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THOUGHTS IN THE GARDEN 


“ RING IN THE NEW." 


To-dai vre turn from the old to the new ; 
we leave the dead Past to bury its dead. 
Though, outwardly, tilings :ire exactly as 
they were yesterday, they are not the 
same. Some subtle change has taken 
place; potentialities which were mare or 
l**ss nebulous begin to take shape. Around 
there are the same wintry aspect, the same 
clouds; the winds blow from the same 
direction; the trees remain bare, lifeless; 
the flower-beds are still naked—yet there 
N a difference. Hut why? And whence 
« vines it? Yesterday Nature was at the 
very foot of the ladder, resting in obedi¬ 
ence to unchanging laws ; to-day it is still 
at the f<w>t of the ladder, but its tread is 
mi the Aral rang- tie* first step In the pro¬ 
cess of ascent. The visible progress is as 
)«*t nil, and the material eye, demanding 
signs and tokens, sects none. It knows 
from jost exiierienoe that the icy hand of 
winter has yet to set its grip upon the 
fertile soil ami all that is hidden away 
TTitbin it, and may work groat havoc. 
Nature moves very slowly lmh*ed through 
these short days; but slowness is not stag¬ 
flation. Every day the sun prolongs its 
*tay above the horizon by a few minutes 
*i*i(l climbs a little higher in the sky. Ani¬ 
mate nature responds, and, though the 
mlual progn^ss is too small to lie visible, 
are quite certain that there is no 
standing still, neither is there any moving 
backwards. 

Perhaps it would scarcely lie worth 
^hile to notice Ibis change but for tlie fact 
that the greatest and most marked change 
has taken place in another direction— 
namely, onrselvcs. Hill; it Is only because 
are more sensitive ;»ml respond inor<» 
quickly— thin also in accordance with fixed 
laws. Yesterday our eyes wore fixed upon 
tt ‘ f * ending; to-day mwm the loginning of 
things. Then we could* complacently fold 
hands and take our ease, lHM'ause it 
nas the appointed time for rest ; now wo 
dire no longer fold our hands or nlfow 
the passing hours to glide by us unoceu- 
I*M From the first, minute of the year 
till its hist, tile clock, unceasingly ami re¬ 
morselessly, gives ou tils tick 
woukl weary us if w/endeax^ 
pule file thfe cif tA^rjfcil, 


single one marks ofl‘ its due portion of 
Time—aye, of Eternity—to teach us the 
value of moments, which, when gone, are 
gone for ever. 

Many of us are too apt to believe that, 
by special effort, we can make up for lost 
time ; but not the fastest express—nay, not 
even the lightning's flash—can ever over¬ 
take one of those moments that have gone. 
It Is well to lay tills to hernrt as we begin 
the new year of pixnul.se, for the import¬ 
ance of keeping paee with the clock can¬ 
not be overestimated. He who succeeds 
in doing it in very truth lightens his 
Labours so that he is able to take pleasure 
therein. 

One of the idlest speculations I can im¬ 
agine is. “ What sort of a year will this 
be? ” Idle, because futile. Fortunately, 
we are not permitted to pierce the veil. 
Yet it is a very natural inquiry to make, 
and who is there among us that, in some 
form or other, either expressed or unex¬ 
pressed. has not asked the question? And 
there it rests; for no one, not even “ Old 
Moore” or “ Zndkiel.” can answer Jt. 
What, jierhaps, would lie a question of 
greater cousdiuence is, “ In what spirit 
shall we go through with It? ” This would 
l>e no futile question, because the answer 
lies within us; it would Is* no kirren In¬ 
quiry, because everything dejHmds uj>on it. 
“ What is our garden to us? ” Is it merely 
a pleasant adjunct to our life, something 
we can fully enjoy, but. ootild almost 
equally do without, or is it really n part 
of ourselves, something essential to our 
happiness, the loss of which would turn 
our little world into a wilderness? 

It is in tlie reply to these last questions 
that we must l«*ok for tlie answer to the 
first. If 1’. indeed, and Jiappily tie, that 
tlie garden is essential to our enjoyment 
of life, in the same sense as Friendship 
and Love, then the spirit in which we 
enter ii|w>n and carry through the toils 
and tasks of another year will be tlie 
spirit that will laugh at difficulties—never 
grow weary with dull routine—never lose 
imtience—never abandon hope; that will 
lie ever alert and watchful, unremitting 
in its care, indifferent to inevitable set- 
lvicks*. It will be the spirit that in sun¬ 


shine and min will “carry on,” not ex¬ 
pecting great tilings, but content and 
gratified with that which itself creates. 

Tills is what I call getting to the “ in¬ 
wardness” or “tlie soul” of gardening, 
without which it is hut half alive. I 
would not. under any circumstances or for 
any consideration, detract one iota from 
the immeasurable value of Science In gar¬ 
dening—Indeed, I owe to It. nearly every¬ 
thing. Not content with this almost nega¬ 
tive admission, I am preiored: meet defi¬ 
nitely to assert that without some know¬ 
ledge of the principles and insight into the 
methods of gardening Science it would be 
immensely difficult, if not imjiosslble, to 
produce a consistently successful gar¬ 
dener. Hut haxdng said that, and having 
doffed my cap to Science (as I have done 
more than once in these notes), I must 
say it is my joy to clothe its cold bones 
with warm, live, nr.d healthy flesh—to 
give them the human touch—to bring tills 
body into the home so that we may take it 
to our heart, learn erf it, confide Ln It, 
love it. 

1 have an old and valued friend who Is 
an eminent man of letters, Robert Over¬ 
toil, to wit. Speaking as to the inexpres¬ 
sible charm of the flower garden, he re¬ 
marked, quoting from the Hook, “‘The 
Lord God walked in the garden,’ and.’* 
he added, after an eloquejit ]»ause, “ in 
the garden is to lie tracxxl still the fra¬ 
grance of His footsteps.” 

There is something to think over. To 
me it seems that Heau.ty, Purity, Sweet¬ 
ness, those never-ending delights which 
our gardens can so lxvuntcously give, may 
be looked upon as so many evidences of 
“the fragrance of His footsteps.” What 
think you? F. J. F. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Blue Marguerite (Agatluea driest is). 
—Too much cannot lie said in praise of Ibis 
bright little plant for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion during tlie dull winter days, and it is 
worthy of th^ best attention of gardeners, 
as its (lowers are of a pale sky-blue—a 
colour rare among winter-bloom tug plants. 
The flowers are like those of the Mar¬ 
guerite, about the size of a florin, with a 
bright yellow centre and pale blue florets. 
Intermixed witli white-flowering plants, 
such as tlie Paipiir-liHfltH'‘iNarcissus, the 
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Old double white Primula.— At this sea¬ 
son no plant is more useful for supplying 
white flowers than the old Double White 
Primula. This variety has the advantage 
over other double kinds in that it is far 
more free-flowering. The blooms last a 
long time when cut, and are also much 
esteemed for making into bouquets or 
button-holes. A temperature of 50 degs. 
suits the plants well, also a position close 
to the glass. The atmosphere should be 
dry, as the plants are apt to damp off at 
the collar if grown in a close house. 

Primula floribunda and P. obconlca, 
although proof against cold in an unheated 
house, have suffered very much from the 
fogs of the last few days. The flowers 
have all damped off and a large, healthy 
batch a week ago is now completely de¬ 
stroyed. For the winter season at least 
these two plants to be satisfactory must 
have the protection of a greenhouse, where 
the atmosphere, is always mote or lesfc dry. 
They are handsome plants, and under the 
latter conditions would continue flowering 
all through the winter. They are both 
easily raised from seed, which, indeed, 
seems to be the only way of increasing 
them, as they cannot be divided success¬ 
fully. 

Winter Gladiolus (Schizostylis coccinea). 
—The English name of this is appropriate, 
as the whole expression of the plant re¬ 
minds one strongly of a Gladiolus, the 
leafage being narrow and sw r ord-like, and 
the rich carmine cup-shaped flowers are 
borne in a lengthy spike. This is a most 
useful plant for the winter decoration of 
the greenhouse. A good way is to grow it 
all the year round in pots, so that the rich 
green colouring of the leaves may be pre¬ 
served, which is not the case if the plants 
are exposed to the full blaze of a summer 
sun or allowed to get nipped by frost. t The 
plants may, however, be lifted from the 
open ground and will then flower satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Gaum Borlsll.—I was pleased to see the 
cheerful habit of the Geuins in flowering 
late into the autumn referred' to in the 
Issue of December 14th. Their courageous 
efforts to defy the frosts are so much more 
successful than those of most other sum¬ 
mer-flowering plants. They may not be 
of quite such brilliant hues in these short, 
dark days, but always manage to outshine 
any other red or orange flower that at¬ 
tempts to rival them. The well-formed 
single flowers of G. Boriaii are, to my 
mind, the best of all the family for shape, 
and 'they yield to none in their fiery tone 
of orange-scarlet. Even now (December 
16th) there are several good flowers open 
and a store of buds to follow if the frosts 
are not too severe.—E. A. Bowles. 

Pentas carnea.— For keeping up a con¬ 
stant supply of bloom throughout the win¬ 
ter there are few more useful subjects than 
this, and an additional point In its favour 
is its easy cultivation. It is equally free- 
flowering in all stages, for even small 
plants that have been raised from cuttings, 
and are but a few inches high, are topped 
by a cluster of bloom, while some that had 
the top pinched out in order to encourage 
a bushy habit have pushed out two or three 
minor clusters. Given a good, light posi¬ 
tion in the stove, no special care or atten¬ 
tion will be needed, and a few healthy 
little bushes may be relied on to furnish a 
regular supply of cut bloom for several 
months. A useful companion to the blush- 
flowered P. carnea is the deeper-tinted P. 
kerinesina, which, however, is not so 
robust in constitution as the better-known 
kind. 

Erica medlterranea hybrida.— Referring 
to the note on this by «• ,1.” (mile 620), it 
may be Interestidfeta jio|< tlLiybJr-^y (De¬ 


cember 7th) the flowers of this are not 
showing the colour as yet. The buds are 
well advanced, of coarse, but none are 
showing their full tints. On the other 
hand, one of Messrs. Backhouse’s set of 
varieties of E. carnea, that called E. 
carnea prax-ox, is well in bloom, and con¬ 
siderably earlier than almost any other. 
E. carnea alba, which usually anticipates 
most of the other forms of this Heath, 
will soon be in. flower, anc^ apparently, 
will be as early as E. medlterranea 
hybrida, which is rather erratic in its 
time of blooming, and with me seems 
always to be later after a wet autumn 
than a dry one. Up to the end of Novem¬ 
ber the recorded rainfall in this district 
was about 6 inches more than at the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1917.—S. Abnott. 

A curious effort.— Some time ago, in the 
course of watering, a plant of Gesnera was 
broken off close to the pot by the spout of 
a watering-can. As the piece was rather 
a good one, in an 8-inch pot, I trimmed off 
a few of the bottom leaves, and, making a 
hole with a dibber, put it back into its 
place. For a time it looked rather sickly, 
but it ultimately recovered, and so far as 
appearance goes it is quite as good as the 
rest of the batch. Instead of producing 
spikes of bloom at the point of every 
branch each spike, instead of flowers, has 
developed corms distinguishable in no way 
from those formed at the roots by normal 
plants. This seems to be an attempt at 
reproduction caused by the check, and is 
both curious and interesting. I have 
drawn the attention of neighbouring gar¬ 
deners to this freak, and they agree with 
me that it is unique in their experience. 
The plant will, in due course, be dried off 
with the rest of the batch, the corms will 
be used next season, and a note kept of 
their performance.—W. McG., Balmae. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


PREPARING PLANTS FOR CUTTINGS. 
As soon as the 'plants have done flower¬ 
ing they should be cut down and the cut¬ 
tings prepared for supplying the plants 
which are to flower next season. Where a 
collection is grown on what is termed the 
large-bloom method, the plants are gene¬ 
rally packed closely together previous to 
coming Into flower, so that as many as 
possible can be got into the smallest space. 
The consequence of this is that the suckers 
which are to supply the stock for another 
season are weakly, and unable to produce 
suitable cuttings. Directly the flowers are 
faded cut the steins down close to the soil 
in the case of those varieties that pro¬ 
duce cuttings freely. Sorts that are shy 
growing, or new or scarce varieties of 
which It may be difficult to obtain a suffi¬ 
cient stock of good cuttings, should not be 
cut down lower than within 2 feet of the 
soil. Cuttings produced from the stems 
are not nearly so good as those taken at a 
distance from the stem, but stem cuttings 
must In some cases be secured, or none at 
all. may be available. The objection to 
stem cuttings is that plants so created are 
liable to show flower-buds prematurely, in 
some instances as soon as the plants com¬ 
mence to grow. 

The best position for the stools is any 
cool house, where the plants can be 
placed as dose to the glass as possible, to 
prevent the growths becoming weakly. No 
situation Is better for them than a vinery 
or Peach-house at rest, where plenty of 
light can be had now that the foliage of 
the Vines or Peaches has fallen. Make 
up over the vinery border a temporary 
stage, on which the plaints are placed, and 
get an abundance of light and air, which 


Induces a stocky growth. Some growers 
place the old roots in cold frames, which 
answer very well, except in the case of 
severe frost, when the plants need protec¬ 
tion, or the young growths will be injured. 
It sometimes happens tbat some varieties 
throw up cuttings very freely, so much so 
that they become crowded, and if allowed 
to remain so the cuttings become very 
weak, and consequently not at all de¬ 
sirable for stock. In this case thinning 
the cuttings should be resorted to, remov¬ 
ing the tallest and weakest, and retaining 
just enough for the purpose required. 

Some varieties will refuse to throw up 
a single cutting. In this case, loosen the 
surface soil, and if the roots are bare 
through the continued drenchings of water 
given previous to the plants blooming, 
cover the roots with light, gritty soil, 
composed principally of leaf-mould and 
sand. Examine the drainage to make sure 
that the plants are not water-logged, and 
give occasional waterings of weak liquid 
manure, which will tend to strengthen the 
growths. Water must be given carefully, 
as too much causes a yellow, sickly 
growth, which must be avoided. Those 
plants that do not show signs of any cut¬ 
tings at all must be placed in a gentle bot¬ 
tom heat, and the stems syringed occasion¬ 
ally. Those starting freely into growth 
will not require any heat, but merely pro¬ 
tection from frost, with plenty of air on 
all favourable occasions. Green-fly occa¬ 
sionally attacks the points of the shoots^ 
and can easily be got rid of by fumigating 
with Tobacco, or, if not convenient to 
fumigate the house, dust the shoots 
affected with Tobacco powder, and after¬ 
wards syringe the shoots to clear them 
from both fly and powder. 

A capital method of securing a stock of 
cuttings of any new or scarce variety is to 
strike the side shoots that are often pro¬ 
duced in excess during May and June when 
the plants are grown for large blooms. 
Many side shoots that are produced at that 
time, and are generally thrown away, do 
well if inserted singly in small pots In 
sandy soil, placed in a gentle bottom heat 
until rooted, and afterwards removed to a 
cold frame. As soon as the pots are well 
filled with roots, shift the plants into fl¬ 
inch pots, using moderately rich soil, and 
pressing it down firmly, thus Inducing a 
short, stocky growth. Stand the plants 
out of doors, allowing one stem only to 
grow from each plant. Directly the blooms 
have faded cut the plants down close to 
the soil, and cuttings of a short, stocky 
nature will be produced. As the main 
object In growing the plants in this man¬ 
ner is to obtain good cuttings rather than 
large blooms, any side shoots ere removed 
'during the time summer growth is being 
made, thus concentrating the whole energy 
of the plant into the stem and the roots. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum La Trlomphante.— 

Rather an old variety as Chrysanthemums 
go, I still grow this. It is valuable were 
it only for its eorlitiess among the green¬ 
house sorts, and the ease with which large 
blooms can be obtained when such may 
he required in liate October. Given to 
sporting, th© variety lia-s produced white 
and yellow variations from the typical 
pink, but these cannot be relied upon. 
Nevertheless, of whatever colour, they are 
all useful.—W. MoG. 

Border Chrysanthemums. — In places 
where these cannot be relied upon to come 
through the winter when left in the bor¬ 
der®. it becomes necessary to lift sufficient 
©tools and place them in a cold frame. 
This ought now to be done without delay. 
After planting, water the stool® well 
home, and in a day or two dust the sur¬ 
face freely with, soot, in order to dispose 
of any -slugs* which may be lurking about. 
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Hoek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens 


RAOULIAS. 

Tirrltaoulias deserve the attention of the 
n*k gardener by reason of their dlstinet 
leafage ami dwarf growth, in these re¬ 
spects ranking with the best of easily 
grown flubjeets of a cari*‘ting or mat- 
fonning Aameter. For plants of such a 
nature, whether for mantling rock, <s»n- 
stituting a foil, or mirroring into fuller 
hfe and ornament some nornr-by colony 
or group, room should lx* found for them 
in every rock garden, since their beauty 
remains long after the gaiety of the chief 
flowering subjects has dcfunited. True, 
they wiil need a thoughtful, Intelligent 
distribution, since Into the same category 
come Arena r la, Herninria, Ilelxine, 
Pimmyehln, AntennarLa, and others, and 
these, playing like parts, are desirable as 
much from their UnrdJue*wc and free 
growth as from simple cultural juhhIs. 
Where room Is not possible for all, how¬ 


ever, few would hesitate about selecting 
the 

Silvery Haouija (R. australis), shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Known 
also as R. albo-aerlceo, this New Zealand 
alpine Is of evergreen habit, producing 
mats of silvery or silky leaves so close 
upm the soil as to constitute a per¬ 
fect sward. Distinct and removed from 
the commonplace. It soon attracts. Like 
most white or silvery leaved plants, the 
Npeeies mimcsl likes full e*i>osure, with 
moderately good soil. Would-be growers 
may like to know' that it is grown with 
«awc*ss at Kew, in addition to the proof 
the illustration affords. Its almost incon¬ 
spicuous flowers are yellow, and appear in 
early summer. 

R. glabra Is in sharp contrast with R. 
australis, forming a dense carpet of rich 
green, and having white flowers. Of the 
two the green-leaved form is the hardier, 
ami in all probability the silvery kind in 
northern gardens, and in severe winters 
nuiy suffer soinewhakjf left entirely un- 

^tffgitized by £j00f?fe*' 


XOTES AXD IMPLIES. 

Rosa alpina.—At this season the hips 
of the true Alpine Rose (Rosa alpina) are 
exceedingly beautiful. The hips are long 
and of a bright scarlet colour. The 
flowers of the ordinary form of R. alpina 
are a (trifle dull, but this cannot lie said 
of the fruits, which are very attractive. 
Those, however, who wish for a hrighter- 
flowered variety, should secure the one 
named R. alpina Malyi. Although single 
and not much in favour among modern 
Rase growers, I mine across R. alpina 
fairlv frequently in old gardens, in many 
of w hich it is known as the Thornless Rose, 
from tiie absence of the usual spines.— 
S. A. 

Oxalis cnneaphylla.—Many j>enplc find a 
difficulty in getting this to do well, and I 
have been in no 1 tetter plight until this 
year. Mv plaints were in a light, leafy 
mixture in semi-shade, but for two or 
three years did very little good. Then I 
moved one a little way off to a position 


very similar to that it had boon occupying 
with a similar soil, and it at once began 
to go ahead, ami showed amazing vigour, 
and this autumn was simply crowded with 
buds. How often it hapjiens that a plant 
does well in one spot and refuses to 
flourish in another which, so far as oue 
can see, is similar in all respects to that 
in widen it is doing well.—0. C. C. 

Primula pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley.— 
When first exhibited (at one of the Chel¬ 
sea shows) this variety of Primula pul- 
verulenta was prized as being a distinct 
breakaway from the normal colouring of 
the species. Its whitish-pink flowers at¬ 
tracted a considerable amount of interest, 
and hopes of seedlings of different shades 
were high. It appeals, however, that it 
did not seed. Another form, however, 
also with pink flowers, lias been raised, 
and it is more satisfactory, ha it Ikxits 
fertile seeds. The seedlings appear to be 
generally true, or nearly so, to the 
parent.—S. A. 

Primula angustidens. —Readers who 
have attempted in vain to .establish the 
Chinese Primula P. Poissoni may And it 
more advantageous to try its near ally, 
P. angustidens, which has proved quite 


hardy in places where P. Poissoni suc¬ 
cumbs in severe winters. It surpasses P. 
Poissoni in freedom of blooming, its purple 
flowers and glossy foliage combining to 
constitute a plant of much beauty.—S. 
Arxott. _ 


Garden Pests and friends. 

A plague of slugs. Like your oorro- 
Rpondcnt, •* N. S. C.” (page r»07), 1 have 
been worried with slugs during the pre¬ 
sent season. Mine is a small suburlxin 
garden, separated oulv by an open fence 
from njy neighbours' on either side. 
Neither of them takes any trouble to de¬ 
stroy the slugs; consequently, these pests 
find there safe breeding grounds. Soot 
and lime, applied as directed, will keep 
them in check, while I have lvcoii very 
successful In catching them with the V.T. 
slug trap. In this the slugs. In their at¬ 
tempt to reach the lfci-Lt of bran, fall Into ri 
previously prepared hath of salt and 
water, which s<h>» kills them. Morning 
•ifter morning it is necessary to empty the 
trap of its dead occupants. The one 
drawback sit the present time Is the diffi¬ 
culty of ohtalulng bmu for bait, and I do 
not know of anything to take its place. 
This trap is made In two sixes. I use the 
largo size, which is often tilled with dead 
slugs. Your eorrosiMuideiit evidently 
tin. Is I hem particularly destructive on the 
rock garden, as lie speaks of rare Cam- 
panuki.H lH*ing destroyed. The smaller- 
sized trap is particularly recommended f<»r 
rockwork and places where there Is not 
room for the larger one.—W. T. 

A Shallot disease.—Shallots are attacked 
in several places this year by the fungus 
Sclerotlum cepivornm. It is a very nasty 
disease, and persistent In the soil for 
several years— perhaps throe or four- 
making onion cultivation iimpossible where 
the soil is badly infected. The only pre¬ 
ventive known is to grow on clean land, 
and to be sure that any young Onions and 
any sets bought. In from outside are from 
clean ground. Tests are being made for a 
soil fungicide, the ordinary remedies such 
as lime being apparently useless. Shallots 
are usually disease proof. In the cases 
recorded the disease was imported \\ith 
the sets. Onion smut, an American 
disease, has just appeared in this country, 
introduced no doubt with American s«*ed. 
It shows as black, sooty streaks on the 
leaves and outer part of the bulbs on 
young Onions and Ixx'ks. 

Onions diseased. —Onions are not keep¬ 
ing well here this season. More than half 
the crop of Potato Onions rotted very soon 
after storing, the cause haying been iden¬ 
tified by the Board of Agriculture as the 
fungoid disease Botrytis einereo. I have 
always found Potato Onions keep better 
than any others. Tripoli Onions also have 
rotted, no doubt from the same cause. 
Other growers in the neighbourhood have 
had a similar experience. Whether the 
spring-sown Onions will follow suit re¬ 
mains to be seen. Diseased Onions should 
bo burnt, not put on a rubbish heap, and 
a fresh plot should l>e chosen for next 
year’s crop.—E. M. B., Sussex. 

Silver leaf.—It may interest some of 
vour readers to know that I rured silver 
le«ii in Peaches Ijv lifting them, partially 
iligging, and cutting the large roots that 
had gone into the clay subsoil, and leav¬ 
ing the small roots near the surface. They 
were top-dressed with leaf-piould, super¬ 
phosphate of lime, old brick rubbish, mid 
a little sulphate of ammonia. I also had 
a Cherry tree affected. This I grubbed 
up. and planted a Greengage in its place, 
which is quite healthy. I think silver 
leaf arises from the roots bring in unsuit¬ 
able soil.—C. ®;i 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


WAYS OF USING GREEN TOMATOES. 
Tomatoes, when cooked, are nearly as 
good in the green state as when ripe. The 
following are good general recipes in which 
green or ripe Tomatoes can equally l>c 
used : — 

Tomatoes' en casserole. —Blanch the 
Tomatoes and remove the skins, and cut 
into thick slices. Meanwhile fry a sliced 
Onion in butter in an earthen casserole 
till it begins to colour, but it must not bo 
at all burnt; add the Tomatoes with some 
finely-chopped' 1 herbs and breadcrumbs. 
Cook in the oven for from twenty to thirty 
minutes, adding some more breadcrumbs 
on the top within the last ten minutes of 
finishing. 

Tomates proved gales. — This is a 
favourite way in the South of France. Cut 
the Tomatoes in half horizontally, and 
press out the seeds and part of the juice. 
Dry in a cloth and season with salt and 
pepper. Cook in very hot butter with a 
little crushed Garlic and chopped Parsley; 
or Shallot may be substituted for the 
Garlic. 

Green Tomato .jam is more delicate 
than jam made from the ripe fruit, and 
any usual recipe may be followed. 

Tomato sauce for keeping.— Green 
Tomatoes 4 lbs., three large Onions, $ oz. 
of Garlic, two tablespoonfuls of salt, three 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, one stick of 
Horseradish (scraped), one dessertsq>oon- 
ful of ground black pepper, 2 oz. of All¬ 
spice, and two teacupfuls of vinegar. Slice 
the Tomatoes and Onions, chop the Garlic 
small, and roughly pound the Allspice. 
Keep back the sugar and one teacupful of 
the vinegar, and put all the rest together 
in an enamelled saucepan. Simmer slowly 
with the lid on for four hours; strain 
through a hair sieve. Then make a syrup 
of the sugar and one teacupful of vinegar, 
add it to the rest, and cook slowly with 
the lid off till it is reduced to the prof>er 
thickness. It is all the better if it is 
cooked again for an hour the next day. 
Let it cool, and bottle securely. 

Tomato sauce to use fresit. —Mince an 
Onion, two sprays of Parsley, Thyme, Bay 
leaf, a dust of pepper and, if at hand, four 
or five Mushrooms. Fry all for a few 
minutes in butter, take out the Thyme and 
Bay leaf, add the Tomatoes (blanched, 
skinned, and chopped) and a little stock. 
Salt and white sugar should be added be¬ 
fore finishing, as taste may direct. All 
Tomato cooking is the better for a little 
sugar. This recipe and the preceding one 
are the best accompaniments to Haricot 
Beans or Macaroni, but as the Tomato 
sauce for keeping is stronger flavoured and 
more concentrated, it should be diluted 
with stock or with any vegetable pur6e. 

Tomato ciiutney.— 4 lbs. of Tomatoes 
(blanched and skinned), 1 lb. of sharp 
Apples, (with peel aid (X^eV-m <^jj(l)|^ ozs. 


of Raisins (stoned), C> ozs. of Sultanas, 
3 lb. of brown sugar, (} ozs. of salt, 4 ozs. 
of green ginger (bruised), 2 ozs. of Garlic, 
2 ozs. of Shallots, one stick of Horseradish 
(grated), and four Bay leaves. Chop all 
but the Bay leaves and ginger (which are 
both removed when the cooking is com¬ 
plete), and mix all together with 1 pint 
of good brown vinegar. Cook very gently 
till all is clear, and stir well together. If 
it appears to be too thin, cook it again for 
an hour a second day. This second cook¬ 
ing improves all such preparations, in¬ 
cluding all kinds of jam. Of course, any¬ 
thing in which vinegar is an ingredient 
should only be cooked in ^namel or 
earthenware—never in a copper preserving 
pan; and for those of such recii>efl as re¬ 
quire straining, a hair sieve only should 
be used.—G. ,T. in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter vegetables. -Those who have 
grown Beans, both Runner and Dwarf, 
and Peas for picking for winter, should 
choose a fine day for harvesting the crop, 
so as to have them in good condition and 
avoid further drying. I find the same 
cultural attention Ls not always given to 
these crops as Is bestowed on the same 
things grown for 'summer use ; but this is 
a mistake, because one is anxious to 
secure a good return in the way of quality, 
and also to liave the yield in sound, plump 
condition. For this reason it is advisable 
to sow thinly in shallow", well-manured 
trenches, giving the necessary amount of 
attention all through the growing period. 
A welcome addition to the Peas and Beans 
for use through the winter will be found 
in the Turnip of the fyi>e known as garden 
Swede, a small variety of good quality, 
and keeping sound all through the winter. 
This, with Red Globe Turnip and a good 
supply of Carrots and Onions, will keep 
the household very well off in the way of 
roots.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Potato Langworthy. —The note and Illus¬ 
tration of this Potato, in the issue of Oc¬ 
tober 5th, remind me of my experience 
with the variety, undoubtedly a good 
Potato in suitable soil. A neighbouring 
farmer some years ago grew a large quan¬ 
tity of Langw-ortihy in a field a few hun¬ 
dred yards from these gardens. At lift¬ 
ing time, I w’ent over one day to see what, 
the crop w’as like, and I w’as amazed at 
the bulk and the quality of the yield. 
Next season I procured seed, and planted 
it rather extensively. The result w’as dis¬ 
appointing. I did not get much more than 
the weight of the seed. In the following 
year the experiment was repeated on a 
smaller scale in a more favoured place 
within the garden, and in excellent soil. 
The result, although slightly better, did 
not warrant the further planting of Lang¬ 
worthy. I think there can be no doubt 


that certain kinds of Potatoes will not 
succeed In some soils, and, not only so, 
but their quality dei>ends entirely upon 
the suitability of the ground in which they 
are planted.—W. McGuffog, lialmac. 

The cooking of Potatoes.— The note by 
“ P. T.” in connection with the cooking 
of British Queen (p. 525) is not only a 
valuable hint, but one which leads me to 
look at the question of cooking Potatoes 
from another point of view. It is to l>o 
feared that complaints as to the cooking 
qualities of some varieties could be traced 
to lack of care in storing—that Ls to say, 
in lifting Potatoes the varieties have been 
miked. It is well known that no tw’o sorts 
take exactly the same time to cook, and 
if two varieties go into the i*>t together 
one of these may be in pulp before the 
oilier is half eooked. T1l(s is a strong 
reason for cure in storing, the practice of 
letting the different sorts become mixed 
liehig one to which (I have observed) new 
allotment-holders airo rather prone. Keep 
them rigidly apart, and less disappoint¬ 
ment. will Ik* fell when the tul)ei*s come lo 
the table. Another interesting note was 
that in connect am with exhibits of cooked 
Potatoes at Scottish village llowor shows. 
These, I have often admired while judg¬ 
ing. and there can be no doubt as to their 
educative value, l>oth In respect of de¬ 
ckling which are the best table varieties 
and in encouraging housewives to take 
pains with their cooking, very often a 
happy-go-lucky matter,— A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

A local Apple.— In this immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood there is an Apple grown that I 
have not seen elsewhere. It is locally 
calknl “ Carnation Apple,” and is a most 
useful variety, an excellent cooker, very 
handsome on a dessert dish, and of good 
flavour. It Ls the best all-round Apple I 
know’, hut may ]K>ssibly lie described as a 
better cooker than for dessert, although 
really quite good for the latter purpose. 
The tree is a free grower and almost con¬ 
stant bearer. Even in a season such as 
the present, the crop has been good. It is 
an early Apple 4 , ripening in September and 
keeping till November. I send a sample 
herewith, and should like to henr if Mr. 
Farmer, whose notes on Apples are always 
so interesting, has ever heard of this 
variety.—E. B., Qlasbury, Breconshire. 

French Runner Beans.— I do not think 
gardeners have taken very kindly to tho 
French Runner Beans. They believe in 
the dwarfs, like Canadian Wonder and 
Negro Long Pod, and from these they pro¬ 
ceed to the Scarlet Runners. They have 
never real]}’ appreciated the half-way 
stage. Yet it has to lie sa.id concerning 
these that they are heavy croppers, and 
pay well for the little support and trouble 
entailed in giving them stakes. They only 
need short sticks about 15 inches or so in 
height. I have been struck more than 
ever during the past season by the amount 
of Beans furnished by a single row of the 
French Runner Tender and True, which is 
worthv of a place in every garden where 
French Beans are in demand. —Townsman. 

Leeks. — I was much interested in the 
article by “A. G.” a short time ago in 
these columns on Leeks. No pra.ise is too 
great to liestow on this, in my judgment, 
mast nutritious and profitable vegetable. 
Notwithstanding this, Leeks are too often 
left out, even by those who favour Onions. 
Once their culture is understood (and the 
advice tendered in Gardening should be 
faithfully followed) few vegetables pay 
better. Rich feeding ground, ample room 
between each plant, plenty of water in a 
dry time, and earthing up for blanching 
are essential points for a successful crop, 
which, as has been stated, mav remain in 
the ground tdl i ^ift-ed* as wanted.— 

Woo M1il university 




TREES AHD SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRONS IN WOObLAND. 

Is places where a wild or semi-wild gar¬ 
den is favoured, the existence of a tlipi 
w»*xl <>f well-dcveloiKlf trees within easy 
distance of the residence is a gi;eat asset, ! 
far not only do tlie trees add an air of I 
grandeur to the ImikIscmim} and of »*clu- | 
fcion and privacy to the garden, but by I 
providing varying degrees of shade make it 
possible to grow a g mi ter variety of I 
plants than would be the case, wore there 
to si aide. Where lime is present in the 
toll to any appreciable extent, the owner 
is pi**d by Indng unable to grow 

most of the Erica family without elabo¬ 
rate soil prepam.tion. Where, ,b<^feyer, \ 


semi-wild places. Round or oval beds are 
formed, and the plants are not allowed 
to overgrow the margins, neither are 
other plants associated with the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, the result being still', lull'd linos 
which spoil the otherwise pleasant effect 
of tin* wild -scenery. When informal 
planting is encouraged, it sometimes hap- 
l>ens that coarse wt*eds spring up and 
choke the plants. This, however, can Ik* 
Avoided by planting masses or small 
(dumps of other subjects near tin* Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Common Feins, for Instance, 
cm 1 m* introduced with advantage, pitches 
of Butcher's Broom or Alexandrian 
Daniel, (iaultheria Shallon where space is 


light places. Then varieties of stiff, erect 
habit, such as Madame Carvallo, are less 
suitable than those of spreading habit like 
Sappho, whilst the commoner species and 
varieties are often better for the pur pise 
than new and expensive varieties. Cun- 
ninghame’s White is another old and 
easily grown variety that is excellent for 
woodland planting; but as a rule unnamed 
seedlings are as good for the purpose as 
named sorts. 

If distinct varieties are planted, it is 
necessary that they should bo on their own 
r<Mvts, as grafted plants are liable to pro- 
duce suckers, which, if not noticed and re¬ 
moved at an early date, outgrow the 
variety. In the milder south-west coun¬ 
ties line plants of same of the Himalayan 
sjiecics are sometimes seen in woodland 
areas, and in colder districts R. campanu¬ 
la turn is occasionally planted with good 


Rhododendrons in a wood at Ililllrook Place. 


the soil is fairly free from lime, and par¬ 
ticularly where it is of a jicaty or sandy 
nature, the planter can produce charming 
effiH-ts by judiciously growing evergreen or 
summer-lea ling Rhododendrons, with or 
without other plants, in glades or openings, 
or a limit tlie margins of informal paths 
running through the wimmI. Tlie effect of 
Informal grouping in such a i>osition is 
shown by the accompanying illustration of 
n zr *up of Rhododendrons in Maurice 
Vorke’s garden at Ivor, Bucks. It will be 
Lotim-d that there is no suspicion of for¬ 
mal planting about the group in question, 
tli** plants appearing to spring naturally 
from amongst the surrounding vegetation. 
This is the correct way to plant Rhodo- 
dernlrons in the midst of natural wood¬ 
land. Too often people err in planting 
stiff, formal massesn^ Rhododendrons and 
otliciQ subjects in f wooffiVid (lild Mother 


no object, and 0. procumbens where a low- 
growing plant is desirable. Primroses. 
Foxgloves, Periwinkles, and many other 
subjects will suggest themselves as suit¬ 
able objects for semi-wild planting in 
woodbind. The introduction of cliimi>s of 
varying size and outline, of sprlug-fiower- 
ing bulbs, such as Snowdro]>s, Narcissi, 
and Blue Bells, is very effective among 
pronjis of Rhododendrons and other sub¬ 
jects, whilst, ouei* planted, they give no 
further trouble. 

To siMMire the best results from the 
woodland planting of Rhododendrons, It is 
necessary to exercise a little can* in tin* 
seliK-tlon of varieties, for all are not 
equally well suited for the purpxsc*. The , 
white and mauve flowered varieties art* 
infinitely better for tin* shadier places than 
the red ; therefore, red-flowered varieties j 
should be confiued to the outskirts and * 


effect. In the neighlKHirhood of Swansea 
there are several gardens where a con¬ 
spicuous feature is made of semi-wild Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and the same is true of parts 
of Cornwall. Sir Edmund Loder has pro¬ 
duced -some very pleasing effects at. 
lx*onardsloo by the informal planting of 
evergreen and summer-leafing Rhododen¬ 
drons in Pine woods, whilst it is probable 
that many of tin* new Chinese species, 
which, on account of early growth, are not 
very hardy here, would give better results 
under the shelter of a Pino wood than in 
the opm. Rhododendrons can, of course, 
1 m* grown in positions exjM>sed to full sun, 
but such plants are placed at a disadvan¬ 
tage compared with those that are shel¬ 
tered from the midday sun ; therefore, 
from a cultural sta.iulp>int alone, an ad¬ 
vantage is gainejl bv f lKdiig able to plant 
Rhododend ixins : wootilnnd. D. 
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VOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Japanese Larch (Larix leptolepis).— 
A good deal of attention has been paid to 
the Japanese Larch for forest planting 
during the last twenty years or twenty- 
five years, owing to its rate of growth 
being more rapid than that of the common 
Larch, and to the theory held by certain 
persons that it is immune from attacks by 
the Larch canker fungus (Dasyscypha 
calycina). When plantations twenty years 
old of the two species are seen growing 
side by side, there can be no doubt as to 
its more rapid growth, all conditions being 
equal, but whether the lead gained at that 
age will be maintained to maturity has 
yet to be decided. Certainly it is not im¬ 
mune from attacks of the Larch canker 
fungus, although it does not appear to 
be so susceptible to the disease as Larix 
europnea. Apart from its value for forest 
planting, it has much to commend it as 
an ornamental tree, and is well worth 
planting as a garden and park tree, both 
in groups and as isolated specimens. The 
Japanese Larch is sometimes called the 
Red Larch, by reason of its reddish bark. 
It was originally introduced from Japan 
by Mr. John GouJd Veitch in 1801, and is 
recognised from other Larches by its red¬ 
dish bark, the downy character of its 
young shoots, and large, flat, glaucous- 
green leaves. The cones are also very dis¬ 
tinct, being rosette-like in shape, all the 
margins of the scales being recurved. The 
Japanese Larch is perfectly hardy, and 
may be expected to grow almost anywhere 
except on strong limestone, where it lives, 
but growth is very slow. Like other 
Larches, however, it is more at home on 
breezy, well-drained hill and mountain 
sides than In confined hollows or at low 
elevations; in fact, the lack of a free cir¬ 
culation of air is one of the causes of the 
rapid spread of the Larch canker fungus. 
— D. 


ROSES. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose planting. —If the making of new 
beds and borders is contemplated, put the 
work in hand as soon as convenient, so 
that the soil will have an opportunity to 
settle by the time planting should be 
effected. Dig the soil at least two spits | 
deep, leaving the lower one where it is if 
of an unkindly nature, hut work in a good 
quantity of manure with it, or, if that is 
not possible, bone meal or basic slag. Old 
hotbed manure can also be beneficially 
employed for the .same purpose if pains are 
taken to pick out any pieces of stick or 
wood it may contain. Manure should, if 
possible, be provided for enriching the top 
spit. Work in lime rubbish and burnt sod 
in addition to the manure, and use 
** slag ” or bone meal at the rate of \ lb. 
pea* square yard if the soil is heavy. If 
the sites of the beds, etc., are covered 
with turf, skim this off, ohop it to pieces, 
and.mix with the top spit.—A. W. 

Climbing Roses. —Pressure of work in 
other directions may have interfered with 
the attention to climbing Roses, and such 
work may now he taken in hand. The 
flowering wood of the past season should 
be cut out, as well as any of the young 
shoots which are not ripe, or which have 
been frayed or bruised. In retraining let 
the shoots which it is proposed to retain 
be thinly disposed over the trellis or other 
support. Although the shoots may ap¬ 
pear to be insufficient, it ought to be 
Dorne in mind that the majority of climb¬ 
ing Roses, especially those with a strain 
of the Wiohuraiana blood, make exuberant 
growth during spiring and summer.— 

frottK)!,;, b» Google 


FMIT. 


STRAWBERRY KING GEORGE V. 
The raiser of this Strawberry claims that 
It is a week earlier than Royal Sovereign, 
but although I have given it a fair trial, I 
have not found that difference in earllriess 
between the two varieties. I have not 
fully tried it In the open air, but have 
given it a good trial planted out in frames. 
Twenty frames were planted with it, and 
six were planted with Royal Sovereign; in 
another position two frames out of twenty 
were planted with King George V., which 
was not more than a day or two in ad¬ 
vance, but which was in all other respects 
more satisfactory than the variety from 
which it is evidently derived. Of late, 
Royal Sovereign with me has been only 
the shadow of its former self. In the first 
years of its existence it cropped enor¬ 
mously, and I do not think that heavier 
crops have ever been produced under glass. 
Each' crown threw up from two to four 
trusses, so that a plant with three crowns 
had from nine to twelve strong trusses, 
each truss having from twelve to twenty 
blooms. It was a profitable crop, but 
during the past five years the plants have 
rarely thrown up more than two trusses, 
and the majority of them not more than 
one. I have three times renewed the 
stock, getting runners from northern 
localities, but there was but little improve¬ 
ment, and that, was only temporary. It 
may be that this falling off in productive¬ 
ness has not been so noticeable where the 
soil is of a holding character; my soil is 
light loam. In one row of frames I had 
last year twenty lights filled with King 
George and six with Royal Sovereign; in 
another row I had eighteen planted with 
the latter and two with the former, so that 
it was easy to draw conclusions. The re¬ 
sult was that, though they all had identical 
treatment, King George V. yielded one- 
third more. In appearance this variety Is 
identical with Royal Sovereign. Growing 
side by side I could not distinguish one 
from the other, and, as regards colour of 
fruit and flower, there is no difference. I 
have, however, quite given up Royal 
Sovereign; all my frames are filled with 
King George V., and a finer lot of plants I 
never wish to see. They are the counter¬ 
part of what those of Royal Sovereign were 
i:i the earlier days of its existence. 

J. Cornhill. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Doyenne du Comloe failing.— Can 

you suggest any reason for the leaders of a 
Doyenne du Comice Pear-tree going off in 
the way the enclosed shoot has done? The 
rest of the tree looks healthy, and there is 
plenty of fruit-buds. This year I had no 
Pears, hut last year the crop was quite a 
good one, though a large proportion of the 
fruit cracked badly. The tree, planted 
some six or seven years ago, is fan-shaped 
on a wall due south.—M. J. Lipscomb. 

[Cracking of the fruit Is generally due 
to the root9 having gone down into the sub¬ 
soil, which, in all probability, in your case 
is dry. The remedy is to lift and lay out 
the roots afresh in a nearly horizontal 
position, and when doing so to work in 
amongst and well cover them with some 
new fibrous loam to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of new roots near the surface. This 
variety of Pear succeeds best In a well- 
drained, warm soil, so if the position the 
tree In question occupies is faulty in this 
respect remove the subsoil and put in a 
good layer of brickbats, say about 1 foot in 


thickness, and cover with whole turves 
Grass-side downwards. On these put 
enough of the best of the soil, which, when 
made firm, will bring it to the right level 
for the replanting of the tree and laying 
out the roots as already mentioned. Cut 
back all roots which strike downwards if 
too strong to be bent and laid out hori¬ 
zontally. The dying of the piece of wood 
sent, i.e., the ieader, is also due to root 
trouble. The other or malformed portion 
is not altogether uncommon on some varie¬ 
ties of Pears. It arises through growths 
being pushed out or produced on the por¬ 
tion of the base wood to which the stalk of 
a fruit was formerly attached. This 
causes it. to swell to an abnormal size and 
assume a gouty appearance. It is not 
harmful.] 

Morello Cherries.— As the training of 
these is a more tedious business than in 
the case of any other kind of fruit tree, 
ou account of the trees containing so 
many branches and much young wood, 
the pruning should be done now, so that 
they may be nailed or tied in before very 
cold weather sets in. The pruning will 
consist In so thinning and regulating the 
young fruiting wood that when trained 
out afresh It will stand about 4 inches 
apart In ail parts of the tree. Any worn- 
out and decrepit branches present 
should be cut out. This will cause a re¬ 
arrangement of the main and subsidiary 
branches, and the pruner must accord¬ 
ingly make allowance for the loss by 
leaving a greater quantity of young wood 
than would otherwise be prudent. If the 
wail is, as is ofbtimes the case, much in¬ 
fested with Moss, the trees, if time and 
labour allow, should be unfastened and 
the face well brushed with a hard broom. 
Well wash afterwards with soapsuds, and 
again when the trees have been refas¬ 
tened to the wall. Much the same treat¬ 
ment is needed for the Kentish Red 
Cherry when trained on a wall, only the 
trees form a good many natural spurs in 
addition to young wood, which should be 
left.—H. N. 

Outdoor Poaches.— To keep the foliage 
of these fruits clean so as to ensure per¬ 
fect fruit and thoroughly well-ripened 
wood for another season requires skilled 
and unremitting attention, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how this can be given in these 
days of shortened labour. For this reason 
I should strongly advise growers who con¬ 
template planting these fruit9 to utilise 
any glass structures, either those where 
firing has had to be given up, owing to 
scarcity of fuel or unheated, for it is cer¬ 
tain that trees under cover can be kept 
clean and healthy much more easily and 
effectually, and with far less labour than 
in the open. Fumigation, or better still 
vaporising, will deal effectually with 
enemies like aphis and thrips, and par¬ 
tially with red spider if taken in time. It 
will, of course, be advisable (still with an 
idea as to economy In labour) to plant, 
where practicable, bush or ha If-standard 
rather than trained trees requiring to be 
tied in to wall or trellis. These bushes 
and half-standards can be lifted with the 
advent of better times, and with a little 
skilful cutting in will adapt themselves to 
outside walls, the sojourn inside ensuring 
healthy trees and thoroughly ripened 
wood.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Apple Allington Pippin.— I see in a re¬ 
cent issue that this Apple is being highly 
ppaised. I find it a poor fruit, and am 
cutting out the tree*.—W. R. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

If evidence were wanted of the popularity 
of Brussels Sprouts with the general con¬ 
sumer, it is but needful to watch the shops 
and market stalls on Saturdays and note 
how great is the demand and how rapidly 
they are disposed of In preference to Cab¬ 
bages. Savoys, or Kales. Christmas finds 
Cauliflowers over, but Brussels Sprouts in 
abundance. The public purchase these 
Sprouts by weight, and in consequence, 
because nearly the whole of the purchase 
is edible, get value for their money. The 
Brussels Sprout, apart from its economical 


value, is by far the most pleasantly- 
flavoured edible vegetable, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of the Purple Sprouting 
Broccoli- It is a very hardy one, and there 
can be no doubt that it is a very profitable 
one to the grower. Few members of the 
Ilrassica family furnish so much good food 
with so little waste, In addition to which 
the supply naturally extends over a long 
period. 

The Brussels Sprout requires a long 
period of growth before arriving at 
maturity, and unless the stems have be¬ 
come fully grown and acquire a firm, 
woody condition by autumn, they will not 
produce close, solid sprouts. There are 
also two other important matters in con¬ 
nection with their cultivation, which is to 
accord them a piea*T<5f open gipifcithat 
has been well maml$ed|4g| dn^£>|Jg[tiine 


previous to planting, both to allow the soil 
to become weathered and to settle down, 
and to give the plants ample space both in 
and between the rows, so that they can 
develop properly. With the exception of 
that intended for the very earliest crop, 
the site cannot be too open, and the heavier 
the soil within reason the better. It is a 
mistake to leave the preparation of the 
plot till the season is w’ell advanced, as the 
soil, unless made very firm, will then be in 
too loose a condition, and conduce to the 
production of large, loose sprouts. With 
regard to distances in planting, the dw’arf- 


growing kinds may be planted 30 inches 
apart in the rows, but for the tall varieties 
allow a distance of 3G inches, if possible. 

One may, by sowing seed In February in 
a cold frame, have sturdy plants to put out 
in May, and later sowings outdoors in 
March and April will give an abundance of 
lants to put out In the summer, and thus 
eep up a succession for fully six months— 
that is, through October to the end of 
March. 

The plants, owing to their method of 
sprout-production, will furnish a supply 
for from four to five months, and in the 
winter we have no other vegetable that 
gives such a constant succession. Brussels 
Sprouts are very often planted in very 
highly-enriched soil, huge stems, very tall 
plants, and coarse, soft Sprouts resulting 
for a considerable time. Such Sprouts 


would be worthless in the market. The 
market grow’er plants in firm land in fields, 
gets plants about 24 inches in height, very 
sturdy and hard. These, later, have stems 
densely set with small green, hard Sprouts 
thut 6uit the public taste. 

- In many gardens and allotments 

Brussels Sprouts are not gathered always 
in the most economical manner. A mis¬ 
take often made is cutting off the centre, 
or Cabbage-like head, at the top of the 
plant. This should be left until the last. 
Gather first the buttons, or sprouts, on the 
stem; do not touch the centre or head 
until these are all used up. If the head is 
cut or removed early all the buttons un¬ 
fold, become growing shoots, and run to 
w’aste Instead of remaining firm and useful 
for a long period. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cauliflowers. —Your correspondent has 
included most of the best of the Cauli¬ 
flowers in his list on page 553, but lias 
omitted the small, very early variety, one 
of the most suitable for small gardens. 
There are few vegetables sold under so 
many different names, each well know’n 
seedsman having his particular fancy, 
First Crop, Best of All, and half-a-dozen 
more being practically the same. There is 
an idea this little Cauliflower is only suit¬ 
able for first early work, but this is not so, 
good results being obtainable for several 
months if the later plantings are made on 
a partially shaded piece of ground or a 
west border. Small in growth and small 
but beautifully w T hite and firm in curd and 
amenable to planting at IS inches or 20 
inches each w’ay, it is, as above stated, 
admirably adapted for small gardens, and 
all partial to Cauliflowers should make a 
note o^ it for another season. If desired 
as early as possible make a sowing under 
cover in February, prick out into a cold- 
frame, and plant outside as soon as 
weather will permit. Sow for succession 
about the middle of March and early in 
May, and, as above stated, plant in cool, 
rather firm ground. Seed of this little 
variety is rather expensive, not much be¬ 
ing obtainable for half-a-crown, so only 
sufficient should be sow r n and planted at 
each time to meet requirements. If any 
danger of clubbing is apprehended, have a 
mixture of soot and lime to the consistency 
of thin paste ready in an old pail, and dip 
roots and collar of plants in this before 
putting them out.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Broad Beans.— If an early supply of this 
vegetable is desired, a small sowing may, 
provided the ground is in a fit condition, 
be made without delay. This sowing 
should be made in a sheltered part of the 
garden wiiere the soil is not too heavy, for 
although Broad Beans succeed best in a 
somewiiat heavy soil in summer, it would 
not be advisable to sow’ them in such a 
medium now r . If the ground has been 
deeply dug and manured in readiness the 
seed may be sow’ii in row’s 3 feet apart and 
covered with 3 inches of soil. Some seeds 
may be sown in a box at the same time and 
placed in a cold frame for providing plants 
for filling any gaps in the row’s.—F. W. G. 

The hardiness of Leeks.— In a weekly 
English paper the following advice is given 
by one who contributes a column over the 
signature of “ A Practical Gardener ” :— 
*' On the approach of frosts the Leeks must 
be lifted, shortened as to the flags and 
roots, and stored in a cool, moist place 
away from any danger of freezing.” Such 
advice appears to be strange to us in Scot¬ 
land, w r here the Leek is considered the 
hardiest vegetable grown, and one which 
will endure th^ .jmoptj severe frost with 
impunity.—A Scottish Gardener. 

CORNELL UNI ERSITY 



A good type of Brussels Sprouts. 
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TtfE WEEK’S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Flower garden. —Look to Wallflowers in 
beds and border-s, and make firm all which 
have become loosened by the action of the 
wind. Then lightly stir tile soil between 
them with a Dutch hoe. Other flower- 
l>eds will pay for having the lioe run 
through them, as the surface has, as a re¬ 
sult of the heavy rainfall, become beaten 
down very hard. Reds con/taining early- 
flowering bulbs which are in a forward 
condition had better bo left alone. The 
rock garden and any other portions of 
rockeries situated quite apart from the 
former should be cleaned, and top-dress 
wiit-li suitable compost all subjects in need 
of" such assistance. So long a.s open 
weather continues, any alterations or tin* 
construction of additions may go for¬ 
ward. Rake out tree leavos which have 
accumulated amongst ornamental trees 
and shrubs, land dig them in whenever 
possible in the open spaces. Care must, 
however, l*e taken to see that established 
clumps of bulbs and other subjects not 
visible alxivo ground sustain no damage 
when doing so. Trim the verges of lawns, 
sweep and roll the latter thoroughly, and 
the same with regard to gravel walks. 
Lawns will in vei*y many inistances re¬ 
quire the expenditure of much time and 
laljour to restore them to their former 
well-kept condition. Matters can l*c for¬ 
warded by applying a lil*oral top-dressing 
of rich, Loamy soil at once. Examine 
newly planted trees and sh-mbs, ami see 
that stakes and ties are secure. Make 
safe anything of a tender nature, or which 
is not quite hardy and likely to suffer 
should severe weather set in. If it has 
not been done, protect the stems of newly 

f >lan.ted Tea and other tender Roses with 
eaf-mouid or old potting soil, but avoid 
giving further protection, both to these 
and established bushes in beds and 
borders in any other way until -necessary. 
Place a mulch of the same kind of mate¬ 
rial between the tows of cuttings inserted 
in autumn. 

Tuberous Begonias. —Now the tops have 
died down, the tubers may be placed 
several layers thick in boxes and be stored 
under the same conditions as Dahlias. 
Pot-grown plants may be stored as they 
arc, or shaken out. in which case care 1 
must be taken to see that the labels to 
named varieties do not become lost or 
misplaced. 

Plant houses. -— Give early-flowering 
Pelargoniums their final shift, and carry 
out such (.staking as is requir<*d to ob¬ 
tain useful, bvisliy examples. Arrange 
the plants a good distance apart in a 
well-lighted house, and give careful at¬ 
tention to watering and ventilation. 
Afford later batches more space a.s growth 
increases, and keep these and the fore¬ 
going clear of green-fly by vaporising the 
house occasionally. The same remark ap¬ 
plies to Cinerarias, especially those com¬ 
ing into bloom. Both the latter and those 
aipw showing for flower should be assisted 
with frequent and mild applications of 
■some form of stimulant. Batches of 
Primula chronica, P. nialamides, and P. 
Kewensiis, if still in unheated pits, will do 
■letter if now moved into a well-lighted 
greenhouse where drier and more airy con¬ 
ditions prevail. The latest propagated 
plants should also l*e put into a cool green¬ 
house for the winter, and be watered 
sparingly for some time to come. Look 
over large specimen plants of Agapa-nth us 
umbel latu s. Remove decaying foliage, 
ajid keep the soil on the dry side, espe¬ 
cially if stored where they do not receive 
any too much light. The same may l*e 
said of specimen plants of Zonal and lvy- 
ha\od Pelargoniums, Hydrang f as, and 
Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloy&ia citric- 

digitized by W ' 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. ' 

The planting season, although rather a 
short one owing to the lateness of the fall 
of the loaf and the rimming of the wood, 
has Iwen all that could be desired as re¬ 
gards the weather. Planting, root-prun- 
mgj, lifting, and all matters connected 
with the disturbance of the roots of trees 
■should now cease, Rather than do any 
more plan/ting this .season, I would prefer 
leaving the troots in tlie nursery till next 
autumn, for, unless the supply of lalxmi* 
is sufficient to keep up continuous water¬ 
ing in dry weather from spring till after 
midsummer, the trees will most certainly 
s 11 tfor, more e specially on light 1 and. Late 
planting brings more than any other 
thing young trees into a stunted condi¬ 
tion, and, once they got into that state, it 
sometimes lasts for years. All newly 
planted trees should Ik* well secured to 
their supports, whether these be stakes, 
walls, or wires, but in no case should the 
ties or shreds be drawn in so tightly a.s to' 
give no allowance for the natural settling 
of the soil a.l*ou,t the roots, this being a 
frequent cause of injury. In tying to 
wires, the material usml should l>e twisted 
once or twice round the wire, as this will 
prevent injury from any direct contact 
with the wires. In all ties and fastenings 
plenty of room should l*e allowed for the 
natural swelling of the branches and main 
stems. 1 have otten seen the ligatures 
cutting through the hark, and for this 
1 '^soii, if for no other, all old ties on 
established tree* should l*o examined and 
cut away if nmd l*e. 

Pruning shouJd Ik* pushed forward 
i whenever the weathei* is favourable; I 
prefer to suspend oi*erat/ions wlien the 
frost is at all severe. Late pruning, like 
late planting, is with most fruit trees a 
mistake, as it lends to canker and various 
other evils. I do not say that all trees 
are alike in this. It is good practice to 
follow a certain mtation, Ik* ginning with 
Pears, following on with Apples, and then 
on to stone fruits, though with such as 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines proper 
summer and autumn attention, leaves but 
little to l*e done with the knife in winter. 
Pear ti€*es are rather slow to make fruit- 
spurs when young, hut this is soon altered 
when they get into bearing, and after a 
few years the spurs on some varieties, will 
become too thickly set on the trees. It is 
a mistake to allow this, a.s good fruit will 
not 1 ye produced if the pix>i>er limitations 
ot spur growth are exceeded, and the trees 
soon get into a l*ad state, producing 
undersized fruits, with hard and gritty 
flesh. It is far better to reduce the spurs 
to one-half than to allow old trees to get 
into the state in which they are sometimes 
seen. In carrying out this work, the bet¬ 
ter way is to cut back many of the spurs 
to the base, leaving tlie rest as they are 
for the present, removing them bodily in 
two or three years, when new spurs have 
formed from the previous hard pruning. 

Vines. —All late Grapes should now he 
cut and placed in water in the fruit or 
Grape room, where a temperature of 45 
degs. to 50 degs. can, be maintained. The 
hunches should be given frequent atten¬ 
tion, removing every Ikmtv showing symp- 
toinK r.f decay. To let Grapes hang on 
the \ ines later than this is not expedient, 
av it. taxes the latter, even if the buds are 
all cut. out back to the base buds. The 
Vine* should now Ik* pruned, so that the 
cleaning may l*e done in bad weathei*, as 
well as lor the good of the Vines them¬ 
selves. These will lx* all the safer if 
dressed with styptic or painter’s knotting, 
which is equally effective. When the 
Vines are not started till March there is 
often an inclination to bleed if the Vines 
be vigorous. The same applies to young 
Vines in their exuberance of growth wheal 
the leaf development is not fast enough 
for them. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 


Plant houses. —Stove heat is being kep 
at the lowest point, consistent with tin 
well-being of the plants. Very little ven 
illation is now needed, and watering call: 
for careful attention. In mixed col lee 
liqius it must b© reman Wed that, wliit: 
this is the resting period for some plants, 
others are active; so that judgment in th*i 
use of the watering i>ot is necessary. Loi- 
raui© Begonias, Gesneras, Bryophylluni*. 
and such like, are showy and easily mar, 
agi*d. A useful winiter-flowering x*laiLt i, 
Pentas rosea—missed during the present 
season owing to ail accident in spring ii* 
the .stock. Finc-foliaged plants a /»> 
useful, and during bad weather these* 
may, with advantage, b© kept clean 
by sixmging the haves occasionally. The 
few I)racar*nas and Crotons, kept for pro¬ 
pagating when better times rome, ought 
to lie kept in the warmest e.»d of the house, 
and given the full Item-fit of all the pos¬ 
sible sun and light. I bants in interme¬ 
diate houses intended for spring blooming 
can l>e kept as cool as possible. These 
include Arum Lilies, Li bon.i a floribunda, 
the different kinds of Primula, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and the usual run of such 
things. In any given batch* of these sub¬ 
jects there are invariably some plants of 
a more precocious nature than others, but 
no one will find fault with that during the 
dull days. Greenhouses ought to l*e very 
bright at this particular time. Chrysan¬ 
themums are, of course, the main feature, 
but variety is plentiful. The various Sal¬ 
via* are almost indispensable, S. splen¬ 
dent grand iflani, S. Bet hel I i, and tin* 
Apple-scented S. ruti.lans being of the 
easiest possible cultivation. A few large 
pieces of S. [act i flora arc useful, although 
tlie variety is, perhaps, coarser and less 
effective than the others. Good pieces of 
Eupaboriums are valuable, too, and espe¬ 
cially E. Pui-pnsi monticola. A few pans 
of Tulips are bright, but with plenty of 
other material available bulbs are not 
quite so indispensable a.s they were con¬ 
sidered to Ik* so shortly since as five years 
ago. It is rather questionable, now that 
we have rediscovered the fact that they 
©an l>e done without, if they will ever 
again reassert their former supremacy. 
In view of the limitation of fuel, only suf¬ 
ficient pipe-heat to keep damp at bay in 
greenhouses ought to l>e allowed, and all 
superfluous moisture should be carefully 
mopped up. 


Pruning. —When, as has l>een the case 
here, a few frosty days harden the surface 
of tlie soil, advantage should l*e taken of 
that fact to attend to the pruning of bush 
and pyramid trees. Such trees, both of 
Apples ami Pea.rs, may now l>e safely at¬ 
tended to, and (in the ca-se of those upon 
dwarfing stocks) there is not the same 
danger to the fibrous surface roots from 
trampling as when the soil is soft ami 
messy. In the case of Apples upon the 
Paradise and of Pears upon the Quince, 
very little pruning, i/n a general way, will 
suffice. It is necessary, however, to seo 
that weak branches are not robbed by 
stronger ones; and, while the primary ob¬ 
ject of a fruit tree is to produce fruik, if 
■that can be combined with a certain sym¬ 
metry of form, so much the l>etter. A 
well-shaped tree is always interesting, but 
I am quite prepared to sacrifice beauty of 
form for free cropping in any fruit tree ; 
and, after aJl, it is only for a month or 
two in winter that the symmetry of a tree 
is visible. Practical primers, of course, 
can distinguish between buds which will 
produce fruit and those which will produce 
leaves, and this knowledge aids greatly in 
determining what to leave and what to 
cut out in the way of wood. Observers 
will have noted that certain buds which 
begin to round up, as it were, into fer¬ 
tility stop half-way and fail us; indeed, in 
some cases it is almost impossible to tell 


bud is complete, and especially in the case 
of Peon s. W. McGuffog. 

* Balmae (Jatd&id, Kihcudbright. 
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Roac’ Guarantested D n »p»_ 

UCCO (Guaranteed CEL Tested) 

are famously fibrous rooted t tough as wbip-cord; witb a 
constitution liKe iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where tbe Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “A." 

94 bert and roort popular roMi 
tor general purpoaev 
A rpleodld O A I Chrrtaga 


24/- 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION "D." 
io»en 
us so 

Colouring 


Aroca (ht) scarlet .. 1/3 

Caroline Tee tout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Eart of Warwick (ht), sal. roee 1/S 
Ethel itsJcolm (ht). Ivory white 1/3 
Frau Earl Drusclikl (bp), whlU 1/3 
George Dickson (ht). deep crim. 1/8 
O. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 1/3 

Gue G run ere aid (ht), carmine 1/3 
Killamey (ht). pink .. .. 1/3 

La France (ht), roee .. .. 1/3 

La Tueca (ht), salmon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Dime (ht). apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Ashtoan (ht). deep pink 1/3 
Mine. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 1/3 
Mine. C.LuUud(ht).yel. rose.. 1/3 
Mme. Erl. Harriot, prawn red.. 1/3 

Mine. Melanie Boupert (ht), yeL 1/3 
Mme Ravary (ht). orange yeL 1/3 
Mme. Begond Weber (ht). saL 1/3 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. .• 1/3 

Pharisaer (bt). rosy white .. 1/3 

Bayoo d’Or lab), yellow — 1/6 

Kichmond (ht), scarlet*. a — 1/3 


AH Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ L" 


10 /- 


Do well 
everywhere . 


Betty (ht). coppery mee -1/3 
Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Pisher Uolmea (hp), crim. scar. 1/ - 
F. K. Druschkl (hp). white .. 1/8 

H. E. Richardson (ht). crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Lady Ash town (bp), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht). shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), saL pk 1/3 
Mine. Ed. Herriot. red .. ,. x l/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht). orange yeL 1/3 
Mn. J. Lainglhp). roee ptek .. 1/- 


Admiral Ward (ht). crimson .. 1/8 

Allred Colorob (hp), red .. 1/- 

Dupuy J amain (hp). cerise .. 1/- 

George Dickson (ht), veL crim. 1/3 
General Jaquemlnot (hp). «... 1/ - 

Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet Ihb). pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht), roee .. .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 1/3 

Mn. John Laing (hp), raey pink 1/ • 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/* 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “J." 

13 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown naturaL 
Charming 1 1 /C Carriage 

colouring I I / U paid 

Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Gruss an Teplitz (ht). crimson— 1/3 
Qua. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mme. A. Chatenay. sal. pink .. 1/S 

Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 1/3 
La Tosca (ht). silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Boupert (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mn. R. G. 8. Crawford, pink .. 1/ - 

Ophella(ht).flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisaer (ht). roey white .. 1/3 

Pee. O. de Rohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Town Roses 

SELECTION '*• E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable lor growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely 11/ Carriage 

successful. >1/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Dr.O'Donei Browne (ht).car... 1/3 

F. K. Druschkl (hp). white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mine. Ravary (ht). orange yeL 1/3 
Mn. John Laing (hp), rose pink ]/- 
Mme. Isaac Percire (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp). cherry red 1/- 

Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION - O.** 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 

About 1ft. -7/0 Carriage 

In height. » /^ paid. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/ - 

Ellen Poulsen, deep roee .. 1/- 

Kma Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 

E. Lamesch. orange pink .. 1/3 
Jeseie. n«e crimson .. .. 1/- 

Leonle Lamesch. coppery red .. 1/3 

Mn. W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 1/ - 
Orleans, geranium red .. .. 1/* 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION " R.” 

8 trees. 3 each. I sorts, suitable tor 
hedges. An 


Cokran 

exquisite. 


6/6 


Carriage 


Lucy Bertram, rich crimaon .. 10d‘ 
Ladv Penzance, soft copper .. lOd. 
Meg Merrillee, bright crimson-. lOd. 


BEDDING PLANTS 

(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 

Dos. 

WaUfiowtn. red .. 1/1 
„ yellow .. 1/3 
Porpti m* not. biu. 2/- 
Canterbvry Belli In 
lep. colourt, white, 
rose, Uui. or mixed 2/8 
Iceland Poppiet.mxd. 3/6 
Polyanthus, mired .. 8/- 
Sxreet William* .. 3/8 
Pink Beauty Hybrid* 3/4 24/- 
OoHm Alytum .. 1/4 34/- 
Bardy Auricula* .. 3/9 23/- 

Purpl* Aubretia, poU 4/- 80/- 

Qraician TioUt - #/(* “ 


ioa 

»/- 

14/- 


17/6 

17/6 

21 /- 

17/6 


8/4 40/- 


Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “ F.“ 

12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed in bud. 

Last well lO/ft Carriage 
when cut. I 4-/ O paid. 

Harry Kirk (l>. yellow .. — 1/6 

Lady Hillingdon (t). apri. y«L.. 1/3 

Lady Roberts (t). reddish apri. 1/3 
Liberty (t). velvety crimson .. 1/3 

Mine. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht). rose .. 1/3 

Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 

Mn. A. Ward (ht). yeUow .. 1/3 

Mrs. G. SLawyer (ht). pink - 1/3 

Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white — 1/3 

Richmond (ht), scarlet.. .. 1/3 

Bunbunt (bt). cadmium yellow 1/3 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION “ L." 

13 newer sorts, all gold medallists 

but two. 

Carriage 
paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht). erimsoe .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht). enowy white 1/8 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht). orange ver. .. 1/3 

Lady Pirrie (ht). coppery saL 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 1/3 
M. de Blnety (ht). gold bronas.. 1/6 

Mn. A Carnegie (ht), white .. 1/3 

Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

Wlliowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION " B." 

6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas. Ac. 

All very ~71 Carriage 

vigorous. 1 * / Paid. 

Alberic Barbter (W.) yellow .. 1/6 

American Pillar (cL.P.). pink .. 1/6 

Bhiah Rambler (cl.,P.). blush.. 1/8 

Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink .. 1/6 

Exoelsa (W.). brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cL, P.). crim- whits 1/6 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION ** B.” 

34 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 


Assured 


Carriage 


14/6 


prize winners. 22 /- 
Avoca(ht), crimson scarlet — 1/3 

Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (bt). white .. 1/3 

Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/* 

Chau. Lefebrre (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Coronation (hp). flesh pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (ht), silvery roee .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jarnain (bp), cerise .. 1/- 

F.thel Malcolm (ht). Ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht). white.. 1/6 

Gl. de C. Gulnoisseau (hp), ver. 1/* 
George Dickson (ht). vel. crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dicluoo (hp). crimson .. 1 /• 
J. B. Clarke (ht). crimson .. 1/8 

Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Begond Weber (ht). sal... 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht). shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (bp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mrs.J.H. Welch (ht). pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Roosevelt (bt). pale flesh.. 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/• 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION “ T. M 
12 first class new roses, nearly 
all gold medallists 

Exceptional 17/0 Carriage 
value- I I/O paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow 2/6 

Constance, rich yellow .. .. 1/6 

laobel, carmine red .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Neltie Barker, creamy white .. 2/- 

Gorgeotu. copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Houtlier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

H. V. Macini), bright crimson.. 1/6 

Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Hatnil, golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow — 3/6 

Mrs. B. Walker _ ~ ~ 1/4 


Hardy Fruits 

“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

AH best sorts OC/C Exceptional valus 
Strong trees. £0/0 Carriage paid 
1 Bramlev's Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Buflield Apple, ceok«. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert 
X Cox's Orange Pippin, deeeert. 

1 William’s Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or demart 
1 Victoria Plum cooker or deessrk 
1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Bcekoop Giant, Black Current. 

4 Whlnham’s Industry Gooseberry. 

12 HuperlaUve Ksspberry, the best. 

All the above-named fruits Bit vM7 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Hardy Border Flowers 


Flowering Shrubs 


Bees* "Victory” Selection, 30 Flrat-class Perennials 'HeyPresto'Seldctlon.isBdautlM 


Carefully selected with object of pro¬ 
ducing continuous display. 

1 Dropmor* Alkanet. 4ft. gentian blue. 

2 Col wall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft. lilac. 

8 Double Hollyhock, 6ft. various colours 
4 Hybrid Larkspur, 6ft, violet purple- 
6 Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft, pink. 

6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft, various colours. 

7 Hybrid I-arkspur, 4ft , sky blue. 

8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, Aft, blue 
0 Red Elecampane. 5ft, crimson, brout 

10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft, geranium red. 

11 Blue Lupin. 4ft. roagnifleent bln*. 

13 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 14ft 

13 Oriental Poppy. 3ft, salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin. 4ft, purest white. 

13 Gauze Flower. Oypeophlla 3ft, white 


9/6 


Bee catalogue for plan showing 
bow to plant Carriage paid. 

16 Hybrid Lupin, 4ft, various 

17 Siberian Tria. 3ft, rich blue 

18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 

19 Showy Flea bane, 14ft. mauve 

20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft, varioo 

21 Pink Knotweed. 6tn., rosy pink. 

22 Mrs- Bradshaw’s Avena, 2ft, scarlet. 

23 Muasin’a Catmint 14 ft-. lavender. 

24 Blue Flea bane, 14ft, violet blue 
36 Blue Perennial Flax, 14ft 

36 Golden Marguerite. 2ft, rich yellow. 
27 Beeaian Miinulua. 9ln.. scarlet gold 

38 Bluo Btarwort. 2ft, rich blue 

39 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft, blue 

30 Showy Btonecrop, 1ft, rosy purple 


Suitable for Q/f> 

a mall gardens. ^ 


Do well la towns 
Carriage paid. 


Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, porpin 
Double Flowered Gone golden yellow, 

Bea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Splre-e Anthony Waterer, red. 

May Broom, cream. 

Rose of Bharon. golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Weigela Eva Rathkn rad. 

Giant Mock Orange, white 
Starry Daisy Buah, white 
Lavender, true fragrant sort 
Sweet Rosemary 
Golden Fonythia, very choice 
White Broom, exceedingly pretty- 


4/6 


Fire Flower* 

- PEN DENNIS ’’ PYRETHRUMS 
7 superb hardy border plants. 

Carriage 
paid. 

(3 0/ each, 21 plant*. P/6 tarrlaye pd.) 

A- M. Kelway. single roee ~ 9d- 

Qenl. French, single red » 9d- 

Esmeralda, single rose.. _ 9d- 

Queen Mary, double pink — 9d- 

J. Kelway. single scarlet » M- 

Hamlet single pink — Bd- 

Yvonne, superb double white— 6d- 


Paeon's Roses 

- PORTIA M PAEONIE8. 


n 


6 of the best and most gorgeous in 
cultivation. 

Immense g/_ 0«riaje 


8 0/ each, 18 plant*, 30/*, carriage pd. 

3 plant*, tame mam*. 8/6. 

Anene Mulrel, lovely rose .. 1/9 

Feetlva Maxima, white.. - 1/9 

Mme Calot soft blueh.. — 1/9 

Carnes elegans. pink .. — 1/9 

Neva, fine silvery pink— — 1/9 

-- M 1/9 


EARLY 8PRINQ 
CABBAGE PLANT8 

im 3/6 

Fine, extra strong plants 
ready for immedlaU planting 
to produce early supplies. 

Bees’ April Queen. 

Bees’ Flower of Spring. 
Winnings tadt 
Wheeler’s Imperial 



Larkspurs 

* LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS. 


Huge 


4/- 


6 superb varieties, all Up- top to* 
border and for cutting 

Carriage 
paid. 

3 of eaeh, 18 plant*, 8/6, earriaa* pd. 
3 plant*, some name, 1/6 

Eureke, rich deep blue .. M. 

Belladonna, double sky bine — 9d 
Albion, the best white .. - 9d. 

Cestrian. double pale blue — 9d. 

Lamartine, deep gentian blue— 9d. 
Persimmon, large, sky blue — 9vL 


Flame Flowers 

“ PICKWICK “ PHLOX. 
10 magnificent hardy plants. 


6/6 


Aurora, salmon rose — — 8d. 

B. van Dedam, scarlet.. — Bd. 

Coquet!cot, orange scarlet — 8d. 

E. Campbell, salmon pink — 8d 

E. Danzanvilllen, One lilac — fid 
Evelyn, salmon roee, new — fid 

F. A Buchner, purest white — 8d 

Uenl. Heutz, salmon red — fid 

Iris, striking violet blue — fid 

Beliua. pink, with cherry centre fid. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for caah 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND *•/- ORDERS 

»re sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In the 1/ -. ealnlmum carriage 34- 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post ftee on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It Is the moat economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3dL 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about ro»«s. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., h« been posted to 

maty be had free on application. There will be no fre»h issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated C 
lo«cue» containing full des<-riptic ns and 20 pafes colour photos, will senro those who hare it A fee 

S 1 ^ 


loftue, containing All d« 

Digitized by 


customers. Additional copies 
Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 
few spare copies are available, 3d. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BOOKS. 


SEASIDE PLANTING FOR SHELTER, 
ORNAMENT, AND PROFIT.* 

This work, by Mr. A. D. Webster, comes 
at an opportune moment, for the abnormal 
felling of British-grown timber during the 
last four years lias depleted what was 
already a very limited supply, and it is 
now absolutely necessary that a very great 
deal of replanting should be done in the 
immediate future, not alone to replace 
wliat ha$ been cut, but to make provision 
for any future needs that may arise, so 
that we shall not be so dependent upon 
foreign countries for our supplies in future 
years as we have been in the past. There 
is also another reason for prompt attention 
to replanting, i.e., shelter, for the removal 
of so many trees has an injurious effect 
upon climatic conditions, exposed ground 
being less able to conserve moisture than 
that covered by trees, while agricultural 
land is more exposed to wind. Forestry 
officials urge that land unsuitable for agri¬ 
culture should be used for sylviculture 
work, and a good deal of land of this de¬ 
scription is found near the sea. In plant¬ 
ing in the vicinity of the sea there are 
three main objects : (1) To check erosion 
and fix moving sand; (2) to provide shelter; 
(3j to turn barren land into profitable 
ground. In some instances the establish¬ 
ment of trees on hitherto bleak, sandy land 
has turned barren wildernesses into 
thriving residential areas. 

Mr. Webster, in his introductory re¬ 
marks, traces the history of seaside plant¬ 
ing, directing attention to various areas in 
the British Isles, France, Belgium, and 
elsewhere, paying special attention to the 
part played by Maram and other Grasses 
in the early stages of fixing moving sand. 
Methods of fixing sand and checking coast 
erosion are, however, more fully dealt with 
in chapter 1, which is followed by a chap¬ 
ter on the preparation of the ground and 
planting. These two chapters describe the 
various devices employed to check sand 
drift and encourage plant growth. Chap¬ 
ter 2 is divided into sections dealing with 
different kinds of soil, the treatment re¬ 
quired by each class of soil being detailed, 
and the names of a few plants likely to 
succeed given. Two trees stand out con¬ 
spicuously as being in advance of all others 
for the first line of shelter, Austrian Pine 
and Maritime or Cluster Pine. Special at¬ 
tention is directed to Maram Grass and 
sand Grass for fixing sand dunes, and to 
various Spartinas for fixing mud flats. 
Attention is paid in chapter 3 to tree 
growtli around the coast, mention being 
made of the different subjects which thrive 
in different areas, including the many ten¬ 
der plants found in the milder counties, 
such as Devonshire and Cornwall. Suc¬ 
ceeding chapters give short descriptions of 
the most useful subjects for commercial 
and ornamental planting, a short chapter 
on climbing and wall plants, another on 
herbaceous and alpine plants, one on 
native seaside plants, and others on the 
cost of seaside planting, returns from sea¬ 
side planting, and insects and fungi in¬ 
jurious to seaside trees. 

As a whole, the work is very interesting 
and well prepared. Unfortunately, a few 
errors occur with regard to plaut names, 
the same tree in more than one instance 
being referred to under more than one 
if nine. Thus the Austrian Pine is called 
Finns austriaca in one place and P. 
Laricio var. austriaca in another, and the 


* " 8eaaide Plantini 
Bj A. D. Webstar. 
Adel^hi'tarmoa, 


lanting for Shelter, Ornamec \ and 


Profit.' 
n, Ltd., 


Cluster Pine is referred to as P. Pinaster 
and P. maritlma. In one place (p. 63) P. 
maritima is said to be a “ so-called variety 
of P. Pinaster ”; in reality it is a synonym. 
A more serious mistake, however, occurs 
on p. 77, where the Paper Birch is said to 
be Broussonetia papyrifera. The Paper 
Birch «is Betula papyrifera, and Brousso¬ 
netia papyrifera is the Paper Mulberry. 
The work is illustrated by a number of 
very good illustrations from photographs 
by Mr. E. J. Wallis. It would have been 
better, however, to have included more 
typical shelter groups instead of the orna¬ 
mental trees grown in sheltered gardens. 


BEES. 


WINTER WORK. 

The quarter of the year represented by 
November, December, and January is one 
in which really nothing at all should be 
done inside a hive, and by “ inside ” I 
mean under the quilts. If it should happen, 
however, that a cake of candy, placed 
under the quilt on the top of the frames, 
has been already consumed, which can be 
detected by appearance and touch, a new 
piece may be introduced, carefully and 
quickly, on a warm day, but it must 
be a really warm day, without aty cold 
breeze. Bees, by the rules of beekeeping, 
should be disturbed in no way at this time 
of year, but famine clearly demands im¬ 
mediate attention. I recommend no 
smoker, but a veil. Bees, when roused at 
unseasonable times, have a habit of dart¬ 
ing rapidly at the operator, and inflicting 
a sting without hesitation. Syrup must 
not he given. If snow falls, clear the 
hive roofs and the alighting boards before 
the thaw. Snow has a peculiar power of 
soaking through a roof which appears to 
be waterproof, while snow on the alight¬ 
ing boards interferes with ventilation. 
Where possible, entrances may be shaded 
from the direct rays of the sun, In snow, 
to prevent the bees from being tempted to 
a flight. The brightness causes them to 
misjudge the season, and leads them to 
think spring has come, with its summons 
to work. A bee, once out in the snow, sel¬ 
dom returns home. Also, when bees com¬ 
mence to fly thus out of season, the whole 
colony is'affected, and the winter cluster 
may partially disperse. There is, conse¬ 
quently, an unseasonable activity, which 
demands more consumption of food to 
meet the extra call upon the bees’ phy¬ 
sical powers. So It may come about that 
we lose both bees and winter food. This 
is, it is true, the extreme probability, but 
it is well to mention it, as a solution of 
what will puzzle some beekeepers who 
may not happen to know this cause of 
dead bee§ round a hive in mid-winter, or 
an unexpectedly rapid disappearance of 
food’ within. 

Other winter duties of the apiarist In¬ 
clude the raking out, with a piece of 
hooked wire, from the inside of the hive 
mouth of dead bees, the keeping of the 
hives clear, under and around, of whatever 
may hold or encourage damp, such as 
dead leaves. Which often whirl under¬ 
neath places in a wind, or fallen twigs and 
small branches of trees. Do not allow 
shrubs and so fortli to extend near the 
hives, nor trees to overhang, if jKxssible. 
These always have an incessant “drip” 
In foggy or misty weather. The making 
of new material, the repair of old appli¬ 
ances, and the fitting up of crates, either 
shallow frames or sections, are work, too, 
which suggests Itself for winter evenings. 
Forethought is a golden word-motto to a 
successful beekeeper, B. R. H. 


COtftESf>O]10E]lGE. 

mm AID VLOVBXI. 

Camellia buds dropping (Anxious ).— 
Three possible reasons may account for 
your Camellias dropping their buds. 
Firstly, an excess of moisture at the 
roots- secondly, the reverse of this, as 
the plants in the pats may get dry in the 
centre of the bail without the fact being 
suspected • and, thirdly—a frequent cause 
—on insufficient circulation of air through¬ 
out the structure in which they are grown. 
Very had case® of bud-dropping are often 
cured by additional ventilation, for it must 
be borne in mind that the Camellia is 
nearly, if not quite, hardy, and resent* 
ooddkng in any way. An examination 
will soon show you whether the plants are 
too wet or too dry a.t the roots, and if no 
fault can be found in this respect, more 
air should be given, especially during the 
dull, damp day* often experienced in 
autumn and winter. A temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 deg*, during the winter is 
the best for them. Within the London 
area we find that a few foggy days will 
cause Camellia bud* to drop wholesale. 

Moving hardy plants (Grower) .—Most 
hardy perennials may he transplanted 
now. It is, indeed, far better to do so at 
this time of year than to wait till the 
spring, as the winter rains settle the soil 
round the roots, and most of them will 
begin to form new roots at once. They 
are thus better enabled to -start -strongly 
into growth the following spring, and arc 
less Liable to suffer from the effects of a 
dry .season. Plants of lowly growth, such 
as dwarf Campanulas, the small mossy 
a-nd encrusted Saxifrages, Primulas, etc 
and fle-shy-rooted things, such as Lobelia 
fulgens, Alstrcemerias, etc., should not bf 
planted until March. They must be well 
established to resist the cold and wet of 
the winter month*. 

Nephrolepis axaltata (H. IT.).—It is 
more than likely that the trouble you 
speak of is due to overdrynees. this 
Fern is a vigorous grower, making large 
quantities of root-fibres, and anything ap¬ 
proaching root dryness would " be detri¬ 
mental to its well-being, and result in the 
fronds suffering in the way vours have 
done. Are you quite sure that there are 
no insects, such a* scale, on the plant? 

If so, then you should cut out and burn 
the worst frond*. If the plant is very 
bare and rough-looking, the worst fronds 
may lie cut out. In the growing season 
see that the plant does not suffer from 
lack of moisture, and in the winter do not 
keep it too wet. A temperature rather 
higher than that of an ordinary green¬ 
house—*av,- 55 degs.—is best for this 
plant. 

Cinerarias drooping (.V. 4.).—It is by 
no mean* an uncommon occurrence for 
Cineraria* to droop in the way yours have 
done, and we have always found that the 
failure was due to unsuitable soil or a 
sudden stoppage of root action brought 
about by a sodden state of the soil, the 
some having been induced by careless 
watering. There may lie worms in the 
compost. Turn one of the plants out, and 
examine the soil, and, should there be any 
worms, water with lime-water. In any 
case, water with caution. The Cineraria 
likes the soil moist, but quickly feels the 
effect of even one oveil'd ose of water. 

Waterside plants (A. A.).—The im¬ 
provement of the sides of the pools may 
he most readily effected by planting the 
banks with vigorous hardy flowers, many 
of the finest plants, sudi as Irises and 
Globe-flowers, thriving in moist soil. You 
cannot do better than plant .some of the 
Day Lillies, Meadoav Sweets, tall Irises, 
Gun.neras, American Swamp Lilies in 
peaty soil, Loosestrife, Golden Rod, Star- 
worts, Knot worts. Moon Daisies, Car¬ 
dinal-flower , and the common Lupine. To 
these you could add name of the nobler 
hardy Ferns, as Royal and Feather Fern*. 
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FRUIT. 

Treatment of Orango tree (Bristol 
"Reader ).— Whether your Orange needs re¬ 
potting or top-dressing will depend to a 
great extent upon the condition of the 
soil, for when in a thriving state and the 
drainage good (an important item) it will 
keep in good health for years without 
being disturbed at the roots. Your plant 
very likely needs repotting, which should 
be done next March, watering very care¬ 
fully until the roots begin to work in the 
frosih soil. If such is the case, turn it out 
of the old pot, and remove as much of the 
old and evidently sour soil as you can 
without disturbing the roots. When this 
is done, choose a quite clean pot, of a size 
sufficient to allow of about an inch of soil 
between the ball of earth and the side of 
the pot. A suitable soil consists of equal 
parts of loam and peat or leaf-mould, with 
a liberal sprinkling of silver sand, which 
must be thoroughly mixed together. In 
potting, press the soil moderately firm. 
Top-dressing is often more injurious than 
otherwise, particularly in the case of 
plants that stand for some time in the 
same pots, as the bottom portion may be 
in bad condition while the top appears to 
be all that can be desired. Orange trees 
are greatly benefited by an occasional 
sponging. 

Grapes shanking (T. D .).—The term 
“ shanking,” from which, from your de¬ 
scription, your Grapes are no doubt suf¬ 
fering, is applied to denote the withering 
up of the stalks and berries of the Grapes. 
Sometimes only a few berries shank, in 
other cases the whole bunch, and in bad 
cases the entire crop. The berries that 
thus shank never ripen, and soon decay. 
As to the causes that produce this, many 
opinions have been given. Over-cropping 
will cause it, while the destruction of the 
foliage by in-sect pests will also bring it 
on. If the roots get into a bad subsoil, or 
the border becomes sour and soddened, 
shanking is sure to follow. Planting in 
too rich, soil and excessive dryness at the 
roots predispose the Vine to produce 
shanked berries. If the roots have got 
down into a sour, wet subsoil, the only 
remedy is to lift the Vines and replant, 
taking care, if the position is 1ow t , to 
afford good drainage, and to use porous 
materials, so that the roots rum freely. 

Scale on Orange trees (E. /?.).—The 
Orange leaves you send are black and 
sticky from the plants being badly in¬ 
fested with brown scale. Persistent 
sixmging of the leaves and slioots with 
soapy water, and removing the scale that 
adheres to the branches with a sharp- 
pointed stick and then well washing them 
with clean soft water, should, if persevered 
in, effect a clearance. See that the plants 
do not suffer from want of water at the 
root®. _ 

Trials at Wlsley in 1919.— The Royal 
Horticultural Society will carry out trials 
of Dwarf French Beans, Cauliflowers, 
Ivettuees, Parsleys, Early Potatoes, Tur¬ 
nips, and Swedes in their gardens at 
Wlsley, Ripley, Surrey, during 1919. 
Seeds, &e., for trial should' reach the 
Director (from whom the necessary entry 
forms may be obtained) not later than 
.Tanuary 31st. 1919. 


BURBERRYS’ 1919 SALE 

Topcoats, Weatherproofs, Suits 
during: January. 

.he BURBERRY WEATHERPRO 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men 
Si Women. Usual Price, 5 (Ins. 

Sale Price, 73 6. 
TicLOCKEh Belted Topcoat 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men , 

A Women Usual Price. 6 Gns. 
Sal© Price, 84 -• 

1 /- extra on above prices for 
packing and carriage. 

A large number of Overcoati 
and 8uitg in wool coatings is 
also available at reduced prices 
by personal selection only. 

Sale List of Bargains post free. 

BURBERB^YSa V 

Ha> market, LAufik,%.VY. 



Hand-Picked Seed Potatoes^ 

Bees' (Guaranteed and Tested) Quality. 


Q-U-A-L-I-T-Y 

— more thanprice — is always 
THE MOST IMPORTANT 
CONSIDERATION IN BUY¬ 
ING. The difference in cost 
between Bees' Guarantasted 
Quality and ordinary seed ia 
recovered many times over in 
** hamper ” crops. 

BEES Ltd. guarantee the 
Seed Potatoes offered to be of 
the best Quality, carefully hAnd- 
picked, free from rogues, 
diseased, and unsound tubers, 
and will return your money in 
lull If you ore not s&tiBhed. 

COST OF CARRIAGE 
ON POTATOES. 

The prices include cost of 
bags. If carriage is to be pre¬ 
paid, please remit as under:— 

(It it advisable to send per pas¬ 
senger train. AU passenger train 
traffic has to be prepaid.) 


Up to 50 miles 

„ 100 „ 

„ 200 ,, 

Over 200 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Bees’ Seed Potato Dept, is now in special charge 
ol a man trained by the 

Board of Agriculture and the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

For several years this specia’ist in Seed Potaloes 
was chief assistant at the famous Ormskirk trials 
of the Board, where all known varieties of Pota¬ 
toes are tested and certihed for immunity from 
wart disease, and where the question of syno- 
mimity is understood a« in no other place in the 
world. The engagement of this highly trained 
man of wide experience indicates how earnest and 
sincere is the desire of Bees Ltd. to serve their 
customers in the most satisfactory way possible. 


Goods Train. 


Passenger Train. 


lewt. 

1/3 

1/9 

2/4 

3/2 


501bs. 
. 1 /- 
. 1/2 
. 1/7 
2/1 


lewt. 

2/4 

3/6 

4/9 

6 /- 


56lbs. 

. 1/6 
. 2/2 
. 2/8 
3/6 


281bs. 

1/1 • 
1/2 
1/4 
1/8 


lJlbs. 
-/11 

1 /- 

1/2 

1/3 


1121 bs. 

56lbs. 

28lbs. 

lllbs. 

32 8 

18/6 

8/6 

4/6 

24 6 

12/6 

6/6 

3/6 

26/6 

13/6 

7/- 

3/9 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

32/6 

16/6 

8/6 

4/8 

24/8 

12/8 

8/6 

3/6 

26/8 

13/6 

7/- 

3/9 

28/6 

14/6 

7/8 

4/- 

21/6 

11/- 

5/9 

3/- 

26/6 

13/8 

7/- 

3/9 

17/8 1 

9/- 1 

4/9 

2/8 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/d 


uver zoo „ .. .. a/a .. «/- •• •• .. , . 

(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your station look up passenger fare In time table, which is 
calculated at about Id. per mile. Thus, if ordinary passenger fare is between 4/3 and 8/4. the distance 
will be between 51 and 100 miles. Potatoes can be sent carriage forward per Goods Tr.iin.) 

PRICE? w -‘ “— 

FIRST EARLY VARIETIES. 

9700 DUKE OF YORK (Scotch). Very early ; yellow flesh kidney.. 

9701 Duke of York ( English ) .. • • •• •• 

9702 EARLY ECLIPSE (Scotch), white kidney ; abundant crops 
9704 EPICURE (Scotch), reliable early ; white round 

9706 MAY QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, very heavy cropper .. 

9707 May Queen (English) .. • • •• ■ • • • 

Midlothian Early. -Another name for Duke of York, which see. 

9708 NINETY-FOLD (SeofcA). White kidney, mealy, good flavour. 

31bs. of seed gave a crop of 2731bs., hence the name 

9710 Sharp’s EXPRESS (Scotch). White-fleshed kidney .. 

9711 Sharp’s Express (English) .. •• •• 

9712 Sir John Llewellyn (Scotch). Kidney, white flesh 

SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. 

9714 BRITISH QUEEN ( Scotch L White kidney, heavy cropper.. 

9716 Great Soot (Scotch). A white round, fine flavour, heavy cropper 

MAINCROP VARIETIES. 

9718 Arran Chief (Scotch). White round, vigorous; disease resisting 
9720 Factor (Scotch). Very prolific, excellent flavour, handsome 

9722 King Edward (ScoteA). Fine tuber, splashed with pink 
9724 Up-to-Date (Scotch). Oval or kidney shape ; white flesh 

IMMUNE VARIETIES OF POTATOES 

Authorised by the Board of Agrloulture for Planting on Land Scheduled for Wart Disease. 

NEW VARIETIES OF IMMUNE POTATOES. 

9726 EDZELL BLUE (Early). Coloured round, flesh a pure white ; crops well^ quality excellent. 
When peeled, the cooked tubert are pure white. (Scotch). 1 ewt. 39/6, 561bs. 20/-, 281bs. 

9727 1 Edzel^Blue & ( English). 1 cwt. 32/6. 56lbs. 16/6, 281 bs. 8/6, 141bs. 4/8. 

9728 RESISTANT SNOWDROP (First Early). White kidney-shaped tubers, white fleshed ; flavour 
very good, and crops very well. It is so far the only reliable early white kidney potato immune 
from wart disease, lib. 1/-, 41bs. 3/9, 71bs. 5/6,141bs. 10/6. . . 

9730 THE BISHOP (Maincrop. Scotch). At the trials of the Board of Agriculture and at the subse¬ 
quent Exhibition (where a few pounds of this new variety changed hands at the rate of 5s. per 
pound) there was a concensus of opinion that no finer potato had ever been seen. It is regarded 
as the most beautiful and most perfect tuber ; with a skin like satin, scarcely any eye and of a 
perfect long oval shape. Is a good cropper, and is immune from wart disease, lib. 1/-, 41bs. 

0732 3 KERR*S 6 PIN ^(Maincrop). Awarded Gold Medal as one of the best immune varieties, 
Tubers round to oval, very handsome in shape and most delicately tinted pink. 11 call white , 
flavour and cooking qualities excellent; yields a very heavy crop of good-sized tubers. (Scotch.) 
lewt 36/6 561bs. 18/6. 281bs. 9/6,141bs. 5/- 

9733 Kerr’s Pink (English). 1 cwt. 28 / 6 , 561bs. 14/6, 281bs. 7/6,141bs. 4/- 

9734 MAJESTIC (Maincrop). At the moment this is the greatest desideratum of>»e potato 
world and right well does it deserve its position. White, of rather long and sllghbj-flattened 
kidnev shape with eyes which scarcely cause dentations in the surface, and a smooth clear akin, 
it is a variety of striking appearance as well as proportions The quality is first rate In every 
respect, while its cropping powers are enormous. (Scotch.) 1 cwt. 44/6, 561bs. 22/6, 281bs. 

97Majestic (English). 1 cwt. 36/6, 681bs. 18/8, 281bs. 9/6,141bs. 5/— 

9730 TINDWALD PERFECTION (Roi> Roy). (Maincrop.) At the Board of Agriculture trials this 
vear this variety has confirmed the excellent opinion formed last season. It is a white round of 
very’ good quality, and is a good reliable cropper. 1 cwt. 32/6, 561bs. 18/8, 281bs. 8/6, 
141bs. 4/6. 

SECOND EARLY IMMUNE POTATOES. 

9738 King George V. (Scotch). Resembles British Queen; heavy 

cropper .. .. .. 

9739 King George V. (English) .. .. •• •• 

9740 GREAT SCOT (Scotch), iine also as a Maincrop; delicious 

9741 GREAT SCOT ( English ) .. • • ••, . 

0742 THE ALLY (Scotch). Oval to round; immense cropper .. 

0742 THt. A1-1-X ' MA1I > CROp IMMUNE VARIETIES. 

9744 Golden Wonder (Scotch). Kidney shaped, white flesh, excellent 
9746 Langworthy (Scotch). White kidney of splendid 
9748 The Lochar (ScoteA). Awarded gold medal at the trials of the 
Board of Agriculture : white round, a heavy cropper .. 

VrUU aJtamaf/l^dout^whidtlaliety doc• best in their district, it unit 'wise U> grow two or three of the newer~sorts. 
and not rely on any otie sort. 

9760 Mushroom Spawn, 8d. brick, 7/6 ^oz. Carriage on 1 6d., on 3 9d., on 12 1/-^ 

9761 Giant Red Shallots, 1/3 lb., 4!bs. 4/9, 7lbs. 8/-, 14lbs. 15/- • 

9762 Giant Red Shallots, Extra selected, 1/6 lb., 41bs. 5/6,71bs. 10/3,141bs. 20/- 

9763 Onion Sets. lib. 2/6, 21bs. 4/9, 41bs. 9/- 

9764 Rhubarb Sets, Crimson Champagne, 3/6 doz. Carriage, 1 /- 

9765 Mint Roots, best quality garden mint, 1/- lb., postage extra, 

IZIBEES Ltd., 175 b Mill Street, Liverpool 
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TT’S the pile of greasy 
H -*■ tins which makes the 
washing-up so formidable. 
§f Let Monkey Brand clean 
them for you. It will make 
greasy meat tins, baking 
sheets, cake tins, saucepan 
lids, in fact ‘all tinware, 
sparkling and free from the 
faintest trace of grease or 
tarnish. Monkey Brand is 
a wholesome and reliable 
preparation for a thousand 
household uses. <5ive it a 
place in your kitchen to-day. 

WON’T WASH 
CLOTHES. 

TWO BARS FOR 4d. 

MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD- 
TIN LIKE SILVER-PAINT 
LIKE NEW. 
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THOUGHTS IH 

fl S|HHIib 

Being in town recently, I was shown into 
a Kensington garden to offer some sug¬ 
gestions concerning it. For size this gar¬ 
den, typical of hundreds, was such that a 
country cottager would look at wdth con¬ 
tempt, and dub it “a backyard.” It is 
none-the-lees. prized on that account, and 
it was with a patent anxiety to improve it 
that my suggestions -were solicited. “ It is 
so small,” said the proprietor, “ that 
really one does not know how to make the 
best use of it.” “^TTuly so,” I remarked, 
“ but I see no reason why it cannot be 
made pretty.” Reminding him of the old 
saying, “A little farm well tilled,” I ven¬ 
tured to offer a few suggestions which I 
had the pleasure of finding were accept¬ 
able, and if acted upon can transform this 
dull and rather dismal patch of smoky 
London into a miniature oasis pleasing to 
the eye and gratifying to the senses. 

I think I have shown from time to time 
how distasteful life in a crowded town is 
to me, with its wilderness of ugly bricks 
and mortar and chimney-pots shutting out 
the free air and every perspective sugges¬ 
tive of the infinite. But I am well aware 
of the fact that the exigencies of everyday 
life compel great numbers of refined and 
cultured people to submit themselves to 
this unnatural environment, where every 
canon of healthy growth and development 
is violated, and many of our most popular 
flowers refuse to grow. I know, too, for I 
have witnessed it, w r ith what patience and 
ingenuity they set about beautifying their 
tiny plots, hiding, so far as they may, all 
that is unsightly and depressing, coaxing 
their favourite flowers to grow under con¬ 
ditions which the text-books would tell us 
were certain death, turning to their use all 
sorts of contrivances to produce telling 
effects, and what is most wonderful, 
succeeding. I raise my hat to these good 
people, whose ardent love and irrepressible 
enthusiasm put to shame the lukewarm¬ 
ness of many of us who are more favour¬ 
ably placed and whose efforts, exercised on 
such a tiny scale, bring such immensely 
pleasurable results for themselves and 
others. 

And after all, the smaller the garden, 
the more reason there is to make every 
square foot of it a “beauty spot.” The 
largest gardens, like the largest pictures, 
are not always the most beautiful. There 
are some little gems by Watteau in which 
I can find as much detail to admire and 
enthuse over as in many an ambitious 
fresco, and if a painting cannot be ap¬ 
praised according to size, neither can a 
garden. I have seen designs and picked 
up ideas in an enthusiastic and ingenious 
workman’s garden which I have found 
worthy of copying, and by no means out of 
place in a larger and bolder setting. 

As I stand t<vd»y in my oVfi large gar¬ 
den and realist the tfr|od< 43 Wpboldness, 
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the many advantages native to it, where I 
know not what it is to be “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” or feel the irk¬ 
someness of boundaries, w T here the 
imagination can have full play and quite 
ambitious designs are not ruled out for 
want of space, I feel a glowingly warm 
sympathy toward those who, labouring 
under disadvantages, a thousandfold more 
than any I experience, are as instinct with 
the true spirit of gardening as I am, and 
are as truly keeping it alive in the heart of 
London town as 1 am on the open country 
side. 

My sympathy carries me back into that 
tiny “backyard” plot in Kensington, 
called by courtesy a garden. Uninterest¬ 
ing and unpromising as it appears at first 
glance, I stand there but a few moments 
before possibilities suggest themselves 
almost more quickly than I can note them. 
And if 1 do note them, my Kensington 
friend, it is on j'our behalf and that of all 
who own similar plots in the same locality. 
Their name is legion. 

1 can see myself standing there at 
Kaster-tlde. The air is redolent with fra¬ 
grance, emanating from a Daphne in one 
corner and a clump of Violets, almost hid¬ 
den among the undergrowth, in another. 
I sec another spot lighted up by the sulphur 
tips of the Primroses emerging from their 
sheaths like to so many tiny torches or the 
glowing tips of fairies’ fingers. What may 
L>e taken for tatters torn from the sky are, 
in reality, Scillas, and their 6heen of azure 
appears to gleam and glance as though 
fugltively inclined to fly back to the sky. 
I don’t know why this particular colour 
declines >to stand still. Cheerfulness, 
warmth, and brightness are imparted by 
the golden, classic heads of the graceful 
Daffodil, which disdains not to dispense 
her charms even in uncongenial sur¬ 
roundings. 

On that miniature rockery mysterious 
agencies are at work unrolling the Hart’s- 
tongue and' the forked fronds of the 
Osmunda, and around these the snowy 
Arabis and the purple Aubrietla are 
proving how beautifully they blend and 
how they were certainly destined to be 
always together. Their office is to open 
the door to fancy’s flight. 

“ Slone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage,” 

and despite many miles of buildings, ugly 
and otherwise, the mind is translated to 
some favourite spot on the southern slopes 
of the Alps, where the virgin snows gleam 
glistening white against the alpine flowers. 
And now, after a week or two, I again see 
myself there. The i>erfumes of the Daphne 
and Violets have given place to those of 
the Sweet Briar and Wallflower, the blue 
of the Scilla to that of the Forget-me-not, 
a-nd the early Daffodils to the more 


grandiose Emperor. Warmth and richness 
are provided by the glowingly bronze new 
foliage of the Chinese Pseony. Here and 
lhere are a clump or two each of Auriculas 
and Polyanthus, Pansies and Daisies, and 
on the rockery the colouring is augmented 
by Gentians, Speedwells, London Pride, 
and other early Saxifrages. Note, too, the 
tiny patches of Virginian Stock growing 
up at our feet; little things, but not to be 
despised, for they contribute their full 
quota to the general effect. 

This Kensington garden is first and fore¬ 
most a spring garden, attaining its maxi¬ 
mum of beauty just when the fre6h young 
leaves begin to clothe the trees and before 
they become too dense to admit the clear 
sunlight. But it can be beautiful in sum¬ 
mer and in autumn, too. I see it as I 
would have it in late August and Septem¬ 
ber. There the vivid blood-red splashes 
of the Fuchsia are given an enhanced effect 
by their contiguity to the large star-flowers 
of the single Marguerite of purest white. 
The low dark lines necessarily created by 
the abnormal height of the partition walls 
are illumined by yellow Calceolarias 
fronted with blue Lobelias. Ivy-leaved! 
Pelargoniums growing in pockets fastened 
to the wall and specimen plants of Mar¬ 
guerites in turned-up drain-pipes break up 
any idea of flatness, and I emphasise the 
fact that there is no plant equal to the 
single Marguerite for such a purpose. 

The centre of the garden is relieved by 
a living flower-basket formed on a small 
mound of rockwork, and this is comi>osed 
of Ivy, Antirrhinums, Begonias, and white- 
sepalled Fuchsias. A mass of the •white 
Anemone japonica is just beginning to 
bloom at the end of the garden, and near¬ 
by are a couple of China Roses which have 
earned the right to be called “monthly.” 
Entrance to this garden is from the draw¬ 
ing-room, the French window opening on 
to a flight of steps. Those steps, when I 
visited there first, were bare, but now I 
see them supporting festoons of Roses, 
Jessamine, and Honeysuckle, these being 
planted against the outer sides of the steps 
and trained over bent-iron arches. 

I have by no means exhausted the list of 
plants used to furnish this small plot 
which in yards does not exceed 20 by 8. 
There have been Lilac bloom and Rhodo¬ 
dendron, Irises and bulbous flowers, Violas 
and others, each in their turn replacing 
those that have gone before, and now I 
can see the green spears of the Crocus and 
Snowdrops thrusting up to be first in the 
pageant of 1919. It needs only Love as the 
moving spirit, with patience, forethought, 
and care to wait upon it and perform 
winders. F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 

Centropogon Lucyanus.— This is one of 
the old-fashioned things that a decade or 
two back were often seen blooming in the 
cool conservatory at this time, but which 
in many instances have been discarded be¬ 
cause the. flowers are not suitable for 
cutting, ue shduld rather welcome plants 
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that cannot be thus ruthlessly cut down 
the moment the heads of blossom open. 

Th« Winter 8weet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans).—This is flowering with unusual 
freedom this season. Such pruning as is 
required iB best done when the plants are 
in bloom by cutting the shoots with their 
flowers moderately freely, selecting those 
that would have to be removed later on. 

It is a welcome flower in the house, a few 
sprays scenting the largest room, their fra¬ 
grance and freshness enduring for many 
days. 

Crassula laotea.— As a basket plant, 
blooming during the winter, this species 
with its 'creamy-white flowers is always 
welcome. To ensure flowering at this sea¬ 
son it is necessary to make an early start 
with the cuttings, selecting for this pur- 
I>oee the nearly full-grown rosettes that 
cluster around the large established plants. 
Trior to rooting very little moisture is 
needed, if at all, and at any time only 
moderate watering is necessary. 

Lonloera 8tandIslil. — 1 Those who have 
large plants of this know full well the 
value of its fragrant blossoms in the win¬ 
ter when such things are by no means 
plentiful. Its chief drawback, perhaps, is 
that the plants lose the bulk of the leaves 
at this season, but still the fragrance 
greets one in passing a few bushes or even 
a solitary one in the open where the posi¬ 
tion is sufficiently favoured for it to blos¬ 
som. As a pot plant in the cool green¬ 
house it is also worth attention. ' 

Plumbago rosea.— At any season of the 
year this is a beautiful plant, more especi¬ 
ally at the present time when flowering 
subjects are rather scarce. There is also 
much to admire in a growth that is not in 
the least degree formal, and which i9 still 
more pleasing when freely studded with its 
charming rose-pink sprays. During win¬ 
ter the flowering is not so abundant, but 
the lovely colour of the blooms renders 
them most attractive and welcome now, 
even though the sprays are but sparsely 
produced. 

Berberls Thunbergl.— Your correspond¬ 
ents do well to call attention to this shrub, 
for even amidst a wealth and variety of 
beautiful autumnal tints it surpasses in 
brightness almost anything in dwarf 
shrubs, large groups of it on dry banks and 
among rocks.being especially conspicuous. 
It takes on colour early, and if occupying 
sheltered positions the fading leaves are 
very persistent, thus making a bright dis¬ 
play for a prolonged period. It is easily 
propagated, cuttings of ripened shoots in¬ 
serted in the open in light soil rooting as 
freely as Currants. 

Primula vertiolllata.— In the greenhouse 
at this season the fine whorls of yellow 
blossoms of this plant are always attrac¬ 
tive, more so where the plants have been 
grown with this object in view. It is an 
Abyssinian species, and therefore quite un¬ 
reliable for the open garden. But, given 
the same treatment from seed as the forms 
of P. sinensis, it is quite as attractive as 
these when in flower, and possesses a 
beauty of foliage that is quite unique. 
Grown in a rather rich sandy loam, the 
plant is strong and robust, and flowers pro¬ 
fusely for weeks in succession. 

Blue flowers In the winter.— There are 
none too many of these in either stove or 
greenhouse at this season of the year. In 
the stove Eranthemum pulchellum makes 
one of the brightest of plants, producing a 
profusion of its deep blue flowers in con¬ 
stant succession for a long time. True, 
the blue flowers do not show up well at 
night, but, nevertheless, by daylight they 
are exceedingly pretty, nmWng ^ beautiful 


addition to a stove in conjunction with 
Poinsettias. It will thrive well in a damp 
position, and the flowers last a fairly good 
time when cut, as the advanced buds, will 
open in succession to the expanded blooms. 

Trachelospermum jasminoldea. — This 
was a favourite- exhibition plant some 
thirty years back, and was often included 
in twelve flowering stove or greenhouse 
plants, its trailing habit lending itself to 
balloon or umbrella shape training. For 
clothing pillars or standard supports in a 
cool structure with plenty of light it is 
unequalled. Under glass it is subject to 
scale, causing the otherwise glossy green 
foliage to become black. To remove this 
i a sponge is necessary, using warm, soapy 
water with a little paraffin mixture added. 
At JMcton we had plants out of doors 
against sunny walls, but they did not grow 
very kindly, and often got damaged by 
severe frosts. The best specimen that has 
come under my notice was growing in a 
very sheltered nook on a terrace wall at 
Pentlllie Castle, East Cornwall, in con¬ 
junction with Bougainvillea glabra. The 
latter required too much coddling to say 
it was hardy even in that favoured county. 
—James Mayne, Eltham. 

The Kaffir Lily (Sohlzostylls eoccinea).— 
This is one of the most valuable of 
autumn-flowering plants, for it will grow 
almost anywhere, provided it is well 
watered during dry weather in summer, j 

is a persistent bloomer, and I have been 
cutting the fine 2-feet to 3-feet spikes from 
early September until now (mid-Decem¬ 
ber). In habit the Kaffir Lily is much like 
a Montbretla, and, while it is improved by 
occasional breaking up and replanting, it 
has none of the bad habits of the Momt- 
bretia. The flowers, produced along one 
side of the stem, are each an inch or more 
in diameter, sauoer-sha,ped', and of a bright 
crimson-sca rlet. They are first ■'rate for 
indoor decoration, since the stems are 
rigid, yet graceful, and if the spikes are 
cut when the lower blooms are open, the 
remainder of the buds on the spike will 
keep up a succession for many weeks. 
Though, perhaps, not quite hardy every¬ 
where, the Kaffir Lily has, quite unpro¬ 
tected, withstood wry severe frost with 
me.— North Wales. 

The Algerian iris (Iris unguicularis).— 
Nothing is so choice or beautiful in the 
hardy garden at the present moment as 
this where planted at the foot of a sunny 
wall. Here a certain dryness for its roots, 
the result of contact with the surrounding 
masonry, may have something to do with 
the perfect health and the certain freedom 
of flowering. Giving little trouble and 
furnishing a supply of the delicate and 
pretty blooms at such a time would appear 
ample recommendation for planting simi¬ 
lar positions freely with the same subject 
Not only docs the plant grow and flower, 
but there is evidence that in such positions 
the foliage escapes the cold and cutting 
winds that in the open frequently play 
such havoc with the plants. Such a check 
to foliage could scarcely be aught else than 
a check to its flowering. By planting in 
the position suggested much of this may 
be avoided, in the warmer counties at 
least. If more is needed to be told of this 
beautiful winter flower it may be found in 
the variation from the original, the variety 
speciosa and the lovely white kind adding 
even greater beauty to the species above 
noted. 

Mild weather and its effects. —Walking 
round the gardens to-day (December 
17th), I noted the following plants in 
flower:—Polyanthus of many shades in 
great profusion,; Aconites in large 
' patches; Snowdrops, flowering very 


freely; Christmas Boses, two kinds; Wall¬ 
flowers, several colours; Cyclamens, 
several varieties; Chimonanthus fra- 
grans; Jasminum nudiflorum; Pyrus 
japonica, two varieties; Lonicera fra- 
grantLssima; Roses Dorothy Perkins, 
Zephirin Drouhin, Gen. McArthur, 
Hugh Dickson, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Cruse an Teplitz, and several others; 
Violets everywhere, no difficulty in gather¬ 
ing several bunches; Violas, several 
kinds; Forsythia suspensa. These flowers 
did not impress me favourably. I have 
seen similar things in the garden at this 
season of the year before, and I think 
they bode bad' things for spring. Our 
only hope is that the weather will soon 
become colder, and thereby keep things 
to their proper season of flowering. These 
flowers are not the only things to think 
of. Our fruit trees will soon be affected 
in a similar way, and, once these start, 
only a continuance of frost would hold 
them back in the spring. So far as ap¬ 
pearances go, there is a wonderful pro¬ 
mise of fruit for next summer.—T. 
Arnold, Cirencester Park t Cirencester. 

Colohicum speclosum.— 1 This has large, 
massive flowers, which are, not inaptly, 
likened to Tulips in point of size. It is 
desirable to plant the conns where they 
are carpeted by some plant through which 
the flowers may spring. The long tubes of 
the blooms are thus supported, and the 
flowers stand rough weather much better 
than when uncarpeted. It may also be 
planted In Grass, but it is not always con¬ 
venient to do this, as the Grass must be 
left uncut after the flowers appear and 
until well into the summer, when the 
leaves wither. There are many suitable 
carpeting plants for the border or rock 
garden—both excellent situations for C. 
speclosum. This handsome Meadow Saf¬ 
fron has large, finely formed flowers. The 
typical form has handsome crimson-purple 
flowers with whitish tubes. The finer 
variety, C. speciosum rubrum, is brighter, 
and has red tubes. It varies consider¬ 
ably, and there are some selected varieties 
with flowers of almost ruby-red. One of 
these is known as C. speciosum maximum, 
but one of the deepest in colour is some¬ 
times named C. speciosum superbum, and 
occasionally “ Wood’s variety.” The white 
variety, C. speciosum album, is a great 
beauty, and is now quite reasonable in 
price, so freely has it increased.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Llquidambar at Bloton.— In his de¬ 
scription of a Llquidambar in the beauti¬ 
ful gardens at Bicton, Devon, Mr. James 
Mayne (p. 608) says it is growing above “ a 
subsoil of the old red sandstone so often 
met with In Devon.” i That it is not so is 
made clear by Professor Clayden in his 
book, “ History of Devonshire Scenery. 

In the chapter describing this particular 
formation he writes : “ So far nothing has 
been said of Devon. Attention lias been 
restricted to the country lying north of the 
Bristol Channel. The reason is simple— 
that the old red sandstone extends no 
further 9 outh; its place in the geological 
sequence is there occupied by a totally 
different set of deposits which were most 
certainly marine.” The red rocks of this 
part of the county are the Keuper Mario, 
a much more recent formation. This is 
well seen on the cliffs east of Sidmouth, 
where the red rocks are capped with green¬ 
sand and chalk. To go a step further, it 
is interesting to note that there is evidence 
of fossilised remains ^of the distinctly 
American genus Llquidambar in the earlier 
lignites of the Val d’Arno. What a fairy¬ 
land of romance does a little study of plant 
geography reveal!— Stanley Chipper- 
field, Ottery St. Mary 1 1 Devon. 
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COTONEASTER ROTUN DIFOLIA. — A SUb-ever- 
green bush, seldom more than 6 feet higii. 
The leaves are of a dark, glossy green, 
and on some of the branches are disposed 
in a regular manner, suggestive of C. hori¬ 
zon tails. It was introduced from its 
Himalayan home in 1825. A notable fea¬ 
ture of this Cotoneasber is that the bright 
red berries will often remain untouched 
by birds, though they have long stripped 
the fruits of the other kinds. Mice, too, I 
have found to be particularly fond of the 
berries of C. liorizontalls. 

Cotoneaster Simonsi. —This is a vigorous- 
growing, rather upright-habited shrub that 
will reach a height of a dozen feet or so. 
The actual date of its introduction is, I 
believe, unknown, but It has been long 
grown in gardens. 

Cotoneaster thymifolia. — While this 
may be but a variety of C. microphylla, it 
is, in its best form, totally distinct there¬ 
from as a garden plant. It forms a tiny 
evergreen shrub, well stilted for rock- 
work. 

This by no means exhausts the list of 
older Cotoneasters, but it is sufficient to 
show that among them are some very de¬ 
sirable kinds. K. It. W. 


THE ORANGE BALL-TREE 
(Buddleia globosa). 

Tiiere can be no question as bo the beauty 
of the different forms of the Chinese 
Buddleia variabilie that have been intro¬ 
duced within recent years. The old South 
American Buddleia globosa, popularly 
termed the Orange Ball-tree, must not, 
however, be overlooked, for it is remark¬ 
ably handsome when in bloom, and quite 
distinct from any other flowering shrub. 
The rich yellow flowers are borne in small 
globular clusters, which, in their turn, are 
disposed in large panicles. When these 
are at their be6t a well-flowered bush is 
very beautiful, and the sweet honey-llke 
fragrance of the blossoms is another very 
attractive feature. This Buddleia Is hardy 
in most parts of the country, as, even if 
cut back during the winder, it quickly re¬ 
covers. It succeeds particularly well near 
the sea, where, especially along the south 
coast, it grows luxuriantly. As China and 
neighbouring districts appear to be the 
home of the different Iluddleias, it is 
strange that this solitary species should be 
found in South America. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8yringa villosa.— Species of Syringa or 
Lilac are often neglected in favour of the 
numerous tine garden varieties of S. 
vulgaris, although some of them are really 
first-rate flowering shrubs. S. villosa is 
one of the choicer species, and is more 
closely related to the Himalayan S. Emodi 
than to the common Lilac. It is a robust 
shrub, native of N. China, and was intro¬ 
duced about thirty years ago. Unfor¬ 
tunately, its value as a flowering shrub 
was not recognised for many years after 
its introduction, and it is only recently 
that attention has been directed to it. 
Growing quite 15 feet high, it forms a 
shapely bush 10 feet or more across, the 
leaves dark green above and silvery be¬ 
neath. The rosy-lilac flowers are borne in 
terminal and axillary panicles, a single in¬ 
florescence being sometimes 18 inches long 
and averaging quite half that length. The 
flowering time is June, after the better- 
known Lilacs are over. If it could be 
hybridised with the garden varieties of S. 
vulgaris quite a new type might be ob¬ 
tained which would prolong the flowering 
season for three or four weeks. It can be 
increased by seeds and by layers, and does 
not require regular pruning, although It is 
a good plan to remove the old flower-heads 
as soon as theClllbdm&i fade.—D. 
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SOME GOOD OLD COTONEASTERS. 

A great number of new species has been 
introduced, mainly from China, during the 
present century, and several of them have 
from time to time been noted In th^ pages 
of Gardening. Showy as some of the new¬ 
comers are, they* by no means take the 
place of the older kinds. Included among 
these last are some of the most orna¬ 
mental members of the genus, especially 
those enumerated below. 

Cotoneaster frigida. —This summer-leaf¬ 
ing kind forms a large bush, or, if left to 
a single stem, a small tree. The whJte 


quentJy, form a flattened frond-like sur¬ 
face. It passes through at least three dis¬ 
tinct phases of beauty during the season; 
first, the pinkish flowers, which expand 
in May, have a very pretty effect among 
the tender, green, unfolding leaves. Next 
the berries, when ripe, aTe of a bright red 
colour. After tills, the majority of the 
leaves die off in various shades of red and 
orange, while those at the tips of the 
shoots remain green. As a rule, all the 
leaves are not shed till the New Year, and 
when bare of foliage the plants attract 
attention by reason of the regular fish- 
l 


Flower in g shoots of the Orange-Ball tree (Buddleia globosa). 


flowers, borne in flattened corymbs, make 
a good show when at their best. The 
most striking feature, however, Is the 
large clusters of bright scarlet berries, 
which ripen in the autumn. If untouched 
by the birds, they form a brilliant picture 
for a long time, but in some districts they 
are soon eaten. This species will succeed 
better than most shrubs in town gardens. 
It Is a native of the Himalayas, and was 
introduced In 1824. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis. —This is of 
spreading growth, about a couple of feet 
in height. It will, however, spread for a 
ocmsiderable distance in a horizontal man¬ 
ner. The minor bran^es are oppositely 
dtej>o<?ed Jjp one regular ( ™i|canse- 


bonedike arrangement of the shoots. This 
is particularly manifest when the ground 
is covered with hoar frost. This species 
is a native of Gliina, but was introduced 
about the ’SO’s of the last century. 

Cotoneaster microphylla. —An old' and 
well-known kind native of the elevated 
regions of the Himalayas, from whence it 
was introduced in 1824. It is an ever¬ 
green shrub of a low, prostrate habit of 
growth, and will in time spread a consider¬ 
able distance. The bright red berries 
form a cheerful winter feature. For the 
covering of sloping banks and the bolder 
arrangements of rockwork it Is well 
suited, and if secured to a wall it will 
mount up a considerable height. 
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NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
The vagaries of fashion are no doubt, to 
a certain extent, answerable for the de¬ 
cline in popularity of hard-wooded plants, 
but another important factor is that these 
subjects require more careful handling 
and closer attention than the bulk of de¬ 
corative plants now grown. The pretty 
little specimens of the few Heaths that 
still remain popular, the Boronias, and one 
or two others that are grown in quantity 
for market, show that the culture of such 
things, at least in a comparatively small 
state, is still fully understood. In olden 
times the Leschenaultlas were looked upon 
as furnishing a good test of the cultivator’s 
skill, but now it is almost impossible to 
obtain them. The last of the genus to hold 
its own in gardens was Leschenaultia 
biloba major, with flowers of a charming 
shade of bright blue. From its distinct 
tone of colour it, as a specimen plant, was 
a decided break-away from its associates, 
and, furthermore, it is less particular in 
its cultural requirements than the other 
Leschenaultlas, of which L. formosa is 
one of the best. 

Among the many good old-fashioned 
greenhouse plants whose place is by no 
means filled with subjects of more recent 
introduction may be mentioned Acro- 
phyllum venosum, Aphelexis of sorts, 
Chorizemas, Draeophyllum gracile, Hovea 
Celsii, Phoenocoma prolifera, Pimeleas, 
Polygalas, greenhouse Statices, and others. 
■While most of the hard-wooded Heaths 
have dropped out of cultivation, there are 
a few sorts, chiefly known as soft-wooded 
Heaths, that are still grown. Of Heaths 
which can be still classed as popular may 
be mentioned Erica caffra, E. candi- 
dissima, E. Cavendishiana, E. gracilis, E. 
hyemalie, E. melanthera, E. persoluta, E. 
Spenceriana, E. ventricosa, and E. WI1- 
moreana. 

Hard-wooded plants are, however, not 
the only ones that have fallen out, as an 
example of others is furnished by the 
greenhouse Pelargoniums. While some 
sections, such as the Ivy-leaved, Zonal, 
and Decorative, are grown perhaps more 
than they ever were, the Shows and 
Fancies have almost disappeared. One 
often meets with varieties referred to as 
Show, but they are more properly classed 
as Decorative, for the flow T ers are wanting 
in the shape and markings of the old Show 
type of w T hieh such notable varieties used 
to be raised by the late Mr. Foster, 
Clewer Manor, Windsor. Though the 
flowers of these Show varieties were in 
colour, shape, and markings all that could 
be desired, they probably, as the result of 
in and in breeding, gradually declined in 
vigour, and this is no doubt the reason of 
their being at the present time so seldom 
seen. Lack of size is the cause of the 
pretty little Fancy varieties dropping out 
of cultivation. 

D i gitized by Cj O 05IC 


Other plants that do not occupy the posi¬ 
tion they once did (are the flowering Cacti 
of the Phyllocaetns group, the Oleander, 
represented by several varieties, double, 
not semi-double, forms of Primula sinen¬ 
sis, and, among other -things, Pompon 
Chrysanthemums. H. P. 


NERINE FOTHERGILLI MAJOR. 
The illustration of this on page 587- serves 
to call attention to a beautiful class of 
autumn - flowering greenhouse bulbs. 
Botanists tell us that curvifoliu i s the 
true specific mime, but that of Fothergilli 
is too lirmly fixed to be generally dis¬ 
carded. As stated, it is one of the oldest 
and most robust of the Nerlues, for, given 
suitable treatment, it will flower year 
after year without being disturbed at the 
roots. Where the bullis are lifting each 
other out of the pots, they will flower with 
great freedom. 

Apart from the species, of which there 
are a score or more, there is a great num¬ 
ber of garden forms, many of which have 
been given Awards of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society within the last 
twenty years or thereabouts. Most of 
them are richly coloured, a notable feature 
of many being the sparkling coruscations 
that overspread the jietals, giving to them, 
when viewed from certain standpoints, Ihe 
appearance of being studded with minute 
jewels. In some species the segments of 
the flower are regularly arranged, ns may 
be seen in the above-referred-to illustra¬ 
tion of Fothergilli major, while in 
others they are disposed in a semi-circle 
on the upper part, leaving an open space 
in the lower. This feature is very pro¬ 
nounced in Nerine Bowdeni, a compara¬ 
tively new species, whose very large 
flowers are of a rose-pink colour, with a 
darker stripe down the centre of each seg¬ 
ment. There is a variety pallida, with 
blusli-coloured blossoms. When N. Bow¬ 
deni first flowered in this country, the 
blossoms developed late in tile season, 
hence it w r as provisionally given the 
specific mime of tardiflora. Further ex¬ 
perience, however, served to show that this 
late blooming was accidental, for it proved 
to be earlier than some of the others. 
The mime w r as therefore changed to that, 
of Bowdeni, after the gentleman through 
whom it w T as introduced. Under cultiva¬ 
tion N. Bowdeni has proved to be hardier 
than many other Nerines; indeed, it will 
succeed out of doors under conditions suit¬ 
able for the Belladonna Lily. 

As stated on page 587, the flowers of the 
different Nerines show a wide range of 
colour, those of carmine, orange, and 
scarlet shades being particularly brilliant. 
Some white, or almost white, forms have 
been raised, but they are at present 
scarce, as propagation from single bulbs 
is a slow r process. The most generally dis¬ 
tributed of those with white flowers is an 


albino of a true species—namely, N. 
flexuosa: This, knowm as N. flexuosa 

alba, has a rather tall, slender spike; the 
segments of the flowers are disposed as in 
N. Bowdeni. A group of this forms a 
pretty and distinct feature in the green¬ 
house, though the blossoms are wanting 
in the vivid tints of some of the others. 
Among the latest of the Nerines to bloom 
is N. undulata, or crispa, a small-growing 
kind with almost Grass-like leaves. The 
flower segments of this are very narrow 
and prettily waved, so that a head of 
bloom when at Its best is very light and 
elegant. This Is very effective when a 
number of bulbs Is grown in one pot or 
deep pan. The cultural directions given 
on page 587 are, though brief, very much 
to the point. 

All the Nerines are natives of South 
Africa, but there is an allied genus— 
Lycoris—the members of which are found 
in China and Japan. One of these, 
Lycoris radiata, used to be sent here from 
Japan under the name of Nerine japouica. 
The flowers are bright red, but it Is not 
very amenable to cultivation. This latter 
remark applies with equal force to 
Lycoris aurea, with showy golden-yellow' 
blossoms. Lycoris squamigera, with a 
somewhat dull-tinted flower, will succeed 
in a sheltered border out of doors. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Saintpaulia ionantha.— Will you kindly 
name the blue flower enclosed, and say if 
greenhouse, intermediate, or stove plant?— 
E. Bryant. 

[As the flowers were very much 
shrivelled and no leaves were sent, naming 
was difficult. We have, however, little 
doubt that the name of the specimen is 
Saintpaulia ionantha. It requires the tem¬ 
perature of an intermediate house, or cool 
end of the stove.] 

Polyanthuses and Primroses under 
glass.— Some months ago mention was 
made in Gardening of the value of these 
when given the shelter of a frame. During 
the past thirty years I have grown them 
often in this wav, and few things are 
more useful. The autumn is the best 
time to lift plants for this purpose. They 
may bo put into boxes, pots, or planted 
out in a frame in good soil. No place is 
so good as an old spent hotbed. Where 
only a few plants are needed pots are the 
best, ©specially if wanted for rooms. It 
is astonishing the length of time plants 
remain in good condition in light rooms. 

I have had plenty grown in this way in 
6-inch pots a foot across. Primroses are 
equally good, but do not make the show 
the Polyanthuses do. With the shortage 
of bulbs and coal, these should be largely 
grown.—J. Crook. 

Begonias and Gloxinias.— As these 
plants cease to be effective, the waiter sup¬ 
ply ought to be gradually diminished, and 
finally withheld altogether. Afterwards 
the tubers may either be stored by laying 
the pots upon their side Umeath a stage 
until spring, or shaking them clear of the 
soil and packing them in sand or cocoa - 
fibre until they are again required. The 
Latter course is, ]>erhnps, the hotter one, 
because it permits of the i>eriodical in¬ 
spection of the tubers during the winter, 
and the removal of any which may be¬ 
come rotten or diseased. Further, it 
allows of the ix>t.s being utilised for other 
things if necessary. In any case, it 1& not 
(I tliInk) advisable to let the tubers be¬ 
come too dry, and a-sprinkling of waiter 
from time to time during their dormant 
period helps to keep the tubers plump 
and to compensate for the loss of moisture 
by evaporation, which Is inevitable in the 
case of stored tyfye.^s pr ( bulbs.—W. McG. 
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OUTDOOR 

LYTHRUM (LOOSESTRIFE). 

The Purple Loosestrife (Ly thrum Sall- 
cflriaj i9 among the best known of our 
native plants, and If not ranking high 
from the merit standout, is a striking 
feature in the landscape where it appears 
in sufficient quantity. From the garden 
joint of view, it is useful near the water¬ 
side or in any wet or damp soil, sending 
aloft sheaves of its spikes of purplish 
flowers that have a better effect in the 
distance than a t close qua i ters. The varie¬ 
ties L. S. Brightness and* L. S. roseum 
superbum are superior in every way, and 
in June and July are effective in rich bor¬ 
der soil or in wetter places near the 
water’s edge. In such places they readily 
attain to 4 feet high, their spires of rich 
rose flowers a considerable attraction. A 
selection of the last-named, called L. S. 
roseuin Perry’s variety, is, jx?rhaps, the 
best of them all, and a tine subject for the 


PLANTS. - 

plant 1 would be glad if you or any of 
your readers could inform me where it is 
to be had.—G. W. M., Cashel, Co. 
Tipperary. 


GLADIOLI FROM SEED. 

In your issue of Gardening for October 
12th, page 51S, I note a reference to rais¬ 
ing Gladioli from seed. Mr. Jenkins 
refers to the Marks Tey Gladioli flower¬ 
ing in eighteen months from seed as 
being some thing wonderful. We have 
a strain which we offer under the name 
of Fordhook Hybrids which blooms in four 
months from seed'. We find, however, 
that the best method of handling this type 
is to sow the seed during May in open 
frames of light but well-enriched soil, and 
by watering the plants regularly during 
our hot, dry months, they begin to power 
in August, and continue until frost. You 
will note from the al>ove that the seed- 


selecting many of the outstanding varie¬ 
ties from the setnllings during the past 
eight years, the best of which will be in¬ 
troduced from time to time as sufficient 
stock is worked up. Both seeds and conns 
of the new Fordhook Hybrids in mixed 
colours have l>een offered during the iwist 
live years.— Geo. W. Kerr, Supt., Ford¬ 
hook Farms Trial Grounds, Doj/lcstonn, 
Pa. 

[We should like to hear from our large 
growers of Gladioli as to this question of 
early flowering from seed.—E d.] 


A NOTE FROM DURHAM. 

A cold, damp fog envelops the garden, and 
there is nothing for the amateur gardener 
but to look over old catalogues and old 
note-books, and' toy with his thoughts over 
the rationed lire. Will those elaborate 
lists, with their marvellous illustrations 
and no less marvellous descriptions, re¬ 
appear when normal times return? The 
question which haunts most, one which 
the dying year suggests, is, What has hnp- 
I toned to all the plants laboriously 



A distinct form of the Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria roseum). 


bog garden or in moist ground and sunny 
positions anywhere. They are quite good, 
too, in partial shade. L. virgatum Rose 
Queen is less tall, feet or so, Its good 
colour and profuse flowering rendering it 
highly popular. It is one of the best. By 
raising seedlings and making selections it 
is still possible further to improve the 
race. The named sorts are best increased 
by division, also cuttings of the soft wood 
during spring. E. H. Jenkins. 


The silver variegated Lemon Thyme.— 

Cnh any reader please tell me whether 
there really is such n plant as Thymus 
citriodorus argenteus variegatus? The 
golden variegated Lemon Thyme I know 
well. The silver variegated Lemon Thyme 
is quoted by most nurserymen, but when 
ordered and received from the nursery it 
always turns out to be a variegated form 
of the common garden Thyme, without any 
trace of the Lemon scent. Then why call 
it citriodorus? If thufe^rejUly is_ 
Digitized by 


i wny can 


lings aix» not transplanted. The seed is 
sown thinly in rows 0 inches a.iwrt, and' 
we estimate that at least 75 i>er cent, of 
these seedlings flower the first year. To 
give you an idea of how closely these 
seedlings stand in the row, I might say 
that our frames are 100 feet in length, 
0 feet wide, and from five of these frames 
we have just harvested about 00,000 
corms. This strain originated at our 
Fordhook farms, being the result of 
crosses I made between the European 
prjeeox Gladioli and the best varieties of 
Gandavensis, Chlldsl, and other tyiies. I 
have also been using the new rufiled 
varieties raised by Kunderd. and also the 
G. priinulinus type. Even the first season 
the flower-spikes arc of great size, but it 
is during the second summer that they 
are seen at their best. By working prin¬ 
cipally on the lighter-coloured varieties, 
including whites, yellows, light pinks, and 
salmons, I have got a wonderfu 1 range of 
colour In these hybrid's, and have been 


gathered in the days gone by? Here in an 
old note-book is a list of named Pansies, 
the pride of a youthful florist. Where are 
those Pansies now? Here is another list 
of bulbs and plants raised from seeds sent 
from Gape Town. Not one remains. 
What was the fate of that choice Orchid 
sent as a special gift by a friend in 
Nyassaland? It may live. The nursery¬ 
man to whom it was committed for a time 
sold it with part of his stock by a mistake, 
and it may yet be the treasure of some 
Orchid grower. Then there were those 
Daffodils and other plants collected’ with 
some peril on the Spanish mountains. All 
have disappeared, save one clump of Nar¬ 
cissus pallldus prneeox, which has sur¬ 
vived through many years. Some plants, 
bull** In particular, seem to disappear in 
a very short time. The memory of a great 
bed of florists* Tulips, each with a name 
and a considerable price, is still vivid, 
though forty years have passed’ since that 
visit to the gardpn wheife they grew. It 
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is very doubtful whether ohe of them 
has survived. So with innumerable Lilies 
and choicer Daffodils. They flourished 
for a year or two, and now they “are 
not.” But other plants are not much 
more lasting. Florists’ plants soon go; 
that may be the law of the survival of 
the fittest. But many perennials are only 
such in name. There is a neighbour who 
recalls some rare perennials acquired In 
some way from the garden of a former 
Czar of Russia, which were conspicuously 
marked by huge labels bearing witness to 
their imperial origin. They have gone the 
way of all, save one species of Spiraea, 
which can still be found in gardens here¬ 
abouts, pointing the moral that to keep a 
treasure you must give it away. 

May not a reason for these continual 
losses be simply over-zeal? In the gar¬ 
dens of old farms you find great clumps 
of thriving Lilies, flourishing patches of 
double Primroses, and other things which 
you simply cannot keep. It cannot be for 
the ca.re they get. They are neglected, 
and they thrive. Here is a garden cen¬ 
turies old, and except for some uncommon 
shrubs and old single Roses nothing has 
survived’ from the plants of half a cen¬ 
tury ago. But there is a gardener, and 
there have been many gardeners. At this 
moment the latest of the series is tidying 
the borders, and that means the deep 
burial of many a bulb, the decapitation of 
many a plant that is not big enough to 
shout at him. Sic transit gloria mundi. 
Well, well. If we ail lived on here there 
would be no room on the earth, and if all 
old plants survived we should be at our 
wits’ end where to put the new ones. And 
what would happen to the nurserymen? 

A. T. D. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrub to hide a shed. —Could you sug¬ 
gest to me a quick-growing shrub or small 
tree to hide an unsightly shed looking over 
my garden. Position north, soil peat, 
hardly any sunshine? The shrub should 
be as compact as possible, so as not to 
overhang the lawn. I should be much 
obliged If you could suggest to me the right 
shrub. Is there a suitable Rhododendron? 
— J. C. Allen, Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

[The larger-growing Rhododendrons be¬ 
ing naturally of a spreading habit are un¬ 
suitable for the purpose mentioned. The 
Holly is a very desirable evergreen for a 
screen, ns it can be readily kept within 
bounds. Two suitable Conifers of vigor¬ 
ous growth are Cupressus Laweoniana and 
Thuja Lobfoi. They are evergreen, and 
respond readily to pruning if they encroach 
on their surroundings.] 

Weed In lawn. —Agreeably to your post¬ 
card I forward specimen roots of the weeds 
that have recently appeared in patches on 
my lawns. Hope you will be able to tell 
me how to eradicate them. Nothing is 
ever put on my lawns except (1) freshly- 
dug clean sand; (2) lime; (3) soot; and 
(4) wood-ashes freshly burnt; and gener¬ 
ally every season in the above order.— 
A. E. P. 

[The weed is the Creeping Crowfoot or 
Creeping Buttercup (Ranunculus repens), 
and is rather difficult to destroy. The 
more closely the lawn is mown the more 
closely does the weed lie to the surface of 
the soil. The worst of it could be picked 
out with a strong iron or wooden peg, but 
this would be tedious work if the lawn is 
of any extent. However, it is very effec¬ 
tive, and if the patches are neither very 
numerous nor large you should make an 
effort to eradicate them in this way, be¬ 


cause they will continue to get larger every 
year, the weed creeping by runners like a 
Strawberry. Another way of reducing or 



or May, when the weather and Grass may 
be dry, and dust the leaves rather copi-, 
ously with lawn sand or sulphate of am¬ 
monia. The weed may grow up again from 
the roots and creeping stems, when the 
application should be repeated a second 
or third time till the w'eed gets exhausted. 
The lawn sand and sulphate of ammonia 
both make the Grass grow T , so that the 
whole lawn might get the benefit of the 
(first dusting to avoid giving it a patchy 
appearance.] 

Violas, a border of.— I would be much 
obliged if you could' give me a little in¬ 
formation on the following matter:—I 
had a border of Violas planted last spring. 
They made a wonderful show all the sum¬ 
mer, but they hav^ grown very wild and 
straggling. I wish to have another border 
next year. Could you give me directions 
how to obtain it from these plants?— Tom 
E. King. 

[If the Violas are still In the border re¬ 
ferred' to, and have only been there for 
one season, the same plants—assuming 
they are the true Violas, or “Tufted 
Pansies ’’—should give an equal, or even 
better, display next year than they have 
done In 191S. What is needed at the pre¬ 
sent time is to prune away the “ wild and 
straggling ” growths referred to, leaving 
a central tuft of the fresh young shoots 
of about tea-plate size to each plant. 
Should any have failed or died out, lift 
some of those remaining, and, having 
divided them, fill up the gops. This done, 
give a dressing of well-decayed manure 
and fork it in. Should there be many 
gaps. It may be necessary to divide a large 
number at plants, and in thAt case re¬ 
planting the border in its entirety would 
be the better plan. It is late now’ for pro¬ 
pagating these Violas from cuttings; such 
work should have been done in September 
or earlier. Had yo<u sent the names of 
the sorts you have been growing, we, 
should have been better able to advise 
you. From your description, however, it 
w’ould almost appear that they are varie¬ 
ties of V. cornuta, though some, of the 
Tufted sorts grow very rampantly in cer¬ 
tain soils.] 

The Madonna illy (Liliinm candidum).— 
£ have had thirty LilLum candid urn bulbs 
given me. Could yougive me some idea 
of the growth of these? I have a border 
20 feet long and if feet wide, facing south. 
Would they fill the boTder without any 
additional plants?— Tom E. King. 

[The Lily referred to grow’s 3 feet to 
5 feet high wdien established, and has 
pure wdiite, fragrant flowers. Unless the 
bulbs are very iaTge, they may not flower 
next summer. To w’ell fill the border 
named', twice the number of bulbs w’ould 
be required, and still leave room for a row 
of low’-growing plants—Snapdragons, for 
example—In front. In planting the Lilies 
use abundance of sand, and keep the bulbs 
quite near the surface. Being a sun- 
lover, the position should suit the Lily 
exactly, and w’hen established It should 
prove an attractive feature.] 

Woodland Mulleins.— Though they can¬ 
not compare with Verba scum olympicum 
and others, our native V. nigrum and V. 
Thapsus are old-world plants which look 
w’eil when grouped' in the woodiand or 
wild garden. The latter is, perhaps, the 
taller and more striking of the two, being 
distinguished by Its branching spikes of 
yellow flow’ers and large, woolly leaves. 
It does not appear to be so true a peren¬ 
nial as V. nigrum, which is rather 
dw&rfer, and whose yellow flowers have a 
purple eye. The leaves of V. nigrum are 
also less hairy than those of the other, 
and there is a good garden variety with 
creamy-white, purpBe-centred' blooms. 
These Mulleins will thrive almost any¬ 


where, provided the soil is well drained, 
and do well under trees where the shade 
is not too dense.—J. 

Heucheras.- These are useful border 
plaints, or as an edging to large beds of 
flowering and iine-foliaged plants. The 
flowers are small, but thickly placed on 
stems 2 feet long, and are very useful for 
cutting. I once saw* a chancel window 
dewrated with these and the ordinary 
white P.rooin at Whitsuntide, anil the 
eftV*<*t left nothing to l>e desired. Tin* 
plants are amenable to division, which is 
best done in March or early April. There 
are two or three white varieties, but the 
crimson and pink are the most useful for 
decoration.—,T. Mayne, Eltham. 

Peruvian Lily (Alstruemeria).—These are 
among our choicest herbaceous plants, and 
w’lien once established should not be often 
disturbed If a continuous show of bloom 
is looked for. They love a deep, rich soil, 
reach 3 feet or so in height, and re¬ 
quire early support, branched twigs 
being the best for the rather slender 
growths of such as A. aurea, A. chilensis, 
A. pelegrina alba, anil A. rosea. Given a 
sunny position and attention as advised 
above, the planter will l>o rewarded with 
handsome spikes of flowers, which are 
very useful for cutting.— James Maine, 
Eltham. 

The Burning Bush (Dicta mnus).—This 
Is one of our oldest border plants, yet 
seldom seen nowadays. The spikes are 
useful for cutting. D. Fraxinella has red 
flowers and I). F. albus wiiite, the latter 
being the more useful. The decaying 
stems should be cut to the ground in early 
winter, and care taken that the young 
shoots in spring do not get trampled upon. 
The inflorescence*, as well as the outer 
parts of the flowers, is covered with glands 
secreting a resinous or oily matter, and if 
a light is applied thereto they burst into 
flame.—J. Mayne, Eltham. 

Ajuga genevensls.— This varies con¬ 
siderably in the deep colouring of its 
bronzed foliage, in the size of its flowers, 
and the compactness of the spike, which is 
from 0 inches to 9 inches high. One of the 
best forms is A. g. Brockbunki, whoso 
leaves are about as dark and glossy as 
those of a good dark-leaved Beet, and 
bearing nice compact spikes of .flow ers of 
the deepest blue.—S. A. 

Rudbeokia hirta.— This, one of the most 
useful jConeflowera, grows some 2 feet or 
so high. It is a really good border plant, 
and it will stand our most severe winters 
with impunity. Increase* is effected by 
division in spring or immediately after 
flowrering. At one time there was a variety 
(It. hirta fol. var.) with golden blotches on 
the leaves, but it does not appear to be in 
commerce now. This is no great loss.—S. 
Arnott. 

Geranium cinereum.— This is a very 
beautiful plant for the rock garden. It de¬ 
lights in a sunny place and a dry soil, but 
these are generally easily supplied. It 
looks w T ell hanging over a dark stone in 
the rock .garden. In such a i>osition its 
silvery-grey leaves and pale pink flowers, 
prettily pencilled with red, show up well. 
There is also a white variety, but, though 
considerably favoured, it is not so valu¬ 
able for the rock garden as the type. It 
comes from the Pyrenees.— S. Arnott. 

Salvia argentea.— The absence of this 
from gardens where fiue-foliaged plants a re 
favoured is mainly due to the jwur reputa¬ 
tion for hardiness which it has. It stands 
best on ylry soils. I know of a garden in 
the south-west of Scotland where it has 
lived and flourished for many years. The 
soil is dry, the garden a i>erfcct sun (rap 
and w T ell sheltered. With all its defects 
of tenderness and want of floral value S. 
argentea doeM cult dekd'Ve neglect.—Ess. 
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GOOSEBERRY FEARLESS. 

Yobs ago, when competition among the 
Lancashire amateur growers of Goose¬ 
berries reached a high pitch, the variety 
iere figured attained a considerable de¬ 
gree of distinction, as under the extra¬ 
ordinary cultural conditions, both in re¬ 
gard to thinning of crop and feeding of 
the roots then practised, the fruits at¬ 
tained very large dimensions. Grown 
under normal conditions, the berries are 
what may still be classed as large (as a 
glance at the illustration will show), hand¬ 
somely formed and conspicuously veined. 
When ripe, the colour is light green, 


well-ripened wood that is needed to en¬ 
sure successful results. If the loam does 
not contain much fibre, the employment of 
bone meal in the way of a stimulant is 
then advisable. It will not, however, pro¬ 
mote rank growth, but, on the contrary, 
wood of a fruitful character. If planting 
is contemplated, the making of the border, 
which need not be more Ilian 3 feet in 
width and the same in deirth, 9 inches of 
drainage material Inclusive to start with, 
should be put in hand at once. Good 
varieties for general cultivation are Moor 
Park, Ilemskirk, Kaisha, Ouilin’s Early, 
and rowell’s Late.—II. N. 



Part of a fruiting branch of Gooseberry Fearless. 


shaded with white. It is a well-flavoured 
variety, an excellent cropper, and, like so 
many of the Lancashire varieties, has a 
somewhat drooping habit of growth, to 
counteract which careful pruning is neces¬ 
sary to prevent the fruit being splashed 
with soil in rainy weather. 


Apricots. —In districts where the Peach 
■will succeed outdoors the Apricot will do 
likewise if a warm, well-drained border 
of loam of a medium texture, having the 
usual Ingredients employed for Pea oh- 
growing mixed with it, and a very liberal 
Quantity of old mortar rubbish is given 
them. Avoid the 
stable ipanure, as 


e use>of farmyard or 
it fefir0?boT«o[j0d, 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

I will thank you for a little information 
re the pruning and general treatment of 
young Vines, Apple and Pear trees, also 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes. They 
were planted in 1918, but. the Vine was 
the only one that bore fruit. It is planted 
in the open, and trained under a glass 
lean-to. It grew luxuriantly, and would 
have borne fourteen or fifteen bunches of 
Grapes, but I only let three remain, and 
they were fairly good, considering the 
summer we had. At present there is a 
kind of mildew on it, and I should be 
most grateful for advice as to this. I 
have a rain-water tank, but I now find a 
lot of rather lively little red worms In It, 


and would like to know of something that 
would dispose of them.—E. B. Emerson. 

[Gooseberry and Currant bushes.— 
These should first have the young growths 
thinned to such a degree that those re¬ 
tained shall be thinly disposed, and' form 
well-shaped heads, with the centres fairly 
oi>en, so that light and air will have free 
play among the branches when the bushes 
become fully established. Cut back these 
selected shoots, and leave them from G 
inches to 9 inches in length, just as cir¬ 
cumstances may demand, the chief aim in 
doing so being to secure well-balanced 
heads. The topmost bud on those shoots, 
with the exception of varieties which do 
not make pendent growth, should face 
towards the centre of the bushes in the 
case of Gooseberries and outwards in re¬ 
gard to Currants. Cut back to three buds 
all growths not required to form these 
main branches. These will eventually be¬ 
come fruiting spurs, the young wood on 
which should be cut back in like manner 
each yetir. After another season’s growth 
the leading shoots on the main branches 
may be left, at the annual pruning from 
9 inches to 12 inches long until the bushes 
attain the desired height, and then cut to 
three buds. The young wood on 

Apples and Tears should also be thinned 
and regulated, leaving well-.placed growths 
where necessary to form the foundation 
of a further supply of main and side 
branches, cutting back all other shoots, 
except the leaders, to four buds, to form 
the liases of fruiting spurs. The leaders 
on the ends of existing branches may be 
left, 9 inches to 12 inches in length, and' 
the same with regard to young shoots left 
to form prospective branches. The ver¬ 
tical leader on pyramids may be left a 
trifle 'longer, provided the wood is well 
ripened. In giving this advice, we are 
assuming that the trees have been trained 
in -the hist-mentioned form or as bushes. 
With regard to the 

Vine, it is regrettable you allowed It to 
fruit. The main rod or cane should have 
been shortened back to some 5 feet to 
0 feet in length at tile present time. 
Another season, lateral growths would 
have been made on this cut-back portion 
of rod. These, when thinned out to about 
18 inches apart on either side of the rod, 
would, when pruned back this time next 
year to one bud, have formed the founda¬ 
tion of future fruiting spura. One or two 
of the strongest of these laterals might 
have been allowed in that event to fruit, 
but it is not wise to fruit them to any ex¬ 
tent until the third year, by which time 
the Vine is becoming more fully estab¬ 
lished, and cai»ble of carrying a medium 
crop on the lower and middle ]ortions of 
the rod. In the fourth year, a full crop 
of about a dozen bunches may be taken. 
We give this brief explanation so that 
you may recognise where your treatment 
has been at fault. You may now shorten 
the rod to the length mentioned, cutting 
back the laterals which carried the fruit 
to one bud, the others close to the rod, 
and get it clothed with spur-wood, as 
already explained, next season. It would 
l>e a good plan, if you have had no experi¬ 
ence in such matters, to consult a prac¬ 
tical man in your district, and get him to 
do the pruning in this and foregoing in¬ 
stances for you. 

After the pruning is done, wash the rod 
with soft soapy water, taking care not to 
bruise the buds, and when dry dress with 
Gishurst com]Kiund, according to instruc¬ 
tions given on the box it is sold In. This 
is a good 'antidote for mildew at this time 
of year, and can be purchased of any 
seedsman. As to the tank, the worms in 
the water can only be got rid of by clean¬ 
ing it out, otheTMsi? tlid;’ water would be 
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spoilt. Useful works of reference for you 
would be “ The Fruit Garden/’ which can 
be had through any bookseller, and “ Vines 
and Vine Culture,” which can be had from 
this office, price 5s. Gd., post free.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting fruit-trees. —“ A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener” (page G2f>) gives some valuable 
hints for the planting season. That re¬ 
lating to too deep planting is specially use¬ 
ful. especially where the soil is wet, cold, 
and heavy. A famous fruit grower of my 
acquaintance, on going to take charge of a 
new garden, found that his standard 
Apples did no good. Young trees were 
plaiited on mounds, so as to keep the roots 
above the cold soil beneath, and lifted and 
replanted in the same way every three or 
four years. The result of this treatment 
was satisfactory crops every year.—Ess. 

[The beneficial effect of planting on 
mounds was brought to our notice when 
visiting a garden where the natural soil 
was very cold and heavy, and the Apple 
<• rop every yen r fa i led. To obviate this the 
trees were carefully lifted and planted on 
mounds, the crop at the time of our visit 
being excellent in every way as regards 
the quantity, size, and colour of the in¬ 
dividual fruits.— Ed.] 


Pot Vines, where such are grown, may 
now bo got to work im a temperature 
round about 50 degs. The best Vines for 
this purpose are Black Hamburgh and 
Foster’s Seedling, although I have known 
IIuckland’s Sweetwater do equally as well 
as the latter where it is preferred. A bed 
of leaves, into which the .pots may . be 
plunged, is of great service ill encouraging 
the roots to make a start. The rods may 
Ik? slung horizontally, in order to induce 
them to break regularly, and, as a rule, 
when the wood is thoroughly ripe and 
the atmosphere kept moist, there will be 
little difficulty in this respect. Should any 
rod, however, be sluggish, I have known 
growth to lie istimulated by taking the 
point of the Vine firmly in both hands and 
twisting the whole spirally. The tempera¬ 
ture mentioned—5(3 degs.—is sufficient 
until the leaves expand, when, the heat 
may lie raised to 55 degs., increasing 
gradually to 65 degs. when the Vines are 
in flower. Tin* latter figure ought not to 
he exceeded—by fire-heat, that is—for it 
means that in the morning the tempera¬ 
ture will be somewheix> about 60 degs. 
"When the leaves are expanded ventilation 
may begin in a small way in the morning, 
gradually increasing it, and shutting up 
early in the afternoon.—W. McG. 

Late Grapes. —If not done, delay the 
cutting and bottling of the hunch os no 
longer, and select a fine, dry morning for 
carrying it out. If the Vines still retain 
their foliage, half-prune them afterwards, 
hut if they have been shed, then out back 
the laterals to one or two buds. Dress 
with styptic, not for the prevention of 
-bleeding now, but when the sap is on the 
rise in spring. • Routine matters, such as 
the cleaning and dressing of the Vines, 
the washing of the structure, and top¬ 
dressing of the border, can then have at¬ 
tention the first opportunity.—A. W. 

Peaches under glass.— The washing and 
cleansing of Peach and Nectarine trees 
under glass may he taken in hand, as the 
sooner this cleaning is done the better. 
It is occasionally delayed until the buds 
begin to move, with the result that more 
careful and, consequently, more pro¬ 
longed work is needed. In cases where 
•scale is noticed, a half-worn scrubbing 
brush may bo used upon the main 
branches, and a moderately stiff paint 
brush will ho found effective on the more 
slender stems. Use plenty of hot soapy 
water, with a little Gishurst, and follow 
up with a brisk syringing with cold 
water. 'When washing and cleaning are 
done, the borders may lie taken in hand, 
and the necessary renovating and rein¬ 
forcing attendei Hot limef ash is in- 

diweusfble, ‘ 
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THE KITGHEH GARDEN. 


GARDEN CHAT. 

A Potato complaint. —A gentleman, whose 
opinion on anything appertaining to gar¬ 
dening I vailue very highly, wrote me a 
short time ago, pointing out that many 
people who planted Potatoes last spring, 
particularly those who had gone in largely 
for late varieties, were not satisfied with 
their crops. I think the complaint Is 
pretty general, and, so far as the Midland 
Counties are concerned, I may say that 
not a few who lifted heavy crops in Oc¬ 
tober apparently sound are now finding, 
like myself, that disease has since asserted 
itself in a very unsatisfactory manner, so 
much so that, in some instances which 
have come under my observation, big re¬ 
sults at the time of harvesting will in the 
long run be very disappointing. It sounds 
bad to have to admit a shortage, because 
it means out having to go, basket In hand, 
to the greengrocer we had almost learnt 
to live without. 

Early and mid-season versus late Pota¬ 
toes. —A friend tells me of one grower 
who, having lost two-thirds of his crop of 
Up-to-Date, has made up his mind that 
for the future he will give all late sorts 
the go-by, and plant only early and mid¬ 
season varieties. Though there is a deal 
to be said in favour of planting the 
early 4 sorts, as it enables the ground to 
be occupied with something for the win¬ 
ter, we should not all like to give up the 
planting of King Edward and the rest of 
them. I am very much in sympathy with 
those who have staked their all on late 
sorts and come off so badly, but we need 
not get down-hearted, as the chances are 
that we shall not have a similar experi¬ 
ence another year. 

Allotments, the future of. —Another 
friend asks my opinion concerning “ the 
craze for allotments,” whether I think 44 it 
will be maintained.” He himself admits 
that 44 he is far from sanguine so far as 
regards the district ” in which he resides, 
and he goes on to say 44 that many of the 
present holders have had enough, as they 
have found that, with purchasing seed and 
the work involved, they could have bought 
more cheaply.” Of course, they could. 
Who is there, in taking over a garden, 
whether It be one needing the turning of 
sods and all the pioneer labour Involved, 
or succeeding to a garden 44 In going 
order,” ever dreams of counting his own 
labour? If we who love gardening for the 
pleasure It gives were to calculate the 
work we put in, even at a low estimate, 
we should find at the end of the year our 
garden was a costly undertaking; but we 
do take credit for being able to get fresh 
vegetables, almost as and when we like, 
and it Is that wjdeh remunerates us. It 
was obvious, of course, that among the 
thousands of war-time allotment holders 
some would get tired quickly, but I think, 
if we could produce statistics, we should 
find that the majority of new gardeners 
will carry on. I am not greatly distressed 
about i>eople giving up ground. What 
troubles me more is that we want greater 
security of tenure, so that we can continue 
to enjoy the fruits of our labours. 

The unsatisfactory allotment. — In 
writing of disappointed allotment-holders, 
I am reminded of another class who en¬ 
tered the arena in the early days of the 
war when the fever for acquiring plots 
was at Us height. I refer to the man 
who started growing a bit of almost every¬ 
thing on 200 yards of ground, and found 
at the end of the season he had nothing 
much of anything. Later on he learnt, 


amongst other things, that it was better to 
grow a few well rather than attempt to 
cover his ground with a miscellaneous 
collection. I have in my mind one who 
took up the culture of Maize and Toma¬ 
toes, two subjects that grown out of doors 
are risky, to soy the least, as so much de¬ 
pends uiHxn a warm season. He never 
succeeded with them, and the following 
year turned hie attention to more profit¬ 
able tilings. After all, gardening is a 
school wherein all of us may learn through 
failure if we choose to Interpret aright. 

_ W. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Kitchen garden. —Finally earth up late 
Celery, and beat tlie sides of the ridge 
hard with the back of the spade, so that 
rain-water will rim off freely. Keep close 
observation on mid-winter varieties of 
Broccoli, and, with a view to extending 
the supply, lift all not required for imme¬ 
diate use and place under cover. On wet 
days re-sharpen the butt ends of such of 
the Pea ana Kidney Bean sticks as are 
worth using next season. Push on with 
the bunching and suspending of late keep¬ 
ing Onions on cords stretched from side 
to side of the root store, and distant 1 foot 
from the roof.—A. W. 

Broccoli. —The absence of frost to any 
extent has allowed these to turn in 
quickly, and at present there is a good 
supply. It only requires a week’® really 
haid weather, however, to change all this, 
and, although plentiful now, they may in 
a short time become scarce. Therefore, it 
is advisable to be an the alert, and lay 
in a good store of plants which are ready 
for use in a way that protection can be 
afforded if necessary, and so tide over the 
evil as far as possible should it arise. 
There are various ways in which this crop 
may be preserved from severe frost after 
the heads have attained a serviceable size. 
One way is to lift all that are ready, with 
a fair amount of soil dinging to the roots, 
and lean them against a wall or some such 
shelter in a way that rain or snow cannot 
beat into the centres. Long litter or 
•Bracken should be used to cover the 
stems, and if the weather is unusually 
severe, the whole of the plants should be 
covered. Where there are only a few 
plants ready for lifting, these can be 
placed in a spare frame or heeled over 
where they stand, and covered with latter. 

Seakale of the l>est quality is secured 
from roots forced in their growing quar¬ 
ters, and the present i® a good time to 
cover the stools. Avoid using too much 
rank manure, as this causes «o much 
steam that the tender growths are burnt, 
and deeav rapidly. It is far better to use 
plenty of leaves, as a temperature of 60 
degs. will be ample for the roots. Pots 
with covers are usually employed, but 
boxes or barrels will answer the purpose, 
and even sticks placed over the crowns 
and brought to a point sufficiently high to 
allow the new growth room to develop.— 
F. W. G. 

Digging. —If there is much of this to be 
done in the fruit garden, a start had bet¬ 
ter lie made now, beginning with Goose¬ 
berry and Currant quarters first. Remove 
the soil from beneath Gooseberry bushes 
some 6 inches to 9 inches in depth, and 
after applying freshly slaked lime replace 
it with fresh soil obtained from midway 
between the rows. This should be done 
i,n every instance where the caterpillar 
post proved more or less troublesome last 
•season. Bury the infested soil taken from 
under the bushes as deeply and as far 
away from them as possible. Omit dig¬ 
ging close up to Black Currant bushes, 
spreading the manure over the roots and 
covering it with a thin layer of soil in¬ 
stead. To promote vigorous growth, the 
manure should be of the richest obtain¬ 
able.—A. W. • ilfrem 
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Raoc’ Guarantested D 0 .oe 

UCCO (Guaranteed <SL Tested) 


(Guaranteed <Bk Tested) 

are famously fibrous rooted j tough as whip-cord i witb a 
constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “ A." 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D." 


24 /- 


11 /- 


Avooa (ht) scarlet 
Ckroiln* Teat-Hit (ht). eaL pink 
Earl ot Warwick (bti, *aL row 
Ethel Milcultn (ht). Ivory white 
Frau Karl Druechkl (tip), white 
George Dickson (ht). Jeep crim. 
O. C Wead (ht). orange rer. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht). scarlet .. 
Gun Orunerwald (ht). carmi— 
KUlarney (ht), pink .. .. 

La France (ht), rose 
La Toe-a (ht). salmon flesh 
Lady Pirns (ht), apricot 


Colouring 
gorgeous. 

Admiral Ward (ht). crimson .. 
Allred Colomb (hp), red M 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerlee 
George Dickson (ht). veL crim. 
General Ja-)ueminet (hp), er. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 
Juliet (hb). pkl gold and red .. 
La Prance (ht), rose 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 
Mine. Kd. Herriot (per.), red .. 
Mrs. John Lalng (hp), rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Town Roses 

SELECTION " E 
12 sorts proved suitable lor growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely "j ^ j _ Carriage 


Caroline Ten tout (ht). sal. pink 
Dr. O' Done! Browne (ht).car... 
F. K. Draeehki (hp). white .. 
George Dickson (ht). crimson.. 
Guslavr Orunerwald (ht), car. 
J. B. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 
La Tueca (ht). silvery pink 
Mme. Kd Harriot (per), red 
Mine. Ha vary (ht). orange yeL 
Mrs. John Laing (hp). rose pink 
Mme. Isaac herein* (b). carmine 
Ulnch Brunner (hp), cherry red 


paid. 

l \/i 

\l 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

I 


Lady Aahtown (ht). deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 1/3 


_ <e. C. Lataud (ht). yeL rose. 

Mme. Ed. Harriot, prawn red.. 
Mme. Melanie Sou pert (ht). yeL 
Mme Kavary (ht). orange yeL 
Mme. Beg and Weber (ht), eeL 
OpbeUa(ht). flesh pink.. — 

Pharoaer (ht). rosy white 
Kay on d'Or (ab). yellow ~ 
‘ 1 Iht), scarlet-, j - 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “ J.“ 

12 vlgoroue sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural 


11/6 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ L" 


10 /- 


colouring 
(Jen. McArthur (ht). crimson ... 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crimson.. 
Gus. Orunerwald (ht), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
Mme. A. Chatenay. sal. pink .. 
Lady Hillingdon (t). apricot yet 
La Tosca (ht). silvery pink 
Mm*. M. Soupert(ht), yellow .. 
Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford, pink .. 
Ophelia(ht), flesh pink.. _ 

Pharieaer (ht). rosy whlU ~ 
Pee. C. de Rohan, dark crime— 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION “O." 

8 rosea of busby habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 
About 1ft. 7 1C* 

In height. 11 U 

Annie Miller, daszllng ptnk .. 

Ellen Poulsen, deep roes 
Emi Teschendorf, c rim e— .. 

E. Lameach. orange ptnk .. 
Jessie, ruse crimson .. 

Leonie Lameecb, coppery red .. 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbueh. cherry pk. 
Orleans, geranium red .. M 


Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “ F.~ 

12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed In bud. 

Laet well 10/0 Carriage 
when cut. 1^/0 paid. 

Harry Kirk (t). yellow .. « 1/8 

Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yeL.. 1/3 

Lady Roberts (t). reddish aprt. 1/3 
Liberty (t). velvety crimson ..1/3 
Mine. A. Chatenay (ht), saL pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht). rose .. 1/3 

Melody (ht). saffron yellew m 1/3 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow — 1/3 

Mr*. G. Shawyer (ht). pink ~ 1/3 

Mr*. H. Stevens (t), white .- 1/3 

Richmond (ht), ecarlet.. .. 1/3 

I. cadmium yellew 1/3 


Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION “ L." 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION «B.” 

24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 


22 /- 


1 

I 


14/6 


Betty (ht)- 

Caroline Testout (ht). eaL pink 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim. tear. 
P. K. Druechkl (hp). white 
H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 
Hugh Dlckscn (hp), crimson .. 
Lady Asbtown (bp), deep pink 
Lyons Rose (ht). shrimp pink.. 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), eaL pk 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. red .. 

Mme. Kavary (ht). orange yeL 
Mr*. J. Laing (hp), roes ptak .. 


if. 

if 

1/3 

1/3 

VA 

\?- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “R." 

« tree*. 2 each. 8 sorts, suitable tor 
hedges, ta 

Coloan /£> Carriage 

exquisite. O/Q paid. 

Lacy Bertram, rich crimson _ 10d* 
Lady Penraoce, soft copper _ lOd. 
Meg Merrill— bright crimson _ lOd. 


BEDDING PLANTS 

(Extra stx—g transplanted 
bushy.) 

Doe. 100. 
WaDfioeten.rad ~ •/- 

„ poll ots .. 1/3 »/- 

Forprt ms not. Hus 2/- 14/- 

Canterbury BrlU in 
trp. colourl. white, 
rote, Hus. or mixed 2/8 17/8 

Iceland Poppies,mxd. 2/8 17/8 

Polyanthus, mixed .. 3/ - 21/- 

Swtti Wil li ami .. 2/8 17/8 

Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 24/- 
Golden Alyssum .. 3/4 24/- 
Hardy Auriculas .. 3/9 28/- 

Purpls AubreSia, pets 4/- 80/- 

Oraecian fieUt ►. 8/4 40/- 


Admlral Ward (ht). crime— .. 
British Queen (ht). snowy white 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C. Waud (ht). orange ver. .. 
Lady Plrrie (ht). coppery eaL 
Mabel Drew (ht). cream 
Mm*. Ed. Herriot (per.), 

M. de Slnety (ht). gold hroeme.. 
Mr*. A Carnegie (ht), white .. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden 
Wlllowmera (par.), coral pink.. 


Carriage 
paid. 
1/8 


Assured 
prize winner*. 

Avocn (ht), crimson scarlet 
Bessie Brown (ht). creamy w. .. 
British Queen (ht), white 
Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 
Chas. Lelebvre (hp). crimson .. 
Coronation (bp), tiesh pink .. 
Dean Hole (bt), silvery rose .. 
Dupuy Janniln (hp), cerise 
Ethel Malcolm (ht). ivory white 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 
Gl. de C. Guinoiweau (hp), ver. 
George Dickson (ht), veL crim. 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson 
Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 
Mme. Begond Weber (lit), sal... 
Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 
Mr*. Andrew Carnegie (ht). wh. 
Mrs. John Laing (bp), rosy pink 
Mr*. J. U. Welch (ht), pink .. 
Mr*. Ruoeevelt(ht), pale flesh.. 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


cam a** 

paid. 
1/3 
!/3 

If 

1/3 

:/ 

1/3 

V 

V, 

$ 
1/3 
1/3 

l/ 3 

1/3 

:z 

1/3 

if 


pr.red i/3 New and Gold Medal 


Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “S.", 

8 reeee soluble for treUla, pillars. 


SELECTION ** T." 
12 first claes new r o e **, 
all gold medallists 
Exceptional 


17/6 


arches, pergolas. Ao. 

All very j I 

rigorous. \ I / 

Alberic Bar bier (W.) yejlow « 
American Pillar (cL,P.). pink .. 
Blush Rambler (cL.P.), blush.. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink .. 
Exoelsa (W.). brilliant scarlet.. 
Hiawatha (cL. P.). crim. whit* 


Carriage 
paid. 
1/8 
1/6 
1/8 
1/8 
1/6 
V6 


Cleveland, coppery yellow ~ 

Constance, rich yellow .. .. 

lsobel, carmine red 
Modesty, pearly cream 
Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 
Hcosier Beauty, dark crimson.. 
H. V. Machiu. bright crimson.. 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 
M&rg. D. Uarnll, golden yellow 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow 
Mrs. B. Waiter - 


2/6 

1/8 

1/8 

2 /- 

2 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

1/8 

3/8 

1/4 


Hardy Fruits 

“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best carte OK IK Exceptional vain* 
Strong trees. ^0/0 Carriage paid 
1 Brand*y”* Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suffleld Apple, oeoker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox's Orange Pippin, deeeert. 

1 William's Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or 4 — 1 
1 Victoria Plum- cooker or deeee rt . 

1 Morelk> Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or lam. 

4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant. 

4 Whmbam's Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the best. 

All the above-named fruits are very f*44 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Hardy Border Flowers 


Flowering Shrubs 


Bees' “Victory” Selection, 30 First-das* Perennials ‘HeyPresto’Seletstion.isBdautiM 


Carefully selected with object of pro¬ 
ducing continuous display. 

1 Drop more Alkanet. 4ft, gen Use bine. 

2 Col wall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft_, lilac. 

3 Double Hollyhock. 6ft.. various colours 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 

0 Lloyd's Michaelmas Daisy, 3 ft., pink. 

8 Single Hollyhock, lift., various colour*. 

7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft-, sky blue. 

8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft», bine. 

9 Bed Elecampane, Oft, crimson, br¬ 
io Scarlet Campion. 3ft., geranium red. 

11 Blue Lupin, 4ft-, magnificent bln*. 

12 Dwarl Golden Heienium, lift. 

13 Oriental Poppy. 3ft., salmon pink. 

14 WhlU Lupin. 4ft.. purest white. 

If Gauss Flower. Gypeophila Sit, white 


9/6 


Bee catalogue lor plan sh owl- 
how to plant Carriage paid 


Q IK D# w * u ,B to^ne 
v7/U Carriage paid. 


16 Hvbrid Lupin, 4ft, rarii 

17 Siberian Iris. 3ft, rich blue. 

18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 

19 Showy Flea bane, lift., mauve. 

20 Hybrid Columbine. 2ft.. variooi 

21 Pink Knotweed. 6in., rosy pink. 

22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s A vena. 2ft. scarlet 

23 Mussin’s Catmint lift., lavender. 

24 Blue Fleabane, lift, violet blue. 

25 Blue Perennial Flax, lift 

28 Golden Marguerite. 2ft. rich yellow. 

27 Beealsn Mimulua. 9in., ecarlet, gold 

28 Blue Btarwort. 2ft, rich bint 

29 Gentian BpeedsreU, 1ft. blot 

30 Showy Btonecrop, lft. roey purpit 


Suitable for 
■mail gardena 


Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purpit 
Doable Flowered Corse, golden yellow. 

Bet Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Bplrsra, Anthony Waterer, red. 

May Broom, cream. 

Rose of Hharon. golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Weigela Eva Rathke, red. 

OlantMock Orange, whltt 
Starry Daisy Bush, whlU 
Lavender, true fragrant sort 
Bweet Rosemary 
Golden Forsythit very chalet 
White Broom, exceedingly prsttjk 
Eersl^n 1 - Ingraml, red. 


Fire Flower* 


-FENDKNN1S" PYRBTHRU1IS 
7 superb hardy border plants. 

Excellent A IK 

few cutting. T/U 

(3 o/eee*. 21 plonU, 9/6 tarriay* pd.) 

A. M. Kelway. single rose M 9d- 

Genl. French, single red « 9d> 

Esmeralda, single rose.. M 9d- 

Queen Mary, double pink 9d- 

J. Kelway. single scarlet — 9d. 

Hamlet single pink ~ ®d- 

Yvonne, superb double whlU_ 9d- 


Paeon'9 Roses 

- PORTIA " PABONIEA 
6 ot the beet and moat gorgeous In 
cultivation. 


Immense 


9 /- 


Carriage 

_ Paid 

3 of each. 18 plants. 20/-. tarriays pd. 

3 plant*, tarns noma, 3/6. 
Araene Mulrel. lovely roe* 

Festive Maxima. whiU.. 

Mme Calot. soft blush.. 

Carnea elegant pink ~ 

Neva, fine silvery plnk M 
Atraaangulnea. crim*— 


~ 1/9 

- 1/9 

- 1/9 

- 1/9 

- 1/9 

- 1/® 


> «»■ a » >~ '—| 

EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 

3/6 °“2E 


p 

CAI 


100 

Fine, extra streng plants 
ready for ImraedlaU planting 
to produce early suppUen 
Bees’ April Queen. 

Bees* Flower of Spring. 
Winnings tad t. 

Wheeler’s Imperial 


Larkspurs 

- LEILA '• DELPHINIUMS. 


6 superb varieties, all Up- top foe 
border and for cutting 
Hug* Al- Carriage 

■piket *+/ paid. 

8 of each, 18 plants. 8/8. carriage pd. 
3 plants, tarns nams, 1/6 

Eureke, rich deep blue .. 9<L 

Belladonna, double sky bine ... Bd 
Albion, the beet white .. — 9d. 

Ceetrian, double pale blue .- 9d. 
Lamartine, deep gentian blue.* 9d. 
Persimmon, large, sky blue — 90. 


Flame Flowers 

“ PICKWICK *’ PHLOX. 
10 magnlflcent hardy plants. 

rivid e/fi 

colour*. yJ/ VJ 


Carriage 

paid. 


Aurora, salmon r.ee . . „ h<1 

B. van Dedam. scarlet.. .. 8<1 

Coquelicol, orange scarlet .. 80. 

E. (Campbell, salmon pink M 80 

E. Danzanvillit-r*. flue illao .. 80 

Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 80. 

F. A. Buchner, purest whiU ^ 8-L 

Genl. Heutz, salmon red _ 80 

Iris, striking violet blue .. 80. 

Selma, pink, with chsrry centre 80. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for —ah 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not aatlsfled. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20 1 - ORDERS 

are seat carriage paid. Smaller order* carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In the 1/-. minimum carriage 4d. 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 



Digitized by 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3tL 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about rosea. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


Additional copies 
The 1916-17 Cata- 
copies are available, 3d. 

Original fro-m 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE WEED’S WOlft. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Manuring fruit trees. —Take advantage 
of frosty weather to wheel manure to trees 
that require feeding. Fruit trees cannot 
be expected to ripen heavy crops year 
after year without mammal assistance. 
Bush fruits of all kinds, including Black 
and Red Currants, Gooseberries, and 
Raspberries, will all be greatly benefited 
by a good dressing of the best manure ob¬ 
tainable. Nothing is better than good 
farmyard manure, but if this is not ob¬ 
tainable, fish manure, bone meal, and 
other concentrated fertilisers may be used 
instead. The garden fire provides valu¬ 
able material m the ashes for dressing 
fruit .borders v or for mixing with other 
manures. 

Raspberries. —If the old fruiting canes 
were cut out soon after the crop was 
gathered, the best of the new ones should 
now be fastened securely to the wires or 
stakes, cutting out all weak canes and 
any above the number required to thinly 
furnish the supports, taking care to pre¬ 
vent overcrow ding. When the training is 
completed the surface should be lightly 
pointed over with a fork, and a liberal 
mulch of decayed farmyard manure ap¬ 
plied. Loganberries should be treated in 
a similar manner. 

Plant-houses. —To maintain a continual 
supply of bulbous and other forced flowers 
it is necessary to place a fresh batch of 
plants in heat every week. Tulips will 
bear harder farcing than most bulbs, but 
Narcissi and Hyacinths must be brought 
on gradually, or the results will be disap¬ 
pointing. It is essential that all bulbs for 
forcing should bo thoroughly well rooted 
before introducing them to heat. The 
earliest batch of Freesias is on the point 
of flowering. Too high a temperature is 
not good for them, the flowers coming 
thin, and not keeping well when cut ; a 
temperature of 50 degs. at night is quite 
warm enough. Successions! batches are 
brought forward as required, taking care 
to stake the plants before there is danger 
of them being broken down. 

Shrubs for forcing. —Among shrubs that 
may be easily forced at the present time 
are Lilacs, Laburnums, Prams triloba, 
Doutzias, Spiraea eonfusa, Wistarias, 
Staphy-lea colchica, and Azaleas of all 
kinds. Solomon’s Seal force® well, and 
if properly hardened off may be used even 
in draughty corridors and similar places 
where most forced plants will not remain 
long in good condition. 


Raising vegetable seeds. —Many kinds 
of vegetables should be sown early in 
January under glass and raised in gentle 
heat. Onions for furnishing large bulbs 
need to be sown early, so that the cron 
will mature early, as the bulbs keep much 
1 letter when they am thoroughly npencd. 
Sow the seeds in shallow, well-drained 
boxes, using a moderately light, porous 
soil, and making it very firm. Leeks may 
also be sown now for an early supply. 


Carrots. —If not already done, ta sowin, 
of Carrot® should be made without delay 
to provide a supply of young roots eari; 
in the spring. Fire-heat is not neoessar; 
or desirable, provided a good hotbed i 
made, principally of leaves, in a brick pit 
to produce a mild and lasting bottom heat 
Place a layer of rich soil over the bed t 
a depth of 9 inches, and make the soi 
moderately firm. When the surface ha 
been made smooth, sow the seeds an< 
lightly cover them with fine isoil. If th 
soil is moderately moist at the time o 
sowing, very little water will be neede< 
until the young plants appear, when rain 
water should be afforded through a firn 
rose early in the day. Good varieties fo 
sowing now are Early Gem and Ear] 
Scarlet Horn. ~ — ~ 


Digitized by 
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SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders. —Cutting over the 
ripened stems may be persevered with 
during suitable weather. Any further 
division or rearrangement which"may have 
been intended, and which has been stopped 
by unfavourable weather, should now be 
delayed until after the New Year. In a 
general way, the use of the spade is to be 
deprecated m hardy flower borders, but 
when care is exercised that implement can 
be used among the lxxlder plants which 
occupy the back of the borders. Where 
bulbs have been freely used, it may be ad¬ 
visable to delay digging or forking until 
tlie tips of the growths begin to be visible; 
but the earliest of those are already show¬ 
ing here, and in such case® progress can 
be made. 

Fruit trees. —During favourable weather 
planting and pruning ought to be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. In plant¬ 
ing, the amateur is at times apt to forgot 
that fruit trees (like others) increase in 
size, with the result that young trees are 
planted much too closely. Some varie¬ 
ties, it is well known, require more space 
than others, and something, too, depends 
upon whether they are to bo planted in 
Grass or in the garden. Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such, for example, or Blenheim Orange, 
should have at least 24 feet from tree to 
tree-—indeed, 30 feet might be better. 
This, of course, is in the case of trees 
which are to be allowed to develop int-o 
orchard specimens. Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
a® standards, would not lie crowded at 18 
feet, while trees upon Paradise may be 
safely planted a.t 12 feet apart. Any old 
or inferior trees may either be grubbed 
out or headed back tor grafting. In tlie 
latter case, leave a foot or so of wood,, 
which can be removed when the grafts 
are inserted. In the case of Pears, where 
the spurs upon wall trees of some age 
have become congested, these may be 
thinned out, always using caution, and 
not overdoing the cutting out. This will 
permit of the buds upon the remaining 
spurs ripening and plumping up in a more 
satisfactory way, and, owing to the in¬ 
creased admission of sun and air in the 
course of the ensuing season, the fruits 
produced will be of betted' quality. 

Vegetable garden.— No matter what 
kind of weather there may be, the usual 
daily supply of vegetables must be got . A 
little forethought in putting out winter 
stuff may save a good deal of unpleasant 
work at this season of the year, when soil 
is waterlogged and dirty. Parsley, Leeks, 
Sprouts, Savoys, and Celery, when it can 
he so arranged, should be placed close to 
walks or hard alleys, so that they can not 
only be gathered more quickly, buV also 
that there need be no soil transferred to 
the garden walks—always an irritating 
thing. Manure-wheeling is done, as far 
as possible, during frosty mornings, or at 
least when the surface of walks hud breaks 
i<s hard enough to liear the traffic without 
getting into a puddle. Where manure car 
be obtained, let it be freely used, and let 
it be put down as deeply as possible. Cow 
manure is to lie preferred for soils of a 
Light and porous character, while that 
from tlie stable is more suitable for heavy 
and retentive quarters. Rotation oi 
crops ha®, of course, a relation to manur¬ 
ing. Tan-rooted crops ought to go out on 
soil which has not been recently manured : 
a little potash or phosphate® will bo ol 
more service. Potatoes and Onions ought 
not to occupy the same ground in succes¬ 
sive years, although, no doubt, good crops 
have been secured where such a practice 
has been followed. Nevertheless, in the 
end, fresh ground, when it can be given, 
will give the more satisfactory crops. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Bush and Pyramid trees.— The pruning 
of these should now have attention. Fully 
established trees of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
land sweet Cherries which were not sum¬ 
mer pruned should have all the young 
wood cut back to four buds in the first 
two cases, and to five buds in the lasrt two 
instances. Trees which were summer 
pruned in August and again in September 
will need the pieces of growth then left 
shortened to the first dormant bud below 
where the stopping took place. If any of 
tlie spurs are overcrowded with growths, 
take this opportunity to thin the same, 
cutting out the oldest and weakest of the 
wood. Dead wood and snags wherever 
situated should also be got rid of. If 
leaders are required to bo left of any 
length for extension, cut them back to 
where the wood is well ripened, otherwise 
deal with them in the same way as for 
spur wood. If tlie branches are so close 
together that sunlight and air have not 
free play in the centres or inner parts of 
the trees, carefully thin the same, dis¬ 
pensing with those badly placed or which 
cross others, and any showing signs of 
decrepitude. Pare all wounds made when 
doing so quite smooth, and paint over at 
once with “knotting” to protect them 
from the germs of fungoid diseases. 

Young trees.— All examples not fully 
developed should have the extension 
growths on leaders left, if well ripened, 
about half their length, and such of the 
*de shoots as are not required for form¬ 
ing subsidiary branches cut back to four 
buds on Apple® and Pears and five on 
Plums and Cherries. Keep the brandies 
properly regulated and a good distance 
apart. Any which will, if left alone, not 
assume the desired position should be 
pulled into place with the aid of tar twine 
fastened to stake® round the trees at con¬ 
venient spots, both to tie to and hold them 
in place. 

Morello and Kentish Chsrrles _Bush 

trees of the former require but a general 
thinning, as all stopping of the young 
growtlis should have been done in July or 
August. Cut out the oldest and weakest 
of the wood, and leave the heads mode¬ 
rately thin. The thinning in the seoond- 
nained instance should be done rather 
more severely, as short fruiting spurs are 
produced in greater abundance in this case 
on the two-year and older wood. 

Cleansing. —That such operation® as 
the manuring and tlie pointing of the bor¬ 
ders may not be impeded, the trees should, 
as soon as the primings, etc., have been 
raked up and burnt, be sprayed with caus¬ 
tic alkali solution. The ingredients for the 
making of this being now sold ready pre¬ 
pared for dissolving, much time is, in con¬ 
sequence, saved in tlie making of the 
wash. iSee that all parts of the trees are 
thoroughly wetted with the spray, paying 
particular attention to the branches and 
stems of trees clothed with rough, scaly 
bark, as this forms ideal hibernating quar¬ 
ters and suitable place® for egg-laying on 
the part of various insect pest® to which 
fruit trees are subject. Trees which have 
been infested with scab and brown rot will 
need a preparation containing fungicidal, 
in addition to caustic properties. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— If ripe fruit* 
are required in May or early in June, tlie 
earliest house should now he dosed and 
started. Where an abundance of tree 
leave® can be had, and a good bed of them 
can conveniently be made in, the house, the 
heat derived from them will save the em¬ 
ployment of any fi re-heat until the trees 
are abou-t to come into flower. Examine 
the border, and unless it is in a sufficiently 
moist condition, give it a soaking of water 
at a temperature of 85 degs. The trees 
may b© dewed over on fine mornings about 
11 a.m., otherwise they are best not 
syringed, as the vapour arising from the 
leave® will, under such circumstances, 
-supply all the moisture required. Unless 
tlie weather should be unusually bright, no 
ventilation will be required for the first 
fortnight. A. W. 
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will require plenty of space and ventila¬ 
tion, and should be shaded with a canvas 
blind from the fierce rays of the sun in 
the middle of the day. 


PLAHT8 AND FLOWERS. 

Dividing Aspidistras (P. P .).—The best 
time of the year to separate an Aspidistra 
is during April or May, and we should ad¬ 
vise y6u to leave yours till April comes 
round again. To divide a plant it should 
be turned out of the pot, when, if closely 
examined, it will usually be found that the 
leaves start from two or three centres 
rather than all over the pot. When the 
leaves form two or threo groups in this 
nay, a good plan is to remove a little of 
the top soil and the few broken crocks 
that are in the bottom for drainage, then 
with a knife cut the ball of earth into the 
two, three, or even more parts that you 
have decided on. In, cutting you will 
most likely separate some of the under¬ 
ground stems, but at that time they 
quickly heal, and young roots are soon 
flushed out into the new soil. Having 
carried out the division, the plants must 
be potted into suitable sized pots, using 
a compost of equal parts of loam and peat 
or leaf-mould, with a little silver sand. 
Do not let the sun shine on the plants 
when it is at all powerful, and this cau¬ 
tion is particularly necessary for some 
little time after they have been divided, 
while the watering must be more care¬ 
fully done than when the pots are full of 
roots. 

Ferns, raising (F. X.).—Raising Ferns 
is a simple matter, if the spores are good. 
To ensure this the plants must be grown 
daring the summer in a weU-vmtilated 


bouse, gathering the fronds when the 
spores are getting ripe, and laying them 
between sheets erf paper in a dry, airy 
room. When sojvuig, get some 6-inch 
pots, which should be well drained and 
tilled to within an iucii of the top with 
yellow loam which has been lying in a heap 
from six to twelve months. Make it firm 
and even, and then water with a rosed 
pot. On the damp surface sow the spores, 
cover with squares of glass, and stand on 
a shelf near the glass in a temperature of 
from 55 degs. to 60 degs. All watering 
must be done from below, and is best car¬ 
ried out by standing the pots in pans, into 
which water is put from time to time, as 
may be necessary. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for summer flower¬ 
ing (Pelargonium ).—There should be no 
difficulty whatever in having a good bloom 
of Zonal Pelargoniums in the greenhouse 
in summer. Healthy autumn-.struek cut¬ 
tings of good kinds grown gently on 
throughout the winter will answer well. 
In the month of February pinch out the 
points of the shoots to induce a bushy 
growth, and in March shift them into fl¬ 
inch pots, well drained, and use a compost 
composed of turfy loam, a little decayed 
stable manure, and some silver sand. 
Place them in a light part of the house, 
and in a comfortably warm temperature, 
with abundant ventilation. . The flower- 
buds should be kept pinched off until the 
middle or end of May, and the plants 
should then, receive abundance of water 
and occasionally weak liquid manure. They 


Ferns doing badly (G. E .).—You had 
better get the plants out of the china pots 
at once, and as best you can. In these 
there are, as a rule, no holes for drainage, 
while the glazed sides are unfavourable to 
the healthy action of the roots, so that the 
soil becomes sour after a time, and then 
the plants fail. They should be carefully 
repotted in ordinary pots, just large 
enough to hold the roots, using some nice, 
sweet, fresh, peaty, ordinary soil, with 
plenty of sand, and be placed in a warm 
greenhouse or stove with a moist at¬ 
mosphere, where they will probably soon 
commence making healthy growth again. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


K. 8 .—The address of the British Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association is 23, Bedford Street, 
Strand. They, no doubt, will be able to 

recommend books on beekeeping.- E. 

Whibley .—The Apple twigs you have sent 
are perfectly healthy, there being not' the 
slightest trace of disease on either of 

them. All are terminated by a fruit bud_ 

a happy augury for the coming year if the 
remainder of the wood on the tree is in a 
s imilar oondition. 


HAKES OP PLAHTS yAND FRUITS. 

. N ""“ 01 Ault—if. H. Atkinson.— 

Apple 1) lower of Kent- Burleigh.— 

Small fruit seems to be a very poor speci- 
men of Fearn’s Pippin; larger specimen, 
Kentish Fill basket. 


il B .THE TIME TO fUWT PUB 

The War is over and we have kept our stock intact, although 
many ottyer plants have ceased to exist in our Nurseries owing 
to the withdrawal of labour. There is no plant so satisfactory 
as the PAEONY to plant for permanence in a garden. It is 
essentially perennial and hard to kill by neglect. 

The plants we are now offering, owing to the War, are 
larger than usual and full of bud, and planted now should be in a 
good flowering state next year and for many years to come. 

We offer Collections, chiefly English varieties raised in our 
Nurseries and comprising all the various colours, strong as well 
as delicate, for which the Paeony is celebrated. 

WRITE AT ONCE. Early Planting is recommended. 


KELWAY & SON, LANGPORT. 


SEED POTATOES 

Scotch and Yorkshire grown. 

All the leading varieties. 

No better stocks obtainable. 
Send for List. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 


84 A 86, Walmgate, YORK, 

to : 

Digitized by 


FRUIT TREE8 

Apples, Pears. Plums. Currants, Giant 
Carelass Gooseberries, Rasps., Straw* 
berries, etc. Bulbs, Roses, Rook and 
Hardy Plants. Seeds St Seed Potatoes, 

LIST FREE . 

AMBROSE LICHTON, 17, KIRTON. BOSTON. 


“BEST OF ALL SEEDS." 

These feeds ere considered by us, after 35 years’ experi¬ 
ence, to be the best varieties to sow for Quality and Pro¬ 
ductiveness. Broad Beans, Is. pt. Runner and Dwarf 
Beans, Pew, early, mid, late, 1, S, and 5 ft.. Is. 3d. pt. Beet, 
round and long, 6d. oz. Onion, Is. oz. Parsnip, Spinach, 
Carrot, dwarf and long, 9d. oz. Turnip, Swede, 
Radish, 4d. oz. Mustard and Cress, 2d. oz. Kale, Broooolt, 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, 
Leek, Lettuce, Parsley, Savoy, Tomato, and all flower seeds 
in large 3d. pkts. Shallots, Is. lb. Rambler Roses, Hla- 
and Dorothy Perkins, 6,6 doa. All carr. pd. 
W. DENNIS ft SONS, 1, Duke-street, Bu Leonardg-on-Sea. 


I 


The “Eye” 
of a Seed Potato. 


T HE Potato of excellence cannot be grown 
haphazardly. w The men who make the 
most of the murphy” are “on the job” 
from start to finish. Not theirs the common 
delusion that any sort of Potato will do for seed, 
or that the best seed Potato is the kind that 
there are most of in a stone. The man who 
makes a success, whether on allotment or field. 1 
is the man who looks everything in the eye- 
including his seed Potatoes. 

When you hear a grower complaining that the 
bag of seed Potatoes contains a lot of big fellows 
that weigh a lot and run to waste, remember the 
proverb about penny wise, pound foolish. The 
test of the seed Potato is in the eye. A good, 
well-grown eye doesn't appear on a stunted 
tuber any more than big muscles grow on an 
underfed man. If you want big pups you do 
not breed from little dogs. A big. bold-eyed 
tuber makes strong, healthy sprouts, which 
stand the vicissitudes of Potato life, and pro¬ 
duce a larger and more profitable crop of even¬ 
sized tubers. 

How can a man know a good seed Potato 
when he sees it ? This question—often asked— 
has but one easy answer. He may know it by 
the name on the label. The only way to secure 
the right seed is to order it from the right firm. 
Bees Ltd.. Mill-street, Liverpool, specialise in 
seed Potatoes, immune varieties and others. It 
would not pay them to pass out anything but 
the right stuff. 

” Majestic.” a main crop variety certified by 
the Board of Agriculture for growing in districts 
affected by wart disease, and consequently 
immune, has a long, slightly flattened kidney 
shape. 

In the grown tuber the eye is so flat that it 
hardly indents the surface. This is a heavy 
cropper. For an early Potato, pure white flesh. 

Edzell Blue” can be recommended. Both 
these varieties are available in Scotch and once- 
grown seed, and as supplied by Bees Ltd. they 
are guarantested, money back if you are not 
satisfied. 

BEES LTD., 

175b, Mill Street, LIVERPOOL 


pULLETS.—Famous strains, March. 1918 

A hatch. 10a M : m Ann* T Ami u.-.! . " * 


VARNEY. Stretford. Emex. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


PORTABLE 

^ look 'and key, bolt®, 

Copyright RegisUrsd. eto. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Btron* 

Hires. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £7 0 0 17 6 

7 ft. loDg, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 8 3 0 27f- 

8 ft. loi g, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 10 16 6 35 6 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 12 12 0 46 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 14 8 6 62 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 16 4 6 74 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Waits. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials. post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Establibhid 70 Yiars. BEDFORD. 

Works, 6 acres. 


No unpleasant sensation, no sense 
of weariness and depression, no 
sick headache, no touch of stomach 
or liver disorder will trouble you 
long when you begin to take advan* 
tage of the cleansing, healing and 
tonic properties of Beecham's Pills. 
Never a day passes but you can 
hear people testify to the good they 
have received from this remedy. 
Never a day passes but numbers of 
erstwhile ailing people are enter* 
lng into their heritage of good 
health by means of that reliable 
remedy Beecham's Pills. And, 
with good health generally come 
good cheer, good spirit*, good 
temper and good friends 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


Timber Supplies, 

LIMITED. 
(Wholesale only.) 

OFFICES i 

7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, London. 

Telephone i Victoria 6882. 

Telegram*: Tisuli, Vic. London. 

STORES: 

Silwood St., Rotherhithe, S.E. 16, 
London. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Qallons. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled l«'3d and 3s'0d. 


MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTDmDONCASTER. 


otmtsmu 


Great January 
SALE 

Of Table Damask, 

Bed Linen, Towels, 
Shirts and Collars, 
and Handkerchiefs. 

Write for Bargain List. Sent post free vjon requet 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


Parcels of Wood of every description in 

LOG, PLANK, BOARDS, 
SCANTLINGS, &c. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size end description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’& ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


About i in. thick. 

Coils 28 lb.. 8s. nett, cash with order. 

150 to 200 yards in coil. 

2 Coils, 159. 4 Coils. 28s. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


rjiHE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN- 

-L Embracing every phase of Its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c. or direct by poBtfromthe MAN AGEB, 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, W.C. 2. 


258, Vauxitall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


Associated Supplies, Ltd. 

CENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULACE & STORACE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


Terms and all particulars on application to :— 

JNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone : Bank 3944. 

SHREWSBURY BRANCH 
StonoIHouse, 

St. Julians Friars. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Shrewsbury. 
Telephone : 214 Shrewsbury, 


As we have to print a large edition of C.ARDRNINO **-**®*' 
TRATKI). it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the uwue of the 

W We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post cm Friday coming. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date Bhowu on the paper. 

63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G 2. 
Pleaso mention “Gardening Illustrat ed. " 

Published by John Naylkr. on behalf of the Proprietors 
at their Offices. 63, Lincoln e Inn Fields, London, W C.2 
(Telephone : Holbom 731),and Printed 1 y theC hancxrt 
Lan* Printing Works, Ltd. January 11,1919. 


STORES, LIVERPOOL 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegram* : Dexterous, Liverpool. 

WteViivCff ole 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GflHDEfi. 

“ JOYBEIiIiS.” 


Not often do we experience such n mild 
winter as this of 11)18-19, so far as it has 
gone. Even Boreas has forgotten to be 
rude, and has been more in the kissing 
than in the boisterous mood. He made no 
attempt to hector and to bustle the depart¬ 
ing year, but, respecting its wondrous.re¬ 
cord, he quietly stood by while Father 
Time pushed it, in silence and with great 
gentleness, into that limbo where ail the 
dead years go. 

It had proved itself the year of Great 
Things—great endurance, great defeats, 
great struggles, great hopes, and greater, 
crowning victories. As it slowly passed 
from the stage it could be seen holding 
‘ Peace” by the hand, the other hand of 
the winged figure being grasped by the in¬ 
coming New Year. And now it has gone 
for ever, leaving Victory and Peace as a 
noble legacy—a proud heritage. 

These thoughts, natural as they are, are 
merely by the way. My theme this week 
is the abnormal mildness of the season, 
for it is a rare thing that the opening days 
of the year couie in the guise of October 
and afford us so many opportunities of pur¬ 
suing our work iu the open garden. It is 
more than probable that, by the time these 
thoughts appear iu print, King Frost will 
have asserted himself and placed his veto 
on outside work, but “ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” If an early 
.tonuary day dawns as though it was l>orn 
<>ot of time, bringing with it the soft winds. 
and grateful sunshine of autumn, shall we 
not fasten upon and enjoy them, yen, even 
to the utmost? We should be but cold, un¬ 
emotional, unresponsive creatures if we let 
them pass unheeded: that is, assuming, as 
some of us do, that they were sent for our 
enjoyment. 

But, of course, no man, least of all a 
gardener, is indifferent to the charm of a 
really nice day in mid-winter. Directly 
we feel the balminess of the breeze and the 
warmth of the sun we rush off to our 
frames and greenhouses and give our 
Hants there the opportunity of sharing 
their benefits with us. Our Pelargoniums 
and other winter stock need these south¬ 
westerly zephyrs to play around them and 
add to their strength—to give them a win¬ 
ter tonic that will make them sturdier and 
hardier. They are wanted to carry away 
the excess of moisture in greenhouse and 
frame, to bring with them fresh supplies 
ef nitrogen, carrying sweetness and fresh¬ 
ness into the furthest corners and driving 
°ot the germ-laden atmosphere collected 
there. To be able to throw open the venti¬ 
lators for an hour on a mid-winter’s day is 
of snch incalculable value to the plants as 
is not easy to put into words. 

But more than this, the mildness of this 
Particular winter is nfculia-dv c»pjvilmjp. 
It has iprovided I un^^Oaei!mM Ifpr 


getting forward with our work in readiness 
for a bumper ” year. Yes, a “ bumper ” 
year. Uuless I am greatly mistaken, this 
is going to be a glorious year for the gar¬ 
den—the “ golden ” garden year. Those 
heroes, whose spirits I invoked when first 
1 began to record these “ thoughts,” will 
be returning from the wars. They will be 
exchanging the terrors of the trenches and 
the horrors of the/leva stated countryside 
for “ Home, sweet home,” with its smiling 
and i>erfumed garden, and they will cleave 
to this with a tenacity they never before 
felt. 

They will be publicly feted in our gar¬ 
dens, pelted with Roses, bedecked with 
laurels. We sfiall fill our flower-beds with 
their favourite plants, and no longer dis¬ 
figure the parterre by growing Parsnips 
and Cabbages. For the purposes of enjoy¬ 
ment and rest xve will surround them with 
all that is beautiful, and show by the depth 
of our affection and the warmth of our 
welcome how grateful we really are for 
all their valour and endurance. Think of 
it all of you—tell me, can anything he too 
good for them? I tell you, if we were 
mute, if we permitted our characteristic 
phlegm to disguise our feelings and hide 
in silence our pieons of praise and thanks 
to our brave boys, every flower would find 
a tongue to whisper its ‘‘ welcome,” every 
plant hold out its arms to embrace, and 
every tree incline its head in reverence to 
them as they passed along, and, in doing 
so, cause the blush of shame to mantle our 
brows. 

But that is not going to be our way. We 
are going to lift ourselves sheer out of the 
slough into which we had fallen and been 
trampled down. The time for reaction is 
here, and if there is any class of people 
who can do the right thing, and do it well, 
it is our garden lovers. Because of the 
darkness now left behind us we shall 
spring forward and pile brightness upon 
brightness, joy upon joy, beauty upon 
beauty. Oh, yes! believe me, we will make 
up for lost time. All the arrears are go¬ 
ing to be wiped out. We owe considerable 
to ourselves, for we have waited and 
suffered. We owe infinitely more to those 
who have passed through the furnace for 
U9, and we are of a mind to discharge what 
we may of the debt. F. J. F. 


Jlotes of the Week. 


Oxalis enneaphylla. —Wargrave variety 
has bloomed four times this year—May, 
July, September, and there is another 
flower to-day (December 30th).—E. C. 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Phlox Elizabeth Campbell.— This Phlox' 
still holds its own as one of the best of its 
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colour. It is of medium height, the 
flowers of a beautiful salmon-pink, chang¬ 
ing to deeper pink in the centre. It has 
become an established favourite in several 
of the Glasgow Parks. 

Retlnospora George Peabody. — This 
came to me about 1893. It is a very large 
specimen, and probably, owing to the very 
wet season, is now uiore beautiful than 
ever before. I find this is the same as 
Thuja, occidentalis lutea, described in 
Veitch’s 44 Manual of Couifera*.”—E. 
Charles Buxton, Coed Derw , Beltws-y- 
Cocd. 

The Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis) in 
December.— This has been blooming excep¬ 
tionally well this autumn, and to-day (De¬ 
cember 25th) there are nearly thirty fine 
blooms on a small edging. A wet Septem¬ 
ber and generally rainy autumn following 
a dry spring are doubtless the explanation, 
the plants being on a ledge of light, porous 
soil.—A. T. J. 

Erica hybrida superba.— A big bush of 
this fine Heath was a glorious sight last 
spring in General H. S. Gough’s rock gar¬ 
den at Caer Rhun. It is bolder and 
stronger iu habit than the ordinary E. 
hybrida, and the blossoms, so lavishly pro¬ 
duced, are of a richer shade of pink. The 
plant referred to was growing close to a 
large E. arborea covered with its creamy- 
white flowers, and the two produced a very 
striking effect.—A. T. J. 

Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis).— 
The first flowers of this opened with me 
on December 10th. Those in the borders, 
Where they must often get accidentally 
stirred up, are always the first to flower. 
Last season 1 was shown a very fine form 
of this with stems nearly 1 foot long. It 
is said to grow 44 like docks” at Denbigh, 
whore it doubtless appreciates the natural 
lime of that district.—A. T. J., N. Woles. 

Primula helodoxa.— This is one of the 
finest of the newer hardy Primulas. It 
has proved as amenable to cultivation in 
this country as P. japonica and other well- 
known species from China and Japan. It 
is probably the finest of the yellow-flowered 
Chinese Primulas, and is very handsome 
with its 2 feet to 3 feet stems with their 
whorled golden flowers. It appears to like 
a rather moist, but not wet position, and 
can do with a little shade.—S. Arnott. 

Gentiana sino-ornata. —I saw a lovely 
patcli of this in the rock garden at K&w on 
October 4th. The colour wa 9 very striking 
when so little else was out and It was do¬ 
ing well, though not quite in full flower. 
The flower-stems are longer than would 
he supposed, as they arc a good 10 inches, 
decumbent, and crowded with linear to 
lanceolate leaves, the larger leaves close 
up to the flower-head. I should like to 
know whether this is a rock and mountain 
plant or not in its native habitat.—A. II. 
Maude, Newbury. 

Phlox Iris.— Although not favourites of 
mine, the blue Phloxes find favour with a 
number of growers, la=rpie!y because thev 
are a,,;i 
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have about them an atmosphere of novelty 
dear to the hearts of some. Iris has been 
In cultivation for some time, and has re¬ 
ceived a good deal of favour from exhibi¬ 
tors at shows. The flowers, of good size 
and form, are bluish-violet with a blue 
centre. The truss is not equal to that of 
some of the older Phloxes, but is fairly 
good. Jules Verne and Lord Rayleigh are, 
in my opinion, even finer than Iris as blue- 
flowered Phloxes— S. A. 

Slugs In winter.— Very much more 
damage is done by these pests in the winter 
than is, I believe, generally realised. 
Owing to the white frosts and the mild 
spells, with excessive rains that have been 
succeeding them recently, I find consider¬ 
able damage has been done by these 
“ Huns” of the garden. They have been 
eating into the crowns of such plants as 
Gentiana Przewalskil, Primula rosea, 
rhizomatous, and* dwarf Iris, such as I. 
gracilipes, I. cristata (the former swarm¬ 
ing with them); the Soldanellas, Gentiana 
sino-ornata, etc., etc. Since I observed the 
destruction that was going on I have been 
hunting for them at night with the aid of 
a small electric lamp.—T. A. L., Middle s- 
brough. 

Campanula pusllla.— While I agree with 
what is said about this beautiful and easy- 
grown dwarf Bellflower in your issue of 
December 21st, I think it is Just as well to 
draw attention to the very rapid way it 
spreads, especially under “ moraine ” con¬ 
ditions. I should hardly advise it to be 
placed in a “moraine” containing other 
choice plants, as it will soon take 
possession, and very great difficulty will be 
involved in getting it away from the 
choicer plants without taking the whole of 
the portipn occupied by It entirely out. I 
speak from experience, as I have had to 
spend many hours in trying to get it away 
from special plants that It was rapidly 
overcoming.—T. A. L., Linthorpe, Middiet - 
brough. 

Esohteholtzla californloa.— The common 
orange-yellow Californian Poppy is a dhowy 
and useful subject for very dry, sunny 
banks. Self-sown plants, or those from 
seed sown in early autumn, are larger and 
better than those from spring sowings, 
some of them making handsome clumps a 
foot or more in diameter. Although half- 
hardy, the Californian Poppy can stand 
most winters if the soil is well drained, 
and despite the fact that it is usually 
classed as an annual, well-established 
roots will go on for years without de¬ 
terioration. The original form appears to 
be hardier and more persistent than the 
newer kinds, which soon dwindle away 
with me if not resown from time to time.— 
J., N. Wales. 

8edum hlrsutum.— In the Garden of 
August 1st, 1891, there is a note on Sedum 
hirsutum by the late J. Wood, Kirkstall. 
“ The species is so distinct as to rather sug¬ 
gest a relationship to both Umbilicus and 
Sempervivum, or, to put it descriptively 
another way, it might be a miniature Um¬ 
bilicus chrysanthus, carrying large flowers 
after the style of the Houseleeks, only, of 
course, they are clearly Stonecrop flowers.” 
This Sedum, which I had from Kirkstall, 
was planted here probably in 1892. I have 
only two or three tufts, which have never 
seeded themselves and hardly increase at 
all in size. The flowers in June are 
wonderfully beautiful. A large rock of 
brown slate is entirely covered with Sedum 
brevifolium Pottsi, and why Sedum hirsu¬ 
tum does not grow more freely I cannot 
understand.— E. C. Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Arenarla montana.— Good as it is on the 
flat or among the boulders of the rock gar¬ 
den, this Sandwort lends itself very!readily 
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to various other situations and treatment. 
Here it naturalises freely from seed, and 
looks beautiful in the wild garden or by 
the waterside, clambering among Ferns or 
struggling for supremacy with its pretty 
companion Borago laxiflora. In Mr. E. 
Charles Buxton’s garden it attains the 
height of a yard or more when afforded 
the support of one of the smaller 
Cotoneasters or a clump of Heaths. I 
thought the effect of the above combina¬ 
tion so good that I am attempting to re¬ 
produce it.by setting out Erica carnea, 
Cotoneaster congests, and A. montana 
among a few big boulders on a bed of 
gritty loam and leaf-soil.—A. T. J. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fra- 
grane).—One seldom comes into contact 
with many hardy flowers during the short¬ 
est days, and an unexpected find, i.e., a nice 
batch of Tuseilago fragrans on January 
1st, was therefore very welcome. The 
leaves were in evidence at a considerable 
distance, and closer inspection revealed 
quite a nice lot of flowers along a stretch 
of bank by the roadside some 20 yards in 
length and about 3 feet in depth. It is not 
often the plant is found wild in such num¬ 
bers. I suppose a stray bit got established 
on the bank, and, the soil suiting it, it has 
spread in the manner described. The 
flowers are insignificant in size and un¬ 
decided In colour, but are, nevertheless, 
welcome, and the scent is decidedly 
pleasing. The plant is now more generally 
known as Petasites fragrans.—E. B. S. f 
Hardwick. 

Callloarpa purpurea.— Few stove plants 
at this season of the year are more showy 
than this. It is well worth growing not 
only for its value in the greenhouse, but 
equally so for its use in decorations gener¬ 
ally. In many an odd corner where Palms 
and Poinsettias are now used for effect 
this striking subject should appear to ad¬ 
vantage. For a long time the berries re¬ 
tain their rich colour, which should be 
borne in mind by those requiring showy 
plants of easy culture. Plants of two 
years’ growth and upwards when pruned 
rather hard in spring should be kept some 
time in a close, warm house to develop 
growth and flower, from which time the 
usual summer heat in such places is in 
most cases sufficient. As the autumn ap¬ 
proaches, the fruits, which occur plenti¬ 
fully In axillary clusters, put on their 
colour and remain attractive for some 
weeks. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 


SNOWY OR WHITE FLY. 

I was greatly interested in the various re¬ 
marks that have appeared In Gardening 
as to this pest. In this Province it is one 
of the worst pests I have encountered, 
and I rank it as a very close second to 
mildew in the damage It has done to my 
Roses. In the first two years of my gar¬ 
dening experience I was helpless, as I 
could find no particulars of this insect 
amongst the recognised Rose pests. There 
was not a healthy leaf on any of my Rose 
trees. The Roses first affected are the 
climbers on the house, which, as is usual 
here, is built of wood. I studied the in¬ 
sect very carefully, and the third spring I 
was on the look-out for it. I find that 
many adult flies survive the winter shel¬ 
tered In the wood. I have seen them on 
a sunny day flying about near the house 
looking for a leaf while the trees were 
still bare. As soon as the first leaf un¬ 
folds they deposit their eggs. I believe a 
certain discoloration of leaves to be the 
eggs, but they are too small for the naked 
eye. (When possible I burn doubtful 


leaves.) The grub quickly develops on 
the underside of the leaf. These also are 
very small, and of a greenish-yellow 
colour. At first they are almost inani¬ 
mate, but soon grow more active, and 
finally develop into the extremely agile 
white fly. 

Needless to say, the only chance of com¬ 
bating the pest Is in the first stages. As 
they are sucking insects, and burrow Into 
the inner surface of the leaf, they cannot 
be poisoned—suffocation is the only 
method—and, as you state in your num¬ 
ber of August 17th, soap and water is the 
best thing, provided a proper spray for 
reaching the underside of the leaves is 
used. I must confess, however, that, with 
all my spraying, I am unable to keep my 
climbers entirely free. I noticed the first 
sign of the pest, in the form of grubs, on 
April 27th of this year, on climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout. Alberic Barbier next suf¬ 
fered, and William Allen Richardson, on 
a rustic fence, was the most badly affected 
of all; in fact, I almost despaired. I 
think there must be at least two broods in 
the season. I noticed a great many white 
flies round the climbers this morning (Sep¬ 
tember 24th). I also noticed the Giant 
Himalayan Blackberry was slightly at¬ 
tacked. (Mrs.) V. M. Johnson. 

542, Nineteenth Street E., North Van¬ 
couver, B.C., Canada. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tht Black Currant mite.— “Big bud” 
never troubles me now. It Is a pest that 
can be easily eradicated if steps are, taken 
at the right time. My bushes, once badly 
affected, are now perfectly clean.—G eo. 
M. Taylob, Portobello . 

[We shall be glad to know your mode 
of combating this now all too common and 
destructive pest, which, from the frequent 
specimens of affected shoots sent to us, is 
still very prevalent.— Ed.] 

Lime-sulphur wash for big bud.— With 
reference to your note on applying lime 
and sulphur for big bud on Black Currants, 
in December 21st issue, may I suggest that 
the most convenient way to apply the mix¬ 
ture is by llme^eulphur wash. It can be 
made quite effectively by boiling water for 
half-an-hour, with the right proportions of 
ground lime and sulphur, till the water 
turns to a treacle colour, and can then be 
applied with a spray syringe. The lime 
4ias to be stirred up with syringe while 
using. I have not my books here to give 
the right proportions, but the recipe is 
readily obtainable. I use the wash for 
mildew on fruit. Peas, and Roses; also for 
thrips on Beans, and have found it very 
efficient. It has cured mildew, which I 
could not cure with copper sulphate solu¬ 
tion or Gishurst compound. I shall try it 
for big bud if big bud should appear on 
my Black Currants, which I hope may 
never happen.— J. C. Allen, Lieutenant 
R.N.V.R. 

Mloe on now allotments.— On some allot¬ 
ments during the past summer much havoc 
has been wrought by mice, especially 
amongst Peas, etc., and traps have proved 
almost useless. I have noticed the great¬ 
est damage has been on plots where turves 
have been stacked for growing Marrows, 
or for building a rough hut. Needless to 
say, turves are the happy hunting ground 
for mice, and, so long as stacks are 
allowed, these pests will remain. An ac¬ 
quaintance of mine a few days ago broke 
up one of his turf dumps and killed a few 
mice, but many escaped, only to take up 
their abode in neighbouring stacks. Where 
possible, turves should be broken down, 
left on the surface, and dressed with lime 
tO rot.— W00D3ASTWICK. 
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OOTDOOfl PLANTS 


THE SPRING STAR FLOWER 
(TR1TELEIA UNIFLORA). 

This, though a native of Buenos Ayres. 
Is gulte hardy. It should be naturalised 
on grassy banks, where it makes a de¬ 
lightful picture (as in the illustration) in 
the early days of April. There are two 
forms, the pure white and the pale i>or- 
eelaln-blue, known as coerulea or lilacina. 
Though termed unillorn, two blooms are 
often borne on one stem. The flowers 
have a pleasing fragrance, but, as the 
bruised stems and leaves emit an odour of 
garlic, the blossoms are unfitted for in¬ 
door decoration. Tritelein uni flora, also 
known as Milla uniflora and Brodima 
uniflora, was introduced about seventy 
years ago, but is, unfortunately, absent 
from numbers of gardens, though its 
beauty and hardiness render it worthy of 
a place in all those where a bank of 
porous soil, in which the drainage is 
rapid, can be provided for it. In cold, 


heavy soil inclining to clay it generally 
perishes. The flowers remain open during 
sunny days, but close at night, and do not 
expand in dull weather. It is valuable In 
-pots, a number of bulbs in a 7-inch pot 
entirely hiding it with their drooping 
foliage, and throwing up from fifty to 
seventy flower-heads, which expand 
almost simultaneously. Treated in this 
manner, they may be had in full bloom in 
December and January. If grown in 
saucers of living Sphagnum Moss, the 
plants are very pretty for table decora¬ 
tion. 

- I have been wondering if we under¬ 
stand the best way to grow this. I know- 
many gardens where it will thrive for a 
winter or two and then disappear. Then I 
know of one garden in a cold part of the 
United Kingdom, much colder and further 
north than places where it dies off, where 
there is a fine display of its pale blue and 
white flowers In a gravel path where it is 
allowed to sow. itself. On scraping away 
the gravel the buUfcflf^seem to bi about 
D igitized by ^Q O 1C? 


i inch below the surface of the firm 
material. I think it must be the perfect 
drainage and i>oor soil which are congenial 
to this bulb. It is said to come from 
Buenos Ayres, and it is evident that a 
plant coming from a climate like that will 
probably be susceptible to the vicissitudes 
of our winters. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Delphiniums from seed. —While I try to 
add some named novelties from time to 
time to my collection, I have recourse to 
seedlings, and by buying seeds of a good 
strain every few- years, I find that they 
keep wonderful Br up to date in appear¬ 
ance at least. Delphiniums are as easy 
to raise as any other hardy plant, but it 
is necessary to keep a strict look-out for 
slugs w’hen the young plants tire in Uie 
seedling stage. Otherwise there is no 
special trouble involved, and one can soon 
get a good stock of good varieties, w’hich 
for ordinary garden decoration are often 


equal to the noble sorts which have been 
named by their raisers. 

Selecting seedlings. —There is, I find, a 
good deal of interest to be derived from 
selecting seedlings. As an amateur, I have 
been taking some interest in this, which 
has been forced on me by raising seed¬ 
lings from mixed packets. When these 
seedlings come into bloom, one finds a 
good many w'hieh have not the high stan¬ 
dard of others, and these may be thrown 
away. I am not arguing for what is 
called a florist’s standard. Many flowers 
lack round ness of petal and the symmetry 
these purists call for, but there is no use 
in wasting room on inferior plants when 
w-e have plenty of good ones to take their 
place. I find that, a good strain of mixed' 
seeds of such things as Delphiniums, 
Pentstomans, and such flowers is worth 
paying an extra price for. 

Perennial Phloxes from seeds —One 
class of plants I have found germinate 
badly. This is the Phlox of the late- 
flowering class. Raisers of new varieties 


seem to secure plenty of seedlings, if one 
may judge from the numbers of new varie¬ 
ties which were offered before the war, 
but I must admit that I have been un¬ 
usually unsuccessful in securing many 
seedlings from a packet. Possibly I have 
not hit upon the exact treatment these 
seeds require, and’ I should be grateful to 
anyone who will give me some informa¬ 
tion as to how to proceed. I do not mind 
confessing failures, as this is often the 
w-ny by which one learns the right methods 
to adopt. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Delphiniums.— Among hardy plants few' 
are more attractive In their season, and 
when properly cared for are objects of 
admlniition during a good part of the sum¬ 
mer. They are i>erf?ctly hardy, and 
thrive In any well-cultivated garden soil. 
The few cultural details may be summed 
up thus—early support of the flower- 
spikes, frequent supplies of water during 
very dry weather, and the early removal 
of exhausted flower-spikes to promote a 
second supply. The varieties are nume¬ 
rous—blue of all shades, white and ixink, 
and even yellow shades—but purple and 
blue are the predominant colours. On 
account of their long spikes of bloom. Del¬ 
phiniums are eminently fitted for tilling 
big trumpet vases. Most of the varieties 
reach from 5 feet to 0 feet in height, nnd 
when planting need to be kept towards the 
back of the border when rearranging, 
which is best done In March, just as 
growth begins, when old stools may be 
pulled to pieces, care being taken not to 
injure the erowu. Slugs appear to bo 
their one enemy. As growth appears in 
spring, soot or lime should be scattered 
| over the ground at night or early morn¬ 
ing, and it Is a good plan to place a few 
coal ashes over the crowns in spring. The 
varieties are too numerous to particu¬ 
larise, all being good, but personally I 
admilire the lighter blues. Delphiniums 
are easily raised from seed sown in spring 
In a box for preference, and when large 
enough transferred to nursery lines 4 feet 
by 12 feet. A reliable nurseryman can 
supply the best-named varieties at about 
188. per dozen.— James Mayne. El t ham. 

Failure of Dielytra (Dicentra) specta- 
bll Is.—This fine old plant appears to be 
getting scarcer every year. There was a 
time when it flourished in every cottage 
garden in this district, but to-day scarcely 
a plant Is to be seen, and inquiries of 
several firms who list it have not produced 
satisfactory results. It did w-ell here for 
a time, growing among native Ferns in the 
woodland, and the effect in early spring 
w-as admirable. There is not a specimen 
left to-day, and its relations, Corydalis 
cava alba and 0. bulbosa, have gone the 
same way. The roots of a failing D. 
speetabllis, when lifted, look precisely like 
those of old Rhubarb stools whose thongs 
have gone into a kind of brown pulp. The 
soil here is a light, well-drained loam, and 
D. formosa lias, so far, done remarkably 
w r ell.— N. Wales. 

The Asphodel ine.— Conspicuous in the 
hardy flow-cr borders in ifae closing month 
of the year, when the majority of plants 
are cut over by frost, art* the Grass-like 
tufts of the Aspliodoiline (Asphodelus 
lutens). Ditiering altogether from A. 
raoeinosus, the strap-llke leaves of which 
disappear almost entirely In winter, the 
more graceful variety has a fresh and 
welcome appearance among the debris of 
other plants, while early in spring its 
slender stems, clad with yellow blooms, 
are not the least attractive of the fore¬ 
runners of border plants.- A Scottish 
Gardener, original from 
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Part of a group of Tiitelcia uniflora. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. A. T. Johnson , N. Wales. 
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COOKING PLUMS. 

Plums are rather arbitrarily divided, in 
the lists of nurserymen, into two classes, 
kitchen and dessert, and from long use w’e 
are accustomed to acquiesce in such a divi¬ 
sion. At times one wonders how the dis¬ 
tinction originated, for, except in a very 
few instances, the bulk of Plum6 described 
under the name of kitchen is, in certain 
conditions, not very much inferior to the 
dessert varieties. They may be a little 
coarser in the flesh, but when all is said 
and done they are hardly deserving of the 
rather depreciatory name which has been 
bestowed upon them. Of course, in the 
case of Plums, as with Apples and Pears, 
the higher the quality of the fruit the 
better it ought to be for cooking, and it is 
bad policy, where good fruits can be 
grown, to plant inferior kinds merely for 
the kitchen. This, 1 think, is self-evident. 
The Damsons alone merit the title of 
kitchen Plums, and a selection of the 
others, usually designated by that name, 
but useful for dessert as well, might very 
well include the following :— 

Washington is one of the finest yellow’- 
fruited varieties, and while it succeeds 
best upon a wall, there is no doubt that it 
can be successfully growii as a standard. 
It is a cling-stone, which rather detracts 
from its value for the dessert. 

Yellow Magnum Bonum is a large, oval¬ 
shaped Plum with a golden-yellow^ skin. 
It is a free cropper and very juicy, does 
excellently as a standard, and ripens in 
September. 

White Magnum Bonum is not really 
white, but pale yellow when ripe. It is 
not, I thinly, such a good Plum as its yellow' 
namesake, and is, perhaps, just a trifle 
large for the dessert. 

Victoria everyone knows and ap¬ 
preciates. Usually grown as a standard, 
when given wall space and severely 
thinned, the fruits, if a little coarse, are, 
when quite ripe, not inferior in flavour to 
those described as dessert Plums. On one 
occasion, in an orchard-house, a tree of 
Victoria from an outside wall was tem¬ 
porarily substituted for an Apricot wliich 
had died, and the fruits were, under glass, 
somew’hat in the nature of a revelation, 
while the colour and finish w r ere superb. 

Belle de Louvain and Early Orleans are 
two purple varieties, which from their 
time of ripening—in early August—are de¬ 
sirable. The former, how’ever, is not quite 
a regular cropper, lien ring generally heavy 
crops in alternate years. Early Orleans, 
when quite ripe, is very juicy and agree¬ 
able. 

Pond’s Seedling, like white Magnum 
Bonum, is rather large for table, and is 
Bomew'hat coarse fleshed, but it is far from 
being indifferent in flavour, and certainly 
is a handsome and striking Plum. 

The above may be planted without mis¬ 
giving as to their vaUnT'for the 
Digitized by CjQ ) 


while the following may be considered of 
more value for preserving or for cooking : 
Diamond, Prince of Wales, Prince Engle- 
bert, Belle de Septembre, and Wyedale. 
When really good Plums only take the 
same place and the same attention as 
those of inferior quality, and are more 
useful in the kitchen, it w'ould appear to 
be more profitable to plant such to the 
exclusion of those of less merit. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


CORDON APPLES AND PEARS. 

I have a number of bush and upright 
cordon Apple and Pear trees which have 
grown beyond reach for picking and 
pruning, the branches having reached a 
height of 15 feet or 10 feet. I shall be 
much obliged if you will inform me, 
through the medium of your paper, us to 
the correct method of dealing with fruit- 
trees in the above circumstances.—W. G. 
Perkins. 

[You have omitted to state whether the 
cordon Apples and Pears are trained on a 
trellis in the open or on a wall. If the 
first-named we suggest the raising of the 
trellis to a height of 8 feet to 0 feet, 
shortening the stems back to tlie top wire 
of trellis, doing this just above w r here a 
spur or side shoot is situated. Another 
plan would be to detach the trees and train 
them out afresh in an oblique direction or 
at an angle of 45 dogs., and cut off such 
portions as may extend beyond the trellis. 
If it is a wall on which the trees are 
trained and this of no great height we 
suggest the erection of a wire trellis on 
top of the same, some 3 feet in height, to 
which part, at any rate, of the stems may 
be trained, and shorten to the top wire 
such portions as may extend beyond. The 
trees may also be detached and trained 
obliquely in the manner already men¬ 
tioned. If the portions of trees extending 
above the trellis or wall have been 
neglected in regard to pruning, cut back 
all young w r ood on existing spurs and other 
growths on the parts of the stems retained 
to four buds. Should any of the wood 
other than the main stem be of several 
years’ grow r th cut it hack to within 
3 inches of the stem. The pruning of the 
lower parts of the trees should be carried 
out on the same lines if it has not been 
done. In the case of bush trees the only 
remedy is to shorten the branches to the 
desired height. This should he done in 
such a way that symmetrical-shaped heads 
result w lieu finished. To be more explicit, 
do not shorten every branch to the same 
height, or flat-topped trees will result, but 
leave those in the interior somewhat taller 
than those outside, so that the heads will 
present a concave appearance. The 
pruning of spur wood and other growths 
should be done in a similar manner to that 
mentioned above. Use a sharp saw for 



the cutting of stems and large branches, 
I wire the wounds smooth, and dress with 
painters' knotting or lead colour juiint. 
Should the branches be congested, relief 
can be afforded by judiciously dispensing 
with all that cross each other and a few of 
the oldest or most decrepit of the re¬ 
mainder, but no more, as it is unwise to 
cut out too many branches at one time.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Doyenne du Comice failing.— As to 

the reply (January 4tli, p. 0) to M. J. Lips¬ 
comb, who seeks a reason for withered 
shoots of Pear-trees and cracked fruits, 
may I with due respect suggest another 
cause than the one dssigned? When living 
in Beds. I planted a number of Pear-trees. 
They did w’ell every year until August, 
when the extreme shoots withered and 
cracked and the fruits also cracked. 
When I consulted a nurseryman I was 
given several reasons, none of w'hich satis¬ 
fied me. I came to the conclusion that my 
soil was far too dry for the Quince stock, 
and that the withering of the shoots and 
the cracking of the fruits were due to 
drought. 1 suggested the reason to the 
nurseryman, who was inclined to doubt. 
However, shortly afterw'ards he w'rote me 
that a grow’er had sent him a letter about 
Pear-trees behaving as mine had done, and 
he had asked him W'hether the soil in 
which they were growm w r as light and dry 
in summer, and whether the Pears were 
on the Quince. The reply was that the 
trees were on that stock, were planted in 
light soil against a W'all facing south, and 
that the roots did get very dry in summer. 
The nurseryman therefore suggested that 
the evil was due to drought. In the end I 
proved this to be the solution of the trouble 
in my garden, for, watering being impossi¬ 
ble, I gave the trees away to someone who 
had a garden in a damp place, where they 
did well and never withered and cracked. 
I suggest that Mr. J. Lipscomb be asked 
whether his trees are on the Quince and 
whether the cracking does not synchronise 
with extremely hot and dry conditions.— 
It. M., Wat ton, Herts. 

Fruit-tree, planting. —If much of this is 
contemplated, clear the sites and prepare 
the stations in good time, so that the trees 
when received from the nursery may, 
weather permitting, be planted without 
delay. When soil of a heavy nature and 
difficult to break down to a fine condition 
lias to be contended with, place beside 
each hole a modicum of more suitable mate¬ 
rial to work in amongst and cover the roots 
with, to give them a start. Old {jotting 
soil, so long as it is free of anything likely 
to breed fungus, with a fail* proportion of 
now loam added, makes a suitable com¬ 
post for this purpose. Add lime rubbish 
to the staple for all stone fruits and to 
soils of a heavy, retentive nature also. 
Those who appreciate the Morello Cherry, 
and have no walls on which to train the 
trees, should grow it in bush form. If the 
trees are on tne Mahaleb, they keep dwarf 
and compact, and bear abundantly. The 
same may be said of Kentish Red Cherry. 
This, though earlier in coming into use, is 
equally as valuable for drying, bottling, 
and preserving.—A. W. 

Cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants 
may be put in round about this time. 
Clean and well-ripened cuttings, if in¬ 
serted firmly into rather sandy soil, will 
almost certainly emit loots, and in the 
course of a season the young plants can 
be removed from the cutting bed to quar¬ 
ters which will permit of more room being 
given to them. In view of the progress 
of that insidious pest, American mildew, 
among Gooseberries, and of “ big-bud ” 
in the case of Black Currants, it might l>e 
a very paying proposition to rear plants 
at home from stock which is known to be 
clean and healt%.kHF3lW. IG. 
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TREES ARD SHRUBS. 


CUMBER-CLAD COTTAGES. 

Few things are more out of place iu a 
(tjUiitrT landscape than the garish glare of 
a n**w cottage, or the bald walls or hare 
tifpsof an old one. In most eases all that 
is needed to make such a cottage pic¬ 
turesque is the judicious clothing of the 
wails with climbing plants. It is a simple 
matter, the planting of Honeysuckle, 
Clematis, Roses, hardy Passion-flowers, 
Jasmine. Virginian Creej>er. Ivies, etc., be¬ 
side ami around a cottage doorway, or the 
placing of a potful of earth on the window¬ 
sill outside and sowing a few seeds of the 
Cauary Creeper or Convolvulus in it; and 
yet what n large amount of pleasure it is 
capable of affording, not only to the actual 
possessors, but to passers-by. Example is 


man spends that or more In a single week 
without deriving the least l»eneflt from it 
in any sense. The annexed illustration 
shows a picturesque thatched and climber- 
covered eotlage of tlie typo often met. with 
in some iwirts of England, particularly in 
the southern and western counties. Its 
walls are clad with the blue Passion 
Flower and Gloire de Dijon Rose, and 
Tropseolums, Fuchsias, ami Pelargoniums 
ramble about and around the rustic garden 
fence, the whole forming a delightful pic¬ 
ture of rural beauty. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Buddleia variabilis.—Can you 

please tell me the time and best method of 
pruning Buddleia vnriabilis inngniflea? It 
is desired to keep the shrub about C» feet 


and the New Year. Much, however, de- 
Itends ui>o!i birds, which in some seasons 
appear to be more Voracious than they are 
in others. The present is, unfortunately, 
one of the yenrs in which their taste for 
berries is pronounced, what would have 
been a magnificent display of Holly berries 
having been ruined by their attentions. 
Cotuueaster frigida has been, and is yet, 
very flue, but I have observed (lint when 
the foliage drops and the berries become 
thereby more exposed to the view, they arc 
quickly ravaged by missel thrushes. Varie¬ 
gated Hollies arc, at this time, telling in 
shrubberies. Rhododendrons, on a casual 
inspection, appear to he well furnished 
with buds, and Andromedas are on the 
joint of flowering. The various forms of 
Euonyuius are, to use a word I heard ap¬ 
plied to them the other day, “ dressy.” 
Cotoneaster microphylla is useful for 
covering low walls. This requires no train¬ 
ing and does best when allowed to ramble 
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An old climber-clad cottage and garden. 


totter lliau precept, and the lesson taught 
ty a chastely-decorated cottage front is 
carried home to many hearts. Some years 
a fr>, during a country walk. I was jmssing 
a cottage that gave evidence that more 
tlwn ordinary pal us had been taken iu 
ornamenting its doorway and window with 
living plants. Over the doorway were 
trained Clematis Jackuuini and C. Flam- 
B*ula, mixed and blended together, and as 
hie former became thin of flowers the 
latter ojienetl its numerous small, white. 


*weet blossoms, which scented the atmo¬ 
sphere round. About the windows were 
trained Canary Creepers and blue Con¬ 
volvulus mixed, planted in boxes, which 
Tvere also furnished in addition with 
Mignonette. At the most two or three 
shillings would buy alljttye neeessarv re- 


high, i.r., the height it is now. in its st^cond 
year from planting, so that it may afford 
a little shade to some plants around it.— 
R C. Wood, liedf out. 

[Any pruning needed by Buddleia vnria¬ 
bilis and its forms should l>e done in the 
spring before the plant starts into growth. 
Even then it should be limited to the 
cutting out of any exhausted Wood unless 
it Is desired,to keep the plant within cer¬ 
tain hounds. For the forms of B. vnria¬ 
bilis this pruning is necessary in order to 
get strong shoots and line panicles of 
bloom.] 

Shrubberies.—Interesting at all times, 
shrubberies are. perhaps, most effective in 
winter and spring when hardy and other 
flower borders are comparatively at rest. 
Berried plants are generally a feature and 
much appreciated round about Christmas 


at will. Lauru&tinus is useful, and makes 
an effective plant up to S feet or 0 IVet.— 
Scot. 

Rhododendron glaucum. This is al¬ 
ways a noticeable object in the winter 
garden here, for its jaile, pinky-green— 
almost colourless—buds are so conspicuous 
against the rich, shining green foliage, 
and so insistent a forecast of the a]e 
proach of spring. The leaves are thick, 
blunt, and leathery, glaucous beneath and 
aromatic when crushed. Though oneoften 
hears them desert IkhI otherwise, the bell- 
sluvped flowers, which are large for a 
bush, rarely growing more than 1! feet or 
3 feet high, are of a subdued A/pple- 
tdossom pink. Hero this Rhododendron 
does well iu ordinary garden loam and 
leaf soil in ha If-shade, ami it Is perfectly 
hardy.—N. WaleA rlglnaI from 
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IpOOlt PLfijlTS. 


THE CAPE PELARGONIUMS. 
Considering the various ways in which 
sweet-scented Pelargoniums can be used, 
the wonder is that they are not more 
grown. Whether for mixing, when cut, 
with cut blooms in glasses, associating 
with such flowering plants as Carnations 
or bulbs grown for winter decoration, 
during the summer months as bedding 
plants for toning down some of the gaudy 
colours so prevalent in flower gardens, or 
for wreaths or button-holes, what so use¬ 
ful or appropriate? There is also such a 
variety of shades and diversity of form in 
their foliage that the most critical will 
find among them something to please. The 
scent of the foliage, too, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of some of the quercifolium 
forms, is very agreeable, and in the case 
of many of them enjoyable and refreshing. 
True, they have not such gaudy flowers 
as the Regal and Zonal Pelargoniums, but 
considering that they are of the most use 
as fine-foliaged plants, this is rather an 
advantage than otherwise, as the colour 
of the flowers is not sufficiently prominent 
to clash with that of those they may be 
mixed with. Each variety has a beauty 
of its own,*and a good collection in flower 
is most interesting. Regarding their 
Cultivation, no great amount of skill 
is needed. Some of the varieties are 
rather difficult to increase, but the 
generality of them are easily struck from 
cuttings. . For the variegated varieties and 
some of the finer sorts a little extra trouble 
is needed. The cuttings should be inserted 
in sinall pots filled with a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Any corner in a 
cool, airy, but not draughty pit will suit 
the cuttings until they have rooted. Shade 
from bright sunshine at first and give an 
occasional sprinkling overhead, but on no 
account allow the soil to become soddened 
with water. After the cuttings are rooted 
the usual shifting on is necessary, using 
the same kind of compost as that in which 
the cuttings were inserted, only coarser. 
If the plants are required for winter work 
they can be grown out-of-doors during the 
summer. Take care that the plants are 
not allowed to suffer from want of water 
or that they become root-bound. Pinch 
them or allow them to grow according as 
tall or bushy plants are required. By the 
end of September or early in October they 
should be shifted into their flowering pots, 
which should vary according to th£ growth 
of the varieties. Some of the dwarfer 
sorts, such as denticulatum, Wardie Seed¬ 
ling, Lady Plymouth, quercifolium, coccl- 
neum, Radula, Little Gem, etc., are of most 
use for front rows, and should, therefore, 
be kept in smaller pots, while P. viscosissi- 
mum and other taller-growing sorts can 
be put into 8-inch or smaller pots, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the plants. After the 
plants have filled the pots with roots, weak 
manure-water will assist them. They 
should be housed by the middle of October 
and placed where they can have a good 
circulation of air, also as near the glass 
as possible. Under such conditions and 
with ordinary attention to watering they 
will make a sturdy growth throughout the 
winter, and will come into flower early in 
spring. A cool, airy atmosphere (say be¬ 
tween 45 degs. and 50 degs.) is indis¬ 
pensable if a healthy growth is to be main¬ 
tained. After the plants have served their 
purpose during the winter in the green¬ 
house they can, after having been hardened 
off, be planted out in May in a mixed 
border, and the foliage cut for arranging 
with other flowen^dhring the aujmmer. 
Digitized by 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
CERTIFICATED BY THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY IN 
1918. 

With only six greenhouse plants, exclu¬ 
sive of Chrysanthemums, obtaining 
Awards of Merit, the lowest level for 
many years must have been reached. 

The following is the complete list:— 

Calceolaria Buttercup.— A hybrid be¬ 
tween a herbaceous Calceolaria and a 
shrubby yellow kind. Buttercup, whose 
flowers are of a rich yellow colour, pro¬ 
mises to be of considerable value for the 
decoration of the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory. It comes true from seed. May 
28th. 

Carnation Brilliant. — A perpetual 
variety, with large, deep scarlet blooms 
slightly fringed' at the edges. December 
3rd. 

Carnation Dr. V. G. Ward.— Another 
perpetual variety, with finely shaped, rich 
cerise-coloured flowers. Very effective by 
artificial light. 

Freesia Sweet Lavender. —A delicate 
shade of lavender, with deliciously fra¬ 
grant blossoms. February 12th. 

Freesia Chapmani aurantiaca. — The 
flowers of this are of a golden-yellow 
blotched with orange; very bright and 
effective. February 12th. 

Nerine Mrs. H. J. Elwes.— A very de¬ 
sirable variety, whose flowers, borne in 
compact heads, are of a pleasing shade of 
shell-pink, with a darker stripe down the 
middle of each segment. October 22nd. 

_ W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rain-water for plants.— Will you kindly 
state which is the best water tor plants— 
(a) rain-water; (6) spring-water; (c) 
filtered water?— Designation. 

[Rain-water Is by far the best for water¬ 
ing plants, hence it should be conserved as 
much as possible. Spring-water varies 
greatly according to its origin, but, speak¬ 
ing generally, we should prefer it to 
filtered, provided the spring-water was well 
exposed to the air, and, if possible, sun¬ 
shine, before it was used.] 

Cutting back Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
—Would it be right to cut back Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums—which are flowering now— 
as soon as they have finished blooming? 
Also would a temperature of 50-53 degs. 
(where no air is given) be suitable for 
Chrysanthemum cuttings?—A New Sub¬ 
scriber. 

[You may cut back your Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums when they have done flower¬ 
ing. The better plan will be to wait till 
about the middle of March, as the cut-back 
plants will then break freely into growth 
at once, and the portions removed may be 
put in as cuttings, which strike root readily 
at that time. The Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings will root in the structure named, but 
directly they are struck a free circulation 
of air must be given them.] 

Treatment of Cinerarias.— What should 
I do to get Cineraria plants to grow to a 
large size? Should I keep on potting them 
Into larger pots? If the plants show signs 
of flowering too early is it advisable to 
pinch the flowers off till a large plant is 
got? 1 have a greenhouse which I keep at 
45 degs. heat.— Designation. 

[In order to get large Cinerarias they 
must be shifted into larger pots as soon as 
-the smaller ones are filled with roots. At 


the same time too large a pot should not 
be used, as good specimens can be grown 
in pots 5 inches and 6 inches in diameter. 
Of course, in this case, when the pots are 
full of roots the plants must occasionally 
be given some stimulant, either manure- 
water or one of the many plant foods now 
obtainable. The reason of the plants 
flowering when sinall is that they have re¬ 
ceived some check, probably by being pot- 
bound when in small pots. In growing 
Cinerarias they need to be carefully 
watered, more particularly for a time after 
being shifted into larger pots.] 

Pruning pot Roses.— Kindly advise as to 
time and manner of pruning pot Roses for 
forcing—to bloom April or May—and after 
treatment.— A New Subscriber. 

[Roses for forcing should have been 
potted up by the end of October, so that 
the roots will take some hold of the soil 
before winter. They should be pruned at 
once, not too hard, cutting back to good 
plump buds, always bearing in mind the 
shape of the plant. Any weak and ex¬ 
hausted wood may be cut clean out. They 
must then be taken into a structure where 
a temperature of about 45 degs. ie main¬ 
tained, and the roots kept well supplied 
with water. As the days lengthen, the 
structure may be kept warmer, when 
growth will be more rapid. Plenty of 
light and a free circulation of air are very 
essential. A sharp look-out must be kept 
for green -fly, while, as the buds develop, 
they are sometimes attacked by a small 
maggot which will soon do a deal of 
damage. If mildew makes its appearance 
the foliage must be dusted with sulphur. 
When the roots are active a dose of liquid- 
manure may be given occasionally.] 

Watering pot plants.— Watering is the 
most important and most difficult task in 
hiking care of plants in pots. It is im- 
IK)8sibie to say exactly how much water 
should be given to plants in pots as the 
conditions under which plants are grown, 
tho temperature, and the state of the 
weather, influence the answer. Experi¬ 
ence alone teaches when water Is neces¬ 
sary, but if the amateur takes care to 
water his plants only when the soil begins 
to get dry and before it has really got dry, 
lie cannot go far wrong. One rule, how¬ 
ever, needs to be observed without fail, 
that when water is applied let the pot be 
filled to the rim, so that the soil is mois¬ 
tened thoroughly, then give no water until 
the soil appears to need it. One of the 
chief causes of failure in growing plants 
in pots is that of giving a little water fre¬ 
quently. This practice is bound to result 
in poor soil, and the consequent ill-health 
of the plants. 

Good Chrysanthemums.- Please give me 
the names of some good Chrysanthemums. 
—Designation. 

[Chrysanthemums are available for so 
many different purposes that no general 
selection can be given unless you state your 
requirements.] 

Fuchsias, both those which have been 
grown in pots for indoor decoration as 
well as those employed for bedding, should 
be stared away for the winter. If space 
under a greenhouse stage is norb available, 
•they will keep well in any cool, dry, frost¬ 
proof building. Autumn-struck cuttings 
should be potted and kept growing slowly 
in a moderately warm house. Shift the 
East Lothian Stocks and Mignonette into 
their flowering pots, and give them a light, 
airy position. Afford Eupatorium petio- 
lare, now pushing up the flower trusses, 
a mild stimulant, and see the plants do 
not want for water. Save for stock a 
sufficient number of plants of Sad via 
ep leadens, now going out of bloom; put 
them into a warm greenhouse, and keep 
the soil on the dry side till after the turn 
of the year,—H. N.frc I 
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THE KITGHEH GARDEfl. 

SALSAFY. mend Sharpe's Express and Midlothian 

Ox die Continent this vegetable is highly Early as first earlies, Ideal and Snowdrop 
^teemed both by the rich and the working as second earlies, Goldfinder and Royal 
classes. It is delicious when properly pre- Kidney as maincrop kidneys, and Windsor 
lured, and so simple of culture that one Castle and Debbie's Favourite as maincrop 
wonders why it should be so little grown round varieties. The reason we give you 
in this country. In hard winters, when the names of two varieties under each 
there is not too much variety in vegetables, heading instead of one, as requested, is 
Saisafy forms an agreeable change, and it that we think it unwise to grow but the 
is said to be one of the most nutritious three varieties, as Potatoes vary and do 
vegetables cultivated in gardens. The seed not succeed on all soils alike. If either 
should be sown early in April, but it is failed to yield tubers suitable for exhibi- 
imperative that the ground be thoroughly tion you would, by growing six varieties 
prepared for its reception. It must be instead of three, then have others to fall 



Saisafy . 


stirred a foot or more in depth. Ground 
that has been trenched a year or so previ¬ 
ously will be just right, and plenty of 
manure must be worked in. The seed 
drills will require to be about 1 foot apart, 
a ad the plants thinned to some 8 inches 
from each other. Frequent surface stir¬ 
rings will promote a free growth. On the 
approach of winter the roots should be 
stored in dry earth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes for exhibition _What is the 

best early, the best second early, the best 
round maincrop, and the best kidney main- 
crop Potato for exhibition^— Potato.t 
[Of Potatoes for efciMtfok wOJqbfc- 


back upon and be In a position to make a 
satisfactory selection.] 

Potatoes for cropping and quality.— 

Will you please inform me which is the 
best early, the best second early, and the 
best maincrop Potato for cropping and 
quality?— Potato. 

[Of Potatoes possessing the requisite at¬ 
tributes, i.e., fertility combined with high- 
class quality, we think you will find 
Sharpe's Express (first early), Edinburgh 
Castle (second early), and either Arran 
Chief or King Edward VII. (maincrop) to 
answer your purpose.] 

The Tree Onion. —A recent reference to 
the Potato Onion leads me to pen a note 
upon the Tree Onion (Allium cepa, var. 


viviparum. It is, undoubtedly, not so fre¬ 
quently met with as the better-known 
Potato Onion, and is of an entirely 
different nature. The bulb forms a strong 
stem to a height of 2 feet, on the top of 
which flowers are produced in the ordinary 
way. Instead, however, of being succeeded 
by capsules containing seeds, the germs 
swell, and by the end of the season a crop 
of bulbs—or rather bulblets—is obtained 
from the top of the stalk. By many the 
Tree Onion is looked upon more in the 
light of a curiosity, but it is of considerable 
use in certain dishes which call for the 
employment of small, whole, mildly- 
flavoured Onions, and is in much request 
for casserole cookery generally. The Tree 
Onion Is popularly supposed to be of 
Egyptian origin, but this seems to be a 
mistake, for it is not in hot and dry 
climates, hut in those which are exactly 
opposite in which seedlings become vivi¬ 
parous. Observers may have noticed that 
the ears of Oats in the stook become, as it 
were, viviparous in late and wet seasons, 
and by following out this line of reasoning 
it hardly appears likely that the Tree 
Onion originally belonged to a warm and 
sunny country. The^ variety is grown, to 
some extent, in this district, chiefly in 
cottage gardens, and is unaffected by 
maggot or other pests.—W. McG., Balviae. 

Seed Potatoes.- I am glad to observe 
what “ A Scottish Gardener ” (page 026) 
has to say on the subject of a change of 
seed. It is pretty much my own experi¬ 
ence, and I think that those who condemn 
a change of seed should wait until the 
second year before coming to a definite 
conclusion. A good deal seems to depend, 
not only on the district whence the seed 
has come, but also the soil in which it has 
to be grown. The trade in Scottish seed 
sent to Ireland is a very large one, and 
many Irish growers who continue to culti¬ 
vate the old Champion purchase their seed 
annually from a certain area in Scotland 
where the climate is mild and the soil very 
sandy. It appears to produce good crops 
in a much wetter and colder soil than 
where it was raised. I have been growing 
Potatoes lately in a light, dry soil, and, so 
far, I find that the best crops are obtained 
from seed purchased one year, the seed 
from that crop being used the following 
one. In the second year the crop is con¬ 
siderably better than in the first. This has 
applied to Epicure, Up-to-date, British 
Queen, Arran Chief, and several others.— 
Potato Grower. 

Hollow Potatoes. —Of late years a disease 
which attacks Potatoes seems to be on the 
increase. The tuber appears to be per¬ 
fectly sound, but when cut through the 
middle it is found to be bad in the centre, 
or partly hollow, and beginning to dis¬ 
colour. This disease occurs usually on 
ground heavily manured with organic mat¬ 
ter and deficient of available phosphates. 
The supply of the latter should be kept up 
by superphosphate or basic slag according 
to the class of soil—slag for heavy and 
superphosphate for light ground. 

Vegetable garden.—The excessive rains 
of autumn and early winter have had the 
usual result of prolonging growth, and of 
gorging green vegetables with moisture. 
It may, consequently, be expected that 
severe frosts will do damage, and any 
Cauliflowers or early Broccoli may be 
lifted bodily when frost approaches and 
hung up or disposed thinly m a cool but 
frost-proof shed. Let digging be hurried 
on whenever weather conditions permit of 
satisfactory work.—W. McG. 

Care of garden tools.—Tools that are 
not likely to be needed much before spring 
should be thoroughly cleaned before pu£ 
ting away, and given a dressing of grease 
or oil. It prevents rust, and they last in 
good condition Iqijigfi.r; fbesides, ’a clean 
tool is be.tten.^^orkjj^.— 1 Towks^an. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots are generally the first trees 
that require protection from frost, and, 
owing to the mild weather, the buds are 
swelling fast. The pruning and tying of 
the trees should he completed as soon as 
possible, but, if properly attended to in 
tho growing iseason, very little pruning 
will now 1 k‘ required, unless the old spurs 
require thinning. Boards or some other 
material should l>e placed on the borders 
to prevent treading the vsoil into a pasty 
mass, and as soon as the operations ore 
completed and the trees syringed, the 
next question wall be that of providing 
protection for the flowers. Two or three 
folds of fish-netting make a very good pro¬ 
tection, and the netting catches atmo¬ 
spheric moisture before it reaches the 
blossoms. The poles may be placed in 
position at the first opportunity, but it is 
advisable to defer putting on the nets 
until the flowers are ready (to open, which 
will possibly be in February this year, un¬ 
less frosts come quickly to check them. 
The largest flowers produce the finest 
fruits, aud all possible care (should foe 
taken of the first flowers that open. 

Gooseberries. —Where small birds are 
destructive to the buds, pruning has pos¬ 
sibly been deferred, but any further delay 
is scarcely advisable—at least, not beyond 
the end of this month. Then it will be 
1 jotter to rely upon tliread Lightly en¬ 
twined upon tlie upper brandies. In 
pruning, guard against leaving too much 
wood towards the centre of vigorous 
bushes, but towards the extremities it is 
not 'so important. Spur-pruning i$ a 
good plan to prevent overcrowding, only 
allowing a lateral branch where there is 
room ; the terminal, of course, can be left 
longer. The old-fashioned plan of bush 
culture, however, is now considerably Les¬ 
sened in many gardens in favour of cordon 
and espalier culture. These latter sys¬ 
tems have much to be said in their favour. 
The pruning is far more easily accom¬ 
pli shed, whilst protection by netting iis 
readily applied, and it is also possible to 
make a more profitable use of the ground 
between the rows. For late dessert fruit 
a north wall will be found a suitable posi¬ 
tion, where either single or double cor¬ 
dons may l>e advantageously planted. 
There 'should not foe any ban wall space 
now that cordons of various fruits are so 
much grown. 

Tomato plants which have -been grown 
for fruiting in winter have now passed 
through the most critical time, and much 
less difficulty will be experienced, both 
in the setting and ripening of the fruit. 
Carefully prevent the atmosphere from 
becoming .stagnant; keep the roots in a 
moderately dry condition; maintain an 
even temperature of from 55 degs. to GO 
degs., and apply liquid manure at. every 
alternate watering to plants bearing 
fruits. Pollinate the flowers every morn¬ 
ing as they oj>en, and relieve the plants 
of any fruits commencing to colour, re¬ 
moving them to a slightly warmer atmo- 
ffiohere to complete the ripening. Sueces- 
s onal plants raised from seed sown last 
autumn are now ready for repotting into 
their fruiting pots. Another good sowing 
of reliable varieties will now be made. 


Asparagus. — This vegetable, when 
lifted, forces with the greatest ease when 
placed in n heated -structure, -but under 
no condition doe* it thrive better than 
when brought forward in frames on sweet, 
mild hotbeds, the quality of the Aspara¬ 
gus being far superior ‘than when sub¬ 
jected to a greater degree of heat and 
grown in houses a long way from the 
glass. The same frame may be used for 
two or three batches^ for as the 
advances less he 

Digitized by 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early vinery. —If ripe Grapes are re¬ 
quired early in June or a little later, the 
house should now be closed. Assuming 
that routine matters, such as tho cleaning 
of the structure, Vines, and the top-dress¬ 
ing of borders, have had attention, there 
remains nothing eke to bo done now be¬ 
yond taking in a good quantity of tree 
leaves, where such are available, to form 
a long rid go-shaped bed to supply warmth 
during tho initial stage of forcing, as well 
as to lessen tho necessity for tho employ¬ 
ment of much artificial heat for some time 
afterwards. By starting in good time, 
hard forcing can be obviated, and a saving 
of fuel effected. Moisten the border 
throughout with water at a temperature 
of 85 degs., dew the rods—the upper por¬ 
tion, s of which may bo allowed to liang 
downwards until the buds break—with 
tepid water on fine mornings and again 
at 1 p.m., unless the weather turns dull 
and cold. A day and night temperature 
of 50 degs. and 45 degs. wiLl suffice for the 
first fortnight. 

Early Figs. —The earliest crop may bo 
taken from the pot trees, if such are in 
existence; if not. the alternative is to 
close and start a house in which the trees 
are permanently planted. If not done, 
get the house and trees put in order, pac¬ 
ing particular attention to the latter if 
they liave been infested with scale during 
the past season, and conduct the forcing 
in the earlier stages, wherever possible, 
with the aid of beds made up of tree 
leaves. Well moisten the soil in pots and 
borders with tepid water, and start with 
a day and night temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. and 45 degs. respectively. Use 
tho syringe in bright weather, and see that 
the wood in the tree® becomes dry again 
before nightfall. 

Pot Strawberries.— The first batch of 
plants may be started on shelve® in either 
of the before-named structures, or, if a 
pit is at liberty, this may lx> filled with a 
bed of leaves. Make them firm, and let 
the surface of the bed be within a few 
inches of the lights when finished. When 
the leaves have generated heat and the 
bed subsided somewhat, plunge the pots 
to the rims. In either ease, examination 
of drainage, scrubbing of the pots, remov¬ 
ing dead foliage, and top-dressing with 
suitable compost, after picking off some 
of tho old surface soil, should be duly at¬ 
tended to beforehand. If started in a 
vinery or Fig-house, the plants may be 
•syringed at the same time as the other 
occupants. In a pit, the moisture arising 
from the bed of leaves will render syring¬ 
ing unnecessary. 

Apricots. —Being the earliest of hardy 
fruit trees to flower, these should now ho 
pruned, trained, and nailed or tied in, as 
the case may l>e, so that when necessity 
arises for doing so they can bo protected 
without delay. Cut back spur wood to 
four buds, remove dead wood, both in 
spurs and other parts of the trees, and 
leave shoot® laid in during the summer in¬ 
tact, if there is loom for them without 
undue crowding. If shortening of the 
*aino has to bo done, see it takes place 
where a wood bud is situated, either on 
the upj>er or lower slides, and not pointing 
outwards. Thinning of spurs, when neces¬ 
sary, may bo effected now, but is best 
deferred tiLl August or Septemljer. as all 
wounds then heal quickly, and no ill-effect® 
afterwards result. In pruning young 
trees only partly established, see that 
thinning and regulating of the young wood 
are carried out so that a proper balance 
of branches and a symmetrical example 
are secured in every instance. The same 
care is necessary m any shortening of 
young shoots found requisite in regard to 
seeing it is always done where there is a 
wood bud, as with other trees, otherwise 
they may die back. A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Fruit trees. —There is stall a consider¬ 
able amount of pruning to be done, and 
this is being pushed on as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, as everyone likes to have the prun¬ 
ing pretty’ well advanced before the end 
of the year. In the case of wall trees, it 
-sometimes becomes necessary to lay board,' 
or a coating of straw on alleys, in order 
to further the work of pruning and train¬ 
ing. Very often at this season there is a 
snap of frost, during which the trees con 
lxj attended to in more comfortable, or at 
least more cleanly, conditions; but so fai 
there has been no frost of sufficient rigour 
to bar deal the surface, and the best must 
lie made of existing conditions. When 
the tree® are on the Paradise but little 
pruning will, in a general way, be neces¬ 
sary. Experience and close observation 
have convinced me that, to secure hand¬ 
some Applies quickly after planting, the 
trees musrt be on the English Paradise 
stock. Inquiry', too, at some of our lead¬ 
ing fruit sliows has revealed the fact that 
the prize-winning fruits have been 
gathered from such trees. I liave had an 
opportunity of studying the beliaviour of 
some trees on the Douciin stock, and I 
have come to the conclusion that (except, 
perhaps, for exhibition) it is not so profit¬ 
able as the Paradise. The fruits are verv 
•fine, but they are not so freely produced, 
nor are they borne so consistently a® is 
the case when the stock is the Paradise. 
The distance at which to plant may be 
from 10 feet to 12 feet* and, bearing in 
mind that dwarfing stocks generally have 
mats of fibrous roots quite on the surface, 
these ought to be well mulched and 
afforded, during the growing season, 
copious supplies of moisture. 

Potting materials. —One has newer too 
much turfy loam, and this is a good time 
at which to add to the store. At times, 
when the sides of the roads are being 
trimmed, a good deal of very useful mate¬ 
rial can be obtained merely for the carting ; 
but farmers (equally with gardener*) 
realise the value of roadside panngs, and, 
in this district, at any rate, there is some 
competition to be first in the field. Apart 
from that, the top spit of an ohl pasture 
makes quite the best turf-hill. Let this 
bo cut at a uniform thickness of 3 inches 
and stacked in ridge^s or in square heaps to 
decay gradually. If mixed with alternate 
layers of horse-droppings and a little lime, 
•such a heap may oe quite safely used in 
six months. 

Ferns under glass. —Ferns are always 
useful, especially so for winter work, either 
for cutting state or as plants for house 
work. It is, therefore, advisable always 
to have a few young pieces of the more 
reliable kinds coming along. Maiden¬ 
hairs, principally the old A. cuneatum and 
A. elegans, are usually favourites, quite 
small plants of either ljeing useful in many 
ways. Among the Pteriises, P. c retie a 
major and P. cretina cristata are perhaps 
the il>est, while P. treniula and P. argyroa 
are useful by way of a change. The many 
forms of Nophrolepis need no com men ela¬ 
tion, and Cyrtomium falcatum will endure 
any quantity of knocking about. This is 
ono of the verv few Ferns which flourishes 
in rooms in wliicli ga® is burned. 

Vegetable garden. —Owing to the scar¬ 
city of Apples and their very high prioeis. 
early Rhubarb will be appreciated, and 
where, in view of the present circum- 
•stances, no forcing is l»eiug done, t.lio 
crowns out of doors may be banked up 
with manure in order to hasten their pro¬ 
duce. This must not be applied without 
tempering the heat of stable manure, or 
the sudden heat generated will kill, or, at 
least, weaken, the crowns. Let the dig¬ 
ging be pushed on as rapidly a® is consis¬ 
tent with good workmanship. The wise 
man does not hurry on his digging when 
there is a sprinkling of snow on tlio 
ground, nor doe® lie trench frozen soil. A 
covering of manure wheeled on timeousdy 
will sometimes save the situation. 

Original fromW. McGfffog. 

Balmm.^Gardqns, KirkQiidhriffht. 
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Raoc’ Guarantested D ncpc 

-UCCO (Guaranteed <SL Tested) 

are famously fibrous rooted; tou^h as wbip-cord s with a 
constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION. - AT 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION -D.“ 


M beat and moat popular roaaa 
tor general purpoeew 


A splendid 
•aortmenL 


24/- 


Carriage 

paid. 


Avoca (ht) scarlet 
Caroline Teatout (bt). aaL pink 
Karl ol Warwick (ht). aaL rose 
Ethel Mileolm (ht). Ivory white 
Frau Karl Druaehki (hp). white 
George Dickson (ht), deep crlm- 
0. & Waud (bt). orange ver. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht). acarlet .. 
Gu* Uruneraald (ht), carmine 
Killamey (bt), pink .. .. 

La France (bt). roae 
la Tueca (ht), ealmon fleeh .. 
Lady Fimo (ht), apricot 
Lady Ash town (ht), deep pink 
Mme. A. Ch a ton ay (ht) sal. pk. 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 
Mine. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 
Mme. Melanie Boa pert (ht), yel 
Mme Kavary (ht), orangs yaL 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht). aaL 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. 
Fharuaer (bt),' rusy white 
Rayon d’Or (ab), jallow M 
KlOuaund (bt). scarlets j M 


l/» 

1/S 

YA 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

l/> 

1/S 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

YA 

YA 

1/3 

1/6 

V3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION -L- 


13 Intclaa 
geccral us*. 

Do well 
everywhere 


sorts mi tab Is lor 

10/- °“£S 


12 chosen chiefly lor their abundant 
delicious scent 

Colouring 11/ Carriage 

gorgeous. 11/ paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht). crimson .. 1/6 

Allred Colomb (hp), red — 1/- 

Dupuy Jamatn (hp), oertoe .. 1/- 

tieorge Dickson (ht), veL crlm. 1/3 
General Jmqueminot(hp). cr. .. 1/- 

Gen. McArthur (bt), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb), pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 1/3 

Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp). cherry red 1/- 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “ J." 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 1 1 /fi Carriage 

colouring I I/O paid- 

Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson 1/3 
Gruee an TepUU (ht). crimson-. 1/3 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mme. A. Chaienay. eaL pink .. 1/S 

I.ady Hillingdon (t). apricot yel 1/9 
La Toeca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Soupert (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. R. O. S. Crawford. pink .. 1/- 

OphelU (ht). flesh pink.. ... 1/3 

Phartsaer (ht). roey white .. 1/3 

Poe. C. ds Bohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Bettr (ht). coppery r«ee 1/1 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim- ecar. l/« 
F. K. Drusehki (hp). white .. 1/3 

H. E. Hicliardaon (bt), crimson 1/3 
Hngh Dickson (hp). crimeon .. 1/- 

Lady Ash town (hp). deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Bose (ht). shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. A. Cbatensy (ht). saL pk 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. .. 1/3 

Mme. Kavary (bt), orange yeL 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink 1/ • 


Sweet Briars 

BELECTION - R." 

6 trees. 2 each, S sorts, suitable lor 
hedges, Ao. 

Colours O /£> Carrl eg* 

exquisite. 0/0 paid. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson _ ]04i 
Ladv Penranos, soft copper lOd. 
Meg Merrtliee, bright crlmeoa.. lOd. 


Town Roses 

BELECTION “ E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable lor growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely 1 1 / Carriage 

successful I I / paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 

K. K. Dmschkl (hpV white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht). crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Grunerwald (ht). car. 1/3 
J. Li. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 1/3 

La Toeca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mme. Kavary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp). roae pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b). carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp). cherry red 1/• 

Baby Ramblers 

BELECTION " 0.“ 

8 roses of bushy habit, recam- 
mended (or beds 

About lit 7 /O Carriage 

In height. //O pall. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 

Eilen Poulsen, deep rose .. 1/- 

Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 

E. Lamesch, orange pink .. 1/3 

Jmsis. rose crimson .. 1/- 

Leunie Lam each, coppery red .. 1/3 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. cherry pk. 1/- 
Orleans, geranium red .. 1/- 


BEDDINQ PLANTS 

(Extra stroag transplanted 


T.) 


Wall floe 


160. 

iA 

14/- 


, red .. 1/3 
yellow.. 1/3 
Tory el me not, blue 2/ - 
Canterbury Belli In 
trp. oohntrt, tekiU, 
rare. blue, or mixed 2/6 
Iceland Poppin.mxd. 2/8 
Polyanthus. mixed .. 3/- 
$ inert William! .. 2/6 
Pin* Beauty Hybrid! 3/4 24/. 
OolHm Alysium .. 3/4 24/- 

Hardy Auricula! .. 3/9 28/- 
Purple AubreUa, pot! i/- 30/- 

Oraeeimn JioUt 8/4 40/ 


17/fl 

17/6 

21 /- 

17/6 




Buttonhole Roses 

BELECTION - F.T 
12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed In bud. 

Last well lO/C Carriage 
when cut. I O paid. 

Harry Kirk (t). yellow .. -. 1/6 

Lady Hillingdon (t). apri. yeL.. 1/3 

Lady Roberts (t). reddish apri 1/3 
Liberty (t), velvety crimeon .. 1/3 

Mme. A. Cbatensy (ht). eaL pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (bt), nee .. 1/3 

Melody (bt), saffron yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. A. Ward (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. G. Bbawyer (ht). pink - 1/3 

Mrs. H. Stevens (t). white _ 1/3 

Richmond (ht). scerlet.. .. 1/3 

Sunburst (bt), cadmium yallow 1/3 

Gold Medal Roses 

BELECTION - L." 

12 neam sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

14/6 °“ST 

Admiral Ward (ht). rrlmeea .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht). snowy white 1/3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep crlm. 1/3 
G. G. Waud (ht). orange ver. .. 1/3 

I-edy Ilrrle (ht). coppery saL 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht). cream .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 1/3 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold broom.. 1/fl 
Mrs. A Carnegie (ht). white .. 1/3 

Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

Wlllowmer* (per.), coral pink.. 1/8 

Climbers, Ramblers 

BELECTION -B.-. 

6 roses suitable tor trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas. Ao. 

Ail very ~71 Oerriage 

vigorous. ' » / paid. 

Alberic Bar bier (W.) yellow - 1/6 

American Pillar (oL,P.), pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler (cl..P.). blush.. 1/6 

Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 

Kxcelsa (W.). brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cL. P ). ortm. white 1/6 


Exhibition Roses 

BELECTION *• B." 

24 specially selected varietiee, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured OO/ Carriage 
prize winners. paid. 

Avoca (ht), crimeon scarlet — 1/3 

Bessie Brown (ht). creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (ht). white .. 1/3 

Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/* 

Ciias. Lefebvre (hp), crimson .. l/- 

Coronatlon (hp), flesh pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (bt), silvery ross .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/* 

Ethel Malcolm (ht), Ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 

Gl. de C. Gulnoisscau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht). canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Ruse (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Begond Weber (ht), saL.. 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (bt), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mm. John Laing (bp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mm. J. H. Welch (ht). pink .. 1/3 

Mm- Roosevelt (ht). pale fleeh.. 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry rad 1/* 


New and Gold Medal 

BELECTION “T.“ 

12 Amt class new r o s s s . nearly 
all gold medallists- 

Exceptional 17/0 Carriage 
value- I / /O paid. 

Cleveland, coppery yellow 2/6 

Constance, rich yellow .. 1/8* 

lsobel, carmine red .. ,. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Nellie rarker, creamy white .. 2/* 

Gorgeous, copper and yellou .. 1/6 

Howler Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

U. V. Machln, bright crimson.. 1/6 

Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore. Indian yellow -. 8/6 

Mm. B. Walker — - - l/« 


Hardy Fruits 

“ Falstaff ” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

26/6 ■TSX’23 

1 Brantley's Seedling Apple, cod 
1 Lord Buffleld Apple, oeoker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William's Pear, cook or eat 
1 The Czar Plum, cooker or deassl 
1 Victoria Plum, cooker or dessert. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Beakoop Giant, Black Currant 
4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the beet 
All the above-named fruits an ve*7 ttah 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Hardy Border Flowers 


Flowering Shrubs 


Bees’ “Victory” Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPrssto’Selsction.iBBsautias 

Q /C Do well la towns 
v7/u) Carrtags paid- 


Carefully selected with object of pro¬ 
ducing continuous display. 

1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft. gentian blna 

2 Golwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft, lilac. 

3 Double Hollyhock, 6ft. various coloura 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft. violet purple. 

6 Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy. 3ft. pink. 

8 Single Hollyhock, 6ft, various colours. 

7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft., eky blue. 

8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft, blua 

9 Bed Elecampane, 6ft, crimson, browse 

10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft. geranium red. 

11 Blue Lupin. 4it, magnificent blue. 

12 Dwarf Golden Ueleniuxn, lift 

13 Oriental Poppy. 3ft, salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin, 4ft. purest white. 

13 Gauze Flower. Gypeophile 3ft, whit*. 


ri/O See catalogue tor plan ehowinj 
y/D how to plant Carriage pal*. 

16 Hybrid Lupin. 4ft. various ootot 

17 Siberian Iria, 3ft, rich blue. 

18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 

19 Showy Flea bane, lift, mauve. 

20 Hybrid Columbine. 2ft, various 

21 Pink Knotweed, 6m., roey pink. 

22 Mm. Bradshaw’s Avene, 2ft, scarlet 

23 Muasin’s Catmint, lift., lavender 

24 Blue Fie*bane, lift, violet blue 

25 Blue Perennial Flax, lift 

26 Golden Marguerite, 2ft. rich yellow. 

27 Becsian Mimulus. din., scarlet gold 

28 Blue Starwort. 2ft, rich blna. 

29 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft, blue. 

SO Showy Btonecrop, lit, ray purpl* 


■mall gardex 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purpl* 
Doable Flowered Oorae, golden yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, toft ray pink. 

Bplrwa. Anthony WaUrer, red. 

May Broom, cream. 

Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Crimeon Flowering Currant 
Welgela Eva Rathke. red. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 1 
Starry Daley Bush, white 
Lavender, true fragrant soft 
Sweet Rosemary 
Golden Forsythla. very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. t 


Fire Flower* 

* PEND ENNIS " PY RETHRUMS 
7 superb hardy border plants 

Excellent Alf> Carriage 

tor cutting. *T; vJ paid. 

(3 of eaeA, 21 plant!, 9/6 carrion pd.) 

A. M. Eelway. single rose — 9d- 

Genl. French, single red — #d- 

Esmeralda, single rose.. » 2d- 

Queen Mary, double pink —, 9d* 

J. Kelway, single scarlet — 9d- 

Hamlet single pink M 9d- 

Yvonne, superb double white— 9d- 


Paeon’s Roses 

- PORTIA “ PAEONIB8. 

6 of the beet and most gorgeous la 
cultivation. 

(_ Carriage 


p: 

( CAI 


9/ 


3 of each. 18 planU, 20/- 
3 plants, lame nan~ 
Amene Muirel. lovely rose 
FeeUra Maxima, white.. 
Mme Calot, soft blush.. 
Cornea elegane, pink .. 
Neva, fine silvery pink-. 
Atraanguioea, crimson 


1/9 

1/9 

1/9 

l/» 

l/» 

1/9 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 

Per 0/0 Carriage 

100 0/0 paid. 

Fine, extra strong plants 
ready for Immediate planting 
to produce early suppliea. 

Bees’ April Queem. 

Bees’ Flower of Spring. 
Winning* tod t. 

Wheeler's Imperial 


Larkspurs 

- LEILA ’’ DELPHINIUMS. 

6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 
border and for cutting 
Huge AI Oarrisge 

spike* *T/ paid. 

3 o/ each. 18 plant!, 8/6. earriaoe pd. 
3 plant!, tame name. 1/6 

Eureke. rich deep blue -« 9d- 

Belladonno, double sky blue — 9d 
Albion, the beet white .. 9d. 

Cestrian, double pale blue — 9<L 

Lamartine, deep gentian blue... 90. 
Penimmon. large, sky blue — 9<L 


Flame Flowers 

" PICKWICK “ PHLOX. 

10 magnificent hardy plant* 

Vivid 0 /0 Carriage 


Aurora, ealmon rone .. .. 8d. 

B. van Dedam, acarlet.. — 8d. 

Coquell cot, orange acarlet ... 8d. 

E. Campbell, ealmon pink M 8d 

E. Danzanviliiem. fine lllae .. M 

Evelyn, ealmon roee, new — 8d. 

F. A Buchner, purest whit* — 8-1 

GeuL Heutz, salmon red _ 81 

Iris, striking violet blue ... 81 

Balms, pink, with cherry centre 81 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All gooda are ao’.d on approval for eadh 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full if you are not aatlafled. 

COLLECTIONS AND SO/- ORDERS 

are amt carriage paid. Small er orders carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In the l/-, minimum carriage 61 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most eoonomloal 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you ars 
likely to want to know about roites. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone._ 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., has been posted to customer*. Additional copies 

may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata¬ 
logue, con taining full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Violet (David Williams). —Though the 
flowers sent failed to recover when placed 
in water, there is little doubt, we think, 
judging by their size and form, together 
with the foliage, that the Violet is but a 
variety of our native species, V. odorata. 

Pruning Rose bushes ( E. B. Emerson ).— 
With regard to the Roses, you omit to 
state to what section they belong, whether 
Teas and their hybrids, Chinas or hybrid 
perpetuals. Wild you, therefore, kindly 
write us again, supplying these details, 
when we shall be glad to help you. 

FRUIT. 

Planting Vines ( Scamjj ).—It would be 
far ljetter to defer the planting till the 
spring, say the end of■ this month or early 
in February. When planting, the soil 
should be shaken away and the roots laid 
out as near the surface as possible. The 
soil should then be filled in, made firm, 
and if need bo watered in the usual way. 
Take the rod inside the house, and cut it 
down to two or three eyes above the level 
of the wall plate— i.e., above the line of 
light. You should procure a copy of 
“Vines and Vine Culture” from this 
office, price 5s. 6 d., post free. Let the 
Laurels alone until they become well 
established, when you may cut them down 
to whatever height you wish. 

Thrips on Vines (Amateur). —Now is the 
time to get rid of thrips on 3 ’our Vines, 
and as tney usually iniest- the foliage, it 
is an easy matter to get clear of them at 
this season, when the Vines are leafless. 
Remove any loose bark on the canes, and 
then wash the rods with tepid water and 
soft soap—of course, presuming you have 
first pruned the Vines to the required 
buds. Destroy the primings, and in wash¬ 
ing do not injure the buds ait the base or 
on this season’s wood for next year’s fruit, 
but merely clean with a soft brush. After* 
the rods are dry, paint with a mixture of 
Gishurst Compound, sulphur, and clay, 
mixed to the consistency of paint. Well 
cover every portion of the Vine, and tie 
tho rods in position. By doing the work 
now the insects will be killed, and it is a 
good plan to remove all surface soils, 
giving fresh soil. Limewash walls, add¬ 
ing some flowers of sulphur to the lime, and 
paint the pipes with lamp-black and boiled 
linseed oil. This will remove any trace of 
the insects, and in no case place plants in 
the house next season—anyway, plants at 
all dirty. 

VEGETABLES. 

Wireworm in soil (H. Wood). — We 
should be inclined to apply tho Vapourite 
at once, and mix it with the \soil, as in¬ 
timately as possible, when digging it in. 
It will them accomplish its purjvose before 
it is necessary to manure and trench the 
soil prior to the cropping of the plot. 

Onion seed (77ms. Stickle */, Hobhouse).— 
The quantity of Onion seed required for 
the sowing of a half rood of ground in 
rows 1 foot apart is 1 Jb. Suitable varie¬ 
ties for your purpose would be Bedford¬ 
shire Champion, Reading, and James’ 
Keeping. A good average return from 
the half rood vooild l>e 29 cwts. 

Peas failing (J. C.). —It is difficult, in 
the absence of specimens, to ascertain 
exactly what disease is affecting your 
Peas, but it is possible that an obscure 
species of Phytophthora, which kills the 
Pea 7 'oot and later brings about a blacken¬ 
ing of the base of tho stem, is the source 
of the trouble. If so, it is probably, as 
you suggest, similar to that which attacks 
A sters and Schizanthus. Nothing short 
of soil sterilization is likely to destroy the 
disease, and that oai a large scale is im¬ 
practicable outdoors. In addition to this, 
although it is by no means certain, yet it 
is probable, that the same fungus attacks 
various wild plants. The incidence of the 
disease, as it affects Tomatoes, and this is 
probably the same^&qggests tha| lack of 

Digitized by CjOCKjlC 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

aeration may be a contributory cause, and 
we -suggeist that the greatest pains should 
be taken to secure adequate drainage at 
all times, so that in no circumstances does 
the water accumulate round the plants. 
e See, also, that the soil contains enough 
^ lime, by the acid test, and that the stems 
are earthed up so as to induce rooting 
r from the stem itself. This may aid the 
a plants to get over an attack to which they 
would otherwise be likely to succumb. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

° Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Food Pro- 
duct ion in the Garden and Flowers from 
“ Seed, 1919. 

; Edward Webb and Sons (Stx>urbridge), 

’’ Limited, Wortlsley, Stourbridge .—List 

o f Seeds ( Food Production Catalogue). 


January 18, 1919 



| Great January 
SALE 

Of Table Damask, 

Bed Linen, Towels, 
Shirts and Collars, 
and Handkerchiefs. 

H Write for Bargain List. Sent post free upon request. 

j ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

^ 46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


1919 
NOW READY. 

Application should bo mado at onco as the number is 
limited. 

The best Catalogue of the best Seeds—Seeds that give 
the maximum results. 

Giant Sweet Peas. Vegetables Seeds, Flower 8eeds, and 
Seed Potatoes. Suitable for all Gardens. Allotments, etc. 
Write now. 

HENRY ECKFORD, UKJK 

Dept. 101, Wem, Shropshire. 


Timber Supplies, 

LIMITED. 
(Wholesale only.) 

OFFICES 1 

7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, London. 

Telephone 1 Victoria 688V. 

Telegrams! Tisuli, Vic. London. 

STORES! 

Silwood St., Rotherhithe, S.E. 16, 
London. 

Parcel* of Wood of every description in 

LOG, PLANK, BOARDS, 
SCANTLINGS, 8lc. 

ADMIRED BY ALL. 

Our “ST. JULIAN” RUSTIC ARCH 

stands 8 ft. high, 27 in. deep, 4 ft. wide, beautifully made. 

Only 12s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Catalogue Free. 

B. J. FREECE, 

254, CAERLEON ROAD, NEWPORT, MON. 

FENCINa WIRE. 

About A iu. thick. 

Coils 28 lb., 8s. nett, cash with order. 

150 to 200 yards in coil. 

2 Coils. 159. 4 Coils. 28s. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

HERBERT & SONS, LTD., 
_ 7, WEST SMITHFIELD, E.C. 1. 

“GARDEN FERTILIZERS.” 

For TOMATOES and VINES, Ac. 

14 lbs., 3/6; 28 lbs., 6/-; 56 lbs., 117-; 112 lbs , 20/-, carr. pd. 

SPECIAL 11 POTATO ” MANURE. 

14 lbs., 3,9; 28 lbs., 6 6; 56 lbs., 12/-; 112 lbs., 21;-, carr. pd. 

8PECIAL “CONCENTRATED” MANURE. 

14 lb., 4/3; 281bs., 7,6; 56 lbs., 14/-; 112 lbs., 25,-, carr. pd. 

G. L LANG & SONS, Ltd., HOUNSLOW. 

TOOK! —STRONG STRING NETTING 

AJ for Poultry Enclosing. Waterproof tanned, l-inch 
mesh, 25 yards long, 1 yard wide, 4s. 6d.; by 2 yards, 9s. ; 
by 3 yards, 13s. 6d. Half lengths supplied. Carriage paid. 
—L. ROBINSON, Net Works, 8ittingbourne, Kent. 


SEED POTATOES 

Scotch and Yorkshire grown. 

All the leading varieties. 

No better stocks obtainable. 
Send for List. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

84 & 86, Walmgate, YORK, 

Growers and Distributors of Special Immune varieties for 
the Food Production Department. 

FRUIT TREES. 

Apples, Pears, Plums, Currants, Giant 
Careloss Gooseberries, Rasps., Straw* 
berries, etc. Bulbs, Roses, Rook and 
Hardy Plants. Seeds A Seed Potatoes. 


AMBROSE LICHT0N, 17, KIRT0N. B08T0N. 


N8P 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for Btable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Bpring and Suoimer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5e.; 2 cwt., 
9s. ; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL A CO., Ltd., 

MASKELL S WORKS, Dlrleton Road, West Ham. 


BURBERRYS’1919 SALE A 

Topcoats, Weatherproofs, Suit 

during; January. 

BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF J /,.'fin 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men / UJ Haljl 

Usual Price, 5 Gni. Sale, 73 6. s /j/p/ 'Jr -1 
TIELOCKEN Belted Topooat hI'a 1 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men j f HWTJ 

and Women. IK/Vjl/1 

Usual Price, 6 Gns. Sale, 84! J 

A large number of Men's Over- WH/iiS l 
coat s and Suits in wool coatings jHfc El i, ' 

is also available at reduced ^Ej|B m 
prices by personal selection. 

Sate List qf Bargains post free. * 

BURBERRYS, wPfflffSr 

HAYMARKET, LONDON. S W. 1. • 

DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

HARDEN MANURE. Highest an&l 3 r ses. 

The strongest and cheapest in use of all Fertilisers. 
281b. bag. Price 5s., carriage paid, from the sole 
makers—THE AMMONIA FERTILISER CO.. Bedford. 
(Approved Fertiliser Agtnta by the Food Production 
Department, Lo.g^ irla | from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 







Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of ** The English Flower Garden . ” 
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NOUGHTS IH THE GflRDEH. 

AMONG THE ROSES. 

The devotees of the Rose show a zeal such 
as no other flower can inspire. Anyone 
whose privilege it lias been to attend and 
particiiwite in the excitement, as an ex¬ 
hibitor, at the National Rose Shows of the 
pre-war period, and knows from experi¬ 
ence what it means to prepare for such 
contests, will agree with me that it takes 
such a hold upon the affections thut no 
other flowers can hoi>e to rival. Among 
flowers the Rose is unique, in that it 
exists in such a variety of forms, every 
one of which is, in its way, perfection. 
And this is not its only outstanding fea¬ 
ture. One of its greatest recommenda¬ 
tions is that it is with us, in one form or 
another, from May till very often the end 
of the year. With the assistance of glass 
it may be had practically the whole year 
through, without any deterioration in 
form, sweetness, or colour. 

To-day, in the middle of January, I 
stand amid my Rose beds, and I find them 
interesting at all times. The whole of the 
past season’s results, almost flower by 
flower, pass before my eyes, and I recog¬ 
nise tlie particular twigs from which I 
culled the finest blooms. I can put my 
linger upon six points from which six of 
the finest Roses of the season were cut at 
the end of June—Chatenay, White Maman 
Coebet, Hugh Dickson, Alice Rothschild, 
Killarney, and King George V. 1 am under 
lio delusion w’hen I feel myself to-day call¬ 
ing up the flowers that have faded and 
gone, seeing and enjoying them over agaiA 
in all their beauty, admiring their perfect 
*hape and splendid substance. 

Then, w ith ariticiiiation, I look into the 
future and feel the fidlest confidence that 
those plants will not fail me—that they 
will eclipse all that they ever did, and if I 
gathered fine Roses last year I shall gather 
better ones this year. The bushes are 
strong and full of health and vigour. A 
good mulching of manure from the cow- 
>heds keeps their roots warm, and is 
gradually yielding its virtues to the soil, 
w hidi stores them up until the warming 
sets the roots in action and transmits 
these virtues to the plants. The heightened 
colours of the coming Roses hidden away 
in those stems, their added substance—a 
great deal of their fragrance, their super- 
excellence, all lie in that mulching of cow r - 
manure. 

When dealing with Roses I find so many 
thoughts come crowding up that I cannot 
express what I would like to in a little 

and will endeavour to compress, 
tthat I have in mind to say, into my next 
week’s reflections. F J F 
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NOTES FROM GODSTONE. 

The constant damp has tlirowm all work 
very behindhand, and only now are wo 
finishing (the herbaceous borders. Asters 
left uutouched for a year or two have 
crept into everything near, and almost 
choked some Phloxes and other treasures. 
Monarda didyima rami>s here, but is wliat 
I call a tidy ramper. It was a wonderful 
sight for quite two months in summer, its 
stems branching, like Chrysanthemums, 
six and seven heads on a stalk, and of a 
most vivid colour. Phloxes, too, alwoys 
do woll here. They love the heavy, rather 
damp loam, a flame-coloured' one (Gen. 
Ilertzog, I think), spreading rapidly. I had 
this year, I thought, finer heads than any 
I saw r at show’s. But, alas! all treasures 
are not so satisfactory—so many rot off in 
the w T inter. I see someone recommending 
that most terrible of all pests, Petasites 
fragrans. Once firmly rooted in the wild 
garden, I defy anyone to get rid of it, and 
the same may be said of Gorouilla varia, 
which some kind friend recommended to 
me. The result was that the whole 
rockery had to be given up as hopeless— 
nothing w’ould kill it. 

I notice in the rock garden to-day the 
early Saxifrages beginning to show colour. 
Saxifraga Elizabeth® is full of fat, little 
buds, one almost burst, and S. Boydi alba 
is waiting for a day’s sunshine to open. 
How very completely Geranium Wal- 
lichianum dies away in w T inter. It looked 
so pretty all the autumn, tangled in 
among Campanula turbinata—the two 
colours toned in perfectly. I have never 
seen Crassulu rubicunda noticed in your 
paper. It flowered well here early in the 
autumn, and is such an uncommon, 
graceful plant, like a miniature tree. I 
kept it in a cold frame last winter, but 
this year have left it out on an earth wall. 
This ipart of Surrey suits all Daphnes. 
A quite small plant of D. Fioniana has 
doubled its size in a year, and flowers 
well. 

Daphne Blagayana does not grow 
much, and has not flowered yet. D. 
Cneorum, hanging down a w T all, is a sheet 
of crimson in the spring, and usually 
flowers a second time iu September. I 
was disappointed at losing all my Erodium 
arnnrum last winter. The plants seemed 
to stand the frost and then damped off in 
February. Most of the Erodiums do well 
here, and they are so fascinating. I have 
ever yet succeeded in getting Ourisia to 
ower. It grows W’ell in a damp place, 
but perhaps w r ants more sun than it has. 

I notice Sir H. Maxwell puts Rosccca 
cautlioides among the inferior species of 
Roscteas. I think the delicate shade of 
yellow and its very graceful habit are 
charming, and I intend to increase mine 
very considerably this year. N. S. C. 


Notes of the Week. 


Thymus Herba-barona. — This plant, 
w T hlch I do not find in books, may be of 
value among these fragrant herbs. It 
seems quite hardy with me and distinct, 
and perhai>s some reader who has seen it 
in its native islands in the Mediterranean 
w r ould' kindly tell us if it is pretty at 
home, and of any use that leads to its odd 
name.—A. T. 

Silver variegated Lemon Thyme.—I have 
a good-sized plant of Thymus citriodorus 
argenteus variegatus. It was given me by 
a friend as something rather precious. It 
has a very decided smell of Lemon, which 
apparently comes from the leaf and not the 
bloom, as It has very little, if any, flower. 
It is shrubby and not the least like ordi¬ 
nary Thyme. I do not know if a cutting 
of it would succeed.— Bosmere. 

Philadelphus Virginal.—A good bush of 
this Mock Orange is a glorious sight in 
early summer, for not only are the flowers 
very large, but pure W’hite, and i>erfectly 
double. These appear the more distinc¬ 
tive against, the rich green of the rather 
large leaves, and they are as freely borne 
along the branches as in the other kinds. 
These blossoms lack the characteristic 
scent of the Mock Oranges, but they make 
amends in the purity of their colour and 
perfect form.—J. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Talbot.—Those 
to whom this Chrysanthemum is only 
known in a “ big-bloom ” form may be 
glad to know that the variety grown in 
bush form, pinched twice and slightly dis¬ 
budded, will give flue, useful sprays early 
in January, just when there is usually 
some demand for cut bloom. The colour 
of Lady Talbot growm in this way is paler 
than when large blooms are taken, but 
the soft, pale pinkish-white shade is 
charmiug, more especially under artificial 
light.— Kirk. 

Electrified seed.—Reference was made, 
in a recent issue, to a large crop of Savoys, 
of which particulars were given. I am no 
admirer of huge Savoys of almost, a stone 
in weight, but I would, I admit, like a 
little information as to w’bat the writer 
meant by “electrified” seed. One gets 
dubious about specially-treated seeds aud 
soils, and in a general w r ay an abnormal 
Cabbage, or wdmt not, may be accounted 
for by some special circumstance, but, in 
any case, a note upon “electrified” seed 
w’ould be interesting. It is something new 
in my experience.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Winter Aconites.—The bright green 
rosettes of the Winter Aconites and their 
golden blooms are among the forerunners 
of spring, and I w’ae pleased to observe the 
other day—January 4th, to be precise— 
that already the earliest flowers are 
making their appearance. The Aconites 
are in very poor soil at the fringe of a 
shrubbery with a north-easterly exposure, 
but year by year they do exceedingly well. 
Crocuses aud othef* bdld{>teplants in the 
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same position fall victims to birds, rats, 
mice, or rabbits, but these enemies leave 
the Aconites severely alone.—W. McG., 
Balrkae. 

Parrotfa psrsica In winter.— Mr. 

Waterer says this is very attractive in 
sunshine just now, and sends me a good 
bunch of its showers of flowers. It is 
quite hardy at Knaphill, which proves 
that it should be so anywhere in our land'. 
With me it is quite hardy and vigorous in 
various positions in soil quite unlike the 
Knaphill soils. What its mature stature 
as a tree is not clear; at Knaphill it is 
rather low, 12 feet high and 30 feet round. 
Its finest effect is, with me, from the 
foliage in autumn. In rather shaded 
places, probably it would prove most 
effective on exposed bluff.—S. W. 

Shrubs and snowfalls.— Damage is oc¬ 
casionally done to the finer and more ten¬ 
der shrubs by heavy fails of enow, and at 
times the damage might be minimised 
were prompt attention afforded! to them 
in the way of relieving them of the accu¬ 
mulated weight as soon as it is possible 
to do so. Light poles of Ash or of Bam¬ 
boo are useful for that purpose, and when 
the shrubs are lightly beaten with these 
the snow falls before much harm is 
wrought. Not only shrubs, but Pampas 
Grasses, Phormiums, and similar things 
may be treated in the same way after a 
snowstorm, greatly to their advantage.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

8alvla rutllans.— The Pineapple J seented 
Sage Is doubly useful in the winter, for 
not only is it free flowering, but its foliage 
emits a pleasant fragrance reminiscent 
of that of a ripe Pineapple. The flowers, 
produced terminally upon long sprays, are 
coral-pink in colour, while the plant suc¬ 
ceeds quite satisfactorily in the tempera¬ 
ture of a cool greenhouse. Large pieces 
In 10-inoh pots are very effective; but 
plants in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, which 
have been pinched three or four times to 
induce a bushy habit, are, perhaps, better 
for those whose houses are small. S. 
rutilans is easily raised from cuttings of 
the young wood in spring, and may be 
treated in all respects in a similar way to 
S. splendens.— Kirk. 

Syoopsla sinensis.— This IS an evergreen 
shrub belonging to the Witch Hazel family 
and a native of Central China. It was 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch in 1901, but 
is not yet very well known. In China it 
grows 15 feet to 20 feet high, but, so far, It 
does not give promise of reaching more 
than half its maximum height here, for 
though it is quite hardy, it* Is only of slow 
growth. It blossoms in February and 
March, the flowers small and composed of 
clusters of yellowish stamens surrounded 
by reddish bracts. Although less showy 
than the Witch Hazels, its evergreen leaves 
make it worth growing, while its early 
flowering is also in its favour. Plant in 
warm, well-drained, loamy soil to which a 
little peat or leaf-mould has been added. 
Propagate by seeds or by layers.—D. 

' Flowers of spring.— After the New Year 
a look round the garden is not without 
interest. Planted at the base of fruit 
walls, such things as Iris reticulata, I. 
tiugitana, I. stylosa, I. tuberosa, together 
with some unknown kinds which originally 
came from Costibelle, are all well ad¬ 
vanced, healthy, and vigorous. The Scar¬ 
let W T indflower (Anemone fulgens) and 
Anemone stellata are far advanced and 
promise well. Ixias and Sparaxis appear 
to be thoroughly acclimatised, and may be 
relied upon to show up well in the late 
spring. The Aubrietias have been pro¬ 
ducing stray blooms throughout the win¬ 
ter, and Tulips-7-djiefly Darwijn and May¬ 
flowering var%tJe»£-ye generally well 


altove ground. Snowdrops are not so early 
as at one time appeared likely, and the 
majority of Narcissi are now pushing 
strongly.—W. McG., BcUmae. 

Saxifraga Grisebachl in January.— The 
silvery leaves of this curious Saxifrage 
began to lift and to show the first hint 
of blood-red' stem and developing bracts 
before the middle of January this year. 
Weather permitting, we shall week by 
week note a change in the stiff, uprising 
stalk, which, pushing its way, as it were, 
out of the centre of the rosette, becomes 
redder and redder until it culminates in 
those bracts of intense crimson which 
quite outshine the comparatively modest 
flower. S. Grisebachl is fast becoming 
one of the best-known of its group. It 
has earned a reputation for doing well in 
any fairly dry, open situation, and seems 
generally good tempered and easy. Apart 
from the flower-stem, the rosette alone is 
singularly beautiful, being very compact, 
and the closely overlapping leaves a lovely 
shade of bluish-grey, each of them mar¬ 
gined *with silver.—N. Wales. 

Cotoneaster multiflora calocarpa. —After 
another season’s observation, this plant, 
growing In the Arnold Arboretum, has de¬ 
monstrated Its unusual worth, especially 
for a late summer display. Tlhe fruit, 
which ripened in August, was pro¬ 
duced' in such enormous numbers as 
to weigh the lower branches to the 
ground, and to make the shrub appear 
from a distance like a great red ball. The 
fruit began to colour before the end of 
July, and was held a long time. This j 
Cotoneaster has blue-green leaves and' J 
white flowers in compact clusters. The 
flowers stand well above the arching 
stems, so that they make a good display. 
It would be hard to find a more graceful 
shrub, or one which is more delightful in 
the way it carries its flowers. It proved 
perfectly hardy last winter. Another 
Cotoneaster, C. soongarlca, is fully equal 
in most respects to the plant just de¬ 
scribed. It, too, made a wonderful show 
of fruit this year. It has proved its value, 
both as a spring and a late summer shrub.— 
E. I. F., in Garden Magazine. 

The White Primula farlnosa. — The 
Bird’s-Eye Primrose, Primula farlnosa, is 
so beautiful in its normal colouring that 
It would be a bold thing to assert that the 
white variety, P. farlnosa alba, is supe¬ 
rior, or even equal, to it in beauty. It 
remains rare in gardens, especially the 
best type, which is of greater purity than 
many, which have a tinge of lilac about 
their flowers. It was known to Parkin¬ 
son, who, in his “ Paradisus,” describes 
this white variety as “ Paralysis minor 
flore-albo, White Bird’s-Eye.” In his 
day, lie states, the leaves and flowers 
were larger than those of the ordinary P. 
farlnosa, or “ Paralysis minor,” as the old 
herbalist named it. The finest forms of 
thi9 albino" I have seen were at Wenning- 
ton Hall, where Mrs. Saunders had some 
lovely plants, collected' from a field in the 
vicinity. These were of great purity, and 
had large and beautiful flowers. Those 
who have grown this white Bird’s-Eye 
Primrose agree in saying that it seeds 
badly in cultivation.—S. Arnott. 

Calceolaria Burbldgei.— Prior to the 
war large specimens of this Calceolaria 
were often planted out during the sum¬ 
mer. There is, however, another purpose 
for which it Is admirably suited, and that 
Is for the decoration of the greenhouse or 
conservatory during the winter. Com¬ 
pared with many of the Calceolarias, it is 
quite a tall-growing plant, of which good' 
flowering examples may be had from 4 
feet to G feet in height. In order to get 
them in the best condition for winter 


blooming, the plants should, during the 
summer, be treated in much the same way 
as Chrysanthemums. It is sometimes re¬ 
commended to pot up those that have been 
planted out in the summer to flower 
during the winter, but this is seldom 
satisfactory, as the plants are liable to 
lose a good' many of their leaves. AS the 
pots get well furnished with roots, an oc¬ 
casional dose of liquid manure will be 
beneficial. This Calceolaria Is of hybrid 
origin, and was raised by the Late Mr. 
Burbidge, Trinity College Gardens, Dub¬ 
lin, nearly forty years ago. One parent 
is undoubtedly C. Pavonii, but with re¬ 
gard to the other there is a certain amount 
of doubt. It was stated by the raiser to 
be C. deflexa or fuchsieefolia, but it has 
been questioned whether it was not C. 
amplexicaulis. 

Primulas far the greenhouse.— Primula 
malaeoldee, introduced from China 
during the present century, rapidly be¬ 
came popular, and it is now universally 
grown. It is in our gardens represented 
by several forms, varying from pure 
white to the richly coloured' flowers of the 
Rose Queen type. Semi-double blossoms 
have also made their appearance, but up 
to the present they do not seem to be re¬ 
garded with much favour. Although at¬ 
tempts have been made to cross it with 
others, no hybrids have, so far as I know, 
been raised. To those who have to fur¬ 
nish flowers for greenhouse decoration 
throughout the year the different 
Primulas are of great service, as by vary¬ 
ing the time of sowing a display may be 
kept up for months together. Though 
Primula obconica when first introduced, 
and known as P. pocullformis, was a 
washed-out-looking flower of poor shape, 
it is now represented by many different 
forms, some of which are of great beauty. 
Primula sinensis, however, stands out 
as representing the greatest divergence 
from each other and from the type. Of 
the yellow-flowered kinds, Primula 
Kewensis is now a universal favourite, 
but I must confess to a great fondness for 
its parents—namely, P. verticiilata, with 
its Cowslip-like scent, and the little 
Himalayan, P. floribundu, which, if al¬ 
lowed, will flower itself to death.—W. T. 

Plnus radlata.— Thank you very much 
for your letter of the 1st inst I note 
that P. radlata and P. insignis are 
synonyms. How extraordinarily confused 
the nomenclature of the Conifers Is! I 
have not the Kew Hand List by me here, 
but my recollection is that the name 
given in it Is “insignis.” Gordon’s 
“ Pinetum,” 1880, p. 282, says, under P. 
radiata :—“ This beautiful Pine resem¬ 
bles P. insignis in some respects, but 
differs very much in foliage and cones; 
the leaves of P. Insignis are much longer 
and stouter than those of P. radiata, while 
the cones of P. radiata are nearly three 
times tiie size of those of P. insignis, and 
with the scales much more elevated.” P. i 
Insignis I know very well, and have 
planted hundreds here. I find it a far 1 
better shelter tree than any other Pine I 
or Conifer. Not only does it grow more 
quickly than P. austrlaca and Cupressus J 
maerocarpa, but it stands the wind and 
salt better than either of them. There is.! 
a point on which I should' like the advice 
of your journal. Is there any contrivance 
by which tallish trees, sqch as imported, 
PJnus Pinea, can be secured from moving 
with the avoidance of the ugly and in¬ 
effective use of stakes? I have tried 
making a triangular box of boards just 
large enough to take the ball, but that 
method Is not very satisfactory, as the 
ball loosens itself, and stakes then have 
to be applied.—J. Annan Bryce, Glcn- 
gariff, Co: bi^k. 
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APPLE CULTURE. 

Five years ago I planted some standard 
Apple-trees, consisting of Warner’s King, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Brainley’s Seedling, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ecklinville, Bis¬ 
marck, and Wellington.,They were planted 
in ground that had been under cultivation 
many years, and enough manure was given 
to enable them to make a healthy start. 
The stronger shoots were pruned to two- 
thirds of their length. Surface-rooting 
crops were grown between them, but not 
near enough to take away nourishment and 
moisture from their roots. They were 
annually manured and pruned until the 
year 1917, and in 191S they made their 
growth untouched by knife and without 
manure. The result is that the lower 
branches are crowded with strong buds 
and the growth made in 1918 is just 
what it should be, very free and stout, but 
not too gross. A neighbour planted some 
trees in the Grass several years before I 
planted mine, but 1 doubt if they will ever 
make really good, fruitful specimens. Had 
he taken out the soil ton depth of 3 feet 
and from 0 feet to 8 feet across and kept 
that space quite free from weeds for fout 
or five years, with an annual coat of 
manure, he would have had good, strong 
trees, and he could then have allowed the 
Grass to grow, and would have had a good, 
profitable orchard. 

Many do not trouble to prune standards 
after the first year, but this I hold to be a 
mistake. Pruning all the strong shoots for 
the first four years throws the flow of sap 
into the lower branches and causes fruit 
spurs to form on them, whereas if no 
pruning is done the lower portion of the 
tr<*e is apt to be, to a large degree, barren. 
In pruning, I follow' the accepted rule of 
cutting away one-third of the stronger 
shoots and leaving the w r eak ones entire, 
taking care that the topmost eyes point 
outwards. Tlii9 is an important point, 
and too often overlooked by amateurs with 
limited experience, but which seriously 
affects the symmetry of the tree when it is 
fully formed and in good fruit-bearing con¬ 
dition. If this point is not borne in mind 
from the infancy of the tree many of the 
branches will grow inwards, in a measure 
choking its centre, which should be kept 
o]>en in order to admit sun and air. Where 
the object is to produce fruit of high 
quality the interior of the tree is constantly 
kept free from branches, so that it becomes 
vase-shaped, each branch standing free 
from its neighbour, so that every fruit ob¬ 
tains the maximum amount of sunshine. 
It is only in this wray that crops of highly- 
coloured, perfectly-finished fruit can be ob¬ 
tained, but it is not generally followed by 
market growers, as it involves a great 
amount of labour. I am told that it is 
much in favour in Scotland, and the finest 
lot of trees I ever saw, and w’hich had been 
tended in this W’ay, were in a Surrey gar¬ 
den and were plants and caredlfor by a 
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Scotch gardener. Only a percentage of 
market growers, however, follow's this 
system. A modified form of pruning, 
which consists in Liking out cross branches 
and which, to a certain extent, keeps the 
centre free and open, is practised. This is 
the system I should advise amateurs gener¬ 
ally io adopt. We have spring frosts to 
reckon with, and wdien these are severe it 
w ill happen that the w r hole of the blossoms 
on the outside branches are destroyed, only 
those which are, to some extent, protected 
by the foliage being spared. This is the 
plan I shall follow'. The quality of the 
fruit may not be so high, but there is a 
better chance of getting a fair crop in an 
inclement season. J. Corniiill. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 

I am aw ? are this is a controversial sub¬ 
ject. and one feels dubious about opening 
up the question (again. Take young trees, 
say over tw'O years after budding or 
grafting, as the case may be. Many gar¬ 
deners purchase maiden trees and train 
them to their individual requirements. 
Naturally, this transplanting checks 
grow th, say, for a couple of seasons, w’hen 
such trees may again be moved if still 
making too robust growth, as most likely 
they will do, seeing they do not fruit. 
With established trees transplanting is 
out of the question, hence the necessity 
for root-pruning. So long as a tree car¬ 
ries annually an average crop all goes 
w T ell, but much depends on the w'eather 
when the trees are in bloom. 

Robust grow'tli does not form fruit-buds 
that can bo relied on, either on the Apple. 
Pear, or stone fruits in general, and no 
cutting aw’ay of such grow’th rectifies the 
evil, unless the roots are also dealt with. 
Tlie month of October is opportune for 
such work, as it gives the roots lime to 
lay hold of the soil again before any 
severe frosts set in. Wall trees should 
claim first attention l>y opening out a 
trench about 3 feet from the base, and 
working close up to the wall, care being 
taken of all fibrous roots. In the case of 
large trees, it may be necessary to go 
down feet or even 3 feet in depth. 
With a sharp knife cut back pretty well 
to their origin all fibrous roots in a slant¬ 
ing downward direction, so that the new' 
roots emanating from the cut may be en¬ 
couraged upwards, while all tap roots 
should be cut back as near their origin as 
possible. 

A good-sized barrowful of new soil, 
fibrous Joam with a little soot, wood 
ashes, and lime rubble, should be at hand 
to mix with the top spit removed in 
the case of stone fruit. The soil should 
be made firm, especially wiien the trees 
have been undermined, and the roots laid 
out in tiers as filling in proceeds. In 
some seasons the soil is dry in early 
autumn, especially against walls. In 


such case a good watering with a rose 
can should be given a -week or ten days 
after the operation. The pruning of these 
trees should be deferred until the New' 
Year, while any that have been replanted 
should have a mulch of strawy litter 
placed over the surface when hard frost 
sets in. Provided we have good weather 
this year to ripen the wood and the 
spring is congenial while the said trees 
are in flow'er, one may well predict a crop 
of fruit during the summer of 1920. 

James Mayne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nut trees.—Is if practicable to grow* 
Filberts and! Walnuts on the cordon or 
other compact method?— Pippin. 

[Neither Filberts nor Walnuts can lie 
cultivated on the cordon principle. Tin* 
first-named can be kept fairly dwarf and 
compact when growm on the Kentish sys¬ 
tem—i.e., short-stemmed bushes—but 
Walnuts are not amenable to this mode 
of culture, or, in fact, to any other than 
as a free, open-headed standard.] 

Sweet Almonds.—Is there any variety 
of Almond cultivable in England w’hich 
produces sw'eet edible Almonds similar to 
imported Almonds? And, if so, what 
names should' be asked for? Could such 
Almond trees be trained as cordons?— 
Pippin. 

[Tret^s of Sweet Almond can be had 
from nurserymen, but it would be ex¬ 
tremely doubtful if the fruits would ripen 
in this country, or if the Almonds w'ould 
compare with those imported from the 
South of France, for instance.] 

The Medlar In Scotland.—It has often 
struck mp as remarkable that the Medlar 
appears to lie under a ban in Scotland. 
Probably the national distaste to anything 
over-ripe, as in the case of fruit, or over¬ 
hung, as in the case of game, may have 
something to do with the neglect of the 
Medlar, for, as is well know'll, the fruits 
are not at their best until they begin to 
decay. Be the cause what it may, this 
fruit is comparatively rare even in gardens 
of the largest size. As a matter of fact, 
the best selection of Medlars which I have 
seen in my exfierlence is in a small villa 
garden, in w’hich they are allowed to grow' 
as they will. Here and there, in other 
places, I have come across Medlars, blit 
the fruits are not appreciated. In the 
villa garden referred to there are nearly 
two dozen tree's. These are of consider¬ 
able age; indeed, my recollection of them 
goes back for over a quarter of a century. 
There are two varieties—the well-known 
Nottingham Medlar and the Royal Medlar. 
They are not unlike in appearance, but 
are easily distinguishable one from 
another, the Royal being the larger of the 
two and the heavier cropper. It is, how¬ 
ever, inferior in quality to the Nottingham 
variety, which is of a rich, if rather acid, 
flavour, and of medium size. It also makes 
a better tree, rarely misses a season, and 
even under neglect forms a handsome 
head. To my mind, the twisted and 
gnarled branches give this Medlar an addi¬ 
tional charm, and, apart, altogether from 
the value of its fruit, and considering that 
it W’ill succeed in any kind of soil and is 
free from insect jx'sts, I cannot help think¬ 
ing that we in Scotland err in excluding 
the Medlar from our gardens and 
orchards.— Scot. 

Fruit garden.—On a wet day get cut¬ 
tings of Currant* and Gooseberries pre¬ 
viously heeled in made, and plant them 
tho first opportunity in rich ground. 
Look after Apple and Pear trees infested 
with “mussel” scale, and paint- affected 
parts of stems and branches with diluted 
petroleum emulsion, which is more effec¬ 
tive for the purpose than caustic winter 
.wash.—A. \y rigira | frDm 
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FEHflS. 


FILMY FERNS. 

The term Filmy Ferns is applied by gar¬ 
deners to a section of the great Fern family 
of which the species of Trichoma nee, the 
Todeas, and the Hymenophyllums are the 
principal members. These dainty Ferns 
Lire froinls or leaves of a very thin and 
translucent texture, and are often very 
finely cut or divided, these two character¬ 
istics giving to them a peculiar grace and 
beauty. Another natural character run¬ 
ning through the group is their love of 
ample moisture and of cool and grateful 
shade. Some few kinds from the tropical 
regions, both east and west, like a warm 
temperature, but by far tlie larger number 
of kinds may be grow'n in a close green¬ 
house from which frost is merely excluded. 


it closed until after a thaw has occurred. 
It Is also necessary to damp down the 
plants and the floor and walls of the house 
before frost is expected, so as to counter¬ 
act the ultra-drying effect that frost 
causes. The drought caused by extreme 
cold is more fatal in its effects on filmy 
Ferns and many other plants than is the 
drought of hot, dry w’eatlier, and must be 
especially provided for in the case of filmy 
Ferns, w T hlch enjoy a water-saturated 
atmosphere. It need not be thought that 
these dainty plants can ouly be grown in 
botanical or other well-equipped gardens, 
since even amateurs, poor as well as rich, 
have grown them perfectly, and often 
under many difficulties and by means of. 
many makeshift aids. 


inch; May, 2-23 Inches; June, T97 inches; 
July, 1*97 inches; August, 3*75 inches; Sep¬ 
tember, 5-HO inches; October, 7 08 inches: 
November. 2-50 inches; December, 5-20 
inches.—W. McG., Balmnt. 


HOSES. 

SOME ATTRACTIVE WILD ROSES. 
Although many of the wild Roses are 
valuable flowering shrubs, and some of 
them assess the additional recommenda¬ 
tion of producing attractive fruit, they 
are not often grown In gardens, owing to 
the large numbers of beautiful garden 
varieties that may be procured. The 
majority are easily grown in any good, 
moderately stiff soil, and most of them 
are ihardy. They do not require regular 
pruning, cutting hard back when they arc 
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Group of New Zealand Filmy Ferns. 


A low and rqther flat-roofed house partly 
below ground-level, mid facing the*north, 
is an ideal spot for their cultivation. Col¬ 
lations of these are now grown in nearly 
all botanical gardens, and in many private 
amlens as well. There is a special house 
to: them at Kew Gardens containing a very 
complete collection. 

These Ferns may be grown in pent fibre 
in pots or pans, on the dead trunks of 
Tree Ferns, on blocks of red sandstone, or 
°n the |K>rous tufa from the quarries of 
i*rbyshire, which seems peculiarly fitted 
* ■ nourish nearly all forms of cryptogamic 
life and verdure. 

After all, the main point In filmy Fern 
culture Is the equable atmosphere of the 
h‘>H9p, which must be moisture-la den and 
close—».e., not too freely ventilated. If the 
h'»nse is totally unheated, as is sometimes 
tbc case, then it is well not to open the 
door even during sevenr'ftosL but hrlrcn 
Digitized by JQIC 


The rainfall for 1918 in S.W. Scotland. - 

Considering how’ much depends upon the 
rainfall and how intimately it is bound up 
with success or failure iu the garden, it 
would* seem to be a most useful practice to 
keep records of the annual rainfall. This 
course is followed here, nud the results for 
1918 are given below. It will be observed 
that, with the exception of January, the 
amount registered was decidedly under the 
average during the first seven months of 
the year—April, for example, only yielding 
•fiU of an inch. A curious coincidence oc¬ 
curred in June and July, when the gauge 
registered precisely the same total on each 
mouth, namely, 1-97 inches. The wettest 
month of the twelve was October, with 
7 (k8 indies, followed "by September with 
r>-50 inches, and December with 5-20 inches. 
The figures throughout the year were as 
follows:—January, 3-80 inches; February, 
1*30 inches; March, 1-8 inches; April, GO 


outgrowing their i>osJ.lious being suffi¬ 
cient. When seeds can be procured, pro¬ 
pagation should bo effected by that means, 
otherwise cuttings or layers should lie 
used. Species are occasionally grafted, 
but that means of increase is not advised, 
for the species of Rose should be planted 
iu positions where they can lie allowed to 
grow freely and untouched, and if suckers 
grow' from a stock they can ouly be re¬ 
moved wUh great difficulty, and will pro¬ 
bably i**s unnoticed until they have 
seriously injured the plant. Of the many 
species the following deserve special at¬ 
tention :— 

Rosa alba. —Although this bush is found 
wild in several places hi Europe, It is sug¬ 
gest ed that it is a hybrid between R. 
galLica and a form of R. cauiua. It 
grow*s G feet or more bigh. with white or 
rose-tinted flowers each 3 Inches across, 
which are very fragrant, fit is the parent 
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of a number of attractive and Very fra¬ 
grant varieties, such as Blanche Bel¬ 
gique (white), Celestial (deep blush), 
Madame Legras (white), and Malden’s 
Blush (blush). These varieties have 
peculiar glaucous-green leaves. 

Rosa alpina.— This, a native of the 
European Alps, forms an erect shrub 2 
feet to 8 feet high, with reddish bark and 
very few spines. The flowers are pink, 
each about 1$ inches across, and followed 
by bright red fruits. The variety 
pyrenaica is an improvement on the type 
so far as fruits are concerned. 

Rosa arvensis, the Ayrshire Rose, a 
British species of vigorous habit, forms 
long, rambling branches, which trail over 
banks, or support themselves on bushes 
or low trees. The flowers are white, and 
borne freely in May and June. It is 
known as the type of a group of garden 
'Roses, of which flore-pleno, a form with 
double white flowers, Dundee Rambler, 
and Queen of the Belgians are examples ; 
all are Included amongst climbing varie¬ 
ties. 

Rosa Banksle (Banksian RoseJ.—Un¬ 
fortunately, this Chinese species Is un¬ 
suitable for general outdoor cultivation, 
although In many places it gives excellent 
results. A native of China, it grows 30 
feet to 40 feet high, supporting its 
branches on trees and bushes. Here it 
gives the best results when planted 
against high, sunny walls. The flowers 
are small, each a little over an inch 
across, and borne in large clusters in May 
and June. They may be white or yellow, 
and double-flowered plants are more pre¬ 
valent than those with single flowers. The 
blossoms are delightfully fragrant. 

Rosa bracteata, the Macartney Rose, is 
evergreen, and suitable for outdoor cul¬ 
ture iu the milder ports of the country, 
where it is often very effective in August 
and September when covered with large 
white, fragrant blossoms. It is a native 
of China. 

Rosa canina, the common Dog Rose of 
our hedges, is worth attention for plant¬ 
ing in the wild garden, for when its long, 
arching sprays are covered with fragrant, 
pink-tinged flowers, there are few pret¬ 
tier sights. It and its varioais forms bear 
bright-coloured fruits in autumn. 

Rosa centifolia Is the type of the old 
Cabbage Rose, of which the old 1 garden 
forms, now r very rarely seen, were re¬ 
nowned for their exquisite fragrance. 
The flowers are double or semi-double, 
and usuaily red or pink. The variety 
R. c. muscosa, the type of the numerous 
so-called Moss Roses, is also a desirable 
bush. The Damask Rose, R. damascena, 
is a fragrant, red-flowered' plant allied to 
R. centifolia, whilst the French Rose (R. 
gnllica) is also related. 

Rosa hispida was introduced' from 
America, but it is doubtful whether it is 
an American species. It grows about 6 
feet high, and bears freely in May cream- 
coloured flowers, each 2 inches to 3 inches 
across. 

Rosa Hugonis.— This is a comparatively 
new Chinese species, 8 feet high, which 
bears freely In April yellow flowers, each 
about 2 inches across. There are two 
forms of the plant, one with a denser 
habit than the other, the looser-habited 
one being the better of the two. 

Rosa indica, the Chinese or Monthly 
Rose, and probably the type of the Tea 
Roses, is a bush 2 feet to 3 feet high. It 
hears deep red or pink flowers freely from 
June to autumn. There are forms with 
semi-double flowers. 

Rosa lutea, commonly known as the 
Austrian Briar, is a very beautiful, loose- 
habited Rose, 3 feet or 4 teet high, from 
Asia Mluor, Persiaetc., suitable for 
Digitized by Vj0C QIC 


chalky or limey soil. It has beautiful 
deep golden flowers. The variety R. 1. 
punicea or bicolor, as it is often called, 
bears coppery-red flowers. There is also 
a form named Harrisonl, with double 
golden blossoms. 

Rosa macrophtlla Is a fine bush, 8 feet 
high, native of the Himalaya and China. * 
Its light red flowers are usually In large 
clusters, and are very pretty, but the chief 
attraction centres in its long, coral-red, 
pendent fruits. 

Rosa Mayli is a Dalmatian shrub 3 feet 
to 5 feet high, considered to be a natural 
hybrid. The flowers are of a deep shade 
of red, and the fruit bright red. 

Rosa microphylla is a stiff-habited bush, 
G feet or so high, with large flowers, each 
nearly 3 inches across, mainly white, 
deeply flushed with rose. The greenish- 
yellow fruits, each an inch in diameter, 
are fragrant, and covered with fleshy 
spines. It is a native of China. 

Rosa mosohata, the Musk Rose, is a 
vigorous, climber, distributed from S. 
Europe to China and N. India. It grows 
20 feet to 40 feet high, and bears large 
clusters of fragrant white flowers freely 
in June and July. There is a double- 
flowered form, also a form with glaucous 
leaves, which is less hardy than the green¬ 
leaved plant. The Musk Rose looks very 
charming when clambering over Hollies 
or other evergreens. 

Rosa Moyesii. —This is a new Chinese 
species, growing up to 10 feet high. It Is 
of special interest by reason of its pecu¬ 
liar deep red flowers, a shade of colouring 
not met with in any other Rose. In addi¬ 
tion, the bright red fruits are large and 
attractive. 

Rosa multi flora is the type of the gar¬ 
den Roses represented by Crimson Ram¬ 
bler. It is a native of China, Corea, and 
Japan, and grows into a large, spreading, 
but shapely bush 10 feet high. The small 
white flowers are produced in large clus¬ 
ters In May, and are followed by prnall, 
not very attractive red fruits. It is some¬ 
times called R. polya ntka. The variety 
flore-pleno bears double flowers. 

Rosa Xoisettiana gives its name to the 
group called Noisette Roses. A vigorous 
plant, at least 10 feet high, it bears white 
flowers, each 2 inches across, ip large, 
clusters during June and July. It forms 
a very beautiful isolated bush. 

Rosa omiensis is a new shrub, allied to 
the old and well-known Rosa sericea. 
Like itliat species, it bears its flowers 
singly, and each one is made up of but 
four cream-coloured petals. The stems 
are very spiny, and the Pear-shaped fruits 
are bright yellow. it is found wild on 
Mount Omi, in China, where it grows 10 
feet or more high. 

Rosa pomifera, the Apple Rose, Is a stiff- 
habited bush, 4 feet or so high, with rosy- 
pink flowers, each upwards of 2 Inches 
across, fallowed by large, bright red' 
fruits, which are covered by bristly 
hairs. Native of Central Europe. 

Rosa rubiginosa is always popular, and 
is well known under the common name of 
Sweet Briar. Growing G feet or more 
high, its peculiar charm lies in its fra¬ 
grant leaves, the scent being very marked 
after a shower or during early morning or 
late evening. 

Rosa rugosa is another well-known 
bush, native of Japan. It grows 4 feet or 
more high, with an erect habit, bearing 
large, handsome leaves and clusters of 
rosy-purple flowers, each nearly 4 inches 
across. The fruits are large, rich red, 
and of use for jelly. The variety R. r. 
allwi bears white flowers, and flore-pleno 
double red flowers. The rugosa Rosea are 
useful for hedges, groups in gardens, and' 
In semi-wild places, etc. There are several 


hybrids between this and garden varie¬ 
ties, all of which are effective. 

Rosa bericea is a Jarge-growing bush, at 
least 10 feet high, and as far across. It 
Is a native of the Himalaya and China, 
and bear8 cream-coloured flowers during 
late April and May, which are followed 
by orange-red fruits. Different plants 
may vary a good deal from each other, 
some being intensely spiny, with the 
spines abnormally swollen at the base and 
very brjghtly coloured. In the variety 
pteraeantha the spines are particularly 
large, bright red, and transparent when 
young. 

Rosa Soulieana. —This is one of the 
most vigorous of all Roses, forming a 
wide-spreading bush at least. 15 feet high, 
with stout branches armed with strong, 
hooked spines. The flowers are creamy- 
white, produced in large clusters, and are 
succeeded by orange-coloured fruits. It is 
a native of China. 

Rosa spixosissima is the type of the 
groups of varieties known as Scotch or 
Burnet Roses. A native of Europe and 
N. Asia, it is also wild in the British 
Isles, where It grows from (J inches to 
4 feet high. On sand dunes near the sea 
it gives excellent results, the points of the 
branches just appearing above the blown,, 
sand or above the short Grasses, and bear-^ 
lng a profusion of white flowers in Ma; 
ap.d June. The various forms have whil 
rose, or yellow' -flowers. 

Rosa Wichuraiana is a scandent' bush, 
with long, rambling branches, growing 12 
feet or more in a single season. 
leaves are glossy green, more or less ever¬ 
green, and' the flowers .white in large pias¬ 
ters in July. It is a native of JapaQrjvd 
Is one of the parents of the nufflflfltes 
garden hybrids, of which Alberic Hoofer 
and Dorothy Perkins are examples, v 


NOTfJS AND REPLIES. A 

Hose Mme. Leon Pain.— This is a lovely ■ 

Rose. Some buds and fully developed 9 
flowers now before me in a vase were cut 9 
from plants that have been exposed to the 9 
rough winds and heavy rainstorms of the 9 
past few days.—G. G. 9 


CHHYSflflTflElKUlBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings.— By general 

consent the end of December Is con¬ 
sidered to be early enough for making n 
beginning with the insertion of cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums. Circumstances, how¬ 
ever, alter cases, and if good and suitable 
cuttings are produced before that time it is 
just as well to secure them. * The method 
of procedure is sufficiently well known, a 
cool, even temperature being best for these 
in their earliest stages, with, of course, 
careful watering. I cannot help thinking 
that in the matter of Chrysanthemum 
cuttings most of us are slaves to custom— 
that is, we go to a great deal of unneces¬ 
sary trouble with them so far, at least, as 
general utility plants are concerned. Of 
late years, instead of inserting each cutting 
singly in a thumb pot, the practice has 
been to insert the requisite number of each 
variety into a cool pit in a greenhouse—the 
rooting medium being Cocoa-fibre—and 
when roots were emitted to pot the young 
plants off. The success which followed 
this method is noteworthy. There is less 
trouble involved in watering, the tempera¬ 
ture varies but little, and the plants when 
in bloom are not, or, at least, do not ap¬ 
pear to be, at all inferior to those formerly 
grow T n upon more orthodox principles, 
while the saving of.tipe is obvious.— Scot. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

neighbourhood of London, and a specimen 
at least 40 feet high is to be seen in a small 
garden near Shepherd’s Bush, but it rarely 
bears flowers. The reason for the absence 
of flowers is that the buds are set in 
autumn, and as they are in panicles at the 
end of the current year’s shoots they are 
usually very soft and are killed during 
winter by frost or cold winds. Occasion¬ 
ally, however, they escape injury and 
flowers are matured during late May and 
June. As far north as Norfolk trees have 
not only flowered, but rii>ened seed. Such 
an event is, however, rare. In the south 
and south-west counties it gives better re¬ 
sults, blossoming every year. At Cardiff 
it has been noted in the public park in very 
good condition about the end of May; also 
in various places in the Isle of Wight, 
Dorset, and Devon. At maturity it forms 
a tree up to 50 feet high, with rounded 
leaves divided into several lobes and each 



Fruiting branches of the Snoxuberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus). 


THE SNOWBERRY 

(SYMPHOBICABPUS BACEMOSUS). 

This is one of the most accommodating of ! 
iwrdy shrubs, for which reason it is ' 
usually seen crowded up in very unfavour- ' 
able conditions. It is, however, well worth 
more attention than it usually gets, as in 
good soil and with ample room for its 1 
development it forms a really handsome 
bueh. From a fruiting point of view it 
lias two distinguishing features; lirstly, 
th^ snow-white tint of the berries, and 
next, the fact that they, as a rule, remain 
untouched by birds. Some years ago, at 
aa autumn meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Messrs. Veitch showed some 
examples of a very fine Snowberry under 
the name of Symphoricarpus occidental is, 
and an Award of Merit was given it. 
Doubts were, however, expressed as to the 
correctness of the name, it being ques- 


manner that the plant is most effective. 
Although really a Chinese plant, it has 
been cultivated so widely in Japan that it 
Is often looked upon as a native of that 
country. For the milder parts of the coun¬ 
try it ought to be borne in mind when a 
spreading lawn tree is desired. D. 


. THE BUTCHER’S BROOM 
(Ruscus). 

Ruscus belongs to the Lily family And is 
allied to Asparagus, although in outward 
appearance the two genera are very dis¬ 
similar. The species are evergreen, but, 
instead of bearing true leaves, modified 
branches take the place of leaves and re¬ 
semble leaves in every respect save that 
they bear flowers and fruits. The flowers 
are followed by bright red, attractive 
fruits. The species of Ruscus are excel¬ 
lent for planting under trees, for they 
thrive in positions where almost any other, 
shrub or sub-shrub except, perhaps, 
Aucuba japoniea would fail. Almost any 
kind of soil is suitable, but on very dry, 
hot soil they are liable to become infested 
with scale, which destroys their otherwise 
pleasing effect. Propagation can be carried 
out either by seeds or by division of the 
clumps. For some reasons division is the 
better method, for male and female flowers 
are borne by different plants, and it is 
easier to raise the necessary number of 
each kind of plant than by sowing seeds. 
When raised from seeds it is necessary to 
wait until the plants flower before placing 
them in permanent quarters if a good crop 
of fruit is wanted. When planting, a good 
proportion of female and male plants is 
eight or nine of the former to one of the 
latter. The species are :— 

R. aculeatus (Butcher’s Broom).—A 
Plant growing 1* feet to 3 feet high, 
the so-eaLled leaves terminated by a 
short, sharp spine. The small whitish 
flowers appear in the centre of the leaves, 
and are followed by bright red fruits. It 
is a European plant and is wild in Epping 
Forest and other places in the south of 
England. 

R. Hypoglossum is a graceful bush up 
to 18 inches high, w r ith rich green, glossy 
leaves which are sometimes each over 
4 inches long and 1* inches wide. In this 
case they are not spiny. The flowers are 
small, yellowish, and eiicceeded by red 
fruits. Native of S. Europe. 

R. Hypophyllum.— This is the dw’arfest 
of the three species, rarely exceeding 12 
inches in height. Except in height and in 
its rather smaller leaves it is much like R. 
Hypoglossum. It is found throughout 
Southern Europe and North Africa. D. 


tioned by 9ome whether it was not really 
S. mollis. This, however, proved not to be 
tlie case, aud it is now regarded only as a 
form of S. racemosus, improved, perhaps, 
by good treatment. The S'now’berry is, in 
common with most members of the genus, 
u native of North America, w’hence it was 
introduced about a century ago. A second 
steles of Symphoricarpus is S. orbicu- 
lntus, more generally knowm as S. vulgaris. 
This w r as introduced as long ago as 1730. 
Tbe fruits, which are smaller than those 
°f the Snow'berry, are, when ripe, of a 
purplish-red colour. They are, however, 
uot borne so freely as those of the other. 


THE KIRI (Paulowkia impebialis). 
h Places where It thrives this Chines 
tree forms a handsome specimen, and j 
worth growing both for its foliage an 
flowers. Unfortunately, however, it is nc 
jery hardy, and can only be depended upo 
to flower regularly where severe fro 
not experienced. It frows^ayel 1 A- 
Digitizer: i l 


measuring from 0 inches to 12 inches 
across. The panicles of flow’ers, each from 
0 inches to 12 inches long, are made up of 
large purple, Gloxinia-like flow’ers, each 
one nearly 2 inches long and 1£ inches 
across. It succeeds in ordinary garden 
soil, but requires an open and sunny posi¬ 
tion. Propagation is by seeds, and young 
plants grow very rapidly during the first 
few years, forming immense leaves. Ad¬ 
vantage has been taken of this to cultivate 
plants for sub-tropical effect. Young 
specimens are planted in rich soil and cut 
to the ground-line. Shoots appear from 
dormant buds, which, wdien 2 inches or so 
long, are reduced to one. This shoot, in 
the course of the summer, grows 12 feet 
high and bears handsome leaves, each 2 
feet or more across. Each spring the 
plants are cut down to the ground-line and 
the ground is heavily mulched with 
manure. 

When used in this way it is advisable to 
plant in a large group, for it is in this 


THE CUTTING OF EVERGREENS. 
Round about Christmas and the New Year 
there is usually a large demand for Ever¬ 
greens. It is to be feared that, in many 
cases, the cutting is entrusted to those who 
do the w’ork in a perfunctory w T ay, and 
without studying sufficiently the results 
which will follow upon the cutting. For 
example, there may be a particular branch 
of Holly which is exceptionally well 
berried and which, naturally, attracts the 
eye of the cutter. Without considering at 
all the effect of its removal, the branch is 
cut, and at once there is an unsightly gap 
W’hich will, in all probability, spoil or, at 
least, mar the appearanee of the tree for 
years. Such a case, I have no doubt, has 
occurred in the experience of most of us, 
and emphasises the necessity of the 
judicious use of knife or secateurs when 
selecting greenery for decoration. In the 
cutting of Holly the operator ought to aim 
at maintaining or : .improving, if possible, 
the 
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of permitting the lower branches to de¬ 
velop without interference from those im¬ 
mediately above them. By intelligent cut¬ 
ting, trees which retain their form and are 
yet devoid of that stiff and formal—arti¬ 
ficial were, perhaps, the better word—ap¬ 
peal ranee which follows upon the annual 
use of the shears can be formed. Next to 
Holly the Aucuba is favoured for Christ¬ 
mas decoration. This showy shrub, to do 
well, must have plenty of space in which to 
develop. If given sufficient room it forms | 
a dense and ornamental bush, and, should 
it become too tall, it is better to cut out 
the head entirely. Two feet or 3 feet are 
not too much, and these tops (which will 
be replaced by young growths in due 
course) are admirable for decoration. 
With Laurels, far less frequently planted, 
some care is needed in selecting the pieces 
to be cut. At one time any quantity might 
have been cut in almost every place with¬ 
out being missed. Of late years many 
Laurels have been grubbed out and re¬ 
placed (quite correctly) by flowering 
shrubs, and this reduces the bounds in 
which cutting may be done, so that, as has 
been said, more care is needed. Box, in 
my opinion, ought not to be cut, except in 
places where it grows very freely; Of com¬ 
paratively slow growth, the requirements 
of a single season in the way of cutting 
may take away all that a tree has made in 
three or four years. With the common 
Yew the cast* is different. This may be 
pruned in pretty severely, but as regards 
the Golden Yew and the Irish Yew more 
care is necessary. Both Golden Hollies 
and Silver Hollies ought to be cut very 
sparingly. One does not see Mahonia 
Aquifolium employed in Yuletide decora¬ 
tions to any extent, but it is not without 
value, and in most places of any size it is 
freely planted as undergrowth, and can be 
drawn upon to a considerable extent with¬ 
out being missed. There are other things 
which might be utilised and which will 
readily occur to those interested, but in the 
ease of the finer and more ornamental 
shrubs there ought, surely, to be more dis¬ 
crimination and much less haphazard work 
in cutting at this season. B. K. 


NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

The Spanish Broom ' (Spartium jun- 
ceura).—Intending planters would do well 
to hear this plant in mind when selecting 
shrubs for sunny i>ositions f either in the 
shrubbery or in semi-wild places, for, once 
established, it gives little trouble, and 
continues to flower well for a number of 
years. A strong jxdnt in its favour is its 
lengthy flowering period, for it blooms 
from June to Octolnu*—a time when 


flowering shrubs are particularly valu¬ 
able. It is a native of .Southern Europe, 
and under natural conditions grows about 
12 feet high, with a rather loose habit. 
By a little attention to pruning, however, 
this height can he reduced by half, whilst 
a well-furnished and bushy habit is en¬ 
couraged. Some i>eople even go so far as 
to ciip it severely each year, so as to form 
formal, compact specimens. These flower 
well but are really less effective than 
those of more natural appearance. The 
Spanish Broom Is recognised by its long, 
green, Rush-like shoots, which are rather 
sparingly clothed with oblong leaves, and 
by its erect racemes of bright golden 
flowers. It Is raised from seeds, which 
may be sown as soon as ripe, or be kept 
until the following spring. The seed¬ 
lings must be potted singly, and be kept 
in pots until they can be planted in per¬ 
manent places, for plants do not trans¬ 
plant readily from the open ground. When 
plants are first put out, each one should 


be provided wit! 
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they are well rooted they are easily blown 
about by the wind. The best time to 
prune is early spring.—D. 

Splrasa discolor. —This is one of the 

larger-growing species and one of the most 
decorative. It Is a native of Western N. 
America, and was introduced in 1827. 
Under ordinary conditions it grows about 
10 feet or 12 feet high, but specimens have 
been recorded In this country IS feet in 
height. Year-old branches are usually 
erect, but during the second year they as¬ 
sume a semi-pendent character, partly 
from the weight of the Inflorescences. The 
flowers are small, creamy-white, and borne 
iu elegant pendulous panicles during July. 
The panicles, vary in size, the larger ones 
being 12 inches long and half as wide. 
When uncrowned by other shrubs it in¬ 
creases rapidly in size, and a single plant 
may be quite 20 feet in diameter. It should 
be planted in good, loamy soil which is 
permanently on the moist side, and, as it 
is a gross feeder, it is a good plan to give 
it a surface dressing of well-decayed farm¬ 
yard manure at least every second year. 
Although naturally a light-loving plant, it 
also gives good results in semi-shade, and 
may be used as undergrowth in thin woods, 
especially where the soil is good. It can 
be increased by cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
in summer placed in light soil indoors or 
by ripened shoots Inserted in a sheltered 
border out of doors in autumn. It can 
also be propagated by seeds.—D. 

8piraei arguta. —This shrubby Spinea, 
iu addition to being one of the best for the 
open ground, ‘ is also very useful for 
forcing. It is of a distinct bushy habit, 
and though out of doors it will reach a 
height of fully G feet and as much through, 
it will flower freely in a comparatively 
small state. The branches are disposed in 
a very graceful manner, and the clusters 
of white blossoms are produced in such 
numbers that the entire specimen, when at 
its best, is a mass of that tint. The effect 
is heightened by the dark colour of the 
bark. In the open ground this Spiraea 
flowers in April and May, and it is less 
affected by late spring frosts than many 
other subjects. For forcing it may be 
carefully lifted towards the end of October, 
and if ]>otted, plunged outside, and kept 
watered, the roots will take possession of 
the new .soil before it is time to take the 
plants under glass. It may also, if pre¬ 
ferred, be grown altogether in pots, but. 
of course, it gives more trouble when 
treated iu this way. Spinea arguta, which 
was sent here from the Continent; some 
years ago, is of hybrid origin, though its 
parentage is, I believe, doubtful. At all 
events, it shows the influence of the 
Chinese S. Thunbergi.—K. R. W. 

Trochodendron aralioldes.- This is a 
rare and ornamental evergreen shrub or 
small tree from Japan, where it is of some 
economic value on account of the bark 
being used as a source of birdlime. 
Although it has been in cultivation in this 
country for thirty years or more, it is not 
often met with, although quite hardy in 
the Midlands and south of England. In 
Japan it grows into a small tree up to 30 
feet high, with a moderately wide-spread¬ 
ing head. Here it forms a bush up to 10 
feet or so high. The leaves are thick in 
texture and of a deep glossy green. The 
yellowish-green flowers are attractive and 
borne in large terminal clusters during 
May and June. It should be planted ih a 
sheltered ixxsitiou in well-drained loamy 
soil to which a little peat or leaf-moukl has 
been added. Propagation is most easily 
carried out by means of imported seeds, 
though branches within reach of the 
ground can be layered into light soil in 
March.—D. 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATO NOTES. 

I was much interested In the notes on 
Potatoes by “ W. McG.,” page 613. My 
experience of nearly all the varieties he 
refers to is very similar to his in this 
southern part of the country (Hampshire). 
With regard to Arran Chief, many culti¬ 
vators in this district complain of internal 
rotting of the tubers while the outside is 
quite sound and free from blemish. In 
191G I thought Arran Chief would prove 
to be about the heaviest cropper and best 
keeper of all through that winter, and it 
did not disappoint. This year it has done 
so in many parts of the country. I like 
Great Scot—a grand Potato in every way 
—and I also like Burnhouse Beauty, very 
similar in.form, but the tops are subject 
to rust, which stops the natural develo]>- 
ment of the tubers. In 1917 we had a 
Potato-growing competition in the High- 
cliffe district. The Factor being the 
variety grown by nearly forty competi¬ 
tors. The yield was a good’ one. Last 
year a similar competition was held, and 
Up-to-Date selected. Generally, the yield 
was equal to that from The Factor, and 
in several cases it was much heavier. The 
sample was very good, too. For several 
>ea.rs previously Up-t-o-Date had not done 
well. The Factoris, no doubt, a selected 
Up-to-Date. King Edward VII. is largely 
growm, and yields well iu some districts. 
In one case it was grown under standard 
Apples and Pears, and cropped splen¬ 
didly. Sir John Llewellyn has yielded 
heavy crops, but a big i>ereentage of the 
tubora was small. British Queen is grand, 
so. also, is Ash leaf Kidney, w*hteh should 
be hioro extensively growm. 

I was pleased to see that your corre¬ 
spondent had a good w’ord for some of the 
old varieties. Windsor Castle should find 
more favour with present-day planters, 
and for quality, good cropping, and keep¬ 
ing the old Skerry Blue is difficult to beat. 
It has two faults—namely, the production 
of tubers on the surface and is, on account 
of its deep “eyes,” wasteful *n the peel¬ 
ing. G. G. B. 


DRAINAGE. 

However well land may be cultivated and 
manured, the returns will not prove satis¬ 
factory if the subsoil remains wet and cold 
owing to lack of efficient drainage. Stubborn 
clayey soils can be brought, to a good tilth 
by effectual drainage combined with sur¬ 
face cultivation. In many cases through¬ 
out the country land has been taken over 
and tinned into allotments on such short 
notice that there was little time for 
drainage. The next two months afford a 
Rood opportunity to deal with the matter. 
The first step should bo to ascertain 
whether any main drains exist in close 
proximity to the allotments, their deptii 
and fall, and consequent ability or other¬ 
wise to take away the surplus water. 
Where such are available, they should be 
used, if possible. In cases where the land 
is uniformly flat, and not much fall is to 
be got, or where no drains already exist, 
other arrangements may have to be 
effected. Assuming a sufficient fall or 
outlet can be obtained, then the proper 
course would be to make a main drain 
along the broad roadway dividing the 
allotments. If such exist, or devise an 
alternative method of running such a 
drain along a convenient line as nearly 
as possible from the highest i>oi 2 it to the 
lowest. Into this main drain branches 
from the various plots should join. The 
I simplest method . tp - adopt with these 
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branches would be to take them along 
under the narrow paths that divide the 
various plots lengthways. Into these, 
again, the various allotment drains could 
join, being spread herring-bone fashion 
across the piece of ground as may be re¬ 
quired, and as the various crops are 
cleared from time to time. The depth of 
the drains would have to be governed, in 
some measure, by the fail, but the main 
drain might be about 4 feet deep, and 
those branching away from It between 
the plots shouid be at least 2 feet 0 inches 
below the surface. 

Agricultural drain-pipes (known ns 
4-inch pipes) ore the best to use for the 
main drainage, whilst a 3-inch pipe will 
prove efficient for the branches, and a 
2-inch pipe for the other lines. A slight 
covering of clinkers, stones, or rubble 
should, if possible, be placed over the 
pipes before covering in with soil. 


TO GROW LARGE ONIONS. 
Onions want a long season of growth to 
gain size and become ripe enough for keep¬ 
ing. According to my experience there is 
no better Onion for size and quality than a 
well-selected stock of Ailsa Craig, a fine 
bulb of w'hich is here figured. Sow now T or 
shortly in boxes under glass in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs., or about 50 degs.; harden 
off in cold frame w r hen 2 inches or 
3 inches high. In the meantime the land 
for the ultimate destination of the crop 
should be prepared by trenching and 
manuring and time given for settlement. 
Further means can be taken to give the 
necessary firmness by rolling or treading 
just previous to planting out in April, 
when the w’eather is suitable early in the 
month. TThe plants must have plenty of 
room when planted out:"^The row’s slould 
Digitized by VjQ Q [fcl 


not be less than 15 inches apart and the 
plants in the rows not less than 6 inches 
from each other. Use the hoe freely during 
the growing season. There is no trouble 
from the maggot as the plants are too far 
advanced for the fly w’hen that trouble¬ 
some insect appears. Occasional light 
dressings of soot and nitrate of soda may 
be given in showery weather. A. G. 


MANURING. 

For all practical purposes in allotment 
cropping, the best organic manure that 
can be applied to the soil is farmyard 
manure. This contains the elements that 
are necessary for the proper development 
of the various plants, and carries the plant 
nourishment in the most easily assimilated 
form. Owing to the displacement of 
horses by motor and other forms of 
vehicular traffic, it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly difficult to obtain farmyard and 


similar manure. Therefore, care should 
lx? taken to collect together all leaves pos¬ 
sible and stack them. To this heap should 
be added all kinds of garden waste, road- 
scrapings (avoiding those from tarred 
roads), shoddy, cotton-waste, waste 
leather, and similar things of a like 
nature, that will decay and assist in soil 
fertilising. 

Those living within easy distance of the 
sea can obtain a good substitute for farm¬ 
yard manure in the form of Seaw r eed. It 
should be applied in a fresh state to lands 
of light texture, and in a half-decayed 
state to heavy texture soils. Farmyard 
manure mainly from the pig-sty or cow¬ 
sheds should be applied to light soils, 
whilst loug stable litter (i.e., horse-dung 
with straw bedding material) wdll act best 
on heavy ground. 


All the soot and wood ashes that can be 
secured should be utilised, being carefully 
stored till required, and added to the sur¬ 
face of the land as a dressing in the 
coming spring. Old garden® benefit 
greatly by a rest from the usual manuring, 
receiving instead a good {trenching and a 
liberal dressing of lime and wood ashes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fertilisers for the allotment.— Our local 
society is already (January ISth) making 
arrangements for the supply of fertilisers 
for the ensuing season, and it occurs to me 
that other societies might lie glad of a hint, 
not only to be in time with their orders to 
the wholesale firms, but as to a well- 
balanced and general utility mixture. In 
the first place, foresight is advisable, be¬ 
cause there is almost sure to be a large 
demand, and early orders not only receive 
early attention, but reduce congestion when 
the busy season sets in. Further, in the 
case of some ingredients, there are so 
many restrictions and regulations in these 
days that delays may be dangerous iu the 
way of securing supplies. A® regards a 
good all-round fertiliser the following may 
be recommended as the outcome of some 
thought and experiment by a committee 
composed of farmers, gardeners, and 
amateurs:—26 cwt. bone meal; 24 cwt. 
superphosphate of lime; 7 cwt. agricul¬ 
tural salt; 11 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. 
The committee, last spring, was able to 
sell this mixture at slightly over 12s. per 
cwt.—cheap as fertilisers go in these times. 
All the w'ork of mixing and distribution 
was voluntary, and expense w r as thereby 
lessened. Potash—say 5 cwt.—might, if 
obtainable at a reasonable rate, be sub¬ 
stituted for the salt.—W. McGuffog, 
Ralmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Vegetable notes. —Not for a series of 
years has the supply of autumn vegetables 
held' out so well. Cauliflowers, espe¬ 
cially, have been notew-orthy, and, owing 
to the absence of frosts, the season has 
been very much prolonged. Wulcheren 
and Self-protecting Broceolis have been 
most valuable, early Sprouts and Savoys 
equally so. An August sowing of Spinacli 
Beet has given, and will continue to give, 
good pickings. There are still (Decem¬ 
ber 10th) Globe Artichokes of fairly good 
quality, and the breadths of Parsley are 
almost as luxuriant as at midsummer. I 
make no reference to strictly winter vege¬ 
tables, these being equally good in then- 
way. Unfortunately, the rainfall has 
been over the average, and these, being 
gorged' with moisture, may suffer to some 
.extent. The prolongation of the autumn 
vegetable season is of considerable advan¬ 
tage, for it has greatly reduced -the nor¬ 
mal demand for roots, and these, in turn, 
will be of great value should we have a 
severe winter and spring.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

The Sunroot. —The tubers should now 
be all lifted as soon as possible, saving 
the largest for use, and those of medium 
size for next season’s planting. This use¬ 
ful vegetable is neither fastidious as to 
soil, climate, nor situation. As it grows 
very tall, it frequently serves as a wind¬ 
screen, or is so planted that its growth 
may hide unsightly places during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. Unlike most other 
vegetables, it may be successfully culti¬ 
vated on the same piece of ground for a 
number of yeans together, provided suit¬ 
able manure is applied and the ground is 
properly prej>a.red each year. The pre¬ 
sent is a suitable time to prepare the soil 
by trenching deeply, i.nd working into it a 
liberal quantity or farmyard manure. If 
it is very stiff and retentive, it will be 
well to add some burnt garden refuse, 
road scrapings, or mortar rubble.— 
F. W. G. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Heated pits. —As regards pits which are 
chiefly used at this season for storing 
plants, and in view of the fuel difficulty, 
only the safe minimum of heat should be 
allowed. It will be found that if plants 
iu such structures are kept tolerably dry 
they will pull through quite well with less 
heat than if they are kept regularly moist 
in their pots. Ventilation during the 
hours of sunshine is imperative, in order 
to reduce the risks of insect attacks, and 
by shutting up round about 2 p.m. there 
will be little need (during sunny weather) 
to turn on the hot water until work ceases 
for the day. 

Plant-houses. —As has been previously 
indicated, the question of the stove is at 
present one which must be decided by cir¬ 
cumstances. When Lorraine Begonias, 
Justicias, Bryophyllums, and winter- 
flowering plants generally are expected, it 
is futile to endeavour to grow them if 
heat cannot be given. It may be said, 
however, that, rather to the astonishment 
of some of us, it has been found that the 
very comfortable heat of pre-war days 
may be considerably lessened, with very' 
fair results. As recommended above, in 
the case of plants in pits, the plants may 
be kept rather on the dry side. The ob¬ 
jection to this is that insects—thrips, for 
example—may make their presence 
visible; but this can be dealt with by oc¬ 
casional vaporisings. In greenhouses, 
there ought yet to be quite a good display 
of. Chrysanthemums. W r hite and yellow 
varieties are always welcome for cutting 
at the New Year, and for late work Nellie 
Pockett, Souv. de Petite Amie, and Moon¬ 
light are valuable in bush form. lady 
Talbot, generally grown for big blooms, 
makes quite a satisfactory bush, dwarf 
and free when stopped twice, and its 
waxen-pink blooms are useful. Among 
yellows, Noees d’Or, Phoebus, Mrs. Green¬ 
field, and W. H. Lincoln are among the 
best. A useful single about the New 
Year or later is Jessie T. Angus, a rather 
old, tall-growing variety with oeri.se 
blooms, and which I have had in good 
order at times so late as February. Cut¬ 
tings ought now to be put in iu bulk as 
rapidly as they can be obtained. 

Poaches. —Where these are required 
early, the house may now be started. 
After closing, no heat ought to be given 
for a week or ten days, and afterwards a 
night temperature of 45 degs. to 48 degs. 
will be sufficient for a time. Syringing 
will, of course, depend upon the weather. 
Ou dull days there is no need for syring¬ 
ing, but the trees may be lightly dewed 
over, morning and afternoon, when the 
weather is bright. 


Roots In store. — During inclement 
weather the necessary work of looking 
over roots and Potatoes in the store ought 
not to be neglected. For some reason 
which is not, to me, quite deal-, one lot 
of Arran Chief lias begun to sprout rather 
freely, and the tul>ers have been gone 
over and cleaned down. Tubers of the 
same variety stored in another part of the 
same house give no indication of growth, 
aior, indeed, do any of the other sorts; so 
that the behaviour of the lot in question 
is rather perplexing. 


Rubbish-burning —In frosty weather 
the season’s accumulation of odds and 
ends of rubbish can be got rid of by bum- 
lug. are now free of the restrictions 
in this respect which so hampered the 
work of burning rubbish during the war, 
especially in seaboard districts such as 
thus. In view of the scarcity of potash, 
the residuum from such fires ought to be 
carefully preserved. Such ashes must be 
put under cover and kept dry without 
delay, for a wet day will ruin them. 

W. McGuffoo. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden. —The past two months 
having been so wet, Winter Spinach has 
made little progress in regard to growth. 
Where Spinach Beet is grown in addition, 
this should be made to keep the supply 
of this vegetable going for some time to 
come, so as to give the former a chance to 
make further growth and become stronger 
before gathering is again resumed. Re¬ 
move dead and decaying leaves, and when 
favourable opportunities offer stir the soil 
with a hoe. As soon as vegetable seeds 
come to hand, get Peas sown as advised 
in a previous note, selecting an approved 
round-seeded variety for the purpose. 
Also sow Broad Beans of an early Long- 
pod variety in pots for planting out later 
ui the season. The raising of both of the 
foregoing should be done in a cool vinery, 
Peach-house, or pit, so that growth may 
bp hard and sturdy. Seed should also be 
sow’n thinly in a box of a quick-hearting 
variety of Cabbage Lettuce in slight 
warmth, to supply plants for setting out 
in a frame on a mild hotbed, as soon as 
they have made a few leaves. If a short¬ 
age of Cauliflower plants is likely to arise, 
sow a box each of Early London and 
WaJchereai, and raise the plants under 
the same conditions as Lettuces. As the 
fruit-room in many instances is nearing 
or is quite depleted of Apples, the de¬ 
mand for Rhubarb will become more 
urgent; consequently measures for coping 
with increased demands must be taken in 
good time. The crowns, now that they 
nave been subjected to frost, will force 
the more readily. Mushroom-beds mado 
in September and October last should, if 
exhausted, be taken out, and new ones 
made for an early spring supply. Take 
care of the old material, a.s this is of great 
value for potting, etc. Make a sowing of 
an early variety of Tomato and raise in 
warmth, and pnot off ^he plants as soon 
as they have made two or three rough 
leaves. Where glasshouses are nume¬ 
rous, early crops of Peas and Potatoes may 
be raised in..such of them as are suitable 
for the purpose, the former in large pots 
ami the latter iu beds of soil, boxes, or 
large pots. 

Grape-room. — Go over the bunches 
every other day or so ? and cut out any 
berries showing the slightest trace of de¬ 
cay. Neglect in this direction ofttimes 
means part, or perhaps the whole, of the 
berries becoming contaminated in a 
bunch, and the latter, as a result, ruined. 
Gather up leaves as they fall from the 
laterals, and make good any wastage of 
water in the l>ottIe.s, taking care not to 
spill any about when doing so. Keep the 
room darkened, and maintain an even dry 
temperature of 55 degs. 

Propagating house or pit _As this will 

shortly bo in request, it should be tho¬ 
roughly cleaned, and if infested with 
woodlic© and cockroaches subjected to a 
fumigation of a drastic nature, after re¬ 
moving anything in the shape of plants, 
etc. The fumes from flowers of sulphur 
thrown on some hot coals placed in an old 
bucket are generally efficacious if the 
house is kept closed for an hour. Lime- 
wash all brickwork afterwards, and stop 
crevices and openings in the walls of the 
bottom-heat chambers with cement. To 
economise artificial heat, the beds mav 1)© 
filled with fermenting material, consist¬ 
ing mainly, if not wholly, of sound tree 
leaves. These should be got in, and time 
allowed for the bed to become thoroughly 
heated before propagating is commenced. 
Overhaul the stock of Amaryllis, and top- 
dress, after examining and rectifying the 
drainage material if necessary, or rejx>t- 
ting any which may require it. If a 
lengthened rather than a big display at 
one period is required, a dozen or so of 
the best-ripened bulbs may now be started 
in heat. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations. — 

Plants raised from cuttings inserted in 
the autumn, potted afterwards into small 
pots, are now nice, sturdy plants with 
from three to four young shoots. These 
will now be potted into 4-inch pots, using 
a compost consisting of three-parts good 
loam and one part of leaf-mould, coarse 
sand, and wood ashes. The loam is passed 
through a sieve having a 2-inch mesh, and 
all the materials thoroughly mixed to¬ 
gether. The pots must be scrupulously 
clean. Pot firmly, give a good watering, 
and stand the plants close together near 
to the roof glass in a house having a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. Admit 
air on all favourable occasions. The latest 
batch of cuttings is now ready for potting 
into small pots. 

Heliotrope. —A Iwrtch of cuttings in¬ 
tended for training as standards has been 
inserted singly in thumb pots. The cut¬ 
tings are rooted in a frame in the propa¬ 
gating house. After the plants are 
rooted, they are taken out of the frame, 
but still grown in the propagating house. 
As soon as the small pots are filled with 
roots, the plants are potted into 4-inch 
pots, employing good loom and leaf- 
mould with a little sand. . The main steins 
are allowed to develop until they have 
reached a suitable height, when the plants 
are shifted into 7-inch pots, and trans¬ 
ferred to a house having an intermediate 
temperature. Any flowers that develop 
are pinched out, to throw all the energies 
of tli© plant into making growth. Tli© 
soil for the final potting should consist of 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, decayed 
oow-^dung, and fine bones. After the 
plants are established, they may be fed 
each week with an artificial manure. 

Violets In frames should bo afforded free 
ventilation on all favourable occasions, 
but do not expose the plants to keen 
winds. Even in dull, damp weather, a 
little air is desirable. If the clumps are 
planted somewhat closely together, or if a 
liberal amount of foliage has been made, 
take care to remove any which shows the 
least signs of damping. On a favourable 
day the lights may bo removed and the 
plants examined, taking the opportunity 
thus afforded to stir the surface of the 
soil. For covering Violet frames in frosty 
weather, waterproof sheets are better than 
mats. When severe frost occurs, the 
sides of the frames, if of wood, should be 
banked up with leaves. 

Annuals. —If a careful selection be 
made, annuals afford one of the brightest, 
and most pleasing features of the flower 
garden, and a good assortment will pro¬ 
vide a display over a long period. To 
raise the necessary stocks, preparations 
i&hould be made at once. It is advisable 
to first prepare a rough plan to determine 
how the varieties may best be planted, 
and what quantities will be required. Sow 
the seeds thinly, either in pans or shallow 
boxes, or in soil placed in a frame with a 
laver of fermenting materials 2 feet, thick 
at the bottom. If the hotbed and frame 
method is employed, the plants will re¬ 
quire very little water, as the fermenting 
material will keep the soil moist, which 
gives them an advantage over seedlings 
sown in pans or boxes; for in the latter 
case, should the atmosphere ljeoome very 
dry, a second watering may be neoe&sarr 
before the seedlings have grown much 
above the surface, and this is liable to 
cause damping. Admit a.s much air as 
possible whenever the conditions ar© 
favourable, and grow' the plants slowly t-o 
obtain healthy and sturdy specimens. 

Globe Artichokes should now be ex¬ 
amined, especially on heavy soils, and if 
the material w r ith which the stools wero 
covered in November has decayed or got 
into too compressed a state, remove it 
and replace with fresh. The neglect of 
this often causes decay if much wet and 
frost occur in the early port of the year. 

Original frer F. W. G. 
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Garden Roses 

SELECTION - A." 

94 bc*t and meat popular roses 
for general purpoeev 

A rp lend id OAI Carriage 

assortment. ^ t T/ “ paid. 

AToea (ht) scarlet . • .. 1/S 

Caroline Testout (ht). aaL pink 1/- 
Earl ol Warwick (ht), sal. rose 1/8 
Ethel Malcolm (ht). ivory white 1/3 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp). white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
G. G. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (ht). scarlet .. 1/3 

Gus Grunemald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Killamey (ht), pink .. .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht>, salmon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Firrie (ht), apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Ashtoan (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. C- Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Hcrriot, prawn red.. 1/3 

Mme. Melanie Eoupcrt (ht). yel 1/3 
Mme Ravory (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), saL 1/3 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharuoer (ht). rosy white .. 1/3 

Rayon d'Or (ab), yellow .. 1/0 

Richmond ltd), scarlet.. L .. 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K." 

13 first class sorts suitable for 
general use. 

Do well in/— Carriage 
everywhere IU/ paid. 

Betty (ht), coppery rose .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout fht). «al. pink l/« 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crini. scar. ]/- 

F. K. Druschki tbpj, white .. 1/3 

H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Lndy Ash town (hp), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mine. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Hcrriot, red .. .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht). orange yeL 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (bp), rose piuk .. !/• 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly lor their abundant 
delicious scent. 

Colouring 11 / Carriage 
gorgeous. 11/ paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

Allred Colornb (hp), red .. 1/- 

Dupuy Janialn (hp). cerise ,. 1/- 

Gcorge Dickson (ht). vcL crim. 1/3 
General Jaiueminot (hp). cr. .. 1/- 

Gcn. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb). pM gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (bt). rose .. .. 1/3 

I-adv .Mice Stanley (ht), pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Hcrriot (per ), red .. 1/3 

Mr*. John Lain? (hp). rosy pink 1/- 
Uinch Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION " J." 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 1 1 /ft Carriage 

colouring I 1,0 paid. 

Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Gruss an Tcplitr (ht). crimson.. 1/3 

Gust. Gmnerwald (ht), carmine l'/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mnw. A. Chatenav, sal. pink .. 1/S 

Lady Hillingdon(t), apricot yel. 1/3 
I-a Toe<'f, (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Son pert (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mr*. R. G. 8. CTawioni, pink ., 1 / - 

Ophelia (ht), flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Fharisaer (ht). rosy white .. 1/3 

Fee. C- de Rohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION " R." 

6 free#. 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable lor 
hedges, Ao. 

Colours ft ft Carriage 

ciquwite. \JJ\J paid, 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 1/3 
La.1v Fen ranee. so(t copper .. 1/3 

Meg Merriiies, bright crimson .. 1/3 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION “O.” 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 

About lfu -7/0 Carriage 

in height. //O paid 

Annie Miller. daz/Jing pink .. ]/- 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rooe .. 1/- 


Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 
E. Lamesch, orange pink 
Jessie, rose crimson 
Lconie Lamesch, coppery red .. 
Mrs. W. H. Cut bush. cherry pk. 
Orleans, geranium red .. 


g 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
| bushy.) 

Dor. 

WaUflowers, red .. 1/3 
„ yd low.. 1/3 
■ Forprt me Hat. blue 2/- 
' Canterbury Belli In 
tep colours, white, 
rose, hive, or mixed 2/6 17/6 

j Iceland Poppies.nud. 2/6 17/6 

‘ Polyanthus, mixed ..3/- 21/- 

l Street Williams .. 2/6 17/6 

) Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 24/- 
) Golden Alystum .. 8/4 24/- 
Bartiy Auriculas .. 3/9 28/- 

1 Purple Aubretla, pots 4/- 30/- 

| Graedan Vtoiel .. 8/4 40/- 


100. 

#/- 

#/- 

U/- 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


3/6 


Fine, extra strong plants 
ready for immediate planting 
| to produce early supplies. 

( Bees' April Queen. 

Bees’ Flower of Bpring. 

I Wlnnlngstadt. 

I Wheeler’s Imperial 


Town Roses 

SELECTION '* E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely 1 1 / Carriage 
rucctasluL 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht). saL pink 1/- 
Dr. O'Donel Browne (ht).car... 1/3 

F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Grunerwald (ht>. car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 1/3 

la Tosca (ht). silvery pink ,. 1/3 

Mine. Ed Herriot(per). red .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel 1/3 
Mrs. John Lain? (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mmc. Isaac Pcreire (b), carmine )/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION "L.** 

12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme de 1 A/ft Carriage 

la creme. I Hj O paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. l/6 

British Queen (ht). snowy white 1/3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 

G. C. Waud (ht). orange ver. .. 1/3 

lady Pirrle (ht). coppery sal 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 1/3 
M. de Slnety (ht), gold bronze.. 1 /6 

Mrs. A Carnegie (ht). white .. 1/8 

Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

Widowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION "8." 

6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pcrgolaa, Ac. 

All very "J I Carriage 

vigorous. * / paid, 

Albcric Barbler (W.) yellow .. 1/6 

American Pillar (cl.P.). pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler (cL.P.), blush.. 1/6 

Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 

Excelsa (W.). brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cl, F.). crim. white l/d 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “B." 

24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured QQ/ Carriage 
prizewinners, fcfa/ paid. 

Avoca(ht), crimson scarlet .. 1/3 

Bessie Brown (ht). creamy w. ,. 1/3 

British Queen (ht), white .. 1/3 

Capt Hayward (hp). scarlet .. 1/- 
Chaa. Lefebvre (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Coronation (hp). flesh pink .. 1/3 . 

Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose .. 1/3 I 

Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/- * 

Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 

Ol de C. Gulnoisseau (hp), ver l/- 
George Dickson (ht), veL crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

J B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Segond Weber (ht). sal.. 1/3 

Mrs. a West (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Lain? (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mrs. J. U. Welch (ht), pink .. 1/3 

Mr*. Roosevelt (bt), pale flesh.. J/J 
Ulrich Brunner (hp>, cherry red 1/- 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION “T.” 

12 first das# new roses, nearly 
all gold medallists 

Exceptional 17/C Carriage 
value I f/O paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 

Constance, rich yellow .. .. 1/6 

lsobel, carralue red .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/* 

Nellie Porker, creamy white .. 2/- 

tiorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Hoo«ier Beauty, dark crimson.. l/d 

H. V. Machln. bright crimson.. 1/6 

Mme. G. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Hamil. golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 3/6 

Mrs. B. Walker .. .. 1/6 


Firmtts 


AdapHo Flower Borders. 


Flowering Shrubs 


“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best sorts Oft /ft Exceptional value 
Strong trees. LU, VJ Carriage paid 
I Bromley's Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suflleld Apple, cooker. 

1 Janies Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert. 

J William’s Pear, cook or cat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 

1 Victoria Plum cooker or dessert. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker 
1 Loganberry, lor tarts or jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant 
4 Whinham's Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the beat 

All the above-named fruits ore very tree 
hearing, hardy, thrtlty sorts. 


To Fit any size Garden ; to Suit all Purses. ‘HeyPresto’Selection,i5Beauties 


Bees’ Adapto Borders of hardy flowers are planned for beauty, 
utility and economy. There is first a plan to fit your border or the 
space you wish to fill with flowers. This plan has numbered spaces, 
Bees’ Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, numbered 
to correspond with the spaces, to produce a Beauty Border. There is 
nothing more simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. 

Adapto Collection No. 1. 60 plants for border 20ft. x 4ft. Carr, paid 2*2/6 

„ „ No. 4. 60 . 20ft. x 6ft. „ „ 25/6 

„ „ No. 7. 75 . 30ft. X 6ft. „ „ 32/6 

M No, 10. 90 „ „ „ 35ft. x 6ft.39/6 

These are only sample collections. 

Remember there’* a PLAN to FIT your PLOT. 

(For list of plants, photo-colour picture of border in bloom, plana, <tc., sea 
Plant and Roae Catalogue No. 63.) 


Soluble for Q/ft Do well In towni 

small gardens. O, U Carriage paid 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, pur,da 
Double Flowered Corse, golden yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, floft rosy pink, 
bpirsca. Anthony Waterer, red. 

May Broom, cream 
Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Oirrant. 

Weigela Eva Rathke. red 
Giant Mo-k Orauge. white. 

Btarry Daisv Bush, white 
Lavender true fragrant sort. 

Bweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsythia, very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

Esuolioou lngrami. rod. 


Rock Plants 

“PRO PATRIA*’ SELECTION. 

6 Spring blooming and 6 Summer 
flowering, all tiptop. 

Do well C / Carriage 

anywhere. >Jl paid 

Beesian Primrose, orange, pink 
Innocence Bun Roae. salmon, orange 
Yellow Rockfeil, golden 
Alpine Phlox, lavender 
Golden Alyaauin, hoary foliage 
Scarlet Rockfoll. quite brilliant 
La Gave R*m kfoll, silver and pink' @ 
Balearic Sandwort, pearly wnito 
Miss Mould Sun Roae, deep rose 
Evergreen Candytuft, arrow white 
Daisy Everlasting, exquisitely pretty 
liock Cress, rich purple 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Iceland Poppies. 

12 strong ft ft Ca riage 

flowering plant* w w paid 

There are one or two etrains of 
Tcelaud Poppies which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flowers. 
Bees have growu these new strains 
aud have seleoed therefrom the best 
of the delicate 6hell pink, lemon 
and blush shades, as well as tho 
more vivid orange scarlet and yellow 
«olours. These new poppies have all 
the grace, purity, arid delicacy of 
allky petals which characterise tho 
Iceland Poppy, with the additional 
charm of many new ravishlngly 
lovely tints. The plants are quite 
as hardy and rather more vigorous 
than the type. 


Beesian Larkspurs. 

“THE ACME OF PERFECTION." 

Twelve A /O Carriage 

flowering plants “/ '»* paid 

Like the Beesian Mimulus, and 
the Beesian Piimulas and Popples, 
the Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage of beauty and perfection of 
form and colour hitherto unknown. 
This race of larkspurs, or hardy 
perennial Delphiniums, is the result 
of selection carried on during many 
years with the object of attaining 
perfection as near as is possible. 
Strong plants to bloom this season 
3 doz. 12/>, carriage paid. 


Michaelmas Daisies. 

•’MINNEHAHA" SELECTION. 

9 Beauties, the newest and best 
Unsurpassed Q Q Carriage 

for cutting O paid 

Nancy Ballord, double, rosynnauve 
Lady Lloyd, Bingle, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale blue 
Glory of Colwall, double, lavender 
Felthara Blue, rich full lone 
Perfection, like white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, pale lavender 
Mrs. H. Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(3 each. 27 plants, 7/6, 
carriage paid). 


Sun Roses. 

I each Q/ft Carriage 

6 sorts J, \J j^tid 

Miss Mould Innocence 

Snow Queen Golden Queen 

Double Rod Rose Quuen 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage p.iid). 


Oriental Poppies. 

1 each Q ft Carriage 

0 sorts O/ vJ paid 

Beauty of Livermore Lady Roscoe 
Nancy Prim es* Ena 

Jeanuie Mawson Mrs. perry 

(J each for 7/-. carriage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods aro so!d on approval for cash 
with order- Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of Id. in the 1/ -, minimum carriage 61. 



175 b. Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, inako up your order from this 
advertisement. It la the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all vou are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., h«, been posted to customers. Additional copies 

may be hand free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata¬ 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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SEES. 


HOW TO PROCURE STOCKS OF BEES, 
The Food Production Department has for 
some time been working at tlie formation 
of a scheme, in conjunction with the" Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association, to assist those who 
desire to re-stock their apiaries with bees 
which are largely immune from disease. 
Everybody interested in the craft, how¬ 
ever, may profit by this scheme, now 
launched, if application be made to re¬ 
gister themselves as beekeepers either with 
their County War Agricultural Committee 
or their County BoekeeiK'rs’ Association. 

It has been noted that during 1918 there 
was a decreasing virulence of the Isle of 
Wight disease, and. consequently, the 
Food Production Department considers 
that the time has come when people may 
be urged to keep bees with fair chances of 
their enterprise proving successful. But a 
start, or a re-start, should be made under 
the otlicial scheme now well afoot in 
several—at least seventeen—counties. The 
general idea is that the Government Food 
Production Department will import a 
limited number of Dutch stocks and 
Italian queens which, in turn, will be dis¬ 
tributed to County Committeee at a 
nominal price per stock. These Com¬ 
mittees will establish re-stocking apiaries 
to be devoted entirely to the production of 
bees in the form of nucleus colonies 
of hybrid Dutch-Italian bees. Nucleus 
colonies from the county apiaries will be 
supplied to subscribing member-applicants 
in rotation, who will work them up into 
honey-producing stocks. These nuclei will 
be sent out in good, healthy, “ going ” 
order, and rather larger than the general 
run of nuclei. They will each consist of 
four combs, with bees. Iprood, and stores. 
The scheme, so far as individual bee¬ 
keepers are concerned, will only be worked 
through a Bee Committee of each county, 
and every prospective beekeei)er must ap¬ 
ply for shares, value -Os. each on applica¬ 
tion. In the event of a shareholder not 
receiving a nucleus in redemption of his 
share the value will be refunded, or carried 
forward to the following year. 

The scheme is a good one and the lines on 
which it is to be worked are sound and 
simple. It provides healthy bees beaded 
by a young fertile queen. It encourages 
individual enterprise and will tend to in¬ 
crease ail active interest in the cult. 
Dealers in boos are not eligible to take 
part in the scheme. I believe a strong 
movement is on foot for pressing the 
Government to take legislative measures 
to prevent, the extension of disease in the 
future. It is more than likely that the 
Government will willingly respond to any 
such petition now that the bee industry is 
officially recognised and supported. 

If the fullest use is to be made of small 
areas of land to produce fruit both plenti¬ 
ful «‘uid of good quality bee-keeping must 
take its place in the economical working of 
small holdings and gardens, market gar¬ 
dens and allotments. The scarcity of fruit 
in 1918 was largely due to the absence of 
bees to fertilise the blossoms. It cannot 
be too often insisted upon that bee« do 
SO per cent, of the fertilisation of fruit 
blossoms of all kinds. No bees means 
little fruit, therefore. We wish the Food 
Production Committee’s campaign for an 
increase in bees every success, and we con¬ 
gratulate the British Beekeepers’ Associa¬ 
tion on this signal proof of vitality, for 
which we have been hoping for some time 
past. 


GOHttESPOltDEjlGE. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Winter Chorry (Physalis) (Reader). 
—It is as an autumn plant that the Phy¬ 
salis As valuable, when the abundance of 
the riolily coloured calyces renders it one 
of the most striking plants in the garden. 
The older species is P. Alkekengi, which 
has been surpassed by the new variety 
P. Franohetti, which is far superior in 
every way. With good treatment and 
early planting some good effects may be 
secured. The Physalises are perennials, 
and that, too, of a somewhat persistent 
cliaraoter. The roots are inclined to 
travel, and sometimes a gap is left where 
no such gap was intended. By transplant¬ 
ing every year, this may he avoided. They 
can l>e increased by division or from seed 
sown in heat in. the spring, hardening off 
the plants previous to planting out. 

Cannas (E.). —Cannes, when dormant, 
should not bo kept too dry, otherwise 
those with weak rhizomes (tubers so- 
called) are apt to suffer a good deal. At 
the same time, they need hut little mois¬ 
ture, so that only enough water should be 
given to keep the soil slightly damp. In 
this way they null keep fresh and sound, 
and ready to start away freely in the 
spring. The l>e«t time to repot them is 
about tho end of February or early in 
March, and if it is wished to increase the 
stock, they can be readily divided at that 
'season. Alter this the water supply must 
be gradually increased. 

Rambler Roses planted last autumn 

(A.).—Cutting back the plants in March 
will not check the growth, but rather help 
it. If vou do net prune you would obtain 
some blossom, blit no new growth, or very 
little, that would l>e serviceable the fol¬ 
lowing year; bub by cutting back the 
shoots to wiitlii.ii about 9 inches or 12 
inches of the ground now growths are 
compelled to break out from the dormant 
eyes. After this their first season, very 
little pruning of these Roses would be 
necessary beyond thinning shoots where 
crowded, and removing one or more of the 
oldest growths. When tho growths are 
well advanced in May, you oould give 
them liquid manure once a week at first, 
then twice a week later on. This would 
strengthen them considerably, and the 
iKMieficial effect be visible the next 
summer. 

FRUIT. 

Nut-tree suckers (Ah).—When nut or 
Filbert trees become thick with sucker 
growths at their base, it is evident that 
no good culture has been given them. 
Your best course is to fork away several 
inches of the soil round the trees and cut 
out the suckers as close down to the roots 
as you can, doing it neatly and well. Then 
fork up the soil fully 4 .feet wide round 
each tree, and give a top-dressing of 
manure. That should help next season to 
throw stronger v growth into the heads, 
where it is needed. You must also mode¬ 
rately thin the heads, that the wood an^l 
leafage get plenty of light and a.ir. 

Cutting down Vine (A. T .).—No matter 
what the strength of your Vine-rod may 
be, the lower it is cut down the stronger 
it will grow and the ljotter foundation it 
will make for the future. In many places 
Vines cannot be cut down very low, as 
when planted against the low front wall 
of a bouse, frequently 8 feet or more 
of the rod are in the shade. In such a 
case, you should prune at from two to 
threo eyes above'the' level of the wall 
plate—that is to sav, so low down that the 
foliage can have the benefit of Light and 
air. Allow the Vine to grow freely the 
first summer, as the more leaves and 
shoots developed tho more -numerous are 
the roots and the stronger the rod in 
every way. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making a hotbed (F. L. M.). —In mak¬ 
ing & hotbed, a much steadier heat is ob¬ 
tained by placing the manure in heaps, 
turning it over i several times before 
placing it in tho pit or bed. If placed 
direct, it heats very rapidly, and quickly 
gets cold again. Thoroughly mix all the 
materials together, and turn when heated 
through, not allowing tho manure to get 
very hot. Make the bed as firm as pos¬ 
sible to retain the warmth, and as soon as 
the steam has evaporated, or after two or 
three turnings. Much depends upon the 
quality of tlie manure, and, if strawy, 
freshly gathered leaves should be mixed 
with the manure. The heat is .then re¬ 
tained much longer. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. S .—You cannot do better than pro¬ 
cure a copy of “ALpine Flowers for Gar¬ 
dens ” from this office, price 10s. 6d. net. 

- Enquirer. —Regret we know of no one 

who can supply Clematis* on own roots. 

- E. A. S .—Yes, the same treatment 

would answer in the case of tlie weeds you 
mention. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PETTITS. 

Names of plants.— G . S. W. —Helk- 

boras niger altifolius. 

Names of fruit.— J. T. C .—Not recog¬ 
nised—evidently a local variety, of which 
there are so many in our West of England 
orchards. ___ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Dickson and Robinson, Cathedral Street, 
Manchester. Garden Seeds, 1919. 

Sluis and Groot, Enkliuizen, Holland. 
General Price List of Flower Seeds, 1918. 

John K. Kino and Sons. Manual of 
Gardening and List of High-class Seeds 
for Food Production. 

The Premier Seed Company, Limited, 
Brighton. Seed Guide for 1919. 

James Carter and Co., Haynes Park, 
London, S.W. 19. Garden and Lawn, 
1919. „ _ 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/Gardexing, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , IF C. it. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should he on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should he glad (r 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared m the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
he sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to he rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. J Not more than four plants should he sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should he 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should altcayt 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination- We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under* 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

CORNELL UNSVERSSTV 






Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of 41 The English Flower Garden.” 


No. 2082.— Vol. XLI. 


THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEN. 

AMONG THE ROSES.—II. 


I alluded last week to the large-flowering 
e>liibition Roses, the Hybrid Perpetuate, 
the Teas, and their hybrids. That is Rosa 
iu her gayest and grandest form. There 
is a very wide gulf between our old English 
i>og Rose, a llebe’s lip, a Marshal Niel, 
or a King George V. The affection of the 
true Rose lover for the old Damask, the 
Maiden’s Blush, Boursault, China, and 
Austrian Briars is just as real and as 
wholehearted as it is for Mine. A. 
Chatenay, Edouard Ilerriot, Lyon, Rayon 
<V0r, Dean Hole, or Sunburst. He knows 
that each of these diverse forms has its 
use, and that there are positions where one* 
or the other is especially appropriate. 

I am not disused to belittle the peculiar 
thrill of pride that comes when one has 
jiroduced an extra fine exhibition Rose 
which carries off the silver medal as being 
the “best Rose” of its class, but apart 
lrom the pride and gratification quite 
legitimate to success, I maintain that a 
choice spray or two of some good decora¬ 
tive variety is equally conducive to satis¬ 
faction and enjoyment. There are so 
niiiuy and such diverse varieties. From 
th* “Perkins” type of Hamblen down to 
the baby Perle d’Or we have them in every 
shade of colour, every form, and every 
habit. I am never likely to forget the 
sensations I felt when I cut my first spray 
of “ Shower of Gold.” Up till then I had 
never seen anything like it, the foliage, of 
a deep glossy greeil, enhancing the rich 
gold of the blooms. I can never forget it, 
and the day I gathered it I have marked 
down as a red letter day. Another time 1 
took a flower of Paiwi Gontier, whose 
warm, vivid hues I make no attempt to 
describe. 

Hut so it is with many of these decora¬ 
tive or garden Roses. Catalogue descrip¬ 
tions leavo one untouched. What cata¬ 
logue can convey to us the exquisite per¬ 
fume of Rene Andre, which betrays her 
whereabouts to all around, or paint in 
words the delicate salmon flakes of Lady 
Godiva, the snow-piled panicles of White 
Pet, or the heaped-up billows of Dorothy 
Perkins? 

I partly agree with the Rev. Foeter- 
Melliar that Rosea are not especially meant 
to give a grand display like Rhododendrons 
or Crampel Pelargoniums, though I make 
■in exception in the case of pillar Roses, 
for I do not think that even a Rhododen¬ 
dron is quite so Lavish of bloom as a Blush 
Rambler, a Dorothy Perkins, a Crimson 
Rambler, or a climbing White Pet. But I 
do think, with him, that it is to the in¬ 
dividual effects that w T e must look if we 
would find our greatest satisfaction. Their 
v ast superiority over Azaleas and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons lies not in brilliancy or boldness, 
l>ut in their modesty, their manifold 
diversity, and the length of their sojourn 
with us. Some varietitfS Sre-lugitiyeJbTR 
when thef 1 have gone, qthey frjy+up 10 jdfeq 
are ready to fill their places. O 


How many months are they with us? 
Commencing in May with Paul’s Carmine 
Pillar and the good old Gloire de Dijon, 
they are with us in continuous procession 
till the 6harp frosts of November sweep 
Flora clean out of the garden. It was not 
always so. I can look back to the time 
when, after July, the Rose garden was 
almost negligible, and we considered it 
somewhat of a feat to gather a handful of 
decent blooms in September. As a matter 
of fact, most of our Hybrid Perpetuals of 
the old days (there were no Hybrid Teas) 
were denuded of their foliage by then, and 
the few flowers they produced were weak 
and attenuated. But how different it is 
to-day! The great change has been 
brought about by the development of the 
Hybrid Tea class, and a great stimulus 
was given when the official Rose world, 
recognising the possibilities, fostered and 
encouraged the changing order by means 
of autumn shows. Now we exi>ect to 
gather Roses in the late autumn as beauti¬ 
ful in every respect, except perhaps size, 
as those we culled at the end of June and 
the beginning of July. The latest Roses I 
cut this last autumn were Killaruey and 
Frau Karl Druschki, and these were 
beautiful indeed. If the latter were scent¬ 
less they were beautifully formed and pure 
as snow, and as to Killarney its sweet i>er- 
fume was so profuse that it completely 
made up for Its companion’s deficiencies. 
That was November 24th. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 


Pruning Buddleia variabilis.— With re¬ 
ference to your note in the issue of 
January ISth on pruning Buddleia varia¬ 
bilis, I have always found it preferable, 
when the plant has reached the desired 
size, to prune all last year’s wood back to 
two or three eyes, in order to produce the 
strongest-flowering growth in the present 
year.—H., A ’unehcim Park. 

Early Primroses.— On January Oth I 
picked a small bunch of these flowers 
from what Is known as the Primrose Bank 
in these gardens. The bank is in a shel¬ 
tered place, and this, in combination with 
the open winter, is, no doubt, responsible 
for these early flowers. Soon the display 
will be general. All colours are repre¬ 
sented, and, suited by their position, the 
plants increase annually.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Forsythla suspensa.— One of the most 
effective of our spring-flowering wall 
shrubs Is Forsythla suspensa, the long 
sprays of which, clad with their golden 
bells, are very attractive in their season. 
The shrub is of the easiest culture, suc¬ 
ceeding in any good soil. Occasionally 
one sees it spurred in closely, but this Is 
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not the way in which to get the best from 
F. suspensa, the young wood -when thinly 
laid in being by far the best. By planting 
in different aspects the season may l>e 
prolonged'; on a north wall it blooms 
until May Is well advanced.— Scot. 

The Mountain Avens (Dryas octope- 
tala).—Good plants of this are not too 
common in rock gardens, and one cover¬ 
ing a space some three or more feet across 
is an object of great beauty when in full 
flower. This native Dryas can be easily 
cultivated in a peaty soil, but, even where 
it grows freely, it is frequently a shy 
bloomer, and, however charming its 
foliage is, It is a source of dlsapi>oint- 
ment. Where there is no lime in the soil 
the plant ought to be supplied with that 
ingredient. This can be easily done by 
adding some limestone chips or old mortar 
rubbish to the compost, and, in the case 
of large, w’ell-established plants, some of 
the same material or air-slaked lime 
worked well In among the foliage and 
watered' in. This treatment frequently 
induces bloom when all other expedients 
fail. A sunny position Is also needed.— 
S. Abnott. 

Delphinium sulphureum (syn. D. Zalil). 
—The note on Delphiniums from seeds on 
page 27 reminds me that the Yellow Del¬ 
phinium, D. sulphureum or Zalil, is easily 
raised from seeds, and if seeds are sown 
early under glass, some of the plants may 
bloom the same year. I first grew it soon 
after its introduction. At that time there 
was some doubt ns to whether it was a 
biennial or perennial. I believe it to be 
the latter, although in some places it ap¬ 
pears to die off after flowering. Pro¬ 
bably this could be prevented by cutting 
off the flowers to prevent the plants ex¬ 
hausting themselves by producing too 
many seeds, which it bears very freely. 
It grows about 3 feet high in good soil, 
and bears good spikes of Primrose-yellow 
flowers. Seeds may be sown from Feb¬ 
ruary to May indoors, or in the open from 
May until July, if plants are wanted to 
bloom the following year.—S. Arnott. 

Primula Kewensis.— In my greenhouse, 
maintained at a temperature of 50 degs. 
to GO degs., this Primula is just now 
flowering freely, and very bright and 
cheerful it is, for the clear, golden- 
coloured blossoms are very noticeable 
during a dull winter’s d'ay, of which we 
have had a great many of late. It was 
raised at Kew about a dozen years ago, 
and, though it is an accidental seedling, 
there is no doubt it is of hybrid origin, 
the parents being the little Himalayan P. 
floribunda and' the Abyssinian P. verti- 
cillata. Generally speaking, the hybrid is 
about midway between its parents, the 
flowers being rather lighter in colour 
than those of P. floribunda, and deeper 
than in the other, while the influence of 
one has toned down the mealiness of the 
other. P. Kewensis is more vigorous 
than either of its parents, as, well grown, 
it forms a bold plant, whose flower-spikes 
bear whorl after whorl of blossoms. It 
does not ripen seed, 'btit : can be readily 

increased! IV E R 3ITY . 
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Cotonea8ter glaucophylla fruiting.— 

Branches of this sent up from the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s garden at Wisley 
to the fortnightly meeting in London on 
January 14th attracted, much attention, 
the species being awarded a First-Class 
Certificate. It is distinct from all in its 
graceful habit of growth and manner of 
fruiting, even the more slender twigs 
bearing their quota of berries.- In a 
more severe winter the species would pro¬ 
bably prove quite deciduous at this 
season—a8 it was, a few leaves still re¬ 
mained. The fruits are of a reddish- 
scarlet colour, in form approximating to 
the haws of the common White Thorn, 
and individually about half their size. 
Alternately disposed on the branches, they 
issue from the axils on 2-inch-long foot¬ 
stalks, these being terminated by nume¬ 
rous fruits arranged in cyme-like bunches. 
The species attains to 5 feet or G feet 
high, and, seen in the sunlight in the hey¬ 
day of its fruit beauty, is most attrac¬ 
tive, quite apart from the natural grace 
with which the species is endowed.—B. H. 
Jenkins. 

Notes from Co. Down.— It may be of 

interest to you to hear that our Desfon- 
tainea spinosa has been blooming profusely 
for the last six weeks. In other winters 
wo had odd flowers, and it is strange, 
owing to the extra wealth of bloom it had 
in July and August of 1918. Will it fail to 
bloom this year? It has been most useful 
for decoration. Owing to our Chrysanthe¬ 
mums not being very good, I thought I 
would make the Desfontainea spinosa the 
feature of our table on December 25th. As 
we had no heat our small Ferns were not 
up to the mark. I removed them from 
their little silver pots, filled the pots with 
fresh green Moss, and stuck four sprays or 
five spray9 of the Desfontainea into the 
Moss. They looked as though they were 
miniature shrubs. The Moss kept them in 
place better than putting vases inside the 
Fern pots. I gathered enough Snowdrops 
yesterday (January 12th) to fill a small 
bowl. They are much earlier than last 
year with us. I also gathered three well- 
developed 'blooms of Sisyrinchium and 
some Winter Aconite. Rhododendron 
Jacksoni is in nice bloom now, as any frost 
we have had has not injured it.—S. A. 
Marsh, Glenlyon, Hollywood , Co. Doivn. 

Pyracantha Glbbsll. —This new species 
from Hupeh and' Szechuen has been 
shown on several occasions recently at ■ 
.the fortnightly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and In all proba-1 
bility there is no better way of making 
known the merits of a first-rate plant. 
Formerly it was exhibited as P. crenu- 
lata, and under this name wag given an 
Award of Merit in 1915. Since that time, 
however, and following a more critical 
examination, it has been described as a 
new species, and given the above name. 
So recently as November last a handsome 
fruiting branch was sent up from the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Wisley, when a First-Class Certificate 
was granted It by a unanimous vote. Than 
the branch referred to it is impossible to 
conceive anything more abundantly 
fruited or more highly ornamental. The 
berries are almost as large as those of the 
well-known P. Lalandei, of a brilliant 
scarlet colour, and long retain their 
beauty. In this connection, it is interest¬ 
ing to remark that on January 14th a fur¬ 
ther exhibit of the species was sent np 
from Wisley, with the welcome news that 
the fruit appears to be immune from bird 
attacks. Should this experience prove to 
be general, the fact will add immeasur¬ 
ably to the popularity of one of the most 
decorative of winter-fruiting shrubs.— 


E. H. Jenkins. 
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TREES ADD SHRUBS. 


THE SCARLET ELDER 
(Sambucub racemosa). 

I should be glad of any information about 
the growth and requirements of Sambucus 
racemosa, the Scarlet-berried Elder. I saw 
this growing near Loch Lochy about eight 
years ago, and brought home a bunch of 
the berries, but these were forgotten and 
thrown out into a neglected window-box. 
The following year, however, two seed¬ 
lings appeared, and these I planted out, 
hoping they might prove to be S. racemosa. 
This they did by the form of the flower- i 
bunches which one bush produced in 1917, 
but no fruit set. I made some cuttings 
that autumn, which are now some 3 feet 
or 4 feet high. No flowers were borne by 
any of the plants last summer, but now 
(January 8th) both original seedlings and 
cuttings are showing small greenish 
flowers, opening day by day out of the 
leafless buds. I have never seen this shrub 
in England. I am afraid it is not likely 
to set fruit from flowers opening now. The 
district is East Yorkshire. Ltsken. 

[The close clusters of flowers of the Red- 
berried Elder (Sambucus racemosa) are so 
distinct from those of the common kind 
that there is no doubt yours are quite true. 
The flowers that are now opening are not 
likely to set their berries. In your letter 
you speak of never having seen this shrub 
in England. It is fairly well known, but 
it is seldom noticed, from the fact that it 
is only occasionally seen in perfection in 
this country, though it grows and flowers 
freely. On the Continent, particularly in 
many parts of France and in the upland 
valleys of Switzerland, it fruits abun¬ 
dantly, and forms a delightful summer 
feature. In some parte of Scotland it 
fruits much more freely than in the more 
southern portions of these Isles. The con¬ 
ditions most favourable to a display of 
berries are a fairly cool, moist soil and 
full exposure to sunshine, but not in the 
morning, as the flowers develop so early 
that they are liable to be caught by late 
frosts, and if the sun shines on them while 
still frozen they are not likely to set their 
fruits. Apart from the beauty of its 
berries this Elder is very prolific in varie¬ 
ties with prettily-divided foliage, the most 
I marked in this respect being tenuifolia. 
One variety (plumosa aurea) is a very de¬ 
sirable golden-leaved shrub.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY IN 1918. 

The list of certificated trees and shrubs 
shows a slight falling off from that of 
1917, when two First Class Certificates 
and ten Awards of Merit were given. In 
1918 the numbers were two and eight re¬ 
spectively. 

The First Class Certificates were 
awarded to Hamamelis mollis and Pyra¬ 
cantha Gibbsi. 

Hamamelis mollis is a well-known and 
exceedingly popular member of the Witch 
Hazel family. It is a native o<f China, 
and was introduced in 1879 by Charles 
Maries, when travelling in that region on 
behalf of Messrs. Veitch. Strange to say, 
it was grown at Ooombe Wood for twenty 
years or so till its merits were recognised. 
After that it rapidly became popular, and 
the demand for it was great. In the 
opinion of most, it is regarded as the best 
of the Asiatic Witch Hazels, all of which 
are greatly superior to the American re¬ 
presentative of the family—Hamamelis 
virginica. The specific name off mollis 


was given in consequence of the soft tex¬ 
ture of the leaves, which are larger than 
those of the others. The petals are strap¬ 
shaped, Instead of being crisped, as in H. 
arborea. The First Class Certificate was 
awarded to this Hamamelis on February 
25 th. 

Pyracantha Gibbsi is an ally of the Fire 
Thom, Pyracantha coccinea, which is still 
generally known as Crataegus Pyracantha. 
The newcomer is a native of China, and 
has been looked upon as a form of P. 
crenulata, which occurs fifeely in the 
Himalayas, but is too tender for general 
cultivation. On January 5th, 1915, P. 
Gibbsi was given an Award of Merit as 
P. crenulata, but it was afterwards con¬ 
sidered to be sufficiently distinct to en¬ 
title it to specific rank. The small scarlet 
berries are of a deeper shade than those 
of the common Fire Thom. Apart from 
its hardiness, P. Gibbsi Is of robust 
growth, its dark green, shining leaves 
serving admirably as a setting to the 
brightly coloured' fruits. F.C.C., Novem¬ 
ber 19th. 

The following were given Awards of 
Merit :— 

Bkrberis ooncinna. —A pretty little Bar¬ 
berry native of the Sikkim Himalayas, 
whence it was introduced nearly seventy 
years ago. It is a compact-grow¬ 
ing, summer-leafing shrub. In the fruit¬ 
ing stage, as shown, laden with red ber¬ 
ries, it is particularly effective, while be¬ 
fore the leaves drop they are very 
brightly coloured. During the growing 
season it is very pretty, as the leaves, 
which are of a bright green above, are of 
almost silvery whiteness beneath. Sep¬ 
tember 10 th. 

Daphne rupestris grandiflora. — Al¬ 
though thi« is the name under which this 
Daphne was shown when the award was 
made, the specific name of petrsea If 
usually regarded' as correct. The variety 
grandiflora has larger flowers than those 
of the type. The flowers are of a de¬ 
lightful shade of pink. It is a native of 
the Southern Tyrol, and is essentially a 
roclcwork plant. April 23rd. 

Escallonia EDINEN8IS. —A hybrid Escal- 
Jonla, raised in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden. It is of the same origin as the 
now well-known Escallonia langleyensls— 
namely, the result of crossing E. Philip- 
plana with E. punctata. These two 
hybrids very much resemble each other, 
though the flowers of E. langleyensls are 
perhaps of a slightly deeper tint. Mr. 
Bean, in his work, “Trees and' Shrubs 
hardy in the British Isles,” says that B. 
edinensds is of similar origin and almost 
Identical in leaf and flower with E. lang- 
leyensis. July 2nd. 

Gaultheria tricophylla— A creeping 
evergreen shrub, native of the Himalayas, 
with small pinkish flowers. These flowers 
are succeeded by comparatively large ber¬ 
ries, which are, when ripe, of a beautiful 
shade of blue. It was in the‘fruiting stage 
when shown. The cultural requirements 
are somewhat exacting, but it succeeds 
best in a cool, peaty soil. It is decidedly 
a plant for the moist part of the rock- 
work. A dry atmosphere suits It best in 
winter, as the leaves and stems are hairy. 
July 16th. 

Rhododendron Ernest Gill. —A very 
showy variety, raised at Falmouth, its 
reputed parents being R. Luscombei and 
It. Fortune!. The flowers of Ernest Gill 
are individually large, and borne In mas¬ 
sive pyramidal-shaped clusters. Their 
I fi 
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colour is a brilliant shade of rose-cerise. 
March 26th. 

Rhododendron Roylei magnificum.— This 
Rhododendron belongs to the section cha¬ 
racterised by funnel-shaped, drooping 
flowers. Some authorities divide this 
group into throe or four species, while by 
others they are nil regarded as varieties 
of R. cinnabarinum. The rosy-red 
flowers of R. Roylei are fairly well 
known, but in beauty they are surpassed 
by those of the variety magnificum. In 
this the outside of the flower is of a rich 
crimson tint, overspread with a bluish 
bloom. The in-side is of a deep salmon 
colour. The flowers individually are very 
snggestive in shape and colour of a par¬ 
ticularly richly tinted form of La pager In 
rosea. May 7th. 

»9yRINGA Sweginzowi SUPERBA. — A 
Chinese Lilac, which promises to be of 
considerable value in gardens. It is a 
free-growing, elegant shrub, whose 
flowers are pinkish in the bud, but when 
fully expanded pure white, with the ex¬ 
terior of the tube pink. The fragrance is 
very pleasing, being quite distinct from 
that of the common Lilac. May 2Sth. 

Yucca Ellacombei. —This is by Mr. Bean 


able size. As they struck so readily under 
these conditions, I took a number of cut¬ 
tings from some plants out of doors. 
These cuttings were taken about July, and 
formed entirely of the shoots of the cur¬ 
rent year. Dibbled into pots of sandy soil 
and placed in an ordinary cold frame, kept 
close and shaded, they rooted in a very 
satisfactory manner. Cuttings inserted' 
in a shady border and protected by a 
handlight also struck freely. I found it 
a good plan to pinch out the growing 
■points of the young plants, in order to lay 
the foundation of a bushy specimen.— 
W. T. 


IVY FOR EDGING AND CARPETING. 
Tiie value of the common Ivy for edging 
or covering ground where Grass will not 
make a good turf is more appreciated 
abroad than in this country. The accom¬ 
panying illustration shows how it is used 
for bordering the “ sidewalks ” of the 
roads which intersect a public park at 
Santa Barbara, California, and where it 
is boldly labelled “ English Ivy.” There 
is this advantage about Ivy, that it never 
requires any attention when grown as a 
carpet or border beyond the cutting of the 


gether more conspicuous fruits. In autumn, 
from September till the end of November, 
no small tree possesses such a combination 
of elegance and colour-beauty as this 
Spindle tree, for the bright coral-red fruit 
capsules hang in profusion, and when they 
open, the bright orange-red seeds, which 
hang on slender threads, are exposed. 
Though generally seen only as a shrub, it 
is really a small tree, attaining a height 
of from 15 feet to 20 feet in its native 
habitat. It grows quite as high in this 
country when allowed plenty of space to 
develop. As a rule, however, it is planted 
in a crowded shrubbery, where, at the best, 
it can only rear a few straggling shoots 
above the dense mass that hems it in. It 
is quite worth growing as an isolated 
specimen on a lawn, where it can have 
light and air on all sides,*as it is naturally 
an elegant-growing tree with a dense, 
rounded head and branches with a droop¬ 
ing tendency. When leafless in winter it 
may be recognised by its regularly-arranged 
branches and smooth reddish-green bark, 
while its broad shining foliage makes it 
handsome in summer. Its inconspicuous 
green flowers are produced in summer, and 
are not worth taking into consideration. 



English Ivy as an edging , Santa Barbara , California. From a photograph by E. N. Meek. 


regarded as a form of Yucca gloriosa. Its i 
origin seems to lie unknown, but it is said 
that the late Canon Ella com be stated that 
It was obtained by his father from Lod¬ 
ge's nursery at Hackney. The speci¬ 
men shown was noticeable by reason of 
its stately pyramid' of creamy-white 
flowers, but particularly for the rich red¬ 
dish suffusion on the backs of the seg¬ 
ments. July lGth. W. T. 


Propagating Choisya ternata.— On page 
612 “ E. B. S.” gives instructions for pro¬ 
pagating this Mexican shrub by means of 
layers. It is also readily struck from cut¬ 
tings, In proof of which I may mention 
that in the early eighties of the last cen¬ 
tury, when it was, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, but little known, I increased it by 
hundreds—indeed, I may say by thou¬ 
sands—in this way. At that time it was 
often grown in pots for the decoration of 
the greenhouse in spring, and the shoots 
produced under glass were taken as soon 
as they had lost their succulent character 
and become slightly woody. In a close 
Propagating case, with a gentle heat they 
soon rooted, and quicJU^ attained a. sale- 
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! edges. In my own woodland garden there 
is a great tract of Ivy closely clinging to a 
shaley bank. It always looks green and 
neat, and affords a beautiful carpet for 
Daffodils, Lily of the Valley, Snowdrops, 
and many other things of the kind. It 
has, of course, to be kept back from any 
shrubs or other plants, but this is easily 
done with a sharp spade once or twice a 
year. There is probably nothing else that 
would so effectually hold in place the 
trickling soil of the bank, look so well at 
all seasons, and stand walking upon with 
such impunity. I have seen Irish Ivy used 
on the flat, but do not think it so good as 
the original native species. A. T. J. 


THE BROAD-LEAVED SPINDLE TREE 
(euonymus latifolius). 

There are few, if any, shrubs that so en¬ 
liven a shrubbery with colour in October 
and November as tiie Spindle trees, and 
they are on that account invaluable. 
Beautiful as is our native species, E. 
europams, it is surpassed by the Con¬ 
tinental species, E. latifolius, that grows 
to the size of a small tree, and has larger 
and broader leaves, and brighter and alto- 


Like the rest of the deciduous kinds of 
Euonymus, it grows and thrives best in a 
shady situation and in a good, moi6t soil. 

Among other deciduous species of Euony¬ 
mus worth growing on account of their 
autumn beauty is the American Spindle 
tree, E. americanus, which in Canada and 
the United States grows 0 feet or more in 
height, and bears a crop of bright crimson- 
red fruits so showy and abundant, that it 
is popularly called the Burning Bu6h. An 
interesting shrub is E. verrucosus, a native 
of Central Europe, which has its green 
bark covered with peculiar brownish 
warts. The common Spindle tree and its 
white-fruited variety (fructu-albo), to¬ 
gether writh E. latifolius, E. americanus, 
and E. verrucosus, would make a most 
interesting and beautiful isolated group on 
any lawn, and, moreover, would form a 
very uncommon feature. Most of these 
exotic Spindle trees are very old introduc¬ 
tions. 

E. latjfot.tus lias been cultivated in 
English gardens for 150 years, and it is 
strange that even now a shrub of such 
singular beauty should be so uncommon in 
gardens. 

Original from 
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I|JDOOR PIifttiTS. 


PLANTS FOR EDGING GROUPS. 

(Reply to “ J. F.”) 

Nothing adds so much to the beauty of a 
group of plants as a suitable edging of 
some dwarf material. In groups arranged 
for exhibition, Adiantums laid on their 
sides are often used as an edging to hide 
the pots, but this practice should at once 
condemn a group, for there are many suit¬ 
able plants which would' answer the pur¬ 
pose much better when placed in a more 
natural position, besides which they may 
be utilised for the same purpose in the 
conservatory or other plant-houses, and, 
while they occupy but little space, they 
give a pleasing effect and a good finish. 
Of plants suitable for the purpose 

Isolepis gracilis stands first. This 
may be grown wfith little trouble, and is 
readily increased by division. When it is 
desirable to increase or renew the stock, a 
lew of the old plants may be broken up, 
and, if they have not stood long enough 
to get weak and unhealthy, they will soon 
start away. Provided the plants are in a 
fairly warm house, they may be broken 
up at any season of the year. They 
should be potted in a rich loamy compost. 
Like most Grasses, this likes plenty of 
moisture at the root, and to be well ex- 
]>osed to the sun. Liquid manure may be 
used! freely after the pots are well filled 
with roots. 

Panicum variegatum. — This pretty 
variegated Grass is a good companion for 
the above, but requires rather more 
warmth. During the winter it must be 
kept in a stove temperature. This may 
bjs propagated from cuttings; several cut¬ 
tings put into a pot and stopped once 
after they are rooted may be left to grow 
and spread over the pots. Light, sandy 
soil should be used, as when treated too 
liberally it loses Its variegation. In the 
summer it may be used for the conserva¬ 
tory, and will keep well for a consider¬ 
able time, but during the winter it is of 
no use except in the stove. 

Ficus repens is a very serviceable plant, 
both for covering walls and as an edging 
plant; it is also a good' plant for covering 
baskets, etc. As an edging plant, it 
should be grown several plants together, 
and may be allowed to grow to any 
length, according to circumstances. Cut¬ 
tings taken from the tips of young grow¬ 
ing shoots will root freely in the stove 
propagating pit; they may be put Into 
small pots, several together, and potted 
on after they are well rooted. They will 
do well in any ordinary compost. A great 
recommendation to this plant is that it 
succeeds well in a cool greenhouse, and 
when used for decoration it will bear a 
good deal of rough handling. There is a 
variety F. r. minima, which has much 
smaller leaves, and for some purposes Is 
more desirable, but-^or general, use the 
oW 


Selaginellas. —There are several of 
these which may be recommended, but 
none are more serviceable than the old S. 
Kraussiana, or denticulata, as it is gene¬ 
rally named. S. K. nurea, a most de¬ 
sirable variety, is rather more dense in 
habit, and when grown under a good light 
it has a beautiful golden-yellow hue. The 
beautiful, bluish-tinted S. cassia must be 
included; this, however, requires more 
heat than the others named. All the 
Selaginellas require replacing with young 
stock, and they are easily established. It 
is best to put the young tips in in little 
tufts several in a pot; they should be put 
into the pots that they are to be grown on 
in. The pots may be filled three-parts 
full with rough siftings or other loo»? 
material, and surfaced with a little better 
comiKMst. The Selaginellas are very par-' 
tial to plenty of moisture, but they suffer 
from excess, especially where the pots are 
not well drained. 

* Tradescantia zebrina is a useful old 
plant for edging, growing freely under 
almost any conditions. For elevated 
stages, where the long growths can hang 
down, it is very effective, but it requires 
renewing from time to time, otherwise it 
gets ragged and untidy ; the variety mul¬ 
ticolor is very pretty, but inclined to run 
out. When propagating, the l>est varie¬ 
gated shoots should be selected, and while 
the plants are growing the shoots which 
revert to the normal form may be cut 
away. If grown in light, sandy soil, It 
will not run out so much as when treated 
more liberally. 

Other plants might be named for the 
purpose, but the above will be sufficient 
for general use. Although a neat edging 
in plant-houses is rather the exception 
than the rule, where attention is paid to 
this matter it Is thoroughly appreciated 
by all who i>av any regard to neatness and 
finish. It also shows off the most in¬ 
teresting objects to better advantage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Painting hot-water pipes.— Kindly tell 
me liow r to mix lamp-black for painting on 
water pipes in glasshouses.—I nquirer. 

[To make black paint for the coating of 
hot-w’ater pipes take } lb. of lamp-black, 
put it into a paint-pot or suitable re¬ 
ceptacle, add a pennyworth of driers and 
a sufficiency of linseed oil and turpentine 
to reduce the whole to the requisite con¬ 
sistency, i.e., the same as ordinary paint. 
Half a pint to a pint, according to the 
quantity of piping to be painted, would be 
a sufficiency of linseed oil and turpentine 
to purchase, and use both in equal quanti¬ 
ties in the mixing of the paint.] 

Arum leaves, Injury to.— Kindly inform 
me the cause of, and remedy for, the 
leaves I send losing colour. I have a con¬ 
siderable dumber of plants all in large 
pots in a cold house. The promise of 


flowers is good, but the foliage of all the 
plants is greatly disfigured by the colour 
receding from the edges of the leaves until 
they become yellow'. The plants are w r ell 
watered and the house ventilated, but 
ow’ing to there being no heat they have not 
been syringed.—Sw’ allow 7 . 

[Your Arum Lilies are attacked by :i 
disease w'hich has given a good deal of 
trouble W’ithin recent years. The cause it# 
somewhat obscure, and various opinions 
have beeu put forw’ard concerning it. By 
many it is considered to be a form of 
eczema, set up by continuous high feeding. 
This leads to a softened condition of the 
tissues of the leaves, and, consequently, 
the ailment spreads. This theory is sub¬ 
stantiated by the fact that plants grown 
under less luxuriant conditions are rarely 
attacked. A remedy that has, in some 
cases at least, proved effectual Is, after the 
flowering period is over and the plants 
show signs of going to rest (say towards 
the latter part of May or therenbouts), to 
dry them off completely. They may be 
laid on their sides in a sunny spot out of 
doors and allowed to remain there till 
about the end of July. Being then shaken 
clear of the old soil the plants must be re¬ 
potted in some good loamy corniest, avoid¬ 
ing the use of crude manure. By shaking 
them clear of the old soil an opportunity 
will be given of ascertaining the condition 
of the tubers, as they are sometimes 
partially decayed when the leaves are very 
bad. All diseased parts must, of course, 
be cut away. The cultural treatment as 
stated by you is very suitable.] 

A pretty greenhouse Orchid (Stenoglottis 
longifolia).—The admirer of large and 
showy blossoms will not be inclined to 
commend this pretty little Orchid. It is a 
native of South Africa, and may be suc¬ 
cessfully grown in the shaded part of an 
ordinary greenhouse. In a cool Orchid- 
house with a fairly humid atmosphere it 
is, however, even more at home. A terres- 
tial species, this Stenoglottis forms a pev- 
fect rosette of narrow', deep green leaves, 
each about 0 inches long, with prettily- 
undulated margins. The slender but erect 
flower-spike reaches a height of 18 Inches 
or thereabouts, and bears on its upper half 
a large quantity of pleasing rosy-purplo 
blossoms, w T hich are more or less dotted 
with a deeper tint. It continues in bloom 
for a couple of months or thereabouts. 
The cultural requirements are not at all 
exacting, as it will thrive in a mixture of 
loam and leaf-mould, w’ith a little sand and 
chopped Sphagnum. Good drainage is 
very essential, and a liberal amount of 
w 7 ater should be given, especially during 
the growing season. At no time, however, 
must this Stenoglottis be kept dry, as it is 
essentially an evergreen.—K. R. W. 

Senecio maoroglossus.— The suggestion 
by “ W. McG.” (page 022) regarding 
spring-struck cuttings of this plant being 
possibly of use outdoors during summer 
is worth considering by those who need 
plants of its class. Senecio macroglossus 
is still a much scarcer plant than it pro¬ 
mised to lx*. It w'us brought prominently 
into notice a good many years ago wheji 
I grew* Lt first, but does not appear to have 
made its W'ay into many private gardens. 
It Is quite a good plant in a greenhouse, 
where its glossy leaves and lemon-yellow 
flowers are appreciated on a rafter or 
trellis.—Ess. 

Hydrangeas.— Should these be wanted 
early In the year, a few' plants may now 
be moved into a brisk heat. It ought to 
be remembered that these, when root ac¬ 
tion gets to work, are rather thirsty sub¬ 
jects, and ought never to feel the want of 
sufficient moisture. In selecting, let those 
with the best-developed buds be used 

first. Origins rmnn 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


DELPHINIUMS. 

These are deserving of cultivation in every 
garden. The great variety of their heights, 


lavender up through every conceivable 
shade of blue to deep indigo, and the 
variety of size and form of their individual 


length, render them objects of great value 
as border plants. For cutting, either in 
immense spikes for some forms of decora¬ 
tion or in smaller lateral twigs for bouquets 
and vases, they are most useful. The com¬ 
binations in which they can be placed in 



Flowering spikes of Delphinium Bee. E. Lascelles. 


hie equally great variety of their shades 
of colour, from almg&j 
white, [from the pa list 



spikes ranging from 1 foot to G feet in 
blooms, some of which are single, semi- 
double, and perfectly double, and set on 


borders are numerous. When planted to 
back up a mixed border the effect of the 
Delphiniums and any light-foliaged or 
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flowering plant is channing, and the com¬ 
binations in which they can be placed are 
numerous. 

Delphiniums can '/be grown in any ordi¬ 
nary garden soil. They are propagated 
from cuttings detached from stools when 
0 inches high, or when the stools become 
large they can be lifted and divided like 
any ordinary herbaceous plant. The 
ground for them should be rich, open, and 
deep. When young plants are put out in 
spring in soil where slugs abound, the buds 
or crowns are apt to be devoured by them 
in winter; consequently, it is well, under 
such circumstances, to lift them and lay 
them in for the winter in some sandy soil 
in a corner, where they can be more con¬ 
veniently seen to. This is only necessary 
until they form large and vigorous stools. 
It is well to lift them every two or three 
years and thoroughly work the ground, 
adding some leaf-mould or manure, and 
then to replant them. This is best done 
about the time the crowns begin to move 
in early spring. In favourable seasons, if 
they are not allowed to seed, they gener¬ 
ally throw up a second crop of flowers late 
in the season, and the spikes being smaller 
and more twiggy, they are then most valu¬ 
able for cutting as well as effective in the 
borders. Anyone requiring to select the 
best kinds should visit some of the large 
hardy plant nurseries when the plants are 
in bloom. When the flowers begin to fade, 
the stems should be cut down to the ground 
and the plants have a good soaking of 
water, they will then throw up fresh spikes 
of flowers in autumn. A packet of good 
seed sown in May or June will produce 
plants for flowering in the following year. 

Time fob planting and propagation.— 
New plantations, or the replanting with 
root divisions of the old stock, cannot be 
undertaken at a better time than when the 
new growth is appearing, i.e., March or 
early April. The work were better done 
by the end of March. The best class of 
plant Is the newly-divided ground plant. 
Replanting in bloc is not to be recom¬ 
mended. Portions with three crowns and 
a good root thong are quite large enough, 
even when stock plants are the reverse of 
scarce. Starved pot plants—that is, those 
examples that for a year or more have been 
in 3-inch pots—are the worst to plant, and 
must never be < planted as received. If 
shaken out, and every particle of soil 
washed from them to disentangle their 
roots, they will recover much more quickly. 
Many have been the failures through plant¬ 
ing such things with the solid ball of earth 
that almost defies progress of root or 
branch. All freshly-planted Delphiniums 
should be inserted 2 inches deeper in the 
soil than formerly. Many new roots issue 
as from the base of the growing crown, 
hence this advice. Freshly-established pot 
plants may be planted intact, but a scrap 
of a plant merely placed in a pot to exe¬ 
cute the order should be shaken free of all 
soil without the least hesitation. The 
smallest plants and the novelties may be 
started In a bit of good loam, or potted for 
a month before planting out. All reason¬ 
ably-sized plants are best planted direct. 
Such as these planted in March will 
flower only moderately this year, while 
forming fine tufts for another season. 
Effective groups may be made by planting 
six plants or more over a 3-feet ground 
area, 18 inches being the minimum between 
any two plants of the size mentioned. So 
arranged, these Delphiniums will make a 
fine display, and the group, if given a good 
mulch of rotten manure every year, could 
remain for three years. Water or liquid- 
manure is of much service at flowering 
time, and should not be overlooked. In 
the second or third year, with good treat¬ 
ment and the addijjk«| of some w|ll-known 
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fertiliser to the soil during growth, these 
groups will impress all who see them, and 
n> plants of the garden so well repay 
generous fare and treatment. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

There are few plants to equal these for 
late autumn display, and their flowering 
season extends over a long period. At the 
time of writing (November 7th) many 
varieties are still In full beauty. With the 
wealth of varieties now in commerce one 
need only cultivate the very best, and in 
making a selection one should endeavour to 
procure those only which have been 
acknowledged to be an Improvement on the 
older varieties. Not only are they of much 
value for brightening our gardens during 
the closing days of summer and autumn, 
but they are alike equally invaluable for 
cutting. Unquestionably the most effective 
way to grow them is to devote a border 
entirely to the plants, and the greater the 
width, within reason, that can be allowed, 
the more pleasing and effective will be the 
display. The j>o9ition and aspect are 
almost immaterial, but whenever possible 
it should be sheltered from the west and 
south-west winds. To have them at their 
best they should be dug up, divided, and 
re-arranged each spring. Early in March 
the ground should be thoroughly trenched 
and heavily manured. The ground should 
be made thoroughly firm, and quite small 
pieces selected for planting, allowing a 
distance of 4$ feet between the plants and 
4 feet between the rows. Frequently slugs 
are very troublesome, and will, unless pre¬ 
ventive measures are taken, do a consider¬ 
able amount of damage to the young 
growths. To check these pests, finely- 
sifted cinder-ashes should be liberally 
placed round each plant. Staking is an 
important item in their culture, and much 
depends upon this as to the display at 
flowering-time. The system so often seen 
of placing a single stake to each plant and 
then looping up the growths together, 
making the whole plant represent a broom, 
should be strongly condemned. 

As soon after planting as possible, when 
the growths begin to lengthen, place four 
or five stout sticks to each plant. Inserting 
them as near to the crown as possible with¬ 
out unduly injuring the roots, and slant 
them outwards. If the growths are too 
numerous thin them out, but leave one or 
two to each stick. At varying intervals, as 
grow’th proceeds, loop up with raffia. 
Under these conditions each shoot is able 
to grow away unchecked, and instead of a 
mass of bloom bunched together at the top, 
as with the first-mentioned method, the 
sub-9hoots are allowed to develop, and the 
result Is a perfectly-flowered specimen 
from top to bottom. During the growing 
season the ground should be frequently 
hoed, this not only destroying weeds, but 
doing much to stimulate growth and con¬ 
serve the moisture In the soil. This Is of 
great importance, especially in a dry sea¬ 
son, the loose soil acting as a mulch. 

Species and varieties are very numerous, 
especially the latter. The Amellus section 
is composed of a delightful race of free- 
flowering dwarf plants, and are amongst 
the largest-flowered of Michaelmas Daisies, 
the individual blooms each measuring from 
2 inches to 3 inches across. A. acris is an 
early-flowering plant, producing lavender- 
blue flowers In great profusion. A. turbi- 
nellus and Its white form are worth a 
place in every collection, as is also the 
late-flowering Tradescantl. A. diffusus 
horizontalis, A. grandiflorus, and A. salici- 
folius are others of much interest. Of the 
Novi-Belgii and Novae-Angll® sections 
there are many, and these are especially 
useful for forming a background to others 


of the oordifolius and eriooides sections, 
and are also invaluable for cutting. A few 
of the best varieties include Climax (large, 
pale lavender flowers in pyramidal heads), 
Lustre (semi-double with rose-pink 
flowers), Beauty of Colwall (double flowers 
of a pleasing shade of lavender), Jessie 
Crum (blush lavender), Perry’s Pink 
(bright pink, very free), Robert Parker 
(lilac-purple), Theodora (lavender-blue), 
and Triumph (lavender-pink, very large). 
Of the Novffi-Angliffi section Mrs. J. F. 
Rayner (vivid crimson) is a splendid 
variety.. Brilliant is similar to the above, 
but a little brighter-coloured. William 
Bowman (deep violet-purple), Mrs. S. T. 
Wright (rosy-purple), and Ryecroft Pink 
are other desirable varieties of this sec¬ 
tion. The cordifoliue section embraces a 
host of named varieties, and is generally a 
great favourite—Edwin Beckett (mauve, 
horizontal branching stems), elegans 
(bright lilac), Ideal (blue), Diana, and 
White Diana are all beautiful. In the 
ericoldes section such as Enchantress 
(blush-pink), Hon. Edith Gibbs (pale lilac), 
IUanca (pure wdiite), and Ophir (pink) are 
well worth a place. F. W. G. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Androsace lanuginosa. — Under certain 
conditions, 1 should think' that this might 
be used as an edging. With me it grows 
freely, blooms profusely, and never 
suffers from excessive moisture in winter, 
although the roots are not more than 4 
inches above the ordinary ground level, 
and I live In a low-lying locality. Some 
alplnes cannot be Induced to retain per¬ 
manent health and vigour without the 
pane of glass in winter, but this one dis¬ 
plays perfect Indifference to heavy rains 
and melting snow, which adversely affect 
many alpine plants. Where paths are 
edged with stone, it should be possible to 
employ Androsace lanuginosa in the man¬ 
ner above indicated, especially where the 
soil Is naturally light and porous. I 
grow It In light, warm soil, with the ad¬ 
dition of some leaf-mould. I have not 
found it necessary to propagate It by 
means of cuttings. I simply layer the 
young growths in early spring, just cover¬ 
ing them with peat or sanded leaf-mould, 
placing stones on them to keep them 
firm. No other care is given. I have 
never troubled to water, and by the end 
of the growing time they make a nice 
little bunch of fibrous roots. 

The Box-leaved Milkwort (PoJygaJa 
Chamsebuxus purpurea) has the merit of 
producing flowers late in the season, and 
for this reason is worth a place in the 
rock garden. It is of easy culture, only 
demanding a free, sweet soil, and will 
last for years with but little attention. It 
is one of those things that the inexperi¬ 
enced or those who cannot devote much 
time to cultural details may safely plant. 
I have seen this Polygala in good con¬ 
dition in a garden where it had been 
established ten years, and the owner knew 
very little of aLpine plants. It was not 
growing on a properly . constructed 
rockery, but simply on a heap of stones 
some 18 inches above the level. A good 
many alpine plants, however, will flourish 
In this simple way, provided the soil Is 
right, and a few stones or rockbeds may 
be made the means of giving a deal of 
pleasure. 

Silene acaulis.— As a flowering plant 
this is a failure with me. I would dis¬ 
card it, but it forms such a charming 
carpet of verdure during a great portion 
of the year that I have not the heart to 
get rid of it. The flowers appear, though 
not in quantity, but In some seasons they 
are deformed and quite devoid of beauty. 

Jl III ll f- . r ■ 
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FRUIT. 


THE LOGANBERRY. 

Readers who are thinking of planting may 
find of some interest a suggestion as to the 
cause of the diversity of opinion which 
seems to exist as to the merits of this 
fruit. Speaking generally, it may be 
noted that those who depreciate it, for the 
most part, insist on its inferiority to the 
Raspberry as a dessert fruit. As, how¬ 
ever, the Loganberry is not, properly 
speaking, a dessert fruit—though not a 
few appreciate its refreshing piquancy on 
a summer’s day—such a comparison Is 
hardly admissible. The fact Is that, like 
many other valuable garden products, this 
fruit needs preparation in some form to 
bring out its true value, and according as 
the process is well or ill chosen, the re¬ 
sult will be satisfactory or the reverse. 
The housekeeper’s voice must be heard in 
this matter, and the following points are 
noted' for what they are worth. The 
flavour of the Loganberry, then, is closely 
similar to that of the Raspberry, but 
richer, brisker, and more pronounced. 
Thus, in giving a “ Raspberry flavour,” a 
given quantity of the former carries much 
further than of the latter. On the other 
hand, the value of Loganberry products 
depends largely on the due meeting of the 
factor of acidity or want of sweetness. 
The mere bottling in syrup, however 
sweet, is not effective for tills purpose if 
tiie berries have been picked prematurely 
—a fact to be carefully noted. 

Loganberry preserve is almost In¬ 
variably excellent. One of the best and 
most reliable uses Is found', however, In 
the mixing of fairly ripe Loganberries 
with an equal weight of Apple, adding half 
the weight of sugar to the mixture. For 
some reason, the blending with the Apple 
medium absolutely corrects the acidity, 
and a most delicious dark-red preserve 
results. 

As the Loganberry fruits over an ex¬ 
tended period', the method followed is to 
place the fruit In Jars as picked, and 
lightly sterilise them within a few days 
of lacking—a very simple and easy pro¬ 
cess—subsequently making the preserve 
in the Apple season. Another valuable 
use is for making “ Raspberry ” vinegar. 
The recipe of a well-know T n manufacturer 
is followed : Four one quart of white wine 
vinegar on five or six quarts of Logan¬ 
berries, and after three days strain and 
add' 1 .lb. white sugar per pint of juice. 
The result is very similar to ordinary 
Raspberry vinegar, and in no wise in¬ 
ferior. The article keeps Indefinitely in 
well-corked bottles. 

I have found this fruit so generally 
valuable that, after several years’ experi¬ 
ence, I have been adding considerably to 
my trellises. 

Raspberries, red and yellow, I use 
chiefly for dessert, and, as all the usual 
garden fruits succeed well here, my cul¬ 
ture of the Loganberry Is by no means a 
case of faute dc mieux . 

Charles V. ITickie. 

Shannon Laicn , Qlin, Co. Limerick. 


THE WASTEFUL BONFIRE. 
There is, of course, much to be said lu 
favour of the garden bonfire, and one hesi¬ 
tates to question the wisdom of this time- 
honoured institution. But is it wise to 
consign all the garden rubbish to the 
smudge Are? There are certain things 
that must be burnt, like tree prunings, 
hedge clippings, and all diseased plant life, 
including Potato haulm, but this is only a 
fraction of ttKFngepei?M- accumulation of 
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Last year very few flowers appeared, 
but they were perfect, and there was just 
enough of them to enable one to realise 
what a fine thing this species must lie 
when thickly studded with bloom. What 
is the experience of your readers gene¬ 
rally with respect to this plant? 

The Balearic Sandwort (Arena ria 
balearica).—All who have grown this 
plant know how useful It Is for clothing 
walls and portions of rockwork where 
shade is rather dense. It is equally good 
as a carpet plant. All that one has to do 
is to plant in very free, light soil, bedding 
in stones here and there. Grown thus, it 
will form a delightful mass of verdure, 
which, unlike the Silene above mentioned 
that is apt to lose its colour in winter, re¬ 


When growing among other things, the 
crowns are in a great measure protected. 

J. CORNHILL. 


LOBELIA CAVANILLESII. 

In the hardy plant garden in August and 
September there is probably nothing of 
like colour to equal a w’ell-established 
clump of this, and, in those instances 
where, from exj>erience, it has proved to be 
quite hardy and reliable, it is w T orth 
making much of. In others where re¬ 
course must be lmd to autumn lifting and 
replanting in spring, as is done in the case 
of L. fulgene and others nearly allied, 
good results follow if the planting be done 
on a scale at once generous and worthy of 


Lobelia Cavanillesii at Glasnevin. 


mains constant through periods of in¬ 
clement weather, and is even more in¬ 
tense in late autumn and winter thah in 
growing time. It needs, of course, a cer¬ 
tain amount of shade. It will live in the 
full sun, but loses Its freshness in a time 
of heat and drought. There are many 
bare spaces in gardens which this little 
Sandw r ort might embellish, and I should 
say it would form a good carpet for such 
things as Snowdrops, Sdllas, and the 
Snow Glory. I should think that the 
Cashmerian Primrose would be likely to 
thrive in companionship with it. With 
me it will not live for any length of time 
unless planted In the Grass. In a time 
of heat and drought it is affected by dry 
rot, caused, undoubtedly, by the drying 
Influence of a pro! 
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so ornamental a plant. The long, tubular, 
horizontally-disposed flowers are of crim¬ 
son colour, and, extended on wiry, thread¬ 
like jKMlicels, show to advantage. The 
manner of their production and their 
abundance are so well shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration that little need be 
said. Nor are the picture effects marred 
by over leaf-production; rather the reverse. 
At Exeter recently I saw a splendid old- 
established clump of it about 3 feet high 
and nearly as much across, and was much 
struck by the brilliant effect of the hun¬ 
dreds of flowers then in the heyday of their 
beauty. Graceful habit, self-supporting, 
and of rich colour, this Chilian kind Is cer¬ 
tainly worthy of more attention from the 
hardy plant gardener than it now receives. 

E. H. Jenkins. 
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garden rubbish which is usually burnt. In 
almost every garden a great deal of useful 
plant food is lost by burning. All forms 
of waste vegetable matter, so long as it is 
free "from disease, such, for Instance, as 
Pea haulm, Beetroot tope, Celery leaves, 
trimmings from the herbaceous border, 
and so on, should be returned to the soil. 
It may be collected in compost heaps to be 
dug into the ground, or may be buried in 
the green state. It is wrong to burn vege¬ 
tation which would readily decompose. 

One of the problems the modern gardener 
has to face is as to how we are to make 
up for the rapidly diminishing supply of 
stable manure. One way of meeting the 
difficulty Is to fall back on green manuring, 
and it is safe to assume that this practice 
will be far more extensively adopted in the 
near future. To make up for the de¬ 
ficiency of nitrogen and humus, quick¬ 
growing crops like Rye, Mustard, and, 
better still, Vetches may' be sown when 
the ground is cleared, and dug into the 
ground in the green condition. There is 
nothing new in this practice. At the same 
time, a great deal more must be done in 
this direction if we are to get the best out 
of the soil. It is an excellent practice, 
especially on light soils, to sow Vetches in 
the autumn and to dig them in in the 
spring. Green manuring with any crop is 
one way of enriching the soil with nitro¬ 
gen. If we burn the vegetable matter 
what is the result? Plant ash is valuable, 
it is true, but there is no ammonia in it, 
or, at least, it is almost a negligible quan¬ 
tity. The ammonia is given off in the 
smoke. There is ammonia in soot, and it 
is ]>erceptible when lime is added to the 
soot and the two are ground up together, 
but mix plant asli and lime together and 
note the difference.— Country Life. 

[The above is all very good advice so far 
as it goes, but what of the hordes of in¬ 
sect pests that are buried in the soil when 
such material ns is referred to is not put 
through the fire? Had a dressing of lime 
l)eon applied to the waste vegetable mat¬ 
ter when thrown into a heap, then but Little 
harm would have followed the ineor]x>rn- 
11 on of such material with the soil.] 


APHIS ON FRUIT-TREES. 

Fon the past two or three years my 
Peaches and Nectarines have been at¬ 
tacked by green apliis and Cherries by 
black aphis as soon as the leaves appear. 
By the time the fruit is set the leaves are 
curled up and it is imj>ossible to spray the 
back of the leaves. Would it injure the 
blossom and, consequently, the fruit to 
spray with paraffin emulsion or other pre¬ 
paration before the fruit is set? 

E. Williams. 

[In the case of the Peach and Nectarine 
trees, as soon as the first, signs of the pest 
appeared you should at once have dusted 
the shoots with Tobacco powder or given a 
good syringing of quassia extract and soft 
soap, repeating this if the attack was con¬ 
tinued. In the case of the black fly with 
which your Clierry-tree is infested pre-. 
vcntion is better tlian cure, and if plants 
on which they live are made distasteful to 
them by the application of some insecti¬ 
cide as soon as they make their appear¬ 
ance, their numbers will be considerably 
reduced from the first. The flowers of the 
Cherry are too tender to admit of anything 
being used in the way of spray after the 
buds have expanded, but such may be ap¬ 
plied a day or two before, and, unless the 
weather is showery during the time the 
trees are in bloom, this will in all pro¬ 
bability act as u deterrent till the fruit is 
set and It is safe to wash the trees. It is 
not the quantity of liquid applied, bjut the 
way the work is dene* that rnakcl it effec¬ 
tive,; and it is necefoa^ti^at jtSr/jgarticle 


of the foliage and wood should be wetted 
with the Insecticide, for if any is missed, 
the pest will survive, and in the course of 
a few days be as numerous as ever. 
Morello Cherries and those on an eastern 
aspect are more subject to aphis than trees 
on south and west walls. If when first ob¬ 
served a weak solution be applied, this will 
probably arrest their progress, but if they 
are allowed to increase in numbers there 
will be some difficulty in coping with them. 
It is the early spring broods that are the 
most persistent; if they are kept in check 
till the foliage is fully developed the trees 
will usually outgrow the later brood, the 
weather being more favourable to plant 
growth. Of the remedies recommended 
for the destruction of these jiests, the 
simplest is a fine spray of Quassia solution. 
This, however, cannot be applied to 
Cherry-trees after the fruit has stoned, for, 
no matter how the fruit is washed with 
clean water afterwards, it is sure to taste 
bitter. If a fine spray be used as soon as 
the fruit is set, this will not affect its 
flavour, but if delayed until stoning takes 
place there is almost sure to be some trace 
of it in the fruit. On old walls it is a 
good plan to use a strong solution in win¬ 
ter, as there are many hiding-places for 
these troublesome little creatures to 
shelter in.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy fruit. —Owing to the exception¬ 
ally niikl weather, the buds on most fruit 
trees are becoming very prominent. If 
not already done, pruning and training 
(with the exception of Peach trees) must 
be completed as quickly as possible. 
^Spraying also must be attended to with¬ 
out delay. ’ Before commencing this, care¬ 
fully rake „up all prunings, remove the 
surface soil from insect-affected tree's, and 
convey them to the fire-heap. American 
blight is the worst pest that attacks 
Apple trees, and one of the most difficult 
to eradicate. It was very prevalent last 
season. Badly attacked trees should have 
the infested parts very carefully dressed 
with undiluted paraffin, working it in 
with a small painter’s brush. This re¬ 
quires great care, and must be done while 
the trees are quite dormant. The stems 
and main branches should then l>e tho¬ 
roughly scrubl>ed with a strong solution 
of Gishurst Compound. After this is 
doiie, all trees should be thoroughly 
sprayed with a caustic soda wash, or one 
of the effective proprietary washes on the 
market. I have found V.l Fluid for win¬ 
ter spraying and V.‘2 Fluid for summer 
•spraying safe and effectual against a.ll 
pests.—F. W. G. / 

General pruning. —Push on with this as 
fast as circumstances permit, especially 
with regard to wall-trained trees, as there 
is always an abundance of other work de¬ 
manding attention after the turn of the 
year. Of these, Apricots, sweet Cherries, 
Pe^rs, and Plums can, ii labour will allow, 
fc* taken in hand, and the necessary 
amount of training, tying, or nailing 
afterwards carried out without further 
delay. Use medicated shreds in prefer¬ 
ence to the ordinary strips of cloth where 
tills means of fastening the branches to 
the wall is practised, as they are more 
durable, and so distasteful to insects that 
they never hide or hibernate in them. 
Espaliers and cordons trained on wire 
trellises in the open should also be in¬ 
cluded in the above. 

Morello Cherries. —As is well known, 
Morello Cherries bear principally upon 
young wood, so that in training, provision 
ought to be made for the retention of suf¬ 
ficient to furnish the walls. This is not 
a difficult matter; indeed, the difficulty 
rather Ides in the fact that, because young 
wood is so freely produced by healthy 
trees, most of us are too prone to lay in 
more than is really needed.—W. McG. 


VEGETABLES. 


GYPSUM. 

1 am told this is the beet form of lime to 
use, the reasons given being (1) its bland 
nature, (2) its high sulphur content, the 
latter rendering it a peet reducer and a 
nutrient for sulphur-greedy crops of the 
Brassica and Bean types. The following 
is an interesting quotation from the 
“British Encyclopedia,” 1709, article 
“ Agriculture ” 

“ Of Gypsum. This is a manure 
which was first discovered by Mr. 
Mayer, a German clergyman, in the 
year 1768. . . . The duration of 
this manure eeems to be from seven 
to twelve years, but, like other 
manures, its continuance . . . de¬ 
pends on the nature of the soil. . . . 

A piece of Grass land was covered 
2 inches thick with barn manure, 
another piece of the same worn-out 
field was sown with Gypsum. . . . 

Of three crops that piece to which the 
Gypsum was applied, in every one, 
produced the greatest quantity.” 

I have used finely-ground Gypsum myself 
this past year, partly as a spraying liquid 
and a wash for fruit-trees, and find It ex¬ 
cellent. I have also used it freely on 
crude clayey soil with good, though not 
quick, effects. 

Can you say if there is much informa¬ 
tion available regarding its present-day 
use, and whether, indeed, It is at all widely 
used**. Pippin. 

[So far as we can ascertain, Gypsum or 
sulphate of lime is not in general use for 
the manuring of the garden. It may, how¬ 
ever, be beneficially employed either occa¬ 
sionally alone, or in conjunction with 
manure, but, like ordinary lime, should not 
be applied at the same time as the latter, 
but a few weeks later, forking or pointing 
it in. If used alone, the best results will 
accrue when it is applied to ground which 
for years past has been regularly dressed 
with farmyard, stable, and hotbed manure, 
4 ozs. per square yard then being a suitable 
quantity to use. Gypsum also lias tlie pro¬ 
perty of fixing or preventing the loss of 
ammonia in poultry manure while the 
latter is accumulating or lying in bulk 
prior to its being wheeled out and spread 
o'i the ground. It may be applied when 
used alone any time during winter and 
early spring when digging is going for¬ 
ward. The effect of Gypsum on vegetation 
is to encourage vigour and luxuriance, par¬ 
ticularly in vegetables which make much 
| leaf growth. It is also appreciated by 
Feas and Beans.] 


USING STRIF OF LAND. 

I have a strip of ground shaded by a tall 
hedge on one side, by the house on another, 
and by a tree on another. The sun gets 
through the* last-named a good deal, as the 
opening on that side is S.E. The ground 
is divided Into two, each portion being 
used in turn as a poultry run. The soil is 
light. The portion not so in use is planted 
with vegetables, chiefly for cleansing the 
ground for the poultry. I have had one 
portion under Broccoli and Savoys, which 
did not do very well. I want now to turn 
this over to the poultry and to plant the 
other portion with something which will 
be cleared off wdthin about six months. I 
should greatly appreciate a hint as to what 
to plant later on (say July) in the other 
portion. Ignoramus. 

[As Broccoli and Savoys have not done 
well on the strip of ground in question we 
find it somewhat difficult to advise what is 
best to plant either now or in the autumn. 
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Even then we cannot guarantee that the 
vegetables to be presently named will suc¬ 
ceed, but it will certainly be worth while 
to give them a trial, and then, judging by 
results, you will be in a position to know 
what is best to cultivate another season. 

With regard to the present time we ad¬ 
vise the sowing of a few rows of one of the 
Iongpod varieties of Broad Bean. In the 
second week of February sow a few rows 
of Round-leaved Spinach, and at fort¬ 
nightly intervals up to the end of April or 
early in May. In the second week in 
March make a good sowing of Turnips, 
one-third of the area to be Early Purple- 
topped Munich and the remainder Snow- 
bn 11. At the same time sow Paris Market 
Shorthorn Carrot, just a few rows as an 
experiment, and the same with regard to j 
Globe Beet at the end of the month or j 


July and again in August. In the latter 
month plant a good few rows of Christmas 
Drumhead Cabbage. We are, of course, 
ignorant of the total area of ground at 
disposal, so that it may not be possible to 
grow all the things we mention, in which 
event we leave you to make a selection 
from among those named.] 


KOHL RABI OR TURNIP-ROOTED 
CABBAGE. 

Though this is generally considered a 
farm rather than a garden vegetable, there 
are two varieties of it worthy of extended 
culture, viz., the Early Green Vienna and 
the Early Purple Vienna, both of which 
i attain a moderate size only. The bulbs, 
if used when about as large as a medium- 
| sized Turnip, make a line substitute for 



Kohl-Babi. 


early in April. You might also plant 
Ellam’s Dwarf Cabbage and Hardy Winter 
White Cos Lettuce as soon as you can 
obtain the plants. Both should come off 
before or by the time specified, and the 
same with respect to the other vegetables 
enumerated. 

In July you may sow on the other plot 
Globe Beet, Shorthorn Carrots, Turnips, 
such as Snowball and Golden Ball, and 
Round-leaved Spinach. In August and 
September sow Red Globe and Chirk 
Castle Turnips to stand the winter and 
Spinach Beet for the same purpose, the 
leaves of the last-named being used as a 
substitute for Spinach. A few rows of 
Broad Beans may aldb'H)e„ sown erfrlv in 
November. Also plaj ^R| )^ejt £ C in 


that vegetable in a season when through 
fly or drought it has failed. The Kohl 
Rabi never fails in a dry season, and is 
never attacked by insects. When too large 
the Kohl Rabi is apt to be tough and 
bitter, as Turnips are in a hot, dry season. 
The best soil for this vegetable is that 
which is light and sandy, but as to this it 
is not fastidious, provided it be well tilled 
and manured. Sow at any time from the 
middle of April to midsummer in drills 18 
inches apart, and then thin the seedlings 
to 9 inches apart. The seedlings may, if 
required, bo transplanted to make a plan¬ 
tation elsewhere. 

Cooking.— Peel the root, cut it into 
slices, throwing into a basin of cold water 
as you peel it. Melt a large lump of butter 


In a frying-pan, dry the cut slices on a 
cloth, then fry each piece brown on each 
side until it can be easily pierced with a 
fork. Have ready a Parsley and butter 
sauce well flavoured with either vinegar 
or Lemon-juice. Fry it in this sauce and 
then serve. It can also be braised whole 
by melting a piece of butter in a saucepan. 
After peeling, put into the saucepan, cover 
close, and allow to cook in its own steam 
until tender, turning it about to brown it 
lightly all over. It can also be plain boiled 
and served with a brown or white sauce. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Using night soil. —In what proportions 
shall I use night soil on land which has been 
dressed with lime, but to which no other 
manure has been applied and where Greens 
will form the 1919 crop. The night soil 
has been kept under cover and turned fre¬ 
quently for the last three years.— In¬ 
quirer. 

[From the tenour of your note the night 
soil in question evidently possesses more 
than ordinary fertilising properties, and 
needs to be used cautiously for the crop 
you name, otherwise it will .promote 
growth of too soft and succulent a nature 
to withstand frost if, by the employment 
of the term “ Greens,” you mean such as 
will have to stand over the winter. Unde* 
these circumstances it will be sufficient to 
apply just enough of the material to lightly 
cover or dress the surface of the plot 
where the Greens are to be grown, and no 
more at a time than can be dug in on any 
one day or part of a day, so that none 
shall be lying about to become saturated 
with rain.] 

Vegetables. — Early Cauliflowers are 
much esteemed, and, though some 
growers have neither the room nor the 
’ means to winter large numbers of autumn - 
sown plants, they need not lack a supply 
if seed is sown mow. I adopt both sys¬ 
tems. having autumn plants, and sowing 
at the end of this month also. By so 
doing, if the autumn plants fail, I have 
those sown now to fall back upon. The 

f >lants from seed sown now do not produce 
arge heads, but that is of little oonse¬ 
quence for private use. There are many 
excellent kinds suitable for this sowing, 
of which may bo mentioned First Crop, 
Forerunner, Magnum Bonum, and Purity. 
Sow thinly in shallow boxes and place in 
gentle heat. When the seedlings aro 
large enough, they may be pricked out 
into boxes, or frames placed on a bed of 
leaves. Avoid giving too much heat at 
the start, or the plants are soon affected 
in cold weather. Plants in frames from 
autumn sowing should be freely exposed 
in favourable weather.—F. W. G. 

/ 

Broad Beans. —As soon as the ground 
is in a workable condition, a sowing of 
Broad Beans must be made for an early 
supply, especially where seed was not 
sown last autumn. The early Longpod 
varieties are the best for sowing at this 
time for general use; but where small, 
delicately flavoured Beans of a green 
oolour are desired, Beck’s Dwarf Green 
Gem should be sown. Broad Beans do l>est 
in a firm, heavy soil. Light soil should be 
thoroughly consolidated by treading be¬ 
fore sowing takes place. A suitable dis¬ 
tance between the rows is 2$ feet. For 
this early sowing a sheltered position 
should be chosen.—G. 

Sunroofs. —These are almost, if not 
auite, hardy, and, except to save trouble 
aiiring frosty weather, there is no great 
need to lift and store them. As a matter 
of (act, if the stems when cut are laid 
crossways over the quarter, and a few 
barrowfuls of leaves laid upon these, the 
surface will never be so frozen as to pre¬ 
clude the lifting of the roots as required. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines, forcing —The 

mild weather has been very favourable 
for the forcing of Peaches and Nectarines, 
a nd trees started early in J anuary are 
now in full' bloom. The temperature is 
kept at 55 degs. in mild weather, but it 
may be 5 degs. lower, or even less in very 
cold weather. No harm will be done if 
the sun’s rays cause the temperature to 
rise to 65 degs. In any case, it is ad¬ 
visable that the day temperature should 
be 5 degs. higher than usual when the 
tree® are in bloom. Fresh air should be 
admitted both night and day whenever the 
weather is favourable, the object being to 
promote a constant circulation of air, as 
this is essential to the proper develop¬ 
ment of the blossoms and the setting of 
the fruits. During very cold weather the 
top ventilators should not be opened, for 
cold air should only be admitted through 
specially guarded apertures. The pollina¬ 
tion of the blossoms should be assisted at 
midday by the use of a soft brush, or 
rabbit’s tail. Disbudding should be com¬ 
menced as soon as the fruits have set. 
This should be done at intervals of a few 
days. Syringe the trees twice each day 
during fine weather, and damp the walls 
and the paths in the house at frequent in¬ 
tervals. 


Successlonal houses should now be 
closed and a minimum temperature of 45 
degs'. maintained at night. Give the bor¬ 
ders a good soaking of tepid water if they 
are found to be in the least dry. Do not 
syringe the trees each day without con¬ 
sidering the character of the weather out 
of doors, for there is no advantage in 
keeping the house excessively wet at this 
stage of growth. Its effect would be to 
hurry the trees into growth before the 
flower-buds open. Syringe the trees,' 
therefore, during bright weather only, and 
at other time® damp the paths in the 
houses once or twice each day, according 
to the degree of fire-heat that is em¬ 
ployed. While forcing is in progress, see 
that those parts of the border nearest to 
the hot-water pipes do not suffer from 
drought. A light mulching of manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed will help 
the roots near the surface, and also con¬ 
serve moisture in the border. 


Spring Cabbages. —The autumn planta¬ 
tion® are looking remarkably well. Har¬ 
binger has made such progress that, un¬ 
less severe weather should intervene, 
heads for cutting will be available in a 
few weeks hence; but should severe 
weather set in, the crop will suffer. A 
dressing of soot has just been applied, and 
the ground stirred between the rows with 
a digging fork to tho depth of 3 inches. 
Where there appears a likelihood of there 
being a scarcity of spring Cabbage, a 
small quantity of seed of an early-matur¬ 
ing vai-ietv had better be sown now, rais¬ 
ing them in gentle heat, afterwards prick¬ 
ing off into frames. Such plants may be 
exjiected to produce heads fit for use early 
in the spring. 


Early Peas. —A liberal sowing of Pilot 
will be made on a south border at the first 
favourable opportunity. Young plants of 
Peas are more prone to suffer from cold 
winds in March and April than from 
moderate frosts. If these early Peas are 
sown in trenches 6 inches deep, and the 
seeds are covered with fine, soil 2 inches 
deep, the trenches remaining 4 inches 
deep will afford the tiny plants some pro¬ 
tection after . they come through tho 
ground. Digging and trenching are some¬ 
what in arrears, owing to the excessively 
wet weather lately experienced. Every 
effort .must he made to complete this work 
as quickly as possible, it being essential 


that the soil should' be ex] 
weather during 


the 

G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —In view of the in¬ 
creased importance of vegetable crops, the 
outstanding lesson to be learned is the 
importance—so frequently insisted upon— 
of deep and intelligent cultivation. Where 
this lias been consistently done, the in¬ 
evitable scarcity of labour has not been 
so deplorable as in cases where only occa¬ 
sional trenching was practised. This is 
the season at which such work ought to 
be carried out, and, where it is possible to 
do so, every endeavour should be made to ; 
further the preparation of the soil. Every 1 
spare minute (when the weather, of 
course, will permit) ought to be spent in 
digging or in trenching. In the latter 
case, I believe in working at the improve¬ 
ment of the soil until there is at least 30 
inches of good, useful tilth, end when that 
is obtainable good crops follow as a matter 
of course. In dealing with poor, shallow, 
and hungry soil, it may take a series of 
years to arrive at this desirable, result, 
but the idea ought not to be lost sight of. 
A pinch of Cauliflower seeds sown round 
about this £ime will give plants which, if 
potted on or boxed off and grown on under 
glass, will not, when planting time ar¬ 
rives, be very much behind those sown 
out of doors in August and wintered in 
frame®. I am not so sure that plants 
from present sowing in the method de¬ 
ferred to are not better than those from 
August sowings, for a proportion of the 
latter—and especially if they receive the 
slightest check in their early stages—is 
almost certain to button. Plants from 
present sowings, on the other hand, very 
seldom fail. Early Snowball, Early Lon¬ 
don, and Early Erfurt may all be recom¬ 
mended. The last of the trio is, in my 
estimation, the best for all-round use 
early in the season. 

Tomatoes. —Those who desire an early 
crop of Tomatoes in pots will, no doubt, 
already have made a small sowing. As 
soon as the seedlings are fit to handle, pot 
them off into small pots singly, and keep 
them in a warm house as near to the glass 
as possible. In view of the damage d-one 
by disease in some places, tho house in 
which these will ultimately be grown 
ought to lie made as clean as hot water, 
soap, and Limewash will make it. 

Fruit garden. —The weather, upon the 
whole, has not been unfavourable for 
work among fruit trees. While I am no 
advocate of root-pruning, should it be 
considered imnecessary to operate upon 
any tree or tree®, it may still be done, al¬ 
though the work should not be very much 
longer delayed. When replacing the soil 
taken out, it is advantageous to allow a 
little fresh loam for the roots to work into 
by and by. Bone meal, or, what is better, 
half-inch bones are serviceable to all kind® 
of fruit trees. It should be remembered 
that suoli trees as bore heavy crops last 
season will need a little stimulating if they 
ere to continue profitable. Such a stimu¬ 
lant may be found in a good coating of 
half-decayed manure placed over tho soil 
in the neighbourhood of the roots. Peaches 
and Nectarines upon walls may quite 
safely be attended to now. There is 
really no advantage ini leaving them alone 
until February or even March., as many 
do. Indeed, when the season is an open 
one, the buds may conceivably be so far 
advanced that considerable damage will 
be done. Birds, which at times develop 
a propensity toward bud-eatinsr. ought 
now to be rather closely watched, for it is 
about this time that their activities be¬ 
gin. When the tree® are in a damp state, 
let them be dusted with soot, or with soot 
and lime in mixture. If thoroughly at¬ 
tended to, and if the dressings be occa¬ 
sionally renewed, the bud-eaters will be 
kept at bay. W. MoGttffog, 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Plant-houses. —If specimen plants of 
the large-flowering hybrids and varieties 
of Schizanthus are required, they should 
now receive their final shift into pots 8 
inches to 9 inches in diameter, using for 
the purpose a mixture of two-thirds loam 
and the remaining third equal quantities 
of leaf-mould and spent Mushroom dung, 
with a liberal addition of coarse silver 
sand. Give the plants a light position, 
stand them a good distance apart to pro¬ 
mote a compact habit of growth, and 
afford a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 
degs., with a free circulation of air. A 
few dwarf plant® are often to be found 
among the first-named. These should be 
kept in small pots for standing in the 
front row when they come into flower. 
The intermediate compact S. Wisetonensis 
i® of great value for decoration when 

f rown in pots ranging from 5 inches to 
inches in diameter. Mild application's 
of a stimulant should now be afforded East 
Lothian. All the Year Round, and Em¬ 
press Elizabeth Stocks showing for bloom, 
and continue to keep the plants on 
shelves near the glass until the flower- 
spikes become well drawn out. Mig¬ 
nonette should be carefully and well fed 
until the flower-spike® are almost fully 
open. Shift on later batches as they re¬ 
quire it, and make a final sowing of seed 
in 60’s for growing on to supply cut 
flowers and for greenhouse decoration 
later. Late Poinsettias are now past 
their best, and should bo removed to their 
resting quarters, which, in lieu of other 
accommodation, may be under the stage of 
an intermediate house. Galanthes, too, 
are fast going out of flower. These should 
be rested ana kept quite dry on a shelf in 
a house where the temperature does not 
exceed 65 degs. Cut bdek plants of Plum- 
l>ago ooccinea as they cease flowering, to 
induce them to break and furnish cut¬ 
tings. Propagation can also be effected 
by cutting the strongest roots into 
lengths. Plaqo them in a pan nearly filled 
with sandy compost, lightly cover with, 
sand, and stand in a propagating frame 
or case. 

Herbaceous borders. —These should now 
be forked or pointed over, after affording 
a dressing or manure, which for heavy 
soils may with advantage consist of old 
hotbed material. Manure and dig vacant 
flower-beds, leaving the soil in a rough 
state on the surface, so that it may be¬ 
come weathered and sweetened ere plant¬ 
ing time arrives. The Chrysanthemum 
border should l>e similarly dealt with, and 
if the soil is showing signs of exhaustion 
give it a dressing of loam in addition to 
the manure. Michaelmas Daisies should 
now bo lifted, divided, and replanted. 
When an entire border is devoted to them 
—which is the most effective way of grow¬ 
ing them—the same should bo manured 
and thoroughly dug. Light soils should 
have a slight dressing of clay or marl, to 
render them more retentive and suited to 
the needs of the plants. Sow Sweet Pea® 
in large 60-®ized pots, five seeds in each, 
and raise them in a cool greenhouse or 
pit. 

Fruit garden. —The pruning of Nut-sand 
Filberts may now be carried out, and take 
care to grub all sucker® beneath the 
bushes. look over Mulberry and Medlar 
trees, cut out all dead wood, and thin 
where the branches have become con¬ 
gested to let in light and air. Where 
Siberian Crabs are kept restricted in re¬ 
gard to growth, the pruning should he 
carried out now on the same lines as is 
usually accorded bush and pyramid 
Apple®. Push on with the spraying of 
fruit trees when the weather is favour¬ 
able, and endeavour to bring it to a con¬ 
clusion by the end of the present or early 
in the next month. 

Early Melons. —Plants should be raised 
now if ripe fruits are required in May or 
June. Sow the seeds singly in email 
60’s, and place in he|tt to germinate. 
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Garden Roses 

6ELKCTI0N “ A.” 

94 ben and mast popular rcrna 
tar general purposes- 

A splendid OA I Carriage 

assortment. ^ t T/ “ paid. 

Avoca <ht> scarlet .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/* 
Earl ol Warwick (ht), sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel MiJcolra (ht). Ivory white 1/3 
Frau Karl Druscliki (bp), white 1/3 
George Dickson tnt), deep crlm. 1/3 
G. C. Wand (ht), orange vcr. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (bt), scarlet .. 1/3 

Gu» Grunorwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Klllamey (ht), pink .. .. 1/3 

La France <ht), rose .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Pirrie (bt), apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Ash town (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mnie. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk 1/3 
lime. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 1/3 

Mm*. El. Herriot, prawn red.. J/3 

Mme. Melanie Sou pert (lit), ycl 1/3 
Mine Ravary (ht), orange vet 1/3 
Mine. Begond Weber (bl), eat 1/3 
Opbella(Ut). Ileah pink.. .. 1/S 

Fhariiacr (ht). rosy white .. l/s 
Rayon d‘Or (ab). yellow .. 1/6 

Richmond (bt), scarlet.. .. 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION " K." 

12 first class sort* suitable for 
general use. 

Do well 1 / Carriage 

everywhere I \J/ paid. 

Betty (h»), coppery rose .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht). «al. pink 1/- 
Fisher Holmes (hp). crlm. scar. ]/. 
F. K. Druschki (hp;, white .. 1/3 

H. E. Richardson (at), crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

L*dy Ash town (Up), deep Dink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1 /3 

Mme. A. Cbateoay (ht). sai. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. .. 1/3 

Mine Ravary (ht), orange yet 1/8 
Mrs. J. Lamg (hp>, rose pink .. 1/- 


Fragrant Roses 


12 chosen chiefly lor their abundant 
delicious scent 

Colouring 11/ Carriage 

gorgeous. 11/ paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht). crimson .. 1/6 

Allred Colomb (hp). red .. !/• 

Dupuy Jarnaln (hp), cerise .. 1/- 
Gcorse Dickson (ht). vet crlm. 1/8 
General Jaqueminot (hp), cr. .. 1/- 

Geu. McArthur (lit), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb), pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht). rose .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (hi), pink.. 1 /3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per ), red .. 1/3 

Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich lit aimer (Up), cherry rod !/• 


Bedding Roses 


Charming 1 -| C Carriage 
colouring I I / U paid 

Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Gruss an Tcplit* (ht), crimson.. 1/3 

Gus. Grunerwald (hi), carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Mmc. A. Chaienav, *aL pink .. ]/S 

Lady HillingUon (t). apricot yei. 1/3 
La Tos<-k (bt), allvcry pink .. 1/3 

Mine. M. Sonpert (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. R. G. 8. (.Tswlord, pink .. 1/- 

Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

l'harisacr (ht). rosy wliite .. 1/3 

l’ce. C. de lluhau, dark crimson !/• 


Sweet Briars 


6 trees. 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable (or 
hedges. Ac. 

Coloan ft ft Carriage 

exquieita VJ/ U paid. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 1/3 

Ladv Pen/ance. soft copper .. 1/3 

Meg Mem lies, bright crimson .. 1/3 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION " O.” 
roses o( bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended lor beds 

About 1ft -7/ft Carriage 

In height //O paid 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 

Ellen Poulsen, deep roue .. 1/- 

Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 
E. Lomesch, orange pink .. 1/3 
Jessie, rose crimson .. .. 1/- 

Leonie l^uiesch. coppery red .. 1/3 

Mrs- W. H. Cutbusb, cherry pk. 1/• 


BEDDING PLANTS 


I Doa. 100. I 
Wallflowers, red ..1/3 9/- ] 

yellow., 1/3 9/- I 

For pel menu. Mas 2/- 14/-/ 

Canterbury Hells in \ 

( irp colours, while. 1 

rose, blue, or mixed 2/6 17/6 ( 

Iceland Poppies,mxd. 2/6 17/6 ) 

Polyanthus, mixed ..3/- 21/- 1 

1 Sweet Williams .. 2/6 17/6 / 

| Pin. 1 : Beauty Hybrids 3/4 21/- ] 

I Golden Alystum .. 8/4 24/- l 
Hardy Auriculas .. 3/9 28/- 

) Purple A ubretia, pots 4/- 30/- / 


Town Roses 


12 sorts proved suitable lor growing 
In smoke. 

immensely 11/ Carriage 

successful. 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink !/• 
Dr. O'Donel Browne (ht).car... ] /3 

K. K. Druschki (hp). white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Grunerwald (lit*, car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 1/3 

1a Tosca (lit), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mine. Ravary (ht), orange yet. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp). rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine l/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 

Gold Medal Roses 


12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme de f A ft Carriage 

la creme. I H] O paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht). crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht), snowy white 1 /3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep ertm. 1 /3 
U. C. Waud (ht). orange ver. .. ]/3 

Lady Pirrie (ht). coppery sal. 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht). cream .. 1/3 


Exhibition Ro^es 

SELECTION - fl- 

St socially selected varieties 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured GO Carrlsire 

prize winner*. 4.4 paid 

A voca (ht 1, crimson scarlet .. 1/3 
lles*le Brown (ht). (T«amyw .. 1/3 

British Queen (ht). white, .. 1/3 

Capt HaywsrJ (hp). scarlet .. l/- 

Clias. Lefebvr'} < hp). crimson ..' l/- 
Coronation (hp), ilcsii pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (lit), silvery n«o .. 1/8 

Dupuy Janiaiu (hp), cerise .. l/- 

Kthei Malcolm (ht). ivory white 1/3 
Florence Pom-*ter (ht), white. . >/« 

Gl. de C. Guinoissea'i (hp). ver J/- 
Gcorge Dickson (ht). vet. trim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (lip), crimson .. 1/- 

J H. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (lit), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Hose (ht). *11111110 pink.. 1/3 

Mine. 8egond Weber (ht). sal... 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht), ah Ml pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (bli. wn. 1/3 
Mrs. John Idling (hp). rosy p,aa 1/- 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht). pins .. 1/3 

Mrs Rooseveit (ht). pa.e hash.. 1/J 

Ulrich iirunner (bpj, cherry rod l/. 


Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. rod 1/3 NOW and Gold Medal 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


| Fine, extra strong plants 
ready lor immediate planting 
) to produce early supplies. 

| Bees’ April Queen. 

Bees’ Fiower of Spring. 

I Wlnningetadt. 

1 Wheeler * Imperial 


M. de ninety (ht), gold bronze.. 1/6 

Mrs. A Carnegie (ht), white .. 1/3 

Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1 /Q 

Wiliowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 


6 roses suitable lor trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas. Ac. 

All very ~71 Carriage 

vigorous. » / paid. 

Alberic Barbler (W.) yellow .. 1/6 

American Pillar (cL,P.), pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler (d.,P.j, blush.. 1/6 

Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink .. 1/6 

Kxcelsa (W.>, brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cL, P.), trim white 1/d 


12 first class new rows, nearly 
all gold iuedamst* 

Exceptional -| *7 ft Carriage 

value I / / O paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 

ConstAnce. rich yellow ., .. 1/6 

lsobci, carmine red .. .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Ncllie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 

Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/8 

Hoosier Beauty, dans crimson.. i/’ii 
H. V. Machln, bright crimson.. 1 /6 

Mine. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/d 
Marg D. Hamii. golden yellow 1/6 


Hairdly Fru&SHs 

“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best- sorts Oft /ft Exceptional mine 
Strung trees. 4U/ U Carriage {laid 

1 Brantley's Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord SuiEeld Apple, cooker. 

1 Janies Grieve Appic. dawert. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William's Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker «.r dessert 
] Victoria Plum cooker or dessert 
] Morello Cherry, cooker , 

] Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boekoop Giant. Black Currant 
4 Whlnham’s Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the best 

All the above-named fruits are very free 
bearing, hardy, thrilty sons. 


Adapfc© Flower Borders. 

To Fit any size Garden ; to Suit all Purses. 

Bees’ Adapto Borders of hardy flowers are planned for beauty, 
utility and economy. There is first a plan to fit your border or the 
space you wish to fill with flowers. This plan has numbered spaces, 
Bees’ Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, numbered 
to correspond with the spaces, to produce a Beauty Border. There is 
nothing more simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. 

Adapto Collection No. 1. 50 plants for border 20ft. x 4ft. Carr, paid 22/6 

„ „ No. 4. 60 „ „ 20ft. X 6ft.25/6 

„ „ No. 7. 75 . 30ft. x 5ft.32/6 

„ „ No, 10. 90 . 35ft. x 6ft. „ 39/6 

These are only sample collections. 

Remember there’s a PLAN to FIT your PLOT. 

(For lint of plants, photo-colour picture of border in bloom, plans, &c., see _ 
Plant aud Rose Catalogue No. 65 ) 


Flowering Shrubs 

'HeyPresto’Selo:tion,i5Do3ut;e3 

Bill table for Q /ft Do well In town) 

*moli gardens. O, U Carafe paid 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purpte 
Double Flowered Going, go'deu yciiow 
Bea ItttuariMk, soft ro*y pink. 

Bpirrca. Anthony Waterer, rod 
May Broom, cream 
lto»e ol Siiaron. golden. 

Crun«,'n Kiowerimi Currant 
Weigcla Eva Itathke. red 
Giant Mo k Oraugs. while. 

Starry Daisv Bu*h. while 
Lavender true Iragraut sort. 

Sweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsyth! x, very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

EscaUouia xugrouu, red. 


Rock Plants 

*• PRO rATRIA ’’ SELECTION. 

6 Spring blooming and G Summer 
flowerii f. all tiptop. 


Beesian Primrose, orange, pink 
Innocence Sun Rose, sauuou. orange 
Yellow Rockfoil, golden 
Alpine Phlox, lavender 
Golden Aljusuin, hoarj' foliage 
Scarlet Rockfoil. quite brilliant 
La Gave lb* kfoil. silver and pink ’ Q 
Balearic Sandwort, pearly white 
Miss Mould Sun Rose, deep rose 
Evergreen Candytuft, snow white 
Daisy Everlasting, exquisitely pretty 
Rock Cress, rich purple 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Iceland Poppies. 

12 strong fv Ca ria >' ! 

flowering plants vJ/ paid 

There are one or two strains of 
Iceland Poppies which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flower*. 
Bees have grown these new strains 
and liave selected therefrom the best 
of the delicate shell pink, lemon 
and blush shades, as well an tlio 
more vivid orange scarlet and yellow 
colonn. Th-se new poppies have all 
the giace, purity, and delicacy of 
silky petals which characterise the 
Iceland Poppy, with the additional 
charm of many new ravishtngly 
lovely tints. The plant* are quite 
as haoJy and rather more vigorous 
than the typo. 


Beesian Larkspurs. Michaelmas Daisies. 


-THE ACME OK PERFECTION.” 


Twelve 

flowering plants 


4/6 C * B SE 


Like the Beesian Mhmilus, and 
the Beesian Primulas and Poppies, 
the Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage of benuty and perfection of 
form and colour hitherto unknown. 
This race of Larkspurs, or liardy 
perennial Delphiniums, is the result 
of selection carried on during many 
years with the object of attaining 
perfection as near as Is possible. 
Ktmng plants to bloom this season 
3 Uoz. Pi/-, carnage paid. 


"MINNEHAHA” SELECTION. 

9 Beauties, the newest and best 
Unsurpassed O O Carriage 

for cutting A O paid 

Nancy Ballord, double, rosy mauvo 
Lady Lloyd, single, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale bluo 
Glory of Col wall, d oublo. lavender 
Feltham Blue, rich full tone 
Perfection, like white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, pale lavender 
Mrs. II. Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(3 each, 27 plants, 7/6, 
carriage paid/. 


Sun Roses. 

1 esch Q ft Carrin 

6 sort* J, U p. 

Mi*s Mould Innocence 

Snow Queen lloloen Queen 

Double Red Rose Qm-cn 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage p id). 


Oriental Poppies. 

1 each O ft Carriage 

ti sort* vJ j, U( j 

Beauty of Livennero I.adv Rosc*-^ 
Nancy l iliices-Ena 

Jeouule Mawson Mis. Perry 

(3 each fur 7/-, carriage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Hees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full if you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

ore sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra it rate ox id. in the 1/-, minimum carriage til 


am 


175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on- run nest. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of J2 pages; tells you all vou are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSL.S, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., has been posted to customers. Additional copie 

may be htd free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cat 
logue, containing.full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies ar« available 3i 

Di,i,i=dbvG00Qle CORNELL "UNIVERSITY ' 
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BEES. 


REVIVAL IN BEE-KEEPING. 
Thebe is a very striking revival in the 
country in the direction of taking up bee¬ 
keeping. , So far as the revival is con¬ 
cerned this is an excellent state of affairs. 
Bee-keeping Associations are waking up in 
most places, rousing themselves from the 
lethargic, and often moribund, statq into 
which they had fallen. The annual meet¬ 
ing of the Staffordshire County Bee¬ 
keepers' Association, recently held, was at¬ 
tended by over ninety people out of a 
membership roll of 282, and of this latter 
number over one-third had joined during 
the year 191S. I believe a separate As¬ 
sociation exists for South Staffordshire. 
An increased vitality such as this Midland 
county shows is probably to be found in 
many other districts. But what a pity 
people did not “ wake up ” to the value of 
bees long ago. At present the difficulty is 
to supply the bees to all applicants. Even 
when the bees are provided, the successful 
recipients must not expect the return in 
honey which an ordinary May or early 
June swarm would give, for this reason. 
The stock under the Government “ Bee- 
Restocking Scheme ” will be what is called 
a nucleus, and will consist of four combs, 
complete with bees, brood, and stores, 
headed by a young fertile queen. Clearly, 
this stock is not of the size of an early 
swarm, and, therefore, it could not be¬ 
come strong enough to provide stores for 
itself and a surplus for its owner in its 
first season. It is likely to be strong 
enough for a possible late honey-flow, and, 
of course, in the following year it will be 
splendidly productive and profitable. 

I hope no reader will say this is a dis¬ 
couragement to commencing bee-keeping. 
It is not so, by any means. Always re¬ 
member that after the initial expense your 
bees cost you practically nothing, either in 
money or time. They do not have to be 
fed two or three times a day like poultry 
or pigs. They, in fact, feed themselves 
sufficiently, except in autumn and spring, 
when the bee-master will probably supple¬ 
ment their efforts with sugar food, because 
he has forced them to give up some of their 
winter store honey. A further very im¬ 
portant matter, however, is to be con¬ 
sidered. Your fruit will derive immense 
advantage from even a nucleus stock of 
bees which may not give any surplus honey 
until a year after you purchase them. In 
the following spring they will be among 
the fruit blossoms as well as, of course, 
any late blossoms in the year of purchase. 
It is a very remarkable and unaccountable 
fact that this indirect profit in bees is sel¬ 
dom considered at its true worth. People 
always seem to want not only an immedi¬ 
ate return for a new venture, but also a 
definite, tangible, and attached one. This 
is particularly the case in bee-keeping. I 
speak from experience. Immediately after 
I commenced bees, with just one small 
hive, my garden and orchard fruit became 
better and more plentiful. The improve¬ 
ment was most remarkable, particularly 
with Loganberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Apples, and my one Apricot-tree. My 
honey return was just about nil. 

Another objection often urged against 
taking up this cult is that of the sting. 
With sensible precautions nothing need be 
feared from this. Proper dress, proper 
weather, and proper manipulation are 
effective defences against the bees stinging 
the operator. The bee is no vicious 
aggressor of mankind. There is no justi¬ 
fication for asserting that bees will sting 
on every opportunity. A wise and simple 
paragraph on this point appears in Petti-. 
grew’s “ Handy Bodk^on Bees,’’ TETe says 
Digitized by . p 


“ When bees attack anybody or anything 
it is owing to some molestation received in 
act or appearance.” The last two words 
explain an unprovoked assault. The bees 
occasionally iunigine a friendly visit to 
the hives to be a hostile attack, and launch 
their defence accordingly. The bee-master, 
from experience, will readily judge the 
suitability of circumstances before visiting 
.a hive. Pettigrew’ is very interesting in 
all he says about vicious bees. He states 
emphatically that bees born away from the 
haunts of human beings are apt to attack 
visitors to their hives, whereas “ the bees 
of hives placed near a peopled thorough¬ 
fare or in a garden in which men, women, 
and children are often moving about be¬ 
come as quiet and peaceable as cocks and 
hens. They arc really domesticated, and 
will not annoy us if wc do not annoy 
them.” 

This writer, the son of the greatest 
apiarian that Scotland had produced up to 
1870, was, like his father,.a working man, 
as the term is, and a clever and very ob¬ 
servant beekeeper withal. His training 
under his father, as well as his own un¬ 
doubted success, should lead ns to read 
his book with confidence on most bee 
matters. Hie concluding remarks on 
vicious bees, however, few beekeepers will 
agree with, and few’er still will, I think, 
carry out intd practice. Lord Avebury, of 
whom it is said that he kept a tame bee, 
has not, so far as I know, left any record 
as to how to tame and domesticate vicious 
bees. Mr. A. Pettigrew has. It is done 
by making the bees accustomed to the 
sight and form of human beings. “ A 
scarecrow" or two (wiiat the Scotch folk 
call Potato bogies or bogles) placed in front 
of their hives soon makes them all right.” 
These scarecrows should be shifted a few 
times. Pettigrew says he cured a vicious 
stock in this w T ay in a few days. So here 
is a preventive for bee-stings—tame your 
own bees! You have here the mode, on 
the strength of the experience of an ad¬ 
mittedly skilful beekeeper belonging to an 
admittedly shrewd and canny nation. 1 
sliall not try to tame my bees, however. 

The general point I wish to press in this 
article is that the Government scheme 
should be, and Is in some parts, energeti¬ 
cally supported, and bee-keeping be more 
generally adopted. Most objections to the 
industry, such as unprofitableness, danger 
from stings, etc., are w’eak and can easily 
be removed. B. R. H. 


Bee schemes. —It is understood that the 
schemes of the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment formulated during the past year for 
maintaining our stocks of English bees 
and re-stocking with imported Italian and 
Dutch bees the apiaries devastated by Isle 
of Wight disease are developing most satis¬ 
factorily. Bee Committees have been 
formed in tw r enty-three counties, and, act¬ 
ing in co-operation' with the local Bee¬ 
keepers’ Associations, they are pushing 
ahead briskly with the registration of bee¬ 
keepers and preparations for re-stocking in 
the spring. Apart from the importance of 
bees to. the cottager as a cheap source of 
supply for an invaluable sugar substitute, 
the re-stocking of our apiaries is most de¬ 
sirable in the interest of the home-grown 
fruit supply. 


A unique seed catalogue, containing a 
“ Gardeners’ Chart/’ has reached us from 
Messrs. Wm. Artindale and Son, Nether 
Green Nurseries, Sheffield. This should 
be of great assistance to ail growers of 
vegetables, as it contains useful informa¬ 
tion regarding time for sowing, quantities 
to use, time of germination, and when 
crops are ready. Messrs. Wm. Artindale 
and Son will be pleased to send acopy to 
any reader of Gardening on application. 


COtftESPOlWEJlCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Eucharls amazonica In bad health 

(Anxious ).—The leaves are sure to be 
sickly and small if the plants are not in a 
hot-house. The Amazon Lily is quite a 
hot-house plant, and oaie of easy culture; 
but the bulbs ought not to be disturbed 
much. The plants succeed best when 
grown in a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 
degs. The best soil for them consists of 
good fibrous yellow loam, about three 
parts to one leaf-mould, and one part of 
decayed stable manure, with a good 
sprinkling of sand. When the bulbs have 
been divided and newly potted, they will 
start better in Ixxttom heat, and care must 
be taken not to overvvater them. When 
well rooted and in free growth, copious 
(supplies of water and a tropical atmo¬ 
sphere are what they delight in. 

Arum not flowering (Y.).—We should 
think the reason why your Oallas flowered 
so indifferently after being lifted from the 
open ground a/nd potted was that the 
roots were too much disturbed in the lift¬ 
ing, and that the plants were put into 
warmth to excite them before they had 
become well rooted. Most certainly some¬ 
thing of that sort is the chief cause of 
the trouble. Would it not be best to 
pinch out the prospective flowers for a 
few weeks, to enable the plants to be¬ 
come letter rooted in the pots? The 
manure watering would do no good unless 
the pots were filled with active roots. 
Over-watering does more harm than good. 
If you would turn a plant upside aown 
and lift off the pot, you would soon ascer¬ 
tain what was the real condition of the 
roots. 

The variegated Snake’s-beard (Ophio- 
pogon Jaburan variegatum) (P.).—This 
is very ‘ useful for the conservatory in 
autumn and winter, and it is remarka~hle 
that it is not more often grown. I?he 
elegantly striped leaves gracefully arch¬ 
ing on all sides of the pot and the spikes 
of purplish-blue flowers have a very pretty 
efleet, and a succession is kept up for 
several months. It is easily grown ir kept 
well supplied with water in summer. The 
plants are all the better for being divided 
every year and potted afresh. 

Cineraria leaves, insects In (J/.).— 
Your Cineraria leaves have been attacked 
by the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which bur¬ 
row’s in the leaves of these Daisies, Cine¬ 
rarias, and other composite plants, and 
feeds on the inner surface. When many 
leaves are attacked in this way, the plants 
are not only rendered unsightly, but they 
also suffer in health. The best way of de¬ 
stroying this pest is to cut off the infested 
leaves and burn them, or, if the _ at¬ 
tack has only just commenced, to pinch 
the leaves w’here the grubs are. Syringing 
with an insecticide avails little, as this 
would not reach the grubs, but if done at 
the right time it might probably prevent 
the flies laying their eggs 

TEEE8 AND SHRUBS. 

Ruscus racemosus (F .).—The specimen 
sent is the Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus 
racemosus), a near relative of the com¬ 
mon Butcher’s Broom. It is quite hardy, 
and not particular as to soil or situation, 
but it succeeds best where moderately 
moist and in a partially shaded spot. It 
is at home associated with the liaray Bam¬ 
boos, t-o some of which it bears a certain 
amount of resemblance, for the slender 
si loots, which are pushed up to a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet, have a good dead the 
aspect of a Bamboo. Apart from its de¬ 
sirable features as a graceful little ever¬ 
green shrub, this. Ruscus is very valuable 
for cutting, as the slender shoots, clothed 
with their deep green foliage, are most 
effective when arranged in a vase, par¬ 
ticularly if lit' up by a few flowers. > In 
this w’av the sprays keep fresh and bright 
for a long timejj. indeed, it is one of the 
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most durable evergreens that we possess 
for such a purpose. It v as a pleasure to 
reoedve such a character is tic specimen, as 
90 many correspondents seem to think the 
smallest scrap will suffice. 

Pruning Pyrus japonica (A.).—This will 
always flower better wnen allowed to grow 
naturally than when closely pruned. Such 
being the case, it should only be cut back 
so far as is necessary to keep it within 
bounds. Any old or exhausted shoots 
should be cut clean out, as by doing so the 
young, clean growths on which depends a 
good deal of the future display are en¬ 
couraged. A good time for doing this is 
as soon as the flowering period is over, as 
then there is a long growing season before 
it. You may, if you do not wish the plant 
to grow too far away from the wall, shor¬ 
ten in the season’s shoots, and thus in¬ 
duce the formation of spurs or flower- 
buds. This oau be done, of course, im¬ 
mediately after flowering. Lay in the 
best of the young wood, and spur back 
any that is weak. 

FRUIT. 

Victoria Plum not bearing (S.).—Your 
three-year-planted Victoria Plum tree lias 
had none too much time to establish itself 
and form fruiting buds and spurs. Put 
much may depend on the nature of the 
growth made. If the summer shoots are 
very strong, it is evident that the soil is 
too rich, and that it will be needful next 
winter, quite early after the leaves have 
fallen, to carefully lilt tne tree, prune any 
injured roots, then replant ift, as the 
check thus given to it should suffice to 
cause fruit-buds and spurs to form during 
the following season. If the tree be not 
treated in that way ? then the summer 
shoots must be onlv just topped, not hard 
pruned, and tne following season’s growth 
will be much less gross and inclined to 
become fruitful. If the tree be lifted and 
replanted, then the shoots must be well 
shortened baok to balance the restricted 
roots. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Scotchman. —(1) You may cut the hedge 
down to whatever height you wish, doing 
tikis with a sharp knife towards the end of 
March. After cutting down, give the 
hedge a good mulch of rotten manure, and 
water freely if the weather is dry. The 
plants will soon break into growth, and 
you will in time have a close, compact 
hedge. (2) Potatoes would lie the better 
crop to grow' the first year, then Peas 
could follow the next season* but you 
must see that the ground is well manured, 
as the Strawberries will have exhausted 
the soil. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of fruit. — Woodlands St. Mary .— 
Apples: 1, Minchall Grab; 2, Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil ; 3, not recognised. 

Death of Mr. Geo. Bunyard. —Just as 
we go to press news reaches us of the 
death, on January 22nd, at the age of 
seventy-eight, of this well-known nursery¬ 
man and fruit grower. 

Messrs. Fidler and Sons have just 
issued their catalogue for 1919, which con¬ 
tains quite a comprehensive list of vege¬ 
table seeds, packeted to suit both the 
small and large cultivator. A copy will 
gladly be sent to any reader of Gardening 
who makes application to Messrs. Fidler 
and Sons, Reading. 


Harrisons’ Garden Seed Catalogue, 

Offering the finest strains of vegetable 
seeds, is now ready, and can be ob 
tained free. We give a special guaran¬ 
tee to replace any packet supplied 
direct which is proved not to be in 
every way genuine and reliable. All 
seeds are tested three times, and are 
very moderate in price, though excel¬ 
lent in quality. Established 1764. 

HARRBOHS, WEffElt. 



RITO 


wonderfully increases all 
Allotment and Garden Produce. 

RITO makesheavierandhealthier 
crops and finer flowers. Clean 
to handle and admirably replaces 
stable manure. 

Free Booklet /or l$d. Stamp. 

What an Enfield 
User says:— 

32 , Woodlands Road, 

Enfield. 

“/ am very pleased to testify to the 
sterling qualities of RITO, the results 
being extremely satisfactory and / have 
no hesitation xn recommending its use 
to others'* 

(Signed) B. A. WELLS. 

WTO is sold by all Seedsmen, Corn Dealers, 
Stores, etc., i cu;f., 27/6 ; \cwt., 15 /-; 28 lbs., 
8/-; 14 lbs., 4 / 6 ; 7 lbs., 2 / 9 . In case of 
difficulty send orders with cash direct to 
The Molassine Co., Ltd., 16 Tunnel Avenue, 
Greenwich, S.E. 10. Extra charges for 
carriage if ordered direct:—on 1 cwt., nil; 
on 56 lbs., 1/-; on 28 lbs. and 14 lbs., 9 d. 

RITO suits 

everything: that grows. 


LIME SULPHUR WASH. 

Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
The best known means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 


NICOTINE. 


"FUMERITE.” 

The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


WEED KILLER LAWN SAND. 

Write for Price List to the Manufacturers: 

ACME CHEMICAL CO., 1T0., 

TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS 


Change of Seed 

and 

Change of Air 


H OW often dr we hear people say, “ My 
word, but the change has done him 
(or her) a world of good.” So well 
understood and so thoroughly believed in is 
the benefit to be derived from a change of 
air, that it has become an universal panacea 
for all manner of ills. 

In matters pertaining to seeds and seed 
Potatoes there is a very close analogy. That 
is why hundreds of thousands of pounds is 
annually spent in procuring a change of 
seed, and the money is invariably well 
si»ent. The more thorough the change, the 
more magnificent the results. 

But change is not altogether a matter of 
mileage. If you were a sick person at 
Pimlico, you might derive less benefit from 
a change to Timbuctoo than you would 
from a trip to Margate. Similarly, f seed 
Potatoes grow-n under enervating or "fat” 
conditions in the extreme North might do 
less well in your garden than seed grown 
under proper conditions in the South or 
Lothians of Scotland. 

This is where the Specialist in seed 
Potatoes comes in. He knows the neces¬ 
sity of growing his stocks on Spartan 
principles. He knows how fatal it is to 
use as s r ed. Potatoes which have been 
grown under pampering or enervating con¬ 
ditions. 

Your safeguard is to go to the firm which 
makes a speciality - a special study—of seed 
Potatoes and stakes its reputation on the 
result. 

The firm which does this, and guarantees 
satisfaction or money back, is— 

BEES LTD., 

175b, Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 




SANITAS” Powder 

INSURES YOUR CROPS 

1. Against SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
l\% MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 

(Leaflet and SampU fru.) 

•d. and la. Tina and 15a. par Owt. ILca. 
London) of all Che mi its, Stores, and 
Nurseryman. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd, 

LIMKHOU8E, LONDON, K. 14. 
A w m rdsd Modal, Mapml M o r HtmlUmM 

OIL 



BURBERRYS 1919 SALE 

T opcoata, W eatherproofs. Suits 

until end of February, 
BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men 
and Women. 

Usual Price, 5Gna. Sale. 73 6 
TIELOOKEN Belted Topcoat 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men 
and Women 

Usual Price, 6 Gns. Sale, 84- 
17- extra on above prices for 
packing and carriage- 
A large number of Men’s Over¬ 
coat s and Suits in wool coatings 
is also available at reduced 
prices by personal selection 
i Ladies' A Children’. Garments 
ot all descriptions. 

Sale List of Bargains vast free 
BURBERRYS. 

Haymarhet. London, s W. i. 


Please mention •• Gardening Illustrated." 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





LITTLE^ 
I WEED < 
DESTROYER 


spirits and ailments of a like 
nature that sap the springs of 
energy and enjoyment, soon dlsnp- 
pear after a short course of that 
truly wonderful medicine. 


‘ O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguese languagt. 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

"O'Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub tropical 

K lantern in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the p»per already 
as a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy 

"O’ESPELHO," 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W, 1. 

FENCING WIRE. 

About J in. thick. 

Colls 28 lb., 8s. nett, cash with order. 

150 to 200 yards in coil. 

2 Coils, 15s. 4 Colls. 28s, 

ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

HERBERT & SONS, LTD., 
_ 7. WEST SMITHF1ELD, E.C. 1. 

Please mention ''Gardenin'/ Illu«trn.rod.” 


SANKEYS<>POTS| 

w Ghe BEST and Cheapest-. * 

.'ut« ,M*lllr •! Mck *4i« r»viu»r,j ai*4 ha,* "cirriii* faM * 
(“tarri*r*- frrqy* mlv i. Kail »ai«H wt 

«uaa»). •* writ* lor Hrkt liat. Ir*. 

.SPECIAL PUTS m4 all rlptkun*. H«lt N**l. mud Fttn 

RICHARD SAH^OEY^A SOW, LTP. 
Bulwell Poperies. HOTTINGHAH. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined 
to soundness and quality before despatch 
f 8. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merehanis, 
31. MOOR LANE. CRIPPLEGATE, E C 
35 Years' Advertiser in GardknuCo Illustrated 

DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

HARDEN MANURE. Highest analyses. 

The strongest and cheapest in use of all Fertilisers 
281b. bag. Price 5s, carriage paid, from the sole 
makers-THE AMMONIA FERTILISER CO. Bedford. 
(Approved Fertiliser Agents by the Food Production 
Department, London). 
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VAPORITE mSfCTS IN THE SOIL | 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C b L t » 79 Q.ueen Victoria S 1 London 

SUBSCRIBERS of Gardening Illustrated 

^ are invite 1 to keep in close touch with our Editorial 
Department. We have experts willing to give free advice 
on all gardening diffl ultiea. We are glad at all times to 
hear of our readers' successes, and would publish useful 
exiracis from letters describing h >w success has been 
attained—EDITOR, 63, Lincoln's iuu Fields, Loudon. 


JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H., 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 

TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
^ SPECIALIST. 


TN SEEKING FOR SUPPLIES Gardeners 

oannot go wrong in consulting with our regular adver¬ 
tisers. Goods ordered from them may be taken as of 
guaranteed excellence. It is real economy in these matters 
to have the best supplies of standard quality and true to 
name. In most cases our aovertisers have ai*eeial facilities 
for producing what they offer, and hence their prices are 
often much lower than those of near-by local firms. In any 
case, by mentioning our paper when writing to advertisers 
readein will Becnre special attention. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

”* ® mbra( *ihK every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d. —Of all Book- 
sellera, Bookstalls^c.. ordireetby postfromtne MANAGER. 
63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, Ixmdon, W.C. 2 

pLOWER POTS. — 10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

. , 1 ^ 5 ? ,n : , 1 5 3 » n '' c ° m P Iet «. packed free. 10s. 6d. Illus- 

THos ip/ f ? ee<1 * nd Cutting Pans, etc., free.- 
I HOB. JEAV ONS, Silver Stree t Potteries. Brierley HJ1L 

MM 
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IlCfSP LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


For Fuel Economy 
and an unvarying 
temperature have 
a genuine // 


“HORSE- 
SHOE” T* 
BOILER. 

LLt 63 of 

GREEKIIOUHB tt . 
Heating Apparatus 
Post Free. 

C. F. tinned & Co , 1 

Ltd., ’ J - 

65, Southwark St. 

LONDON, 8.E. 1. ' 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS 1 & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 1, _ 

ADMIRED BY ALL 

Our “ST. JULIAN” RUSTIC ARCH 

stands 8 ft. high, 27 in. deep, 4 ft. wide, beautifully made. 

Only 128. 6d., carriage paid. 

Catalooue Free. 

E. J. FREECE, 

264. CAERLEON ROAD, NEWPORT. MON. 

Artingstall’s Economy Lists 

OF 

SEEDS, SEED POTATOES, LIME, MANURES, 

8ent free on application to 

PERCY ARTINGSTALL. Ltd. 

(Dept. 6), 51, North John Street, Liverpool. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our Bpeeial process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5s.; 2 cwt., 
9s.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt.. 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO.. Ltd., 

MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


H 25 Years’ Record 

illustrated Prloe List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

gE EDS MEN, Horticultural Builders, 

^ Manufacturers ok all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of moat profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-Amerioan Trade Gazette, 

188—189, Strand, London, W C., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The "Gazette" circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are weicomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette 

(Offices : 188-189, Strand, London. W.C ) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette." 

“CARDEN FERTILIZERS.” 

For TOMATOES and VINES, Ac. 

14 lbs., 3/6; 28 lbs., 6.-; 56 lbs , 11/-; 112 lbs , 2(V-, carr. pd. 

SPECIAL “POTATO’’ MANURE. 

14 lbs., 39; 28lbs , 6 6; 56 lbs. 12/-; 112 lbs., 21-, carr. pd. 

SPECIAL “CONCENTRATED’’ MANURE. 

14 lb., 4/3; 28 lbs., 7 6; 56 lbs , It/-; 112lbs., 25/-, carr. fid. 

G. 1. LANG & SONS, Ltd., HOUNSLOW. 


Reliability 

Is one of the most important things 
In life,-a quality characteristic of 
success. It Is the hall-mark, as it 
were, of excellence. It Is a test, 
moreover, which can be applied to 
articles of use, a standard by which 
to measure the worth of any given 
tiling. Is it to be depended upon, 
will it achieve its object, —is it, in 
fact, reliable? A little medicine at 
times Is both necessary and deslr- 
able for the average man and 
woman who would keep in good 
health and the reliability of 
Beechnm’s PiUs as a safe, gentle, 
and efficient corrective, tonic- 
aperient and pick-me-up is evid¬ 
enced by the universal esteem In 
which this remedy Is held- Disturb¬ 
ances of the Important digestive 
organs are the cause of very much 
general ill-health, but it is now n 
matter of common knowledge 
tlint biliousness, headache, loss of 
appetite, constipation, lowness of 


Beecham’s 

Pills. 

Sold everywhere 

tn boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3s~0d. 


DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN. 

To those who appreciate the best in Table 
L.inen, yet possess an eye to economy, we can 
offer the finest Irish Damask at “ direct ” prices, 
for we are the actual manafacturers. Samples of 
Linen, made upon our own looms in County 
Down, together with Price List, sent post free, 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEH 


IWEJWORIflli TREES. 


“ Out of the Snow, Snowdrops. 

Out of Death conies Life.” 

At the bottom of the garden, snugly 
nestling at the foot of a decayed tree- 
stump, in a spot where the wintry sun¬ 
shine throws its wanning rays, is a clump 
of Snowdrops, which, of all the flowers in 
my garden, are generally the first to bloom. 
The mission of the Snowdrop is to whis¬ 
per Hope just when the skies are at their 
gloomiest. The mission of all flowers is 
to ameliorate, to radiate brightness and 
gladness in some form or other. This 
particular clump of Snowdrops, from its 
sheltered corner, fulfils its mission. It 
does whisper Hope. It is neither more 
nor less than a good' tonic, immediate in 
its effect, and far pleasanter to the taste 
than the bitter draughts prescribed as a 
tonic by the physicians. If you follow 
the foot-tracks over the thin coating of 
snow, you will find they lead you straight 
to the Snowdrop clump referred to. 

In dose ami logy to the affairs of every 
day, no sooner did I discover that my old 
friend was paying me its annual visit than 
I found an enemy lurking near. I had 
Idd my Snowdrops a second visit, when 
1 saw a brilliant-plnmaged bullfinch busy 
among my Plum trees. Pretty though he 
k*. his designs are nefarious. One mo¬ 
ment he will pii>e you a sweet little ditty, 
then in the twinkling of an eye he will 
Play havoc with a score or so of plump 
fruit-buds. It may be that in some way 
or other he compensates for the destruc¬ 
tion ho causes by doing some good. If he 
does, I will not pretend to say I have 
discovered how he does it, for I do not 
believe that he is of any real good. Yet 
he graces the garden even while he injures 
it. His breast is ruddier than a robin’s; 
his pipe is sweet as those of Pan, not 
shrill like a tit’s, nor squeaky like a 
yellow-hammer’s. I like to see him. To 
salve my gardening conscience, I, in a 
mild way, interfere with his depredations, 
hut I will not go tiie length of hurting 
him. I like the look of him, and wil¬ 
lingly pay the price, which, after all, is 
not exorbitant. 

Soon our friends will arrive in shoals, 
hut their advance guard is already here, 
spying the ground and testing conditions. 
To-day I discovered another, though it 
^vns doing its best to nide itself from me. 
It takes the form of just a splotch of sun- I 
*hine, encircled by a green frill, and is I 
known as the Winter Aconite. There is 
no more unassuming flower than this—it 
is modest to a degree; and, as it knows 
very well it would not command a glance 
f »r the slightest notice when its larger and 
holder competitors are in the field, it just 
r *onies when there are no others to take 
nwa J its meed of appreciation. Of course, I 
we welcome it, just as we -^yould welcome | 

• Digitized by CjQOSfe 


a little field Daisy on New Year’s Day. 
We welcome it because it is the harbinger 
of better things to follow’, and as among 
the first of a long processiom It is a very 
strauge coincidence, but no sooner did I 
discover this second friend than I found 
another enemy. It was a gorgeous pea¬ 
cock butterfly. Yet this is the last week 
In January! Opening a hothouse door, I 
heard something fluttering against the 
glass, as though endeavouring to rise into 
the open air. The warmth of the house 
had prematurely drawn it from its chry¬ 
salis stage into a fully bedecked' butterfly. 

My gardening instinct said kill it; my 
more humane ins'tinct forbad it. Self 
reasoned with selfIf I kill this moth 
I showed that if I had the power—I cer¬ 
tainly had the will—to exterminate the 
whole race of peacock butterflies, just as 
truly as I would exterminate slugs and 
snails. Why should I, remembering that 
when I was a boy this butterfly was as 
much to me as the peacock was to my 
Lord Bareaeres, why should I deprive all 
the future generations of boys of the de¬ 
light of chasing it and the joy of cap¬ 
turing it, and giving it a high place in 
their collections? Perish the thought. The 
peacock butterfly is not a pest and a 
nuisance like the snail, the green-fly, and 
the saw-fly, and it has enemies enough to 
keep its numbers down.” 

Had this been the common yellow but¬ 
terfly, which is an unmitigated nuisance, 
destroying our Cabbages and Cauliflowers 
without pity, I should have had no com¬ 
punction in killing it. 

It wns but a few’ w’eeks ago that I re¬ 
corded my meditations concerning the 
planting of memorial trees, not to com¬ 
memorate the hideous war, but the golden 
Peace wiiich must follow It. The month 
of February is, as a rule, well suited to 
the planting of trees—far better in every 
respect than March. Therefore, if we in¬ 
tend to do It, we uiust set about it. I 
And the idea is going strong in America, 
and I cannot believe that the Americans 
are more sentimental than we arc. I give 
you their own words, as copied from the 
Garden Magazine :— 

“ Let us plant trees, no matter w’hat 
kind, nor need we be over-precise as 
to where—the exact place does not 
matter—trees that will stand or grow 
and become constantly more beautiful 
as a tribute to the coming of peace, as 
a symbol of the upward growth of the 
world and of humanity, to bring about 
which we are prepared to lend our 
utmost aid. . . . We plan to de¬ 
corate our cities and' towns with flags 
and banners and piaster arches cost¬ 
ing thousands of dollars. After a 
w’hile the flags wiU be taken down, the 
banners, if spared by wind and 
weather, will be removed, and the 


plaster sculpture will be broken up and’ 
carted away. Why not, instead of some 
of tills, or. if you like, in addition to it, 
bedeck our surroundings in foliage and 
flowers, and plant trees and shrubs, 
Vines and hardy plants? Year after 
year they w’ill remain beautiful, im¬ 
posing, useful. Year after year they 
will continue to grow, symbolising the 
spread of peace and the democratic 
justice upon which it'is founded. Year 
after year they will refresh our 
memories, not of the horrors through 
which the world has passed, but of the 
reward that has come to if, of the 
new, priceless amalgam that has come 
forth out of the flames of trial and 
adversity.” 

That is good, sound, Anglo-Saxon lan¬ 
guage easily understood. It expresses 
sentiments that I have expressed, though 
I could not hope to present them so tritely 
and forcefully. The idea is good through¬ 
out, and as the cost would be but trifling, 
I imagine that every home could easily 
have its own “ Peace ” tree F. J. F. 


MANURE FROM TAR DRESSED 
ROADS. 

{To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir,—I have read your most useful and 
interesting paper for many years, but I do 
not think I have seen any reference to the 
excellent modern system of making smooth 
and duetless roads by spraying them with 
tar. I mean as regards the effect of the 
tar on vegetation. Unfortunately, we 
anglers have had terrible proof, by the 
ruining of trout and other fisheries, of the 
damage tar does when washed into rivers. 
Millions of trout and other fish have been 
destroyed, as well as the natural food on 
which they live. 

It has been stated officially that vast 
sums are to be spent in the next twelve 
months or so in improving our roads— 
forty mUlions sterling—of which ten mil¬ 
lions are (to be contributed by the State. 
Good roads are, of course, more important 
than our salmon, trout, and other inland 
fisheries, but we anglers are asking the 
Government to appoint a small committee 
of experts in chemistry and road-making 
to see if it may not be possible to use some 
safe dressing for roads. I am afraid any 
form of tar which is soluble, even so-called 
purified tar, mu6t remain deadly to fish 
and river life generally. 

What is the experience of horticulturists 
and farmers in this matter? Manure from 
road-sweepings used to be most useful. I 
bought many a load of it before roads were 
sprayed with tar, but after some experi¬ 
ence on flower-beds I believe It to be w T orse 
than useless—the matters dissolved by 
rain-water out of coal tar are as poisonous 
as carbolic acid—in fact, that is what they 
amount to, and that must be as bad for 
vegetable growth as for fish life. I am 
told that natural pitch, i.e., bitumen, i6 not 
soluble in rain-water, and does no harm, 
but it costs more than coal tar. Anglers 
and those interested in our fisheries are a 
small part of the natiou, but if the great 
Original from 
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army of horticulturists and agriculturists 
can help themselves and help us by asking 
for a safe road-dressing it would be a fine 
thing. Of course, all are concerned in 
getting pure river water for animals of all 
kinds and for irrigation. 

Some are of opinion that what does the 
fisheries harm is not the tar so much as 
the waste petrol, etc., from motor traffic. 
That is so much to the bad, of course, but 
it is like Falstaff’s bread as compared with 
his sack, a mere trifle as compared with 
the thousands of barrels of tar poured on 
to all the roads in river valleys. 

R. B. Mabston, 

Ed. The Fishing Gazette. 


flotes of the Week. 


Tufted Pansy Maggie Mott.— This is still 
a favourite with those who grow Tufted 
Pansies in quantity for the flower garden. 
The colour is a soft mauve of a delicate 
and attractive shade. The habit is also 
good, being most compact, and not straggly 
as is the case with many of its allies.—A. 

8ycop8fe sinensis.— Your learned con¬ 
tributor “ D.,” who refers to Syoopsis 
sinensis on page 30, may be interested to 
know that a small example of this shrub 
has been In flower here for the past fort¬ 
night. Pittoeporum bulla turn Is algo in 
full bloom.— Stuabt M. Samuel, Chelwood 
Vetckery , Nutley , Sussex. 

Berbers buxlfolia nana.— For small rock 
gardens this is a neat little evergreen with 
deep green foliage. The young wood is 
tinted with crimson, and the pale yellow 
flowers, produced in early summer, are 
large enough to be effective. These are 
followed by blue berries. It is a perfectly 
hardy shrub and never gets shabby.— 
A. T. J. 

The 8age Brush (Artemisia trldentata). 
—This is an upright, shrubby Wormwood 
which sometimes assumes a conical habit, 
making it useful where silver-leaved 
shrubs of that shape are required. The 
leaves, which cling rather closely to the 
branches, are wedge-shaped, their broader 
ends having three distinct notches. They 
are of a good silvery hue and have the 
characteristic smell of the family.—N. 
Wales. 

Paulownla Imperial Is. —A plant of this 
I had here flowered more or less last year, 
except after a hard winter. About three 
years ago it began to die back, and about 
twelve months ago I cut it down. It was 
then about twenty-five years old. Near the 
base woodlice had worked freely between 
the wood and the bark. Whether the de¬ 
cay of the tree was due to this I do not 
know. Several plants raised from seed 
from the tree are doing well.—E. W. A., 
Hastings. 

Early-flowering Phlox Mrs. Taylor.—I 

noted this last year among other varieties 
of P. suffruticosa. It is a good variety, 
with the neat, compact trusses of the best 
varieties of this section of Phloxes. The 
flowers are of a good white, prettily flushed 
with rose. In some of this class of Phloxes 
the raisers appear to have erred on the 
side of contrast by aiming at flowers with 
deep-coloured eyes contrasting strongly 
with the lighter shades of the body of the 
flower. In Mrs. Taylor this is absent and 
the blooms are quite pleasing in every way. 
-S. A. 

Brooms growing in wintor. — I have 
noticed during the past two or three years 
that many varieties of Cytisus make their 
principal growth here during autumn and 
winter. Whether this is the effect of a 
wet season following upon a period of 
drought—the plants being on a very dry 


slope—I do not know. Even to-day some 
bushes of the late-flowering form of the 
common Broom, the White Spanish, 
Cytisus pallidus, Genista monspessulanus, 
and C. Dallimorei are showing indisputable 
evidence of continued growth. Perhaps C. 
pallidus (Moonlight) is the most remark¬ 
able. Since early November it has shot up’ 
nearly 2 feet, and, the weather being open, 
it shows no signs of winter rest.—J., N. 
Wales. 

Helleborus footidus.— This is a true and 
consistent winter flower, if lacking colour- 
beauty and attractiveness. The flowers 
are greenish, cup-shaped, drooping, and 
produced in large bunches ainid and above 
dark green, much divided, and not unat¬ 
tractive leafage. Among the more ever¬ 
green species of. the genus it is a good 
plant for the cool and shady parts of the 
shrubbery border, or even beneath trees 
where the shade is not too great or the soil 
not too exhausted by the roots of the trees. 
While the plant cannot be said to be 
fastidious, it certainly shows a preference 
for soils of a calcareous nature. 

Crocus aureus is one of the finest bits of 
colour the lengthening January days bring 
to the garden. It is the wild form of the 
better known and paler yellow Dutch 
Crocus. Unlike the common garden form, 
it seeds freely, and a good colony of It 
spreading out under the shelter of some 
deciduous bush is a great joy. The flowers 
va ry a little in shade, and the best form I 
kuow of is one I got from Smith, of Newry, 
as Crocus msesiacus. That name is only 
a synonym for C. aureus, but that particu¬ 
lar form Is both earlier and more robust 
than any other I have. The flowers rival 
the colour of orange-peel, and are very 
beautiful showing up against the dark 
brown earth or a casket of decaying leaves. 
One little patch is now in flower in the 
centre of a casket of Winter Aconite. The 
contrast of their flower colours is that of 
Oranges and Lemons, and very pleasing.— 
E. A. Bowles, Waltham Cross , N. 

Pear Doyenne du Cornice failing.—I am 
much obliged to “ R. M.” for his suggestion 
that the combination of Quince stock and 
drought is the cause of the withered shoots 
and cracked fruit of my Pear-tree, and 
think that he has probably hit the right 
ruiil on the head. The tree in question is 
on the Quince stock, and the position, on a 
high wall facing due south, is, of course, 
both hot and dry. I have now removed the 
surface soil down to the roots and worked 
in a good mixture of fresh soil and manure. 
Should this treatment, together with 
copious watering, fail to improve matters- 
the tree will have to be moved in the 
autumn to damper and cooler quarters. 
One further point. The tree bore an excel¬ 
lent crop in 1917, and I was told then that 
the cracked fruits were due to the in¬ 
cessant rainfall of that summer. Is this 
idea a fallacy, and how does it arise?— 
M. J. Lipscomb. 

Cotoneaster rotund If ol la.— This is one 
of the most useful of all the Cotoneasters, 
for it retains its berries throughout the 
winter, long after those of most of the 
other species have fallen or been carried 
off by birds. For some reason birds do not 
appear to care for its berries, and it is only 
when other sources of food fail that they 
eat them. It is a native of the Himalaya 
and was introduced to our gardens in 1825. 
The leaves are evergreen or sub-evergreen, 
for they are retained in mild winters, but 
shed about mid-winter after severe frost. 
The flowers are white suffused with pink, 
but, like those of several other species, 
they are small and not very attractive. 
The fruit is, however, bright red, and the 
berries measure about half an inch in 
length. As they are borne freely and well- 


grown bushes are each from 4 feet to 8 feet 
high and as far through, they are very 
effective during the dull winter months. 
It should be given a sunny position and 
planted in good, not too dry, loamy soil. 
The objection to very dry conditions at the 
roots is that the plants may become victims 
to scale if growth is checked in any way. 
Cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame root readily, 
while it is also easily increased by seeds. 

Galanttiu8 byzantlnus.— So many who 
see Galanthus byzantinus here express sur¬ 
prise at its early blooming and the size 
and beauty of its flowers, that it seems it 
is not so largely grown as it deserves. In 
a bit of rather heavier ground than is 
found in most of this garden it has never 
failed to commence flowering in mid- 
December, and as, like other Eastern 
Snowdrops, It normally throws up a second 
flower from each pair of leaves, it makes a 
brave show until G. Elwesi and nivalis 
forms are at their best. The broad leaves 
are folded at their edges as in G. plicatus, 
while the large and globular flowers, like 
those of G. Elwesi, have a conspicuous 
extra green spot at the base of the inner 
segments. This combination supports the 
view that it may be a hybrid between those 
two species. It seeds freely here and 
comes quite true from seed, and I have 
never seen one without the folded leaf. I 
have, however, found two or three among 
collected bulbs in which the basal green 
spot is absent. That does not prove much 
though, for I have forms of G. Elwesi it¬ 
self showing the same peculiarity. It is 
much to be hoped that we may shortly get 
fresh consignments of this valuable 
winter-flowering Snowdrop from Turkey, 
that it may be largely planted to brighten 
the dull days of Advent and Epiphany. I 
believe the only secret of success is a half- 
shaded site, early planting, in August if 
possible, and a respite from forking and 
hoeing and overtidiness for the rest o r its 
days.—E. A. Bowles, Waltham Cror$ t N. 

The weather in North Wales.— If ev dence 
wore wanted as to the remarkable mild¬ 
ness of the season some plants of Gtzania 
riugens, bearing several flowers and buds, 
some of the former fully expanded on 
January 22nd, ought to be convincing. 
These plants were left to take their chance, 
and they look like coming through un¬ 
harmed, despite the persistent rains and 
several nights of hoar frost. Just about 
the same date there were three blossoms 
fully out on Paroehetus communis. A 
Phlox subulata has one or two sprays of 
bloom, and this and others of its race, in¬ 
stead of looking like a bunch of Hay, as 
they usually do now, are green and Mossy. 
The Gentianella (G. acaulie) has not been 
out of bloom since early autumn, and to¬ 
day 1 counted sixteen open flowers. 
Oinpha lodes cappadocica is a patch of blue, 
and Saxifrages of the apiculata set are in 
bloom. In the woodland there are num¬ 
bers of Primroses, both wild and the red 
and blue forms, yellow Polyanthuses, 
Anemone Hepatica in its striking tints of 
rosy-crimson, blue, and lavender, and 
Polygala Chamsebuxus purpurea is covered 
with its pretty Pea-shaped flowers in 
yellow and purple. Here also Erica carnea 
and E. hybrida are making a bold show of 
colour, Cydonia Maulei is almost out, and 
the large white corymbs of Viburnum 
Tinus make good the claim of this often 
neglected species among winter-flowering 
'shrubs. Though tied up against a wall, 
Dendromecon rigidum opened one of its 
yellow saucers only a week ago, and I 
notice that Delphiniums, herbaceous 
Lupins, Aeonitum Fischeri, and A. Wilsonl 
are already above ground. Yet the Snow¬ 
drops hang back, and Daffodils ai£ hardly 
so forward as usual.—A. T. J. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


GROWING SCHIZANTHUS. 

As I wish to grow some Sehizanthus I 
should be glad if you will kindly give me 
some information as to the mode of cul¬ 
ture. (1) When is the time to sow? (2) 
Should the seeds be raised in a greenhouse 
or a frame? (3) When should the plants 
be put into 6-inch pots? (4) When should 
they be put into a greenhouse or a frame? 
(3) Do they require pinching? C. J. D. 


greenhouse. Those resulting from the later 
sowing should be put on a shelf as soon as 1 
potted. The cool, airy position thus ac- j 
corded the plants ensures a sturdy, com- I 
pact growth. (3) The plants should be ex¬ 
amined as growth progresses, and as soon j 
as the jw)ts are found to be well filled with j 
roots shift them into pots 0 inches and 
7 inches in diameter, and return them to ! 
the shelf, where they should remain until 1 


with roots (do not allow them to become 
pot-bound), which i9 usually about the end 
of January or early in February, shift 
them into pots 8 inches to 10 inches in dia¬ 
meter, varying the size according to the 
size and vigour of the plants. Use for 
compost two-thirds loam of good quality, 
the other third consisting of leaf-mould 
and spent Mushroom dung in equal parts, 
and add a liberal quantity of sand. 
Arrange the plants sufficiently far apart 
on the greenhouse 6tage to allow of air 
circulating freely amongst them, so that, 
ns growth develops, it may be compact in 



[(1) The best time to sow seed of the 
different varieties of Sehizanthus is in 
August and September, the former month 
to supply early-flowering examples in 
<Vinch and 7-inch pots, and the latter for 
obtaining plants to flower later and for 
growing Into large-sized specimens. (2) 
Pot off the young plants after they have 
formed two or three leaves singly into 
small GO’s and place those obtained from 
an earlier sowing in a frame for a few 
weeks, and afterwards transfer them to a 
shelf suspended close to the glass in a cool 
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Sehizanthus as a vase plant. 

they begin to get too tall for their quarters. 
They should then be given, if they are to 
bloom in these pots, a position as near the 
light as possible in the greenhouse, giving 
each plant ample space so that it can de¬ 
velop properly and not become in any w r ay 
drawn. With such treatment compact 
pyramidal-shaped specimens abundantly 
bloomed can be secured. (4) To obtain 
large examples from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height select some of the best plants from 
the later or September sowing, and when 
the pots—C-inch or 7-inch—are well filled 


habit and that bushy, pyramidal-shaped 
plants will finally result. While they are 
making their growth a temperature of 
55 degs. to 00 degs. will suffice. Air should 
be admitted more or less in accordance 
with weather conditions. (5) Some 
growers pinch the points out of the plants 
wiien in a young state or wiien given the 
second shift, but we have never found it 
necessary to do so, as perfect examples 
In every way have tilwmys resulted from 
the above briefly detailed method 1 of treat¬ 
ment.] 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The period of rest that has taken place 
since the plants were in flower has helped 
the old stools, especially where the plants 
after flowering were immediately cut 
down and arranged near the glass of a 
cool, airy glass structure. The more 
vigorous plants arc fast developing shoots 
that should be used' for increasing the 
different varieties. The shoots should be 
sturdy and short-jointed. For this reason 
it is important that the house in which 
the old plants are arranged should be 
maintained at a low temi>erature, 40 degs 
to 45 degs. being quite warm enough, and 
when there is a risk of the temperature 
rising the ventilators should be opened. 
A shallow top-dressing of some light, 
gritty 9oil should be applied to the surface 
of the pots and made Ann. If the soil 
in the pots be maintained in a condition 
just moist, this is all that will bo re¬ 
quired. 

Chrysanthemums may be propagated 
easily by various methods. Those who 
wish to produce large exhibition blooms 
should Insert the cuttings individually in 
deep thumb-pots. The advantage of this 
method is that in the subsequent repot- 
tings the young plants may be transferred 
into larger pots without damaging the 
roots. Clean pots and crocks should be 
used. A second method for small growers 
whose space is limited is to insert the cut¬ 
tings round the edge of 3-inch or slightly 
larger pots. In this way quite a number 
of cuttings may be rooted with ease, but 
as soon as rooted' the cuttings should be 
lotted up individually into deep thumb or 
slightly larger pots. Anotiier method, 
especially useful in gardens w r here a large 
number of plants is required, is that of 
utilising shallow' boxes about 2 inches deep 
and 15 inches by 10 inches. If the cut 1 
tings be inserted in rows in these shallow' 
boxes, the would-be grower will appre¬ 
ciate what a large number of plants may 
be raised by these means. When too deep 
boxes are used, it is not at all an uncom¬ 
mon experience for cuttings to damp off. 
When the cuttings are w r ell rooted, they, 
too, should be potted up individually. 
Where a (large number of plants is needed, 
it is a good plan to make up a shallow bed 
of soil on the side benches of the glass¬ 
house. Excellent compost may be made 
by using equal parts of light, fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould and one-eighth part of 
coarse silver sand. If possible, add 
thereto a dusting of wood ashes. Pass all 
through a sieve with a £-Inch mesh, and 
subsequently mix thoroughly, and with 
this mixture fill the pots, boxes, etc., as 
already described. 

Cuttings and their preparation next 
need consideration. Cuttings are ob¬ 
tained from shoots of recent growth, de- 


I veloped round about the base of the old 
stems of the stock plants. As a rule, these 
I are shoots of free growth and devoid of 
j buds at their apex. When cuttings are 
I obtained from growths that develop on 
j the old stems, they invariably evolve 
■ buds in the point of the shoots, and are 
of little use in consequence. Basal shoots 
| are, therefore, the best, and those that 
push their way through the soil at some 
distance from the old stem are generally 
better than the others. The best cuttings 
are those of moderate stoutness, and from 
2} inches to 3 inches in length. Before 
inserting the cuttings place a thin layer 
of silver sand over the surface soil in 
pot, box, or cutting bed. The cutting, 
when Inserted, should 1 rest on the sand in 
the bottom of the hole, and the soil be 
pressed firmly to the base of each cutting 
in turn. Never have cuttings of more 
than one variety on the potting bench at 
one time, or the varieties may get mixed. 
Water through a fine rose, and if the soil 
be moistened throughout no more water 
may be required until the cutting is 
Tooted. After allowing the pots, etc., to 
stand for a time to drain, they should be 
arranged close together in a frame (any 
rough frame will do) on the greenhouse 
bench/ where the temperature may lie 
maintained at from 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
Each day the condensed moisture on the 
glass should be wiped off. Some varieties 
will root more quickly than others, and 
preparation should be made to place these 
as soon as rooted in another frame where 
less close conditions prevail. Batches of 
cuttings should be inserted from time to 
time as suitable young shoots are evolved. 
Any shoots infested with green-fly should 
be dusted with Tobacco pow'der. Mildew' 
may be eradicated by dusting the leaves 
with flowers of sulphur. 

High gate. D. B. Crane. 


FEKflS. 


HARDY FERNS. 

In most gardens there are places which 
cannot well be embellished by using 
flow’ering plants. Where most things fail, 
the more vigorous-habited, hardy Ferns 
will find a home. In dark corners or in 
the shade of trees they will thrive ad¬ 
mirably, and once fairly established they 
will give no further trouble. Many who 
do not grudge the labour and expense 
necessary for the culture of Ferns that 
demand the shelter of glass make little or 
no attempt to beautify their gardens with 
our native kinds, w’hich are not Inferior 
to their exotic relatives in beauty of form 
and nobility of growth. Any fairly good 


garden soil will suit them, but, of course, 
they will attain finer proportions in a good 
compost of loam and leaf-mould. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that rock work 
or an elevated position of any kind is 
necessary for the w'e 11-being of hardy 
ferns generally. Some kinds of lowly 
growth, such as Asplenium viride, Cete¬ 
ra ch officinaruni, and the Holly and 1 
Parsley Ferns, must have good drainage, 
but the robust-habiited varieties do not 
need this accommodation, and in a general 
way do best when the roots are not raised 
much above the ordinary ground level. 
Planting them on rockw'ork, root work, or 
mounds deprives them of the moisture 
they so much need in the growing season. 
One of the very finest Ferns is the Royal 
Fern (Osmunda regalis). Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of this native species 
when it is in the enjoyment of the con¬ 
ditions that favour its growth. It is a 
grave error to place this, as is often done, 
in an elevated position, for it is in its 
native habitats invariably found where the 
roots get a libera 1 supply of moisture even 
W'hen at rest. In damp woods, swampy 
places, or by the side of streams or pools 
of water this Fern attains such noble pro¬ 
portions as to render it one of the finest 
of the many things in cultivation that are 
valued for the beauty of their foliage and 
elegance of grow'th. The dampest place 
in the garden should be chosen for this 
Fern, and if the ground is well prei>ared 
and ample space allowed for development, 
the plants will in due time throw' up 
fronds 6 feet or more in height. The 
exotic species of Royal Ferns are equally 
hardy and as w'orthy of being well cared 
for. They also delight in moisture, but 
are apparently longer in coming to their 
full size. The Lady Fern is much more 
w'orthy of a place in gardens than many 
of its varieties, and which are more 
curious than beautiful. The same may 
be said of the Hart’s-tongue, the type, to 
my mind, being infinitely much more orna¬ 
mental than the majority of its varieties, 
in many of which the free, vigorous 
grow'th natural to this Fern is in a great 
measure suppressed. There is a richness 
of verdure In the Hart’s-tongue that is 
particularly attractive, and which few' 
Ferns, hardy or tender, possess in such a 
high degree. The Hnrt’s-tongue will grow 
freely in almost any kind of soil, but to 
see it at Its best it should Ive planted in 
well^enriched ground. The best speci¬ 
mens I ever had were fed Into a high 
state of luxuriance by a liberal dressing 
of rotten manure. The fronds were ab¬ 
normally large and exceptionally rich in 
colour. There are several varieties of 
this Fern that are fairly vigorous and not 
difficult to please. The best are probably 
crispurn and angustifolium, but, to my 
mind, even at tiledr best they are not 
equal to the typical form, which exhibits 
greater elegance of growth than any of 
its numerous varieties can lay claim to. 
Among the Polysticliums there are some 
that may be freely used in the manner 
above indicated. 1\ aeuleatum is a noble 
Fern when fully develoiied, and the 
crested form of the male Fern is but 
little less vigorous and enduring than the 
common form. 

In both large and small gardens room 
can be found for some of these common, 
but noble-habited Ferns, w'hich merely re¬ 
quire to be wall planted and left aloue, 
and require little or no attention for years 
together. In the wild' garden, by the 
side of the water, and under the shade of 
trees these native Ferns should be freely 
used. They give variety and add' a charm 
to any garden, large or small, and are 
always interesting when the young fronds 
are developing. A. G. 
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PRIMULA MALACOIDES. 

The writer of a note upon this most use¬ 
ful Primula places his finger upon its 
weak spot when grown In an unheated 
house. That is, its liability to be de¬ 
stroyed by damp—a failing which is not 
entirely eonfined to I*, malacoides. As is, 
or should be, well known, the greenhouse 
Primulas ought to be kept quite on the 
dry side, any excess of moisture, either 
at the roots or in the atmosphere, often 
proving fatal to the plants. A little fire- 


I admit, are better, but, in the event of 
failure or of accident, division of old 
plants may be resorted to without mis¬ 
giving. To procure my batch of seed¬ 
lings, I place plants, just going out of 
bloom in May, upon a gravel walk in the 
open. In the immediate vicinity there 
may be lifted, in a short time, hundreds 
of seedlings ready to be pricked into 
boxes. This practice was followed, as 
usual, during last year, and the seedlings 
duly arrived ; but an inexperienced lad 
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ing in spring, they were, cleaned down, 
and planted during summer and autumn 
in cold frames. Lifted in October and 
put into 7-inch pots, they have made 
robust and massive pieces, much superior 
in point of bloom to plants raised from 
seed in the spring of last year. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


THE GREVILLEAS. 

According to the Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing more than 100 species of Grevillea 
have been described, but very few of them 
are in general cultivation. The most at¬ 
tractive in the greenhouse at the present 
time is 



Primula malacoides. 


heat in muggy weather, combined with a : 
sparing supply of water aud as much I 
lUjbt as possible, will do^much to coun¬ 
teract damping in the dull weather some¬ 
times experienced at the close of the 
year. 

In one point I differ from your corre¬ 
spondent, He says that P. malacoides 
cannot be satisfactorily increased by divi¬ 
sion. It can, and during the present 
season my plants—now in excellent bloom 
—were obtained in that way. Seedlings, 
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hoed them all out, thinking that they were 
weeds. As the season had advanced be¬ 
fore I noticed this, I gathered up all the 
old plants I could find, divided them, and 
gave them a start ui>on a bed of Cocoa- 
fibre. They soon made fine pieces, were 
potted off, and now (January 3) are in 
full bloom, and quite as good as the 
average run of seedlings. 

By the way, I have had very fine plants 
of P. obconica and of P. sinensis. In¬ 
stead of throwing these out after flower- 


Grevillea Thelemanniana, also known 
as G. Preisii. The flowers, borne on the 
points of the shoots, cause them to droop 
iu a very graceful mauuer. The flowers 
are of a pleasing 6hade of pink, with a 
long, prominent style which is bright red 
in colour. This spdeies is more continuous- 
flowering thau most members of the genus. 
Another one now in flower is 
G. alpina, a dense-growing shrub with 
small, narrow, lioary leaves, and blossoms 
red and yellow in colour. Though pretty, 
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it is decidedly less showy than the other. 
A species which gave me a great deal of 
satisfaction some years ago is 

G. Banksi, with deeply pinnate leaves, 
each G inches to 8 inches long and of a 
somewhat silky tint. As a flne-foliaged 
plant alone I grew it for some time, and 
was agreeably surprised when, one sum¬ 
mer, it flowered freely. The flowers, 
which were borne in somewhat bottle, 
brush-like racemes, were rich crimson in 
colour. 

G. sulphurea is a sturdy-growing bush 
clothed with needle-like leaves. The 
flowers, which are produced in little 
clusters for some distance along the shoots, 
are pale yellow in colour, and appear 
during late spring or early summer. When 
in bloom it is a very pretty shrub, but 
hardy only in a few warm localities. 
Another of about the same degree of hardi¬ 
ness is 

G. rosmarinifolia, a graceful-knbited 
bush with leaves, as implied by the speciilc 
name, suggestive of those of the Rosemary. 
The flowers, borne in terminal racemes, 
are of a rosy-red colour with a prominent 
style. The species of Grevillea grown 
more than all the others is 

G. robusta, which is largely cultivated 
for its handsome, much-divided leaves. It 
is the only member of the genus that makes 
its appearance in Co vent Garden Market. 
The plants offered for sale consist of a 
single stem freely clothed with their ele¬ 
gant foliage. They are all raised from 
seed, which should be sown as soon as 
possible, for it does not long retain its 
germinating power. As far as my experi¬ 
ence goes it rarely flowers under cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Culture. —The Grevilleae are usually 
classed with hard-wooded plants, but they 
are less particular in their requirements 
than many of these. Nearly the whole of 
them are natives of Australia, and, gener¬ 
ally speaking, they require the protection 
of a greenhouse. They may be stood out 
of doors during the summer, taking care 
that they do not suffer from want of water. 
Propagation is effected by seeds and cut¬ 
tings. A compost made up of loam, peat, 
and sand will suit them well. K. R. W. 


FORCED LILAC. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir, —One of the most beautiful of our 
hardy shrubs is the Lilac, and, fortu¬ 
nately, it is one of our best hardy shrubs 
for forcing during the winter. For tills 
purpose it is admirably adapted, for it 
will force in almost any place where a 
temperature of 50 degs. can be main¬ 
tained. Even a cellar or dark Mushroom- 
house will answer. Of course, under such 
conditions the flowers will be white, and 
there will be an absence of foliage. Where 
that fine kind Charles X (the best of all 
for forcing) is required in a blanched 
form, then it must be forced in some 
warm, darkened place, such as those 
above mentioned. 

It must not be supposed! that because 
the Lilac so readily responds to heat no 
preparation is necessary in order to 
achieve the best results. One often sees 
it. recommended to dig large bushes up 
from the shrubbery, and either place them 
in very large pots or wrap the roots in 
damp mats and place them in heat at 
once. Such rough treatment is not likely 
to meet with much success. In the first 
place, although these large bushes appear 
to show au abundance of flower while In 
the shrubbery, the actual number of 
flower-trasses is small compared' with the 
size of the plant when forced, because it 
will be found that a great percentage of 
the promising buds will be blind, and in 
nine cases out of ten the result will be 
disappointing. Far better hare smaller 
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and neater plants with an equal quantity 
of bloom on them, and in suitable-sized 
pots, such as might be used conveniently 
in house decoration. To obtain such 
plants some care will be needed. In the 
first place, such kinds as are known to 
force well must be selected, and, above 
all, refuse “ grafted ” plants. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it lias become a common practice 
with the nurserymen to graft nearly all 
Lilacs on the Privet. Even if it were 
necessary to graft, the Privet is a most 
unsuitable stock. Again, why graft a 
plant which will root as readily as a 
Gooseberry or Currant, and which can be 
grown with a clean stem just as easily? 
If cuttings are taken in October, prepared 
In a similar way to Gooseberries, and 
planted' in a similar way, a very large 
percentage will root and quickly grow into 
plants suitable for forcing in three years. 
They should be pruned much in the same 
way as Red Currants the first two years. 
In the third year, of course, no pruning 
must be done. Encourage them to make 
well-matured growth, not necessarily long 
growth, but stout, well-ripened shoots, 
such as are seen in well-established bushes 
in the shrubbery. This can be accom¬ 
plished by a little attention at the proper 
time of year, carefully running the spade 
round each plant and slightly lifting early 
in September. This simple detail is the 
most essential of all in the preparation for 
forcing. This is just sufficient to cheek 
any further growth and cause the buds to 
mature thoroughly. As soon as the leaves 
begin to change colour the plants might 
be potted and stood in an exposed part of 
the garden, where they will get the benefit 
of the autumn sun and' November frosts. 
This will further mature the buds and 
bring the plants into first-rate condition 
for hard forciug, if this is found neces¬ 
sary. 

The same plants cannot be forced every 
year. They must have a season to recoup. 
They can, however, be forced every second 
year if properly attended to, as above de¬ 
scribed. T. Arnold. 

The Gardens, Cirencester House. 


PLANT HOUSES. 

For the next eight or nine weeks the tem¬ 
perature of the plant stove should not ex¬ 
ceed G5 degs. at night and 70 degs. by 
day, while for the intermediate house the 
ternperalure for the i>eriod mentioned 
may range 5 degs. to 7 degs. less than 
the figures given. The atmosphere should 
be kept comparatively dry, especially in 
dull and foggy weather, but on bright, 
sunny mornings a light damping of the 
floors and a gentle dewing overhead of 
the plants may be indulged in. Water¬ 
ing, both in these and other houses, 
should be per formed in the morning, and 
avoid spilling water about. Keep houses 
dry and well ventilated In which bedding 
plants are stored, and afford the latter 
water only when it is absolutely required. 
Look over the plants frequently, and re¬ 
move decaying foliage. Observe the same 
care with regard to stock plants In heated 
pits. Feed Cinerarias and Primulas 
which will shortly be flowering with an 
occasional dose of Olay's Fertiliser. The 
same kind of stimulant is also invaluable 
for early-flowering Cyclamens and Gloire 
de Lorraine Begonias, which will soon be 
coming into bloom. Procure and pot up 
a good number of early-flowering 
Gladioli for spring display in greenhouse 
and conservatory. A good number should 
also be planted in borders and suitable 
places in shrub-beds outdoors. For cut¬ 
ting plant them in quantity in breaks 
or borders in the reserve garden, and 
mulch the surface with coarsely sifted 
leaf-mould. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manettla bloolor. —Of climbing plants for 
the greenhouse it is questionable if there 
are any so continuous flowering as this, 
for its brightly-coloured blossoms are pro- 
i duced nearly all the year round. In some 
catalogues it is classed as a stove plant, 
but it will succeed and flower freely in a 
greenhouse temperature of 50 degs. to 60 
degs. It Is a slender-growing climber that 
mounts upward by twining its shoots 
around any support. The tubular-shaped 
flowers are of a bright scarlet and yellow 
tint. Prior to the war, when many differ¬ 
ent subjects were bedded out in-parks and 
gardens, during the summer this Manettla 
was often met with, usually trained around 
sticks some 4 feet or 5 feet in height, and 
then allowed to grow and flower at will. 

Ia this way they kept up a display of their 
brightly-coloured blossoms throughout the 
entire summer. This Manettia is readily 
increased by means of the young growing 
shoots taken during the spring, inserted 
into i>ots of sandy soil, and placed in a 
close propagating case where a gentle heat 
is maintained.—W. T. 

Solomon’s Seal forced _Where it is In¬ 

tended to force this plant, no time should 
be lost in lifting the roots from the open 
ground and placing them in their flower¬ 
ing pots. Where masses of it have been 
undisturbed for some time, the strongest 
crowns are generally around the outside, 
and, as the whole clump will, in all pro¬ 
bability, be too large, the most vigorous 
portions should be detached with their 
attendant fibres and potted singly or 
grouped together in whatever way may 
be desired. A good, open loam with a 
little decayed manure added forms a suit- 
able compost, and, after potting, plunge k 
the plants out of doors till required for 3 
forcing. As a single spike in a pot has - 
a naked appearance, the best way is to 
group several crowns together, so as to 
form a clump, allowing sufficient space to 
each to prevent overcrowding. At no ~ 
time after the potting must it be allowed 
to suffer from want of moisture. Apart 
from its attractive appearance when In 
pots and grouped with other plants in the 
conservatory, we also find it especially 
valuable in a cut state for furnishing 
large vases.—A. G. 

Frame ground.— On a fine morning give 
Calceolarias, Violas, Peutstemons, and 
other plants of a similar nature a look 
over, pulling out weeds, removing dead 
leaves and cuttings, etc., and stir the soil 
lightly between. All will be the better for 
the admission of air in favourable weather 
howl Heated pits containing a miscel¬ 
laneous assortment of bedding plants 
should have the same attention and afford 
water to such as are in absolute need of It, 
otherwise the majority are best kept on 
the dry side. Keep Violets free of dead 
and decaying foliage, stir the soil occa¬ 
sionally, and ventilate freely on every 
favourable opportunity. Keep frames 
filled with Cauliflowers for planting out 
next season well aired, pick off dead leaves, 
and take steps to destroy slugs and vermin 
if they attack the plants. Stir the soil oc¬ 
casionally to maintain it In a sweet, 
healthy condition and prevent mildew at¬ 
tacking the foliage. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums, now in 

their flowering pots, must be kept in a 
light and airy house, as near the glass as 
may be, and with a temperature of 45-50 
degs., according to the weather out of 
doors. Remembering that these fine 
plants are liable to outbreaks of green¬ 
fly, let them be regularly inspected, and 
promptly vaporised upon the first sign of 
trouble. Indeed', an anticipatory vaporis¬ 
ing will do no harm, and may prevent an 
outbreak. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Rearranging tiie n.ANTs. — If the 


MADONNA LILIES AT TUE EDGE OF 

BARBERRIBS. 

Althouoh not usually seen In such a poal- 
tion, this fine old Lily forms n handsome 
edging to n large group of Barberry, the 
dark foliage of which affords a fine con¬ 
trast to the pure white flowers of the 
Lily. The late Mr. W. Snngwln grew this 
Lily in many positions at Trellssick, hut 
never so well ns in front of nn old cottage 
wall mixed with Amaryllis Belladonna, 
tbe foliage of which helped to hide the 
long, wiry «toms of the Lily. O. C. 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 
Mulching and digging.— In the majority 
of cases herbaceous borders are dug up in 
winter—a mistaken practice, unless done 
for the purpose of dividing and re¬ 
arranging the plants, as the digging, 
especially when done with a spade, breaks 
or cots the greater portion of the roots, and 
thus does serious damage. They are all 
the better for being mulched, and the 


easiest and most natural way of doing this 
is to top-dress the ground among them, the 
most suitable material for doing this being 
leaf-mould, of which all plants are exceed¬ 
ingly fond. Besides being highly congenial 
to them on account of the rich vegetable 
matter which It contains, leaf-mould is one 
of the best non-conductors that can be had: 
from 1 Inch to 3 inches in depth of it will 
keep out the severest frost, which gives it 
a double value. The only thing that equals 
It as a protector is Cocoa-nut fibre, a good 
substitute for leaf-6oil. Cocoa-nut fibre is 
exceedingly useful for placing round the 
collars and up the stems of such plants as 
Pentstemons or Antirrhinums, or for sur¬ 
facing beds of Alstrcemerins, Belladonna 
Lilies, Tritonias, Ixias, or oilier bulbs of 
doubtful hardiness. Where leaf soil is 
ararce the most economical way of apply¬ 
ing it is to heap it over the crowns of the 
Plants, and in order to prevent birds from 
disturbing It, it is a good plan to stick a 
twig or two of Gorse or other evergreen 
close around it, which will not only keep 
the leaf-soil in its place, but bide its rather 
unsightly appearance. 
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plants are crowded or irregular as regards 
height and size, and require re arranging, 
flic best plan is to take tbe whole up and 
then trench tbe border, laying them in and 
covering them while tbe work is going on, 
so as to prevent any drying of the roots or 
damage to them by exposure to frost. In 
trenching, a good dressing of rotten 
manure should bo worked in, but in doing 
this it is always advisable to keep it well 
down, as then the roots go down to it, and 
tbe plants are thus enabled to endure dry 
weather better than they otherwise would 
do during the summer. Phloxes and simi¬ 
lar subjects will be much improved by divi¬ 
sion of the clumps, which may be effected 
by cutting them through with the edge of a 
sharp spade or large knife, selecting the 
strongest and best parts for planting, when 
any to spare may advantageously be made 
use of to adorn shrubbery borders or wood¬ 
land walk borders, where strong-growing 
kinds bold their own and look well. 


edge of Barberries . 


AMONG TUE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Winter Aconite.— Quite a number of 
{icople seem to despise this little flower, 
and 1 was glad to see an appreciative note 
from “A. T. .T.” in Gardening of January 
ISth. It is interesting to learn that it 
seems to flower earlier in tbe borders 
where it is turned over than elsewhere. 
Is there not something else to account for 
this earliness, such as soil or jiosltlon? 
Perhaps A. T. J.” will kindly tell us, as 
i was always led to understand that estab¬ 
lished plants bloomed earlier than those 
which were disturbed. Both this and 
Erautliis elUcicus appear to dislike dry 
soil, and appreciate a moist one in sum¬ 
mer. Its home is said to 1m* in shady aud 
humid places. Perhaps '* A. T. J.” has 
his plants in a moist border. 

Cram re conoiroi.i A,— For a big border, 
or, better still, for the wild garden, this 
plant is worth growing. It is u striking 
plant in many ways, with its great leaves 
and i«anicles of small white flowers. 

Veronica fm.ifolia.— A splendid plant of 
this I saw last year in n rock garden gave 
me a different impression of it compared 


with the small bits I had seen previously. 
Growing in a crevice by the side of a 
rocky path, it hung down over the dark 
rockwork, and looked graceful, with its 
i fine foliage and elegant little pale blue 
flowers. I believe It is hardy enough to 
stand in almost any i«rt of the country. 

Kniphofia Macowani* — It would be a 
favour if those of your amateur readers 
who have tried this delightful little Torch 
Lily could give me their experience about 
its hardiness. I have lost plants In win¬ 
ter more than once, and, from the experi¬ 
ences of a few of my friends, I fear that 
It is not so hardy ns we should like. 1 
have tried various suggestions to protect 
it, but nothing short of a handlight seems 
to preserve K. Macowan! with me. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy annuals In 1919.— There is bo 
doubt that there will be a shortage of bed¬ 
ding plants in some quarters during the 
coming summer, owing to the fuel con¬ 
ditions. Some friends of mine are fall¬ 
ing back on hardy annuals for their sum¬ 
mer display with a sort of misgiving, be¬ 
cause they will not be in a position to 
purchase. I think their fears are ground¬ 
less, as I tell them the sowing of hardy 
annuals in masses in their borders will 
be a revelation, providing muny flowers 
for cutting—more, indeed, than they have 
been accustomed to have—while furnish¬ 
ing beauty of colour. I venture to say 
that 1919 will see n great many annuals 
sown, and the shortage of bedding plants 
will really prove a blessing in disguise.— 
Townsman. 

Tiarella unifoliata. At a Temple Show 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
those interested in such flowers were nt- 
ti.i< led by a good group of what seemed 
a glorified form of the Foam Flower, 
Tiarella cordifolia, exhibited 1 under tbe 
above name. It w 7 as very beautiful, with 
its stems from 12 Inches to 24 Inches high, 
and its host of small, creamy-white, fluffy 
flowers, tinged all over as with rose, 
owing to the Apricot colour of the an¬ 
thers. The foliage is also larger, and be¬ 
comes beautifully tinted as late summer 
and autumn come round. After having 
grown this plant and seeing it in various 
gardens, I can confidently say that it is a 
most desirable plant for the border or rock 
garden. It comes from North America.— 
S. Arnott. 

Anchusa myosotldiflora.— Whether it is 
the habit of this plant to have one set of 
leaves for winter and another for spring 
and summer 1 do not know 7 , but a specimen 
here is just shedding the enormous Fox¬ 
glove-like leaves with which it lias formed 
an Imposing mound of green since autumn. 
As these big leaves wither away a fresh 
crop of smaller and neater ones is pro¬ 
duced for the summer. At the same time 
the pretty panicles of little Forget-me-not 
flowers are thrust out. If these are small 
comiuired wuth those of many Borages they 
are numerous, and the branching sprays 
which bear them are exceedingly light and 
graceful. Here A. myosotldiflora Is often 
in bloom early in February, and it goes on 
until full summer. The plant seems to like 
moisture and half-shade.—J., N . TTafra. 

Single Pyrethrum Margery Moore.— 

Looking over an extensive collection of 
single Pyrethrums last year I noted tbe 
beauty of Margery Moore, The colour is 
a kind of flesh-white, almost pure white, 
but with just that flush of colour which 
suffices to make it distinct from other 
white composites, which are fairly plenti¬ 
ful at the season at which it blooms.— 
S. A. 
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Hardy flower borders. —Circumstances 
may have prevented the completion of re¬ 
planting or of rearranging in the case of 
nardy flower border®. This, in a general 
way, will now be better deferred until the 
end of February; but all those who con¬ 
template planting, especially for the pro¬ 
duction or cut flowers, should be looking 
out the best subjects for their particular 
purpose. Doronicums are early and good, 
and the old D. Harpur Crewe, if lifted in 
good clumps, placed in boxes, and put 
into an unheated house, will give pure and 
early yellow bloom®. The now somewliat 
extensive family of Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum ought not to be forgotten, nor should 
the Coreopsis tribe, of which C. El 
Dorado is one of the best. Erigeron.s, 
especially E. speciosus, may be freely 
used, and E. Coulteri makes a useful 
white companion to the better-known sort. 
Lupines are always attractive, and of late 
have been improved almost out of recog- j 
■nition. I am. convinced that this family 
will take a high place in hardy flower 
borders in the. future. Scabiosa cau- 
cas-ica, where it is happy, is worth atten¬ 
tion, and S. cauoasica alba is not without 
value. The enthusiast among hardy 
plants will, however, .find that the chief 
difficulty lies in knowing exactly what to 
exclude and what to include where there is 
such a wide and comprehensive choice.—- 
W. McG. 

Wallflowers and spring-flowedng plant i 
generally should be looked .to from time 
to time," and more especially after there 
ha® been a spell of frost. The thaw is 
liable to leave the roots slackened, and by 
giving timely attention in this respeol 
disaster may be avoided. Similarly, after 
a time of rain and wind, the plants may 
have become loosened. If not firmed up. 
should frost occur, there are almost sure 
to be losses. One seldom sees Erysimums 
now, but they are worth bearing in mind. 
The earliest blooms are already showing 
in a border, and the plants continue in 
flower till nearly midsummer. 

Antirrhinums have been improved so 
much in recent years that they are 
almost indispensable in the flower garden, 
especially for colour soli ernes. Another 
point in their favour is that they continue 
in bloom long after such subjects as Be¬ 
gonias, Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, etc., 
are destroyed by frost. Some obtain the 
best results by growing the plants as 
perennials, sowing the seed in July and 
August; but I prefer to treat them a® 
annuals, growing them on from the com¬ 
mencement of the season without a check. 
Other plants to be raised from seed at the 
present time include Ea.^fc Lothian 
Stocks, Pentstemons, Salpiglossns, Salvia 
tsplenden®, “Pride of Zurich, ” and 
Pansies.—F. W. G. 


Cold frames. —About this time the 
frost® which have hitherto held off may 
bo expected, and it is wise, in the case of 
cold frames, to be ready with protective 
material. Archangel mats of the heavier 
grades are, beyond question, the best and 
most convenient coverings; but these 
have been very difficult to obtain, and 
where they are not in stock substitutes 
must be provided. Such may be old sacks, 
spare pieces of felt, or of carpet. Spare 
net® havo been at times utilised for tills 
purpose, and, failing all else, good sub¬ 
stitutes may be found in strawy litter or 
Bracken. In all cases, especially in the 
ease of the two last-named coverings, the 
protection ought to be removed as soon 
as the frost goes, or, owing to the semi- 
darkness caused during their use, the oc¬ 
cupants of the frames may suffer. When 
the frost is prolonged, there is generally 
a period during the day in which the sun 
shines, and in such cases it is well to re¬ 
move the coverings on, at least, alternate 
days when the temperature is compara¬ 
tively high. It will be found in a general 
way that the effects of damp are more to 
lie dreaded than frost in the case of cold 
frame®, but that does not imply that these 
should be left unprotected during frosty 
©pells.— Kibe. 
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TREES fiJID SHRUBS 


THE BUTCHER’S BROOM 

(RUSCUS ACUI.EATUS). 

This grows freely in the wild part of my 
garden, but only once has it fruited, and 
then there was only a single berry.—E. W. 
Amoore, Kenrith, Hastings. 

-I am pleased to see “ D.’s ” note 

calling attention to the virtues of this 
family. They have always been great 
favourites of mine, from the days when I 
found the old clumps here were the most 
promising hunting grounds for nests of 
interesting birds. Chiffchaffs ptefer them 
to any other bush in this garden, and in 
the good old days now and then a 
nightingale maMe use of a clump that bad 
caught up a good supply of last season's 
dead leaves. Wise birds, too, for surely no 
cat could climb the slender stems and find 
support among the prickly cladodes. I 
should say it would be hard to find any 
garden In eastern England with more 
clumps of the common Ruscus aculeatus 
than in this. My forbears evidently found 
it useful to fill up under the too numerous 
trees they allowed to run up. One of the 
excitements of childish days was the find¬ 
ing of a berry or two on all this mass of 
dark greenery. Later in life I examined 
the flowers under a lens and found the 
scarcity of berries was due to the fact that 
all of our plants were the pistilliferous, or 
female, form. Since then I have kept a 
watch for the male form and begged a bit 
from all the gardens I found it in, and 
berries are no longer such rarities. Going 
further with my investigations I found In 
certain gardens there were forms that bore 
berries freely, and through the generosity 
of their owners I have now good clumps of 
them. The rarest form is quite a dwarf, 
but justifies its existence by bearing herma¬ 
phrodite flowers, that is, each contains 
anthers as well as pistil and ovary, so with 
luck each flower can in time become a 
berry, and most of them do. From several 
sources I have obtained a montecioue form, 
that is, one in which both pistilliferous and 
staminlferous flowers are borne. So far 
as my observations go I believe that the 
blooms borne on a shoot in its first year of 
flowering are all male, and those produced 
in later seasons are all feiflale. Anyway, 
the old shoots bear plentiful supplies of 
berries, and this is a very handsome 
form to grow. Canon Ellacombe gave me 
two very distinct forms, one very tall, with 
a flexuose stem and larger but fewer 
cladodes than in the ordinary form. It 
has a distinct appearance, and will be 
handsome when it lias formed a large 
specimen. His other variety is a mere 
curiosity, being very dwarf and congested, 
and, like some dwarfs, seems to have a 
kink in its temper, and grows in a 
grudging, eulky way. One of the most 
pleasing forms I have I got from the Con¬ 
tinent from more than one source, but cer¬ 
tainly one was from M. Chenault, of 
Orleans, as var. angustifolius. It is 
greyer in general colouring and its 
cladodes are very narrow and sharply 
pointed; so much so that one can see in 
this form, more than in any other, a family 
likeness to its Asparagus relations.—E. A. 
Bowles, Myddelton House , Waltham 
Cross. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola) is 
among the few winter-flowering plants of 
the moment. An evergreen, and included 
in the British Flora, it is among these 
shrubby plants that have a preference for 
moist and even wet soils, and may there¬ 


fore be planted in woodland places near 
the lake or other positions where the con¬ 
ditions named obtain. It is also useful for 
shady positions, and in winter, when the 
majority of shrubs are leafless, the glossy 
green bushes are seen to advantage. • Its 
flowers are each about half an inch long, 
drooping, greenish-yellow, and disposed in 
clusters from the axils of the leaves, 
terminating the preceding year’s growth 
and occasionally almost hidden by them. 
They emit a pleasing and delicate fra¬ 
grance which, by no means always dis¬ 
cernible in the open at the time of its 
flowering (January and February), is more 
decided when its branches are cut and 
brought indoors. In this connection it may 
b* said that, save Chrysogonum Virgin¬ 
ia num, I know of no plant which takes up 
water so readily; even considerably 
withered specimens quickly recover. It is, 
iu my experience, in this respect unique 
among plants of shrubby habit.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 

The Mexican White Pine (Pinus Aya* 
cahuite).—In many respects thi9 Mexican 
Pine closely resembles the Blue Pine of the 
Himalaya (Pinus excelsa), but there arc 
small differences by which the two trees 
may be distinguished. In a state of 
Nature it grows 100 feet high, and until it 
is quite half grown the bark remains fairly 
smooth. The young shoots are downy, 
thereby differing from the shoots of P. 
excelsa, which are glabrous. On different 
trees the cones vary a good deal in size, 
sometimes being 6 inches to 8 inches long 
and at other times 12 inches to 18 inches 
long. In general appearance they closely 
resemble the cones of the Blue Pine, but 
it will be noticed that the basal scales are 
recurved, whereas in the Blue Pine they 
are not. It is not so hardy as Pinus ex¬ 
celsa, although it i6 not injured by the 
severest winters experienced in the south 
of England. Very fine examples of this 
species arc to be seen in the famous Bicton 
Arboretum, while it is also met with in 
several other collections. It succeeds in 
well-drained, loamy soil, and, when once 
established, grows rapidly, adding quite 
IS Inches to its height each year. An at¬ 
tempt has been made to increase the num¬ 
ber of plants available for planting by 
grafting it upon stocks of P. excelsa, but 
such plants are not worth procuring, and 
no other good means of propagation is 
known than by seeds. As In the ease of 
other Pines, it should be planted in per¬ 
manent positions whilst quite small, for 
plants below feet in height re-establish 
themselves much better than those of 
4 feet or upwards.—D. 

Darla Laurus.— Mention of the different 
si>ecies of Ruscus in a recent number of 
Gardening reminds me of the ornamental 
qualities of a near ally. Dame Laurus (The 
Alexandrian Laurel), formerly known as 
Ruscus racemosus, a name that is still 
often used. It is strictly an-evergreen. 
The bright red berries are, as a rule, but 
sparely borne in this country. Like the 
Butcher’s Broom, this Dame will succeed 
la partially shaded spots, but a fairly 
moist soil is essential. In its habit of 
giowth it bears a certain amount of re¬ 
semblance to some of the Bamboos, and as 
it attains a height of only 2 feet to 4 feet 
it is very effective ns a foreground to the 
larger-growing members of that genus. 
The gracefully-disposed shoots are useful 
for cutting, as they last a long time in 
water. It is a native of the South of 
Europe and Asia Minor.—K. R. W. 
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VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The subject of our illustration, Moore's 
Vegetable Marrow, forms a very useful 
part of the kitchen garden produce. Pro¬ 
perly treated, Vegetable Marrows ought to 
be eaten when about one-fourth or one- 
sixth of their full ordinary size. If they 
are boiled quickly in plenty of water until 
quite tender, carefully strained, and served 
with melted butter they make a most de¬ 
licious and appetising dinner adjunct. 

Early cutting, careful cooking, and serv¬ 
ing are the chief points to which attention 
should be paid. Grow Vegetable Marrows 
quickly, and they are almost sure to be 
good; grow r them slowly, and you will find 
them often tough and bitter. Hence the 
soil or place in which they are grown can 
hardly be too rich. On a rubbish-heap, for 
instance. Vegetable Marrows grow with 
wonderful vigour, and fruit abundantly. 
They are also capital plants for filling any 
nook or corner, covering dead fences or 
walls, scrambling over outbuildings, or 


water, but if on poor, thin, or sandy soils, 
they should be plentifully watered in dry 
weather with liquid manure or clean 
water, and must not on any account be ! 
allowed to flag, else mildew will follow' on 
the heels of the check, and complete failure 
be the result. A yet simpler w r ay of grow¬ 
ing them for those who have no glass, and 
are content to wait a little longer for their . 
Marrows, is to plant the seeds in the open 1 
ground about the beginning of May. A 
handlight, qr bell-glass, or flower-pot 
placed over them may bring them up all 
the sooner, but they will come up without 
any such aids. As regards varieties, few 
or no Vegetable Marrows are really 
superior to good stocks of the old white 
and green striped, if these be growm 
rapidly and are gathered young. Moore’s 
Vegetable Marrow (shown in our illustra¬ 
tion) is quite a first-rate sort, being ex¬ 
ceedingly .prolific, and so is Pen-y-byd, as it 
produces very large quantities of hand¬ 
some, nearly globular fruits of very excel- 


Peas. If the soil under consideration has 
become worn out and is deficient of lime, 
then let it have a good dressing of super¬ 
phosphate after it has been dug. There 
is no better time than February to carry 
out this work. 

Mulching. —Much may be done for 
early Peas on the approach of hot, dry 
weather by mulching with suitable mate¬ 
rial. Manure in a decayed state is a good 
stand-by, but in these days it is difficult to 
procure. Rotted leaves or Grass mow¬ 
ings make good substitutes. There are 
on the market many new sorts which 
have proved excellent croppers, but there 
are still old varieties that, despite com¬ 
petition, yet hold their own, and amongst, 
dwarf early sorts I favour English Won¬ 
der, William Hurst, and The Sherwood. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


yOTES AND REPLIES. 

Turnip Laing’s Garden Swede _Those 

who do not care for the large and, at 
times, rather strongly flavoured' Swede of 
the farm might very well sow a few lines 
of Laing’s Garden Swede for winter use. 
The variety is of medium size and of ex¬ 
cellent flavour, while, w’bon boiled, it 



Long White Vegetable Marrow . 


growing in any out-of-the-way or rubbishy 
place. This form of vegetable should be 
sown early in April under glass. A tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to CO degs. will soon 
cause the seeds to vegetate. As soon as 
the phints form a rough leaf, i>ot them off 
singly Into 5-inch or G-inch pots, and ret uni 
them to a frame until re-established. The 
Marrows may then be gradually inured to 
the open afr, and be finally planted in their 
fruiting places about the end of May. It. 
is of no use planting them out earlier, as 
they are tender and easily injured by frost. 
When they make a good start in their new' 
quarters the shoots may be stopped, to 
make each one-throw out from six to eight 
leading shoots or stems. These may be led 
off in different directions to form the plant, 
and it is seldom that any more stopping or 
attention in training will be necessary. 
After the plants reach a considerable size 
or age a Marrow will be produced under 
each leaf, and if the fruits be cut young, 
and none be left to ripen 9eeds, the plants 
will go on bearing until October. If 
plnnted on rich mounds or manure-heaps, 
the plants will need* hut little,-«if any, 
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lent flavour. Some people like the Custard 
Marrow, but, generally speaking, it is not 
so useful as the above-mentioned kinds. 


EARLY PEAS. 

No vegetable is more eagerly looked for 
or more welcomed by all classes of the 
community than garden Peas. I use the 
term garden Peas advisedly, because I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that they 
outrival in excellence those which flood 1 
our markets and are field-growm. Some 
may be disposed to put it dowm to senti¬ 
ment, but give me ga rden-grown Pen8 for 
sweetness. 

Early sowing.—I t is a mistake to sow 
too early, as there is nothing gained when 
the ground is in a cold and unprepared’ 
condition. The exact date of sowing— 
w'hen everything can be regarded as safe 
—may not always be fixed. There Is 
another factor which has to be taken Into 
account, and that Is the locality In which 
one resides. 

I do not know of any other vegetable 
that pays better for good culture than 


I»os»esses a good colour. It might be pro¬ 
fitably grown by allotment-holders, some 
of whom do not care for the orthodox 
winter garden Turnip. Sow in April, and 1 
thin to 9 Inches apart. 

Brussels Sprouts are best sown under 
glass to secure a long season of growth 
and a strong plant. I am averse to sow¬ 
ing in strong heat. Many sow in boxes, 
but the best results are obtained by sow¬ 
ing broadcast in o frame, as advised 
above, as, grown thus, the plants get moro 
natural treatment, and are more freely 
exposed as growth is made. There are 
many excellent- varieties. I prefer the 
medium growers, such as Tne Bullet-, 
Paragon, and Dwarf Gem. These may bo 

f )lanted closer than the large growers. I 
lave found some very large kinds give a 
big percentage of open Sfirouts at the 
base. No matter what kind is grown, 
much heavier crops are obtained by start¬ 
ing under glass, pricking off again on to 
a warm border and planting out at tho 
end of April or early in May. The trans- 
lanting makes a dwarfer plant, and tho 
prouts are superior. For late supplies, 
the seed is bpst sowi^ in the open. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Muscat Grapes require a long season of 
growth and careful management to bring 
the fruit to perfection. The Vines which 
are to furnish the principal crop should 
now bo started, in order that they may 
pass through the critical stages of growth 
during tho most favourable season, and 
that the fruit may colour well and ripen 
perfectly. Tho Vines and bouses, having 
been cleansed, the borders watered, and a 
top-dressing given (in the manner pre¬ 
viously advised), the vineries should now 
be closed, and a night temperature of 50 
degs., rising to about 65 degs. by sun- 
heat, should be maintained, the Vines and 
the interior of the vinery being syringed 
two or three times daily. 

Melons sown in January have made 
their first rough leaf, and preparations 
null now be made for planting them. A 
bed of fermenting materials is got ready 
by mixing equal parts of stable manure 
and leaves in a heap in the open. The 
heap is turned every third day until the 
rank vapour* has passed off, placing the 
out-sides of the heap in the middle when 
turning it. The Melon-house is tho- 
roughly cleansed before making up the 
hotbed. Tread the materials firmly as the 
work proceeds. The compost should con¬ 
sist of good loam mixed with mortar 
rubble, and if the loam is poor a little 
bone meal may be added. Tfiis should be 
placed in mounds at distances of about 18 
inches apart. When the soil has become 
thoroughly warmed tlirough, the Melons 
may be planted, making the soil quite 
firm about the roots. Tlie plants should 
not require water for some time after they 
are planted, as the moisture in the soil and 
bed should suffice until the plants have 
made considerable growth. The tempera¬ 
ture of the house must be maintained at 
65 degs. to 70 degs. at night, allowing a 
rise of 5 degs. by day, and a further in¬ 
crease of 10 degs. during times of sun¬ 
shine, when air is admitted. Syringe 
the young plants once or twice a day, , ac¬ 
cording to weather conditions, and keep 
the atmosphere moist by frequently damp¬ 
ing the paths and walls. 

Strawberries. —As soon as the ground is 
dry enough, the beds should be examined, 
with a view to removing any runners that 
were overlooked in the autumn. After¬ 
wards Lightly fork over the soil to break 
the surface and to get any weeds out that 
may be present. The mild winter has 
been favourable to the formation of sur¬ 
face roots, and great oare must be taken 
tliat these are not injured. A top-dress¬ 
ing of old potting soil, old compost, and 
mulchings from Vine and Peach borders, 
to which have been added a little bone 
meal and a liberal quantity of soot, and 
applied about 2 inches deep over the bed, 
will benefit the plants, as the old crowns 
throw out fresh, active surface feeders 
annually. Where the soil is heavy and 
cold, a dressing of this kind will suit the 
plants much better than manure. The 
beds should l>e given a mulch of stable 
manure before the weeds commence to 
grow or the orow-ns push forth young 
leaves. This mulching keeps in moisture, 
and, having time to get thoroughly washed 
and bleached, it saves the usual littering 
down with straw when the berries are 
swelling. 

Cabbage. —A little seed sown now in a 
frame will furnish plants for April plant¬ 
ing. Such plants grow very quickly, and 
are of delicious quality. 

Leeks. — I prefer to sow in boxes. The 
soil should be made very firm and the seed 
sown thinly. Place the boxes in a tem¬ 
perature of from 55 dogs, to 60 degs. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Orchards. —Time should be spared for 
pruning fruit trees in orchards as soon as 
that in connection with gardens has been 
brought to a conclusion. If the trees con¬ 
sist of standards and bushes planted alter¬ 
nately in the rows, or alternate rows of 
the same, the pruning required by the bush 
trees will be the same as needed for those 
in the garden, the only difference being 
that they may, on account of there being 
more space at command, be allowed to 
extend, both vertically and laterally, to 
a greater extent than is permissible in the 
previous-named case. Tne heads of stan¬ 
dards should be kept thin and sufficiently 
open for sunlight and air to reach the 
branches. Cut back any portions of 
boughs broken either by the wind or when 
fruit> gathering. V her e it has not been 
possible to give them this attention during 
the past three seasons, a good deal of 
thinning will be required now, which 
should, however, be carried out without 
further delay, for the longer it is post¬ 
poned the. worse will become the condition 
'of the trees. The same advice applies in 
regard to older orchards filled entirely 
with standards of greater age than the 
preceding. When finished and the prun- 
tngs have been collected and burnt, take 
steps to free the trees of lichen, Moss, and 
insect pests. Standards are most diffi¬ 
cult to deal with, especially when of any 
great height. If the spraying outfit at 
command is inadequate for dealing with 
extra-sized trees, dust every part of the 
heads, when damp after rain or fog, with 
a mixture of fresn slaked lime and soot, 
and li mew ash the stems. Spray bushes 
and younger standards with caustic alkali 
solution. Then, as far as ways and means 
will allow, afford all trees in need of such 
assistance a manurial dressing in some 
shape or form, to obviate them getting 
into an exhausted condition. 

Kitchen garden. —In tho warmer dis¬ 
tricts, a first sowing of Peas of a round- 
seeded variety may lx> made in a warm 
position, such a.s a Urdcr facing south 
with a wall or hedge at the back to afford 
shelter from cold winds. If the rows are 
disposed 6 feet to 8 feet apart, the inter¬ 
vening spaces can then bo utilised for 
other crops, such as early Potatoes, 
Spinach, Radishes, Lettuces, and, in due 
course. Cauliflowers under cloches or ar¬ 
rangements made for growing the same 
under hand lights. At one end of the bor¬ 
der several, or as many rows aa will meet 
the probable demand, of Broad Beans of 
the Longpod type should be sown or dib¬ 
bled in after making the ground firm. 
Radishes may also be sown if provision is 
made for covering the drills at night and 
during the day also, when necessary, with 
mats or straw litter. Shallots and Garlic 
in sufficient quantity to meet the demand 
may also be planted now on rich, well- 
worked ground on a border or in the open. 
Get Seakale cuttings made as fast as suit¬ 
able pieces of roots detached from forcing 
crowns l>ecome available. Tie in bundles 
and heel them in outside till required for 
planting. Tho plot for them should in the 
meantime be heavily ma.mia*ed and dug. 
The same may be said with regard to that 
required for Onions, if not already done, 
while the area on which the Parsnip crop 
is to be grown should be lightly forked 
over, and all rough lumps pulverised , with 
a view to getting the soil into suitable con¬ 
dition for sowing the first favourable op¬ 
portunity. Get early Potatoes boxed and 
put into a cool, light place to sprout ready 
for planting in the next and succeeding 
months outside. 

Kitchen garden. —Get requirements in 
the way of seeds listed and forwarded 
without delay. Plant sprouted Potatoes 
in hotbed frames prepared as advised, and 
sow Radishes between the rows to come 
off early. A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Planting. —It is generally conceded tliat 
the best results follow when planting is 
done from the end of September till the 
middle of November, but it may not al¬ 
ways be convenient to oairy out the work 
between the times indicated. Sometimes, 
too, September and October are too dry 
to permit of planting being done in a satis¬ 
factory way. and those who have much 
work of the kind on their hands must per¬ 
force prolong the planting season until 
March or April. The chief difficulty in 
I connection with late planting is the fact 
that the drying winds of spring coll for 
extra work in the way of watering and, at 
times, of protection. When planting has 
been done in autumn, and the plants have 
taken a grip of ground that has been well 
done to, such work is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, but in spring planting they must 
be carefully watched, and, when neces¬ 
sary, assisted. When rare or new plants 
are being put in, I prefer spring plant¬ 
ing—April for choice, as the soil is then 
sweet, mellow, and friable. A consign¬ 
ment of Azaleas lately come to hand has, 
meantime, been carefully laid in, and the 
plants will remain in their present quar¬ 
ters until conditions are much more 
favourable for planting than is the case 
at the time of writing. 

Hardy fruit. —When any grafting is in 
view, the correct sort of scions should now 
; be secured and laid in moist soil in a 
i shady place. The selection of the right 
kind does not involve much trouble when 
pruning is going on, and a few extra 
scions never come amiss, even if they aro 
not needed at home. After the experiences 
of the past year or two, one may safely pro¬ 
phesy a run upon large Apples. Such may 
be found in Bismarck, Pea^good’s Nonsuch, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Warner’s King, and 
Lord Derby, all of which turn in at or 
about this time, and which produce hu ge 
! and handsome fruits. Let pruning ami 
: planting l>e forwarded as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible when conditions are favourable for 
tho work, and all prunings, etc., ought to 
l>e removed without delay, in order that 
the soil may bo cleaned, forked up, or 
mulched, as the case may be. 

Seed lists. —These are now coming in 
with a rush', and orders ought to be made 
out and forwarded as speedily as possible. 
Even in these times there a.re novelties, 
and a few packets are generally ordered 
for trial; but for main crops reliance will 
be placed upon the old and proved kinds 
of former years. A few novelties in 
Sweet Peas, and flower seeds generally, 
are usually included, so that anything 
good may not be missed, but far trial 
quite a small packet suffices. 

Soft-wooded plants, generally, from 
which cuttings are needed may also now 
be placed in heat, in older to induce 
young growths, as these make the best 
cuttings. Heliotropes and Fuchsias are 
very easily propagated in this way, and 
those who yet grow Mrs. Pollock or any 
of tlie tricolor Pelargoniums may readily 
work up their stock in this manner. 

Vegetable garden.— -Work lias been to 
some extent held up by unsuitable 
weather, but with the turn of the year no 
opportunity must be missed in order that 
the cultivation of the soil is pushed for¬ 
ward. Every season brings its ow-n work, 
and when these overlap there is bound to 
be confusion. It is a good policy, how¬ 
ever, to keep off the land when it is wot 
and sticky. Any soot or charcoal dust 
from the bed of rubbish fires may be scat¬ 
tered over the site of the Onion bed. Look 
over roots in store, and remove l>ad or 
doubtful specimens. A few* seeds of 
Brussels Sprouts may be sown for early 
use. There is generally a demand for 
these, comparatively early in the season, 
and they require a long period of growth. 

W. McGftfog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 
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MEALY BUG. 

I find the underside and spaces of the 
sparred staging opposite the Vines are 
pretty likely harbours for this pest, so I 
am proposing to syringe thoroughly this 
staging with paraffin in water, paint the 
Vine rods with Gishurst, peel off the bark, 
paint the rods with a mixture of tor, soft 
scop, and clay, remove the soil 3 inches 
or 4 inches off top of roots, replace this 
with a thin layer of fresh soil and' turf, 
above which will be put a compost of 
joultry manure and soil in the proportion 
of two to one, which should put all in 
readiness for starting the Vines on 
March 1, and, fcv the addition of a little 
Thomson’s Vine manure later on, I think 
there should be a r re tty sure prospect of 
a good crop of Grapes free from mealy¬ 
bug. I should be glad to know through 
your columns that you agree with me, or 
have any information you would give of 
improvement.— Clydeside. 

[While agreeing with the resolution to 
take energetic measures to rid the Vines 
and vinery of mealy-bug, and as you in¬ 
vite criticism, we think your proposed 
methods of setting about it somewhat in 
need of amendment, not only to make 
them more complete, but to render the de¬ 
sired end more certain of attainment. In 
the first place, a vigorous scrubbing of the 
staging, both of the under as well 
as the upper sides with a strong mix¬ 
ture of soft soap, paraffin, and hot water 
would be far more effectual than the pro¬ 
posed syringlng8 would be. Then It is 
almost useless to cleanse the.staging only, 
as the Insects are just as likely to be 
secreted in the chinks of the rafters and 
other portions of woodwork as not. Con¬ 
sequently, the whole structure should be 
subjected to a thorough cleaning with the 
same mixture and well rinsed down after¬ 
wards. While this is going on, cover the 
Vines with mats, to prevent the paraffin 
from doing them harm. The divesting of 
the rods of loose bark should necessarily 
precede the house-cleaning, and spread 
mats or an old sheet beneath them for the 
bark to fall into. Burn the latter as soon 
as finished. If the rods are scrubbed with 
warm, soapy water, there will bo need 
to paint them with Gishurst Compound. 
Dissolve 2 ozs. of soft soap in each gallon 
of water required for this purpose, and 
be careful not to bruise the buds with the 
scrubbing-brush. The tar-clay remedy is 
one of the best if properly prepared, care¬ 
fully applied, and not allowed to come into 
contact with the buds. With regard to 

Top-dressing the border after removing 
an inch of the old surface soil,better results 
would follow if the manure is mixed with 
the compost and all applied together. If 
you use poultry manure, Thomson’s Vine 
manure would not be required, as the one 
would have a tendency to neutralise the 
effects of the other. Of the two we prefer 
the latter, as it encourages vigorous, 
fruitful growth. Poultry manure must be 
cautiously used, 8 ozs. per square yard 
being the maximum quantity that can be 
safely applied'. Apply “Thomson’s” in 
accordance with directions sent with it. 
It would be better if the compost con¬ 
sisted only of good, fibrous loam chopped 
roughly to pieces, with additions such 
as wood ashes, or chaired soil and a fair 
proportion of old lime rubble, but nothing 
else beyond the manure. In our previous 
replies we may have possibly advised you 
to procure a copy of “ Vines and Vine 
Culture.” If not, theh we recommend 
you to do so at once pom^tlji* 


SPUR PRUNING. 

I should be very greatly obliged 
for information. about spur pruning 
j espalier-trained fruit-trees. I have had 
little experience, although I have read 
about it, but am not altogether clear on 
the subject. The trees are about ten or 
eleven years old, and have had little time 
bestowed on them, and, consequently, they 
are in bad condition, the spurs big and 
close together, with little blossom. What 
do you consider a good spur, and if there 
are three or four shoots to some, as on 
Pear enclosed, should they all be retained 
and pruned to two or three buds? Plums, 
fan and espalier trained trees, as well as 
Pears, I am in doubt about.—E. C. 

[According to the spur sent, your trees 
have been sadly neglected in the way of 
pruning in the past and the only sensible 
manner of dealing with them now is to 
prune one-half of the spurs bodily away, 
and to shorten back the remainder as far 
as circumstances will permit. The spurs 
selected for cutting away should be such 
as are badly placed and those carrying few 
or no fruit-buds, and if there is any differ¬ 
ence in tlieir length, those which project 
beyond their neighbours. With this to 
work upon, a close scrutiny of the spurs 
o:i the trees will enable you to decide 
which you should retain and which to 
prune away. In performing the latter do 
not cut the spurs off close to the branches 
from which they originate, but leave a 
piece of wood about 3| inches in length. 
These pieces of wood, or “stumps,” in¬ 
variably have one or more latent buds at 
their bases, which push forth and form 
young shoots the following season. These 
shoots should be pinched, or cut back to 
four buds about the beginning of August 
to form spurs. The following year these 
spurs set plenty of good bold flower-buds, 
thus enabling the grower to deal with the 
remainder of the long old spurs the follow¬ 
ing autumn in precisely the same manner 
as that detailed above, when the trees will 
eventually become entirely clothed with 
new spurs. Often latent buds will push 
from the branches themselves when a tree 
has been spur-pruned, and these generally 
develop into fruit-buds. Should the cut¬ 
back portions of wood or “ stumps ” pro¬ 
duce a superabundance of young shoots, 
pull out all the weakest while they aye 
young and succulent, retaining two of the 
strongest, and one only if there is danger 
of overcrowding. Regarding the shorten¬ 
ing back of the spurs to be retained on the 
trees at the present pruning, and referring 
again to the specimen sent, you will, no 
doubt, have noticed that at about half its 
length three or four twigs are issuing from 
one side, three of which have incipient 
fruit-buds on their points. In this particu¬ 
lar instance this spur might have been ad¬ 
vantageously shortened back to within an 
inch of the i>oint from wiiere these twiggy 
growths emanate. This portion would 
then have broken and sent out one or more 
shoots this coming season, which would 
require to be stopijed back next August in 
the manner already described. You cannot 
go far wrong in shortening all such spurs 
in this way. We would advise you to thin 
out last season’s growths to one on each 
spur, and prune this piece back hard to 
two buds in the case of Pears. 

With Plums it is best to leave the wood 
a little longer, as fruit-buds invariably 
form at the base ot last season's shoots 
when they are shortened back at the proper 
time. In extending espaliers, the buds on 
the upright portion of growth, or that 
which will ultimately become the Btem, 


should most certainly be rubbed out, with 
the exception of the two topmost ones, 
which will, of course, be retained for form¬ 
ing the new tier of branches with, training 
the one to the right and the other to the 
left hand. It is injudicious to leave spurs 
on the stem portion of espaliers, and they 
should be confined to the branches alone.] 

FRUIT IN SCHOOL GARDENS. 
Bearing in mind the fact that while the 
successful culture of nearly all kinds of 
vegetables was a prominent feature in cot¬ 
tage gardens and allotments, the various 
kinds of fruit which could also be grown 
are much neglected, and, in the rare cases 
seen, are poorly done. 

I suggested when taking over a number 
of boys from the local school, for whom 
gardens had been provided, that it would 
be advisable (the individual gardens being 
considerably larger than is usually the 
case) that we should devote some of our 
attention to fruit, and I am glad to say 
that particular part of the curriculum has 
been much appreciated. I hope, in time, 
each boy may be the owner of one or two 
cordon Apple, Pear, and Plum trees, but 
these- are in the future. In the meantime 
we have to be content with the results of 
home propagation and the gifts of friends 
in the way of spare Raspberry canes and 
Strawberry runners. It was interesting 
to watch the delight and enthusiasm of 
the boys a short time before Christmas, 
when, having selected an afternoon when 
the surface of the ground was fairly dry, 
we lifted and replanted the cuttings of 
Gooseberries, Red, White, and Black 
Currants that were made and inserted 
early last spring. Nice plump shoots 
having been selected they had done re¬ 
markably well, large masses of roots being 
in evidence, especially on tbe Red and 
White Currants. Starting thus, with the 
fruits in their earliest stage, the boys will 
be coached in the various methods of 
pruning that lead to the development of 
nice shapely bushes, a branch of gardening 
that, as a rule, receives scant attention; 
also, if time and conditions permit, in the 
several different forms of training adopted 
in gardens. The collection of small gar¬ 
dens running side by side gives us tbe op¬ 
portunity of grouping the fruit in the one 
position, and so giving the easier chance 
of protection when the necessary material 
can be obtained. Nothing much will be 
done in the way of Strawberries and Rasp¬ 
berries except to afford the opportunity of 
explaining the mode of propagation, and 
if by-and-bye we can manage a bit of 
rough, open fencing at one end of the gar¬ 
den I anticipate a few plants of Logan¬ 
berries; indeed, the Idea once started, we 
hope to make the fruit tuition as complete 
and comprehensive as circumstances per¬ 
mit, and hope it may lead presently to ex¬ 
tended fruit cultivation in cottage gardens 
and allotments. E. II. g. 

* Hardwick. 


THE MORELLO CHERRY. 

In some gardens the Morelio Cherry is 
most disappointing, the branches dying 
away in an apparently inexplicable man¬ 
ner. I think a sluggish root action is 
answerable for most of the failures. To 
this and hard winter pruning, or the two 
combined, may be fairly traced the down¬ 
ward course of many trees. With others 
it is the want of suitable food, the yellow- 
cast of the foliage plainly denoting this, 
and which, if not arrested in its early 
stages, soon brings about the tree's down¬ 
fall. 


On heavy and cold soils too much care 
cannot be taken in the preparation of the 
site for^t^t^es, especiajU^^ | 0 |fi:ordiug 
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ample drainage—that is, if not present 
naturally. The site—a northern aspect, 
which is the beet generally that can be de¬ 
voted to the culture of the Morello—is 
often, on account of its position, in any¬ 
thing but a satisfactory state, both as re¬ 
gards soil and drainage. In a garden I 
know this Cherry would not at one time 
succeed, the branches dying away whole¬ 
sale. The remedy was found in affording 
free drainage and devoting a good portion 
of the border to the roots, without any 
disturbance of the surface for other crops. 
The roots by this treatment are kept quite 
up to the surface; consequently, they de¬ 
rive the full benefit of the sun’s rays. In 
preparing the site, the border w T as raised 
above the ordinary ground level, a tile 
drain also being laid direct from the bpse 
of each station into the drain running 
along the walk. Over the bottom, before 
returning the soil, flat tiles were laid, these 
in their turn being covered with old brick 
rubbish. To the soil, as it was being re¬ 
turned, was added a fair amount of burnt 
refuse and wood ashes. As regards prun¬ 
ing, the trees are gone over in the early 
summer, shortening back any shoots ndt 
required for laying in so as to form spurs. 
In the early autumn, after all the fruit is 
gathered, the trees are generally over¬ 
hauled, further pruned if necessary, and 
the shoots nailed in. My opinion is that 
the shoots are not best nailed in until the 
period named. In the firet place, it would 
interfere with the fruit, and, further, the 
shoots are enabled to become better ripened 
if allowed more freedom throughout the 
summer. Black aphis, often such a pest, 
will not be troublesome if the trees are 
syringed during the winter, and also be¬ 
fore the buds burst in the spring, with the 
petroleum remedy. This should be used 
quite warm, as in this state it is more 
efficacious. Afterwards, when the fruit is 
set and swelling, one or two vigorous 
syringings of a decoction of Quassia and 
soft soap will also keep this pest at bay. 
Black aphis can be kept under if carefully 
watched, but, once let it get hold, the diffi¬ 
culty commences, and in the end most 
likely the trees will entirely fail. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Root stocks.— The following information 
may interest and possibly help Mr. G. M. 
Taylor, who in the issue of your journal 
dated December 21st gave such an inter¬ 
esting article on root stocks. Some time 
ago a man from the country was helping 
me to plant fruit-trees. In the course of 
conversation he told me that the finest and 
most fruitful Pear-tree which he had ever 
seen was one grown by a relative of his on 
the side of a dwelling-house. All who saw | 
this tree in the season of blossom or fruit 
admired it, whilst not a few envied the 
owner of it. I plied my man with ques¬ 
tions, and elicited the following facts :— 

(1) The Pear-tree had been grafted on an 
ordinary Hawthorn taken from a hedge. 

(2) It would not have succeeded as a stan¬ 
dard, because the stem of the Pear-tree 
eventually became so much larger than the 
stem of the Hawthorn stock that the tree 
would have been top-heavy. (3) The soil 
in which this tree was grown wa6 of a 
medium nature, being neither very light j 
nor very heavy. I do not profess to be 
learned in these matters, but I have often 
thought of that tree and wondered whether 
its abnormal fertility was due to the fact 
that it was grafted on the Hawthorn, or 
whether it was not partly, or even princi- 
pally, due to the fact that the eventual 
difference in size between the stems of the 
stock and scion produced that constriction 
which is acknowledged by all to favour 
fertility.—L. O. Louohlin, Hartley , Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Digitized by 


Vines. —All ou/fcside Vine borders should 
now be given a mulch of rough stable 
manure 4 inches to 6 inches thick. This 
will protect the roots from severe frost, 
and where Vines have been showing a ten¬ 
dency towards weakness of growth, a rich 
muloh 'should be applied, which will benefit 
the Vines by enriching the bolder through 
the carrying down of the ammonia and 
nitrogenous food materials by the rains.— 
F. W. G. __ 

OBITUARY. 

MR. GEORGE BUNYARD, V.M.H. 
Although in a delicate state of health, 
the'passing of this most estimable mem¬ 
ber of the nursery profession (briefly re¬ 
ferred to in our issue of February 1st, 
ip. 591 came somewhat ns a surprise to 
many. It was as an expert in fruit cul¬ 
ture that the deceased made his name 
famous back in the later years of the old 
Chiswick exhibitions. Since 'then, and up 
to the present time, the reputation of the 
Maidstone firm has stood in the first rank 
as fruit growers and fruit tree producers, 


nurseries are at AlLington, just outside df 
the confines of Maidstone He it was who 
introduced there the use of the horse hoe 
and other means for facilitating the pro¬ 
duction of fruit trees as cheaply as is 
consistently possible. Favoured there 
with an ideal soil and an admirable situa*- 
tiooi, he turned it to the utmost possible 
service, and exemplified to all who cared 
to visit the Allington Nurseries what 
high-class hardy fruit culture really 
meant when put iuto practice. 

He also had a keen eye for any choice 
form of vegetable, which he would, by 
process of selection, still further improve. 
In this way one of our very best Scarlet 
Runner Beans came into more prominent 
notice. With the ground at Ills disposal, 
lie could save for seed many such vege¬ 
tables where they would come under his 
keen critical eye. General nursery stock 
did not escape hLs notice by any means, 
and in recent years hardy herbaceous 
plants were propagated in large numbers. 

He was one of the original sixty Vic¬ 



The late Mr. George Bunyard, V.M.H. 


both for private gardens and in tens of 
thousands for the professional fruit 
grower. If a record were obtainable of 
a LI the acres that George Bunyard was 
the means of being planted for profitable 
fruit culture in Kent and elsewhere, they 
would run into many thousands. His ex¬ 
perience was always at the sendee of any 
who sought for information before launch¬ 
ing out into planting. No one knew’ better 
wliat Apples and Pears were the best to 
plant for market, as well as those best 
suited' to private gardens. His firm has 
placed upon the market several standard 
varieties of Apples, Tears, Plums, and 
Cherries, as well as of bush fruits, while 
he, too, was Instrumental in bringing Into 
prominence other now well-known varie¬ 
ties. 

The large nurseries now occupied by 
the Ann for frujt culture owe their Incep¬ 
tion to his forosight and genius. These 


toria Medallists of Honour, and no one in 
his particular line could have been better 
chosen. The late Thomas Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth, and he stood out in a 
prominent manner in this particular phase 
of horticulture. For some few years now 
we have not seen him at any meetings in 
London, his delicate state of health for¬ 
bidding him to venture thus far; but it 
must have been a great denial, I am sure, 
to l>e thus shut off from those gatherings 
in which he delighted. 

In private life he was a singer of con¬ 
siderable merit, and at one time belonged 
to a church choir in Maidstone. He liad 
at all times a great interest in the Royal 
Benevolent, the Royal Orphan Fund, and 
the United' Horticultural Club. In these 
and many other ways the deceased will 
be missed from amongst us, with a name 
left behind him that may well encourage 


•thers. 


Orlglrt&fti 


Wwdson, V.M.H. 
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Guarantested 

(Guarainteedl (H Tested) 




are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord % wstb a 
constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where tbe Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION "A." 

94 best and moat popular roses 
lor general purpuras 
A splendid 0/1 / Carriage 

•rartment ZH/ “ paid. 

Avoc* (bt) scarlet .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Eari of Warwick (ht). sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel MsJcolm (ht). ivory white 1/3 
Prau Karl Druachkl (bp), white 1/3 
George Dickson (bt). deep aim. 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 1/3 

Qua Grunerwald (ht). carmine 1/3 
KUJarney (ht). pink .. ..1/3 

La France (ht), rooe .. 1/3 

La Toeca (ht), salmon flesh .. 1/3 

lady Ptnie(ht), apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Ash town (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) saL pk 1/3 
Mme. C Lutaud (ht), yeL rose.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 1/3 

Mme. Melanie Sou pert (ht). yel 1/3 
Mme Bavary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mme. Begond Weber (ht), aaL 1/3 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisaer (bt), rosy white .. 1/3 

Bayon d’Or (ab), yellow .. 1/6 

Bichmond (ht), scarlet-* -* 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K." 

IS first class sorts suitable for 


Fragrant Roses 


SELECTION "D." 


Colouring 

gorgeous. 


11 /- 


Carriage 

paid. 


Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

Allred Colomb (hp), red .. 1/- 

Dupuy Jamaln (hp). cerise .. 1/- 

George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
Oeneral Jaqueminot (hp), cr. .. 1/- 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb), pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. ,. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Kd. Herriot (per ), red .. 1/3 

Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION ''J.” 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 


11/6 ““S 


Do wen 
everywhere 


10 /- 


Carriage 


Charming 
colouring 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Grass an Teplltz (ht), crimson.. 1/3 

Qua. Granerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mme. A. Chatenar, saL pink .. 1/3 

Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel. 1/8 
La Toeca (ht). silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Sou pert (bt), yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford, pink .. 1/ - 

Ophelia (ht), flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisaer (ht). rosy white .. 1/3 

Poe. C. de Bohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Betty (ht). coppery rose .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (bt). -al. pink 1/- 
Pisher Holmes (hp), crim. scar. 1/ - 

F. K. Druachkl (hp;, white .. 1/3 

H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (bp), crimson ,. 1/- 

Lady Ash town (hp), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht). ehrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), saL pk. 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. ., 1/3 

Mme. Bavary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink .. 1/- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “ B.” 

6 trees. 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges, Ac. 

Colours O /O Carriage 

exquisite. 0/0 paid. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 1/3 

Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 1/3 

Meg Merriiles, bright crimson .. 1/3 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION "O.” 

8 rosea of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 

About 1ft -T /O Carriage 

in height // O paid 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 

EUen Poulsen, deep rooe ,. 1/- 

Em* Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 

E. Lamesch, orange pink .. 1/3 
Jessie, rose crimson ., .. 1/- 

Leonie Lamesch, coppery red .. 1/3 

Mrs W. H. Cut bush, cherry pk. 1/- 
Orleans, geranium red .. .. 1/- 


BEDDING PLANTS 


$ 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 

Dos. 

Wallflowers, red ..1/3 , 

„ yMow.. 1/3 9/- 

Forpet me no<. blue 2/- 14/- 

Canlerbury Belli in 
sep colours, while, 
rose. blue, or mixed 2/6 17/6 

Iceland Poppies,mxd. 2/6 17/6 

Polyanthus, mixed ..8/- 21/- 
Sweet Williams .. 2/6 17/6 

Pink Bendy Hybrids 3/4 24/- 
QoUen Alyssum .. 3/4 24/- 
Hardy Auriculas .. 8/9 28/- 
Purple Aubretia, pots A/- 80/- 

- Han Violet .. 6/4 40/- 



Town Roses 


SELECTION "E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely 111 Carriage 
successful. I I / paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 

F. K. Draschki (hp), white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (bt). crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Granerwakl (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 1/8 

La Toeca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b). carmine l/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION "L.” 


12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme de *| A!(Z Carriage 
la creme. I^/D paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht). snowy white 1/3 
Duchees of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim 1/3 

G. C. Waud (bt). orange ver. .. 1/S 

Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery saL 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 1/3 
M. deSinety (ht), gold bronze.. 1/6 
Mrs. A Carnegie (ht). white .. 1/3 

Bayon d'Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

Willowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “8.” 


6 rosea suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas. Ac. 

All very *7/ Carriage 

vigorous. 1 * / paid. 


Alberic Barbler (W.) yellow .. 
American Pillar (cl.,P.). pink .. 
Blush Rambler (cL.P.), blush.. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 
Excels* lW.), brilliant scarlet.. 
Hiawatha (cL, P.). crim. white 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

V® 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “B.” 

24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured OO /_ Carriage 
prize winners, fcfc/ paid. 

Avoca(ht), crimson scarlet .. 1/3 

Bessie Brown (ht). creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (lit), white .. 1/3 

Capt Hayward (hp), scarlet .. l/- 

Chaa. Lefebvre <hp). crimson .. l/* 

Coronation (hp). flesh pink .. 1/8 

Dean Hole (ht). silvery mse .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jamaln (hp), cerise .. 1/- 

Ethel Malcolm (ht). ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 

Ol. de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver. 1/* 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Segond Weber (ht), saL.. 1/3 

Mix. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (bt), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wb. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mnj. J. H. Welch (ht), pink .. 1/S 

Mn. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh.. 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner (bp), cherry red 1/. 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION "T.” 

12 first class new roses, nearly 
all gold medallists 

Exceptional 1 *7 /O Carriage 

value I / / U paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 

Constance, rii.h yellow .. .. 1/6 

Isobel, carmine red .. .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/ - 

Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 

Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Hooeier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

H. V. Machin, bright crimson.. 1/6 

Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Harnil, golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 8/6 

Mr*. B. Walker .. .. 1/6 


Hardy Fruits Adapto Flower Borders. 


Flowering Shrubs 


“ Falstaff ” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

AH best sort. * QO Exceptional value 
Strong trees- 3lO O Carriage paid 
1 Bramley’e Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suffleld Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert 
1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert 
1 William's Pear, cook or eat 
1 The C'zar Plum, cooker or dessert 
1 Victoria Plum cooker or dessert 
1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant 
4 Whinham'a Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the beet 

Ail the above-named fruits are very 
hyaring, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


To Fit any size Garden ; to Suit all Purses. 


Bees’ Adapto Borders of hardy flowers are planned for beauty, 
utility and economy. There is first a plan to fit your border or the 
space you wish to fill with flowers. This plan has numbered spaces, 
Bees’ Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, numbered 
to correspond with the spaces, to produce a Beauty Border. There is 
nothing more simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. 


Adapto Collection No. 1. 50 plants for border 20ft x 4ft. 

„ „ No. 4. 60 „ „ 20ft. x 6ft. 

„ „ No. 7. 75 . 30ft. x 5ft. 

, f .. No. 10. 90 . 35ft. X 6ft. 

These are only sample collections. 


Carr, paid 22/6 
„ .. 25/6 

„ „ 32/6 

.. .. 39/6 


Remember there's a PLAN to FIT your PLOT. 

(For list of plants, photo-colour picture of border In bloom, plans, Ac., aes 
Plant and Rose Catalogue No. 6&) 


‘Hey Presto’Selection,i 5 Beauties 


Bui table for Q /O Do well la towai 

•mall garden* w/O Carriage paid 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
Double Flowered Oorsc, golden yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Bplra-a, Anthony Water cr, rod. 

May Broom, cream. 

Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Ckimson Flowering Currant 
Weigcla Eva Rathke, red. 

Olant Morfc Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender true fragrant sort 
Sweet Rosemary 
Golden Forsythla, very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

Kar’M.lififiiA lujJfikQii, Ted. 


Rock Plants 

"PRO PATR1A” SELECTION. 

6 Spring blooming end 6 Summer 
flowering, all tiptop. 

Do well O / Carriage 

anywhere. W, paid 

Beeslan Primrose, orange, pink 
Innocence Sun Rote, salmon, orange 
Yellow Kockfoil, golden 
Alpine Phlox, lavender 
Golden Alyssum, hoary foliage 
Scarlet Rockfoil, quite brilliant 
La Gave RookfoLl, silver and pink' 
Balearic Sandwort, pearly white 
Miss Mould Sun Ro*e, deep rave 
Evergreen Candytuft, snow white 
Daisy Everlasting, exquisitely pretty 
Rock Cress. rich purple 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Iceland Poppies. 

12 strong ft/ft Carlage 

flowering plants V u paid 

There are one or two strains of 
Iceland Poppies which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flowers. 
Bees have grown these new strains 
and have selecied therefrom the best 
of tbe delicate shell pink, lemon 
and blush shades, as well as the 
more vivid orange-scarlet and yellow 
colours. The se new poppies have all 
the grace, purity, and delicacy of 
silky petals which characterise the 
Iceland Poppy, with the additional 
charm of many new ravishingly 
lovely tint*. The plants are quite 
as hardy and rather more vigorous 
than the type. 


Beesian Larkspurs. 

"THE ACME OF PERFECTION.” 

Twelve A /O Carriage 

flowering plants ‘+/VJ paid 

Like the Beesian Mlmulus. and 
the Beesian Primulas and Popples, 
the Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage of beauty and perfection of 
form and colour hitherto unknown. 
This race of Larkspurs, or hardy 
perennial Delphiniums, is the result 
of selection carried on during many 
years with the object of attaining 
perfection as near as is possible. 
Strong plants to bloom this season 
3 do*. IE/-, carriage paid. 


Michaelmas Daisies. 

“MINNEHAHA” SELECTION. 

9 Beauties, the newest and best 
Unsurpassed O/Q Carriage 

for cutting 3/ O paid 

Nancy Rallord, double, rosy mauve 
Lady Lloyd, single, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale blue 
Glory of Colwall, double, lavender 
Feltham Blue, rich full tone 
Perfection, like white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, pale lavender 
Mrs. IL Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(3 each, 27 plants, 7/6. 
carriage paid). 


Sun Roses. 

1 each Q Carriage 

6 sorts 3/ O paid 

Miss Mould Innocence 

Snow Queen Golden Queen 

Double Red Rose Queen 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage p rid). 


Oriental Poppies. 

1 each O O Carriage 

6 sorts O U paid 

Beauty of Livonncro Lady Roscoe 
Nancy Princess Ena 

Jeannie Mawson Mrs. Perry 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

nr* sent carriage paid. Smaller order* carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In the 1/ -, minimum carriage 6d. 



175 b MiU Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 
will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about rose* 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 

may be hflTd free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata¬ 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BEES. 

A TIMELY WARNING. 

I have just received a letter from a friend 
and brother beekeeper. He only started 
with bees about three years ago, and has 
not been able to do much beyond keeping 
bees—that is to say, he has not studied' 
their ways nor their ailments. His letter 
informs me that the New Year has opened 
not very happily for him, because he has 
just discovered that both his hives of bees 
are dead, and he fears Isle of Wight 
disease. I myself cannot make sure about 
this, because of the paucity of particulars 
he gives; but though it is a likely cause 
of death, it is not necessarily so. Jan¬ 
uary, with February and March, is a 
critical month with the bees, and that for 
two reasons at least. The one is cold. 
Look to it that quilts are both sufficient 
and of the right sort. Do not let them be 
airproof. An American cloth quilt on the 
top may be used, but is by no means 
necessary if the roof is, as it ought to be, 
quite sound and rainproof. The other 
reason is lack of food. My friend tells 
me there is plenty of food in the hives, 
but he omits to say whether it was able to 
be reached by the bees. Expert bee¬ 
keepers always recommend' passage-ways 
at the top of the bar frames under the 
first quilt, and next to the frames. These 
make it simple for the bees during winter 
to fetch their food as required. For them 
to be obliged to go down and under the 
frames, then back again, exposes them to 
the cold coining in by the* wide-open en¬ 
trance, and cold is a certain killer of 
bees. If beekeepers fear death from 
starvation, with a full but inaccessible 
store in the hives, they must, even now, 
provide passage-ways, but be very sure of 
inserting them (two sticks 16 inches long, 
f inch thick, and 3 inches apart) on a 
warm day, and' perform the operation 
most quickly, making sure what is to be 
done before removing anything. It is a 
bit of a risk, but one worth running, if 
without it the bees might die. 

The weather since summer ended has 
not been severe, with the consequence that 
great and unusual calls have been made 
upon stored honey in the hives. The 
honey harvest, too, in some districts in 
1918 was not abundant. A better plan, 
and' a safer, would be to insert at once a 
cake of candy over the cluster which is 
usually about the middle of the brood 
chamber. The bottom quilt ought to have 
a feed-hole ready cut and covered over; 
but many beekeepers have not the candy 
at hand, and it is not fit all easy to ob¬ 
tain, I believe. Examine all roofs to make 
sure that they are watertight, and at the 
same time remove any warming quilts 
found to be damp, substituting others, of 
course, while the damp ones are being 
dried’. 

beekeepers must now be registered as 
such, if they wish to participate in the 
Government scheme for the rationing of 
bee food. December 31st, 1918, was the 
date officially fixed for the return of 
forme, but no doubt an application to re¬ 
gister now would be favourably received. 
This must be made to the Clerk of the 
County Horticultural Sub-Committee, who 
will forward the requisite form. 

Those who, are cleaning their used' 
crates and other appliances will be glad 
to know that for removing propolis 
nothing beats Fels-Naphtha soap. Methy¬ 
lated spirit is a quick and thorough 
cleanser of the. hands when T soiled with 

by Go H ' 


CORfyESPOHDEHCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Aspidistra flowering (A - .).—The speci¬ 
men you send is the flower of the Parlour 
Palm (Aspidistra liuida). It is a very 
common occurrence for this, useful room 
plant to bloom, but many novices do not 
recognise the blooms, because they are 
produced at the base of the leaf-stem s. 
We have noticed that plants which flower 
a3 yours is doing invariably throw up a 
nice lot of fresh leaves as time goes on. 
If the weather is open, you may plant 
your Roses now. 

Fuchsias, pruning (P .).— We presume 
your plants are in pots, and that they are 
underneath the stage and getting but 
little water. Leave them thus until early 
in March, when they may be pruned hard 
back, and stood on the stage of a warm 
greenhouse. Here, with an occasional 
overhead dewing, growth wnll soon move, 
when the supply of root moisture may be 
slightly increased. They may be potted 
when growing freely, taking care not to 
overwater until the roots have begun to 
run into the fresh soil. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Books on manuring (C. J. D.). — You 
would find a little work, entitled “The 
Chemistry of the Garden,” very helpful. 
You would probably be able to obtain a 
second-hand copy at any second-hand 
book shop. You would also find much 
useful information in a pamphlet issued 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, Vin¬ 
cent Square, Westminster, entitled “The 
Cultivation and Manuring of the Kitchen 
Garden,” price 3d., post free. Another 
useful work is “Artificial Manures and 
How to Use Them in Garden, Orchard, 
and Allotment,” by Professor John Per- 
oival, M.A., publifflied by R. A. White, 
Limited, Bectring, Paddock Wood, Kent, 

Ashes and fowl manure for garden 
(Chad). —Ashes are, as a rule, not very 
desirable in a garden, but a few dug into 
your stiff soil will help to improve its tex¬ 
ture and render it more easily worked. If 
already mixed with fowl manure spread 
over surface, as in using farm manure, 
in Man.*li and dig in, or store under shel¬ 
ter and fork lightly in between growing 
crops or fruit trees. Ashes are, however, 
not a good material for fowl-houses. They 
are dusty when dry and offensive when 
damp Much bettor fit a dropping board 
under the perches, and th£ dung, gathered 
daily from this, may be stored dry for use 
as guano, or mixed with vegetable rub¬ 
bish, when the latter, having decayed, will 
make a good substitute tor farmyard 
manure. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

K. S .—You wall find a useful paragraph 
in “Books on Beekeeping ” in “ G.I.” for 

October 5th, 1918.- E. W. TP.—The only 

way is to persevere by using traps. Try 

what is known as the Break-back.- 

C. D'Oyley Hutchins. — Write to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of fruit. —IF. Green' Price .— 
Apple Yorkshire Greening. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

E. J. Preece, Timber Merchants, 264, 
Oaerleon Road, Newport, Mon.— Bt. 
Julian Rustic Arches. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.— List of 
Garden Seeds, T919. 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.— Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, and Plants for the Garden , 
Spring, 1919. _ 

If you like this copy of 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy. 


The encyclopaedia habit.— Business men 
—amongst whom we may surely include 
many ardent gardeners to-day—have long 
known the “encyclopaedia habit”—that 
is, the habit of turning up any point of 
difficulty or doubt in an encyclopaedic work 
divided into complete, concise article* in 
which one may read everything that is 
known up to date on the subject in ques¬ 
tion in a few minutes. The Waver ley 
Book Company, noted for its enterprise in 
providing encyclopaedic works of reference 
on many special subjects, is presenting 
it* “ Dictionary of Practical Gardening,” 
compiled on the encyclopaedic or alpha¬ 
betical plan, for gardeners who recognise 
that it pays to study the scientific side 
of food production from the garden. M cxr cl¬ 
over ; the Waverley folks offer to send this 
admirable Dictionary for free approval for 
one week’s examination at home or in the 
office to any of our readers who care to 
fill in the free form they will find in our 
advertising pages. We advise everyone 
who recognises the wisdom of knowing the 
■best way, the economical way,, and the 
most scientific way of performing every 
operation of garden work to avail them¬ 
selves of this offer. 


Wfi doubt whether many of our readers 
have tried the novel experiment of grow¬ 
ing Potatoes from hybridised seed. The 
results obtained, are at times astonishing 
regarding the size, shape, and colour of 
the tubers, and there are great possibili¬ 
ties as to raising a first-class seedling. 
Readers of Gardening who are interested 
in this form of Potato culture should 
write to Messrs. Ryder and Son, Limited, 
of St. Albans, who are offering packets 
containing about 100 hybrid Potato seeds 
for sixpence. 


London County Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank. —That the financial position of this 
bank is very satisfactory was shown at the 
annual meeting held the other, day. The 
Chairman (Dr. Walter Leaf) said that the 
amalgamation w'ith Parr’s Bank had 
turned out very satisfactory, and had 
proved a valuable assistance to both busi¬ 
nesses. He also referred to the extensions, 
made by the bank, both at home and 
abroad. The balance-sheet was emineintly 
satisfactory. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/’Gardening, 
63, Lincoln-s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents , when referring to any article cn' 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of (late, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issite 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — AU who wish their 
plants to bt rightly named should send fix it 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not mors than four plants should be 
in any one week by the same corresponde^ru, 
Where more than one kind is sent they should bt 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should alwci z/i 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif 
ferent stages of colour and she of the same hint 
greatly assist in its determination. We hex i' 
received from several correspondents single spec* 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many ccese 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undew 
take to name only foitir varieties at a time. 
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THOUGHTS IH 

THE VALUE 

Hoar frost is covering everything, nnd 
there is a promise of snow in the air— 
indeed, while I am writing, that promise is 
redeemed, and the feathery flakes are fall¬ 
ing thickly and silently. They will do the 
garden a world of good. They abruptly 
put the closure on any practical gardening, 
jet they do not prevent me from being 
busy. I am occupied, mentally, on neces¬ 
sary work. For I hold that prevision, pre- 
airangement, the elaboration and perfect¬ 
ing of a workable plan are as essential to 
successful gardening as they are to archi¬ 
tecture. 

Knowing exactly what I wish my garden 
to produce, I leave as little as possible to 
chance If by foresight and preparation I 
can ensure its production. There are, of 
course, natural forces, the action of which 
can neither be foreseen nor guarded 
against even by the most discerning and 
careful gardener, but the ordinary pro¬ 
blems of the garden can be wrought into 
an ordered system to accord with the de¬ 
sires of its designer. As I look at it, to 
run a garden other than “according to 
plan” and expect thereby to procure the 
best results is to' be seeking disappoint¬ 
ment. Supposing the builder of a house 
proceeded to erect a room at a time and 
waited until one was completed before de¬ 
signing the next, such an erratic builder 
would almost inevitably find that by the 
time he had filled up all his available 
space, such an important and indispensable 
feature as the kitchen, or the scullery, or 
the* bathroom was crowded out. Further, 
if he was working with his own hands with 
trowel, hammer, and plumb-line, pur¬ 
chasing and then carrying his own bricks, 
mortar, and wood, and, on the top of all 
this, was responsible for every one of the 
thousand-and-one details, he would find 
that he could give precious little thought 
to details of design with all the others 
crowding thickly upon him. Even so, he 
would still be in a better position than the 
gardener who tried to run his garden with¬ 
out a plan, because the latter is subject to 
an inexorable time limit which the builder 
is not. All his operations come within the 
limit of the four seasons, at the end of 
which they begin again. Worse still, the 
passing by of a single w r eek without its 
proper quota of routine being duly ob¬ 
served may condemn all subsequent efforts 
to make up for it futile aud disappointing. 

Compare this with the man who has done 
his thinking, who lias reasoned and 
weighed, measured and planned so that his 
wrdcu operations are taken in proper 
wHiueuce and fit together like cog-wheels. 
He h is a given plan to secure a given end. 
He needs not to steal time from his busy 
season in order to put on his thinking cap. 
He has the irreducible minimum of fear 
'hat, owing to an oversight, he stands to 
lose any particular crop through being too 
latent on other work/To*think of Jtf .lie 
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OF A PLAN. 

has no reason to fret in the hot dog-days 
because he has no space to put in any par¬ 
ticular crop which must he attended to 
then or be useless. That was all thought 
out and arranged for wdien the snow lay 
thick upon the ground. 

In planning the kitchen garden, the first 
inflexible condition forced upon us is, we 
mu6t cut our coat according to the cloth. 
Boundaries are like facts, uncommonly 
stubborn. There are three considerations 
involved in thi9 question of sitfice:—(1) 
What to grow. (2) How much space can 
be devoted to each. (3) The most tanta¬ 
lising question of all, What not to grow. 
Those of us whose gardens are large 
enough for our requirements are, indeed, 
fortunate. Mayhap, ’twas not always so. 
I of^en find myself thinking over again the 
difficulties I used to encounter in trying to 
wrest from a half-acre the produce of an 
acre. I could not often succeed, try as I 
might, so I adopted the rule of growing 
those things which I considered most de¬ 
sirable yet wrere the dearest and most diffi¬ 
cult to purchase. For instance, I gave 
over nearly the whole of my Potato patch 
to early and semi-early varieties, knowing 
that I codld not purchase these nearly so 
cheaply as I could the late varieties. But 
that was not the only, or even the chief, 
reason. The early Potato ground would 
yield me a crop of early Turnips and then 
winter Spinach within the year, and' that 
w\as very Important. A portion of the 
same plot would carry my Spring Broccoli 
and my Sprouting Broccoli, especially by 
inserting the plants between the Potato 
rowvs immediately the haulm began to 
diminish. Then as to Green Teas, w'hicli 
were in great demand, I made it the rule 
to grow the earlier and the later varieties, 
preferring, if I had to buy Green Peas at 
all, to buy them at the time of the main 
crop, when they were most plentiful and 
cheap. 

Incidentally, this matter of space helps 
to solve another exceedingly important 
problem—that of the rotation of crops. 
The one appears to almost govern the 
other, for in working out spaces rotation 
forces itself to the fore. I had got to my 
Green Pens. The lines of these became 
the sites of Celery trenches, and these 
latter, in their turn, became Parsnip and 
Carrot beds. After the Spring Broccoli, 
cleared by mid-April, Beetroots and French 
Beans generally became the tenants—not 
invariably so, but usually. The Onion bed 
I retained for the same use for several 
years, but made it a fixed rule to till that 
particular patch and treat it most gener¬ 
ously directly the crop was off and again 
before sowing. Depth, richness, nnd 
solidity are the three great demands of the 
Onion upon the soil. Autumn Cauliflowers 
followed on the heels of early salads, the 
later crops of these latter being made to 
take the space from which the spring Cab¬ 


bages had been cut, and so on through 
the whole list of ordinary vegetables in 
accordance with our private requirements. 

But how' obvious are the advantages of 
thoroughly thinking out and planning the 
desired routine beforehand! The designer 
must stick fast to wdiat is practicable 
rather than to what is desirable, otherwise 
the w'hole framework may fall to the 
ground. Every additional year of experi¬ 
ence will make the task easier, surer, and 
more agreeable, and the “ winter ” 
thoughts will be found to ease the strain 
and quench many of the anxieties of the 
summer. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 

Snowdrops.—These have not been par¬ 
ticularly early this year, although stray 
blooms were found in the first w’eek of 
January. Now (the 18th) they are quite 
numerous, and may be gathered in any 
quantity. I have known the earliest 
flowers to be delayed until the 2Gth of the 
month, but in a general way it may be 
taken that Snowdrops here are fairly 
plentiful in most seasons in the course of 
the third week of January.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

The Loganberry.—May I endorse Mr. 
Charles Hickey’s favourable opinion of the 
Loganberry, both as a slewing fruit and 
for preserving? For years past we have 
followed the same method of lightly 
sterilising the fruit as it ripens, and then, 
as Apples become available, utilising it in 
the form of a seedless Apple and Logan¬ 
berry jam. When Peaches are plentiful, 
too, they make an excellent preserve, 
quartered, in Loganberry jelly, which 
setting supplies a briskness and flavour 
without which the preserved Peach is apt 
to be rather insipid.— Leonora L. Yorke 
Smith, Bough field Cottage, Sidmouth, 
Devon. 

Acacia podalyri&folla. — This distinct 
species, from Ne\v South Wales, is not 
often met with in cultivation, a fact of 
which I was recently reminded by some 
sprays of it being included in a small pur¬ 
chase of “The Wattle” from a street 
vendor of flowers. Its distinctness lies in 
the hoary or glaucous grey of its leaves 
(phyllotlin) and whitish stems, which are 
clothed with a short pubescence. In the 
fresh state the soft silkiness of the pliyl- 
lodia is a marked characteristic and was 
not entirely wanting in the sprays to which 
reference is made. The flowers, which 
emit a pleasing fragrance, are globular, 
golden in colour, aud produced in panicles 
at the extremities of the branches.—S. V. 

Mountain Avens.—Mr. Arnott (page 47) 
w’ill find Dryas lanata much more free than 
our native D. octopetala. Whether it be a 
distinct species or merely a Central Euro¬ 
pean variety I know not. It receives no 
recognition in the Kew Hand List, but its 
behaviour here is much more satisfactory 
than that of D. octopetala. I cannot de¬ 
tect any botanical difference between them, 
except that D.j f jla^iatjaf 5 ries a few' 
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scattered red hairs amid the white tomen- 
tum at the back of the midrib. In general 
appearance the plants are identical, save 
that D. lanata spreads much faster than 
the other. It also continues much longer 
ia flower, in 1918 D. oetopetala opened 
its first bloom oil May 4th, and was flower¬ 
less after mid-July, whereas D. lanata, be¬ 
ginning on May 28th, was still spangled 
with white, gold-centred flowers at the end 
of September. I obtained this variety 
from Mr. G. Eeuthe several years ago, and 
it soon outstripped the other, which had a 
long start of it on a retaining wail.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreilh. 

January in S.W. Scotland.— It would be 
difficult to find in the garden record a more 
depressing month than that of January, 
1919. We always expect more or less un¬ 
pleasant weather at the opening of the 
year, but January has been notorious In 
that respect. Rain has fallen almost every 
day, generally in torrents, and usually all 
day long. Work in the open has been en¬ 
tirely at a standstill and the soil is utterly 
sodden. Yet it Is surprising how quickly a 
few bright days and a searching wind will 
dry up the ground, and with a renewal of 
good weather past storms are forgotten — 
Scot. 

Fraxinus Maries! .—This summer-leafing 
tree belongs to the section of the genus 
known as Flowering Ashes by reason of 
the flowers being borne in large panicles 
and possessing showy petals to distinguish 
them from the other Ashes, which have 
inconspicuous flowers. It is one of the 
most uncommon species, although intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1878. It is a native of 
Central China, and was introduced by Mr. 
Maries, in honour of whom it is named. 
Mature trees are about 20 feet high, with 
rounded heads of branches bearing leaves, 
of three or five leaflets, with purple stalks 
with a curiously swollen base. The flowers 
are creamy-white and borne in loose, 
terminal panicles in June. They are suc¬ 
ceeded by fine heads of fruit which turn to 
a pretty purplish hue after the first few 
weeks and remain in good condition for a 
considerable time. It should be planted in 
good, deep, loamy soil in an open position, 
and forms an excellent specimen for a lawn 
where a large-growing tree would be out 
of place.—D. 

A useful winter-flowering plant (Eupa- 
torium vernale).—Through all the Eupa- 
toriums there runs a strong family like¬ 
ness, though they differ from each other 
in several more or less strongly marked 
features. One point of difference is the 
season of the year at which the flowers 
are produced, that at the head of this note 
being at its best from early in the New 
Year till spring is well advanced. Com¬ 
pared with many of the greenhouse Eupa- 
toriums, it is quite a dwarf-growing plant, 
as good flowering examples may be had 
not more than 18 inches high. It forms a 
sturdy-growing plant, whose stems are 
clothed with broad, heart-shaped leaves 
of a deep green colour, while the large, 
terminal-branching heads of flower make 
a goodly show. When first expanded, the 
flowers have a pinkish shade, but soon 
become pure white. As a decorative 
plant, this is very useful for the embel¬ 
lishment of the greenhouse at this season. 
It Is not so useful for cutting as some of 
the other kinds, owing to its somewhat 
dwarf and rather stiff habit. 

The winter and Roses.— With a more 
than usually heavy rainfall during the 
later months of 1918, Roses made a good 
deal of growth, and on the Wiehuraiana 
and other climbing Roses shoots 3 Inches 
to 0 inches long were observed before the 
middle of January. The rainfall at the 
nearest meteorological station, some four 
miles or so away, showed fully 9* Inches 
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more rain for 1918 than, in 1917. We have 
had since the middle of January some 
slight frosts, but as yet (January 18th) 
there has been nothing to check this pre¬ 
mature growth, which past experience has 
led one to view with some discomfort. 
The Wiehuraiana Rosea seem particularly 
liable^ to make long shoots in mild win¬ 
ters, and they do not recover so rapidly 
from late severe frosts as do many of the 
others. Indeed, in more than one season 
within recent years they have been so 
badly injured that these Roses were a 
great disappointment in summer. This 
year the omens are not too favourable un¬ 
less we have sharp frost shortly.—S. 
Arnott. 

Thafictrum dipterooarpum. — Mr. 

Clarence Elliott (p. 37) is not far wrong, I 
think, in his conclusions concerning the 
like 9 and dislikes of this beautiful plant as 
to soils. Yet it is surprising to And how 
diverse are the opinions of cultivators on 
the point. By far the best exhibits of the 
plant that have been sent to the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society have 
come from Langley, near Slough, where 
they were grown In stiffish soil not far re¬ 
moved from clay. There it iB grown In the 
open without the least trouble, the more 
than C feet high examples proving that all 
is well. Recently a grower of it who culti¬ 
vates some of his stock in loam of good 
depth and some in peat informed me that 
moisture in winter was well-nigh fatal to 
it. I was able, however, to disabuse his 
mind on the point by referring to a big bed 
I planted several years ago beside a lake 
where a considerable degree of wetness ob¬ 
tained and with Primula Bulleyana and 
Lilium pardalinum as companion plantB. 
The soil of the bed was made of stiffish 
loam with a free addition of leaf-soil and 
a little manure. My experience of it in a 
light soil is that it grows miserably; in 
stiff clay quite a failure. Most of the 
“ Meadow-Rues ” appreciate cool, moist 
loams, and this, the best of them, appears 
to be no exception to the rule.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

8aroocooca rusoifolla has been fioweriDg 
well this winter. The flowers are not very 
large, but so pleasantly white and crowded 
as to be worth looking for on the darkest 
and dullest days of the year. They come 
in bunches of four or five from the axils 
of the deep green, glossy leaves, and the 
male flowers are more numerous than the 
inconspicuous female ones. The stamens 
of the male flowers provide all the showi¬ 
ness, being large and white. If cut and 
brought into a warm room they give out a 
strong sweet scent rather like that of 
Hyacinths. The fruit Is a bright red berry 
rather larger than those of Holly. If it 
would berry more freely than it does here 
it would be a very valuable plant for win¬ 
ter time. As it is, I must hunt about under 
the mass of leaves to find the rich crimson 
fruits. Perhaps, as the plants age, they 
will bear more freely. It is a very useful 
plant to grow under trees. I have planted 
some in places so much overshadowed that 
few other plants would consent to grow 
there, but Sarcococca looks cheerful all the 
year round. It strikes easily from cut¬ 
tings during the summer, and is one of the 
many good things that have come to us in 
recent years from China.—E. A. Bo wees, 
Myddelton House , Waltham Cross , N. 

-A chief value of this species, intro¬ 
duced by E. H. Wilson from Central China 
in 1901, Is the way It thrives in shady 
places, and even under trees, and for this 
reason It will be welcome in many gar¬ 
dens. From the flower point of view, it 
has but a modest beauty, though Its neat 
habit, dwarf growth—it rarely exceeds 2$ 
feet—and dark green, lustrous leafage 
would appeal to every plant lover. It is 


evergreen, too, and the fact renders it of 
greater value to the gardener for fur¬ 
nishing the situations named above. The 
milk-white, somewhat fragrant flowers, 
produced during the winter, issue from 
the axils of the terminal leaves. They 
are, however, by no means numerously 
produced, and the fruits, so far as present 
experience goes, occur but sparsely. They 
axe of the same brilliant scarlet as those 
of Aucuba japonica, roundish-oval, and 
less than half the size of those of the 
Aucuba. Were it more free fruiting, it 
would prove attractive from this stand¬ 
point also. Doubtless its winter flower¬ 
ing does not favour free fruiting, unless 
the plants were afforded protection and 
the flowers pollinated by hand. At the 
first fortnightly meeting this year of the 
Royal Horticultural Society a specimen 
both in fruit and flower was noted.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Begonias at Kew.— At this season of the 
year we were accustomed, before the war, 
to see a considerable display of bulbs in 
No. 4 greenhouse. Now Begonias form the 
dominant feature, and a grand display 
they make. The typical Begonia socotrana 
show’s that, apart from the hybrids that 
have emanated from it, few kinds are more 
effective than this when it is well grown. 
Grand specimens of Begonia manicata, 
which was introduced from Mexico in 1S42, 
show their suitability for decoration, even 
if the individual flowers are small, for they 
are very freely borne. A remarkably 
showy garden form is Gloire de Sceaux, 
which forms an erect, bold-growing plant 
clothed with handsome bronzy leaves, 
while the rose-pink flowers are numerous. 
The forms of B. Gloire de Lorraine are 
well represented. The comparatively new 
member of this class, Mrs. J. A. Petersen, 
is admired by everyone. It is of a neat, 
compact habit, with richly-coloured 
flowers, while the bronzy-red leaves are 
particularly handsome. 

Primula Kewensis.— I notice in the issue 
of Gardening for February 1st, under the 
heading “Primula Kewensis” on page 47, 
your correspondent, 44 G,” says the above 
plant does not ripen seed. May I be per¬ 
mitted to say that it does ripen seed? It 
has done so several times with me, and the 
dozen plants I now have are all from seed 
I have raised myself.— Edwin Firth, 
Dewsbury. 

- 44 G.” (p. 47) concludes his note 

on this very interesting hybrid' with 
a slight error by stating that “it does 
not ripen seed.” The statement was 
quite true of It In the early years of its 
being, but it is not true to-day, as, also, 
for several years past. Indeed, seeds had 
become so plentiful at least four years 
ago that in one catalogue they were 
offered at sixpence per packet. The fact 
is important, since not only are plants of 
It available in greater numbers, but their 
decidedly increased vigour, as compared! 
with that of divided examples, followed 
as it is by a flowering immeasurably fcupe- 
rior, cannot be too widely known. A fur¬ 
ther method of propagation, only known 
to a few, probably, is worth recording 
here. The flowers, as Is well known, are 
produced fin. whorls, and by cutting the 
flowering stem into lengths, separating 
the whorls and inserting the latter in bell 
glasses in sand and water In the green¬ 
house, growth will be presently seen issu¬ 
ing from the leafy parts. These latter 
should be in touch with the water. It is 
not chi lined that the resulting plants from 
this method are as good as others differ¬ 
ently produced, the fact being recorded 
in order to show that even in the genus 
Primula there is a certain reproductive 
vitality (latent, and, as it were, in hiding 

in quite unexpected' quarters.—S. Y. S. 
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JUSTICIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
This genus contains a large number of 
species of easily managed, quick-growing 
plants that soon arrive at a flowering 
state. Most of them are evergreen, free- 
flowering stove shrubs. They strike 
readily from cuttings in spring, kept 
moist, close, and shaded, and in a mode¬ 
rately brisk heat. When rooted, move 
them singly to 3-inch pots, giving them 
good, turfy loam, with some leaf-mould, 
rotten manure, and sand, In which mix¬ 
ture they thrive very freely. Keep them 
rather close until they begin to grow, 
when pinch out the tops and give more 
air, still keeping them in a stove tem¬ 
perature, with a tolerably moist atmo¬ 
sphere, and' shade when the weather is 
bright. When necessary, they will re¬ 
quire moving to 6-inch or 8-inch pots, ac- 


PLANTS. 

vious. When the pots are full of roots 
manure-water is of great assistance. 
Aphides and red spider affect these 
plants; syringe freely with clean water 
to remove the latter, and fumigate with 
Tobacco for the aphides. The variety 
most generally grown is 
J. carnea (here figured), a strong-grow¬ 
ing, free-flowering species, that bears 
large heads of flesh-coloured flowers; an 
autumn bloomer. 


WINTER POTTING. 

As everyone knows who has a steady sup¬ 
ply of pot plants to bring on, there are 
9ome which need repotting during the 
winter, or in the early months of the 
year. There are several points in such 
potting which require to be attended to, 


other point is to avoid cold draughts, and 
to refrain from leaving the plants sitting 
about the potting shed after they have 
been attended to. This, and carelessly 
conveying them from one place to another, 
are a certain source of danger. In water¬ 
ing, settle the soil through a rose with a 
fine spray. This may be repeated in a 
day or two, according to circumstances. 
Should the pots be new, they ought to be 
soaked’ for a few days, and allowed to be¬ 
come dry before being used. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant-houses.—If many Ferns are re¬ 
quired for decoration and cutting, part of 
the stock should be partially rested bv 
keeping the soil fairly dry for a time, and 
divesting them of all old fronds. When 
new ones appear, repot, or if stock of any 
variety is snort, effect the desired increase 
by division of old stools. Seedlings of 
Adiantums and Pterises, which are usually 

V 



A flowering shoot of Justicia carnea. 


cording to the more or less natural 
strength of the kinds grown. Use the 
same sort of soil, but let It be now In a 
more lumpy condition. Again pinch out 
the points of the shoots, syringe daily, 
and water freely, as the pot gets full of 
Toots; stand them with their heads well 
up to the glass, and give air and shade. 
As the summer draws to a close, dispense 
with the shade as soon as the plants will 
bear it, give more air, and put a few 
eticks to them for support. The most 
useful kinds are those that bloom In the 
autumn. After flowering, those that are 
to be kept for another year should have 
their shoots shortened back, and be kept 
in a temperature through the winter of 
about 60 degs. by night. In spring, shake 
a portion of the old soil away, and give 
pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger, striking 
cuttings of those kinds that it is preferred' 
to bloom in a smaller_ state, treating the 
old plant* as advi 
Digitized by 



and it is, perhaps, on account of neglect¬ 
ing such items that failure or, at least, 
unsatisfactory results are experienced. 
The first is that the soil must be in a good 
condition. To this end it ought to be 
brought under cover, into a heated struc¬ 
ture if necessary, in order that it may be 
sufficiently warm. Nothing is worse for 
the roots of plants which have been grown 
in a hothouse than to be surrounded, in 
the course of repotting, by cold soil. The 
roots in such die off and the plant dwin¬ 
dles. The soil should be rather dry than 
otherwise, but if of about the same degree 
of moisture as the plants to be repotted, 
so much the better. 

Some attention ought to be paid to the 
state of the plants themselves In respect 
of moisture. Should the ball be too sod¬ 
den, repotting Is dangerous; equally so, 
should it be too dry, for there is always 
some difficulty in getting it thoroughly 
damp after repotting has been done. An- 


found in abundance in houses where Ferns 
are grown, should be potted up and grown 
on, as these are so useful in many ways 
when in 60-aized pots. They can also be 
shifted into larger pots when well rooted, 
when they make useful examples for 
dinner-table and room decoration. A. W. 

Under glass. —Chrysanthemums make a 
goodly show, and no fire-heat having been 
used until quite recently, the general dis¬ 
play, if later than usual, will be, perhaps, 
of more service at the later date. Pro¬ 
vision is being made to supply their places 
when they cease to be effective. Those 
who us© Deutzias, Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Spirceas, and so forth for this purpose may 
move them at this time to a warm house, 
not necessarily a stove or forcing house, 
m which, if the roots have settled down, 
progress will soon be made. Cinerarias, 
Primulas, and annual plants of the same 
description may be brought forw T ard or re¬ 
tarded as required. It is merely a ques¬ 
tion of heat, or its absence, in the case of 
thas# things. ] r jgj ra | from 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR has been much prized for years, aud will 

EXHIBITION. continue to be until a better variety is 

A Selection of Japanese Varieties. introduced. The flowers are large and the 

The National Chrysanthemum Society has florets long, fairly broad, and reflexing. A 

already entered into arrangements for its variety of somewhat kindred tones of 
usual exhibition to be held in connection colour Is Undaunted. When first intro- 
with one of the fortnightly meetings of the duced this variety was much admired. 
Royal Horticultural Society in November The flowers are large and the colour bright 
next, so we may safely look forward to Purple with siivery reverse. Bob Pulling 
even more interesting displays than the a deep yellow bloom when properly 
N.C.S. has been enabled to maintain during finished, refiued, and of great depth. For 
the war. It is wonderful that this special several years this variety has been freely 
Society has carried on so well for five exhibited, and from its present vigour 
seasons. From the somewhat restricted there is little doubt it will continue for 
trade lists published at this period it is sonie years to come to be much in demand, 
possible to compile a quite Interesting Thomas Lunt is another sort that has well 
series of beautiful sorts. Of the better maintained its position. It is a large 
and more popular Japanese varieties bloom having broad florets of splendid sub- 
Queen Mary may be regarded as a very stance, and the colour is crimson with 
large and beautiful white flower of good bright gold reverse. Mrs. E. A. Tickle has 
form, indispensable to exhibitors. Of the figured freely on the exhibition table in 
deep yellow sorts it would be difllcult to later years. It is a pretty flower of large 
find a better than Miss A. E. Roope, a size and the colour Is a soft mauve-pink, 
most distinct flower with broad florets, the Those who like novelty in colour might 
colour a very rich butter-yellow. Frances have a preference for the blooms of Mrs. 
Jolliffe is a "large, deep flower, still very H J. Jones (1913). The blooms are very 
popular and invaluable. The trade large, florets extremely long and of narrow 
growers describe the colour as creamy- 1° medium width and of reflexing form, 
yellow, the edge of the petals being light Traders describe the colour as chartreuse- 
pink, adding very much to the attractive- green. 1 am disposed to describe it as 
ness of the flower. Charming, indeed, are white, freely suffused or tinted a greenish 
the blooms of Mrs. Algernon Davis. Ex- tone colour, more so towards the centre 
cellent specimens wore shown at the N.C.S. °f the flower. Pockett’s Crimson is still 
exhibition last November. The flowers are regarded by many as one of the best crirn- 
large and full, and the colour may be de- son Japanese sorts. The blooms are devoid 
scribed as mauve-pink of a particularly coarseness, and the colouring and the 
pleasing shade. His Majesty, although form are both exceptionally good. There 
a large flower, is not so big as some, but ^ room for still another white variety, 
its good quality generally and its deep and this should be found In W. Turner, a 
velvety-crimson colour make it a variety P uro white of very large size and good 
much to be desired. Lady Talbot is an old quality. This variety, together with Queen 
favourite that cannot well be excluded Mary aud Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, are 
from this limited selection. Its refined always in demand by exhibitors, 
character, full and deeply-built blooms, Although I have included several yellow 
and its pleasing soft canary-yellow colour softs there is not one of them similar in 
place this variety 6till in the front rank of colouring to that seen in blooms of Mrs. 
the Japanese kinds. A. F. Tofleld, sent R C. Pulling. Loinon-yellow is an apt de- 
out In 1916, has proved its w'orth, the ecription of the colour, and room can be 
flowers being large and deeply built, of found in this selection for it. Many 
even, reflexing form, and the colour a thought the blooms of Mrs. Geo. Mileham 
striking chestnut-red. Mrs. Gilbert Drabble were long since outclassed, but they were 
must still be included in a selection of the mistaken. The silvery-mauve, shaded rose, 
better Japanese sorts. It is a beautiful colouring of the flowers and their beautiful 
chaste white bloom of good form, and one form still place this variety In the front 
of the largest. The deep yellow sport from rank, and it is a plant of easy culture, 
this variety, viz., Wm. Rigby, possesses all F. S. Vallis, as an old and popular sort, is 
the characteristics of the blooms of the a good companion to the last-named. Its 
parent variety, so for this reason merits form Is ideal and its colour a lowly bright 
a place in this selection. The parent and canary-yellow. At the last show of the 
the sport make a striking pair. Edith N.C.S. it was in fine form. H. E. Con- 
Cavell, among the newer sorts, well de- verse, when exhibited in proper form, is a 
serves a place. It is a large flower with splendid bloom. It is a massively-built 
long, broad, reflexing florets, and the flower and the colour is reddish-bronze 
colour may be described as chestnut- with gold reverse. The list may well con- 
bronze with a golden reverse to the florets, elude with Princess Mary, described as the 
I have always lind a liking for the blooms deep yellow Queen Mary, and which the 
of Mrs. Jas. Gibson. It Is a variety of distributors state should have its buds 
good quality, and the colour is best de- secured early to ensure the centre florets 
scribed as mauve-pink. For its distinct tilling up. D. B. Crane. 

purple-amaranth colony Reginald -Vallis Uighgnte, N. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS : 

LARGE VERSUS SMALL BLOOMS. 

Both kinds of blooms have their uses. The 
large exhibition blooms, that are of 
pleasing form, devoid of coarseness and of 
good colour, have many uses for the bolder 
decorations in the house, when used as cut 
flowers, apart from their undoubted value 
in the embellishment of greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. For these purposes a restricted 
number of such plants should be grown in 
all gardens where glasshouse accommoda¬ 
tion can be provided in which to flower 
them. It is to the flowers of medium 6ize. 
however, where we may safely look for the 
future of the Chrysanthemum. I have 
noticed that during the last few years 
interest has centred round the newer 
Chrysanthemums of medium size, and new 
flowers of this kind have, previously to 
1918, been staged by raisers for adjudica¬ 
tion by the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society far more 
freely than have the larger exhibition 
blooms already referred to. Several of the 
leading market growers being on this Com¬ 
mittee, a high standard of excellence has 
to be reached before any new variety can 
obtain the much-coveted distinction of a 
First-Class Certificate. Plants of these 
medium-sized Chrysanthemums will de¬ 
velop eight to a dozen very beautiful 
blossoms. As a rule, these flowers each 
measure 5 inches to 6 Inches in diameter, 
and the colour and form must be very good 
for any such variety to gain a First-Class 
Certificate. Plants bearing blooms of the 
character just described are those that 
should be grown in private gardens where 
a free display of good quality flowers is 
desired. There are quite a large number 
of Japanese varieties and a fair sprinkling 
of pretty incurved sorts that may be in¬ 
cluded In this category.—A. R. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rooting Chrysanthemum cuttings in 
cold-frame (T. G. II .)—Can you tell me 
whether I cau propagate Chrysanthemum 
cuttings in a cold-frame? I have no green¬ 
house. 

[Yes, you can raise Chrysanthemums 
quite satisfactorily in a cold-frame. 
Twenty to thirty years ago it was a quite 
common practice with many of our leading 
Chrysanthemum growers to raise a new 
batch of plants each year by the aid of a 
cold-frame. As a matter of fact, they held 
the view that cold treatment of the cut¬ 
tings and young plants was infinitely better 
than the raising of plants in the somewhat 
genial temperature of a cold greenhouse. 
A shallow frame is a distinct advantage. 
A deep frame may be made to answer the 
purpose, however, if a false bottom be 
made so as to bring the cuttings up to 
within a few inches of the glass. The pots 
into which the cuttings are inserted should 
be plunged almost to their rims in sifted 
ashes, coke breeze, Cocoa nut fibre refuse, 
or any such material, as this not only 
keeps the soil in the pots just moist, but 
also serves to keep the soil from becoming 
frozen in the event of hard frosts of a pro¬ 
tracted character. If the compost used at 
the time the cuttings are inserted is fairly 
moist no water will be needed for a while. 
Decaying leaves should be removed from 
cuttings and excessive moisture wiped 
from the glass of the frame-light. In 
about six weeks the cuttings will have 
rooted, and air should be admitted to the 
frame, though very gradually. Always 
cover the frame with mats at night, and 
during frosty weather in the day. See 
that there is a foot or two of littery 
material round the embedded frame in 
case of severe weather.] 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PMflTS. 


ANCHUSA ITALIC A. 

The Droi«nore variety of this is, when I 
well grown, certainly the finest of our 
till, blue perennials, even surpassing the 
Delphiniums in effect, a large si>eciinen 
of tliis or Opal, a lighter form, or the Lissa- 
dell variety, 0 feet or 7 feet high and 4 ■ 
feet Ihrough, being a superb sight. The I 
great beauty of the Dropmore variety | 


not come true from seed, seedlings having 
reverted more to the type than to thcdr 
parent in size of flowers. It can, how¬ 
ever, be readily raised from root-cuttings. 
These should be taken after the plants 
have died down. The roots should be 
cut into 2-inch lengths, and the cuttings 
should be placed in sandy compost in pots 
or boxes, when they will rarely fail to 


the great beauty of the plant. Plants 
raised from root-cuttings often enough do 
not flower in the first year at all, or, if 
so, only meagrely. 


INCREASING BEDDING LOBELIA. 
Ff.w subjects among those w r hic*h are 
grown each year for summer bedding have 
had a greater run of popularity than this, 
amateurs and suburban dwellers—to go no 
farther—showing a great liking for the 
plant. Those chiefly in mind at the 
moment belong to tlic pumlla section of 



Part of a group of Anchusa italica, var . Opal. 


vould render it valuable for the border, 
^endf its display were of short duration : 
tat its blooming i>eriod is an extended 
fine, commencing Iowards the end of May 
continuing until mid-July or later; 
*liile, if the flower-shoots are cut off as 
SDoutis they are past their best, there will 
tea second autumnal show' of bloom. The 
broponore variety is so superior to the 
type that it might well be a distinct 
species, the Individual flowers being fully 
an inch iij- .diameter.) I £ a ptfrTy? n t 1 


grow. It does not appear to be as hardy 
as the type, plants often succumbing 
during the winter. It is, therefore, ad¬ 
visable to raise a pyramid of leaf-mould 
over the plants when they die down as a 
protection during the winter months. It 
is charming planted out in groups. 

In the majority of instances the Drop- 
more variety wLll be best regarded as a 
biennial, and', though the plant from seed 
may bloom during its first year, such 
flowering would not be representative of 


Lobelia Erinus, the varieties magniflea and 
granditlora being some of the best. One 
good way of increasing them is by means 
of seeds, which require to be sown on the 
surface of finely-sifted and very sandy soil 
made quite level and moderately firm. 
Covered very lightly with sand or soil, and 
protected by a sheet of glass, the seeds 
vegetate in the course of a few week6 if 
given a place in a warm greenhouse. Later 
they will need pricking off. In this way 
seeds constitute a cneitp ahd'prolific source 
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of increase; the only way, indeed, where 
no stock plants are available. With stock 
plants available in plenty, propagation by 
means of 

Cuttings is by far the best way. A chief 
advantage of cuttings over seedlings is 
that every plant raised from the first- 
named comes true to its kind. Seedlings, 
however, vary both in colour and habit of 
growth. Increase from cuttings is largely 
favoured by market growers, and it is 
from plants raised in this way that hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, uniform in size and 
sward-like in appearance, are sold in our 
markets every spring. Propagating is be¬ 
gun quite early in the year, or even while 
the old year still remains. For some years, 
having to raise thousands of plants each 
year, I began in December, using the 
earliest growths, which afforded the more 
latent ones an opportunity to develop. By 
reason of the special late summer method 
of propagation resorted to in order to ob¬ 
tain stock plants of the right kind, it was 
possible to get hundreds of sturdy, youth¬ 
ful, and vigorous cuttings by the month 
named. The cuttings were about half an 
inch long, and, without any further pre¬ 
paration, were pricked off into shallow 
boxes, sandy soil being used or ordinary 
soil surfaced with sand. The ordinary 
propagating trays used by market men 
held about five dozen cuttings each. In 
the 

Subsequent treatment of the cuttings 
two or three things are essential, viz., 
gentle bottom heat in a closed frame and 
abundance of moisture. Even in winter I 
have frequently sprinkled the cuttings 
twice or thrice each day, the first few days 
particularly, the object being to prevent 
flagging. This accomplished, a proportion¬ 
ately earlier rooting was assured. In any 
case it is not possible to overestimate the 
importance of moisture in the propagation 
of these plants. I have also rooted many 
thousands of plants in sand and water, in 
which case a warm greenhouse without a 
closed frame suffices. For convenience, 
yard-long zinc trays 6 inches wide were 
used. Others root them in sand and water 
in saucers. I prefer the propagating tray, 
since subsequent pricking off is not neces¬ 
sary and the young plants, once rooted, 
grow away unchecked, quickly producing 
tops which may be used as cuttings should 
occasion require. E. H. Jenkins. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

Mant appear to think that Tufted Pansies 
are surface rooters and that they will 
grow in quarters which have received only 
a perfunctory cultivation. This error has 
been propagated by the extremely accom¬ 
modating nature of the plants themselves, 
and even under the most haphazard culti¬ 
vation they will grow freely and bloom 
abundantly. It may be pointed out that, 
while this is so, Tufted Pansies revel in 
soil which has been deeply dug, and to 
which a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure has been added. In such soil it 
will be found that during a dry Bpring and 
summer the plants show no indications of 
distress, and will continue to flower freely 
when other plants in less favourable situa¬ 
tions wilt and cease to bloom. 


The present time is well suited for pre¬ 
paring beds or borders for the reception of 
the young plants now in cold frames. 
Albeit, there may not be much time, if 
the quarter intended for Tufted Pansies 
can be trenched two spits deep the en¬ 
hanced display mnde by the plants in the 
course of the ensuing season will amply 
repay, the extra work involved. In the 
case of light soils, the addition of cow- 
manure is advised,, but in heavy staples 


that from the si 
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stable Js 


Let it 


b3 thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
as the work proceeds, and leave the sur¬ 
face in as rough a state as possible. The 
spring frosts will sweeten it, and they will 
also kill many of the insect pests and slugs 
which are apt, at times, to be troublesome 
in the case of Tufted Pansies. When the 
time for planting arrives it will be found 
that the surface can be readily levelled 
down into a fine tilth. Grown under such 
conditions plants will give a better account 
of themselves, and they will be the pro¬ 
genitors of a sturdier and healthier race 
of plants for the following season. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


VIOLETS IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Can you tell me if there is any reason why 
these flowers cannot be grown with suc¬ 
cess in the North of England? I have 
noticed that they are very little grown in 
this neighbourhood. 

I have a plot of land in an open situa¬ 
tion, about seven miles outside Liverpool, 
well away from the smoke of the city. 
Should you consider shade essential? If 
so, do you think that rows of Sweet Peas 
or Currant bushes planted between the 
beds would provide sufficient shelter from 
our not too powerful sunshine? 

Could you give me the name of a grower 
from whom I could obtain some reliable 
plants? M. Davenport. 

“ The Grange ,” Haltwood , 

near Liverpool. 

[While you may not attain in the district 
named the same measure of success 
achieved by growers in Sussex, Dorset, or 
other places where these flowers are 
specialised in, there is no reason why, with 
Intelligent cultivation, a fair measure of 
success may not be reached, provided soil 
conditions are suitable. For winter flower¬ 
ing congenial conditions are essential 
everywhere, and even in the most favoured 
districts in England frame cultivation is 
resorted to in order to protect the plants 
from the elements. At other times they 
do quite well in the open. If, however, 
you require flowers from autumn to early 
spring you had better proceed on the fol¬ 
lowing lines. Procure in March well- 
rooted young plants, and set them a foot 
or so apart in deeply-dug winter-cultivated 
soil. If the soil is loam or approximating 
thereto light manure forked in at digging 
time will be best, but if the soil is very 
light and sandy that from cow-sheds is to 
bo preferred. Shade is not essential, 
though that afforded by Sweet Peas or 
Currant bushes would not be excessive in 
itself, a greater danger lying in the traffic 
among them. Apart from this, in quite 
light loam over gravel fully exposed in 
southern England, we have grown them in 
quantity with much success and with equal 
success but a mile or two from Birkenhead, 
also in the open. It is the shade of walls 
and buildings shutting out sunlight and 
warmth eternally that is inimical to the 
well-being of the plants. The 

Summer cultivation of the Violet re¬ 
solves itself into frequent hoeing of the 
ground and the removal of all shoots 
(runners) as they are formed. In this way 
the whole energies of the plant are con¬ 
centrated in the crown from whence the 
flowers come later. Soot may be dusted 
between the rows once a fortnight and 
hoed or forked in, while occasional 
syringing with soot-water will check the 
attacks of red spider. In the event of pro¬ 
longed drought likely to bring the plants 
to a standstill a light sprinkling of nitrate 
of soda between the rows would be of 
assistance. The resulting plants from this 
method of cultivation should be lifted and 
framed during September. The frame 


should have a southern aspect and the soil 
bed so arranged that the plants when set 
out are but an inch or two from the glass. 
With proper treatment the plants should 
be full of buds at framing time, and flower¬ 
ing should commence a month later. An 
alternative plan would be to grow the 
plants in beds so that frames could be 
placed over them. This would save any 
check from lifting. Good varieties to grow 
are La France, Princess of Wales, and 
Wellsiana (singles), and Comte de Brazza 
(double white). Bees, Ltd., Mill Street, 
Liverpool, would no doubt supply you with 
plants.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8nowdrops.-My first Snowdrops opened 
on January 15th, and now (23rd) there is 
a fair sprinkling in various quarters. As 
is frequently the case, some of the forms 
of Galunthus El wee i have been the earliest, 
and the “autumn” Snowdrops are show¬ 
ing their dislike of our seasons by delay¬ 
ing their flowering.—S. Abnott, Sunny- 
mead , Maxtcelltown, S.E. Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire. 

Columbines. —This is an old-time flower¬ 
ing plant seldom absent from the cottage 
garden half a century ago, but very dis¬ 
appointing from a decorative point com¬ 
pared with the lovely hybrids of to-day. 
Some of the varieties compare favourably 
with many an Orchid grown under glass, 
while the spur-like growths of each in¬ 
dividual flower arrest attention. These 
newer varieties will not succeed under the 
rather rough treatment meted out to the 
original plant of our gardens, A. vulgaris, 
so often found thriving in woodland and 
the wild garden. For these hybrids a 
moderately rich, free soil is best, and 
where it is tenacious it should be lightened 
by leaf-soil, stable manure, ashes, etc., 
digging deeply and planting in groups of 
ten or twelve, .15 inches asunder, in early 
March. It is wise to raise a batch of seed¬ 
lings each year by sowing in a box in April 
and planting out in nursery lines G inches 
apart, transplanting to the bed or border 
early the following spring. There are de¬ 
lightful colours among them, and some 
flowers are double, but the singles are by 
far the prettier.' A plant here and there 
may succumb after flowering, hence the 
value of keeping up a young stock as re¬ 
commended above, ready to take its place. 
For a cool greenhouse quite nice little 
plants can be secured by potting up a batch 
early in the year, 5-inch pots being the 
most serviceable, transferring the plants to 
the border after they are past their best.— 
J. M. E. 

The Show and Fancy Dahlias.— Twenty 
years ago Dahlia Exhibitions were mostly 
made up of the large, formal flowers of the 
show and fancy types, but as the Decora¬ 
tive, Cactus and Paeony-flowered types have j 
been improved it cannot be denied that j 
interest in the first-mentioned formalS 
flowers has declined. I was much sur¬ 
prised to learn from a conversation that 
was being carried on by a number of trade 
specialists quite recently that they had 
grave doubts as to whether plants of many 
of the more popular and better kinds of 
the show and fancy Dahlias were now ob¬ 
tainable. Fewer of the big firms are grow¬ 
ing these nowadays, and a reference to 
their lists clearly proves how the numbers 
are dwindling. The older florists, of 
course, had a great fancy for them, but as 
they pass away these formal flowers are 
less and less represented at the shows. In 
some respects one is sorry to note the 
change, as, in the old days, marvelkmi 
e*.amples of cultural skill were seen at the 
great autumn shows. The newer types ol 
the Dahlia have ousted these old and lea* 
interesting types.-^H. V. 
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ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIDM NIOBE. 

This flowered for the first time in Decem¬ 
ber, 1889, on which occasion it received a 
First-Class Certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It was obtained 
bj crossing C. Spicerinnum with the 
lollen of C. Fairrieanum. The charac¬ 
ters of C. Spicerianum and C. Fair- 
rieannm are well combined in the off¬ 
spring. The dorsal sepal has much of the 
shape and colour of C. Spice rianum, but 
veined and reticulated as in C. Fa!v- 
rieanum, though of a much lighter 6hade. 
The petals and Lip show rather more of 
the character of the pollen parent. 

After the plants have gone out of flower 
they should receive less -waiter than when 
in foil growth, but, having no pseudo-bulb 
to support the leaves, as with many other 


Moss use equal parts, cutting these mate¬ 
rials up roughly, mixing them well to¬ 
gether, and adding sufficient small broken 
crocks to ensure water percolating freely. 
When potting, press the soil moderately 
fimi about the roots and prounci the base 
of the plant, but not so hard as to prevent 
a free passage of water. After potting, 
the plants should be -watered with care, 
and for several weeks the soil should be 
kept Kmly just moist, but as the new 
growths appear, and roots begin to push 
out into the soil, the amount of water 
should be considerably increased. C. 
Niobe is a shade-loving plant, therefore it 
should not be exposed to sunshine at any 
time, otherwise the tender foliage will 
assume a yellow tinge, and soon become 
infested with thrips. Grow the plant in a 


future. In 1917, owing, probably, to the 
cold winter and the general nature of the 
seasou, there was a very sudden and 
marked reduction in the distribqtion of 
the disease, and in some districts it prac¬ 
tically disappeared. In 1918, American 
mildew was far more widely spread; 
but there is still a favourable opportunity 
for endeavouring to reduce its ravages, 
and to prevent it from spreading to areas 
a-t present free from infection. The im¬ 
portance of “ tipping ” cannot be em¬ 
phasised too strongly. This operation 
consists in the cutting back of diseased 
shoots in late summer and autumn, in 
order to remove the winter spores which 
provide for the initial outbreak of disease 
the following season. The affected 
shoots may be recognised by the presence 
of a brown, felt-like web of the mildew 
in which the winter spores are embedded. 
It Is essential, however, that “ tipping ” 
be carried out early, as from August on- 



Cypripedium Niobe. 


Orchids, they should not be kept too dry 
the roots. In a few weeks the plants 
commence to grow, when they should 
te examined as to whether repotting is 
-ecessary. If the plants have become 
M-bound, or the soil has become loose, 
*<tr, and decomposed, repotting should 
k done. When repotting Oypripediums 
°* to kind it is not necessary to raise 
above the rim of the pot, for if kept 
on a level with the rim they will 
to Just as well; or if kept just a trifle 
: *!ow, especially as regards large speci¬ 
fy, It will render watering easier. The 
ft** used should be one or two sizes larger 
dfca those the plants came out of, ac¬ 
cording to whether the plants are well 
r °°ted or otherwise. The pots should be 
*e!l drained, and' the compost may oon- 
*** of good fibrous loam, having had 
Do $t of the finer particlee-vof soil siftfd 
of Osmunda-fibn/ and 


cool part of the Cat tleyd-house. The in¬ 
termediate house will suit it if a tempera¬ 
ture of about 55 degs. is maintained 
throughout the winter months. The at¬ 
mosphere around the plants should be 
kept fairly moist at all times. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 
The value of the Gooseberry crop last 
season was fully appreciated, as is also 
the necessity of maintaining a large sup¬ 
ply of this useful fruit. In certain dis¬ 
tricts the highly destructive disease 
known as American Gooseberry mildew 
still exists, and it Is most Important that 
all steps should be taken to reduce this 
pest to a minimum, and to ensure as large 
a crop as possible of clean fruit in the 


wards some of the winter fruits of the 
fungus drop from the brown felt to the 
ground, and in this way bring about infec¬ 
tion from the soil In spring. 

The greatest care should be taken that 
all infected shoots are removed, and the 
“ tippings ” must be collected and burned 
or removed far away from the Gooseberry 
plantation. On no account should they be 
cut off and thrown to the ground. After 
“ tipping ” has been completed, the 
ground beneath the bushes should be dug 
over, In order to bury any winter fruits 
which may have fallen. 

If the “tipping” process is car¬ 
ried out thoroughly and the top soil pro¬ 
perly turned over, the amount of primary 
Infection in spring Is very materially re¬ 
duced. If the bushes are then sprayed 
•with a lime-sulphur spray on the first ap¬ 
pearance of mildew, the disease may be 
almost entirely controlled. 
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the many Merits of beurre 

HARDY PEAR. 

The appreciation of BeurrS Hardy in 
Gardening of January 4th is very wel¬ 
come, because, taking it from every stand¬ 
point, I suppose it must be regarded as 
about the best Pear in cultivation, and if 
one were to ask for a small but select col¬ 
lection this would be the first choice. 
Other varieties, as Thompson's, Doyenne* 
du Comice and Beurr6 Superfln, may dis¬ 
pute the palm from a quality standpoint, 
but the two last cannot always be depended 
on as croppers, whereas BeurrG Hardy is 
invariably a success whether as a small 
standard, bush, pyramid, cordon, or trained 
wall tree. I also found it less susceptible 
to scale and other insects than many varie¬ 
ties when having to grow it for a time on 
a very old wall until the latter could be 
cleaned and refaced. The chief enemy 
was the tit, which was very early in the 
field with its tapping, and protection in the 
shape of fine mesh netting was essential 
long before the time for gathering. The 
growth is firm, and ripens more .quickly 
than that of some varieties, so that there 
is not so much danger of after-growth 
when growers indulge in premature sum¬ 
mer pruning, and It is a better keeper than 
many of the same season. Like many, per¬ 
haps the majority of our best Pears, it 
was introduced from France. E. B. S. 
Hardwick. __ 

MADRJBSFIELD COURT GRAPE 
CRACKING. 

What a pity it is that we hear of so many 
failures with this fine Grape, which 
possesses not only o handsome appear¬ 
ance, but fine flavour and free bearing 
combined. It is a Grape, moreover, which 
can be had in use from the beginning of 
July till the end of September. I have 
kept it in fairly good condition till No¬ 
vember, (but by that time it Is liable to 
shrivel; It will do quite well In the same 
house with Black Hamburgh. The tem¬ 
perature for that variety seems to suit the 
Madresfield Court. Its fault, and the 
only one I know. Is that it is liable to 
crack. The cause, in my opinion, of the 
cracking is overpressure of sap, and the 
thinness of the skin causes the splitting. 
What is required is a counteraction of the 
flow of sap, brought about by a special 
treatment of this variety. It generally 
happens when the berries commence to 
colour. Some try to remedy the evil by 
cropping too heavily, by which means 
another failure sometimes occurs— 
namely, that of the berries not colouring 
properly, nor do they swell to their full 
natural size. Others withhold water 
from the roots as soon as the first sign of 
colouring appears; this in many cases 
does not prevent the splitting. I have 
grown the variety in question for many 
years with success; the first year I grew 
it a few berries cracked, but since then I 
have had no cracking. Cutting the 
branches half-way through between the 
main stem and bunch I do not think of 
any use, as I have seen the berries sipllt 
more on shoots that were so treated' than 
on those which were not cut. By adopt¬ 
ing the following system I generally have 
the variety in good condition without 
cracking. My Vines are planted inside, 
the roots having free access to the outside 
border through arches. As soon las the 
berries commence to colour I cover the 
outside border with lights to throw off 
heavy rains, the soil being of a heavy, 
tenacious nature; otherwise, If the soli 
[was not so, tdj|n'^t th^ffjk ^ would be 


necessary to cover the border. The in¬ 
side border is freely watered when neces¬ 
sary. Upon the commencement of colour¬ 
ing I allow all the laterals to grow away 
at will. Some may imagine that by 
allowing these laterals to grow so freely 
light is excluded too much. That is not 
the case, as previous to colouring they 
are kept closely pinched. I think free ex¬ 
tension of the laterals Is the only preven¬ 
tive of the evil. In my case this has al¬ 
ways prevented the splitting. A free ad¬ 
mission of air night and' day, too, Is essen¬ 
tial in assisting colouring; the air, too, 
should be kept buoyant and free from ex¬ 
cessive moisture by keeping the hot-water 
pipes warm. A. G. 


SIX PLUMS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Op all forms of training Plum trees none 
gives such good results as standard or 
half-standard trees. After the fourth 
year the trees can be allowed to grow 
away at will, with the exception of cut¬ 
ting out here and there a cross-growing 
branch which threatens to overcrowd cer¬ 
tain tarts of the tree. As a rule, when 
Plum frees bear freely, they do not make 
vigorous growth. Another advantage In 
planting standards is that for many years 
the ground can be closely cropped under 
the trees, this where space Is limited 
being a decided gain. 

After planting the trees In November 
the shoots Bhould be cut back to within 
8 inches of their base in the February 
following, so as to lay the foundation, not 
only of a shapely head with numerous 
branches, but to produce In the first year 
vigorous growth. Too many trees are 
spoilt by not cutting them hard back the 
first year. The following are desirable 
varieties:— 

River’s Eauly Prolific ripens at the 
end of July. For jam it Is quite one of 
the best Plums. 

Czar ripens at the end of August or 
earlier in some seasons. As a consistent 
cropper this Plum is unequalled. 

Victoria has so many good qualities, 
although it is the most addicted of all 
Plums to silver-leaf attack, that it should 
be included even In a limited collection. 
This is probably the most popular market 
Plum of all. 

Jefferson ripens early in September. 
It Is richly flavoured, good for dessert, 
and unrivalled for high-quality jam. 

Pond's Seedling, as a September Plum, 
should be Included on account of Its free 
bearing and its large fruits. It is valu¬ 
able for cooking or bottling. 

Monarch is one of the most valuable 
late Plums grown, ripening quite at the 
end of September or early in October. 
The tree Is robust and an abundant 
bearer. The fruit does not crack during 
wet weather, which is a valuable asset so 
late in the season. E. Molyneux 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Amerioan blight on Apple-tree.— I have 
an old Apple-tree which every year has be¬ 
come more of a prey to the woolly aphis. 
I have tried the various soap and paraffin 
mixtures, but cannot overcome the blight. 
Every branch now is knotted and gnarled 
with it. I am in a mood to try heroic 
measures, as the tree is not a heavy bearer 
at any time. A gardener recommended 
painting the tree with pure carbolic acid, 
following this up with a coat of paint, but 
surely the acid would rot the tree away. 
Can you suggest any way to treat the tree 
now it is pruned, before it begins to break? 
Can you say if the maggot which attacks 


nearly every Apple on the tree, i9 related 
to the blight, or is it a totally different 
insect which can be treated by syringing 
the buds?—C. J. D. 

[We should not care to assume the re¬ 
sponsibility of advising the use of carbolic 
acid as a remedy for American blight, as 
its effect would, as far as the trees are 
concerned, be-disastrous, If it did not kill 
them outright. Under the circumstances 
we think, as the tree in question is in such 
an Insect-ridden and decrepit condition, 
your best course would be to grub and 
burn the tree, and so prevent other trees 
in the garden becoming Infested with the 
blight. Should you elect to follow our ad¬ 
vice, carefully clear out all the roots, for 
the probability Is you will find many of 
these infested witli insects also. Do not 
plant an Apple on the same site again. 
The maggot found in the fruit is the larva 
of the codlin moth, and has no connection 
whatever with American blight.] 
Pruning.— No other work in the garden 
calls for the exercise of so much thought 
and observation as pruning. No hard- 
and-fast rules can be laid down which may 
be followed under all circumstances. 
Varieties, soils, climates, and stocks are 
all determining factors, and, as these 
vary, it is plain that a set of rules (could 
these be drawn up) which might suit some 
conditions might very easily prove fatal 
under others. Are we not, all of us, too 
prone to use the knife? I am quite sure that 
the infertile state of many fruit trees can 
be directly traced' to the relentless use of 
the knife. Pruning Is a matter of experience 
combined with observation, and, while the 
broad principles and the ends aimed at 
may be explained and, so far as possible, 
demonstrated in a practical way, nothing 
can equal observation combined with in¬ 
creasing experience.—S. G. 

Apricots at Bury 8t. Edmunds.— Having 
read a good deal of correspondence lately 
in Gardening on the Apricot, I think it 
may be of interest to tell you of two trees 
in my garden at Bury St. Edmunds. They 
are trained on a south wall and grow in a 
narrow border sloping to a path; soil 
good, inclining to heavy; subsoil chalk. 
They have been in the same place a long 
time, butT in the five years I have known 
them, have never suffered from branches 
dying off. Our winters in Bury are very 
cold and damp, and the last two very 
severe, hut the trees were none the worse, 
and last year bore a record crop, over 200 
between the two trees, after having been 
twice well thinned. They have had no 
special treatment nor much manure.— 
Ii. Alice Cartwright. 

Peaoh trees that carried late crops of 
fruit will now be pruned and trained., the 
house thoroughly cleansed, and the bor¬ 
ders top-dressed. The forcing of late 
varieties is done under more natural and 
favourable circumstances than in the case 
of early varieties; therefore, the wood 
may be" trained in sparingly. Remove ns 
many of the old shoots as possible, espc* 
oially those that are deficient of the cur; 
rent season’s growths, using a■ smal. 
pruning saw, and afterwards making a 
clean cut with a sharp knife. ioung 
coarse growths should be removed on 
tirelv, and any root-pruning that is news 
isarv" carried out without delay. lveei 
the" trees in as dormant a condition ai 
possible, and, provided the fruit trees ar< 
the only consideration, open the ventn 
labors both day and night, maintaining i 
little warmth in the hat-water pipei 
during severe frost. If the borders ex 
Mbit signs of dryness, water then 
copiously, as it is a mistake to allow t,Jn 
soil to become dry, even when the tree 
are at rest. Excessive dryness at t-fo 
roots is often the cause of bud-diop 
ping ” when forcing is commenced.- 

fTw. G. il frci-i 
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should be very carefully stored in light 
positions in cool, but frost-proof sheds and 
rooms. G. G. B. 


EXHIBITING POTATOES. 

In a recent issue of Gardening a querist 
hsks for the names of some varieties of 
Potatoes which are suitable for exhibition. 
Ills is an interesting query, and confirms 
me iu the belief which I have lately formed 
that the allotment gardeners, and new¬ 
comers generally, are only awaiting the 
renewal of horticultural exhibitions in 
eider, if I may so express myself, to try a 
fall with the veterans of the show bench. 
This. I venture to think, Is a very en¬ 
couraging and satisfactory 6tate of mat- 
lei's, ami goes a long way toward refuting 
the lessimistic views of many who main¬ 
tained that when the war was ended the 
allotment gardener would give up his allot¬ 
ment and once more rely upon the market 
gardener or upon the greengrocer. 

The inquiry as to the best exhibition 
varieties of Potatoes show’s the right 
spirit, and the following notes are penned, 
not with a view to discourage the intend¬ 
ing exhibitor, but to let him see what the 
ojhibition of Potatoes implies. I do not 
think that through all the gamut of exhi¬ 
bits there is one which Is so disconcerting 
ro the novice. There are so many points 
which require to be taken into considera¬ 
tion that it must, at first, be so. The dish 
of six, nine, or twelve tubers must oonsist 
of specimens absolutely even in size. Each 
tuber must be an exact replica of its neigh¬ 
bour, and the typical nature of each must 
be very high. They must be of faultless 
shape. They must be without flaw or 
blemish. They must give no indication of 
disease. The skin must be unbroken and 
dear. The eyes must be shallow and well 
[laced. In short, to meet with the ap- 
I rural of a critical judge every Potato 
must be—perfection. Now, in order to 

realise exactly what this means in the case 
of a “ Collection of Potatoes, six varieties, 
twelve tubers of each variety ” (I quote 
from the schedule of a local show), one has 
wily to think how very few Individual 
tubers which will fulfil, even roughly, the 
acting requirements of a judge can be 
f tind when lifting the household supplies 
day by day. It is no uncommon thing for 
an exhibitor to raise two-thirds of his 
Mailable area before he obtains the neces- 
wry number of tubers—and even then he 
b not always satisfied w’ith those which he 
nust select. The unfortunate thing is 
dun many--indeed, most—shows are held 
Mure Potatoes are ready for lifting in 
bulk, and much immature produce, which 
d as nut keep well, is prematurely lifted. 
Tlmn, after all this has been done, there Is 
>'ways present the fear that the exhibit of 
*Mher competitor who has better soil or 
tii selection of varieties may be better, 
*11 catch the eye of the judge. In spite of 
t as, however, the Potato enthusiast is not 
d >fouraged, and year by year he finds out 
1 ic about the system of showing. A par¬ 
ti* la r part of the garden may be so 
tailed and rendered more suitable for 


I* ■•fato-growing that well-shaped and even 
tubers may be the rule. 

Careful and intelligent selection of seed 
; tuiTTs. too. goes a long way in improving 
tb“ chances of the competitor. A good 
iftdng for the beginner in the exhibition of 

I toitoes to bear in mind is thisDo not 
on after new’ and extensively advertised 
(its under the belief that their very new- 
dearness, and comparative scarcity 
bring them the aw’ard. I speak now 
r a judge, and I know that many have 
r rri indignant because their varieties of 
P latest date have be^n-passed ovetf in 
Jm>ur 
f-itcil for 


time nave ueyn passea over in 
f Of others whicl^h^\Qlee3Cji£0 


The intending competitor ought, before 
exhibiting, to make himself acquainted 
with the type of Potato usually found on 
the show bench, and this he can do by at¬ 
tending the shows in his neighbourhood. 
Exhibiting, either in the case of Potatoes 
or of any other thing, is n<jt only instruc¬ 
tive, but highly interesting. 

The varieties mimed in the reply to the 
query may be commended, and to them may 
be added most of the well-known “ Castle ” 
family, including the first of the series, 
Windsor Castle, Sir John Llewellyn, and 
(last, but not least) King Edward VII. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Current Work. 

Beginners who have taken up allotment 
work do not realise, generally, the import¬ 
ance of the thorough treatment of the soil 
during’ the winter, and l am afraid that 
digging and trenching are but indifferently 
done in the case of new ground. 

This year I grew about 17 cwt. of fine 
Onions on less than 6 square rods of 
ground which had been trenched and well 
cleaned. Not more than four barrowloads 
of manure were used, but a fair quantity 
of wood ashes, and the Onions were fed 
twice a week during June and July with 
ordinary manure-water. The seedlings 
were raised in boxes and transplanted in 
March and the early part of April. On a 
plot of ground close to the one above re¬ 
ferred to, the Onions I planted there were, 
what I should term, barely half a crop, 
simply because I did not take the same 
pains to prepare the soil. 

Wireworms.— These are, in some dis¬ 
tricts, very troublesome. They are mostly 
found In the top 3 inches of turf. Last 
winter some of my neighbours—young men 
who had fought for their country and been 
discharged owing to wounds, etc.—tackled 
a large plot of ground. They peeled off 
the turf, placed it in small heaps, and, 
when sufficiently dried, it was burned, or 
rather charred, then the pieees were 
spread abroad and dug In. Result, a fine 
crop of Potatoes, clean and free from wire- 
worms. The same ground is now cropped 
with healthy winter Greens. If it can be 
procured, a moderate dressing of lime will 
be beneficial in the case of newly-broken 
ground, and also in that of land which has 
become sour or has been overdressed with 
farmyard manure or that of a similar 
nature. 

Root crops.— With the exception of 
Parsnips and, perhaps, Swedes, all roots 
must be lifted and stored in sifted soil, 
sifted ashes, or sand during the winter. I 
mention this because some cultivators are 
dilatory in the matter of lifting such crops 
as Carrots and Beet. 

Frost does not impair the quality of 
Parsnips if the latter are grown In a well- 
drained soil. When Swedes are being pre¬ 
pared for the table the crown .portion—the 
purple-coloured rind—should be discarded, 
as it Is in this part of the rind that the 
bitter flavour is mostly contained. Many 
Swedes, if stored, will, in the early part 
of the new year, begin to grow again. They 
should be placed in a cellar or similar 
store to grow and blanch in the dark. 
When cooked, these blanched tops are a 
good substitute for Seakale. 

Potatoes in clamps.— The Grass and 
“ brush ings ff from old hedge-banks will 
keep out many degrees of frost if evenly 
spread on the ridge and sides of Potato 
l clamps. Straw litter is equally good, but 
cannot always be obtained. Seed tubers 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winningstadt Cabbage.— I see that 
plants of this are being offered for sale 
now for early spring use. There must be 
many thousands of amateur gardeners who 
do not know this excellent Cabbage, but it 
is not suitable for early spring use. Some 
years ago I tried it, and last February 
some of my August-sown plants of good 
sorts having been accidentally destroyed, I 
went to a local seedsman and bought some 
of what were said to be Early Offenham, 
and put them out, nice plants. They 
turned out to be Winningstadt. They 
grow to a great size, but do not heart, and 
so are worthless. On the other hand, 
Winningstadt, if sown in May or June, 
comes into use from November to January, 
and is in every way excellent. Iam using 
some now (January 4th), and have more 
to come. Solid hearts, heavy, and creamy 
when boiled. It is my favourite early 
winter Cabbage, superior to Savoys, which, 
however, are useful later. I do not care 
for Savoys before January.— Ciiar. 
Ei.well, Stafford. 

Onion Brown Globe.— In making ont seed 
orders a note might very well be made of 
Onion -Brown Globe. The Globe type, 
generally, is of more value than the flat 
Onion, because the bulbs are higher, and, 
consequently, heavier. The variety under 
notice is not very well known, but it is an 
excellent Onion, and Is a remarkable 
keeper, a fact not to be lost sight of. 
Brown Globe is an old variety, and, in 
some cases, has acquired quite an unde¬ 
served bad name. I believe that, as in 
other instances, this is owing to a careless 
selection of seed in combination, perhaps, 
with the booming of other and larger 
Onions for exhibition. It is only fair to 
say that when a good selection of Brown 
Globe can be procured the grower will he 
satisfied with the bulbs produced.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

8avoy8.— There is a deal of sound practi¬ 
cal advice in the short note which appears 
in Gardening for October 12th respecting 
Savoys. Savoys are brought on much too 
early. Seed of Savoys is sown weeks 
sooner than it need be, and, as a result, 
good food is often wasted because it comes 
in at a time when Beans, Marrows, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and even Peas are still with us. 
An Instance of this waste came under my 
notice only this season, when, on a new 
allotment, I saw on September 25th Savoys 
with huge hearts quite ready for cutting. 
By October 8th some of them had gone past 
their beet and had burst—still they re¬ 
mained uncut. I think that in many in¬ 
stances the mistake is made in sowing the 
bulk of winter Greens too early. The only 
vegetable which really needs a longer 
period of growth is the Brussels Sprout, 
the others. Kale, Savoys, etc., need not be 
sown before the middle or end of March. 
A good many people of my acquaintance 
sow seed of all in February, and find them¬ 
selves early In the autumn with winter 
vegetables fully developed and not needed. 
—Leahurst. 

Spinach. —A good sowing of Victoria 
Round will be made on a south border as 
soon as the soil is in a workable condition. 
The seed is sown in drills drawn at 14 inche s 
apart, on ground that has boon deeply 
tilled and well manured. 

Parsley seed may also be isown on 
a warm border. I prefer to sow this near 
a path where it may be gathered without 
daily treading on the soil. A Light dress¬ 
ing of soot sown over the ground befo.ro 
drawing the drills. 1 inch deep, will b© 
beneficial. Sow ijie seoc^ thinly, cover 
with fine soil, and thin the plants as soon 
as large enough fo handtej |pff ^VtG. 
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Onions. —A fall sowing of Onion* can I 
now bo mad© in heat for the provision of 
seedlings which will produce large bulbs. 
The varieties which I prefer are AiLsa 
Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior, than 
which two tno oaie need desire better for 
all-round purposes. The seeds may bo j 
sown in boxes or in pans, lightly covered, 
and placed in a temperature of round ■ 
about 55 degs. When germination is i 
visible, place them a® near the light as 
possible, in order to keep the seedlings 
dwarf and sturdy. Some growers sow 
seeds singly in boxes, this practice, they 
contend, doing away with the necessity of 
pricking off. My own experience proves 
that seedlings which have been pricked off 
are always thriftier, and ultimately pro¬ 
duce better bulb®, than those which have 
been sown very thinly and allowed to re¬ 
main until planting time in the seed boxes 
or pan®. 

Parsley. —At the same time a sowing of 
Parsley ought to be made. Not only is | 
an early batch of plant* desirable, but it j 
occasionally happens that the supply of 
Parsley in the open is badly hit in spring, I 
and young leaves from a sowing made at 
this time taay have some value at a later 
date. 

Tomatoes. —Well-established seedlings 
may now be potted along into 5-dnch pots, 
remembering to keep the stems fairly well 
down. Root® are emitted along the 
buried portion, and these increase the 
vigour of the plants. A rather rougher 
compost should be allowed at this stage, 
with careful watering for a time until the 
plants show that they have taken hold. 

Begonias and Gloxinias. —Tubers of 
these which have been well rested can now 
be cleaned down and got to work again. 
It is said that both, and especially Gloxi- 
neas, grow better when a little peat i® in¬ 
corporated with the compost. Probably 
they do, but they can be grown well 
enough for everyday requirements with¬ 
out peat. Good fibrous loam, weli-de- 
cayeo, with a good sprinkling of roughly 
■sifted leaf-mould, a dash of soot, and a 
sufficiency of sharp sand will be found very 
suitable for Begonias or for Gloxinias. 
Where it 4® possible to do so, the tubers 
may first of all be given a start upon a 
bed of Cocoa fibre in a warm greenhouse. 
These-, when well rooted, can be lifted 
with good balls, and transferred to their 
flowering pots, this method being quite 
satisfactory, and doing away with the re¬ 
peated shirting otherwise incurred. 

Cuttings. —Now that young growth* are 
to be procured, cutting* of various things 
can be taken and put into the propagating 
case. The different kinds of Salvias will, 
no doubt, be among the first, and where 
they are required for summer planting, S. 
Pride of Zurich can be rapidly worked up. 
Another good Salvia is S. Gloory of Stutt¬ 
gart, a variety also very useful out of 
doors during the summer and autumn 
mouths. S. spiendens, it* improved form 
S. splendens granddflora, S. BetheLii, S. 
laotiflana, and S. ruitilan® can also be at¬ 
tended to. Cuttings of Dracaenas and 
of Crotons may now go in with good pro¬ 
spects of success, and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, as well as other members of the 
family, will now root very readily. 

Fuohslas. —Plant® which have been win¬ 
tered in a dry or semi-dry state can now 
be 'lightly pruned, top-dressed, and intro¬ 
duced into heat. Light syringing* will 
induce the buds to break freely, and the 
shoot®, when an inch or two in length, 
will, di slipped off with a heel, quickly 
root. The parent plants, if necessary, 
can be repotted into larger pots, in order 
to farm large specimens. , 

nin LT i 7P fi b- ■ i fUki IR- W$kJFFOG. 

Balmte Garden^ 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
FTult-houset. —The flower-buds ou trees 
in the early house w ill by this time be well 
on the move. Favoured with a few days 
of sunshine, progress, once they reach 
this stage, will be more rapid, especially 
if the most is made of sun-heat by closing 
the ventilators fairly early in the fore¬ 
noon. Before the buds become too ad¬ 
vanced omit syringing and damping for 
two evenings in succession., and vaporise 
the house as a precautionary measure. 
Two mild vaporiisings are always more 
effective than one of a stronger character, 
and if aphides are present, any which do 
not succumb after the first application 
wiiU do so at the second. Whether aphis 
is visible or not, vaporising now will avert 
a passible outbreak during the flowering 
period. Test the border, and if it is likely 
to become dry before “setting” is oom- 

n plete, afford water at a temperature of 85 
s s. Raise the temperatures another 
egs. just before the flower-buds begin 
to expand. Until then continue to syringe 
and damp down in fine weather. As soon 
as a good few flowers are open maintain 
a dry, buoyant atmosphere during the 
fore part of the day, admit little or much 
air, in accordance with outer climatic con¬ 
ditions, but avoid cold draught®. Houses 
in exposed positions should have the ven¬ 
tilator® covered with coarse muslin at this 
period. Fertilise the blossoms about mid¬ 
day, and after closing for the day damp 
the footpath with tepid Water. If there 
ore two or more Peach-houses, start an¬ 
other to succeed the foregoing, in accord¬ 
ance with previous instructions. See that 
borders in late houses are in a properly 
moist condition. 

Apricots grown under glass will require 
■to 'be carefully watched now, as severe 
frost will ruin the prospects of o crop if 
the temperature recedes much below 
freezing point. At such times 40 degs. is 
a safe temperature to maintain, accom¬ 
panied with the admission of air both by 
day and night, both now and throughout 
the flowering period. In the daytime in¬ 
crease the amount of ventilation as the 
outdoor temperature rises, for there must 
be no coddling of Apricots, otherwise the 
results will be disappointing. Ascertain 
if the border is sufficiently moist to extend 
over the flowering period, and if not water 
liberally. When the blossoms commence 
opening, fertilise them by hand, should 
bees not visit them. 

Flower garden. —Bedding Geraniums 
should be potted now if good-sized ex¬ 
amples are required for planting at the 
usual time. Place them in warmth, and 
when well rooted stop, to encourage a 
busliy habit of growth, unless stock is 
short, when they may be allowed to grow 
on, and the tops taken off eventually and 
made into cuttings. These new growths 
strike readily in neat. A start with the 
propagation of such ‘subjects as Helio¬ 
tropes. Lobelias, Iresines, Ageratums, 
and nbrous-roated Begonias should be 
made at once if a large number of plants 
is required. Also sow seeds of Eucalyptus, 
Grevilleas, Gannas, Acacia lophantha, or 
anything else of an ornamental character 
required for the flower garden during the 
summer. Antirrhinums in variety should 
also be sown and raised in gentle warmth, 
and the same with regard to East Lothian 
Stocks. 

Forcing shrubs. — Put into gentle 
warmth a few plants of early-flowering 
Rhododendron®, Azalea mollis, Ghent 
Azaleas, and other subjects potted up lost 
autumn for this purpose, and gently dew 
them with tepid water twice daily. A few 
of the earlier-flowering Indian Azaleas 
may also be placed in heat. If kept well 
syringed they will quickly respond and 
oome into bloom. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES* 

Psaohss and Nectarines.— The necessary 

pruning and training of these trees will 
now be carried out. The trees having re¬ 
ceived proper attention in the summer 
and autumn, very 'little pruning is now 
required, with the exception of the re¬ 
moval or any branch or shoot that can be 
spared in order to avoid overcrowding. To 
grow r Peaches and Nectarine® successfully 
on outside walls overcrowding must be 
guarded against, as it is necessary that 
the w r ood be thoroughly ripened, and this 
can only be brought about by allowing 
plenty of space between the shoots, so 
that the leaves may develop to their full 
size and the *u/n reach the young wood. 
When the wood of these tree® is tho- 
rouglily ripened the flowers are much 
stronger and hardier than those of over¬ 
crowded trees. First fasten the main 
branches, laying these in at equal dis¬ 
tances apart and the young shoots be¬ 
tween them, in such a manner a® to give 
the trees a well-balanced appearance. The 
young shoots should generally be left their 
full length, taking care not to tie too 
tightly, as this is often the cause of can¬ 
ker. The shoots should be laid in at a 
distance of not less than 6 inches apart. 

Deciduous Calanthes having passed out 

of bloom, the plants will be given a short 
rest before restarting them into growth. 
Water is entirely withheld from the roots 
and the plants arranged closely together 
on a dry shelf in a house where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall below 60 degs. They 
will be kept in this position until new 
growth® begin to develop at the base of 
the young pseudo-bulbs, when they will 
be carefully shaken out and repotted. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums may be 

had in bloom at almost all season® or the 
year, but it is after the bulbous plants are 
over that they are especially valuable, 
continuing in bloom until late June. Old 
plants that w T ere started in September are 
well looted, and have been placed in their 
flowering pots. Plants raised from cut¬ 
tings inserted last summer have also been 
repotted into 5 §-inch pots. A suitable 
rooting medium is composed of rich 
fibrous loam, a little well-decayed manure, 
lime rubble, and bone meal. 

Pentstemons. —If seed of a good strain 
is sown now excellent plants may be ob¬ 
tained for putting out in the spring. The 
plants may, perhaps, be a little Later in 
flowedng than those raised from cuttings, 
but, nevertheless, they may be expected 
to produce a wealth of bloom, which will 
continue until cut off by frosts. Among 
the seedlings there may be certain varie¬ 
ties worth saving for another season. Sow 
the seeds in pans or boxes provided with 
good drainage, and filled with a light, 
sandy oomposrt. J3ow thinly and evenly, 
and just cover the seeds with some of the 
finest of the soil, afterward* pressing the 
surface firmly and evenly. Water through 
a fine rose can, and place the pans or 
boxes in a house where a temperature of 
60 degs. is maintained. As soon as tho 
seedlings are large enough to handle, prick 
out into boxes, using a moderately rich, 
open compost, placing the small plants at 
a distance of 2 inches apart. When they 
have recovered from the check of trans- 

£ lanting, remove them to a cool house, andj 
.ter to a cold Lame. 

Vegetables. —A sowing of Peas, Early 
Morn and Early Giant, has been made iflf 
3-inch pots and placed in a cool house td 
germinate. These will be planted ou/t on 
a warm bolder before they become root! 
bound and lightly protected. By thij 
mean® very little check is given, and, il 
not quite so vigorous as those sown when 
they are to grow', they will mature a 
crop earlier. Only in exceptional season! 
or favoured localities is anything gainec 
by sowing very early in the open. Thl 
second or third week in February is sool 
enough for this locality, and rather that 
sow before the ground is in good working 
order, I prefer to wait.— F. W. G. 1 
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are famously fibrous rooted, tough as wbip-cord; with a 
constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

8KLECTION - A." 

94 beit and most popular room 
fcr general purpose* 

ifplendld 24/- C * rrU *J 9 


11/- °“3S* 


4 rocs (fat) scarlet 
Csrotine Testout (fat), sal pink 
Earl o( Warwick (ht>, sal rose 
Ethel MUcolm (ht), Ivory white 
Fran Karl Droschki (bp), white 
George Dick*on tht), deep crim. 
0. G Wand (ht), orange ver. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 
Gw GrunerasJd (ht), carmine 
fUfcnwy (ht), pink .. 

La France (ht), rose 
la Tosca (ht', salmon flesh .. 
Lady Plrrie (ht). apricot 


Udy Ashton □ (ht). deep pink 1/3 


wn./, uccp pina 
Mme. A. Cbatenay (ht) sal pk 
Mme. C Lutaud (ht), yeL ruee.. 
Mme. E-t. Herriot, prawn red.. 
Mme. Melanie Sou pert (ht). yel 
Mme lUvary (ht). orange vel. 
Mm*. 6egond Weber (ht), sal. 
Ophelia(bt). flesh pink.. 
Pharisser (ht). rosy white 
Rayon d’Or tab), yellow .. 
vu *-d (ht), acarlet.. 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K." 

19 lint class aorta suitable for 


10/ 


/_ Carriage 


ertrywhers 


Betty (fat), cnpperv rose 
Caroline Testout (ht). «al pink 
Phber Holmes (hp). crim. scar. 
P. K. Dmscitki (bp;, white 
H. E. Richardson (at), crimson 
Hugh DirJucn (hp). crimson .. 
Lady Asbtown (bp), deep pink 
Lyons Rote (ht), shrimp pink.. 
Mme. A. Cliatenay (ht). sai. pk. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red ., 

Mme. Ravarv (ht). orange yeL 
Mn. J. Laing (bp), rose pink .. 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION -D.” 

12 chosen chiefly lor their abundant 
delicious scent- 
Colouring 
gorgeous 

Admiral Ward (hi), crimson .. 1/6 

Alfred Colomb (hp), red .. 1/. 

Dupny Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/- 

George Dickson (ht). vel crim. 1/3 
General JaTueminot (hp), cr. .. \7- 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb). pkl gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. .. j/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per ). red .. 1/3 

Mr*. John Laing (lip), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red l/« 

Bedding Roses 

SELECTION "J." 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown nat’iral. 

11/6 “'S? 

Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Grose an TepllU(ht). crimson.. 1/3 
Gua. GronerwaJd (ht). carodne 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/. 

Mme A. Chaienar, sal. pink .. l/S 
Lady Hillingdon (t>, apricot yel. 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), allvcry pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Boupert (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mr*. R. o. 8. ttawlord, pink .. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink.. 

Pharisaer (bt). roay white 
Poe. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “R." 

6 trees. 2 each, 3 aorta, suitable for 
hedges, Am 

£££. 6/6 °“2E 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 1/3 

Lady Pen/ance, soft copper .. 1/3 

Meg 41 ernlies, bright crimson .. 1/3 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION "O." 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 

About lit 7 fd Carriage 

In height //O ■ 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 

Ellen Poulsen. deep roue 
Em* Teschendorf, crimson .. 

E. Lamesch, orange pink 
Jessie, rose crimson .. .. 

Leonle Lamesch, coppery red .. 

Mr* W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 
Orleans, geranium red 


paid 

i 

8 


j BEDDING PLANT8 


100. 

»/• 

9 /- 

W7- 


(Evtra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 

Do a. 

Wallflower*, red .. 1/3 
yellow .. 1/3 
For pH mt not. Uu* 2/- 

Canierbury Beil* in 
trp colour*, white, 
ro*e, blue, or mixed 2/6 17/6 

Iceland Poppiu.mxd. 276 17/6 

Polyanthus, mixed .. 3/- 21/- 
Sweel William* .. 2/6 17/6 
Pink Beauty Hybrid* 3/4 24/- 
GoMen Alyitum ..3/4 24/- 

Hardy Auricula* .. 3/9 28/- 

Purpl* Aubretia, pot* i/~ 80/- 

Graecian Fiol*t .. 8/4 40/- ) 


Town Roses 

SELECTION "K." 

12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely -I -| / Carriage 
successful II/ - ’ 

Carolina Testout (ht), sal. pink 
Dr. O'Donel Browue (ht).car... 

F. K. Droschki (hp), white 
George Dickson (bt). crimson.. 
Gustave Gronerwald (ht). car. 

J. B. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 

La Tosca (ht). silvery pink 
Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 

Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rut pink 
Mme. Isaac Perclre (b). carmine 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION “ L." 

12 newer torts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme de *M/f5 Carriage 
la creme. I ^T, U paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht). snowy white 1/3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht). deep crim. 1/3 
G. C. Wand (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

’ --- saL l/S 


paid. 

V/i 

# 

1/3 

l/S 

1/8 

1/8 

1 


22 /- 


Lady Plrrie (ht). coppery'sal 1/3 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION B.~ 

21 specially selected varieties 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured 

prize winner*._, 

Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet 
Bessie Brown (ht). creamy w. . 

British Queen (ht), white 
Capt Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 

Chas. Lefcbvre <hp), crimson .. 
Coronation (hp), flwh pink 
Dean Hole (lit), silvery ruse 
Dupuy Jan tain (hp), cerise 
Ethel Malcolm (ht), Ivory white 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 

Gl. de C. Quinolsscau (hp), ver 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 

Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 

J B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Dre* (ht), cauary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Row (ht). shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Begond Weber (ht), sal.. 

Mr*. C. West (ht). shell pink .. 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht). wh. 

Mrs. John Laing (hp). rosy pink 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink 
Mr*. Roosevelt (bt). pale lleeb.. 

Ulrich Brunner (hp). cherry red 


1/3 

1/3 

t 

l 

1/3 

Vi 


l/S 

V/\ 

if- 

1/8 

w 


1_, 

8 sorts 


8TANDARD 
PLUM TREE8 

Carriage 

paid 

These are splendidly 
grown, strong end shapely 
fruit- bearing trees 4 to 6 

J eers old. Present value, 
s. 6d, to 10s. each. 
VICTORIA , Three of 
THE CZAR V the very 
MONARCH > best sorts 
9 each, 6 trees, 28s. e. paid 
8 each, 8 trees. 40s. 0. paid 


Mabel Drew (ht), cream 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze 
Mrs. A Carnegie (ht). white . 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden 
Wiilowmere (per.), coral pink 


New and Gold Medal 


Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “8 “ 

6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas. Ac. 

All very 7 / 

vigorous. 11 

Alberic Barbler (W.) yellow . 
American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink . 

Blush Rambler (cl,P.), blush. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink . 
Exoelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet.. v » 
Hiawatha (cl, P.), crim white l/d 


SELECTION " T.“ 

12 first class new roses, nearly 
all gold medallists 
Exceptional 
value 


17/6 


Carriage 
paid. 
1/6 
1/0 
1/6 
1/8 
1/1 


Cleveland, coppery yellow 
Constance, rich yellow .. 
l*o be I, carmine red 
Modesty, pearly cream 
Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 
Gorgeous, copper and vellow .. 
I loonier Beauty, dark crimson.. 
H. V. Machm, bright crimson.. 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 
Marg. D. Uamil. golden yellow 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 
Mrs. B. Walker 


Carriage 

paid 


2/6 

1/6 

1/6 

a/* 

2/- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

8/8 

1/8 


Hardy Fruits Adapt© Flower Borders. 

To Fit any size Garden ; to Suit all Purses. 


“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All hert sorts « Exceptional value 

Burwg trees. A.U/ U Carriage pa id 
1 Bramley'r Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lead SufUeld Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert 
1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 Wiliam’s Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert 
1 Victoria Plum cooker or dessert. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker 
1 Loganberry, fur tarts or Jam. 

4 Bcskoop Giant, Black Currant 
4 Wkinham's Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the beet 

All the above-named fruits are very fra# 
tearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Bees’ Adapto Borders of hardy flowers are planned for beauty, 
utility and economy. There is first a plan to fit your border or the 
space you wish to All with flowers. This plan has numbered spaces, 
Ijees Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, numbered 
to correspond with the spaces, to produce a Beauty Border. There is 
nothing more simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. 

Adapto Collection No. 1. 50 plants for border 90ft. x 4ft. Carr, raid 22/6 

•• .. No. 4. 60 . 20ft. x 6ft.25/6 

•• « No. 7. 75 „ „ „ 30ft. x 5ft. „ „ 32/6 

M „ No, 10. 90 . 35ft. x 6ft. „ „ 39/6 

These are only sample collections. 

Remember there’s a PLAN to FIT your PLOT. 

(For list of plants, photo-colour picture of border In bloom, plans, Ac., see 
Plant and Rose Catalogue No. 65 l) 


Suitable for 
■mall garden*. 


Flowering Shrubs 

'Hey Pres to’Select ion,i5Beau ties 

Q lf> Do well Iq towns 
Carriage paid 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purpl*. 
Double Flowered Gorge, golden yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft roey pink. 

Spinca, Anthony Waterer, red. f 

May Broom, cream 
Boee of Sharon, golden. 

Crimeon Flowering Currant 
Welgela Kva Rathke. red. 

Giant Mo t Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender true fragrant sort. 

Sweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsyth!a, very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

Karal Ionia lug rami, red. 


Rock Plants 

TR0 PATRIA ** SELECTION. 

* Spring blooming and 6 Summer 
Ooweriig. all tiptop. 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Iceland Poppies. 


12 strong 
flowering plants 


Dowell 

Anywhere. 


6 /- 


Carriage 

paid 


P**slan Primrose, orange, pink 
Innocence Sun Rose, salmon, orange 
1 tUow Rockfoil golden 
Alpine Phlox, lavender 
Golden Aly§.sum, hoary foliage 
Scarlet Rockfoil, quite brilliant 
UGaveEockfoiJ, silver and pink' < 
Balearic Sandwort, pearly white 3 
Mix* Mould Sun Roee, deep rose 
Evergreen Candytuft, snow white 


6 /C» 

/ O paid 

There are one or two strains of 
Iceland Poppies which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flowers. 
Bees have grown these new strains 
and have selected therefrom the best 
of the delicate shell pink, lemon 
and blush shades, as well os the 
more vivid orange-scarlet and yellow 
colours. These new popples have all 
the grace, puritv, and dulicacy of 
silky petals which characterise the 
Iceland Poppy, with tho additional 
charm of many new ravishlngly 
lovely tint*. The plants are quite 
as hardy and rather more vigorous 
than the type. 


Beesian Larkspurs. 

••THE ACME OF PERFECTION." 


Twelve 
flowering plants 


4/6 


Carriage 

paid 


Like the Beesian MImulus, and 
the P.eesirn Primulas and Popples, 
the Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage of beauty and perfection of 
form and colour hitherto unknown. 
Thl* race of Larkspurs, or hardy 
perennial Delphiniums, Is the result 
of selection carriod on during many 
years with the object of attatntng 
perfection as near as Is possible. 

Strong plants to bloom this- 

3 dux. IE/-, carriage paid. 


Michaelmas Daisies. 

"MINNEHAHA” SELECTION. 

9 Beauties, the newest and best. 
Unsurpassed ^ g Carriage 


for cutting 


paid 


1 each 
6 sorts 
Miss Mould 
Snow Queen 
Double Red 


Sun Roses. 

3 6 


Carriage 
paid 

Innocence 
Gonieii Queen 
Rose Queen 


Nancy Ballord, double, rosy mauve 
Lady Lloyd, single, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale blue 
Glory of Colwall, double, lavender 
Feltham Blue, rich full tone 
Perfection, like white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, pale lavender 
Mrs. 1L Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(S each, 27 plants, 7/6, 
carriage paid). 


(3 each for 7/-, carriage p dd}. 


Oriental Poppies. 

3 6 


1 each 
6 sorts 


Carriage 
paid 

Beauty of Llvermcre lady Rosooe 
£ anc y I’tlm ess Kua 

Jeanuio Mawsori Mrs. Perry 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All gooda are 8o!iJ on approval for cash 
*lth order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/* ORDERS 

“* "“t carriage paid. Smaller order* carriage 
atftatrate of Id. In the 1/-, minimum carriage 6J 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will bo sent post froe on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It Is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


•«««, containing foil de.criptioa. nnd 20 pa.e. colour photo., will ..rve tho^ who hav^^ 
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GAHDEH FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nuts &8 food.— Nuts of the highly nitro¬ 
genous tyi>e are at present used chiefly as 
a luxury, although they are entering more 
and more into food combinations. Starchy 
Nuts in some parts of the world furnish 
the chief food supply; for example, the 
Chestnuts of Italy and of Japan. Nuts of 
the starchy and oily tyj»e, like those of 
some of the Pine-trees, furnish an im¬ 
portant food supply in parts of South 
America and Australia and of our south¬ 
west. The British Government lias re¬ 
served one forest of Bunya Bunya Pines, 
30 miles in length by 12 miles in width, for 
food, and in the mountains of Chili, forests, 
of Imbricated Pines have furnished the 
cause for competitive warfare between 
Indian tribes for centuries. Down in 
Louisiana they tell of an old coloured man 
who hud always worked very hard at 
raising Cotton and Corn on his little pro- 
lKity and managed to give his family a 
fair liviug during his days of greatest 
activity. Now, how r ever, that he is old, 
crippled up with rheumatism, and no 
longer able to work, six Pecan-trees which 
he planted bring his family three times as 
large an income as he was able to obtain 
w hen labouring. The same story might as 
well come out of New England at some 
later day. Many a farmer has to work so 
hard in order to pay the interest on his 
mortgage that he has no time to stop and 
think. If he breaks a leg, or otherwise 
becomes confined in such a way that he 
must think, he can easily enough obtain a 
first-rate income without much work from 
Nut-trees. The range through Chestnuts, 
Walnuts, Hickories, Pines, and Hazels 
oilers endless variety for engaging one’s 
interest. There are, perhaps, no food 
crops of any sort which will furnish a 
larger average yield* to the acre than 
Nuts .—Garden Magazine. 

Potato British Queen.—I have heard 
from several sources of this Potato not 
doing so well this year as formerly, and 
from inquiries made I have coote to the 
conclusion that the fault is not due to the 
Potato, but to the grower. As I am one 
of those who believe in this splendid old 
variety, and who until this year have had 
no failure, perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain what I believe is the cause of my 
«oil-success. A good many who grow It 
overlook the fact that it Is a second early 
sort, and should, therefore, be lifted fairly 
early in August. In the cases I have In 
mind—my own included—the crop was not 
lifted until well on into September, after 
a long spoil of wet weather, and the 
tubers which were fully ripe in August 
suffered, and rnanv have since gone bad. 
I was prevented by weather and other cir¬ 
cumstances from getting on with the work 
at my accustomed time in August, and the 
outcome has been a comparatively poor 
crop, because of disease having shown 
itself since they were harvested. Mine 
were Scotch seed.— Leatiurst. 

*- I notice on page 528 of Gardening 

of October 12th that W. J. Farmer is not 
very well satisfied with the table qualities 
of British Queen Potato. Has he ever 
tried the “Colleen.” which is, I believe, 
a much-improved British Queen, and It 
is identical with it except in cooking 
qualities, in which it is far in advance of 
the old variety. I used to grow British 
Queen, but after trying the Colleen I was 
not long In discovering that the old variety 
w;is not worth Its room by the side of the 
Colleen, which I have increased as much 
as I could. Only, Inst week py employer 
g’fvs. ^nly^gioi qualities, 


and'I consider it worth a trial in any gar¬ 
den.—J. Gammon, Qlengarriff , Co. Cork , 
Ireland. 

Beet and Vinegar. —Asking a lady friend 
a few days ago whether she had lifted her 
Beet, I was rather surprised to hear her 
remark that she had not, and did not 
think it worth while doing so, owing to 
her^ inability to obtain vinegar. On my 
asking whether she did not cook it and 
serve it as a vegetable with white sauce, 
similar to Cauliflower, I was told she had 
never heard of it being used in this way. 
From inquiries amongst those who grow 
Beet, I have come to the conclusion that 
the bulk of people of mv acquaintance are 
of the same opinion M —Townsman. 


ItiHW flJlD CUSTOM. 

OWNERSHIP OF A SWARM OF BEES. 
A very interesting case was heard re¬ 
cently by the County Court Judge at 
Basingstoke, and the report of his written 
judgment thereon is now published. There 
appears to have been no dispute as to the 
facts, but evidence was given as to the 
value of the swarm of bees in question. 
According to the Law Times, his Honour 
delivered a written judgment as fol¬ 
lows :— 

This case presents one of the many 
little domestic problems which crop 
up In Hampshire, and, the point 
raised not being quite an everyday 
one, I took time to look into the 
authorities. The subject-matter of 
the action is a swarm of bees, the 
value of which the plaintiff claims to 
recover on an allegation that he has 
been deprived of his bees by the tor¬ 
tious act of the defendant. The facts 
are these: On May 2Sth there was on 
plaintiff’s premises a hive of bees. On 
that day the bees swarmed, and the 
plaintiff hived them. On. May 29th 
the bees left the new hive and settled 
on the next-door neighbour’s hedge. 
On plaintiff attempting to retake 
them, about 5.30 the same evening, the 
bees flew away. The direction they 
took was observed by plaintiff’s son, 
and plaintiff learned soon afterwards 
that they had settled a short distance 
away in the grounds of a house called 
Downsland House. The Downsland 
House premises are let to the defen¬ 
dant, and he is In possession of them ; 
but the house was on May 29th unoc¬ 
cupied, the defendant residing on the 
opposite side of the same road. Plain¬ 
tiff, being unable to obtain access to 
the Downsland House premises, went 
over to the defendant’s residence and 
asked to be allowed to take the bees. 
Defendant stated that on the bees 
settling upon his premises, he had 
sent to a beekeeper living near, and 
that with his help the bees had been 
hived, and suggested that the trouble 
of hiving ought to be paid for. Plain¬ 
tiff at once expressed his willingness 
to pay, but defendant declined to let 
him have the bees, saying by way of 
excuse that he must communicate 
with the man who had helped to hive 
tliem, and to whom he stated he had 
given them, and he told plaintiff to 
see him again the following evening. 
Plaintiff did so, but defendant then 
point-blank refused to let him have 
the bees, became abusive, and forbade 
plaintiff to enter the Downsland 
House premises, where the bees still 
were. The result was that plaintiff 
was unable to retake the bees, and 
lost them. Their value I assess at 
£3 3s. So much for the facts. Then 
as to the law : Bees are not covered 


by the rules applicable to chattels. 
They are not mere chattels, but are 
things ferw naturre, and the subject, 
not. off absolute, but of qualified owner¬ 
ship. The law affecting them is thus 
stated In Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
Vol. II., p. 392: “ Bees are ferw 

naturw , but, when hived and re¬ 
claimed, a man may have a qualified 
property in them by the law of Nature 
as well as by the civil law. . . . 

Animals ferw natural are no longer 
the pro]>ei-ty of a man than while they 
continue in Ills keeping or actual pos¬ 
session ; but If at any time they regain 
their natural liberty, his proj>erty in¬ 
stantly ceases; unless they have an 
Intention to return, which is only 
known by their usual custom of re¬ 
turning. . . The law extends this 
possession further than the mere 
manual occupation ; for my tame hawk 
that is pursuing fils quarry in my pre¬ 
sence, though he Is at liberty to go 
where he pleases, is nevertheless my 
proiierty ; for he hath an intention to 
return.” The learned commentator 
instances also carrier pigeons, adding: 

“ But if they stray without my know¬ 
ledge, and do not return in the usual 
manner, it is then lawful for any 
stronger to take them.” In Lord 
Hnlsbury’s “Laws of England” 
(Vol. I., p. 799) the matter is dealt 
with ns follows : “ Trespiss or trover 
will lie for taking . . . bees from 

a hive. Bees are ferw natural, and 
there is no property in them except 
by reclamation. Thus, if a swarm 
settle on a man’s tree, no property 
passes until the bees are hived ; when 
hived, they become the projierty of the 
hiver ; and if a swarm leaves the hive, 
this property continues in the hiver 
so long as they can be seen and fol¬ 
lowed.” Applying the law as stated 
above to the facts of this case, in my 
opinion the plaintiff at the time he 
first went to the defendant on May 
29th had no-t lost, his rights in the 
bees. They were, in Ix>rd Hal an¬ 
bury's words, “ seen and followed ” 
In the sense that there was no loss of 
identity, not anything in the nature 
of abandonment, and I think that Is 
sufficient. The ease is very near the 
line, but In my view the short in¬ 
terval of time during which the bees 
were out of plaintiff’s actual vision 
does not defeat his claim. This de¬ 
mand for the bees on the evening of 
May 29th ought to have been com¬ 
plied with, and I give him judgment 
for £3 3s., with costs. If defendant 
desires to appeal he can have leave. 
Translated into ]>erfoetly clear nm 
simple language, the alw>vo decision Indi 
cates how the law stands in a matter n 
this kind. If a man’s bees swarm an< 
go off and he fol lows them, and el the 
does not lose sight of them at all or o.ul; 
loses sight of them temporarily, ho doe 
his best to recover them, and shows n 
intention of abandoning them, they rc 
main his property. On the other hnne 
if the swarm go off and disappear, an 
the original owner troubles no more nl>ou 
them, but merely waits until he hem 
later on that somebody else has hive 
them, then he cannot recover. Intentio 
plays a great part in a matter of thj 
kind. and. in order to show that his ii 
tenflon was of the right sort, the origin* 
owner, if he wishes to recover his hoes 
must have acted as though he Intend* 
to do all he could to get them back, an 
never rest about them until he had g* 
them back, or until he had tracked the* 
down and demanded their restoration. 
Original fron rEX 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ivy failing {John Hanson). —The cause 
of the failure of your Ivy is iMxxrness of 
soil aud dryness at the root. When plant¬ 
ing, you ought to have -cleared out the 
poor soil to a depth of 2 feet and the same 
distance from the wall, and filled in with 
good loam and rotten manure. Even now 
you ought to clear away the poor soil and 
treat as advised above, adding on the sur¬ 
face, if possible, a good mulch of manure 
and watering freedy if the weather is dry. 
Ivy pays for a good larder. 

Growing Agapanthus (A.).—The Aga- 
panthus is of very easy culture, and should 
succeed perfectly uuder the conditions 
named. Being a literal feeder, the soil 
into which it is potted may consist of two- 
thirds good turfy loam and one-third well- 
decayed manure, with a sprinkling of 
rough sand. It needs plenitv of water 
during the growing period, and, when the 
pots are frill of roots, a little liquid 
manure at that season about once a fort¬ 
night is very beneficial. The plants need 
io l>e wintered where just clear of frost, 
but nothing more. Throughout the win- 
• tor only sufficient water should lx? given 
to keep the soil slightly moist. With the 
return of spring and renew*ed growth, 
more water must, of course, be supplied. 
The plants may be stood out of doors in 
the summer. 

FRUIT. 

Putting in Vine-eyes (L. C. S.). —The 
beginning of February* is as good a time 
as any to put in the eyes. Having 
selected your wood, out the eyes or buds 
to about au inch or a little more in length 
—that is to say, about liaif an inch on 
each side of the eye. The besit w*av is to 
put each eye singly into small 3-inch pots, 
which should have some broken crocks at 
the bottom, and then filled up with soil 
composed of one-half fresh turfy loam 
and one-half leaf-mould, not too rotten, 
and plenty of sand. When the pot is 
full, taking care not to press down too 
firmly, make a hole in tne soil, which 
‘-houlcl be filled with silver sand. Place 
the prepared eye on this, pressing it dow*n 
until the top of the bud is level with the 
top of the soil. Plunge in a hotbed hav¬ 
ing a bottom temperature of about 65 
legs, to 70 degs. The soih should bo 
gently watered after putting in the eyes, 
and be kept moist, taking care that it does 
not become soddened. 

Pruning Currant bushes ( C.). —As vour 
Red and White Currant bushes have been 
but one year planted, your chief object 
now, of course, is to induce them to make 
growth. For that purpose, your course 
iiovr should be to shorten lwck the shoots 
made last year one-half, and to cut in any 
weak side shoots to a single bud. You 
will have, each season, for some three or 
four years, to adopt a similar course, but 
foch year, as the shoots become stronger, 
eut back rather harder. When these 
bodies have attained a good size—say, 3 
feet in height—the usual course must be 
to cut all summer shoots back to two or 
diree leaf-buds each winter, as the fruit is 
produced from clusters of spurs or buds 
that are formed on the old wood. As the 
young wood does not fruit, there is no 
win in retaining it, except to fill up 
banks and increase the size of the 
wishes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Electrified seeds (A Scottish Gardener). 
-I see a query in your current number as 
j ,>0 electrified seeds. The process has l)een 
iatented, and has only been used exten¬ 
sively for cereals, the yield of which lias 
'fen much increased. The treatment cou¬ 
nts, roughly, in passing a strong electric 
current through the seed while suspended 
< ,u & ohemical solution, And in afterwards 
irvuig it^jt a specifiedftemQrtLi^ | 


Acetylene gas refuse {E. Chapman ).— 
From an analysis of the residue from 
acetylene gas it has been found that the 
value of this product is entirely due to the 
lime it contains, other plant foods, as 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphates, being 
absent. The lime is present either as 
slaked lime in fresh samples, or carbonate 
of lime (mild lime) in samples which have 
been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all 
purposes for which lime is recommended, 
t and should be of special value on soils 
which are sour, or deficient of lime, or in¬ 
clined to be stiff, and as a top-dressing. 

Wood ashes (F . M. Sawyer). —Apply the 
w*ood ashes when you are manuring the 
ground and dig the whole in. There is no 
limit within reason as to the quantity you 
may use. Wood ashes is an excellent 
manure for all crops, more particularly 
w*hen mixed with an organic manure, speh 
as fowl-dung or farmyard manure. 2. Any 
of the Clematis would do well, while the 
Wistaria w*ould also answ*er. Heliotrope 
is not hardy. 

Poultry In confined run {Chad ).—With 
fifty square yards of sunny run, covered 
and dry, you have an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of making a success of ten fowls 
kept for laying. The floor must, of course, 
be w*ell littered, and the birds encouraged 
to take exercise by scratching in the litter 
for their grain, which is scattered among 
the material. Peat Moss is the best 
litter, but it may be supplemented with 
straw, Fern, and dry leaves. Greeai stuff 
must be fed daily, and a tex of grit and 
another of old broken mortar are equally 
essential. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Kelway and Son, Langport. —Wholesale 
Seed Catalogue , Vegetable and Flower , 
for 1919. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Limited, 57 and 
58, Dawson Street, Dublin. —List of Gar¬ 
den Seeds, 1919. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C. —Seed Guide for 1919. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/'Gaedening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
re ply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 

(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and othenoise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time 



Horticultural 


RITO 

wonderfully increases all 
Allotment and Garden Produce. 

RITO makesheavierandhealthier 
crops and finer flowers. Clean 
to handle and admirably replaces 
stable manure. 

Free Booklet fot*\\d. Stamp. 

What a Forest Gate 
User says 

34. Glenparke Road, 
Forest Gate. 

"/ used Horticultural RITO as directed 
in the drills before sowing. Germination was 
very rapid, and strong plants developed. The 
results have been highly satisfactory, espe¬ 
cially those of the Peas and Beans, the crop 
this year being nearly double that of last 
season, when no RITO was used." 

(Signed) A. M. FORFITT. 

WTO is sold by all Seedsmen, Corn Dealers, 
Stores, etc., leaf. , 27 / 6 ; } cut., 15 /-; 28/6s., 
8 /-; 14 lbs.. 4/6; q lbs., 2/9. In case of 
difficulty send orders with cash direct to 
The Molassine Co., Ltd., 16 Tunnel Avenue, 
Greenwich, S.E. 10. Extra charges for 
carriage if ordered direct:—on 1 cwt., nil; 
on 56 /6s,, 1/- ; on 28 lbs. and 14 lbs., 9d. 

RITO suits 

everything: that grows. 
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SAN ITAS” Powder 

INSURES YOUR CROPS 

k A*»in.t SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 

V* MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 

gpggjs fr and SampU free.) 

end U. Tins and 15s. per Owt. ((.«.•. 
London) of all Chemists, Stores, 
Nurserymen. 

p=p THE SANITAS C0„ Ltd, 

UMKMOU8E, LONDON, ■. 14. 
Award** MtdaL, Royal HrrUcnltmrM 


ht-N--- I 

“BEST OF ALL SEEDS." 

These seeds are considered by us, after 25 years' experi¬ 
ence, to be the best varieties to sow for Quality and Pro¬ 
ductiveness. Broad Beans, Is. pt. Runner and Dwarf 
Beans, Peas early, mid, late, 1.3, and 5 ft., Is. 3d. pt. Beet, 
round and long, 6d. oz. Onion, Is oz. Parsnip, 8pinach, 
o £*1 F, arrot - £ warf long, 9d. oz. Turnip, Bwede, 
Radish, 4d oz. Mustard and Cress, 2d. oz. Kale, Broccoli, 
.Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Marrow. Cucumber. 
Leek, Lettuce, Parley, Savoy, Tomato, and all flower seeds 
in large 3d. pkts. Shallots. Is. lb. Alisa Craig and Tripoli 
Onion plants, Is.3«1. 100; 500,6s.; 1,000. 11s. Rambler Roses, 
Hiawatha Crimson, and Dorothy Perkins, 6 6 doz. All carr. 
jxi W DENMS A SONS, 1, Dnke-at . St.^Leonards^ on-Sea. 

H.ARDEN NETTING,, best selected, 25 yds. 

U »*>• 1. 3*. 6d ; 25ydDr.KB,TOr ; %h5nj. 10s. 6d. Car 
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LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


Reliability 


Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 


Is on© of the most Important things 
in life,—a quality characteristic of 
success. It is the hnll-mtirk, as it 
were, of excellence. It is a test, 
moreover, which can be applied to 
articles of use, n standard by which 
to measure the worth of any given 
thing. Is it to be depended upon, 
will It achieve its object, —is it, in 
fact, reliable? A little medicine at 
times Is both necessary and desir¬ 
able for the average man and 
woman who would keep In good 
health and the reliability of 
lleeclinm’s Pills as a safe, gentle, 
and efficient corrective, tonic- 
aperient and pick-me-up is evid¬ 
enced by the universal esteem in 
which this remedy is held. Disturb¬ 
ances of the Important digestive 
organs are the cause of very much 
general ill-health, but it is now a 
matter of common knowledge 
that biliousness, headache, loss of 
nppetite, constipation, lowness of 
spirits and ailments of a like 
nature that sap the springs of 
energy and enjoyment, soon disap¬ 
pear nfter a short course of that 
truly wonderful medicine. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE 


Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
The best known means of destroying Cater 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


CAUSTIC ALKALI 


MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


NICOTINE 


QEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 

^ Manufacturers or all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette, 

188-189, Strand, London, W C., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The " Gazette " circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Lalin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In ail the above countriea Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette 

(Offices: 188-189, Strand, London, W.C ) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette.” 


FUMERITE 


The moat effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


WEED KILLER LAWN SAND 


Beecham's 

Pills. 


Write for Price List to the Af inufacturers 


TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS 


Sold everywhere 

In boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s'0d, 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258, Vauihall Bridge Road, 8.W. 1. 


For Fuel Economy 
and an unvarying 
temperature have , 
a genuine i 


HORSE¬ 

SHOE” 

BOILER, 


JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 


List 63 of 
Greenhouse 
Heating Apparatus 
Post Free. 


“O’ESPELHO," Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language. 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

"O'Espelho" affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 

K lanters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
as a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

"O’ ESPELHO," 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. I. 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 


25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

X5th August, 1911. 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. t Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. A. H. 


FZ3STCIXG WIKI 

About i in. thick. 

Colls 28 lb., 8s. nett, cash with order. 

150 to 200 yards in coil. 

2 Coils. 15s. 4 Colls. 28s. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS, 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices Mention paper 
VU Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined u 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

35 Years’ Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 


Illustrated Price List Free. 


STRONG STAKES FOR ROSE TREES 

^ and similar purposes, 1 to 1| inches diameter, at Id. 
per foot length. Any length up to 8 feet.—COLEMAN & 
S ONS . Cran deld, Beds. _ 

T AND DRESSING. — Incomparable Ferti- 

■Ll lizer (70% Carbonate of Lime), 4s. 9d. cwt, carr. paid.— 
F..C..A K RICHARDSON. Horace street. Boston, Lines. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd 

Dennis Iron Works, 

8TO UR BRIDGE. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a m 


“CARDEN FERTILIZERS.” 

For TOMATOES and VINES, Ac. 

14 lbs., 3;6; 28 lbs., 6/-; 56 lbs , 11/-; 112 lbs , 20/-, carr. pd. 

SPECIAL “POTATO” MANURE. 

14 lbs., 3 9; 28 lbs ,6 6; 56 lbs.. 12/-; 112 lbs., 21/-, carr. pd. 

SPECIAL “CONCENTRATED” MANURE. 

14 lb , 4>3; 28 lbs., 7 6; 56 lbs., 14/-; 112 lbs., 25/-, carr. pd. 

G. I. LANG & SONS, Ltd., HOUNSLOW, 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE. 


O WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly ; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter ; 4s. 6d. half-year; 
8s. 8d. one year, commencing: any date. 
Copies for abroad, 13s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of “Gardening Illustrated” 
until further notice. 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

HARDEN MANURE. Highest analyses. 

U* The strongest and cheapest in use of all Fertilisers. 
281b. bag. Price 5s., carriage paid, from the sole 
makers-THE AMMONIA FERTILISER CO . Bedford. 
(Approved Fertiliser Agents by the Food Production 
Department, Lonrton). _ 


Name 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of an Seedsmen 

Stwawson Chemical C° u» f3 Queen Victoria London 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEN. 

THE SONG OF THE SPADE. 


The fork has its uses, though for ordi¬ 
nary straightforward digging it can never 
make such thorough work and such a per¬ 
fect tilth as the spade. The more one 
understands the ethics of good digging— 
why we dig, how we dig, and what we 
dig for-—the ihore partial will he be to 
the spade, and understand its great supe¬ 
riority over every other delving tool. Yet 
good spadesmen are not superabundant. 
Numbers lack the necessary energy and' 
vim. Tills much is certain—that it »s 
only the keen, intelligent, painstaking 
man who makes a good spadesman, and 
when you see him at work you will almost 
marvel at his consummate skill and ad¬ 
mire his movements. His style shows 
that he means business, and enjoys it. 
Note the well-proportioned trench “he 
keeps between the finished and unbroken 
iortion of his work, a mark of good 
workmanship which he scrupulously 
maintains, and' of which he is proud. By 
it he knows that the portion of the earth’s 
surface with which he is dealing w T ill be 
moved a foot and a-half from its last 
resting-place. 

The good digger does not huddle him¬ 
self over his spade and content himself 
with just rolling over a dead-weight of 
soil, without troubling himself about dis¬ 
integration and aeration; but, standing 
well back, every’ muscle of his arms, 
shoulders, chest, and loins Is tailed into 
play as he drives his spade w r eli home, 
lifts It, Laden as it is, at arm’s length, 
and deftly turns his tool as he launches 
its load well and truly forward, broken 
and scattered as tlie gentle wavelets 
breaking on a sandy beach. 

I say nothing of the health fulness of 
this manly exercise, of its special value, 
bat I will say that the seeker after 
“physical jerks” and health 'would be 
hard put to it to find' a healthier exercise. 
Potently beneficent the spade has been, in 
a great sense, the preserver of our race. 
In the Divine scheme it has phiyed a 
aoble part, making barren places fruitful, 
waste places useful, sterile places fertile. 
With it man performs the pleasing task 
imposed for his good upon him, “ Go, and 
replenish the earth.” A plough is but 
another form of spade—really, a horse- 
*pade. Plunged Into Mother Earth, It 
°pens up her storehouse, producing food' 
f«>r the million, and bringing health and 
lcaee and plenty, civilisation and happl- 
0**8 to unknown myriads. The man who 
Invented the spade will never have duis? 
fo “ be filled with pain for the evil he has 
tone.” i take care of my spade; it is 
to take care 
roLLshes it like to 
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replace it after U9e, unsoiled by clinging 
mould. I wipe it, and, if I am not ex- 
l>ecting to use it Boon, I oil it, for a rusty 
siKide is not goodly to look upon. So 
much depends ui>on it. There is no im¬ 
plement comparable to it for utility. Upon 
it, more (than upon any other single thing, 
our summer display, with all its wealth 
of foliage and of flow’ers, depends. So, 
too, do our autumn crops in all their 
wealth and' golden fecundity. It is the 
spade that makes our gardens like unto 
the “ little hills that drop fatness,” that 
repays us with so much liberality for all 
our toil ; that in the fulness of time 
si>eed« us v to our harvest thanksgiving 
with hearts bubbling over with gratitude 
and song. Say, then, shall I not take 
care of it and cherish it? Shall such an 
agent of beneficence be cast aside just as 
“any old tool,” and as a reminder of 
labour, heavily and grudgingly done, well 
discarded ? 

There is much spa dework now' to be 
done. Its busy time is upon us. Feb¬ 
ruary has nearly gone, and' w-e cannot 
allow it to lie in its place a single hour 
of daylight. The garden is crying out 
for it, and there is no mistaking that cry. 
Bend your back as you drive the spade 
home both deep and strong. The hear¬ 
tier your use of it the more will Its face 
shine. The more and the better you use 
it, the more and the better will it repay 
you. Dig deep Into the bosom of Mother 
Earth. Do not be afraid of going too 
deep. Pulverise every square inch of It, 
so that there exists no barrier against the 
free entrance of the March winds wdiich 
will visit it, laden with stores of fer¬ 
tilising nitrogen. Open your soil well for 
the rays of sunshine to penetrate, for 
that, too, has an important work to do In 
the underground laboratory. If only the 
spade could speak, what wisdom it could 
impart! It can, and does, speak by re¬ 
sults, and its messages can be gathered 
and garnered by those who truly observe. 

F. J. F. 


RANDOM NOTES 

Tiie issue of February 1st Includes a wide 
and seasonable range of subjects of more 
than ordinary interest, and upon some of 
these a few comments may be permitted. 
With respect to -the use of 
Ivy for edging and carpeting, the plant 
has, undoubtedly, some value, but in this 
country, owing to its all-pervading and 
too persistent habit, Ivy requires to l*e 
carefully handled, lest, by its introduc¬ 
tion, other and choicer things may be 
neglected' or prejudiced. The illustra¬ 
tion at p. 49 shows its value, and it may 
be the case that Ivy Is far more appre¬ 
ciated in California than in this coun¬ 
try. Nevertheless, I have seen it very 
effectively employed, and in a notable way 
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at Llangedw'yn, North Wales, where Ivy 
w ? as used ns an edging to a very large 
circular bed at the foot of the terraces. 
Behind the Ivy was a line of dwarf Oak 
trees, and the remainder of the bed w*as 
filled with Kniphofia aloides. The per¬ 
manent nature of such a bed Is obvious, 
and I can vouch for its effect in early 
September. 

Choisya ternata. —It is always Interest¬ 
ing to read of the Mexican Orange. Here, 
in the open, it forms huge pieces, and, as 
“ W. T.” observes, it is not at all difficult 
to propagate. Perhaps layering is the 
most satisfactory method of increase. My 
first recollection of Choisya ternata goes 
almost as far back as rthat of the writer 
of the note. It may interest him and 
others to learn that C. ternata wras grown 
as a stove plant in the gardens in which 
I was at that time working. 

The Scarlet Elder. —What a very orna¬ 
mental shrub we have in Sambuscus race- 
inosa, and how little it appears to be 
grown. It is altogether better than the 
Common Elder, and never, v in my experi¬ 
ence, becomes such a nuisance from self- 
sown seeds as does that encroaching 
variety*. In late summer and autumn the 
clusters of vivid scarlet berries rival those 
of the Holly at a lat.‘r date, and w'hen 
birds spare them their beauty endures 
over a Jong time. In the lower garden 
here the conditions referred to in the 
editorial note are exactly reproduced, and 
I agree with the advice given to the in¬ 
quirer. 

The wasteful bonfire. — I cannot agree 
W’ith the writer In Country Life w r ho 
styles the smother fire wasteful. Every¬ 
thing in these days of |>ests and fungi 
w T hich is used' for manure ought to go 
through the fire, or—-as is advised iu the 
comment at the end of the article—it 
should be stacked up, mixed with Jiine, 
and thoroughly rotted. The residue from 
the garden fire Is useful in many w'aye, 
not only for vegetable crops, but for fruit 
trees and' i>ot plants as well In view of 
these facts, the w r ord “ wasteful ” is 
clearly wrong, althougn it might be justi¬ 
fied in cases where the rubbish accumu¬ 
lations w’ere burned and allowed to be 
blown about by the w’Lud or ruined by wet 
before being utilised. As soon as there 
is no danger from smouldering embers the 
ashes ought to be stored’ under cover until 
they are needed. 

Bees. —In view of the close connection 
between bees and fruit crops, one is glad 
to see that the articles and notes upon 
this interesting subject are continued. 
The advice tendered is practical, and— 
what does not always follow—it is written 
in a most interesting way, w’hlch makes 
the notes appreciated—as I happen to 
know'—even by those who do not keep 
and have no great interest in bees. I 
sincerely hope that “ B. It. II.” is correct 
w’hen he prophesies a “revival” in bee¬ 
keeping. An effectual cure for the Isle 
of Wight disease would go a long w\ny 
toward such a desirable revival. 
Iiirkcudbrigh^m^ from w. McG. 
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JIOTES Op THE WEEK. 

Rainfall at Bettws-y-Coed In 1918, 65£ have increased rapidly in a hot, raised 
inches; for January, 1919, 6.40 inches ; bed of very sandy soil. I. reticulata does 
very little frost, and only one fail of snow bet seem at all particular as to soil, for 
during the winter ; about 1 in/di of enow one hears of Its doing well in a fairly 
on January 27th.—E. Charles Buxton. f heavy loam; but I think a sandy compost 


Ceanothua Glolre do Versailles. —This 
remains one o<f the best of the hardier 
blue-flowered Ceanothuses. It is not ab¬ 
solutely hardy north of the Tweed, or 
even in the northern counties of England. 
It is best when planted against a* wall. 
It loves a well-drained soil, especially 
when against a wall, but should never be 
allowed to suffer from drought during the 
growing and flowering seasons. — S. 
Abnott. 

Convolvulus Cneorum.— This is already 
showing buds nestling in their cotton¬ 
wool. As it Is quite in the open and en¬ 
tirely unprotected, C. Cneorum is appa¬ 
rently hardy, and it continues in bloom, 
with the exception of short breaks, from 
spring to November. Apart from the 
beauty of its large, pale pink flowers, set 
off by a golden eye, the glossy silver of 
the attractive foliage is alone sufficient to 
merit a wide popularity for C. Cneorum.— 
J. 

Rosmarinus prostrata.— This creeping 
form of the common Rosemary is a de¬ 
lightful subject for the rock garden, since 
it will cling to the stone like Cotoneoster 
adpressa. It will, moreover, do in the 
poorest and driest of soils, and produce a 
mass of lilac flowers in summer. Those 
who live in climates which are too severe 
for the typical Rosemary might succeed 
with this prostrate kind, its lowly growth 
rendering iit less liable to be affected by 
hard weather.—A. T. J. 

Open weather In 8.W. Scotland.— At 
this time (February 4th) the weather Is 
very mild, and up till now there has been ; 
no frost of any consequence. In this 
sheltered garden the results are all too 
plainly seen. Hardy Fuchsias have 
pushed forth shoots which are now over 
an inch in length, many herbaceous plants 
—and notably Dielytra spectabills and’ the 
Chrysanthemum maximum family—are 
growing vigorously, while the buds upon 
fruit trees on the walls are further ad¬ 
vanced than my memory recalls at the 
date. Such advanced growth may, and 
most likely will, fall a victim to late 
frosts.—W. McG. 

Galanthus Ikarlaa not hardy.— It is to 

be feared' that Galanthus Ikarise has not 
fulfilled the expectations of those who 
received it as a hardier and better plant 
than Galanthus latlfolius. It Is certainly 
longer lived than the latter, but in many 
places it does not prove a permanent gar¬ 
den plant. Several of these broad-leaved 
Snowdrops appear to suffer more from our 
climate than the others, and often die off 
during some seasons through the foliage 
being Injured. The Snowdrop under 
notice came originally from the Island of 
Nikarla, off the coast of Asia Minor, 
whence It was Introduced by Mr. E. Whit- 
tall, of Smyrna. It has arching green 
leaves and shapely flowers, with con¬ 
spicuous green blotches on the inner seg¬ 
ments.—S. Arnott. 

Iris hlstrloldes was showing its lovely 
blue flowers first on January 14th In my 
London rock garden, where it grows very 
happily In a sheltered and well-drained 
pocket (of light, gritty soil. It is at least 
a month earlier than I. reticulata as a 
rule, and, whilst a more showy flower, one 
misses the sweet scent which makes I. 
reticulata so precious. This latter species 
is full of bud thjs^ear, and frhe bulbs 


suits It best, and certainly I could not 
wish for a sturdier or healthier lot of 
bulbs than mine. I have never had any 
trace of disease so far.—N. L. 

Apple 8t. Cecilia.— It speaks well for 
any variety of Apple wliich In a single 
year has a unanimous vote for an Aw axel 
of Merit, as also a First-Glass Certificate. 
That, however, has been achieved by the 
above-named variety, the higher award 
having been granted it by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society on January 28th last. 
It was in January, 1918, that it gained 
the other award. St. Cecilia is a dessert 
sort, and full of promise. It was raised 
from Cox’s Orange Pippin and another 
more conically inclined than Cox’s, and 
more 'brilliantly coloured externally. Its 
somewhat softer and juicier flesh, In con¬ 
junction with sweetness and high flavour 
generally, approximates to the ideal. The 
fruits are of medium size, and most at¬ 
tractive looking.—E. J. 

The labour question.- In the early days 
of demobilisation some hopes were felt 
that the labour question in the garden 
would be eased by the release of some, at 
least, of our young gardeners. A cer¬ 
tain proportion, certainly, has been de¬ 
mobilised, but It does not seem that they 
are about to return to their pre-war work 
in the garden. Of five young mem who 
left these gardens not one intends to re¬ 
sume gardening, and' of the younger lads 
who had to go upon military service on 
reaching their eighteenth year, and who 
would, in all probability, have returned, 
there is at present no hope. I have just 
heard from one of them, and he tells me 
that his battalion, along with others com¬ 
posed of lads of like age, is to be sent to 
the Rhine. In the case of older men, the 
lure of inflated' wages for even unskilled 
work In cities and large towns is, no 
doubt, responsible. In any case, it ap¬ 
pears that labour for the garden for some 
time will be as scarce as ever.—A Scot¬ 
tish Gardener. 

Primula malacoldes The President.— 

This is the most recent addition to this 
popular and' easily grown section, a semi¬ 
double variety exhibited before the Royal 
Horticultural Society on January 28th by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., who were granted 
an Award of Merit for the newcomer. The 
colour Is rosy-mauve, the floral parts not 
sufficiently crowded to rob the variety of 
the (brightness and elegance which cha¬ 
racterise the typical kind' and its varie¬ 
ties generally. So far as was observed', 
the whole of the plants shown of the 
novelty named were identical In their 
doubling, from which it may be deduced 
that it comes fairly true from seeds. 
Others of distinction shown were Prin¬ 
cess Mary (mauve) and King Albert (deep 
mauve), these being single flowered. 
Their (distinction lies chiefly in the much 
larger, more deeply coloured flowers, the 
free, profuse-flowering habit of the type 
being maintained in ail. As proof of the 
popularity of this dainty species, it may 
be remarked that in quite a short time 
after its introduction both market 
growers and florists had taken to the 
plant freely, many amateurs also making 
a speciality of it. Indeed, it would' be re¬ 
markable if a plant of such simple cul¬ 
tural needs, and so accommodating withal, 
did not meet with general approval.— 

s. y. r. 
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Rosooea cautlloldes.— “ N. S. C.” quotes 
me (page 35) as having pronounced this 
beautiful and free-flowering plant as one 
of the inferior species of the genus 
Roscoea. Will he take my assurance that 
I have never done so? On tlje contrary, in 
an extract which was printed in a horti¬ 
cultural contemporary from a list kept for 
my own convenience distinguishing what 
seem to me the superior species in every 
genus cultivated here, R. oautlioides and 
R. capitata are both ranked as superior to 
It. purpurea. I think this is hardly fair 
to R. purpurea, 'which is a very desirable 
plant, producing abundance of fine purple 
flowers In July, and' I should be sorry not 
to have it, though R. capita ta is taller, 
with much larger flowers of a richer 
purple. It is a case where all the species 
are well worth growing. R. “ August 
Beauty,” sent out by Bees, closely re¬ 
sembles R. oautlioides, but grows taller, 
has flowers of rather paler sulphur hue, 
and blooms a month or six weeks later.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Iris stylosa was rather later than usual 
with me in coming into bloom this season, 
the first flower not showing until well 
into December, which is about the usual 
date of its appearance here. It has been 
making up for lost time, however, and 
throwing up a succession of its lovely 
flowers ever since, until the frosts at the 
beginning of this month temporarily 
checked it. As soon as a milder spell 
comes it will, no doubt, go on blooming as 
merrily as ever until well Into April. It 
is astonishing what a long period of 
blooming this species has, and what a 
number of blossoms are produced from a 
single dump in the course of a season. 
The most free-flowering clumps, and the 
earliest to blossom, seem to be those which 
are planted quite close up against a warm 
wall. It is a rapid grower, but is better 
for being split up when the clumps get 
too big, the best time for doing this being 
about the middle of April, just when 
flowering Is over, and before the new 
roots are produced. After replanting, 
care must be taken to see that the new 
plantations do not suffer from want of 
water until they are well established.— 
North London. 

8llene aoaulls (p. 52).—Remarking that 
this species as a flowering plant is a 
failure with him, Mr. Comhlll asks 
“ what is the experience of readers gene¬ 
rally ” with respect to it. The answer 
will, I expect, be “ little better than Mr. 
Cornhlll’s ” in all those Instances where 
the plants are allowed to develop their 
usual mat-llke patches, or where multi¬ 
plied only by means of division. A fairly 
reliable remedy for the failure Is to resort 
to propagation from cuttings periodically, 
and in that way, by according the plant 
the fullest opportunity for the develop¬ 
ment of the individual rosettes, a much 
freer flowering is ensured. It often hap¬ 
pens, however, that where a working 
stock Is maintained more or less easily 
by ordinary division, no other method of 
increase is thought of, regardless of the 
results which ensue. In this way the 
amateur whose requirements may not be 
large too often has little more than 
flowerless patches, the nurseryman, 
driven to propagation on a more Inten¬ 
sive plan, often faring better. It does 
not follow that propagation from cuttings 
will result in the young plants covering 
themselves with flowers, though the mea¬ 
sure of Increase in this direction is not 
only encouraging, but distinctly worth 
while. The species, It should be noted, 
loves lime. Cuttings root readily during 
June and July/-fjE 4 |L Jenkins/ 
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THE NEW ZEALAND TEA BUSH 
(Leptospermum scoparium). 
Amongst the many half-hardy shrubs suit¬ 
able for the outdoor garden in the wanner 
parts of the British Isles, 

Lee*iospermum scoparium is very con¬ 
spicuous in spring when covered with its 
white, star-like flowers, each one over 
half an inch across. It is a New Zealand 
shrub, growing G feet to 12 feet high, and 
in some districts spreads so rapidly as to 
become a serious menace to agricultural 
land, although at the same time it is de¬ 
scribed as a most beautiful feature, for 
the white, or sometimes pinkish, flowers 
are there borne over a considerable part 
of the j’ear. Here, however, it remains a 
garden 9hrub, for, even under the most 
favourable conditions, it has no tendency 
to become naturalised. Planted in the 
disintegrated granite of some of the Cor¬ 
nish gardens, it soon grows into a hand¬ 
some bush, and continues to flower well 
for years. There are other species, but 
until about ten years ago it had' no rival 
as a garden plaint in this country. Now-, 
however, several other varieties and 
hybrids, which have even greater attrac¬ 
tions than the older plant, are available. 
Of these, one of the first to appear was 

L. SCOPARIUM VAR. NlCHOLLSI, OT Nlcholli 
as it is often spelled. This is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the type by its purplish 
growths and leaves, while its flowers, each 
about three-quarters of an inch across, are 
bright carmine-crimson. It is of free 
growth, forming a graceful bush at least 
G feet high. 

L. scoparium var. Boscaweni is a seed¬ 
ling from the above variety. Like that, it 
has a free, graceful habit and purplish 
shoots and leaves, but the flowers, which 
are bright red in the bud stage, are white 
heavily flushed with rose when fully ex¬ 
panded. They are each an inch in 
diameter. A third variety with purplish 
leaves is 

L. Chapmanni, discovered wild in New 
Zealand' 9ome 200 miles from the place 
where L. s. Nlchollsi was found. In this 
case the flowers are bright rose in colour, 
and very beautiful. 

All three are suitable for the warmer 
parts of the country, and are quite as 
hardy as the better-known L. scoparium. 
They are increased by cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame during June 
or July. When grown in pots they form 
handsome shrubs for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. W. D. 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 

At this season there is no more hardy 
shrub than the old Daphne Mezereum. Not 
only are fits densely packed flowers charm¬ 
ing for colour, * but equally so for their 
sweet perfume. Although it was well 
known 300 years ago, it cannot be said' at 
the present time to be so plentiful as it 
ought to be. It is a favourite plant with 
cottagers, and some of the finest speci¬ 
mens in the country are to be found in 
small village gardens, where for many 
years they have been carefully tended. It 
is by (many botanists considered doubtful 


time of blooming is leafless. The flowers 
occur in short-stalked clusters of two, 
three, or four together, the clusters being 
densely packed on those portions of the 
branches made during the previous sum¬ 
mer. The colour is a reddish-purple, but 
in some forms the purple is scarcely 
noticeable. The variety alba has flowers 
of a some'wliat milky-white, and Is equally 
as desirable as the ordinary purple form. 
The finest variety, however, in cultiva¬ 
tion is the one already alluded to as gran- 
diflora, in which ithe flowers are not only 
larger than those of any other variety, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
iernata).—This is a very beautiful ever¬ 
green shrub, for its three-parted leaves arc 
of a rich glossy green and quite distinct 
from those of any other evergreen. More¬ 
over, it is an excellent flowering shrub, the 
fragrant white flowers being borne freely 
in axillary corymbs from near the joints 
of the shoots from April to June, and oc¬ 
casionally during autumn. An additional 
charm is added to the flowers by reason of 
their Orange-like fragrance. It is a native 
of Mexico and has long been an occupant 
of our gardens. In the south and west of 
England it thrives in the open ground, 
forming a shapely bush G feet to 12 feet 
high and as far through. Where it is not 
hardy enough for the open ground it can 
be planted against walls, whilst it can also 
be grown successfully in pots and tubs for 
greenhouse decoration in spring. It must 
not, however, be given much beat or it will 
become infested with insect pests and the 
foliage will be spoiled. Fortunately, it can 
bo rooted quite easily from cuttings, and 
even quite small plants flower well. It 
does well in loamy soil either in sun or a 
little shade—D.Q r jgj ra | f rorri 
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Daphne Mezereum. 


but the colour is a rich, glowing, reddish- 
purple. 

All the forms of the Mezereon are easily 
grown. They like a moist, moderately 
rich loam, and flower best in an open 
sunny position. In autumn the Mezereon 
again becomes ornamental, its branches 
being then covered "with berries, those of 
the purple-flowered forms being red', whilst 
those of the white variety are yellow. The 
species is readily propagated by seed, 
which should be sown as soon as ripe ; if 
allowed to get dry, it will take two years 
to germinate. The seedlings mostly follow 
the parent plant in colour; nevertheless, 
“ sporting ” almost invariably occurs, and 
a few- white-flowered seedlings will appear 
in most sowings of the purple varieties. 


whetner it is truly indigenous to the 
British Isles, but, if not so, it has become 
naturalised, and' is met with wild in 
several parts of England. There are 
several varieties of it in cultivation with 
purple, red, or white flowers. The flower¬ 
ing season of the typical form is February 
and March, but in mild winters the first 
blooms may be seen in the closing days of 
the old year. There is also a valuable 
variety called grandi flora, which com¬ 
mences to flower as early a® October and 
November. 

D. Mezereum is a compact, many- 
branched', erect-growing shrub, attaining 
hi very old specimens j height of G feet, 
but it is usually 9een_about half that 
height. It is summe/Iea%g, audTat.tfce 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MARECHAL NIEL. 

Some Roses will give fair returns under 
ordinary treatment, but the Marshal 
Niel is not one of them. It is one of the 
linest flowering plants we have when sub¬ 
jected to high culture, and very disap¬ 
pointing when its requirements are not 
fully met. Imperfectly nourished- plants 
cannot yield flowers of high quality. Size 
and' colour are wanting to such a degree 
that under such conditions this Rose is 
not worth growing. Marechal Niel may 
be successfully grown in pots, but its true 
worth is only realised when planted out 
in a well-prepared border, where it has 
ample space to extend. Many have failed 
to realise that this Rose should have 
special treatment after flowering, and 
that neglect at this time must result 
in gradual deterioration. I have seen 
plants some years old in amateurs’ green¬ 
houses which certainly could have given 
no satisfaction to their owners. They 
were a tangled mass of shoots, with 
flimsy foliage and flowers only one-third 
of the normal size, and very poor in 
colour. These plants had, of course, been 
allowed to extend in the usual way, and 
had' been pruned by cutting back the 
young growths to three eyes, with the re¬ 
sult that there was a mass of shoots, not 
one of which was cabbie of bearing a 
bloom of normal quality. Had those 
plants been mine, I should have cut them 
back hard, restricted the number of 
shoots, and used all means in my power 
to ensure a strong growth. When a plant 
comes into this unsatisfactory condition, 
nothing short of hard pruning, in com¬ 
bination with high feeding, will restore 
it to health and vigour. Where this Rose 
has been budded on the Briar, it will fre¬ 
quently form a knob at the junction of 
stock and scion, sometimes as large as a 
cricket ball. When this happens, the best 
way is to root it out and plant again, for 
a plant in that condition w T ill never do any 
good. 

As soon as the blooms fade, the grower 
must at once set to work and prepare for 
the following year. The young, strong 
shoots which have carried the crop of 
bloom must at once be cut back to two 
eyes, and from the time the young shoots 
appear a nice growing atmosphere must 
be maintained during the growing time. 
Watering must be carefully done in the 
early stages of growth, but liberally later 
on. This treatment will result in the for¬ 
mation of strong, rod-like shoots, which, 
well hardened and rested, will furnish a 
plentiful crop of flowers of the highest 
quality. J. Cornhill. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning newly-planted Roses.—Will you 

b * -so kind as to describe how I ought to 
prune Rose-trees planted early in January? 
I have Teas, Standard H.P.s, China and 
Moss, and Sweet-Briar. I have never 
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grown Roses before, and have no book 
which gives definite instructions for 
pruning. My Roses have, in most cases, 
five or six fairly tall stems. Should these 
be all cut down or only the side shoots, 
and, in the case of standards, how do 1 
proceed? They were sent me from the 
growers with the old withered buds upon 
them. The Briar Roses have each four 
large brown stems. The only Rose which 
looks as if it wanted pruning is a Hermosa, 
which is crowded with stems.—K. 

[Cut away all weak wood in the bush 
plants and shorten the strong shoots back 
to from four to six bud* from the base, ac¬ 
cording to their strength and the ripeness 
of the wood. The reason for doing so is 
to induce them to break back and produce 
vigorous growth from as near the base as 
I>ossible. Prune the China Rose Hermosa 
on the same principle. As to the stan¬ 
dards, cut out the weak wood and spur the 
stronger growths back to four buds, count¬ 
ing from the base. This will lay the 
foundation of, and result in, good heads 
being developed in future. The pruning 
of Moss, H.P.s, and Briars should be done 
about the middle of March, and of Teas 
and Chinas the second week in April.] 


FERNS. 

HART’S-TONGUE FERNS 

(SCOLOPEN DRIU M). 

There are in cultivation about three hun¬ 
dred varieties of the Hart’s-tongue Fern, 
but only a few of them are generally 
known. The greater portion of them so 
much resembles each other that they are 
scarcely worthy of any special care, and 
some are too expensive for the amateur of 
moderate means. The most useful are S. 
crispum, S. marginatum, S. Kelwayi, S. 
grandiceps, S. digitatum, and S. lacera- 
tum. I have just gone over my stock of 
these, consisting of several hundred plants, 
for the purpose of increase, and have 
planted them in a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould. This is a fine Fern, and 
although it has been many years in culti¬ 
vation its merits have never been fully 
recognised, for it is one of the best plants 
that can be employed for the decoration of 
rooms, corridors, and entrance halls during 
the winter. The plants should be well 
grown, for there is a vast difference be¬ 
tween those that have had all that they 
need (ind others that have, in a great 
measure, been left to take their chance. 
At the end of the growing time the fronds 
of this Fern should be a foot long and of a 
rich green, whereas, w T hen badly nourished, 
they have a yellow tinge. 

These Hart’s-tongue Ferns are invaluable 
in the outdoor garden, wdiere verdure is so 
welcome during the winter, but the plea¬ 
sure they afford depends in a great degree 
on the nourishment they get and the posi¬ 
tion they occupy. The common form is a 


very different thing when highly fed than 
when growing in poor soil. I once gave a 
good-sized specimen a top-dressing of 
manure, and the development of this plant 
during the summer was a revelation. It 
may not be generally known that all the 
Hart’s-tongue varieties are much benefited 
by an annual application of manure not 
used in the soil, but as a top-dressing. The 
effect of this on the small-growing Kel¬ 
wayi, the handsome, heavily-crested 
grandiceps, and other crested forms is very 
marked. It gives not only size, but deptli 
and verdure to the fronds, and endow’s 
them with the power to remain fre6h and 
green all through the winter, thereby in¬ 
creasing their decorative value. 

J. Cornhill. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For cutting during late autumn we have 
nothing better than single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and that fact alone should warrant 
their more extensive cultivation. Under 
good management the plants produce an 
immense quantity of bloom, and the 
flowers, being light and' graceful, are ad¬ 
mirably adapted for working into all kinds 
of floral decorations. For table decora¬ 
tion, too, single Chrysanthemums are 
quite unique. When lightly arranged with 
a spray or two of Fern or a sprig of 
autumn leaves or berries, they produce an 
exceedingly pretty effect. A few blooms 
thrust loosely into a vase with a spray of 
Asparagus plumosus will also produce an 
effect not altogether unworthy of notice. 
Apart from their utility as cut flowers, 
they are equally serviceable for conserva¬ 
tory decoration. When properly managed, 
plants of a dwarf, bushy growth can bo 
obtained, and these literally covered with 
bloom. In addition to this, very dwarf 
plants that would be suitable for stand¬ 
ing in vases in rooms or for table decora¬ 
tion can be grown, and it will thus be 
readily seen by those who have hitherto 
slighted single Chrysanthemums how ad¬ 
mirably adapted they are for all kinds of 
floral decoration. The treatment neces¬ 
sary to the successful cultivation of single 
Chrysan them urns is, of course, pretty 
much the same as is given to the ordinary 
kinds. Occasionally we have seen dis¬ 
budding done in single Chrysanthemums, 
but such a practice cannot be too 6trongly 
condemned. 

Chrysanthemums: Revival of interest.— 

Now that hostilities have ceased and i>eace 
is within measurable distance, interest in 
flowers has revived in a quite remarkable 
manner. A short time since difficulty was 
experienced by some growers in maintain¬ 
ing their stock plants of all types of the 
Chrysanthemum, and there is little doubt 
many sorts, once highly regarded, will no 
longer be obtainable. In some cases the 
loss of a few sorts will not matter much, 
but there is quite a number of beautiful 
varieties of the different types of the 
Autumn Queen that can ill be spared, and 
which it may take many years to repro¬ 
duce. Within the last few weeks, in the 
course of conversation with some of the 
leading trade specialists, I have ascer¬ 
tained that from all parts of the country 
numerous orders for cuttings and plant*? 
are being received, so we may hope to see 
the cultivation of Chrysanthemums again 
taken up with zest, and the revival of 
Chrysanthemum shows during the autumn 
months also an accomplished fact. The 
most cheering aspect of the revived inter¬ 
est in the Chrysanthemum is the demand 
for the earty-flowering outdoor border 
kinds. Early application for cuttings and 
plants should be made, or stocks may i>e 
exhausted.— D. B. Crane, Highgatz, N. 
Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A HAMPSHIRE COTTAGE AND | 
GARDEN. 

The illustration we give to-day depicts a 
cottage with attached garden in Hami>- 1 
shire. The illustration of the cottage 
ifjvaks for itself, and as regards the gar¬ 
den, flowers and vegetables are frequently 
surprisingly well grown, so much so that 
one marvel8 at the cottager’s success. 
The reason is that In most cases only 
a few things are grown, and every atten¬ 
tion Is paid to them. There is no attempt 1 
to grow mere collections. 


IRIS UNGUICULARIS (SYN. I. 
STYLOSA). 

\o hardy winter flower is more precious 
tlian tills, pone more highly esteemed for 
Us beauty, fragrance, or, when estab¬ 
lished, profuse flowering. Of tills last 
there has been abundant proof during the 
recent spell of mild weather, now checked 


proper soil. Coming from Algeria, it is 
naturally a warunth-loving subject, hence 
the hottest i>osition iu the garden should 
be selected for it. Often the foot of a 
south -wall or that of a greenhouse having 
a south aspect is chosen, and, given 
correct soil, these do quite well. As to 
soil, while the siwdew will revel in a 
fairly rich rooting medium, this does not 
conduce to flowering, and should be 
avoided. Hungry or i>oor soils, in eon- 
■ junction with a limited root-run, are fnr 
more suitable. In this connection there 
is in the mind’s eye a considerable plant¬ 
ing in a narrow border, the soil light loam 
with gravel intermixed. Here it was 
noticed that the rhizomes arrested, as it 
were, by the adjacent gravel walk, 
flowered with greater fieedom than those 
nearer the house wall, where more soil 
existed. This ineideut first caused me to 
regard i>oor and Ann soils as essential. 
In any case, the object-lesson was ob- 


plete drainage, driving sandstone or other 
rock between the clumps to assist dry¬ 
ness and firm soli conditions. Given a 
bed.of ashes, sand, or gravel as a founda¬ 
tion, this is a method well suited to those* 
having strong or wet soils to contend 
with. 

The best planting season Is early 
spring, late March or early April being 
excellent. It is then that the season’s 
grow'th begins, and witn it new root ac¬ 
tivity. To secure these unchecked and in 
their entirety is as a stepping-stone 
to ultimate success. When properly 
planted, the plants go on flowering for 
years ; but when division of the clumps 
is deemed necessary, It may be done quite 
freely. Given a season to become re¬ 
established, the plants should flower re¬ 
gularly afterwards. 

Varieties are not numerous, though 
they are very distinct in growth, time 
of flowering, and colour. Ai«irt from 
that sold as the type is another, 
known as grand!flora, a robust grower, 
with large lavender-blue flowers. There 
is also a white form. The variety spe- 



A Hampshire Cottage . 


by the wintry conditions of the moment. 
In such a case, the only thing to be done 
was to cut any spikes deemed’ forward 
enough to open indoors, protecting the re¬ 
mainder, first, by lightly strewing 
bracken or dry litter over the clumps, 
and, secondly, rearing a spare frame light 
wer all. Whether these twain would 
afford a sufficient protection would depend' 
upon the severity of the weather and its 
duration, though, in any case, to leave 
them without protection at such a time 
wonld mean their ruin. 

Few plants are capable at flowering 
time of enduring with impunity snow or 
rain succeeded by frost, and this beautiful 
winter Iris is no <.\ccptlon, even in 
favoured’ southern pirdens in this coun¬ 
try. In northern districts it should be 
worth while -trying in large pots or tubs, 
so that, in winter, frame or cold house 
treatment could be resorted to. Of the 

Things that matter in its cultivation 
are a suitable ptxfltloi/ToT- J-he plaaJ and 
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vious, and I have many times put it into 
practice with excellent results. From 
these remarks it should be clear that the 
plant ds not to be flowered with much 
success by the ordinary methods of cul¬ 
ture. Generally, In loamy and rich soil 
growth is too rampant, and Invariably at 
the expense of flowers. Nor is it a suc¬ 
cess usually as a bonier plant; Indeed, in 
the majority of instances, it Is not worth 
trying. In clayey soils or moist, holding 
loams, it may grow well, but rarely 
flowers freely. Planted very firmly In 
light (loam, with much sand, gravel, or 
calcareous matter added, the rooting area 
being also rest rioted, it both grows and 
flowers well. In the narrow border men¬ 
tioned above the soil l>ecame very dry, 
copious waterings being necessary during 
the season of growth. At other times the 
pbints were left to themselves. Occasion¬ 
ally, when the soil below was likely to be¬ 
come too miolst, I have arranged the 
plants in a raised bed to ensure more eoru- 


ciosa Is more of a spring than a winter 
flowering sort. It is dwarfer than the 
rest, the flow’ers of richer blue issuing 
from tufts of narrow Grassy leaves. 

E. H. Jenki.'S. 


ELECTRIFIED SEED. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir,—“ A Scottish Gardener ” is, 1 
think, a little unusual iu having heard 
nothing of electrified seed. It is true that 
It Is “ sometlifng new,” but it is pretty 
generally known now among fanners, 
though it has not yet made way umoug 
gardeners, for the process of electrifying 
has au>t yet been worked out for garden 
seed's. It takes some time and much 
labour lo ascertain the precise length of 
treatment, strength of current, and other 
particulars for any kind of seed, and the 
inventor has hitherto confined his atten¬ 
tion mainly to farm seeds, as being the 
most important ^bii|i!noliivfsthR!t the proper 
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conditions of treatment have been deter¬ 
mined for Wheat, Oats, and Barley, he 
is turning his attention to the seeds of 
horticultural crops, and these will soon be 
placed upon the market. 

With the three cereals named the suc¬ 
cess is complete. Measured and weighed 
results gave in the harvest of last year 
from more than four bushels to more than 
nineteen bushels per acre of increase in 
grains by electrifying the seed. In one 
case only was there a slight loss, and this 
loss was more than outbalanced'by an in¬ 
crease of 33 per cent, in the straw. The 
total increase in yield ranged from 8 per 
cent, to 61 per cent, on trials extending 
over several hundreds of acres. The 
Food Production Department of the Board 
of Agriculture sent an expert to investi¬ 
gate the matter, and bis report showed 
substantial gains in six out of seven cases 
—gains that were mostly far too large to 
be accidental. 

Experiments made with horticultural 
seeds have been extremely promising, but 
as the conditions are not yet thoroughly 
worked out, the result is not yet certain, 
and until an increased' crop is assured in 
at least 80 per ceht. of trials, the process 
will not be recommended for general adop¬ 
tion for horticultural seeds. 

If “ A Scottish Gardener ” would care 
to have more information, I shall be 
pleased to send him a pamphlet on the 
subject. Ohah. Mercier. 

Parkstone, Dorset. 


THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWEIt 

(CAMPANUIA PYRAMIDAIJS). 

It is difficult to understand why this la to- 
flowering and imposing Bellflower is made 
so little use of as a border subject In the 
open, while held in such high esteem as a 
flowering plant for the greenhouse, un¬ 
less, indeed, It be that its higher beauty 
and ornament as seen in the greenhouse* 
have caused' it to fall into disuse for the 
first-named purpose. Whether it be this 
or the strange idea that some object to 
the recurrence of a plant in both green¬ 
house and garden, oj* to the fact that not 
a few amateurs are unaware of its com¬ 
plete hardiness or its utility when culti¬ 
vated in the open, are matters not easy 
to determine. Any, however, who have 
regarded the plant as tender and unsulted 
to open-air cultivation may disabuse their 
minds on the subject at once. It Is true 
that with glasshouse protection the white- 
flowered forms are of a purer white than 
is usual in the open, though, as a set-off 
against this, it may be stated that in the 
open air the bLue varieties assume a far 
more intenser hue than when flowered in 
the greenhouse, despite which minor dif¬ 
ferences they aTe welcome in both places, 
and, freely grown, give good results. 
Weil-cultivated specimens will form a 
rosette of leaves 18 inches or more across, 
and yield imposing spikes of flowers 6 feet 
to 8 feet high. Extra fine examples may 
produce several such spikes, the effect at 
flowering time being very fine. By way 
of securing well-developed plants, 
Seasonable seed-sowing must be re¬ 
sorted to, the best period of the year 
being February and March, though for 
suceessional work later sowings—result¬ 
ing in much smaller plants—may be 
made. In this connection, it should' be 
stated that the plant requires a long 
season of growth, hence the value of 
making an early start. It is, too, during 
the seedling-raising period, and while the 
plants are quite young, that the greater 
care is needed. Subsequently, few plants 
are of easier cultivation. The seeds are 
small, and, being impatient of much soil 
covering, this /sbbuld be Studiously 
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avoided. Essentials to a good crop of 
seedlings are a greenhouse temperature, 
and very careful watering during the 
weeks following the sowing of the seeds. 
The perfect drainage of jjots or pans and 
some sandy, finely sifted soil, are also 
matters of importance. The receptacles 
for sowing the seeds having been made 
ready, a good watering should be given, 
sowing the seeds evenly and thinly some 
few hours later. This done, a light 
covering of sandy soil of not more than 
shilling thickness should be given, to¬ 
gether with a gentle watering to settle all. 
At this season of the year, If the pans are 
covered with glass and darkened, no fur¬ 
ther watering will be required for a fort¬ 
night at least, and usually for the first 
month light spraying from the syringe 
will suffice. Good seeds thus treated take 
from four to six weeks to germinate, when 
the darkened glass covering should be re¬ 
moved. At this juncture damp is the 
thing most to be feared, hence the im¬ 
portance of keeping the seed-pans quite 
near the glass. Subsequent treatment re¬ 
solves itself into pricking off and potting 
as seedlings as ready, according them 
rather liberal treatment as the season 
advances, remembering that the finest 
flowering hifcges mainly on the develop¬ 
ment of the plants’ growth in the first 
year. To ensure this, large pots—8 inches 
to 9 inches in diameter—are necessary. 
Some, indeed, prefer to plant out the 
seedlings in rich ground in May or June— 
a method ensuring good results with a 
minimum of labour. E. H. Jenkins. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

Although our flower gardens in many 
cases are likely to present in the summer 
of 1919 somewhat of their appea ranee in 
pre-war times, the shortage of fuel will 
prevent much being done in raising the 
more tender plants, and, consequently, we 
are likely to rely mainly on hardy things, 
annuals and those plants that will come 
through the winter with a minimum of 
heat, as Fuchsias and Begonias. As the 
two latter are often used during the sum¬ 
mer as isolated plants or small groups on 
a dwarf carpet provision may be made for 
the latter as soon as the state of the ground 
permits by planting Tufted Pansies, using 
the dwarfest and freest kinds In the re¬ 
quired colours and leaving the necessary 
spaces to be filled later on. If a stock of 
Pentstemons is to hand they can be used 
Instead of Fuchsias and Begonias, and the 
planting of the beds completed. A good 
strain of.Antirrhlnum may also be used in 
a similar way. 

It is, however,. probable that in the 
coming summer, so far as gardens not per¬ 
manently occupied with hardy plants are 
concerned, annuals will again take a pro¬ 
minent place, and if the best and most 
enduring are selected, a very bright and 
effective colour scheme is ensured. A little 
care is, of course, necessary to have such 
an effect, as a whole, of a pleasing charac¬ 
ter alike in the way of colour arrangement 
and in relieving the flatness inseparable 
from the dwarfest annuals, however bright 
and enduring they may be. Just, however, 
as a judicious association of Fuchsias 
breaks the flatness of a bed of Pansies, so 
a .bed of, say, Linum grandiflorum, if 
broken with occasional plants of the early 
white Cosmos or annual Gypsophila, has 
a much more pleasing appearance. The 
same thing is applicable to other colours 
besides the scarlet of the Linum, as, for 
instance, the blue Nemesia and Phacelia. 

When dealing with flower gardens of 
small and moderate size In which the beds 
are fairly close together a pleasing effect 


is produced by confining the planting bo 
the great number of shades in some par¬ 
ticular colour, as, for instance, blue and 
yellow. In the one it varies from deep 
violet to pale mauve or lavender, and in 
the other from a rich orange to a pale 
primrose, and all these can be supplied 
almost entirely by annuals, with the addi¬ 
tion of a few things that associate well 
with them, like Heliotrope, Ageratum, and 
Verbena in the blues, and Diplacus and 
Gazania splenclens in the yellow's. If 
batches of bright, free-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums, like Paul Crampel and King of 
Denmark, are to hand at planting time 
and they can be kept through the winter 
at a minimum of trouble and expense they 
come In handy for occasional large beds on 
turf, and a few plants of each can be 
grown into fairly tall specimens and 
planted at intervals, so as to break the 
otherwise flat appearance of the beds. 

Hardicich. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

0rnittiogalum8.— Forking up a hardy 
flower border the other day, I found 
several clumps of Ornithogalums far ad¬ 
vanced. The Star of Bethlehem is not, 
i#?rha.ps, so well adapted for border work 
as other bulbous plants, but these clumps 
have been there for many years, and ore 
not spreading unduly, so that they are 
permitted to remain. It is in Grass, how¬ 
ever, that the Ornithogalums show' to the 
greatest advantage, and, as they are not 
exacting in their requirements, they can 
be naturalised 1 w T ith the greatest ease. 
The Grass dn orchards, for example, may 
be brightened up in spring by the use of 
these bulbs' The best for this purpose is 
O. nutans, wirieh is very effective when 
used in this way. For strictly border 
work, the best sorbs may be named in 
O. pyramddale and O. latifolium—the for¬ 
mer a very taking variety. OrnlthogoJum 
arabicum is in many places of doubtful 
value, and, at best, succeeds only mode¬ 
rately well even in warm and favoured 
districts. It ds an uncertain bloomer, and 
I have known in my existence bulbs 
wiikii, while apparently quite sound, have 
Lain dormant for months before rotting. 
This is (the largest-bulbed variety of the 
family, Individual examples approaching 
to the size of a bedding Hyacinth. Other 
kinds are O. umbellatum and O. eororium. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Old Fuchsias. —The day when Fuchsias 
used to be growrn as standards in large 
pots has almost disappeared, except in 
large establishments, and, as a general 
rule, the tendency at the present time Is to 
grow T plants for a year or two and, after 
this, to discard them for young plants, 
grooving these on in 5-inch or 6-ineh pots. 
There is, how'ever, something to be said 
for small standards which one may have 
iu a couple of years, and these are very 
effective for greenhouse decoration. Now 
Is the time when old plants can be re¬ 
potted, turning them out, shaking off the 
old and worn-out material, substituting 
loam and leaf-mould, and thus giving them 
a start for another season. The dropping of 
the buds is often due to poverty of the soil, 
a congested state of the roots, and a con¬ 
sequent lack of vigour. Now is the time to 
remedy it.— Townsman. 

Lysimaohia punctata.— This is a useful 
subject for covering waste spaces, natural¬ 
ising in woods, or for the margins of shrub¬ 
beries. It throws up spikes some 2 feet 
high and hung with large, bell-shaped, 
yellow flowers, which continue nearly all 
summer. Though L. punctata prefers a 
moist spot, it w r ill thrive almost anywhere. 
It is too fond of wandering to be permitted 
to grow among choicer subjects.—J. 
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nounced. When Allamandas are grown in 
pots, the roots may be kept fairly dry 
during the winter as they will grow all 
the better for a period of rest. W. T. 



THE ALLAMANDAS. 

Among stove plants, the Allamandas oc¬ 
cupy a prominent position. The pre¬ 
dominant colour of the flowers is some 
shade of yellow, but in A. violneea they 
are of a pleasing rosy-purple tint. The 
species herewith figured, A. grandiflora, 
is for less vigorous than most members 
of the genus, and the flowers, which are 
borne during the late summer and early 
autumn, are of h delightful shade of 
lemon-yellow. It may be grown as a 
loose bush or trained up a rafter In a 


I more funnel-shaped than those of the pre¬ 
ceding. Its deep golden yellow blossoms 
I are very freely borne during the summer. 

Allamanda viola con, above alluded to, is 
I also a native *>f Brazil It was intro- 
! duced in the thirties or forties of the last 
century’, but would api»ear to have dropped 
out of cultivation till it cropped up in the 
Botanic Garden, Natal, about thirty years 
ago. When a good form of this Alla¬ 
manda is obtained, it is a beautiful 
flowering ishrub, but I have noted some 
Inferior to others. The 


CONTROLLING THE NURSERY 
TRADE. 

There are serious and increasing com¬ 
plaints in this country of the manner in 
which Government Departments are in¬ 
terfering with business men in carrying 
on their undertakings, particularly such 
as are concerned An international trade. 
Under the specious name “ Control ” 
there seems to be nothing less than a 
policy of strangulation going on. Only 
the other day we read of a firm of 
dress manufacturers who, at the sugges¬ 
tion of ithe Foreign Trade Department, 
issued an expensive catalogue to their cus¬ 
tomers abroad soliciting business, the 
catalogue and its distribution costing 
some £3,000. As soon as the orders came 
to hand, the firm, Messrs. Philip Clay and 
Co., applied to the Government for an 
export licence, which was refused. We 
know of other cases where passports for 
business men are delayed an unconscion¬ 
able time, to the great- injury of their 
business, and in some cases the passports 
seem to be refused altogether, without 
justification of any kind. In one case 
where a passport for Spain was refused 
an appeal was made to the Spanish Am¬ 
bassador, and he expressed his sincere re¬ 
grets, but could do nothing. We know 
from the highest sources that large busi¬ 
ness contracts from such countries as 
Spain, which should be coming to this 
country, are being sent elsewhere. 

We are reminded of the above by a 
communication we have received from the 
President of the Elliott Nursery Com¬ 
pany, Pittsburgh, who has sent us a cir¬ 
cular showing that in America the same 
thing is troubling traders, an order hav¬ 
ing been issued by the Federal Horticul¬ 
tural Board at Washington prohibiting 
the Importation of ail varieties of trees, 
shrubs, plants, and bulbs, excepting cer¬ 
tain ones which are specified. Mr. 
Elliott’s circular states that this drastic 
order will practically put several large 
im.i>orting houses out of business, and 
will seriously affect the business of every 
nurseryman, plantsman, and florist in the 
United States. Speaking for ourselves, 
we think it high time that business men 
everywhere should join their forces and 
“control our controllers.’’ Indeed, it 
would be a good thing to abolish them 
altogether. 


A flowering shoot of Allamanda grandiflora 


snail structure. This Allamanda is quite 
an old plant, having been sent by the col¬ 
lector, Gardner, from Brazil in 1836. Latex 
w, however, the large-flowered kinds, 
snch as A. Schotti, A. nobilis, and A. 
Henderson!, were largely shown as trained 
hodmens till the popular taste for such 
ilngs declined. Of the strong growers, 
A. Henderson! is one of the best; indeed, 
for general purposes no other will be 
needed where a vigorous climber is re¬ 
quired. Another fine showy* variety As A. 
H'iUiamsi. In both of these the flowers 
are of a rich, almost orange-yellow colour. 
A rather erect-growing >kjj,ub is A. na-rii- 
folia, the powers of whjfh awryrasltej Ipft 


Propagation of the different Allamandas 
Is not at all difficult, ns they can be readily 
struck from cuttings, and with one excep¬ 
tion will do well when increased in this 
way. The exception is A. grandiflora, 
which is, as a rule, more satis factory’ 
when grafted on one of the more vigorous 
kinds, such as A. Schotti. In (the 
Culture of Allamandas it is very essen¬ 
tial that they be exposed to as much sun¬ 
shine as possible, in order to thoroughly 
ripen the wood, ns when the shoots are 
soft and green they do not bloom so well. 
Added to this, the colour of the flowers 
when exposed is much 'richer, and the 
bronzy tint of the buds is more pro- 


PRIMROSES FOR THE GREENHOUSE 
AND WINDOW. 

The note on this subject in a recent issue 
of Gardening reminds me of the time 
when I made a practice of growing Prim¬ 
roses in pots for winter and spring de¬ 
coration. Those who grow this popular 
hardy plant know that it has a tendency 
to throw up flowers in the autumn and 
through the winter when the weather is 
open and fairly mild. This tendency to 
produce flowers during the dull months 
may be so much encouraged that the 
Primrose may be a source of much plea¬ 
sure during the late autumn and the ear¬ 
liest days of spring. It is simply a matter 
of culture and employing the right strain. 
The Polyanthus is too late, and the bunch- 
flowered varieties which come between 
that and the Primrose will not do. The 
true P. acauli8, whicn 1 know is more 
difficult to obtain, and which has exactly 
the habit of our nntlve Primrose, must be 
employed. The little Prhnroses are de- 
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lightful. They exhibit a wonderful range 
of colour', and the blooms nestling among 
the leaves are not so liable to suffer from 
heavy rains. 

Although during the dull months 
blooms will not be produced in quantity, 
they will be very welcome, and in March, 
a month or more before the Primrose 
flowers freely in the open, the plants, if 
grown in a greenhouse or window, will be 
smothered with bright blossoms. I can¬ 
not too strongly recommend Primroses for 
window decoration. I grew them In this 
way for some yeans with much satisfac¬ 
tion, but they must not be placed In a 
heated part men t or in a greenhouse which 
is constantly warmed. x Those who intend 
to use Primroses in this way should raise 
a few plants from seeds every year, as 
young plants come into bloom earlier, 
the flowers are larger, end exhibit a re¬ 
finement which those produced by older 
plants do not possess in such a high de¬ 
gree. Home-saved seeds, in a generaJ 
way, germinate more surely and more 
freely than purchased seeds, as they can 
be sown as soon as ripe. Keep them in 
the seed-pans until the following March, 
plant in good soil in a shady place, and 
pot them about the middle of October. 

Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saintpaulia ionantha. — Though the 
pretty blossoms of this tire much appre¬ 
ciated at all seasons, they are during the 
w inter doubly valuable. It is la native of 
the hilly regions of tropical Bast Africa, 
and lias now r been grown in this country 
for some years. The flowers, which are 
pushed up from the centre of the plant, 
are in the best form of a rich dark blue, 
against which groundwork the golden 
an tilers stand out in a very conspicuous 
manner. There are several forms, not¬ 
ably with lilac, with whitish, and with 
reddish blossoms. This Saintpaulia ripens 
seeds freely, and young plants can be 
readily raised. It can also be easily in¬ 
creased by Jeaf cuttings. The leaf must 
be taken off with its stalk, and inserted 
as a cutting. The petiole should be 
buried in the soil up to the base of the 
blade of the leaf, when a young plant will 
soon be formed. Like the majority of 
Gesneraceous rplants, this Saintpaulia 
prefers a compost, in which there is a 
liberal amount of leaf-mould. The cool 
end of the stove or an intermediate tem¬ 
perature suits it well. 


sweet Peas.— The first hatch of Sweet 
Peas is always sown in the last week of 
January. A light yet rich compost is pre¬ 
pared for the seeds, and about nine seeds 
are tallowed to each pot, these being 5 
inches in diameter. Each variety as it is 
sown ought, at onoe to be correctly 
labelled. A cold house is best for Sweet 
Pea®, for if even a little artificial 
heat be given, the seedlings are very apt 
to be spindly and drawn. Very little 
watering is necessary until germination 
take® place, and even then until the roots 
occupy the sod! care ought to <be exercised 
lest rotting-off takes place. There is 
(even in these times) the usual lot of 
“ novelties,” but it is impossible to keep 
up to date with Sweet Peas nowadays, and 
it is inadvisable to discard the old and 
proved kinds of former years for novelties 
of hypothetical value. A few of these are 
being tided, but the bulk of the varie¬ 
ties is now (from the exhibitor’s point of 
view) veterans.—W. McG. 


East Lothian Stocks sown in January 
are now large enough for transferring 
singly to .small pots. After potting they 
are kept growing freely near the roof-glass 
in a cool pit. Later on they will need 
hardening off preparatory to planting 
them out of door/.—F. \V 
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ESPALIER FRUIT TREES. 

Will you be so good as give your opinion 
of espalier-grown fruit trees, saying 
! what are their advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages? Ik) you -recommend them, or is 
their chief merit compactness for small 
gardens? Are they equally suitable for 
Apples, Pears, and Plums? I have not 
seen Plums grown in this manner.—A. H. 
Hubtley. 

[We think esipaller-trained fruit trees 
more eminently suited to the requirements 
of small gardens than any other form of 
tree, as they not only occupy much less 
space, but are at the same time very orna¬ 
mental when planted, as is usually the 
case, in a continuous row’ nt the back of 
borders some 5 feet to 0 feet in width on 
either side of the kitchen garden foot¬ 
paths. They boar excellent crops of fruit, 
which, owing to its being so freely exposed 
to the influence of sunshine, is invariably 
highly coloured and of first-rate quality. 
Among the fruits most suited for this 
mode of culture Apples and Pears occupy 
the foremost position. Cherries and 
Plums rank next. Gooseberries for sup¬ 
plying the dessert may also be most suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in this way. Of 
dessert Apples, Lady Sudeley, James 
Grieve, King of the Pippins, Ribston; 
Cox’s Orange, and Duke of Devonshire 
are a few excellent varieties which are 
most satisfactory grown on this principle, 
and the same in regard to the following 
cooking kinds—viz., Lord Suffield, Eeklin- 
ville Seedling, Lord Derby, Cox’s Pomona, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and Royal Late 
Cooking. Of Pears, William’s, Souvenir 
de Congr£s, Fonda nte d’Automne, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Beurre Superfin, Thom¬ 
son’s, DoyennS du Cornice, Maxie Louise, 
Beurr6 de Jonghe, and Josephine de 
Malines can be recommended. Half a 
dozen suitable Cherries are Early River’s, 
May Duke. Belle d’Orleans, Archduke, 
Governor Wood, and Late Duke. Of 
Plums, Early Prolific, Greengage, Den¬ 
nis ton’s Superb, Jefferson’s, Golden Drop, 
and Late Transparent are six excellent 
varieties adapted for the purpose. Six 
dessert Gooseberries are Red Champagne, 
Warrington, Yellow Champagne, Langley 
Beauty (yellow), Pitmaston Greengage, 
and Langley Gage (white).] 


FRUIT TREES FOR WALL. 

I have a wall facing east. It is rather a 
cold wall, and even in summer the soil is 
generally cold and damp. The soil is an 
ordinary loam, not very heavy. I have 
Plums on it now, but they never bear, as 
Plums, for some reason, rarely bear any 
fruit here oij in the gardens about. What 
do you think would be the cause of this? 
Would Pears or Apples do on this wail, 
and, if so, what varieties would be likely 
to do best?—J. A. 

[We regret being unable to give a reason 
as to the non-fruiting of the Plums in 
question, as, beyond stating the soil is of 
medium texture, you supply no further 
details. The soil may be at fault, in con¬ 
sequence of there being an absence of 
Lime, w’hich for Plums and all kinds of 
stone fruits is absolutely essential. If the 
soil is suitable, it may be that there have 
been errors in regard to cultivation, such 
as in not affording a check to over-luxu¬ 
riant growth in the way of root-lifting, or 
it may be the roots have been too freely 
supplied with manure, with the idea that 
high feeding would promote fertility. 
Again, has summer and winter pruning 
been properly carried out, as this, in con¬ 
junction with root growth being under 


proper control and soil being of suitable 
description, all goes to make for success? 
Having slated possible causes, w'e must 
now leave you to arrive at a decision as 
to which or if any of them are respon¬ 
sible for the trees falling to bear, and 
act accordingly. Both Pears and Apples 
should do well on the wall, and we recom¬ 
mend you, If you decide to destroy the 
Plums, to grow them as upright cordons. 
Of Apples there are Lady Sudeley, James 
Grieve, Mother, Ribston, Cox’s Orange, 
Cox’s Pomona, King’s Acre Pippin, 
Chelmsford Wonder, Lord Groevenor, 
Bismarck, Lane’s Prince Albert, and 
Royal Late Cooking. The first five and 
seventh on the list are dessert varieties, 
and come into use In the order given. The 
same rema rk applies to the cooking kinds, 
except Chelmsford Wonder, which is a late 
sort. Twelve Pears, in their order of 
ripening, are as follows: William’s, 
BeurrS GIffard, Fondanbe d’Aufcomne, 
Beurrd Hardy, Comte de Lamy, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Doyennd 
du Cornice, Thomson’s, Winter Nelis, 
Josephine de Malines, and Bergamotte 
Espern.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Newtoa Wonder.— This Apple, in 
Scotland, is not to be compared with New 
Northern Greening, which is one of the 
most reliable of all Apples and never 
misses bearing a crop.— Geo. M. Tayloe. 

Big bud in Black Currants.— This can 
easily be eradicated if steps are taken at 
the right time. My bushes, once badly 
affected, are now perfectly clean.— Geo. M. 
Taylor, Portobello. 

Early Vines. —The buds on Vines 
started at the beginning of January will 
be swelling apace. The day and night 
temperatures should therefore be raised 
another 5 degs. In other respects, such 
as damping and syringing, observe former 
directions, and husband sun-heat as much 
a® possible in blight weather. To succeed 
the former and afford ripe Grapes in July 
and August, another vinery may now be 
started.—A. W. 

Currants. —The notes on Gooseberries 
generally apply in the case of the fruits 
also, particularly as regards pruning "bo 
avoid overcrowding. Some of the old 
wood may, by reason of the depredations 
of birds, nave become destitute ofepurs. 
These, where it is possible to do it, can 
be thinned out, depending an young 
shoots to supply their places. It is not 
too late yet to make new plantations, not 
forgetting that tnese are excellent sub¬ 
jects for vacant spaces on north or other* 
walls, where it ds scarcely expedient to 
place choicer fruits.—F. W. G. 

Peach-houses. —The buds on trees in the 
early house are commencing to swell 
freely, and a temperature of 50 degs. is 
maintained at night, allowing a rise of 
10 degs. to 15 degs. during the day. The 
house is damped down frequently on fine 
days. Peach trees only just started should 
not have any fire-heat for the first two or 
three weeks, but no veaitiiLatioai is needed. 
Syringe the trees daily in fine weather, 
and take care to see that the borders are 
moist. The pruning and cleansing of 
trees in mid-season and late houses should 
now be completed. All trees under glass 
should be pruned as soon as the work can 
be done after the fall of the leaf. Although 
in many gardens pressure of work may 
prevent the houses being cleaned, pruning 
should never be delayed. The borders 
must not be allowed to get soddened or 
dry, even when the trees are at rest. If 
any doubt exists as to dryness, a thorough 
watering should be given. In most casets 

the trees will need a rich top-dressing.- 

F. W. G. Origiral fren 
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NOTES ABOUT KALES. 

The green curled Borecole or Scotch Kale 
is most popular, and Lt certainly deserves 
to be so, among private growers. It is 
not often the crop is lost owing to the 
weather, and the tops are usually nvali¬ 
able during the worst part of the winter, 
the side-shoots following in due course. 
Read’s Hearting is the best In point of 
quality, but the least hardy, w'hile nil the 
rest are very succulent and tender when 
properly cooked. Cottager’s Kale crops 
heavily and Is fairly hardy, but the 
quality Is not so good ns that of the curled' 
Kale. Asparagus or Buda Kale Is ampng 
the hardiest of the winter greens. 

Borecoles generally ought to be got out 
rather early and on good ground, so that 
they may have time and sufficient under 
them to build up strong stems. The seed 
may be sown any time during April, and 
in the open; comparatively late sowing, or 
at the end of the month, is desirable 
where 9pace cannot be early provided for 
the plants. They ought always to be 


finally planted before they have become 
drawn and weakly in the seed-beds. Wait- 
Sag for early Potatoes or Peas to be 
beared off before gettLng out the Bore- 
"•Iw is a somewhat risky proceeding, as 
in this case they may not have time to 
attain a serviceable size. If ground can- 
** be given entirely up to this crop, then 
4i*qose the rows of early Potatoes or later 
Nineties having short hauhn 3 feet or 
■arher more apart, and, after they are 
finally moulded up, plant the Borecoles 
Midway betw-een them. If a clear breadth 
* ?‘*>d ground is early given up to them, 
the rows of stronger growers should be 
311 inches apart, 2 feet dividing the plants 
h the row. 


IMMUNE POTATOES. 

The Food Production Department has 
ksued its list of varieties of Potatoes 
iestwl and approved as immune from wart 
disease. Copies of the list can be obtained 
to* from the Department at 72, Victoria 
S.W.l, in return for an applica- 
Jon made on an unstamped postcard. Ap¬ 
plicants should write theHsiiame and jd- 
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dress very clearly, so as to avoid poesLble 
delay and disappointment. The issue of 
this list Is part 0 f a vigorous campaign 
undertaken by the Department to prevent 
the spread of wart disease, which, unless 
checked, must have most serious effects 
on the future of Potato-growing in this 
country. A Wart Disease of Potatoes 
Order, 1918, was published recently, and 
all Potato growers should make them¬ 
selves acquainted at once with Its pro¬ 
visions. One of the chief of these is the 
prohibition of the pointing Ln w’art disease 
infected areas of any variety of Potato 
other than those in the official List. The 
early varieties in this list comprise 
Edzell Blue. The second early varie¬ 
ties Include King George, Great Scot, and 
The Aliy. 

Among the main-crop and late sorts are 
Abundance, Tinwmld Perfection, Do¬ 
minion, TlieliOChar, and Templar. All the 
foregoing main crop and bite varieties are 
white rounds or ovals; the following are 
coloured rounds: Kerr’s Pink, Rector, 


Irish Queen, Shamrock, FJourball, Lang- 
worthy, Golden Wonder, and Majestic. 

The l)epn rtnient points out that many 
of the varieties tested at Ormskirk, and 
Included in this list, are new’ and difficult 
to obtain. Therefore, the more important 
varieties known to be on the market in 
quantity are Indicated by black tyj>e. 
Many of the varieties, moreover, are 
practically synonymous, and this simi¬ 
larity is also pointed out in the 
list, where details are available that 
will enable the grower to select 
his requirements and to identify different 
varieties by the shape, colour, eye, haulm, 
flower, etc. A short selection of varieties 
recommended for planting “ on most 
classes of soil ” Includes Edzell Blue (first 
early), King George (seed of which should 
be sprouted), Great Scot, and The Ally 
(second eariles), and Tin wall Perfection, 
Kerr’s Pink, Majestic. The Abundance 
types, Lochar, Golden Wonder, and Lang¬ 
worthy, main-crop and late. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forced produce in London. —During a re¬ 
cent visit to the Metropolis the florists' 


and fruiterers’ shops—more especially In 
the West End—were very interesting. In 
view of the economy demanded from, and 
practised by, private gardeners 1 had 
formed the opinion that there would be but 
little evidence of forced produce, during 
the Christmas week, in London. Forced 
flowers were, however, there in variety 
and quantity — Narcissi, Lilies of the 
Valley, Liliums, Hyacinths, and so on. 
Forced plants were equally in evidence. 
Iu one shop 1 noticed some fine sjtfcimens 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, and as these 
pieces remained on view, to my knowledge, 
for a week in the shop-window, this 
Begonia, when in bloom, apparently en¬ 
dures a low temperature with equanimity. 
Concerning vegetables, Sea kale, Aspara¬ 
gus, and Rhubarb w*ere abundant, and I 
observed with interest bundles of that Sea- 
kale substitute, the stems of the Whlte- 
leaved Beet. It seems, therefore, that fuel 
of some description has been available for 
forcing, and, further, that those who have 
plenty of cash to spare may have practi¬ 
cally what they want in the way of forced 
material in London. I decline, however, 
to state the prices at which I found, on 
inquiry, such luxuries were sold.—W. 
McG., Balmac. 

Allotment gardeners and the note book. 

—I have always been a strong advocate of 
the great benefit which follow's keeping n 
regular and carefully written-up diary. 
Such has been my own practice throughout 
my gardening career, and I would not ex¬ 
change my yearly diaries for the most 
extensive book on horticulture on the 
market. I would, therefore, like to im¬ 
press the value of the note book upon allot¬ 
ment holders. I do not mean an elaborate 
diary, but,' for a beginning at any rate, 
dates of sowing, of germination, of plant¬ 
ing, eartbing-up, and lifting Potatoes, of 
staking Peas, planting Cnblmges—in short, 
the general details and dates of w'ork ac¬ 
complished. Consider, too, hoW r valuable 
such a book Is for comparison and refer¬ 
ence. For these and for other reasons I 
recommend the practice, and, in addition 
to strictly gardening items, ubtes on the 
weather would prove useful guides in the 
future.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Early Potatoes have been planted in 
pits and frames, and the tubers intended 
tot planting in the open set up in trays. 
Very much depends on the manner these 
aro treated preparatory to planting. If 
the best results are to be obtained, they 
need every care that can be given them. 
If the tubers are placed together in a 
heap and allowed to produce sprouts that 
eventually get broken or rubbecl off, much 
of their vitality its thereby wasted. Every¬ 
thing possible should be done to encou- 
rago a slow development of sturdy sprou' k 
A change of seed cannot lie too strongly 
recommended, as the results unquestion¬ 
ably repay either the large or small 
grower. In most localities Scotch-grown 
tubers are to be preferred. In choosing 
varieties of Potatoes one is presented with 
the difficulty that certain varieties will 
grow in one garden and not in another, 
though only a few hundred yards apart. 
There are, Iiowever, some varieties that 
do well nn the majority of places, of which 
may be mentioned:— Early: Sharpe’s Ex¬ 
press, May Queen, and Midlothian Early. 
Second early : British Queen, King George, 
Royal Kidney. Maincrop: Arran Chief, 
King Edward, and Golden Wonder.— 
F. W. G. # 

Tomatoes. —Those who sow their first 
batch of seeds round al>out this date 
should not now lose much time in doing 
so. Start the seeds in a temperature of 
60 degs., and keep the seedlings near the 
glass. Aim at finally having sturdy and 
thriftv plants in 5-inch pots ready for 
transferring into their fruiting pots or 
tubs in late April op j&Bfrlyjl|day.—W. McG. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The iflower garden. —A heavy fall of 
snow otn January 28th has brought much 
outdoor work to a standstill. It was 
found necessary to go round all choice 
trees and shrubs and carefully relieve 
them of the weight of -snow. Many of the 
most valuable Conifers have brittle wood, 
and these especially need to be relieved 
by carefully shaking the brandies with 
long poles. I do not advise this to be 
done except in oases of a heavy downfall, 
as a covering of snoiw, if not too heavy, 
does more good than harm to trees and 
shrubs which are liable to be seared with 
biting winds accompanied by frost. In 
snowy weather rabbits and field mice often 
do much damage in the way of barking 
valuable shrubs. Rabbits can only b© 
kept out by wire netting, which should be 
frequently looked over for holes and kept 
in good repair. Drifting snow often con¬ 
gregates about the netting, and forms a 
platform over which the rabbits may 
easily gain access to the grounds. Thas 
should be seen to after each fall, and the 
enow thrown back. Field mice are much 
given to barking Hollies and allied shrubs. 
They should be dealt with i/n two way®— 
viz., by trapping in pitfalls dug in their 
runs, which may be easily found, and by 
protecting the stems of the shrubs. For 
the latter purpose I have found nothing 
better than twisting round the stems and 
lowed’ branches strips of ordinary fish net¬ 
ting, held in position- with a tie of fine tar 
oora. The 

Pruning of Roses trained on warm walls 
and planted in sheltered positions will be 
proceeded with at the first favourable op¬ 
portunity, cutting out all dead wood and 
weak growths and training in the strong 
well-ripened shoots required for furnish¬ 
ing the space. Any not required are cut 
back to two or three buds. A certain 
number of new shoots should be trained 
in each year, removing a corresponding 
number of old ones. Honeysuokles, Jes¬ 
samines, Wistarias, etc., . will also be 
given the necessary pruning, ties ex¬ 
amined, and faulty ones made good, 
tarred twine being used for this purpose. 
After the pruning and tying are com¬ 
pleted remove any of the surface soil that 
appeal's exhausted, replacing it with fresh 
compost, with which has been mixed a 
little ibone meal. A quantity of 

Sweet Peas has been sown in 3-inch 
pots, with the intention of planting out 
the seedlings when ihe weather wild per¬ 
mit. Clean^ well-drained pots and a com¬ 
post consisting of loam. Leaf-mould, and a 
small quantity of manure from a spent 
Mushroom-bed, passing all through a 
J-inch-mesh sieve, mixing with this com¬ 
post a little bone meal, were used. The 
pots are filled three-parts full, and three 
seeds placed in each pot. Cover them 
with fine soil, but do not press too firm. 
Place the pots in a cold frame, give a 
good watering, and germination will soon 
follow. The seedlings may be expected to 
grow strongly from the first. As soon as 
the seedlings have commenced to grow 
ventilation must be afforded on, all favour¬ 
able occasions, but the plants must be 
protected from frost. Support the plants 
with small, bushy twigs as soon as they 
need it, and see that they are thoroughly 
hardened off before planting them out of 
doors. 

French Beans. —Where heated p.its are 
available, these may now be planted in 
rows 18 inches apart and covered with 
2 inches of soil. The soil placed in the 
pit should consist of good loam, leaf- 
mould, and a little thoroughly decayed 
manure, and it 'should not be less than 9 
inches deep, so that frequent waterings 
may not be necessary. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses.— -Chrysanthemums, when 
they endure in fairly good form until quite 
the end of January, are most useful. 
When their season finishes, it. is cus¬ 
tomary to rearrange the house in which 
they were flowered, and for this purpore 
the value of Arum Lilies is apparent. If 
these have hitherto been brought on in a 
cool house, the spathes will now be on the 
point of developing. As with other 
things, Arum Lilies are more effective 
when massed, and the centre of a rather 
lofty house wliich has been occupied with 
Chrysanthemums is very .suitable for 
these Lilies. Plenty of water, with occa¬ 
sional allowances of stimulants, will be 
found of service, and weak soot-water can 
be given at frequent intervals. Cytisus 
racemosus is a good stand-by at this 
season, more especially so when there is 
practically no forcing of the plants A 
former years. Libonia fieri blind a makes 
neat and showy plants, and the various 
Primulas are indispensable. Brightness 
is given by Cinerarias, alike of the grandi- 
flora and srbellafa types. Palms and Ferns 
Will do a good deal, and Grasses assist m 
toning down vivid colours. Stove plants 
which may have up till now been barely 
existing on their “heat ration ” will feel 
the benefit of the lengthening day. Lor¬ 
raine Begonias passing out of bloom 
ought to be out over just above the in¬ 
florescence, in order to induce the produc¬ 
tion of shoots for cuttings. Keep the 
soil rather dry, and use the syringe daily. 
As is now well known, this type of Be¬ 
gonia can be propagated from leaf-cut¬ 
tings . As Gesueras cease to be effective 
reduce the water supply gradually until 
the growths ripen off. When this stage 
is reached, the oorms may be shaken out 
and stored an a cool, dry place until they 
are again wanted. 

Propagating case. —One of the most 
useful things in the garden—the propa¬ 
gating case—should be seen to. Plenry 
of bottom heat is necessary, generally 
provided by means of pipe® running under 
the bottom of the bed or alongside it. The 
best material for propagating is unques¬ 
tionably Cocoa-fibre. I have used both 
that and sand, and, while the heat rise® 
better through the latter, the fibre re¬ 
tains it over a longer period, and needs 
less frequent attention in the way of 
moisture. February and March are the 
propagating months, and almost every¬ 
thing ©an be rooted in the propagating 
case. 

Stocktaking. —This is a good time at 
which to take stock of the plant® in hand 
and to estimate the probable require¬ 
ments. In the first case, all duplicate or 
superfluous plants should be discarded, 
and when estimating for young plants— 
whether for work indoors or in the open— 
provision must be made for possible 
failures or accidents. A margin of 10 per 
cent, is none too much—15 per cent, 
might be safer—and one can always find a 
home for surplus plants. 

Chrysanthemums.— The earHestrooted 
batch has now gone into 4-inch and 5-inch 
pot®, according to their vigour. A rather 
rough compost, with a dusting of soot, is 
given at this stage, and until the roots 
are running freely in the new soil caref'il 
and rather sparing watering is the rule. 
A few stools of each of the border Chry¬ 
santhemums have been potted up and 
placed in intermediate heat to forward 
the production of cuttings. 

Vegetable garden. —In this district we 
continue to be held up by deplorable 
weather. In the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood over 2 indies of rain fell within 
twenty-four hours. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Plant-houses. —Gloxinias now making 
growth or about to do so should be taken 
from their resting quarters and be shaken 
out and placed in boxes or pots and stood 
near the glass in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature to give them a start. In the 
former case, place the tubers on a layer 
of sand and surround and lightly cover 
them with leaf-mould afterwards. Until 
they commence growing freely water must 
l>e sparingly applied. Caladiums should 
be shaken out and placed in sandy com¬ 
post in boxes and given gentle warmth to 
make new roots and an inch or so of 
growth before putting them into suitable- 
sized .pots. Colooassias which have been 
resting during the winter may now be 
shaken out and repotted. If a fresh stock 
of Draccenas, Orotous, Pandanus, and 
similar subjects suitable for decoration 
has to be worked up for the coming season 
propagation of the same should be com¬ 
menced at once. Put Bouvardias into 
heat to afford cuttings, and the same with 
regard to Salvia splendens. Once a good 
batch of the Last-named has been secured 
and become rooted, the old plants may be 
dispensed with. Take Fuchsias intended 
for bedding from their resting-place, 
prune into shape, and pot them if thev 
have been laid in. Place in gentle warmth 
and syringe occasionally. They will then 
quickly break into growth, and if fresh 
stock is required, the new shoots' on some 
of the least useful plant® can bo made 
into cuttings. These will strike quickly 
in a close propagating case. Select from 
amongst the stock of Hydrangeas a dozen 
or so of the plants having well-developed 
buds, and place in warmth to force. See 
about propagating and dividing a good 
stock of suitable plants for decorating the 
fronts of stage® in stoves, intermediate 
and cool houses during the summer, such 
as Panioum variegatum, Fittouia argy- 
ronoura, Ficus repens, Dissotis plumoea, 
Isolepis gracilis, Pile® musoosa, Dianelk 
coorulea, Tradesoantia vane^ata, Sela- 
ginella dentioulata, and S. Emil liana. Also 
propagate perpetual-flowering Carnations 
to supply plants for autumn blooming. 

Indoor fruits. —Pot off into medium¬ 
sized 60’s the Tomatoes raised from a sow¬ 
ing made the first week in January, and 
for the present keep them in heat well up 
to the light. Have the compost in a warm 
condition, and pot where the plants have 
been raised. Sow more seed to supply 
succession®! batches of plant®. Shift 
Cucumber and Melon plants if nicely 
rooted into 5-in oh pots, the former in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or spent 
Mushroom dung, and the latter in good 
fibrous loam. Put a suitable stake into 
each pot for the support of the plant®, and 
place them where they will still experi¬ 
ence plenty of light and heat. Sow more 
Melons for succession. 

Hardy fruits. —Inclement weather is 
greatly hindering work in this depart¬ 
ment, with the result that the training 
and nailing of wall trees will, unless a 
change occurs shortly, fall into arrears. 
When climatic conditions allow, push on 
with the pointing of ground between and 
under fruit trees, and the same with Re¬ 
gard to the alleys under walls where the 
training has been finished. In this latter 
instance afford a dressing of suitable fruit 
manure beforehand, or, if the trees are 
not in need of a strong stimulant, apply a 
dressing of lime rubble and some of the 
screened residue from a rubbish fire in¬ 
stead. Care must be taken in dealing 
with alleys to break up the surface to a 
depth of 2 inches or 3 inches only, or many 
surface roots may be destroyed. Cordon 
Peai*s on the Quince should be top-dressed 
with fibrous loam, fortified with a little 
rubble, wood ashes, bone meal, or some 
well-decayed manure. Thin Raspberry 
canes to 9 inches apart, get them tied to 
the trellis, and when finished tip the canes 
’ —After clearing 
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B Guarantested 

© 0 S (Guaranteed <& Tested) 



are famously fibrous rooted; toufpi as wbip-cord j witb a 
constitution liRe iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where tbe Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “A." 

94 best and meat popular tomb 
far general purpoaeai 

A rp lend id OAI Carriage 

•asortnient. ^TT / “ paid. 

Aroca (ht) scarlet .. .. 1/S 

Caroline Tea tout (ht). saL pink 1/- 
Ear] of Warwick (ht). sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel MUcoirn (ht). ivory white 1/S 
Frau Karl Druschki (tap), white 1/3 
George Dickson iht), deep crim. 1/8 
G. C. Wand (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (bt). scarlet .. 1/3 

Gnu Granerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Kiilamey (ht). pink .. .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht). salmon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Firrie (ht), apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Aahtoan (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk 1/3 
Ume. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 1/3 

Miue. Melanie Houpert (ht), yel 1/3 
Mm* Ravary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (bt), sal. 1/3 
Ophelia (bt), flesh pink.. ,. 1/3 

Pharisaer (ht). rosy white .. 1/3 

Rayon d'Or (ab), yellow .. 1/6 

Richmond (ht). scarlet.. _ 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K." 

13 drat class sorts suitable for 
■eneral use 

Do wen 1A/ Carriage 
everywhere IU/ paid. 

Betty (ht). coppery rose .. 1/S 

Caroline Tea tout fht). «al. pink 1/- 
Flaber Holmes (hp), crlm. scar. 1/ • 
F. K. Druschki (hp;. white 1/S 

H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 
Hugh Du keen (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Lady Ashtown (hp). deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme A. Chatenay (ht), aaL pk. 1/3 
Mine. Ed. Herriot. red .. .. 1/3 

Mine. Ravary (ht), orange yeL 1/8 
Mi*. J. Laing (hp), ruse pink .. 1/- 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 
delicious scent 

Colouring 1 1 /_ Carriage 

gorgeous. I I / paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

Alfred Colomb (hp), red l/- 

Dupuy J amain (hp), cerise .. 1/- 
Gcorg'e Dickson (ht), vel crlm. 1/3 
General Ja'iuemlnot (hp), cr. .. 1/• 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet thb). pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht). rose .. ... 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 1/3 

Mine. Ed. Herriot (per ), red .. 1/3 

Mm. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
U inch Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/* 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION " J." 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 1 1 /ft Carriage 
colouring I I j U paid 

Oen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Grass an Teplltz(ht), crimson.. 1/3 
Qua. Granerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (bp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mme A. Chatenav, sal. pink .. l/S 
Lady Hillingdon (t). apricot yeL 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pin* 1/3 

Ume. M. Boupert (ht), yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. R. O. B. Crawford. pink .. 1/- 

Ophelia(ht), flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisaer (bt). rosy white .. 1/3 

Pee. C. ds Bohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “R." 

6 trees. 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges, Ac. 

Colours £) /f* Carriage 

exquisite. U, U paid. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 1/3 

Le-lv Pen/ance, soft copper .. 1/3 

Meg Mcrritles, bright crimson .. 1/3 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION "O." 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 

About 1ft. 7 If* Carriags 

In height. / / D paid 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 
EUen Poulsen, deep roue .. 1/- 

Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 

E. Latnesch, orange pink .. 1/3 

Jessie, rose crimson .. .. 1/- 

Leonie Lamesch, coppery red .. 1/3 

Mra W. H. Cut bash, cherry pk. 1/* 
Orleans, geranium red .. .. !/• 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
| bushy.) 

Do*. 

Wallflowers. red .. 1/3 
yellow.. 1/3 
, Forpet me not. Mu* 2/■ 

' Canterbury Brils <» 
trp colour 1 , white, 

• rote, blue, or mixed 2/6 
I Iceland Poppies.mxd. 2/6 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 8/ - 
i Sweet Williams .. 2/8 
| Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 
Golden Alytsum .. S/4 24/- 
! Hardy Auriculas .. 8/9 28/- 
I Pwplt Aubretia, pots 4/- 30/- 

\ Qraecian Violet .. 6/4 40/' 
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9/- 

& 

17/6 

if. 


J 


STANDARD 
PLUM TRER 


15/- '’“SB 


1 each, 

I sorts 

These are splendidly 
grown, strong and shapely 
fruit-bearing trees 4 to A 

?eara old. Present value, 

s.6d, to 10s. each. 
VICTORIA 1 Three of 
THE CZAR \ the very 
MONARCH > best sorts 
t each, 6 trees, 28s. o. peld 
S each, 9 trees, AOs. 0. paid 


Town Roses 


SELECTION ** E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
tn smoke. 

immensely 1 1 /_ Carriage 
successful. 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (bt), sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. 0‘Donel Browne (ht).car... 1/3 

F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht). crimson.. 1/3 

Oustave Granerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. J/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mine. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mine. Ravary (ht). orange yeL 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Perelre (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp). cherry red 1/- 

Gold Medal Roses 


SELECTION “L." 

12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme do 1 A /ft Carriage 
la creme. IH/O paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht). snowy white 1/3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
G. C. Wand (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Lady Firrie (ht). coppery saL 1/8 
Mabel Drew (ht). cream .. 1/S 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red l/S 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze.. 1/6 

Mrs. A Carnegie (ht). white .. l/S 
Rayon d'Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

WUiowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “ 8-** 


6 roses suitable for trellis, pillar*, 
arches, pergolas, Ac. 

All very 7 /_ Carriage 

vigorous. / / paid. 


Alberic Bar bier (W.) yellow .. 1/6 

American Pillar (d.,F.), pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler (cL.P.), blush.. 1/6 
Dorothy Ferkln* <W.). pink .. 1/6 

Excels* (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cL, P-), crim. white 1/6 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION "3.“ 

24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured OO/ Carriage 

prize winner*. Lt/ paid. 

Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet .. l/S 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w. .. l/S 
British Queen (ht). white .. l/S 
Capt Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/* 

Cbas. Lefebvre (hp). crimson .. l/- 

Coronation (hp). flesh pink l/S 

Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose .. l/S 

Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/- 

Kthel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht). white.. 1/8 

GL de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), veL crim. l/S 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

J- B. Clarke (ht), crimson ., 1/3 

Mabel Dree (ht), canary yellow l/S 
Lyons Rose (ht). shrimp pink.. l/S 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht). saL.. 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (bt), shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), apt 1/3 
Mr*. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wtu l/S 
Mr*. John Laing (hp), rosy pink l/* 
Mr*. J. H. Welch (ht). pink .. l/S 
Mr*. Roosevelt (bt). pale flesh.. 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner (hp). cherry red \J• 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION "I 
12 tint class new roses, nearly 
all gold medallists 

Exceptional 17/0 Carriage 
value I I/O paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow ... 2/6 
Constance, rich yellow .. .. 1/8 

iso be 1, carmine red .. .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 

Gorgeous. copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Hooeier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

U. V. Machln, hnght crimson.. 1/0 

Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg D. Uainil, golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 3/6 

Mra. B. Walker .. -1/6 


Hardy Fruits 

—“ Falstaff ” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

AH best sorts *- OO If* Exceptional value 
Btrong trees. £0/0 Carriage paid 
1 Brantley's Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suffleld Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert 
1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert 
1 William's 1’ear, cook or eat 
1 Tbe Czar Plum,, cooker or dessert 
1 Victoria Pluut cooker or dessert 
1 Morello Cherry; cooker 
1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 

4 Beak cop Giant, Black Currant 
4 Whlnbam'a Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the beat 
All the above-named traits are very free 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Adapto Flower Borders. Flowering Shrubs 

To Fit any size Garden ; to Suit all Purses. 'HeyPresto’Selection.isBeauties 


Bees’ Adapto Borders of hardy flowers are planned for beauty, 
utility and economy. There is first a plan to fit your border or the 
space you wish to All with flowers. This plan has numbered spaces, 
Bees’ Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, numbered 
to correspond with the spaces, to produce a Beauty Border. There is 
nothing more simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. 

Adapto Collection No* 1. 50 plants for border 20ft. x 4ft. Carr, raid 22/6 

„ „ No. 4. 60 „ „ „ 20ft. X 6ft. „ „ 25/6 

„ „ No. 7. 75 „ „ „ 30ft. X 5ft. „ 32/6 

,, ,, No. 10. 90 . 35ft. X 6ft. „ 39/6 

These are only sample collections. 

Remember there’s a PLAN to FIT your PLOT. 

(Tor list of plants, photo-colour picture of border In bloom, plans, Ac, se# 

Plant and Rose Catalogue No, 6&) 


Suitable tor Q If* Do well In town* 

■mall gardens a7/D Carnage paid 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
Double Flowered Gone, golden yellow. 

Be* Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Bpinra, Anthony Waterer, red 
May Broom, cream 
Rom of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Plowering Currant, 

Weigela Eva Bathke, red. 

Olant Mo> * Orange, white. 

Btarry Daisy Bush, whit* 

Lavender true fragrant sort 

Bweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsythla, very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

Kecailonia Ingram!, red 


Rock Plants 

M FRO PATRIA” SELECTION. 

6 Spring blooming and 6 Summer 
flowering, all tiptop. 

Dowell ft/_ Carriage 

anywhere. *~i paid 

Beetian Primrose, orange, pink 
Innocence s»un Rove, salmon, orange 
Yellow Kockfoil, golden 
Alpine Phlox, lavender 
Golden Alyssuin, hoary foliage 
Scarlet Rockfoil, quite brilliant 
La Gave li.Hk foil, silver and pink 1 
Balearic Sandwort, jiearly white 
Mias Mould Sun Uos<\ deep rose 
Evergreen Candytuft, mow white 
Daisy Everlasting, exquisitely pretty 
Rock Cress, rich purple 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Iceland Popples. 

6/6 °‘£5 


There are one or two strains of 
Iceland Poppies which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flowers. 
Bees have grown these new strains 
and have selected therefrom the best 
of the delicate shell pink, ler 
and blush shades, at well as .ue 
more vivid orange scarlet and yellow 
colours. Th se new popples have all 
the grace, purity, and delicacy of 
silky petals which characterise the 
Iceland Poppy, with the additional 
charm of many new ravishingly 
lovely tints. The plants are quite 
as hardy and rather more vigorous 
than the type. 


Beesian Larkspurs. 

"THE ACME OF PERFECTION." 

Twelve A /ft Carriage 

flowering plants “/ w paid 

Like the Beesian Mlmulus, and 
*' Beesian Primulas and Popples, 
me Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage of beauty and perfection of 
form and colour hitherto unknown. 
This race of Larkspurs, or hardy 
perennial Delphiniums, is the result 
of selection carried on during many 
years with the object of attaining 
perfection as near as Is possible. 
Strong plants to bloom this season 
3 tloz. l£/>, carriage paid. 


Michaelmas Daisies. 

“MINNEHAHA" SELECTION. 


Sun Roses. 

1 each Q If* Carriage 

6 sorts Dj U paid 


) Beauties, t 
Unsurpassed 
for cutting 


3/8 


Miss Mould 
^CsTriage Snow Wueen 
p^Ld 1)0111,10 *** 


Nancy Pallord, double, rosy mauve 
Lady Lloyd, single, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale blue 
Glory of Col wall, double, lavender 
Feltbara Blue, rich full tone 
Perfection, like white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, pole lavender 
Mrs. H. Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(3 each, 27 plants. 7/6, 
carriage paid). 


Innocence 
Golden Queen 
Rose Queen 
(3 each for 7/-. carriage p^ld). 


Oriental Poppies. 

I each Q f* Carriage 

6 sorts «J/ VI paid 

Beauty of Livunncre Lady Roacoe 
Nancy Princess Rna 

Jeannie Mawson Mrs. Perry 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are Bold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money tn full If you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

ere sent carriage paid, ^mailer order* carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In the 1/-, minimum carriage 64 
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CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 
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If possible, make up your order from thla 
advertisement. It Is the most economical 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE PEACOCK BUTTERFLY. 


In “Thoughts in the Carden ” (page 61) 
“ F. J. F.” takes some credit to himself 
for sparing a Peacock butterfly on ac¬ 
count of its beauty and comparative liarra- 
lessness. He might have taken still more 
credit if he had' spared it for its absolute 
harmlessness. It is, unfortunately, no 
unusual thing to find gardeners recom¬ 
mending tiie destruction of all butterflies 
—a useless, a senseless, and a Hunnish 
suggestion. Of the sixty-six species of 
British butterflies, I think that only one, 
the Large White, is ever a garden pest, 
and only one other, the Small White, 
feeds to any extent on garden plants. The 
larva of tie former of these two un¬ 
doubtedly does great damage to plants of 
the Brassiea family, and should be de¬ 
stroyed, without regard to the delicate 
beauty of the butterfly. The larva? of the 
Peacock, Red Admiral, and Small Tor¬ 
toiseshell, three of the commonest and 
at the same time most beautiful British 
butterflies, feed' on Nettles entirely. 

It should also be borne in mind that it 
is only in the caterpillar stage that the 
insects are capable of doing harm, and it 
Is In that stage that they should be sought 
and destroyed. 

One far too frequently se^s in local 
papers accounts of big bags of butterflies 
killed by school children at the pecuniary 
instigation of well-intentioned' but mis¬ 
guided and misguiding individuals.’ A 
large percentage of these beautiful vic¬ 
tims is absolutely harmless in all Its 
stages of existence; but even If the chil¬ 
dren could be depended' on to confine their 
attention entirely to capturing the Large 
White butterflies, very little would be 
done towards lessening the pest, ns ex¬ 
amination Of the insects would show that 
a very large proportion of them had al¬ 
ready deposited their eggs. If children 
wore encouraged to hunt through the Cab¬ 
bages for caterpillars, some good would 
certainly be done In the direction of re¬ 
ducing the number of Large White butter¬ 
flies, and if their enthusiasm promised 
them to continue the search by the light 
of a lantern, they would ad'd to their bag 
the undesirable larvae of certain moths. 
Gardeners and gardening writers should 
be first in the direction and encourage¬ 
ment of the destruction of all harmful in¬ 
sects. hut they should also be foremost In 
the defence of the harmless ones, for I 
feel sure that no one who Is capable of a 
real appreciation o? the beauty of flowers 
can he Insensible to the at least equal 
beauty of those flying flowers—the buitter- 
E. W. Chaplin. 

An tv ell. 

- “ F. J. F.” describes at consider¬ 
able length how his “gardening instinct 
s.ald kill ” a Peacock butterfly that had 
hibernated, after the manner of Its kind, 
in his greenhouse. His instinct was 
lamentably astray. A smattering of en¬ 
tomology Is not amiss in horticulture. 
The caterpillar of the Peacock butterfly 
(Vanessa Io), Like that of the Red Ad¬ 
miral (Vanessa Atlanta), feeds exclu¬ 
sively on Nettles, wherefore the more 
numerous are the broods of each, the 
better for gardeners.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreith. 


- I should' like to add my protest to 

the others you will doubtless receive 
against, the injurious reflections made by 
your correspondent “ F. ,T. F.” cm the 
characters of our delightful friends, the 
Peacock and Brimstone butterflies. The 
caterpillar of the former feeds, of course, 
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only on the Nettle, and that of the latter 
on various species of Rhainnus, and, one 
would think, could’ do little harm in 
“ F. J. F.’s ’’ garden. Of course, it is 
otherw ise with regard to common Whites. 
—Arthur H. Todd. 


THE MENACE OF SILVER LEAF. 
Reports received by the Food Production 
Department indicate the increasing 
seriousness of sliver leaf disease in fruit 
trees. In some localities it has become 
almost a scourge, and' some of the most 
valuable varieties of Plums, especially 
Victoria, are threatened with extinction 
unless drastic measures are taken to 
check its extension. The disease occurs 
also in Apples, but less frequently. 

Unless active steps are taken to combat 
it, silver leaf spreads relentlessly. It 
cannot be too widely known, therefore, 
that if the affected trees are systematic¬ 
ally and energetically dealt with it is pos¬ 
sible very largely to control the disease. 
By promptly cutting out silvered' branches 
and by rigorously removing all dead 
trees, or trees which have begun to die 
back, It has been proved in practice that 
the spread of the disease is checked. No 
other treatment can as yet be advised’. 

In view of the urgent need of combating 
silver leaf, the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment strongly urges fruit growers through¬ 
out. the country, esixxdally in the im¬ 
portant Plum-growing districts, to take 
energetic measures to destroy all trees 
which have begun to die back, and to cut 
out the silvered branches of trees other¬ 
wise healthy. It is worth some sacrifice 
to take this in hand at once, for the 
fungus fructifies chiefly in autumn, and' 
the longer the dead wood bearing the 
fungus is allowed to remain the greater 
is the risk of Infecting other trees. As it 
is unlikely, however, that this work can 
be completed before the leaves fall, all 
silvered branches and trees which are 
dying back should be conspicuously 
marked at once, so that they can be re¬ 
moved as soon as opportunity permits. 

In carrying out these operations the 
following points must be borne in mind 

1. The minute threads of the fungus are 
often to be found in the tissues of the 
wood considerably further down the branch 
than the level at which the silvered 
leaves appear. Affected branches should 
therefore be cut back to a point where no 
brown stain in the wood can be found'. 

2. All wounds made by severing branches 
should be pared over and covered with 
Stockholm tar. In the ordinary routine 
work of the garden aLso care should be 
taken to avoid Injuring Plum trees and to 
apply Stockholm tar to all wounds. 

3. Dead or dying trees should be com¬ 
pletely grubbed up. Exposed stumps on 
which the fungus can fructify should not 
be left dn the ground. 

4. Severed branches and trees that have 
"been grubbed up should be removed from 
the plantation immediately and be used 
for firewood. Small branches should be 
burnt on the spot. If It Is necessary to 
keep the firewood for any time. Lf should 
be stored as far away as possible from 
fruit trees, and preferably In a shed'. 

The success of the above measures 
largely depends upon the co-operation of 
all fruit growers. Including the owners of 
fruit trees in private gardens. Neglected 
fruit'plantations are not only a great dan¬ 
ger to other trees, but also to those 
orchards which are maintained Jn a pro¬ 
per and .sanitary condition. In view of 
the threatening character which silver leaf 


disease has assumed, it Is earnestly' 
hoped that an active campaign against it 
on the lines Indicated above will be com¬ 
menced and maintained in all parts of the 
country .—Journal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture , October, 1918. 


BEES. 

BEE APPLIANCES. 

Those who are intending to set them¬ 
selves up with bees this year, and who, In 
the rush for nuclei under the Government 
scheme, have secured the promise of bees 
from their county organiser, should be 
providing themselves with apparatus. 
Supposing the tyro be at all handy with 
tools, however, I contend he should make, 
his owm hive, and only buy the internal 
fittings, -which are of a recognised stan¬ 
dard size. Though my own first hive, 
home-mafle, was not of the W.B.C. type, 
and although it served its purpose ad¬ 
mirably, I should say that the W.B.C. 
hive is generally acknowledged as the 
best, both for the bees and for the ojiera- 
tor. The underlying idea of a beehive is 
that of the vacuum flask, to retain heat 
and withstand cold. Thus we have outer 
case, ithen air space, then contents—bees, 
brood, and 1 stores in their own seporate re¬ 
ceptacle. The double-willed hive, with its 
divider's, is in practice on* this same plan. 
So it comes about that a beginner may 
start beekeeping oar quite modern methods 
and yet avoid the expense of the outer 
body .box, which to-day will cost at least 
26s. I recommend the purchase of brood 
boxes, dummy, etc., made by a skilled 
workman, because they will be true to 
square and size for the brood and other 
frames, and also will be rigid. All this 
contributes very much .to ease in manipu¬ 
lation. The outer body box, so long as It. 
is weather-proof by being well roofed and 
painted, and with its own “lifts” to fit, 
need not be of any sj>eelal dimensions be¬ 
yond what will admit the brood box and 
shallow’ frame boxes, with the very essen¬ 
tial air space. 

To all except those who are able to take 
up beekeeping on a scale beyond two or 
three hives, the home-made hive obviously 
commends itself. Interchangeability i*s 
desirable and preferable, but not .a. 
sine qua non to a j>era>n with hives to the 
number of two or three. A home-made 
W.B.C. hive, in point of fact, will have its 
essential pn rts—the living and storing 
qua rters—i n tercha ngeable. An a d di tiouai 
lift can quickly be knocked together oti 
any sudden emergency arising. I myself 
have always been “out” to make bee¬ 
keeping as inexjxmisive eus possible, and 
therefore I ceaselessly press “ home manu¬ 
facture” where possible. Besides, bv 
doing what we can ourselves, without 
dropping a postcard to a manufacturer 
for some appliance or another, our enthu¬ 
siasm is whetted, and certainly our ex¬ 
penses are kept down and our intej-est in¬ 
creased. The illuM rations In a good 
trade catalogue of beekeeping appliances 
will be of considerable help to a beginner. 
But whatever the prospective beekeejH»r 
Intends to do, whether to make or buy, 
he should bo up and doing now so as to 
have everything quite ready for his beos 
when (they come. Bees cannot t>e set 
down in any temporary home, like poultry 
or rabbits, while a permanent home Is 
being prepared. They settle in their new 
location at once, and location cannot be 
changed over 2 feet or under two miles, 
except in winter time, without loss of 
every flying bee. Bees also commence to 
furnish their now home by building cells 
and' so forth without a moment’s delav. 
Consequently, if they be turned out of one 
hive Into another at an inopportune 
Original frem 
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season, valuable labour and most probably 
some brood axe lost. The bees, too, are 
bewildered, and become excited, which 
mean undue consumption of food and' time l 
wasted in settling down again. All this 
Is common sense; but then beekeeping 
very largely consists in the application of 
common sense. 

February is not infrequently colder than 
January, so be careful about quilts being 
not only sufficient, but dry, so as to be 
warming. If the weather be mild, how¬ 
ever, bees will begin to fly in search of 
pollen ; hence candy must be given to keep 
up the food supply. Those of us who in 
post days pinned our faith to the Govern¬ 
ment “ B&cterol Bee Food ” have had our 
confidence rudely shaken by those experts 
who assert that the admixture of this dis¬ 
infectant caused the death of bees. The 
Government, without doubt, adopted this 
(nurse upon expert advice. “ Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree? ” Ergo, 
use pure cane sugar only for candy. That, 
at any rate, will feed and not destroy. 


Do not do anything which will tend to 
excite the bees into premature activity. 

B. R. H. 

CORKESPOfiDEflGE. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A North Wilts Reader .—You cannot do 
better than, procure a copy of “The Eng¬ 
lish Flower Gaiden ” from this office, price 

15s. Gd., post free.- A. The only 

protection you can use is scrim canvas; 
but in your climate we should not imagine 

much protection was necessary.- 

11'. H. C .—Treat the plant well during 
the summer in the way of feeding. Cut 
the blooms when ready for exhibition, and 
send up a good bunch of flowers to one of 
the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society for the Floral Committee to de¬ 
cide as to its value.- J. A .—Regret to 

1 say we know of tno one who sells Clematis 

on their own roots.- -0. H .—Seeing 

your Vine is clean, there is no need to use 
the taT, soft soap, and clay mixture. The 
Gishurst will be all that is necessary, and 


Make the most of your Garden 

in 1919 by vm«. 

Plant A Yege- 

/ IN Ol I ICIKir table Manure, mo 

UOMVU _ ^ Special Top drawing 

/Jroff Manure, .re ever Inerting 

yl) 1 II, tl nit w In Public favour-they embody the 

practical experience of many year* in all 
H />/\E a branches of Horticulture, producing vigor- 

Jy l" one, healthy, and fruitful growth Write for our 

jf/ booklet containing u.eful hint* on gardening 

matters. Note.—Quantities of SB lb*. and up era supplied 

^ Ylne/piant.^nd Vegetable Manure 112 lbs.. 30/- I Mlbs., 

16 ..; «/-; 14lbs.. 5 7 lbs., a/-: un., a/e A l/3. Oarrlsge 

paid on 56 lbs. and up anywhere in United Kingdom. . 

1 ^ Tod dressing Manure :-M lbs . 21/-; 28 lbs., 11/6; 14 lbs., 8.-. 

1 lbs a*8^ tins, 1/- P Carriage paid on 28 lb*, and up anywhere In United Kingdom. 

Sold by Seedsmen and'Nurserymen everywhere, or from Sole “*>«**- 

WM. THOMSON & SONS, Ltd., CLOVENFORDS, N.B. 
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will not injure the dormant buds. Gro 
carefully over the rods, and loosen what 
few mealy bug you can find with an old, 

blunt knife.- Mrs. Arnott Hills .—Any 

nurseryman who specialises in trees and 
shrubs ought to be able to supply the 
shrub you want. 

Demobilisation. —Following on the de¬ 
mobilisation of the Forces, there still re¬ 
mains the reinstatement into civil life of 
our sailors and soldiers. This is being car¬ 
ried out by the machinery set up by the 
employment exchanges, assisted by the 
local advisory committees. It has been 
found that tie loss of an eye or limb is no 
insurmountable obstacle to the perform¬ 
ance of efficient work if employers will 
but employ these men. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
■- DESTROYER. 

LIQUID . 1 


Double Strength 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., D0HCA8TER 


JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., 

Roy&I Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 
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EMPLOY THE MAN WHO 
FOUGHT FOR YOU 

to the nearest Employment Exchange and get a man 

who did the Big Job for you. He is waiting to do your 
Peace Job, no less thoroughly. 

The Ministry of Labour is determined to make the Employment Exchanges 
(one is in every district) the means of bringing both master and man together to the 
complete satisfaction of each. 

The Employment Exchanges have an efficient businesslike organisation that 
in the quickest possible time will introduce the right man to the right job. 


If you want a good Man—if you 
want a good job—go to your nearest 
Employment Exchange and get one . 
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LIME SULPHUR WASH. 

Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
The best known means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 

NICOTINE. 


“FUMERITE.” 

The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 

WEED KILLER LAWN SAND. 


Writ* for Price List to the Manufacturers: 

ACME CHEMICAL CD., LTD., 

TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 


{oucthboroudh 


31000 IN use 

UIST&. ON APPLICATION- 


The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat¬ 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale— 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success. 
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AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s.; 1 cwt., 5e.; 2 cwt., 
9s.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s.; 10 owt., 37s. 6d. : 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. OYer that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MAS KELL & CO., Ltd., 

MASKELL’S WORKS. Dlrleton Road, West Ham. 
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“O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The oaly British paper printed in the Portuguese language. 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

"O'Espelho" affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

*' O’ ESPELHO," 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 1, 
Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 

O WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" In future it will be necessary to 
order it In advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter ; 4s. 6d. half-year; 
88. 8d. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 13s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’&‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass iB sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants,' 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 

35 Years’ Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 

n.ARDEN NETTING, best .selected, 25 yds. 

'J by 1. 3s. 6d. ; 25 yds. by 2, 7s. ; 25 by 3, 10s. 6d. Car¬ 
riage paid.—H. J. GASSON, Garden Net Works. Rye. 

THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE. 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of “Gardening Illustrated” 
until further notice. 


Name . 

Address .. 
County... 


No Bad Feeling 

No unpleasant sensation, no sense 
of weariness and depression, no 
sick headache, no touch of stomach 
or liver disorder will trouble you 
long when you begin to take advan^ 
tage of the cleansing, healing and 
tonic properties of Beecham’s Pills. 
Never a day passes but you can 
hear people testify to the good they 
have received from this remedy. 
Never a day passes but numbers ol 
erstwhile ailing people are enter¬ 
ing into their heritage of good 
health by means of that reliable 
remedy Beecham** Pills. And, 
with good health generally come 
good cheer, good spirit*, good 
temper and good friends 

Tljaoks To 

Beecljaro’s 

Pills. 

Sold everywhere 
In boxes, labelled U~3d and 3»* Jd. 



DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN 

As actual manufacturers we offer you the full 
advantage! of direct buying, thus giving you 
the greatest possible value at the lowest pnee. 
Samples of linen, together with 
price lists, sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


QEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 

O manufacturers of all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette, 

188—189. Strand, Londou. W C., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The " Gazette ’’ circulates in three languages- 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette 

(Offices : 183-189, Strand, London, W.C ) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette.” 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDE)!. 

SPADE WORK- 


I like tlie quality of “ thorough ” in 
^uie work. I do not believe in keeping 
the lower G inches of the blade bright and 
shining and permitting the upper (5 inches 
t<> go rusty. That blade is a foot long. 
Every time it Is put into the soil it should 
go in the full 12 inches—that is, in ordi¬ 
nary digging. There are occasions when 
" pointing ” has to be done, when the soil 
is broken up to the depth of 4 inches to 
0 indies only. Also, there are other oc- 
raMons when “trenching” lias to be 
•lone, which breaks the earth up at least 
.’irt inches deep; pnd this is an operation 
in which I am a strong believer. Every 
year I try to trench one-third of my gar¬ 
den, so that the whole is trenched in three 
years. Oompnre the fertility of a garden 
sr> treated with one where trenching is 
unknown, and the difference, especially 
in a dry season, is nothing less than 
startling. The reasons for this are so ob¬ 
vious that I do not projiose to dwell upon 
them, though, as a subject-matter for gar- 
oon thought, it may be found exceedingly 
Interesting. 

The gardener knows that the months 
•*f March, April, and May are the most 
important in his calendar, when his prac- 
ticil knowledge, backed by the unstinted 
energy of his physical being, finds fullest 
^>pe. He knows, si tea king broadly, that 
the great difference between a wilderness 
and'a highly cultivated and beautiful gar¬ 
den is owing to “ spade work.” The 
time has come when everybody should 
have a garden, but the day will never 
dawn when everybody has a garden, for 
the downright hard work involved, and 
the “ thoroughness ” demanded to work 
ir - will always deter the weaklings and 
die indolent. It is only the healthy mind 
in the healthy body that demands a gar¬ 
den as the only avenue through which it 
tnay gratify and satisfy that natural love 
for useful and beautiful implanted in 
every human breast. 

The restful time of winter has nearly 
*T*h 1, its few remaining days, merging 
mto spring, must take on some of the 
younger season’s duties, if we are to keep 
ahead of our work. What a lot of regrets 
an,; heart-aches we shall avoid if we can 
* f nly do that! When so many things of 
f Tifll importance demand our instant at- 
^ntion, it is not wise to wait till the 
'lock strikes a certain hour before setting 
out to our duties. Better far is it to an- 
jlcijiate the clock. The number of things 
1 °nn see now in my own garden needing 
attention are simply embarrassing, yet, 
nken one at a time, they will all be at¬ 
tended to. My fingers are itching for the 
J? il to he dtT, that I might level the old 
olery trenches and' make beds there for 
'uv Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips ; to get 
ju my first sowing of Beans and Peas ; to 
roughing up certa in other pa tehes where 
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late-standing crops have occupied the 
ground till now% and prevented me doing 
this iu the autumn. I want to be wheel¬ 
ing manure, to lie scattering lime, to be 
working the soil in the beds between the 
bulbs and the Wallflowers, to go over the 
whole of the flower-beds and the borders, 
not for tlie sake of neatness alone, but for 
the benefit of the plants derived from the 
jjorfect aeration of the soil. Then there 
are other things that bid me not to sit 
down and ruminate, but to be up and 
doing. The Grass needs edging and roll¬ 
ing ; the gravel piths need cleaning and 
finning. All these tilings have to lie 
wedged in between the most important 
operations of sowing and planting. 

Does that seem laborious? Dors it 
seem exacting? There is another side to 
it. We are called upon to work, but it 
is for a pur]lose that lies very close to our 
heart. “ Dove brightens labour”; it be¬ 
comes easy and enjoyable. When we turn 
the brown earth we really see the beau¬ 
tiful flower it bears or the wholesome 
fruit. When our back and our arms ache 
with using the spade, we inhale the 
breath of the Bo-se, tlie Heliotrope, or the 
Mignonette, so soon to crown the work. 
And what better incentive can one have 
than the rarified air of early spring ; the 
penetrating warmth of the young sun’s 
rays : the cloud shadows, ghostly and in¬ 
tangible, sweeping like swift-moving waves 
across the fields, over ilie hedges and 
housetops, the hills and the vales, inter¬ 
larded with equally swift-moving sun¬ 
bursts? One feels lie cannot help doing 
Ills very best, and do it. with vim, as he 
falls into tune with Nature, when song¬ 
birds are making the .air vocal with their 
rhapsodies of love, and the cooing of tlie 
turtle-dove is heard in tlie land. 

__F. J. F. 

FEBRUARY IN THE GARDEN. 

It is wonderful liow much there is to ad¬ 
mire in a well-filled garden, even on the 
worst of wintry days. Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 12th. found everything frozen hard. 
The snow was too patchy and stale to be 
beautiful. Bamboo and Rhododendron 
leaves were rolled up and had a most 
dismal appearance, and were so drooping 
and sapless that they looked as though 
ashamed of being shown up so plainly by 
the bright sunlight. It was quite other¬ 
wise, though, with the ha if-dove loped cat¬ 
kins of certain Willows. They shone like 
burnished silver on the dark shoots. Snlix 
gracilistyla was the best of all. I think 
that is now considered the right name for 
what xve used to call S. mutabilis. It is a 
Japanese species, and has tlie most, attrac¬ 
tive catkins of any I grow. They begin to 
make a show of whiteness before Christ¬ 
mas and develop slowly, undeterred by any 
hard weather, and when, as now, they are 
nearly an inch in length and as silvery as 
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a whitebait (before it is cooked, of course), 
they are pleasant to see. Later on the 
male catkins become a leaden grey, 
wonderfully shaded with bands of red, the 
result of the bright red immature anthers 
showing through the grey down. Finally 
they become golden with pollen, and are 
then an inch and a half long, and it is not 
unusual to find some showing all the stages 
of colouring from silver through glowing 
ruddy tints to gold. 

Tlie Violet Willow (S. daplmoides) has 
lost much of its wonderful waxy coating 
this season, but its baby catkins gleamed 
out that afternoon like the buds of some 
Primus. S. oaprea, our native Goat 
Willow, is getting its “palms” ready in 
good time, too, and I he protruding tips of 
many caught tlie light and looked all the 
brighter for the red bracts that are just 
opening to lei; them peep through. Some 
of the Snowdrops looked miserable. They 
had hurried along too fast, and certain 
clumps of Galanthus Impend:! had be¬ 
come so flaccid and sapless that the great 
white flowers lay on the ground looking 
dull and dirty. Under the shelter of a 
bush, though, a clump of the best of tlie 
so-called yellow Snowdrops (G. nivalis 
flavesceus) was as effective as I have ever 
seen it. Not a flower was open as yet, but 
tlie bright golden ovaries, witli their iiearl- 
shajied buds hanging from them, glowed 
out in the sun Light G. Melville! Magnet 
was in fine form, too. It is one of the late 
Mr. Allen’s seedlings, and differs from all 
others in the great length of the pedicel, 
so that each flower bangs from its arching 
spa thus cxn a slender thread. In another 
corner of the rock garden G. Alienl had 
several open flowers, where, backed by a 
large stone, they caught all the warmth 
of the sun’s rays. These large flowers, 
hanging above the fine, rounded buds and 
the wide but as yet short leaves, made oaie 
rejoice in tlie rich store of plants now 
available for our gardens. From what we 
read in ooir old books, we conjecture that 
the common Snowdrop was not very well 
known In English gardens of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and its now popular name 
was only just coming Into use. Now, with 
the Eastern forms, siuch as Elwesi, plica- 
tus, their supposed 1 hybrid byzantinus, and 
the numerous forms of nivalis and this 
grand Alien! form of latifolius, there 
should be a Snowdrop or two to admire 
on any winter’s day. E. A. Bowles. 

Myddclton House, Waltham Cross. 


Rotes of the Week. 


Spring flowers. — Additions to the 
flowers of spring have been noted during 
the week in Crocuses and Iris styloea. 
Tlie latter is much behind its usual time 
of blooming—probably the dull weather, 
with Ms excessive rains, has had some¬ 
thing to do with the tardiness of this fine 
Iris. On the other hand', some compensa¬ 
tion is found in the earlier date of the 
Crocus, and In a short time the display 
will lie general.—W. McG. 
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A good town plant (Grambe cordifolia). 
—Tills is a very handsome plant when in 
bloom, though the foliage is rather coarse. 
A drawback Is the strong and unpleasant 
odour of the flowers, which is noticeable 
a good way ofT, and which makes them 
unsuitable for hou.se decoration. It is a 
somewhat gross feeder, and does l>ei*t if it 
Jias a good mulch o*f manure each year. 
I find it rijTens very few seeds, but It can 
easily i** Increased by cuttings of the 
thong-like roots, which very soon make 
good plants. It takes up so much room, 
however, that unless one’s garden is very 
large three or four specimens are quite 
enough. It thrives admirably in a town 
garden.—X. L. 

Stook Beauty of Nice. —Some of these 
ore tall growing, and to obtain the best, 
results they need sowing in early summer 
for blooming next spring. Seeing they 
are somewhat tender in some districts, I 
have found them useful to grow at the 
foot of low whlls. I have many plants 
growing against my house under the win¬ 
dows. In this position they enjoy the 
shelter all the winter, blooming abun¬ 
dantly in tiic spring. Iking evergreen, 
they make a pleasing greenery all the 
winter. In this iposition they go on for 
two or three seasons. Another advan¬ 
tage in growing thus is that the plants do 
not suffer from the cold winds. There 
are several colonrs, but I prefer the white. 
—West Surrey. 

Pyraoantha xrenulata var. yunnan- 

sfists. —Tills little-known shrub Is now in 
its winter garb of bright crimson fruits, 
and wins the admiration of every passer¬ 
by. Although quite hardy, it is as a wall 
plant that It shows its greatest beauty 
and usefulness. Of neat growth, flower¬ 
ing freely in spring, fruiting freely in 
winter, and an evergreen, what more 
could be desired in a plant for covering 
the front of a house? Near the entrance 
to the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin a 
•plant may be seen at present clothing part 
of the wall of a cottage belonging to that 
establishment, and many are the visitors 
who amuse to look at it. On the same 
wall P. Gibsli is growing, but pa.les in 
conijmrison with yunnanensls, the fruits 
lieing smaller and of a much less brilliant 
colour. Both, however, ore excellent wall 
plants, and should Ik? noted by all who 
want good things for liou-se fronts or 
similar positions .—Irish Gardening. 

Two winter-flowering Honeysuckles.— 
Two bush Honeysuckles, Ixuikera fra- 
grantissima and' L. Standlshi, blossom 
during January and February, and, as 
their flowers are fragrant, they make a 
particularly welcome addition to the 
garden. Both are Chinese shrubs, but 
they are distinct enough to be readily re-, 
cognised. L. frngrantissima was intro¬ 
duced In 1845. It is an evergreen or semi- 
evergreen bush of spreading habit, up to 
8 feet in height. The leaves are dark 
green and the flowers white, produced in 
pairs from the leaf axils. L. Standlshi 
is a more erect bush, growing G feet to 
8 feet high, and the leaves are deciduous, 
falling at the normal time in autumn. 
The flowers are creamy-white, and' borne 
In imirs from the buds of the previous 
year’s growth. It blooms more freely 
than the other species, and sometimes per¬ 
fects a crop of scarlet fruits. Both plants 
should' be given a sunny i)osItion in a 
good, well-drained, loamy soil.—D. 

Danas Laurus (syn. Ruseus raeeynosus). 
—The note by Mr. B. A. Bowles interested 
me, in so far as it called to mind a variety 
not mentioned by him in the note?—viz., 
It. racemosus. This, as another corre¬ 
spondent remarks in the same issue, re¬ 


minds one of a Bamboo in growth, and is 
a very elegant plant. It is one of the 
most useful plants for decoration one can 
grow in the garden. It makes a good pot 
plant, and for supplying nice long sprays 
for mixing with cut flowers I know 
nothing better. It will last for weeks in 
a cool room. I grew tliia-plant for years. 
It supplied the very best material for 
such cut flowers as Lielia anceps, 
Onlautlies, Cyrabidiums, and other long- 
stemmed Orchids. One could not desire 
anything better for such choice cut 
flowers. Its form is elegant in the ex¬ 
treme. It grows freely in good, deep soil, 
and, like its relatives, likes calcareous 
soil, and will make growths from 3 feet 
to 5 feet long in a few weeks. When 
young, these growths are pale green, but 
when matured they are of a deep glossy 
colour.—T. Arnold, Cirencester Park. 

Cotoneaster Frartohettl. — Among the 
newer Ooton©asters none is more gene¬ 
rally useful than this. Lately the fruits 
have been particularly attractive, and the 
graceful, spreading habit of the bush is 
more pleasing than the stiffer growth of 
C. Simons! i, an old favourite In gardens. 
The cob mil* of the fruits varies to some 
extent, being generally orange-red, but 
in some plants the red Is more pronounced. 
It is worth while raising seedlings 
and selecting the best of them, with the 
brightest fiuits. Where shrubs are 

wanted in quantity all will be useful, 
especially where screens are required or 
informal boundary lines. Being ever¬ 

green, the plant is useful in many ways. 
The leaves, up to an inch and a-lialf long 
and over half an Inch wide, are thickly 
furnished with a grey, felty covering on 
the under-surface. Like C. Simonsli, this 
newer species is prone to lose mnny of 
its leaves In exposed positions, or during 
a spell of exceptionally severe weather, 
but generally it retains a much greater 
pro]>ortion of them than C. Simonsli. 

which, here at least, is practically de¬ 
ciduous.— Dublin, in Irish Gardening. 

Daboeola pollfolla. —Those who have 

not tried this in a town garden will find 
that lit does quite well in a iieaty or leafy 
soil if Jt is not allowed to get too dry. I 
have both the type and the white variety 
in my London garden, and they grow 
vigorously and flower freely. I have a 
big old Cedar tree, under which few 
things will grow. The soil under this 
tree for 2 inches or 3 inches deep is com¬ 
posed of the rotted needles which are con¬ 
tinually dropping from the branches, and 
bills soil is ideal for Heaths and tilings 
of that nature, and which flourish in It 
exceedingly. I always had an impression 
that the turpentine In the needles of Fir 
and Oedar trees made the soil underneath 
the trees unsuitable for plants, but a 
note by Mr. B. C. Buxton in Gardening 
some time ago on the value of Pine 
needles as a food for certain plants put 
me on the track, and I have had splendid 
results from using this Cedar-tree soil. 
When planting Dabooeia or other Heaths, 
it is a good plan to peg down some of the 
brandies and cover them with sandy soil, 
as they will then emit roots and provide a 
rendy means of Increasing the stock — 
O. C. C. 

Primula Kewensia.— The fact that this 
Primula now perfects fertile seeds, 
whereas in its early days such was not 
the case, is particularly Interesting. It 
made its first appearance at Kew, and 
was regarded as an accidental hybrid be¬ 
tween the Abyssinian Primrose (Primula 
verlirillata) and the small-growing Pri¬ 
mula floribunda, a native of the Hima¬ 
layas. For some yea re after it originated 


practically the only mode of Increase was 
by division. The change, as recently told 
in a oontemiiorary by Mr. John Ileal, fo¬ 
ils follows: — 

“ Primula Kewensis, that fine 
hybrid which originated at. the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, did not yield seed for 
several years, as it only produced 
wliat are termed thrum-eyed flowers, 
but by continual watching what is 
termed a pin-eyed flower was dis¬ 
covered on a whorl. All the other 
flowers were removed from the plant, 
and' this was impregnated with its 
own pollen. This produced seed, 
which was sown ; the seedlings, when 
in flower, gave seed freely. Finer 
anti more vigorous flowers are pro¬ 
duced from seed than from plants in¬ 
creased' by division.”- K. R. W. 

Jasminum nudlflorum, pinching in sum¬ 
mer. —Many object to this when grown on 
waills, etc., on account of the long, untidy 
growth it makes. Two years ago I re¬ 
solved to try pinching the shoots at the 
end of May. This was most successful; 
the shoots very quickly broke, giving 
from two to five growths. By the close 
of the summer these had ripened well. 
Both hist and this winter these wen* 
covered with bloom. This season, from 
early November till the middle of 
January, the wall was most attractive, 
both on east, and' west aspects. It can 
readily Ik* seen how these compact growths 
get shelter from being so near the wall. 
Added to this, they were most useful for 
cutting.—J. Crook. 

The greenhouse at Kew.— Always at¬ 
tractive and allways interesting, the 
greenhouse at Kew is perhaps at the 
height of its popularity during late win¬ 
ter, when few outdoor plants are in 
flower, and the weather is too inclement 
for a visit to the outdoor plants to be en¬ 
joyable. Amongst numerous other sub¬ 
jects in flower during the second week of 
February the following were specially 
noteworthy :—Pycnosrtachys Dawei, a 
tall, soft-wooded plant allied to the 
Sages, each shoot being terminated by a 
large head of deep blue flowers. It is a 
native of British Central Africa, and is 
not very well known. A large group of 
the old' and well-known Sparinanniu afri- 
cana was covered with its fine heads of 
white flowers with orange and brown 
stamens. Begonia man kata was repre¬ 
sented by several groups of very fine, 
well-grown, and well-flowered specimens, 
whilst other attractive Begonias were 
Mrs. Petersen and B. semi>orfloren.s 
gigantea rosea. A large group of the 
free-flow f ering Primula malacoides was 
covered with graceful Inflorescences of 
lilac flowers, whilst P. sinensis and' V. 
obconica were represented by good 1 
groups. Strobilanthes isophylia, Cama- j 
tlons, Peristrophe speciosa, and Rein- j 
ward tin trigyna were the subjects of ! 
other groups, whilst a group of fine- | 
flowered Hippeastrums was very sliowy.. 
Columnea magnifies! and C. Lemoinei were 
represented by numerous well-grown 
plants, the long scarlet flowers being: 
freely produced. Other plants noted in 
flower were Veltheimia viridi folia, 
Daphne odora, Cestram elegans, Camellia! 
japonica grandiflora, Cytlsus fra grans, . 
and various forced shrubs, such as Pyrus 
floribunda and Forsythia suspensa. Tills 
note cannot be concluded without men¬ 
tion of a very fine group of well-grown 
and well-berried plants of Ardisin cre- 
nnta, an old plant that is much too seldom 
seen, for It lasts in good condition for a 
long period, and is always attractive.— 

K. 
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TREES BUD SHRUBS. 


THE PIERIS. 

The rieris only sueee<*l In soil that is 
fairly free from lime. The most suitable 
**>11 of ail Is samly peat, but peat is not 
essential to their well-being, for quite 
pood specimens are met with in heavy 
loam, provided it does not contain lime. 
When peat is introduced into gardens, 
either for these or for other Erieaceous 
plants, it is not a good plan to dig out the 
Ms 1$ feet or 2 feet deep and fill them 
entirely with peat, for it will decompose 
before the roots can take advantage of it. 
Rather allow the greater part of the soil 
to he sandy loam, and dig a little peat 
into the upper 12 inches. As a rule, if 
the ground is trenched, keeping the upi>er 
soil to the surface, then 0 Inches of peat 
are spread over and forked in. it. forms a n 
ideal soil for these plants. They can be 
increased by cuttings and by layers, but 
the best plants are usually grown from 


P. japonica. —This evergreen shrub 
grows from 0 feet to 10 feet high. The 
white flowers are borne in drooping 
pa nicies from the points of the shoots 
during March and April. The accom¬ 
panying illustration gives a good idea of 
the free-flowering qualities of this species. 
As In the case of r. fonnosa, the leaves 
are pink or reddish in the early stages. 

. D. 


THE WINTER SWEET 

((’HIMONANTHUS FRAORAN8). 

Many a garden w T all at this dull season at¬ 
tracts attention by the delicious Jonquil¬ 
like fragrance of the Winter Sweet, for in 
spite of the sombre tint of the flowers their 
perfume is evident some yards away. We 
ought to prize this shrub more than we do, 
for what is there at this season among 
flowers in the open air that gives out such 
agreeable fragrance? We meet with it 


to more thoroughly ripen the growths that 
produce the flowers, and the pruner should 
have this object in view and encourage the 
young growths, cutting away the old ones 
and those not likely to produce flowering 
shoots. There is no need to tack the shoots 
hard to the w r all. A w T ell-grown Chimon- 
anthus should in autumn bristle with 
young flowering twigs not tacked against 
the wall. These will give abundance of 
blooms, and a fair amount of these can be 
cut for indoors at flowering time; then 
about February the remaining shoots 
should be cut hack to within 3 inches or 
4 inches of the large branches. These cut¬ 
back shoots will in the ensuing summer 
send out other flowering shoots. It shows 
a want of knowledge of the habit of the 
shrub to prune it either in early autumn or 
in summer. Such a delightful shrub Is 
surely worth this little attention. 

Though one seldom sees it except against 
a wall, it can be successfully grown as a 
bu6h in the warmer parts, or wherever the 
young shoots can become ripened. It is a 
very old garden shrub, and it is now gener¬ 
ally known that there are two sorts, one 



weds, although for the first two or three 
years they grow very slowly. They are 
well adapted for grouping with Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Knimias, and other kindred 
shrubs, or f<r planting in large beds, 
while they also form effective isolated 
specimens. The three most satisfactory 
species are:-- 

P. floribtj^da, a dense-growing ever¬ 
green hush, usually 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
with short, erect panicles of white flowers 
borne during March and^ April. It is a 
native of the lilouth-Eastern United States, 
and was introduced to this country in 

isoo. 

P. Formosa Is the tenderest of the three 
species. It is a Himalayan bush, grow¬ 
ing up to 20 feet, high In this country, 
during development the leaves are of a 
rich pinkish shade. The white flowers 
are borne in large panicles or clusters of 
pnnicles from the points of the shoots In 
May or earlj June. For the Southern 
Counties it is worth attention, both as an 
evergreen and as a flowering shrub. 
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Flowering shoots of Pieris japonica. 

often on garden or house walls, but very 
seldom see its blossoms in a room. We 
have lately seen the flowers picked off and 
placed in saucers of damp sand, hut this 
only gives the fragrance, and the pin- 
cushion-like arrangement is not beautiful. 
Only once do we remember to have seen 
the flowers used indoors in an intelligent 
way, and in this the flowering twigs were 
cut a foot or more in length and placed 
loosely in a vase with coppery Mahonia 
foliage. This was an elegant arrangement 
and lasted some days. 

Much of the value and beauty of this 
shrub Is lost by the way gardeners usually 
prune and train it against a wall. This is 
done as if it were a Peach-tree, and the 
object was to get a few fruits. Every 
shoot is most carefully tacked hard to the 
wall, and not infrequently the very shoots 
that yield the flowers are cut away at the 
autumn pruning; consequently, there is 
little or no bloom. It should he remem¬ 
bered that it is a perfectly hardy shrub, 
and the reason we put it against a wall is I 


with small, dullish wdiite flowers of ex¬ 
quisite fragrance, the other with much 
larger flowers of a bright tone of yellow, 
but with less fragrance, and known as the 
grandifloru6 variety. This is the com¬ 
moner and more generally preferred. 

_A. G. 

The Dwarf Almond.— One of the most 
charming shrubs of early spring is the 
Dwarf Almond, Prunus nanus. It is not 
a common Inhabitant of gardens, but 
would delight the heart of many an ama¬ 
teur who cherishes the early flowers and 
loves to see them in the 9pring. The 
Dwarf Almond should be secured on its 
own roots. It will send out suckers which 
soon form a nice group, and a small space 
should be provided' wdien planting at to 
allow of its spreading without injury to 
other tilings. This does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that it must not be carpeted with 
some other plants. Of the two varieties, 
the pink and the white, I prefer the for¬ 
mer. It generally flowers with me in 
March.— S. Arnott. 
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CAMELLIAS CASTING THEIR BUDS. 

(Reply to “ Anxious.”) 
Bid-dropping in Camellias may be traced 
to various onuses. A weakness of consti¬ 
tution brought on by defective root action 
is the most prolific source of bud-dropping. 
Curiously enough, weakly specimens fre¬ 
quently set a quantity of buds, and if all 
of them are allowed to remain, the pro¬ 
bability is that nearly or quite a 11 will fall 
during the dull months. Better far thin 
the buds as soon as they are set, leaving 
just as many as the plants can finish, than 
lose them all later on. The grower will be 
able to judge to within a few the number 
of blooms that-a plant is capable of bring¬ 
ing to perfection. If the collection were 
gone over in this way early in the autumn, 
not only would bud-dropping be in a great 
measure lessened, but the individual 
blooms would come finer. From November 
till the end of January it is not safe to 
maintain a higher night temperature than 
45 degs., with a rise of 5 degs. in the day¬ 
time. Especially during periods of hard 
frost, with little or no sunshine, must arti¬ 
ficial heat be carefully applied. If the 
atmosphere of the house gets very dry, 
many of the buds will certainly fall. We 
have seen them lie thickly on the soil 
through the house having been somewhat 
overheated on frosty nights. Far better 
let the temperature drop to within several 
degrees of freezing point in a time of hard, 
protracted frost, than run the risk of seri¬ 
ously diminishing the crop of bloom. 
Camellias are naturally so hardy that one 
need never fear the thermometer marking 
freezing point towards the morning. 
Naturally, when other things of a more 
tender character are grown with them, 
such a low’ temperature would not do, but 
Camellias should never be wintered with 
plants that demand much warmth. 
Camellias will remain for years in good 
condition, retaining their foliage and 
blooming with regularity and freedom. 
When, however, they ‘come into a root- 
bound state, they require, even during the 
winter season, a considerable amount of 
moisture at the roots. The mass of roots 
gradually pushes up the soil until there is 
very much less space between it and the 
rim of the pot than w’hen the plant was put 
into it. The consequence is that the ball 
of soil is apt to get very dry. and the buds 
are thus imi>erfectly nourished. The ill- 
effects of this will generally not be ap¬ 
parent until the pipes have been made hot 
to keep out frost, and then strong speci¬ 
mens, to all appearance in the finest con¬ 
dition, will cast their buds wholesale, 
riants w r ith heads disproportionate to the 
size of the pots should every now and then 
get an extra allowance of w r ater. 

Not Infrequently the source of injury 
might bp traced further back to the period 
w’lien the plants are taking their annual 
outing in the open air. Rainy w’eather is 


apt to be deceptive as regards the amount 
of moisture plants in i>ots get. For days 
together rain that will keep the f oliage and 
surface-soil quite wet may fall, and yet 
not be heavy enough to penetrate the dense 
foliage in sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
moisten the compost. If this occurs, as is 
frequently the case in September when the 
buds are swelled up, they will be sure to 
sustain a check, wdiich often will not le 
perceived until wdnter is far advanced. 
With plants in pots of considerable dimen¬ 
sions it is well to tap them smartly with 
the knuckles now’ and then. If they give 
out the slightest ringing sound they must 
at once be thoroughly soaked, even though 
the surface-soil be quite wet. When bud¬ 
dropping is caused through defective root- 
action this must in some way be restored. 
Fresh drainage and a clean pot will fre¬ 
quently do all that is necessary, but if tin; 
soil looks close and the roots are much 
discoloured something more than this w’ill 
have to be done. When the compost con 
sists mainly of pent it is not often that 
this gets close, but if loam is the principal 
ingredient a too liberal use of the wnter- 
can w’ill soon bring it into a sour condition. 
If this be the case, as much of the old soil 
as possible must be removed, the plant 
replaced in a clean pot of the same size, 
employing fine sandy i>eat in place of the 
material that w’ns discarded. 

FLOWERING PLANTS FOR GREEN¬ 
HOUSE WALLS. 

(Reply to “ F. R. J\”) 

Given a suitable selection of plants, the 
wall of a greenhouse may be made as in¬ 
teresting as any part of tJie structure. To 
succeed wdth w’all plants in a greenhouse 
by far the better plan, as with climbers 
of all kinds, is to plant them out. In pre¬ 
paring a border thorough drainage is 
necessary. In the ease of walls that re¬ 
ceive a good amount of light and sun¬ 
shine, there are many different plants 
available for covering them, but where 
heavily shaded and perhaps chimp, the 
choice is very limited. In any selection 
of plants suitable for greenhouse w’alls 
the Heliotrope must have a place, as it 
will flower profusely nearly throughout 
the year, and a specimen of it in full 
bloom is very beautiful, and' also ex¬ 
tremely useful for cutting. The South 
African Lead wort (Plumbago cajiensis), 
with its clusters of i orcein in-blue flowers, 
is also another continuous bloomer very 
valuable for such a purpose, while we 
have also seen some of the Abutllons in 
good condition trained to a wall. The 
pure white P.oule de Niege is one of the 
oldest and best, while others adapted for 
this treatment are A. striatum, yellow* 
veined wdth crimson, and' Golden Fleece, 
deep gold. Pelargoniums, both of the 
Zonal and Ivy-Jeaved sections, will flow’er 
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w T ell. We once saw a w’all completely 
covered with them alone. It wms in a 
sunny spot, and the quantity of flowers 
produced there was enormous, the Ivy¬ 
leaved varieties in imrtlcular producing a 
truss of blossom from nearly every joint. 
Clianthus puniceus, with its peculiar 
lobster-ckiw'-like blossoms, is a very orna¬ 
mental w’all plant if the foliage can be 
kept clear of red spider, which is not 
always the ease; still, a good deal can be 
done towards keeping it dowm by a liberal 
use of the syringe. 

The various forms of Oestrum may nil 
he employed as wall plants, but they are 
better adapted' for pillars than for back 
walls. Many climbing plants. La pa¬ 
ge rias, for instance, will do w*ell in such 
a position, but in a general way they are 
hardly seen at their best so treated. 
.Camellias are, perhaps, the finest of all 
permanent wall shrubs for the green¬ 
house. They also possess the merit of 
being almost hardy, so that a low tem¬ 
perature in the winter has far less effect 
on .them than on many greenhouse plants. 
The glossy foliage, too, can, with the 
syringe, be kept bright and clean at all 
seasons. The sweet-scented Daphne In- 
dlca will succeed under much the same 
conditions as the Camellia, but it is rarely 
growrn in this w*ay. 

In the case of a damp wall or one that 
is too heavily shaded for the above-men¬ 
tioned plants to thrive, the better plan 
is to clothe it wdth,either the small creep¬ 
ing Ficus repens or its still smaller form 
minima, both of which will grow’ freely 
In such a spot, be it stove or greenhouse. 
But little preparation for planting them 
is needed, and if the wail is fairly moist 
sufficient roots will be produced from 
various parts of the stems to support the 
plants. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clivlas.—‘‘ A Scottish Gardemer * (p. 37) 
has a note on these plants, of w’hich some 
good modern varieties are now’ showing 
for flower at Kew r . The mention of 
“ feeding ” with “ weak liquid manure ” 
in the. case of established specimens re¬ 
minds one of their moisture-loving nature 
generally. Soane few’ years since a friend 
from the neighbourliood of Natal w r as in 
England on one of his ieriodical visits. 
Interested in plant life, he gave me much 
valuable information as to where cer¬ 
tain plants grew*, and in one of our chats 
together lie gave me so clear a description 
of the Clivia that, the name suggested 
itself right away. To make doubly sure, 
I went with him to Kew’, and showed him 
the plants growing there. “ Yes, that is 
it,” he said. Though his description left 
no room for doubt, the statement that 
they “ always grew in the w’ater or by tlic 
waterside” set me thinking. How* well 
we grow them otherwise all gardeners 
know. All the same, this water-loving 
propensity of the Clivia might well con¬ 
stitute a finger-post to those who might 
be tempted to err in an opposite direction. 
—E. H. J. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —In the course of 
the week a large hatch of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums was potted up. The majority of 
those plants is a year old, and may be re¬ 
lied upon to produce large quantities of 
bloom under glass. A compost of roughly 
chopped fibrous loam, with a little leaf- 
mouJd and some sharp sand, suits these 
plants well. After potting they are 
placed in heated pits until they are needed 
to furnish their flowering quarters. I 
think Zonal Pelargoniums are much more 
satisfactory when rather sparingly sup¬ 
plied with water throughout their whole 
career, and I am now of opinion that they 
object to lavish doses of stimulants, even 
when these are of the weakest descrip¬ 
tion— Scot. 
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GARDEN BORDERS. 

These, studiously and intelligently ar¬ 
ranged, with duo regard to the subjects 
employed', in particular from the stand¬ 
points of association and companionship, 
are among those things in gardening 
affairs which merit more care than is 
usually bestowed. In these circum¬ 
stances, the accompanying illustration 
affords an opportunity for discussion at a 
more or less seasonable time. I put it 
that way as affecting the plants as a whole 
In any arrangement of a composite cha¬ 
racter, since there are gardens and bor¬ 
ders Into which fruit trees or flowering 


quent evidences of the wall itself, are 
among the reasons why such i>osdtioas 
should be avoided. Happily, such in¬ 
stances aTe occasional rather than 
general. On the other hand, the illustra¬ 
tion accompanying these notes is sugges¬ 
tive of what might be in many a garden. 
Set amid a natural environment, and 
comprising standard Roses with a back¬ 
ground of Magnolias and other flowering 
shrubs, the foreground and margins have 
been treated with more than ordinary 
care. How well—not to say natural— 
these latter appear in those instances 
where dwarf Lavender, hardy Heath, or 


than any other of its .set, and sturdier of 
spike, seemed particularly in place ; the 
unbroken, informal stretch of it and 
countless spikes of flowers, whose dura¬ 
tion of weeks and often months caused me 
to wvrite it down as the best auturan- 
fiow’ering subject for the purpose I had 
ever seen. Ideas of such a nature are 
good enough to pass on, and Mr. Soames 
| is too keen a gardener to wish it other¬ 
wise. Then, too, in these same gardens 
the herb borders traverse the kitchen gar¬ 
den, fringing, as it were, the fruit nnd 
vegetable quarters, combining the useful 
and the bqautifuL 

At Aldenhain Mr. Beckett has achieved 
great success by dividing the kitchen gar¬ 
den there with a sort of Maltose cross, a 
fountain and basin occupying the centre, 
and paths and flower borders the out- 



A border of hardy plants. 


&rubs might, in conjunction with the 
finer herbaceous plants, enter without np- 
learing in the least incongruous. Rather, 
indeed, in those instances wiiere the work 
lm been thoughtfully undertaken do 
they constitute a welcome departure from 
the stereotyi>ed arrangement of herba¬ 
ceous plants alone, occasionally with no 
better foil than a kitchen garden wall 
^ith its complement of severely trained, 
if very useful, fruit trees. In such cases 
the eye of the trained gardener w’ould 
sor*n detect a jarring note, for bricks and 
flower masses would oe in not infrequent 
conflict. The lack of anything of a rest¬ 
ful nature near, the abrupt termination 
of the bock border line, and the too fre- 
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Mossy Saxifrage take the place of Box 
or tiles, may well be gauged from the 
illustration, quite apart from the stand¬ 
points of flower beauty and refreshing 
leafage at ail seasons. 

In a visit to Sheffield' Park last year, I 
was interested to see to what good use the 
hardy Heaths had been put as edgings, 
nnd, though occurring elsewhere in their 
thousands and bens of thousands, these 
flower fringes to the borders, often of 
considerable extent and as full of blos¬ 
soms as of leaves, apixxiled to me as the 
very acme of perfection. One Heath in 
particular, a white Erica vagans, with, 
if I remember aright, yellow' anthers, 
dw’arfer and far more compact growing 


stretching anus. In this instance the her¬ 
baceous borders are backed by a choice 
collection of bush-grown Apple trees, the 
well-spurred examples hardly exceeding 
8 feet high in any instance, and of much 
the same extent. In the late summer and 
early autumn, as I recall the trees loaded 
with the finest fruits, and in many in¬ 
stances aglow’ with colour, I unhesitat¬ 
ingly pronounced in favour of the fruit 
from tlie picture-making point of view, 
quite apart from value and utility. Here, 
day by day for w'eeks m end, w T as a thing 
of increasing beauty, so rich and varied 
as to impel admiration for its ornament 
alone—a notable feature, indeed, worthy 
of free imitation, even if on a modified 
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scale. Hardy plants, too, of the best were 
galore, the twain the essence of thought¬ 
ful and eminently •practical work. The 
border margins, too, at Aidenham are in¬ 
teresting, and are chiefly of low-placed 
rock, over which Mossy and other Saxi¬ 
frages, setacea and other Phloxes, Mule 
Pinks, Androsace lanuginosa, Veronicas, 
Ac&nas, Campanulas, Sedums, and much 
besides ramble at will, and afford much 
colour beauty in their season. No formal 
line exists; the rock stones—A means to 
an end only—are but little seen, the plants 
ornamenting and draping them flowing 
ont here and there into the path, with 
jnst that touch of nature about it which 
constitutes one beautiful whole. Beauti¬ 
ful in flower and interesting at other 
seasons, departures from the common¬ 
place like those mentioned are worthy of 
thought by those engaging In such work, 
no matter what the scale may be. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


ARRANGING A HERBACEOUS 
BORDER. 

I would be glad if you would say whether 
a herbaceous border looks better with the 
plants In lines about the same height 
running across and then graduating to the 
edge, or is it better to have a confused 
mass of colour with the ground entirely 
covered? I have just read the article in 
your interesting paper for this week, but 
it gives one no information as to arrange¬ 
ment.—“ Old Subscriber.” 

[In arranging the plants in a herbaceous 
border studiously avoid formality every¬ 
where, hence lines across or lengthwise are 
not tolerated. Following the principle we 
also avoid as much as possible the far too 
prevalent idea that all the till plants must 
go to the back of the border and all the 
dwarf ones at the front. This order for 
the latter set cannot be reversed ad¬ 
vantageously, though It may be modified in 
effect by the occasional bringing forward 
of the tillish plants of outstanding merit 
or distinction, and in that way breaking up 
the bank-like monotony of the whole. 
Piconics of elegant grace or sumptuous 
beauty, e.g., Philomele or Festiva maxima, 
the imposing Iris pallida dalmatica, such 
unique Delphiniums as Princess Mary and 
Die Rev. E. DasoeUes, or Michaelmas 
Daisies of the cordifollus set may—Indeed, 
should—be so used. Such as these seen 
occasionally growing out from the rest in 
the second line of groups break up the 
monotony of the banked effect and demon¬ 
strate their true value by their splendid 
isolation. Just what is possible would, 
however, depend upon the size and extent 
of the border, also its environment; while 
the planter in not a few instances has, of 
necessity, to submit to the wishes of those 
employing him. In general, however, 
group planting, three, five, seven, or more 
plants in each group, all depending on the 
size of the border, does away with all 
formality of appearance, the varying 
heights of wcll-chosen subjects also materi¬ 
ally assisting to the same end. To give an 
example; a 9 feet wide border would ac¬ 
commodate lengthwise three lines of 
groups, each group being accorded a given 
space, beyond which the planting should 
not extend, followed by intervals between 
the groups for leaf-spread and develop¬ 
ment. By alternating the second line of 
groups with the first the plants are given 
room to grow in and much of the ground is 
covered. The third or front line should 
alternate with the second for like reasons. 
Usually, because of a diminishing habit of 
growth, it will be found that an increasing 
number of plants will be required for each 
group in the second and third lines to 


occupy the space. We are not quite clear 
what you mean by asking would It be 
“ better to have a confused mass of 
colour? ” The aim is rather to avoid con¬ 
fusion, and, by arranging groups of select 
subjects, endeavour to secure pleasing 
harmonies or more striking contrasts. In 
these and like ways herbaceous borders 
may be made features of most gardens.] 


THE SWEET PEA OUTLOOK. 

No single hardy flower suited to cultiva¬ 
tion. in the open in the British Isles has 
ever achieved the popularity of the Sweet 
Pea. In pre-war days it had risen to an 
eminence of its owm; was included in 
practically every flower allow schedule 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ; claimed many devotees; been the 
direct cause of the formation of a 
“ National ” Society with numerous socie¬ 
ties affiliated thereto; and, by virtue of 
high decorative merit and elegance, so 
infatuated the florist, decorator and mar¬ 
ket man that the former was ever a ready . 
purchaser of the blooms. Moreover, in 
a.U probability, whether by flower or seed' 
production, or the two combined, for¬ 
tunes were bound tup with it, plus the 
creation of a huge Industry and bound- 
loss enthusiasm. Nor was the craze con¬ 
fined to our own land; rather was it 
almost world-wide. Can any other hardy 
flower claim so much? The answer, I 
tliink. Is obvious. 

““it is In circumstances such as these, 
now r that hostilities are at an end, that 
inquiry is to some extent rife as to its 
future prospects. The question has come 
from .more than one source whether the 
I craze is likely to be revived, or whether 
the war, prohibiting (the luxury of flower- 
growing, and rendering essential that of 
food production—not only for the mo¬ 
ment, but in greater measure than here¬ 
tofore probably for years to come—will 
have so w’eaned away the masses from 
Die flower that it will never regain, at 
least for years, the popularity and 
eminence it enjoyed in pre-war times. I 
d<o not think so. Indeed, I hope and be¬ 
lieve the opposite will be experienced. 
Tills is not saying that Sweet Pea cultiva¬ 
tion, progress, too, have not experienced a 
set-back. They undoubtedly have, iu com¬ 
mon with much else that was uot. essential 
to existence, and time must necessarily 
elapse ere the whole-hearted pre-war 
enthusiasm con be reached or the flower 
regain all its old-time favour. How soon 
such a consummation may be realised 
hinges not a little on the proclamation of 
peace and the permanent silencing of an 
arrogant foe. These achieved, a steady 
revival of the cult of the Sweet Pea 
among much else In the flower w r orld will 
set In, and gardens be once more restored 
to their wonted order and gaiety. All of 
this may appear prophetic were not the 
signs already unmistakable. 

For example, since armistice day—and 
probably also before—much seed' has been 
sown by market specialists and others 
with a view to be early in the field with 
the flow’ers that ever meet a ready sale. 
These early flowers In the market In May 
have In the past been in the nature of a 
foretaste of the pleasure which has fol¬ 
lowed later, when exhibition tents in 
many directions and gardens everywhere 
are aglow with this favourite flower. 
What has happened before will, If I mis¬ 
take not, happen again ns time goes on— 
It may be, because separated from the 
enjoyment for a while, invested with an 
even greater zeal and' enthusiasm than 
aforetime. In this eomieetion, it should 
be remembered that the gardening spirit 
is in the nation; it does not die even 


under the most trying conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances. Proof of this has come to us 
from many a prison «inip in Germany dur¬ 
ing the years of war, and the love that 
remains true and unquenchod in the fa tv 
of such ordeals will, it apjxars to me, 
speedily lie awakened to old-time activity 
so soon as the opiorUinity presents itself. 
In other directions, too—in the advertise¬ 
ment pages of Die horticultural Press, for 
example—are seen these reawakening 
signs, and they afford a welcome encou¬ 
ragement in ” the direction indicated. 
Hence Diose who have not as yet pur¬ 
chased seeds should think about doing so 
at once. 

AboveT have more than hinted how the 
market, man obtains early flowers by sow¬ 
ing seeds during the autumn—October or 
thereabouts. These are sown in i>o4fc or 
boxes for the most part, and the soi¬ 
lings, afforded cold-frame protection for 
Die winter, with air on all possible occa¬ 
sions, grow sturdily, and make £<vxl 
plants for planting out so soon as weather 
limits. A little time, even now, might 
be saved by adopting the same practice, 
since, owing to the uncertain weather in 
March, and cold and wet soils in particu¬ 
lar, seeds sown in pots or boxes, and 
given frame protection. w T ould certainly 
vegetate earlier and with greater cer¬ 
tainty than if sown in uncongenial soil 
in the oi>en. Here it may be remarked, 
for the benefit of Diose who a.re unaware 
of Die fart, that the seedling Sweet Pest 
plant may be transplanted readily and 
with impunity, hence sowing as suggested 
Is likely to prove both a time-saver and a 
seed-saver also. Four seeds in a pot 4 
inches in diameter will suffice, and when 
ready each potful may be put out Intact 
to form a clump, or the plants may Ik* 
separated for planting singly in a row. 
In either case, 

An essential cultural item is deeply 
cultivated, well-enriched soil. It is, per¬ 
haps, insufficiently recognised how deep- 
rooting a subject is the Sweet Fea. Given 
•the right soil, it sends clown Its root fibres 
2 feet or 21 feet. deep. Lime, too, is of 
great benefit, virtually essential to the 
plant; while the two combined may pave 
the way to more or less complete success. 
Plenty" of breathing and elbow room is 
also highly Important, since the greatest 
error the amateur commits is that of over- 
thick sowing. Even in these days of 
cheap literature on Die subject, and much 
information besides, I last year saw in an 
amateur’s garden that, three very thick 
rowa had been sowti in a bed less than 
4 feet wide. Naturally, the attempt was 
a failure, and those who wish for success 
should remember to give plenty of room. 
Sowing in pots or boxes, and transplant¬ 
ing subsequently, are safeguards from 
overcrowding, and the plants set out 
singly f> inches to 10 inches asunder will 
be given an opportunity of growing and 
•providing a lengthy season of bloom. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris slblrlca.— Although a moisture- lov¬ 
ing subject, and doing best in a marsh, 
excellent results can be obtained in an 
ordinary border, provided it lias been 
deeply dug prior to planUng. If, in addi¬ 
tion, some old cow manure is incorpora ted 
with the soil before planting, and a mulch 
of the same given during the early 
summer, the plants will do well and give 
plenty of bloom. I. sibirlca oriental is 
Snow Queen is a magnificent white form, 
which looks lovely with the blue forms. 
Iris Kmmpferi will succeed well also with 
similar treatment.—N. L. 
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WAIfLMXllIRGIA VIN< VEFLOItA. 

The plant bearing ibks mime received an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society in June, 1012. when it was 
shown under the provisional name of VV. 
"rntianoides, the original having been 
found amongst a batch of seedlings of the 
so-called W. gracilis, an annual with much 
smaller flowers long known to gardeners. 
Of this plant Don, in his “Dictionary of 
Gardening,” cites four varieties, and in 
.11 opening iwssage Campanula vinca 1 flora 
is mentioned as a synonym. The subject 
of the present, note and illustration Is, 
however, of perennial duration, albeit ft 
is not unlikely that the most, satisfactory 
method of cultivating it wouid' result from 
raising It periodically from seeds. In all 
probability, too. it limy not lie found suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to endure in the open In 
northern districts, lienee either seedling 
raising or protective measures in a frame 
excluding frost would’ have to tie resorted 
to. Even in southern counties it has not 
always proved reliable in this respect. It 


will probably prove more consistently 
hardy—iierhajis even more reliably iieren- 
n:al—than elsewhere. In any east*, so 
choice a subject, is not only worthy every 
care, lint that measure of experiment 
which will presently ensure success here 
or there in many a garden. 

E. IT. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lewisias in the moraine tp. 37).—Be¬ 
cause of the tendency of the Lewisias to 
decay at the neck, to which Mr. Arnott 
refers, these plants have often lieen 
among tlmso recommended for cultivation 
in the wall garden, a position which, by 
reason of the dryness generally and an 
entire absence of moisture about the neck 
of the plants, is well suited to them—at 
least, from a limited standpoint. That is 
to say, whilst it would he good for soli¬ 
tary examples of these plants, granting to 
them a longer period of existence, pro¬ 
bably with greater flower freedom mean- 


little Japanese, small in growth, with 
bright, pale green leaves and fat, waxy 
flowers, either creamy white or iwile blue 
with white centre.” I cannot hope to im¬ 
prove on the aix>ve description, but think 
It desirable that the notice of readers 
should 1 bo directed to this charming 
flower. This is the time when would-be 
buyers of seeds will be considering their 
purchases, and, as seeds of this species 
are available and germinate as readily as 
those of our own common Columbine, they 
may be advised to try a packet. It is a 
good perennial, and lasts for many years, 
while it is quite pretty with its dwarf 
growth and large flowers. —S. Aunott. 

Dianthus petraeus albus fl.-pl.__ 1 Tins is 
by no means plentiful, though It is ad¬ 
mired’ by many who see It for the first 
time. It Ls now some thirty years since 
1 first grew it, and I always retain a 
liking for this dwarf, small-flowered 
Dianthus. It Ls easy enough to grow, but 
It ought to l>c propagated afresh every 
now and then, or there is a possibility of 
losing It. D. petraeus albus fl.pl. is a 
dainty little trailing plant, only a few 
inches high, with small, narrow foliage 



Part of a group oj Wahlenbergia vinca flora. 


hails from New Zealand, though it is far 
more abundant in South Australia, where 
it is known as the “ Australian Harebell.” 

In its native home the species Is said to 
be somewhat variable. A graceful, almost i 
frail-habited plant, it is comprised of 
numerous slender, freely-branched 'stems, 
attaining 12 inches or 15 inches high at 
their best. It Is in the early summer, when 
the heyday of its flower beauty is reached, 
that it fascinates all plant lovers by the 
brilliance of its rich blue flowers—a blue 
comparable only to the more exquisitely- 
floured Gentians and not definable In 
words. In well-grown examples like that 
of which we give an illustration they come 
not in ones or twos, but with that freedom 
which makes fora good display, and which 
renders a plant essential to the cultivator 
nrespective of the difficulties to be en¬ 
countered by the way. 

Cct.ture. —It would appear to prefer a 
*>il of light loam with finely-sifted old 
mortar rubble freely intermixed. A sun- 



with perfect drainage. It is worth try¬ 
ing in a sunny wall garden, where it 
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while than certain other positions could 
I>ossibly a fiord’, it yet offers little or no 
opjiortuiiity for reproduction by means of 
seeds such as would be ever present In the 
moraine. As a set off against this, it may 
b 3 argued that seeds could be collected in 
the usual way and seedlings raised else¬ 
where. Quite true. It so happens, how¬ 
ever, that seedlings damp olf freely in 
their early stages when artificially raised, 
to a much greater extent, indeed, than 
those springing from nature-sown seeds, 
hence the facilities offered by the moraine 
or places akin are quite worth the gar¬ 
dener’s while. At Wisley, in the rock gar¬ 
den there, I hist year noticed scores of self- 
sown seedling Lewisias colonising freely 
amid a group of old plants, thereby de¬ 
monstrating a greater utility and adapta¬ 
bility to circumstances than at first was 
imagined, while incidentally suggesting 
that a little less of the cultivator’s care 
might result In a greater measure of suc¬ 
cess in the raising of choice plants from 
seed.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Aquilegia flabellata. —A highly com¬ 
petent critic of alpine flowers describes 
this Columbine as “a queer, charming 


and delightful miniature, double white 
flowers.—Ess. 

Dianthus Spencer Bickham for the 
moraine. —For the moraine or rock gar¬ 
den, Dianthus Spencer Bickham is a gem. 
Of close, matted habit, It clings almost to 
the ground, and from amid the leaves rise 
the tiny stems, with bright red or deep 
rose flowers. I have grow r n it for a few 
years now, and’ find no difficulty with it 
whatever. It appears to prefer a moraine, 
and is evidently happy in the fare pro¬ 
vided for it there, which consists of whin- 
stone chips, sand, grit, and a little old 
mortar rubbish. —S. Arnott. 

General work. —Push on with the cut¬ 
ting out of dead wood and shortening hack 
where necessary of shrubs in beds and 
shrubl>eries, and get the ground cleaned 
and pointed l>etwecn and in front of them. 
Get mowing machines over!iaided, and 
send to the makers those which require 
new parts, or cylinders and lx>ttom-plates 
r eg rinding. Nets and standards for the 
enclosing of tenuis courts, straining 
posts, and anything else used in connec¬ 
tion with the game should also be in¬ 
spected, with a view to ascertaining if 
any renewals are necessary. 
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GARDEN PESTS 

SQUIRRELS IN THE GARDEN. 
Whatever the evil propensities of the 
squirrel may be in tihe woods—in the way 
of barking trees and gnawing over sap¬ 
lings—a close observation of this animal 
has convinced me that it is harmless in 
the garden. Situated in close proximity 
to woods of considerable extent, the gar¬ 
den is never entirely free from squirrels, 
and' I have noticed that now and then the 
number of what may be called the regular 
frequenters is augmented by visitors 
which remain much in evidence for a few 
days, and then disappear. This is gene¬ 
rally the case after the partridge and 
pheasant shooting has been finished in the 
wood's, this, apparently, scaring the 
squirrels for the time being. I have kept 
a fairly strict eye on the squirrel, and, as 
I have indicated, I have little or nothing 
with which to reproach him. On one oc¬ 
casion one of them destroyed a batch of 
Sweet Peas in pots—had I not found the 
culprit at work I would have attributed 
the fault to rats. At another time a tree 
of Morello Cherries was sacked' by a 
squirrel, but in this case the criminal was 
caught in the net, for in going over the 
wall he had become entangled in the net, 
and his desiccated body was found when 
the net was removed. At times I find 
hoards of Cherry stones, Plum stones, and 
Damson stones which hnve been bidden 
by squirrels, and one wonders whether 
they have forgotten the whereabouts of 
their storehouses, or whether food has 
been so abundant that they did not re¬ 
quire to draw upon their reserves. At 
the present time there is an Influx of 
squirrels, the attraction being the fruits 
of the Hawthorn, of which they ap]>enr 
to be extremely fond’. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae. 

SILVER LEAF. 

Reports received by the Food Production 
Department indicate tha increasing seri¬ 
ousness of uMvcr leaf disease in fruit trees. 
In some localities it has become almost, a 
scourge, and some cf the most valuable 
varieties of Plums, especially Victoria, 
are threatened with extinction unless 
drastic measures are taken to cheek its 
extension. The disease occurs also in 
Apples, but less frequ?ntly. 

Unless active steps are taken to combat 
it, silver leaf spreads relentlessly. It 
cannot be too widely known, there¬ 
fore, that if the affected trees are sys¬ 
tematically and energetically dealt with 
it is possible very largely to control the 
disease. By promptly cutting out silvered 
branches, and by rigorously removing all 
dead trees, or trees which have begun to 
die back, it has been proved in practice 
that the spread of the disease is checked. 
No other treatment can as yet be ad¬ 
vised. 

In view of the urgent, need of combat¬ 
ing silver leaf, the Food Production De¬ 
partment strongly urges fruit growlers 
throughout the country, especially in the 
important Plum-growing districts, to 
take energetic measures to destroy all 
trees which have begun to die back, and 
to cut out the silvered branches of trees 
otherwise healthy. It Is worth some sac¬ 
rifice to take this in hand at once, for the 
fungus fructifies chiefly In autumn, and 
the longer dead wood bearing the fungus 
is allowed to remain, the greater Is the 
risk of infecting other trees. As it is 
unlikely, however, that this w r ork can he 
completed before the leaves fall, all sil¬ 
vered branches and trees w f hich are dying 
back should be conspicuously marked at 
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A0D FRIENDS. 

once, so that they can be removed as soon 
as opportunity permits. 

In carrying out these operations, the 
following points must be borne in mind :— 
(1) The invisible threads of the fungus 
are often to be found in the tissues of the 
W’ood considerably furl her down the 
branch than the level at which the sil¬ 
vered leaves appear. Affected branches 
should, therefore, be cut back to a point 
wile re no brown stain in the wood can be 
found. (2) All w T ounds made by severing 
branches should be .pared over and 
covered with Stockholm tar. In the ordi¬ 
nary routine w T ork of the garden also care 
should be taken to avoid injuring Plum 
trees, and to apply Stockholm tar to all 
wounds. (3) Dead or dying trees should 
be grubbed up. Exposed stumps on which 
the fungus can fructify should not be 
left in the ground. (4) Severed branches 
and trees that have been grubbed up 
should be removed from the plantation 
immediately, and be used as firewood. 
Small branches should be burnt on the 
spot. If it is necessary to keep the fire¬ 
wood for any time, it should be stored as 
far away as possible from the fruit trees, 
and preferably in a shed. To cut dow’n 
dead trees without, subsequently removing 
them is utterly useless, and to keep a 
wood-pile in or near a fruit garden is a 
practice that cannot be too strongly con¬ 
demned. 

The success of the above measures 
largely depends upon the co-operation of 
all fruit growers, including the owners of 
fruit trees in private gardens. Neglected 
fruit plantations are not only a great 
danger to other trees, but also to those 
orchards which are maintained in a pro¬ 
per and sanitary condition. In view of 
the threatening character which silver 
leaf disease has assumed, it is earnestly 
hoped that an active campaign against it 
on the lines indicated above will be com¬ 
menced and maintained in all parts of the 
country. 

WART DISEASE 

(SVNCHYTRIUM ENDORIOTICUM). 

This is an increasing menace to the 
Potato grower. Introduced into this coun¬ 
try about 1896, it was first reported to the 
Board of Agriculture in 1901, and so pre¬ 
valent has it become during the last, few 
years that drastic steps have had to be 
taken to deal with the disease. It is com¬ 
moner in the north and western parte of 
England than in the eastern counties, and 
seems to be more prevalent in the Indus¬ 
trial and more densely-jiopula ted parte of 
the country than in the purely agricultural 
districts. In fact, so bad is it, that the 
whole of South Lancashire has been de¬ 
clared an infected area. The disease 
starts in the form of small swellings near 
the eyes of the tubers, or it may appear on 
the stem of the plant near the ground- 
level. These swellings grow enormously 
and resemble a Cauliflower-like mass. In 
bad cases, when a plant is lifted no tubers 
will be found on the plant, merely masses 
of wart. This wart, if left in, or lying 
on, the ground, will rot, setting free rest¬ 
ing or swarm spores, which will lie dor¬ 
mant in the soil until the spring, when 
they break up into innumerable zoo-spores, 
which are then ready to attack any Pota¬ 
toes which are planted in that particular 
piece of soil Gfeat care should be taken 
in dealing with a crop which is attacked 
by wart disease. Every scrap of lianlm 
should be burned, likewise every infected 
tuber and every piece of the wart growth. 

The great difficulty in combating this 


disease lies in the fact that up to the pre¬ 
sent time no cure has been found for it, 
none of the usual fungicides, such as linn* 
or sulphur, Iwfing of any use, and anything 
that will kill it likewise kills the Potato. 
It can withstand extremes of temperature, 
neither heat nor eold having any apparent 
effect upon it. The spores of the disease 
an- easily carried from an infected piece 
of ground to an miaffectcd piece by simply 
walking from one plot to another, or it 
can be conveyed by implements. Manure 
from pigs which have been fed on diseased 
tubers can infect ground with wart disease 
This being a notifiable disease, it must In- 
reported to the Board of Agriculture, 
failure of which renders one liable to a 
fine of £10. Potatoes such as Arran Chief. 
King Edward, Up-to-Date, and British 
Queen are very susceptible to wart disease, 
and only varieties classified as immune 
are allowed to be grown on infected 
ground. Sometimes the disease occurs 
among a crop of a scheduled immune 
variety (two such cases occurred, to my 
knowledge, this season), leading one to 
suppose that some of the immune varieties 
are susceptible, but careful investigation 
proves that the affected plant is a “ rogue." 

, _G^T. G. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple trees attacked by caterpillars.— 

My Apple trees, planted in the autumn of 
1917, were much eaten by caterpillars last 
year. I have been advised to spray them 
now with arsenate of lead, which sounds 
rather deadly. Do you advise this treat¬ 
ment, and, if so, would you kindly help 
ane as to the ingredients?— Walter 8 . 
Henderson. 

fLead arsenate is the best thing to 
spray the Apples with against caterpillar 
attack, but it is yet much too soon to 
apply it. You will find it best to pur¬ 
chase it in tins in the paste form, and 
mix with water in the proportions sug¬ 
gested by the vendors. The middle of 
April is, In most years, the time the eater- 
-pi Liars hatch out from the eggs, and then 
is the time to apply the spray, before the 
creatures have had much opportunity to 
do serious damage.] 

Sycamore leaf blotch.— The disease of 
Sycamore leaves known under the common 
name of Sycamore leaf blotch is very pre¬ 
valent. in some parts of the country, and is 
a great, disfigurement during late summer 
and early autumn. It is caused by a 
fimgiiR. RhyUsma acerinnm, and is first 
noticed towards the end of June, when 
yellowish spots apjiear on the leaves. The 
spots gradually increase in size and deepen 
in colour until they are up to 3 inch across 
and jet black. Affected leaves fall prema¬ 
turely, though not much before the normal 
time. Fortunately, when they fall no 
fungus spores are left on the trees, the 
spores for the following year's crop of 
fungus being developed on the leaves as 
they lie on the ground rotting. In spring 
the spores are blown about and settle on 
the opening buds and developing leavi's. 
It is, therefore, possible to eradicate the 
pest by carefully collecting and burning 
the leaves as they fall. If this "is clone 
over a period of three years or four years 
it is possible to stamp the disease out. As 
the disease does not seriously injure the 
leaves before they are fully developed and 
the season’s growth completed, it causes 
less serious harm than would otherwise be 
the case, but if it is allowed to go on year 
after year the health of an affected tree 
becomes enfeebled and other fungus pests 
of a more serious character obtain a foot¬ 
hold. One of the most serious diseases to 
affect the Sycamore is the coral spot 
fungus (Neetria cinnabarina), which at¬ 
tacks and soon kills slightly injured 
branches.—D. 
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FRUIT 


APPLE STIRLING CASTLE. 

I know of no freer cropping Apple than 
this, and it is of tine quality for tarts and 
stewing. As a rule, it crops so heavily 
that unless the fruits are well thinned the 
tree becomes very stunted. It succeeds 
in all forms, more especially as a bush, 
but the growth is rather too slow and 
short-join ted for standards. If standards 
are planted, it is a good plan to plant 
them fairly close together. I used to 
grow it as a horizontal cordon by the sides 
of walks, and in autumn it was quite a 
picture. The flesh is tender and juicy, 
tie skin Pea-green, pale yellow when 
ripe with stripes of crimson on the sunny 
side. It always sells well, and can be 
relied on. A. G. 


PLUMS. 

Southern growers will have a difficulty 
in accepting the suggestion of “A Scot¬ 
tish Gardener” in No. 2tiS0 of Gardening 
as to there being so little difference in 
the quality of Plums that they might al¬ 
most come under one standard. On the 
contrary, there is a very marked differ¬ 


ence between those classed respectively as 
dessert and cooking, no matter of what 
.season they be, and no southern grower 
would think of putting Orleans and Mag¬ 
num Bonurn Plums ou a level with, say, 
Transparent Gage and Golden Drop than 
in the case of Apples Lord Suffield and 
Ilibston Pippin. Taking the fruit as a 
whole, irrespective of division into 
classes—that is, the varieties enumerated 
in our best fruit catalogues—the Plum 
ranks second only to the Apple in its 
utility for general purposes, only a small 
selection giving a long supply from the 
<nd of July until the end of October, or, 
with protection, a fortnight later. For 
this reason, it is fci pity one does not 
oftouer see such a selection (including a 
few Damsons) in all gardens. There 
seems on impression that Plums would 
take up too much Toom in the smaller 
prdens, but this need not be so if they 
are grown under the cordon or upright 
hush system. Quite la nice lot of fruit 
ean be taken from individual upright 
hushes, and this of excellent size and 
quality Lf growth is kept clean and 
healthy and fairly well thinned out. 

It is gratifying to notice that many 
Wagers in this neighbourhood have re- 
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alised the worth of the fruit by utilising 
the front and side walls of houses, and, 
as these are often thatched, the eaves 
form a protection against spring frosts, 
and there are few seasons in which a fair 
crop is not secured. One cannot say the 
fruit is of superior* quality or up to the 
standard in size, because the pruning is 
of a very elementary character, and the 
trees are far too thick. The Damson is a 
favourite fruit in many villages, the ma¬ 
jority of gardens having one or more 
standard trees. I notice, however, that, 
taken generally, they stand in need of re¬ 
newal, the limbs gnarled, cankered, and 
mossed, the young shoots having a ten¬ 
dency to die at the tips. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


OUTSIDE PEACH AND NECTARINE 
TREES. 

Early in the New Year signs of renewed 
life will be noted by the swelling up of the 
buds, and before these appear too promi¬ 
nent, the removal of surplus wood, which 
should be little, provided the trees bad the 
necessary attention after the fruit had 


been cleared. I prefer doing this previous 
to taking the trees from the wall. Survey 
the tree and see whether an exhausted 
branch can he dispensed with here and 
there, while making sure there is enough 
young w r ood to take its place, as it is only 
by this that a uniform tree of fruiting 
w r ood can be maintained. In shortening 
any extension or robust shoot, cut to a 
triple hud, the centre one usually being a 
w'ood hud. As Teach foliage is so liable 
to red 6pider during the summer it is ad¬ 
visable to thoroughly w*ash every part of 
the tree, even if the said pest did not put 
in an appearance. In dealing with the 
fruitless w'ood (main branches) a painter’s 
brush can he used, working it well into all 
crevices, w-hile .a sponge is best for the 
young wood, drawing it towards the point 
of each shoot, and, as a suitable wash, 
Bentley’s Insecticide can be used with 
safety by following the Instructions on 
each can, this destroying scale. In re¬ 
training, endeavour to maintain an even 
balance of wood on either side, the fruiting 
shoots not being less than 4 inches asunder. 
Previous to this the wall should be well 
syringed with the wash, and if nails and 
shreds are still employed these, too, should i 
be steeped in the w r ash if they are to do 


further service. Some advocate keeping 
the trees away from the w*all to retard a 
too early show of blossom. Where this is 
practised the greatest care is necessary 
that the buds are not knocked off during 
the tying or nailing in of the fruiting 
wood. James Mayne. 

El t ham. 

PRUNING. 

Anyone having to deal with a lot of fruit- 
trees which from one or more causes have 
been left entirely to themselves for several 
seasons will find it difficult to accept the 
suggestion made by a correspondent in a 
recent number as to the advisability of 
non-pruning. We know the knife in un¬ 
skilled, reckless hands has made sad havoc 
in gardens alike with fruit and choice 
ilow’ering shrubs, but there is a wide 
difference between indiscriminate hacking 
and judicious pruning, and the latter, as 
all good fruit growers will admit, is essen¬ 
tial to the production of fruit of superior 
quality and size. A neglected plantation 
of Gooseberries and Currants is bad 
enough, the bushes a veritable thicket with 
a lot of useless wood producing only small 
fruit often very difficult to get at, but a 
lot of neglected w r all trees is a more seri¬ 
ous matter, and the skilled man, on his 
introduction to them, Is often at a loss as 
to how r and w’liere to start to get them into 
decent shape and secure a fair amount of 
sound wood for the after-production of 
improved fruit. 

A characteristic of neglected fan-trained 
trees is to make by far the greater part of 
growth towards the top, with the con¬ 
sequence that after a few seasons the lower 
part is practically bare, and a first con¬ 
sideration when taking them in hand is 
how best to furnish the base. The worst 
trees to deal with when taken in hand are 
tlie Apricot and dessert Cherry, as a large 
removal of wood has a tendency in their 
case to produce gumming, especially on 
certain soils. I have had during a long 
gardening career my fair share in dealing 
with neglected (i.c., noil-pruned) trees, and 
certainly w*ould never, if possible, allow 
them to get into such a condition. With 
one thing I think we are all in accord, that, 
given a lot of healthy trees that have been 
well cared for, the judicious use of the 
finger and thumb at suitable times in late 
spring and summer renders much winter 
pruning unnecessary. E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Leather dust for fruit trees.—T have 
had about half a ton of leather dust given 
me by a boot and shoe manufacture!'. 
Will you kindly inform me how* I can best 
apply it to fruit trees and vegetables? I 
find in your answers to queries in Gar¬ 
dening very useful information.—J. H. 

[Apply -the leather dust now and fork 
it in. You have enough for about a quar¬ 
ter of an acre. It is a very slow*-acting 
nitrogenous manure, better suited for 
fruit trees than vegetables.] 

American blight on Apple trees.— In re¬ 
ply to “ C. J. IX,” kindly allow me to 
state that I have entirely destroyed it on 
several badly affected trees by the fol¬ 
lowing simple, economical, and most effec¬ 
tive method :—With a small pa inter’s 
brush pa int the branches where affected' 
witli ordinary paraffin, with only just a 
suspicion of paraffin on the end of the 
brush, after the leaves have fallen. Also 
spread over the surface of the soil as far 
as the roots extend, early In the autumn, 
sufficient gas lime to hide the soil. Pro¬ 
bably a few insects on the brandies may 
have been missed. If so, have the brush 
and paraffin ready during the following 
spring and' summer, and just touch them 
with the tip of the brush, so as to prevent 
any injury to the foliage.—T. Challis. 
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THE HITGHEH GARDES. 


PLANTS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES 
FOR GARDEN. 

Having recently bought a small bouse 
in it he Thames district, I should be 
glad to know what kinds of things are 
likely to do well, including fruit, flowers, 
and' vegetables, as 1 have not had any ex¬ 
perience of the soil. It is very chalky, 
and is full south aspect. The wild Cle¬ 
matis seems to ramp here, so I suppose 
the good kinds would do well. Will Roses, 
Sweet Peas, and Raspberries need ground 
much made up? What Apples would do 
best?—F. M. W. 

[The soil in question being very chalky, 
it will be necessary to incorporate with it 
a liberal quantity of humus-producing 
material, such as cowshed manure in a 
decomposed condition, old hotbed*, leaf- 
mould, trimmings from the side* of foot¬ 
paths, drives, and bye-roads, if the latter 
are not dressed with tar macadam. Any 
or all will help to render the chalk Soil 
cooled*, more retentive of moisture, and 
capable of growing the generality of 
vegetable crops in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. If stony, it would be useless to 
attempt the growing of long-rooted type* 
of Carrots and Beet; buit there are the 
stump-rooted varieties of the former, and' 
the Turnip and Globe shaped kinds of the 
latter that would succeed. Applications 
otf superphosphate of Mme and sulphate of 
ammonia on the li title-end -of ten principle 
during the growing season would' tend to 
the securing of still better results. If the 
soil is treated in the way we suggest, you 
Should succeed in growing most kinds of 
bedding plants, hardy herbaceous sub¬ 
jects, Clematises, Sweet Peas, etc. In 
the planting of anything special, it would 
be an easy matter to remove some of the 
chalk soil and replace it with such as is 
more suited' to the requirements of what¬ 
ever the subjects may be. Roses would 
need a considerable amount of loam 
added if the site, for* t hem is not treated 
as advised for vegetables. It is not by 
any means an ideal soil for fruit, and’ 
stone fruits, such ns Cherries, Plums, 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines, 
should succeed better than early and 
medium-season Apples and Pears. If bu.t 
few trees of the latter are required, it 
would not be very costly to prepare sites 
or stations for them, the soil to consist 
largeiy of the best loam obtainable. With 
ihe aforesaid additions, Uie staple cam 
be made callable of producing bush fruits, 
St rawherries, etc., as all would appre¬ 
ciate and benefit by the presence of the 
humus contained in it. They might not 
last profitable so long as would be the 
case if planted in a more suitable medium, 
especially Strawberries, which means that 
the beds and' iPlantations would have 
to be more frequently renewed than is 
usual under ordinary conditions.] 


MARROWS. 

Makuows wore exceptionally dear last 
year, partly because every kind of vege¬ 
table made higher prices than usual, 
but in a great measure on account of the 
nature of the growing time. When the 
plants were put out the weather was hot 
and dry, but with cold nights. We had 
frosts in July, and then came a spell of 
wet weather, which prevented the fruit 
setting. The Marrow last year occupied a 
rather inijportant position. Sugar had been 
allowed for it, so that it could l>e used for 
jam, and there was probably more Mar¬ 
row jam or marmalade made last year 


than had been made in the previous twenty 
years. Marrow marmalade properly made 
is quite equal to the greater proportion of 
the ordinary make of marmalade sold in 
shops, and, of course, much cheaper. Many 
fruits will ripen in September and the 
early part of October if the plants get no 
check, but we have to reckon with early 
frosts, which the Marrow is the first to 
feel. One frost in September will destroy 
the productive powers of the Marrow for 
that season. If that can be warded off 
there may be no more to harm for a month 
or more. Where Vegetable Marrows are 
grown by the acre they must, of course, 
take their chance, but in private gardens 
some protection may be given. A few 
boughs laid over when there is a sign of 
frost would frequently suffice to prolong 
the fruiting powers of the plants for 
several weeks. It seems a pity that one 
night should lower the value of the plants 
by 30 per cent., and in many cases it was 
more hist year, as they came Into bear¬ 
ing later than usual, except where unusual 
pains were taken to ensure early produc¬ 
tion. I feel convinced that in a general 
way the best plan is to sow seeds where the 
plants are to remain. Last year nice young 
plants in 2}-inch pots were put out in good 
time and carefully tended, but they were 
completely outclassed by plants that had 
never been disturbed. Not only were 
they earlier, but they fruited very much 
better. Market men do sometimes plant 
out early from pots, but they take a lot of 
pains, covering the plants with market 
baskets at night and in bad w T eather, but 
the greater part of the Marrows brought 
into tlie London markets comes from the 
simpler form of culture. Byfleet. 


LEAF-MOULD. 

Although dead leaves do no»t con¬ 
tain much plant food, they consti¬ 
tute the principal part of the humus. 
Leaves should be collected and placed in 
heaps to rot for use as a soil dressing. 
They are too good to be burnt, especially 
in these times, when stable manure is 
difficult to obtain. Where trees are plen¬ 
tiful, tlie dead leaves now lie thick on 
the ground, and if fo>r the sake of tidiness 
they are to be removed, by placing them 
in a heap and covering them with tree 
branches to prevent them being blown 
away, tlie heap will have become good 
leaf-mould by next summer. Some gar¬ 
deners mix manure with the leaves when 
the heap is being made, this, of course, 
adding considerably to the fertilising 
value of the compost. All kitchen gairden 
refuse, except weeds in seed and Potato 
haulm likely to ]>e affected with disease, 
should be thrown in the same heap. It is 
probable that the several diseases to w’hich 
the Potato is subject are preserved and 
distributed by means of the rot heap. 
Haulm, therefore, should be collected and 
burnt as soon as possible after the Pota¬ 
toes are 11 fled. 

Good leaf-mould is made by putting the 
collected dead leaves in a heap, G feet or 
so high, and in spring, say, March, and 
again in June, turning tlie heap so as to 
let the air in among the decaying mass, 
thus hastening decomposition and prevent¬ 
ing deterioration by the growth of fungi, 
which absorb the nutritive salts from soil. 
Mould thus made is all that is required 
to mix with ordinary loam for growing 
most plants in jtots. It may also be used 
as a mulch for vegetables. Lettuce, 
Radish, and Spinach do well in soil in 


which a good proportion of leaf-mould 
has been incorporated, and young Celery 
plants, Cauliflowers, Peas, and Leeks 
revel in it. Another value that dead 
leaves have in the garden is in their use 
as a protection from frost. They should 
be allowed to lie where they fail if they 
are likely to afford protection in whiter 
without excluding light from plants that 
require It. They can do no harm to the 
larger plants, such as Azaleas, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Roses, and Veronicas, and the 
usual occupants of the herbaceous border; 
on the contrary, they generally do good in 
winter, and afterwards they rot down and 
form a suitable soil mulch. Dead leaves 
among Ferns, Christmas Roses, Kni- 
phoftas, and Irises are both a help to tlie 
plants and pleasing to the eye. Plants of 
doubtful hardiness which are left in tlie 
ground nil winter can be secured against 
severe frost by placing over the soil they 
occupy a layer of dead leaves 6 inches or 
so thick, holding them in position by 
placing over them a few twiggy branches, 
such as those of Larch or Spruce. Leaves 
may also be used as a plunging bed for 
plants in pots which are left in the open 
air all winter. 

It will be seen from what has been said 
that leaves after they have fallen from 
the trees can be put to various useful pur¬ 
poses, and that, they are in themselves the 
natural source of plant food. When tlie 
cultivator takes away the leaves the soil 
is soon exhausted, unless he replaces what 
has been removed by adding manure of 
the right quality.— The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Basic slag.— Having uoed basic slag in 
my allotment last November, should I be 
doing wrong in adding lime this spring?— 
Novice. 

[You will do no harm by liming the 
land, but, unless the soil is particularly 
deficient of lime, you may get little bene¬ 
fit, since tlie basic slag contains a certain 
amount of free lime. Perhaps, however, 
the soil is too stiff or too light, in which 
case Mine would improve its mechanical 
condition.] 

Manure from tarred roads.— Replying 
to Mr. It. B. Marston on the above sub¬ 
ject, I fear that horticulturists will not 
help him in his protest, since they can¬ 
not. There is an idea among gardeners 
that manure from tarred roads is harmful 
to plant life, but I have conducted a series 
of exhaustive experiments on the subject, 
and.' I cannot find that these sweepings of 
manure from tarred roads have any de¬ 
trimental effects on plant life at all so 
long as they are well buried in the soil. 
They certainly are valuable for lightcu- 
ing heavy soils, but their value is great 
as a soil fumigant when collected from 
freshly tarred roads. On allotments this 
manure from tarred roads has proved’ ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable during the shortage of 
dung.— E. T. Ellis. 

A mistake in growing Tomatoes.— One 
of the mistakes sometimes made by people 
who grow Tomatoes for the first time i« 
filling up the pots nearly to the rim, just 
as they do other plants. If it is borne in 
mind that Tomatoes make a deal of surface 
roots and grow more quickly when soil and 
food are added when required, disapi>oint- 
meut will be saved. The pots should be 
half-filled with soil, and then, as the plants 
get established and the threadlike roots 
appear near the surface, add soil mixed 
with a little guano or rotted dung. 
“ Little and often ” is better than surfeit¬ 
ing Tomatoes with much soil at first.— 
Lkauuhst. 

Marrows without moving.— This is the 
method some friends of mine adopt with 
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successful results. They have neither 
greenhouse nor frames, yet they never fail 
t.i have good croi>s of V r egetable Marrows. 
They make up raised beds of manure and 
k ives, spreading soil over them. Early in 
May seeds are dotted about the bed and 
Ivft to take their chance. The plants are 
stow at first, but, when once established, 
iliey never look back. It is more economi- 
ntl than purchasing plants raised in a 
penhouse or frame. My own experience 
in sowing out of doors in the beds confirms 
9 k* in the belief that in the long run it is 
V'.tv satisfactory.—W. F. 

Round Beet. —I was at the trouble last 
to make inquiries among my gar- 
duiin? friends as to the sorts of Beet 
flywn. and 1 found that in the majority 
>>t instances the round or Globe varieties 
fffft* favoured. Some gardeners even go 
?■* far as to say that “ there is much of a 
nicchness” about all kinds of Beet. It 
vas to one of these that I sent, a few 
w.-eks ago, a couple of that old long sort 
Cheltenham Green-top, and was told that 
Ik! “had nothing to equal that sort.” 
Seme Iteets, though of good colour, lack 
sweetness. Cheltenham Green-top is 
passed of both these qualities, and still 
maintaius its reputation.—W. F. 


BOOKS. 

■ MODERN FRUIT GROWING.”* 


BEES. 


WATER FOR REES. 

It is well known that bees cannot exist 
or work without water. They cannot 
raise brood* without it. Daily must the 
embryo bee be supplied with water, and, 
should the weather be such ax pre¬ 
vents water-carrying for a few days, 
the larva? would die. It Is, I al¬ 
ways (think, very unlikely that bees 
have not access to some natural 
sources at the seasons when they want 
water. I have never denounced the ad¬ 
visability of providing drinking vessels, 
but I do seem to question the need of such 
things. Most books bell you to have them, 
to keep them sheltered from the wind, 
and to keep the water fresh and cool, with 
alighting conveniences, stones, corks, bits 
of stick, etc., in it. No Instance has ever 
been brought to my notice of bees dying 
from want of water in the British Isles. 
However, we admit that water Is essen¬ 
tial to bee life in breeding times. How 
far it Is essential in winter, before breed¬ 
ing commences, I leave others to say. 
Gan it really be necessary ever to put 

“a jar containing water, filled with 
rough stones to give the bees a foot¬ 
hold, on the other side of the division 
board, if there is room, the board 
having been raised slightly to admit 
the bees to the water ”? 


&vn is the title of a new work lying be- 
fore us, the author being Mr. W. P. Sea- 
brook, of tiie well-known firm of that 
name at Chelmsford. The mention of this 
fjct is, we think, a sufficient guarantee 
Sbt the information imparted and the 
i iviw tendered by the writer are based 
■ a actual experience gained as a market 
grower as well as a raiser of fruit trees 
in general on a (Large scale. It is almost 
$l*rfluous to add that this handy little 
v-luiue teems with information of a re¬ 
liable and valuable character, and as it 
is presented to the Header in a plain and 
swter-of-fact style, anyone possessed of 
"rlinary intelligence can at once grasp its 
inning and profit by it. Although 
ostensibly written for the benefit of those 
about to embark ion the cultivation of 
bnly fruit for market, both the private 
bMener and amateur will find much in 
be 127 pages which the book contains of 
3 highly instructive nature, and if occa- 
Gn arises may, without hesitation, adopt 
be advice tendered in regard to any par- 
b'lhr point or subject. The market 
-• ower and small holder will find most 
client instructions given as to selec- 
bti «>f the most suitable sites and soils, 
b w the ground*.should l>e marked out to 
^-ure precision, without which loss of 
■■i'liable space oft times ensues, how to 
!vifit, the best varieties of fruits to grow* 
: ^ r market, and their disposition, so Unit 
! -Uve pullination may be secured. 

The subject of pruning Ls concisely dealt 
and illustrated, pests and diseases 
* '1 their remedies are treated' ui>on in a 
S v which furnishes proof tliat the wriler 
l< W G1 versed in the matter, while 
Manures, cultivation, the drying of fruit, 
•m-l various other (matters, including that 
bin nee, have all received due con- 
-•'I-ration. We could still further en- 
upon the subject:, but think sufficient 
f- s said to show “ Modem Fruit 
browing’* to be a text-book worthy of a 
! 'G- V on the lw>okslielves of the market 


?r"Wcr, private gardener, 

dike. 


and amateur 


Fruit Growing, by W. P Seabrook. The 
u, f .%' xl ^ res0 . ,Harve >’ H - Mason). 1. Milr« Court, Fleet- 
«"> , London, E C. 4, 1018. Price 4a. ' 1 
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I quote from a newspaper which has a 
“ bee ” contribution now and then. I 
confess this mode is new to me, and, 
though a bee farmer may do this some¬ 
times, I should scarcely think it ts any¬ 
thing but a most infrequent practice. The 
W'riter says this suits the bees when on 
cola* days they cannot leave the hive. If 
the weather is so cold as to forbid travel, 
I think the bees would remain in the 
cluster, and not even wander off beyond 
the division board, as Individual water- 
carriers. Still, I may be wrong. 

The attention of all w r ho either have 
now r , or have had recently, any bees is 
called to the following resolution passed 
at a meeiing of the Council of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association last autumn :— 

“ That, in view of the serious 
damage cn used to the beekeeping in¬ 
dustry by the prevalence of bee 
diseases, and as the Government are 
apparently becoming alive to the im¬ 
portance of this industry, not onLy as 
affecting the fruit supply of the coun¬ 
try, but also in regard to the produc¬ 
tion of lioney, the Council of the 
British Beekeepers’ Association here¬ 
by decide to draw up a form of peti¬ 
tion to the Government, impressing 
upon them the urgent necessity of 
taking legislative measures to pre¬ 
vent tlie extension of such diseases; 
that the Committees of Beekeeping 
Associations be asked to obtain the 
signatures of all beekeepers in their 
districts to such petition; and that 
beekeeiiers in districts where there are 
no Beekcei>ers’ Associations be 
earnestly requested itb support this 
appeal.” 

Every beekeeper or bee lover will heartily 
endorse the action of the B.B.K.A. in thus 
endeavouring to urge the Government to 
take legislative measures to prevent, as 
far as possible, the spread of bee diseases. | 
I would suggest that those who wish to 
supi>ort the petition should communicate 
at once with their county B.K.A., or with 
the B.B.K.A., 23, Bedford street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


Matters are very much alive In the bee 
world, as I have stated before. I am told 
that the only need that makers have of 
advertising beekeeping appliances is that 
people may know the addresses of spe¬ 
cialists. The demand for apparatus is 
very great to-day. Buyers should select 
their providers carefully. I notice, too, 
that the large seedsmen now include in 
their catalogues collections of “ Seeds of 
Flowers for Bees”—Sutton’s, for In¬ 
stance. B. R. H. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

I continue to feel surprise, and often ex¬ 
press it in words, too, at the apparently 
calculated disregard of bee-keeping which 
gardening papers show. I should like to 
be somewhere where most horticultural 
weekly publications are accessible to me— 
a large public library, for instance—in 
order to count up the number of those 
which, even occasionally, admit a “ bee ” 
paragraph bo their columns. 

Bee-keeping notes, in their season, are 
most rare in such papers as a class, and I 
am emboldened to state that your excellent 
Gardening would top any census of gar¬ 
dening paiers which consider “Bees” as 
an essential department of horticultural 
industry. I am a regular reader of your 
weekly, and never fail to find many para¬ 
graphs not only of great interest, but also 
of great profit in your pages. But I 
should consider your journal sadly imper¬ 
fect without its Bee column. I have lately 
been attending County Lectures on Fruit 
Cultivation, in the course of which valu¬ 
able hints have been given on pruning, 
grafting, and planting of fruit-trees. I 
have also been told much about the short¬ 
age and poorness of fruit last year and in 
some previous years. But never a word 
has been said of the need of keeping bees, 
although authorities now and then timidly 
say bees are necessary for the production 
of sound and well-sliaped fruit—a fact all 
thinking gardeners know quite well. The 
Government Food Production Department 
has, it is true, just taken the matter up 
with some system, but a paper such as 
yours deserves a word of praise for tlie 
encouragement and help it gives to the 
cult, -which is one of the oldest and most 
profitable in rural life. May you go on and 
prosper! 

An Amateur Gardener and Beekeeper. 


A handsome gift. —The Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries have received from 
Messrs. James Pascal), Limited, a cheque 
for £175 Is. 6d., rep resenting the profits 
made by them on the sale of bee candy 
for the period from July 14th, 1917, to 
June 30th, 1918, in accordance with their 
promise to devote the whole of their pro¬ 
fits made from this source to any charity 
tlie Board might name. The Board have 
sent the cheque to the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, who have under¬ 
taken to devote it to the relief of a 
necessitous gardener or gardeners, giving 
preference to those gardeners who have 
had 'connection with beekeeping. Messrs. 
Pa sea 11 have also sent the Board a copy 
of^the trading accounts prepared by their 
auditors In connection with this transac¬ 
tion. These accounts sl ow that the cost 
of the sugar represents about 80 per cent, 
of the price of the candy (7d. per lb.), tlie 
cost of making the candy 10 per cent. (Id. 
per lb.), and the net profit 2 per cent, 
(about three-fifths of a farthing per lb.). 
The remaining 8 per cent, represents cost 
of lacking, postage, printing,.etc. 
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TflH WEEK’S WOt(K. 


SCOTLAND. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. j 

Fruit-houses. —Get mounds of soil made 
up for Cucumbers, and narrow borders or 
large pots filled with soil in which to set 
out Melons as soocn as the young plants 
are sufficiently rooted. For the former 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. . - . , . - . . , , f ,, 

Early Vliwa— In early houses growA is Hardy flower bord %^^ .,&? sp^t°M.^hr^ U^rX, 

well on the more, and disbudding re- I proaoh of spring, any Ufting, dividing, re- ^ d dash of or some ranisW ] 
quires attention. Where the Vines have arranging, and replanting can now 1» d weH ^ aU together. Thed 

been properly primed, this is a sunple completed Remembering that most her- form fa ' rjsdzed m0UindSj one mide! - «, c 3 

matter, as it is only necessary to rub ouit baceous plants, especially the more vigor- K ht 4 feet to 5 feet apart, an] 

“■-ous growers are gross feeders, let a snffi- Xut 1 foot awav from the pipes a.J 

oient quantity of manure be incorporated froot „. all <j{ the house. Spread a fell 

m the quarters which they are to occupy. , pi€oes of tur f beforehand over the stenl 

In the case of borders which, by reason of - - - .^ 

colonies of bulbs, have not yet been forked 


the weakest buds as they show, and to ous growers, are gross feeders, let a suffi- 
retain a sufficient number of the strongest ‘ 
of those that are showing well for fruit, 
and which are well placed. Sometimes^ 


however, a mistake is made in pruning all 


slabs or boards covering the bottom heat 1 

-, — - . j---, , , ... chamber where «the mounds are to lie to; 

Vines on the long-spur ^sy^ is ; up> fj_c«eshouldl prevent the finer particles of soil from- 

DU I OS wrvrL-im^r -hViTwmrti flu* r'rpvirvbR. MjiUa tKa 


only suited for a very limited number of 
varieties, and then disbudding becomes 
more troublesome, as the strongest buds 
break from the ends of last year’s wood, 
and it requires some courage to rub these 
out, while if they are selected for reten¬ 
tion, a year or two under such mis¬ 
management renders the Vines very ugly, 
without any gain, whatever having ac¬ 
crued, to say nothing of the harm and 
delay which arise from allowing these 
most prominent buds to develop, only to 
be removed. I advise anyone who may 
have such Vines to deal with to rub these 
buds boldly out at once, and to depend 
on bock breaks for their fruit. The 
stumpy spurs may be cut out a few weeks 
later, when all fear of bleeding is passed. 

Late Vines should be started the first 
week in March, as these mostly do best 
with a long season of growth, and by the 
time the Vines are in flower the sun will 
have gained power, and the weather will 
in all probability be conducive to a good 
set. For Muscats a temperature of 55 
degs. will not be too much to commence 
with ; as these Vines require more heat at 
aU times than the majority of other varie¬ 
ties. Should there be any sign of bleed¬ 
ing, a little styptic should be applied a 
day or two before the houses are started, 
as, once the sap is moved by artificial 
heat, it is impossible to stop any bleeding 
which may occur after until leaf-growth 
is well advanced. Wherever it is possible 
to induce a genial atmosphere in the 
houses by the aid of a bed of leaves and 
litter, tin's should be done, as it obviates 
much damping down, and is much better 
for the Vines than the frequent damping 
of the floors, etc., with oold water. Such 
a bed lightly sprinkled two or three time® 
a day with the syringe or fine ro*e-can 
keeps the moisture more equalised witiu 
out being excessive at any time. The 
above remarks pertaining to late vineries 
may be applied also to houses containing 
young Vines not intended to fruit this 
year. In the building up of such Vines it 
»s especially important that they make 
their growth soon enough in the year for 
it to become ripe during the early autumn, 
for v having no work to do in the way of 
fruiting, and being planted i.n rich soil, 
there is usually a tendency to grossuess, 
and if this is combined with late growth 
the Vines are rendered useless. Where 
planting of two-year-old Vines, known as 
cut-backs, is contemplated, these should 
now be introduced into a heated house, so 
that they may make some growth before 
being planted. When they have made 
growths not more than 1 foot in length, 
these Vinos go away well from the first, 
and make grand rods by the end of the 
season. Of course, the border should be 
made ready previously. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings inserted in 
January are now well rooted, and will be 
potted off, using a compost of loom, leaf- 
mould, and a little coarse sand. This is 
made moderately firm round the roots, 
and a small stake placed to each plant to 
secure it from injury. After potting, the 
plants are placed in frames, which are 
kept elosed for a few days, until the roots 
have recovered. They should he kept well 
exposed to the light and near the glass, 
and no artificial heat used unless the 
weather is severe-* F. W. G. 
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out further delay. The tips of all 
are now well through the soil, and no 
damage is likely to follow careful work. 
While digging or forking is being done, a 
sharp watch ought to be kept for seedling 
Michaelmas Daisies, which should be 
ruthlessly cast out. It is seldom indeed 
that any of the seedlings are as good as 
the parents, and they speedily crowd out 
better or more valuable plants if not de¬ 
stroyed. Any plants of doubtful hardi¬ 
ness which have been protected by mounds 
of ashes, leaves, or other material should 
not yet be uncovered. There has been, 
so far, but little frost, and the chances 
are that we have a severe spell yet to 
contend with. In any case, it is wise to 

delay uncovering such plants, for a few 
degrees of frost in late February or in 
March may easily do more damage than a 
comparatively severe snap in December or 
January. 

Dahlias.— If it is intended to do much 
pi'omagating among Dahlias, a beginning 
ought to be made hv introducing a few 
roots into heat. When the young shoots 
are 3 inches long, and are slipped from 
the tu1>er with a bed, they will soon root 
in slight bottom heat. The variety of 
Dahlias tends to be embarrassing, but in 
many cases it will be found advisable to 
stick to the old and proved kinds, whether 
of Cactus, Show, Fanev, or Pompone. 
There are isome good things among the 
Singles and Collarettes, while the Puponv- 
flowered section has been much improved 
during the past few years, the coarseness 
of the earlier sorts having been eliminated 
or, at least, toned down. Dahlias are 
easily raised from seeds, and the practice 
i-s occasionally—not. often—productive of 
something good. Sow now, pot off the 
seedlings when large enough until they 
Xre“finajly in 5-inch pots, harden off, and 
plant out in May. Such plants will bloom 
throughout"tb#jmmmer and autumn, and 
the flowers are'iIS^’ul for cutting. 

Vegetable garden.-^haltots may be 

planted as soon as the is sufficiently 
dry. In warm and sheltefo^ liorders, a 
line or two of Broad Beaus oafr ^c risked, 
and at the same time sowing^ these 
may he made in pots or boxes f<V trans¬ 
planting. A dwarf ea.rlv Pea canNglso l>e 
given a start in heat for a similarS, P 111 ]'" 
pose. Look through plantations of e?PA v 
Cabbages, and stir up the soil betweS™ 
the lines. Potatoes for general plantingU 
early in the season ought now to l>e care- N 
fully inspected and laid out thinly, in 
order to encourage short, <stocky growths. 
Sweet Marjoram and Basil cam be sown 
for early use, and vacant ground will, of 
course, be attended to as opportunity 
offers. 

Under glass.— The routine work of the 
season in vineries and Peach-houses re¬ 
quires attention, especially in the way of 
careful ventilation. When Vines come/ 
into bloom, the use of the swinge should • 
meantime, be discontinued. Watering irj 
the case of plant-houses becomes mor< , 
insistent, and, just at this particular' 
season, calls for some care. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


working through the crevice*. Make the 
soil fairly firm, omd when it has become 
w armed through set out the plants, settle 
the soil about the balls with tepid 
water, and put a stick to each for the 
support of the plants until they reach the 
trellis. For Melons the compost may 
consist entirely of fibrous loom of a rather 
heavy nature, as this encourages shoii- 
jointed, fruitful growth. Stimulants can 
always be administered after a crop has 
been secured and the fruits swelling off. 
Ram the loam quite firm, and put pieces 
of turf at the back ami front of the bor¬ 
der, which need not exceed 1 foot in 
width, to hold all in place. Plant when 
the compost has become w r arm, taking 
core not to bury the .stems deeper than 
they are in the pots, firm the soil round 
the roots with the handle of the trowel, 
place sticks for the support of the plants, 
and afford tepid water with a rosed pot. 
Shaft successaonai plants of both in the 
seedling stage into larger pots a* soon as 
well rooted. Figs in pots as well as 
planted-out trees started at tho beginning 
of the year wiLl no\v be unfolding their 
leave®. With a raising of the tempera¬ 
ture ito GO degs. by day, with 5 degs. less 
for tho night, and the assistance of sun¬ 
shine and in Greasing duration of daylight,’ 
growth will then become rapid, and war¬ 
rant the temperature® being raised an¬ 
other 5 degs. Pinch out the joints of the 
shoots at tlve fifth or sixth leaf a® they 
lengthen out, and if too great a number 
of fruits is developing, reduce them to 
safe limits. Afford a top-dressing of 
warm, rich compost, in which fibrous loam 
should largely preponderate, as soon as 
white feeding roots show freely on the 
tops of the balls of pot-grown tree®, and 
settle it in place with an application of 
tepid water. Maintain a moist, growing 
atmosphere in the house®, both by damp¬ 
ing and syringing, performing the latter 
i.n 'bright weather only for the present. 
vStart another house, and observe former 
directions as to temperatures, etc. Place 
Straw berries now coming into flower on 
shelves in a Peach-house or vinery at 
work, a.nd pollinate the blooms daily with 
a camel-hair brush until a crop is assured. 
Vaporiso the plants before removing them 
from the starting pit. Fill their places 
w ith plants taken from wherever the re¬ 
serve is stored. 

Plant-houses. —Shake out Achimenes 
and place them in pans or boxes partly 
filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
l\uid sand passed through a |4nch sieve. 
Jiftd lightly cover tho conns with some of 
same material. Place i .11 genial 
w nrmth to give them a start. Shake out 
jyiid repot .Gloxinias, and water sparingly 
7 jntil new growth appears. Take cuttings 
fSf Impatien® Sultani, and insert five or 
Jkix in 5-inch pots filled with fine, sandy 
?com post, and put into a close case to 
strike. Stock may also be raised from 
seed, but cuttings make the letter plants. 
Make the most of inclement weather to 
get tho inmates of stoves and other houses 
cleaned, using cither warm, soapy water 
or a suitable insecticide for the purpose. 
Also push on with tho cleaning of the 
houses, as in the generality of cases time 
cannot be afforded for doing so later on. 

A. W. 
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FLOWER & LAWN SEEDS, POTATOES 
FERTILI SERS, Ac. Po. t Free 

EDWARD WEBB & SONS (STOURBRIDCE) ITD. 


LITTLES! 
■WEED ( 
SESTROYEIi 


S ANKEYS"S»" 1 " pots 


~ t>he BEST and Cheapest-. 

5UU quantity «| uch aixa rrq.»tr«| sm * l«>. "p.* • 
quotation ( carriata" fr.qutnily iiMaatt la Hall «.la> ,t 
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gardening illustrated. 


The Reputation 

of our 


The Coming 


has been built up since 1832, when 
we made the original Lawn Mower, 
on the sound foundations of 

Excellence of Design, 
Quality of Material, 
Accuracy of Workmanship 
and 

Fairness of Price. 

After a strenuous period of work 
on Munitions we have now resumed 
the manufacture of Lawn Mowers, 
which we intend to maintain in 
their acknowledged position of 

The Bestin the World 

All the problems of labour and 
material are not yet solved but we 
are preparing to largely increase 
our output to keep pace with the 
demand which is already being 
experienced. Although we fear 
that we shall be unable to fill the 
requirements of all our customers 
this season, we feel sure those who 
will be disappointed will extend us 
their consideration and bear with 
us until such time as we are in a 
position to supply them. 


<1 SHORT- 


WEBBS’ EARLY MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER. 

The finest variety for general use ever introduced. 
1/- and 1/6 per packet, post free. 


WEBBS' Collections Of VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Best Quality and Value obtainable. 

*>/•» 7/6, 10/6 each. Contents 


When writing please mention Garde ninj Illustrated. 


on application. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


1 an unvarying 
operature have ApS? 
a genuine 

HORSE-% 

SHOE” 

BOILER. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


RANSOMES 

SIMS & JEFFERIES 

LTD. 

ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


List 63 of 
Greenhouse 
Heating Apparatus 
Poet Free. 

C. F. Ilnnell & Co., 

Ltd., 

65. Southwark 8t. 
LONDON, 8.E. 1. 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


OEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 

^ Manufacturers of all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of mo6t profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette, 

188—189, Strand, London, W C., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The “Gazette" circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette 

(Offices : 188-189, Strand, London, W.C ) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latiu-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette.’’ 


MANURE 


Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

k®* quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
Toe best known means of destroying Cater- 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lha., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5e.; 2 cwt., 

n A ’u d rh’,l? n’A'r^V 24 "' ; 10 cwt » 37B - M- i 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by raii. Over that add 3d. 


HEREFORD 

Supply VEGETABLE MANURE that suits all CROPS and 
SOILS. A customer used 561 bs. and won 41 PRIZES out 
SXMB1TS. Trial Cartons 14. Bags“lflb. 36. 
281b. 6/»,5t>lb. 12per cwt. 24- MANURE LISTS Post Free 
ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

FAMOUS FOR 40 YEARS. 


FUMERITE 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’& ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 


The most effective Powder for destroy 
ground vermin. Use it when Trend 
and making Potting Compost. 


WEED KILLER LAWN SAND, 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD, 

258, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 1. 


BAYLISS 


to the Manufacturers 


1 UMITtD 

(JttA/OLVERHAMi 

B [rlk ANO 

(JiVLONDONr. 


AT THE 

British Isles International Potato Trials 

were won by using “ Agos ” Fertilizer No. 3, when from 3 
(threellbs. of uncut tubers as seed the yield was 151 lbs 4joz. 
The Daily Mirror £50 Prize was won by using “Agos” 
Fertilizer No. 3. These Prizes were won in open competi¬ 
tion against over 750,000 competitors. Of all Wholesale 
SeeJamen. £100 in Prizes. Write for “Free ” Sample and 
Booklet to¬ 
il -- 


7a, St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham. 


Strawson Chemical C c L t » ?9 Queen Victoria S* London 
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PLANTS AND FLO WEBB. 

Heliotropes for the winter ( E .).—For 

maiiiftaLmrig a supply of Heliotrope blos- 
■ vsoms during the winter, old plants arc the 
l test, as tlicy generally bloom more freely 
than young ones. Heliotropes are usually 
referred to as greenhouse plants, but, 
whereas tho protection of a greenhouse 
will enable them to pass through t«!ie win¬ 
ter, they need more than that to imluce 
them to flower u.t that period. A house 
where a light, buoyant atmosphere is 
mainitiuned, and a temperature of 50 dogs, 
to (50 dogs., is necessary in order to on- 
vsuro success. For growing as wa.ll or 
pillar plants, or for furnishing the end of 
a glass structure, the Heliotrope is well 
suited, and in this way a considerable 
quantity of blossoms can be obtained in 
the winter. In the ease of plants grown 
in pots for winter flowering, either as 
bushes or standards, they should be stood 
out of doors in an open, sunny spot 
throughout the summer, care being taken 
to see that they do not suffer in any way— 
to keep them supplied with liquid manure 
occvisionallv, and to pick off all flower- 
buds till the end of August. Well-estab¬ 
lished plants iin pots 8 inches to 10 inches 
in diameter are best for the purjKrse. 
When standing them out of doois in the 
summer, take care that worms do not 
enter the pots. To prevont this, a good 
plan is to stand them on a bed of ooal 
ashes. 

8treptosolen Jameson! (M. It.).—This, 
sometimes known as BrowaLlia Jameson i, 
is the name of your plant. At tills time 
of the year it often loses many of its 
leaves,' and ishould bo kept moderately dry 
at the roots, as plants thus rested start 
nwny into growtli more freely in the 
spring. To flower it well it should, early 
in March, be repotted and encouraged to 
make good, free growth. A light, airy 
position is necessary, as, where shaded, 
lew flowers are borne, and they are poor , 
in colour. It will flower well outdoors 
during the summer. It does not bloom 
freely when small, but as a pyramid some j 
(> f<M>t or 7 feet liigh it is seen to best ail- I 
vantage. As a pillar or wall plant in a 
light and airy part of the greenhouse it is 
very beautiful. A sandy loa.ni, with a 
little leaf-mould or rotten manure, will 
grow it well. I 

FRUIT. I 

Fruiting young Vine (S. 3/.).—You did 
quite right in reducing the munlier of 
bundles to three on your Vine so recently 
planted. Had you allowed more, it would 
probably have di-stressed the growth for 
future bearing, and the Grapes would not 
have finished so satisfactorily. You could 
very well retain half-a-dozen bundles this 
year. If the Vine is vigorous and tho 
hunches are smaller, you could increase 
their in umber up to ten in another year’s 
time; but we should not advise more for 
a single rod of the length given. If you 
tan devote more sjxu?e to the Vine, you 
could allow an additional rod to form, 
training it from 3 feet to 4 feet from the 
existing one, and, assuming that your j 
border allows of the Vine’s Support, you 
can by these means double your crop from 1 
the same Vine. Always remember it is * 
false economy to overcrop a willing Vine; : 
it is much better to ear on the side of lend- | 
eney, because, once overdone, the further . 
growth and fruit-bearing are not so satis¬ 
factory. It must be remembered, too, 
that the heavier the crop, the more feed- | 
ing will bo required to support the Vine. 
Wireworms are injurious in a Vine bor¬ 
der, and the sooner you dear them out 

the (better.__ j 

SHOR T* BE PLIEB. 

F. Millward .—Your Camellias have 
“ sported.” This is a term whereby gar¬ 
deners descril»e any deviation from the 


usual form or colour of a plant or flower. 
It often is foujid in the Chrysanthemum 
and other plants, and many of our finest 
Chrysanthemums of to-day have originated 

as sjx>rts.- Myrth. —Yes, you may see 

the Froosias you refer to at Kew in the 
greenhouse, and the Anemones very i>ro- 
hably in tho alpine house, while in any 
florist’s window vou may see cut flowers 

of both.- TI. J'J. J .—fry Mr. T. Smith, 

Newry.- Lady Maud Ramsden .—Any 

grower of hardy plants should be able to 
supply or procure for you the plant you 

inquire about.- Lionel S. Sweeney .—If 

you add some soft soap to the lime, this 
would, no doubt, help. To make sure of 
the destruction of any inscots, the wall 
ought to be lime-whited every year. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUXTS. 

Names Of fruit. —Woodlands St. Mary .— 
Apples: 4, Rymerj 5 and 6, not reoog- 

j iiiised; evidently Local -sorts.- D. Harri- 

' son .—Specimens insufficient. 

A rare opportunity for gardening en¬ 
thusiasts. —It is axiomatic that “ free ap¬ 
proval is the test of value,” and when the 
j Waver ley Book Company (of Old Bailey, 
London, E.C.j declares itself willing to 
' send out a handsome set of books which— 
they claim—■leaches scientific gardening 
from “A” to “Z,” we know well that 
the claim can lx* made good. The Waver- 
ley “Dictionary of Practical Gardening” 
is a guide to every branch of gardening 
■suems. It is arranged on the encyclo¬ 
paedic plan (alphabetically), by means of 
which clearly stated directions for the 
successful production of garden stuff can 
lx* studied and then followed out, with no 
possibility of failure, oven by neophytes. 
A reference to our advertising column* 
explains this unique opportunity. A free 
approval form is there supplied, and we 
advise our readers to take every advan¬ 
tage of this unique offer. If, aftei seven 
clear days’ use, the inquirer decides that 
tho books are not of value 'to him, all he 
has to do is to seJid them back to the 
publishers. 

NOW READY. INDEX FOR 
191$ “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


The Index for Gardening Illustrated 
for 11)1S is now ready. It makes 12 pages, 
and contains some two thousand refer¬ 
ences to the contents of our various issues 
during last year. The Index is of invalu¬ 
able assistance to the scientific gardener — 
amateur or professional—and can be re¬ 
ferred to with advantage in all gardening 
difficulties. It shows concisely where to 
find the latest, and best ad rice, on any 
gardening subject. The price of the Index 
is S d. : post free, Off. 

We have also prepared binding cases, 
suitable for binding the whole of the 
issues for 1918. The price of the binding 
easy alone is 2s. (id. ; by post, (id. extra. 
The style is green cloth, gilt lettering, 
uniform with previous volumes from this 
office. 

Subscribers wishing to have the weekly 
parts bound may forward them to this 
office, and they will be bound and re¬ 
turned for the sum of Os. G d., inclusive 
of return carriage, binding case, and 
Index. 

Missing numbers will be supplied and 
charged for extra. 

Address Manager, G3, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, IV'. C. 2. 

WANDSWORTH UNION. — WORKING 

* G ARDENER wanted, thoroughly experienced man. 
Wages, .£2 and war bonus 19s. per week. Auply, giving 
particulars as to capabilities, age. etc . to—The Steward, 
S t. Ja mes’ Infirmary. Ousele y-rd., Balham, 8.W.12. 

A GENTLEMAN RECOMMENDS as 

KEEPER (Head or Single-handed); trustworthy 
and experienced keeper: Suffolk trained. — A. STORY, 
Graritye, Eiet Grinstcad, Sussex. 
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off to your Seedsman, 
Florist,or Corn Merchant, 
and place YOUR order for 

RITO 


It is revolutionising allotment and 
garden work by increasing to a 
really surprising extent the amount 
your land produces. No matter 
whether it is Flowers or Vege¬ 
tables you are cultivating RITO 
will giveyou a much greater yield 

PROOF POSITIVE 

lbat our claims are baawd on facts 


is * forthcoming by the hundreds of 


letters received from satisfied aten. 


Tbit is jmet one oof of many. 

Mumbles 

" I set a pint of peas and dressed them 
“ twice with RITO, out of that pint > 
“ picked over 56 lbs. ef peas i also 
“'found it wonderful for Broad Beans It 
" can’t be beaten for cropping Onions. 
“ and is a destroyer<Jf tlugaand insects 
" With Potatoes l have cleaner, better, 
" and much larger ones. It <s also a 
" checker of the rampant disease which 
“ overtakes us every year.” 

RITO «s told by all Seedsmen Corn Dealers 
Stores etc . t curt £7/6 . 4 tw* • i s Wlbs . 8(-. 

■ 4 iil . 4/6 7 lbs 2/9 In SOU of difficulty tend 

orders with cash direct to Tho MoiatirnaCo .Ltd . 

Tunnel Avonue. Greenwich , S E 10 Eotro 
charges for carriage if ordered direct —on i wt . 
nii. on 5 ® U»s . 1. ■. o« a 8 lbs end 14 tin . 9d 

RITO lulU 

everything that grows. 



The I>estselected se.ds 
supplied m2 I .packets 
T ue One St Ail 
tr dc mark is the 
cuarauice o t 
subfile- 


SEND 

THE 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

Seed-time only c<mics J 
o;u c a year, and if yrui I 
11 y inferior seed 4 and 1 hey 
\ out a failure, you cat!not 
rcil.-e your dreim of a Will- j 
r stocked (tarden. Don't risk failure. 1 
G.t One & Ali Seeds—Iheic.'iW* j 
I'-cds Ituil pay you. 1 


ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 


CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 

Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than Hrae, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KILOGRUB destroys the slugs, 
wire-worms, etc., underground, 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Fr ee oj KILOGRUB —Enamelled tws, 1/-, 1/9 
and 3/-; bags, 28 lb*., 6 /-; 66 I s. 8 /-; 112 ibs„ 
13/-. Ali packagesfne. If your Seedsman cannot 
supply, write to the Man/uacturets, JOHN 
PEAK & CO., Bridgewater Chemical Works, 
Wigan, Lancs. 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GflRDEH. 


CHANGES. 


Oxe is wondering to-d'ay how the gardens 
will be affected by the great changes tak¬ 
ing place through the world convulsion in 
winch we are now involved. It will cer¬ 
tainly set Its distinctive mark upon them 
for all time. Students of our national 
life know that Literature and Art (gar¬ 
bing is an Art) are only reflexes of the 
Spirit of the Age, and' that every heroic 
period of our history has impressed its 
own peculiar stamp upon them, whereby 
they will ever afterward be known as of 
that particular period. Literature and 
Art thrive or languish .together, and from 
the same causes, and probably the effects 
are more pronounced In the garden than 
!n any other domain. 

This is a subject of supreme importance 
to us who know r and' love our gardens, so 
that it xvill not. be out of place if our reflec¬ 
tions this week carry us away from our 
tisual routine among the flowers now 
springing to birth, and range over the 
long past and the unknown future. We 
are but so many links in an endless chain, 
iiitinitesima 1 units in the great scheme of 
things. 

\ very brief glance into the past will 
convince us all of the truth of the above 
statement. Take Literature first. Eliza¬ 
beth's reign was what is termed “ heroic.” 
Her heroes circumnavigated the world, 
'iwavering new- lands, bringing home 
much wealth. They broke up the greatest 
vor]«l power of the age, and smashed 1 the 
sreat Armada. They carried the flag over 
newly discovered oceans and emulated the 
ancient Vikings. A galaxy of genius 
sprang into existence, brilliant as the 
tfars above—names, great names, that 
wUI live for ever. There were Sidney 
Smith, Waiter Raleigh, Ren Jonson, Ed¬ 
mund Sponsor, Francis Rneon, William 
Shakespeare. Then the soul of England 
dwindled, until Cromwell and his Iron¬ 
sides awoke it, and, though it. was little 
more than a flash in the pan. it produced 
the consummate genius of Milton. 

Normal times ensued, with never a 
Junius to brighten the page till tie vic¬ 
tories of (Marlborough elevated Queen 
Anne to giddy heights and stirred the 
national spirit as it had not been stirred 
for nearly a couple of centuries. Her 
roign lias been known as ” the golden age 
f,f English Literature,” and it was 
adorned by such writers as Swift, Pope, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Fielding, and 
others. Then came a long eclipse. We 
could expect little else what time the four 
•Icorges ruled over ithe land. True, the 
latter half of George the Third’s reign 
was sufficiently heroic, but the struggle 
^as too long drawn out, and fthe manners 
oo gross to produce outstanding genius, 
'be reaction came only after a long 
I^riod, when, under^ Queen Vlftoria. 

wealth,,-,education, 


Thackeray, Macaulay, Dickens, and Car¬ 
lyle upheld the traditions of the great 
writers of the past. 

This rapid resume leads up to a 
point. Garden students will note at once 
tha t these great periods in Literature were 
equally great in other domains of Art, 
and, not least, in Gardening. Every one 
of the periods lias left to us its own pecu¬ 
liar style. The Elizabethan garden was 
part of the Elizabethan architecture—pic¬ 
turesque, stately, elegant, ornate. It 
was at the very beginning of gardening, 
because up till lier father’s time the only 
gardens of note were those of the Abbeys. 
Her gardeners did really great things— 
they worked on original lideas. The suc¬ 
ceeding Cromwellian period, though short, 
was long enough to leave its mark. It 
gave us dull gardens, strictly utilitarian— 
large and important herb gardens, well- 
stocked orchards, and dull Yew hedges. 
The brightness and elegance of its pre¬ 
decessor disappeared—its spirit was 
austere. Queen Anne restored the state¬ 
liness of the Elizabethan Age, but she 
gave us formality and primness, beauty 
on precise military lines. The prominence 
given to the topiary art was its chief 
characteristic, and* this was overdone. The 
gorgeous peacock strutted and' screamed 
beneath its imitation an Yew*, and repre¬ 
sentations of other figures peopled the gar¬ 
dens with mutes. The general moral de¬ 
pravity of the rich and the unsettled state 
of the country during the reigns of the 
Georges left, the garden untouched. It 
created nothing—or, at least, nothing dis¬ 
tinctive—and perhaps this was just as 
well if their four-square architecture was 
an indication of what then stood for Art. 

The times that begat great writers and 
great gardeners also begat great painters, 
•though painting never found a home here 
until the reign of Anne. It is rather the 
liistory of other peoples which proves 
this; but from the days of Reynolds 
downward great occasions have produced 
great men. 

Now, I take it, that if ever any period 
in our country’s history may be termed 
‘ heroic,” the times we are passing 
through now may claim to be more so 
than any which have gone before. This 
time it is epoch-making, vieing with the 
great Elizabethan days. Great changes 
ore pending ; nay, young as the days are 
as yet, they are already apparent. Like 
tiny clouds travelling swiftly across the 
sky portending a change in the weather, 
so the changes already with us are but 
the forerunners of great things to come. 
Our language is changing, becoming more 
crisp, terse, and direct. Our literature is 
changing; its phrases grow in intensity 
and force. Our Art is changing : is more 
rugged, true, and fixing. If? are changing; 
our way of looking at things is changing ; 


our habits are changing. Great and funda¬ 
mental changes are coming—let us hope 
for the common weal. Then we may take 
it for granted that changes cannot be kept 
out of the garden. Neither would we 
wish them to be. I have my own ideas 
as to how those changes will show them¬ 
selves ; but, as I have used’ up all my 
space, I will touch upon these next week. 

F. J. F. 

THE PASSING OF THE FORESTS, 191S. 
Mates of the windy sky, 

Mates of the greenwood way, 

Mates of the hill and plain, 

Listen my lay! 

Listen! the forest is passing 
To*Memory Dale, 

Dread ye the grey wings of silence 
O’er upland and vale. 

Passing the Oaks of old Britain, 

(O! Sherwood and Dean) 

Beech of the chalk-hills of Wessex 
(Dear days, gold and green!) 

Sun-haunted Ash of the Midlands, 
Elms in their prime. 

Chestnuts of pink and white beauty, 
Bee-loved Lime. 

Sycamores heavily foliaged, 

Slender-spired Larch, , 

Towering up to the azure, 

’Thwart the stars’ march. 

Pines of the Heather-clad Highlands, 
Spruce of the hill, 

Silver Birch, queen of the coppice, 
Loved by the rill. 

Plant,* ere their passing be ended, 

O! Comrades, shall we 
Leave but the memory of music 
To Mates-that-shall-be? 

Mates of the windy sky, 

Mates of the greenwood way, 

Mates of the hill and plain. 

Listen To-day! 

Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. 

N iddcrdale. 

flotes of the Week; 

The Giant Fir (Abies grandis).—In the 
Highlands of Scotland this Western 
North American Fir is giving excellent 
results up to an altitude of 900 feet to 
1,100 feet, and is likely to prove useful 
for forest planting in various situations 
where trees producing better timber 
might not succeed’. In its native country 
ic sometimes grows 300 feet high, with a 
trunk 5 feet in diameter. Like other 
Firs, it gives the most satisfactory results 
where the climatic conditions are on the 
moist side, the soil cool and rich in 
•humus, and the atmosphere free from 
impurities. It should be raised from 
seeds, and planted in permanent places 
whilst quite small.—D. 

Achillea filipendulina Parker’s var.—I 

have ha.4..^jai«e ,ijn.<jcii ,tbta...showy 
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plant, for some years, and it never fails to 
give me pleasure when, in bloom. A great 
number of my herbaceous plants had to 
be “scrapped” during the war, but I 
kept this patch intact, because it made' 
such a fine splash of deep yellow colour 
and lasted' so long. It is of the easiest 
culture in good soil, the stems are strong 
and never need staking, and, as it is not 
very suitable for cutting for the house, It 
escapes the fate which befalls so many of 
its neighbours in the daily raids which 
are made upon the garden for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying the house—or friends— 
with cut flowers. I do not grudge the 
cutting, but I am thankful that some few 
flowers are considered unsuitable for cut¬ 
ting.—W. O. C. 

8pir®a Lindleyana. —Those who want a 
good specimen shrub for a lawn Which 
will be attractive, whether in bloom or 
not, will find this a very good species for 
the purpose. It is of vigorous growth, 
and' in a few years will make a bush 8 
feet or 10 feet high and as much through, 
with very handsome pinnate foliage. In 
July it will be covered with trusses of 
cream-coloured, feathery blossom, and, 
although the flowers are comparatively 
short-lived, the foliage is so handsome 
that the shrub always looks well, and in 
the winter, after the leaves have fallen, 
the rich brown branches give quite a 
wartn touch of colour. It Is rather a 
greedy feeder, and appreciates an annual 
mulch of leaves and a little old stable or 
cow manure.—N. L. 

Dianthus Hoddawigii. —Growers know 
well the great value of the varieties of 
this In the flower garden, not only for 
tilling borders, but for furnishing cut 
flowers. I have grown these Dlanthuses 
extensively for both purposes, and, being 
fortunate in obtaining a good strain, I 
have been pleased with the rich colours 
and the big percentage of double flowers 
of large size. I have found the best re¬ 
sults follow when the seeds are sown very 
thinly in boxes filled with good soil. The 
boxes should be at least 4 inches deep and 
well drained. Fibrous loam and leaf- 
soil, in equal proportions, form a suitable 
compost, with the addition of coarse, 
clean sand, and a 5-inch potfut of old mor¬ 
tar rubble to a peck of the compost will 
prove beneficial. Very early transplant¬ 
ing of the seedlings is not advisable, and 
for that reason I allow the seedlings 
plenty of room, and to have several rough 
leaves before they are disturbed. While 
the seedlings are being reared, the culti¬ 
vator should dig and enrich the soil in 
which the plants are to flower. Put in a 
liberal quantity of well-rotted manure, 
burying it quite 3 indies below the sur¬ 
face, so that the roots will not come into 
direct contact with it a.t the time of plant¬ 
ing. Mix with the soil some old mortar 
rubble, at the rate of a C-Inch potful per 
square yard of ground, and while the soil 
is fairly dry tread it firmly. Given good 
treatment, the plants will form nice, 
bushy specimens, which will flower till 
very late in the autumn.—G. G. B. 

Twigs with cut flowers_ One of the 

prettiest combinations of cut flowers I 
have ever had on the dinner table in Feb¬ 
ruary is some thick, clear glass vases 
filled with twigs of Corous Mas, the 
Cornel Cherry, now spangled' with their 
bunches of wee golden flowers, and a few 
white Freesias, and their tender green 
leaves poked In among the twigs here and 
there in little tufts of flowers and leaves 
as if they were growing. We do not 
often enough make use of twigs mixed 
with flowers. The first Daffodils look 
charming with twigs ^>f Prunus TPissardi 

Digitized by 


just showing its young brown leaves and 
pearly buds. But Elm twigs, rosy with j 
their tiny flowers, or Alder, with droop¬ 
ing catkins, are equally 'effective to show 
up the sulphury-yellow of the Daffodils. 
It makes a change, too, from always giv¬ 
ing them their own green leaves, is better 
for the plants, as leaving the leaves to 
obtain food from the air, and, best of all, 
when the Daffodil flowers are still scarce, 
a few go a very long way stuck amon£ the 
warm brown twigs.—E. A. Bowles. 

Notes from Dublin.— The Mimosa is 
now lighting up Dublin’s dirty streets, 
the sprays lookiiig a little tired by the 
(time they reach the flower-girls’ baskets, 
but welcome to many during a time when, 
if not actually a flower famine, scarcity, 
at least, prevails. Last year at this time 
Mimosa took the form of Acacia Bailey- 
ana, much more beautiful, to my think¬ 
ing, in its smaller, more elegant, silvery- 
blue foliage than the typical A. dealbata, 
and certainly more enduring when cut. 
Ic was a matter for regret that the fine 
specimen of Acacia dealbata, planted out 
by Captain Riall in the grounds of Old 
Oomna, Bray, and which in but a few 
short years was rapidly approaching tim¬ 
ber-like dimensions, should have been 
utterly wrecked by a storm some twelve 
months since. Wind 1 and wet, however, 
are our Mte-noire rather than frost, the 
more especially on the south side of the 
city, where of late country roads have 
been redolent with Petasltes fra grans, the 
Winter Heliotrope, and nothing more 
cheery than great colonies of Words¬ 
worth’s darling, the little Celandine, in 
sheets of gold and green.—K., Dublin , 
February 20th, 1919. 

Enkianthus oampanulatus. — Enkian- 
thus Is closely allied to Andromeda. It 
contains several species of flowering 
shrubs that are well adapted for the out¬ 
door garden, although they are not very 
commonly grown. E. oampanulatus is a 
summer-leafing shrub, native of Japan. 
It grows 4 feet to 0 feet high, and is of 
erect habit, with numerous thin, though 
rather rigid, branches. The white, 
drooping flowers are borne in short 
racemes from terminal buds about the 
same time as the young leaves appear. 
There is a variety Palibinii, with reddish 
flowers, which is really more ornamental 
than the type, but it is not very often met 
with. In addition to their flowering 
qualities, both the species and the variety 
are conspicuous in autumn, by reason of 
■the rich orange and red shades taken on 
by the leaves before they fall. The most 
suitable soil is that of a moderately moist 
character, free from lime. Light loam 
containing a little peat of leaf-mould 
suits admirably. Cuttings of young 
shoots Inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July root readily, while Increase 
may also be effected by means of seeds.— 
D. 

A useful greenhouse Begonia (B. mani- 
cata).—One of the beet of all the Begonias 
is B. manlcata, a rhlzomatous species 
from Mexico, suitable for a greenhouse 
with a minimum winter temperature of 
50 degs. Fahr. Although It belongs to the 
group with creeping stems, the branches 
can be got to assume an erect position 
and attain a height of 2 feet to 3 feet. 
The leaves, produced on long stalks, ,are 
very attractive, being bright green with 
numerous reddish appendages on the 
under surface, and often 9 inches to 12 
inches across. The small, pink flowers 
are in large, erect panicles on long, stout 
stalks, and are borne well above the 
leaves. The inflorescences appear from 
the leaf axils, and a considerable number 
is borne by a well-grown plant, the flower¬ 


ing period' extending from early winter to 
spring. It is easily increased by cuttings 
inserted in light soil In a warm propa¬ 
gating frame during early spring, and, 
once rooted, young plants grow rapidly if 
/potted lightly in a compost of four parts 
fibrous loam, one part fibrous peat, and 
one part coarse silver sand. Large pans 
or pots may be used, and the best speci¬ 
mens may require them 9 inches to 12 
inches in diameter. When the soil is well 
filled with roots, liquid manure should be 
given at least once a week. Throughout 
the growing period a warm and moist at¬ 
mosphere is required.—K. 

Vltls Henryana. —Among the numerous 
new Vines that have been received from 
China during the present century, V. 
Henryana is worthy of attention, both on 
account of Its self-clinging habit and the 
beautiful colouring of its velvety leaves. 
Ic is a native of Central China, and was 
originally brought to notice by Prof. 
Henry, of Dublin University, who col¬ 
lected specimens in 1885, seeds having been 
received by Messrs. Veiteh some fifteen 
years later from Mr. E. H. Wilson. Natu¬ 
rally a vigorous-growing plant, its 
branches reach a height of 25 feet or 
more; therefore, it can be planted' against 
high walls, to which it attaches itself by 
the dose-like terminatioois of its tendrils 
in the same way as the common Vitis in- 
oonstans. The leaves are of a rich, vel¬ 
vety green, with a silvery mark in the 
centre and pinkish mid-rib, veins, and 
leaf-stalk. In autumn they turn to a rich 
shade of red before falling. It can be 
used with advantage ns a change from 
the ratiler too prevalent V. inconstans, or 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, as it is often called. 
In the neighbourhood' of London it must 
be growh against a wall, as it is not quite 
hardy In the open ground. It is not very 
fastidious regarding aspect, and good 
plants have been noted on walls with a 
north-west or almost north exposure.—D. 

Winter Aoonite (Eranthls hyewalls).—AV. 
McGuffog’s note on the Winter Aconite’s 
early appearance this season reminds me 
that Gerard, so long ago as 1597, recorded 
the marked difference there is in the 
beauty of its flowers in different seasons. 
Ills words are so quaint and picturesque 
as to be w'orth quoting. 

“ This kind of Aconite is called small 
yellow'e Woolfisbane, whose leaves 
come foorth of the ground in the dead 
time of winter, many times bearing 
the snowe upon the heades of his leaves 
and flowers; yea, the colder the 
weather is and the deeper that the 
snowe is, the fairer and larger is the 
flower; and the warmer that the 
weather is, the lesser is the flower, and 
woorse coloured.” 

In fact, like many mountain plants, it is 
the better for being kept back under snow 
until a spell of farmer 'weather brings it 
out with a rush, the flower-buds having 
thoroughly matured meanwhile, and, of 
course, in such seasons there Is always a 
better display, as the majority of plants 
open their blossoms simultaneously. This 
season the first blooms appeared here on 
December 24th, and there is a sprinkling 
of flowers only Instead of the solid carpet 
one likes to see, and, as old Gerard lias it, 
they are “woorse coloured.” I marvel 
that a plant that reproduces itself so freely 
from seed has not given us some varieties. 
I have heard of, but never saw, seinl- 
double forms. A white one ought to ap¬ 
pear now and again, and forms with varie¬ 
gated leaves also. Let us keep our eyes 
open and, if such appear, carefully pre¬ 
serve them and add to the Interest of the 
garden in the opening year.—E. A. 
Bowles, Myddelton House , Waltham 
Cross, N. iralfrcm 
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ture of the warmest part of the green¬ 
house suiting them. In selecting shoots 
for cuttings, (those of weak or medium 
vigour only are preferable to the strong 
ones. The double-flowered form of E. 
purpurascens is of so stout a nature that 
in order to obtain the best cuttings the 
plants should be grown somewhat warmer 
than usual in order to draw* the shoots. 
As the propagation of these plants is 
somewhat difficult, many prefer to pur¬ 
chase young specimens established in 
small pots. If the plants axe obtained 
late in the summer or in early autumn, it 
will not be long before there is a return 
for the outlay In the shape of a display 
of blossoms. After these are over, the 
plants should be cut back to within 2 
inches or 3 Inches of the base of the. pre¬ 
vious season’s growths. Directly new 
shoots are pushed out the plants should 
be repotted, using pots a size larger than 
those in which they have previously been. 
The most suitable compost is fibrous peat, 
pulled to pieces with the hand and mixed 
with n little silver sand. The pots should 
be quite clean and effectually drained. 
In potting it is particularly essential that 
the soil be pressed down very firmly, and 
that the ball of earth is not buried more 
deeply than it was before. The roots 
must be in a moist condition when the 
plants are potted. After potting an in¬ 
creased amount of warmth nnd moisture 
will be of sendee, giving more air later 
on. The result of this will be good, 
sturdy growth, which, under suitable con¬ 
ditions, will yield a wealth of blossoms. 
The plants may then, by the end of July 
or early in August, be stood out of doors. 
In order to ripen their growth. They 
must at that period not be allowed to 
suffer from want of water. This caution 
is particularly necessary, ns the peaty 
soil dries so quickly. With regard to 
pruning after flowering, do not aim at a 
plant with a mass of slender shoots sug¬ 
gestive of a Birch broom, as the strong 
ones flower the best, while those of the 
miniata or long! flora section must not be 
cut back so hard as the winter-blooming 
kinds. W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hippeastrums (Amaryllis).—Some of 
the bulbs which ripened very early, and 
do not require repotting, will now be 
started, into growth for flowering in the 
New Year. They are placed in a light 
position, where a moist atmosphere 
and a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. is maintained. The bulbs 
will not require much water until the 
flower-spike is well advanced, as com¬ 
parative dryness will retard the growth 
of the leaves until the flowers have de¬ 
veloped. Previous to starting the bulbs 
into growth, they should be thoroughly 
cleansed with some insecticide to destroy 
any insects present. The drainage must 
also be put right. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur¬ 
purea).—Vallotas frequently suffer from 
want of repotting, and there is no better 
time than the present to remedy this state 
of things. Good loam which has been 
stacked a few T months with a little leaf- 
mould and coarse sand and clean pots 
and' crocks are essentials for giving Val¬ 
lotas a new lease of life. Care Is needful 
In repotting, clearing away as much of 
the old nnd worn-out soil as is possible. 
Ample drainage must be provided. After 
potting one good watering will suffice 
until the roots have become established 
in the fresh material, and the warmest 
part of the greenhouse ought to be 
assigned the plants for a time. Vallotas 
are very popular with (many people, aud' 
tills is accounted for owing to their free 
flowering, and to thelllact that they do 
well in a suijny w^d^w,- Townsman. 


Flowering shoots of Epacris The Bride . 


from white to deep carmine or crimson, 
til rough various intermedia te shades of 
pink and rose. All of these flower during 
tiie winter, and neat little bushes In pots 
from 5 Inches to 6 Inches in diameter 
form a charming feature in the greem 
house when flowers are com pa ratively 
scarce. One species, Epacris flongiflora, 
and a few varieties obtained therefrom, 
differ from those previously mentioned. 
They are of a far more spreading habit 
of growth, and the individual blossoms, 
remarkable for their length, hang from 
the undersides of the shoots. Thev are in 
colour bright crimson Tipped with Iw^lte, 
and ar£ not at thefk. btitfl'l tWkbring. 


r a scens is now regarded as the correct 
si»ecific name. 

Some of the Epacrises hre in a state of 
nature spread over a considerable tract of 
country in Australia, where they occupy 
a similar position to the Heaths of South 
Africa. The 

Propagation of the different kinds of 
Ejiacrls Is effected by means of cuttings 
of the young shoots, taken when they 
have lost their succulent character, and 
become partially woody. They are then 
dibbled firmly into well-drained pots of 
peat and sand, sifted fine, and covered 
with a bell glass till they are rooted. They 
do not require much heat, the tempera- 


IpOOR PltBflTS. 


EPACRISES. 

Practically the whole of the Epacrises 
are natives of Australia, though two or 
t^iree occur in New Zealand. While the 
list of garden varieties is an extensive 
one, there are but few true species in cul¬ 
tivation ; indeed the Kew Hand List gives 
the names of but six species. In the gar¬ 
den forms most of them nrc characterised 
by an upright habit of growth, the flowers 
dispised as in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion of the beautiful white-flowered 
rariety, The Bride. The colours vary 


Varieties of this group are E. miniata 
splendens and' Eclipse. A double-flowered 
Epacris is to be found In E. purpurascens 
flore-plcno. The blossoms of tills, Hike 
little rosettes, are closely packed in the 
axils of the leaves for some distance along 
the sturdy shoots. There is a form of 
this with pure white flowers, known as 
nivalis, and another in whicli the blos¬ 
soms have a pinkish tinge. In the late 
seventies of the Inst century, when this 
Epacris was first introduced, it was 
known ns E. onosi me flora, but purpu- 
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GARDEN PEAS. 

Good, fresh Green Peas are welcome in 
every household, and few vegetables are 
held in higher esteem. Thanks to the 
large number of varieties now obtain¬ 
able, It is an easy matter, with a reason¬ 
able amount of cure, to produce Peas in 
the open at least live months in the year. 
Tliere are few eroips that pay better for 
deep cultivation and libeml manuring; in 
fact, it is practically a waste of time and 
trouble to attempt to grow good crops of 
the best varieties unless the land is 
liberally treated in this respect. This 
should' be done during the winter or early 
spring months. Anyone may be fairly 
successful in procuring good crops with 
very little trouble, for about a month— 
viz., the last fortnight in June and the 
lirst in July ; but it is from then on¬ 
wards, especially if the weather is very 
dry, that it is difficult to keep up an un¬ 
broken supply, unless the land is well 
prepared and a careful selection of varie¬ 
ties made. There a re few vegetables 
(that differ so much constitutionally as the 
different varieties of Peas, and those only 
should be grown to any extent which by 
experience have proved to be best suited 
lor one’s own district. There are a few i 1 
standard varieties that seldom fail, and 
may safely be included In every collec¬ 
tion. In mentioning w’hat I believe to be 
among the best, I do not for one moment 
pretend to name those only which are 
worthy of cultivation, or that will suc¬ 
ceed best in every county (as this would 
be a very lengthy list), but simply those 
w’liich 1 have proved to be of exceptional 
merit, and which seldom fail when pro- 
]>erly growui. Quality in the Pea. is, in 
my opinion, the most essential point. 
Each one I mention may be trusted in 
this respect. The white or round-seeded 
varieties are now’ hardly w’orth growing, 
as they have long ago been superseded in 
quality by productiveness, and they are 
so slightly earlier that it is not worth 
considering. I am not in favour of very 
dwarf varieties, except for frame culture 
or growing on narrow’ borders. For tills 
purpose I have found Little Marvel, 
height IS Indies, and Sutton’s Green 
Gem, 15 inches, excellent varieties in 
every respect. Carter's Early Mora, 3J 
feet, Sutton’s First-of-All, 3$ feet, and 
Early Giant, 4 feet, can safely be relied' 
on w r hen true to name. Carter’s Datsy is 
a variety well knowm, and should be in 
eluded in every collection. Under good 
cultivation it attains a height of 3 feet to 
3* feet. It is of vigorous growth, good 
constitution, and succeeds on almost any 
•soil. Duke of Albany, 5 feet, I consider 
one of the best second' earlies, and have 
■never known it fail. Peerless, 3 feet 
Harvestman. 5 ^fePt• Aldermin. 5 feet 
mid Sutton’s Aiimcfcofr c|LM*/are re¬ 


liable maincrop varieties, Of late varie¬ 
ties, Autocrat, 4 feet, and Sutton’s Late 
Queen, 3* feet, are unsurpassed by any 
wiith w’hich I am acquainted. These do 
remarkably well in any soil or jiosl- 
tion, are seldom attacked' by mildew, and 
are heavy bearers. 

One of the most serious mistakes gene¬ 
rally made in relation to Pea culture is 
overcrowding, and I venture to say that 
there are more Peas spoilt by sowing too 
thickly and allow ing them to become over¬ 
crowded than from any other cause. 
Marrowfat Peas should be sowm in double 
lines in the trench, placing the seed at a 
regular distance of 2 inches apart, remov¬ 
ing every other one when about 3 inches 
high, and in the case of extra strong 
glowers a space of (1 inches to 7 inches 
between the plants is none too much. 

Lilford Hall, Northants. F. W. G. 


(about 150 plants). Out of this there 
W’ere only two poor heads, and! all true. 
In some others not half of them was 
good. The same may be said of Cab¬ 
bage, etc. 

Last summer a society in connection 
with a military college sent two men to 
visit the gardens of all those (about 150 
of them) who w’ere to exhibit a.t the 
show. I was impressed with the high 
standard of the crops in some, compared 
to others. No crop interested me so much 
as did Globe Beet. A large grower of 
this crop for market told me that from 
one source he had 50 per cent, of the crop 
Egyptian. In the same man’s lield I saw 
Large patch of a strain of Pragnell’s 
Beet w’hich wa« true to the type. This 
seed was from a stock that had been 
grown for twenty-five years from selected 
roots. Few things are more interesting 
than working up a stock of a selected 
strain of vegetable or flower. Keeping 
up the standard of what we have is more 
important than trying to obtain some¬ 
thing new and all too often worthless. 

Dorset. 


THE VENTILATION OF POTATO PITS 
(GRAVES OR CLAMPS). 

Serious losses have occurred this season 
in the pits of Potatoes in various parts of 
the country. The Board of Agriculture 
advise growers to examine their pits at 
once. Where these are heated the owmer 
should either turn, dress, and re-clamp 
ware and seed separately, or adopt a sys- ] 
tern of ventilation. (1) By making ventila¬ 
tion holes about 1 foot square along the 
bottom and on both sides of the pit. At 
the same time the w’hole ridge of the pit 
should be uncovered. The bottom of the 
ventilation holes should be sloi>ed so that 
rain runs away from, and not into, the pit. 
During very severe weather these ventila¬ 
tion holes might be filled with loose straw’; 
or (2) by removing the soil from the side 
of the pit, in strips 1 foot wide, extending 
from the ridge to the base on both sides of 
the pit at distances of every 10 yards. The 
ridge of the pit should also be uncovered. 
During very severe w’eather these ventila¬ 
tion simees should be filled with straw’. 

By ventilating the pits in one or other of 
these w’ays it is hoped that the temperature 
will be kept normal, and that the gases 
develojied iu the pits w ill be replaced by 
fresh air. 


HOME-SAVED SEEDS. 

It is of Hie greatest importance that 
nothing but the best seeds should be sowm. 
Last season I noticed in several allot¬ 
ments that some growers were allowing 
plants of three or four kinds of Kale to 
seed, others Sprouting Broccoli, others 
Cabbage, while one had a late Broccoli. 
Seeing that most of these were in bloom 
at the same time, it could not be ex 
Iiected that seeds of any one of them 
would be true to type. In one of these 
allotments I noticed how superior some 
green crops were to others. In one in¬ 
stance I counted a bed of Scotch Kale 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The early sowing of Broad Beans.—I 

question if, in ordinary seasons, there is 
much gain in sowing Broad Beans in Feb¬ 
ruary. More esi>eeially is this so in cold 
climates and in soil (which is inclined to 
be heavy and moist beneath, although it 
may be dry on the surface. Germination 
Is apt to be feeble aiul delayed, while a 
proportion of the seeds is aim os. sura to 
rot, this leaving a gappy line. It is pre¬ 
ferable, on the w’hole, to delay sowing till 
the middle of March, when the ground i3 
drier and \vanner, and w’hen, conse¬ 
quently, germination will be more speedy 
and the growth'more vigorous. Broad 
Beans, in a general way, are too crowded, 
a space of 3 feet between the rows and 8 
inches bctw’een the individual plants being 
none too much— A Scottish Gardener. 

Shallots In the allotment.— Those who 
have taken up allotments, and who have 
had to break in hitherto uncultivated 
ground, may have experienced a difficulty 
with the cultivation of Onions, whether 
from seed or from plants w’hieli have 
been purchased'. This failure is not un¬ 
common in the case of new’ ground, and 
until such becomes sufficiently fertile for 
the more exacting crop, the cultivator 
would fiud it profitable to plant Shallots. 
These are, for many purposes, not in¬ 
ferior to Onions, pnd they will succeed 
where the latter fail. Early planting is 
recommended, and the crop will he ready 
for harvesting at midsummer. If at that 
time some of the 1 best cloves are selected 
and replanted, a second crop may he 
secured before the close of the season. 
The pecuniary value of a good crop of 
Shallots ought to be a further induce¬ 
ment. The average price quoted in seeds¬ 
men’s lists is Is. Gd. per lb., equal to 
£8 8s. j>er cwd.—a good return when the 
ease with which Shallots may he grown is 
taken into consideration.—W. McGufpou. 

Vegetable Marrows are very easily 
forced, and are generally appreciated. 
For this purpose a small sowing should 
now bo made, placing the seeds singly 
into small pots. The seedlings sliouid be 
potted auto 6-incli :>ots as soon as they 
show the second leaf. After the plants 
have become W’ell establislied, plant out o 
w’eil-prepared, mild hotl>ed.s on porta * 
frames. If propel’ attention is g J ve^ 1 , i 
plants w’ill yiela good crops of tender * “ 

rows during April and May, and wiien 
is safe to do so the lights and frame*i ® . 
l>e removed, and the plants will eon i 
to yield an abundance of fruits till la 1 
the autumn. Excellent varwj*? 8 . 
forcing are) ,Etyicvi|r^ and Table Dam . ■ 
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OUTDOOR 

UUUM MOXADELPHUM VAR. 
SZOVITZIANUM. 

\fnu ranking with the noblest of garden 
Lj es, reaching, when established, 4 feet 
£ feet high, this handsome Caucasian 
id is also among the least fastidious, 
raided soil and situation suit it. In 
tins connection it should be said that it 


PIiflflTS. 

of such a soil with grit and leaf-mould 
added thereto, and a liberal addition of 
well-decayed' manure worked into the 
lower half of the mixture, planting the 
bulbs 0 inches or so deep, failures should 
l>e few. Failures may usually be traced 
to the non-observance of some of the de¬ 
tails named above, to planting this sun 7 


perish entirely in a year or two, while 
others in strongish loam have become a 
complete success. Some of these have 
been associated with dwarf green Hollies 
and Olearia Ilaastii, evergreens, which, 
while affording ground shelter in early 
spring, admit of the Lilies rising out of 
them to display their worth. 

A June-flowering kina’, and an early 
riser because of it, some protection from 
cutting winds in spring is desirable, and 
may be afforded in a variety of ways. 
Sturdy and of strong growth, the leafy 



Lilium monadelphum var. Szovitzianum. 


Iln uiistakably a loam-loving plant, with 
J^dded preference for cool, stiffisb-in- 
' d loams, and those of a calcareous 
in particular. Lime, indeed, in 
// foni i or other would appear more or 
*'sential to it, and to its permanent 
ami longevity more particularly, 
■'his respect it may be likened to L. 
jfcde, also a grand Lily for calcareous 
1 s - though these appear loss essential 
Ft* s than to the subject pf the 
m Riiveu.iL dept lipf- 


loving sort in too wshady a place, or to the 
erroneous idea that the biggest bulbs of 
Lilies are the best for planting. In some 
instances, indeed’, they are the reverse of 
this, and, remaining stationary or sulky 
in tlie soil, are apt to be overtaken by 
younger bulbs of medium size, that, be¬ 
coming re-established right away, in¬ 
variably carry on and constitute a fea¬ 
ture. I have seen the finest bulbs of this 
iorious Lily associated with the Rhodo¬ 
dendron in specially prepared peat beds 


stems, surmounted by a great pyramid of 
lH?nduious bells, are self-supporting for 
the most part. In colour this splendid 
Lily varies from lemon to rich yellow, the 
segments of the perianth (petals) either 
self-coloured or faintly or copiously 
marked with purple. In this connection 
it is interesting to recall that Dr. Wallace, 
in “ Notes on Lilies,” published more 
than forty yeajs ago, wrote :—“ We have 
bad in one season gflrjMh L5()0 -spikes in 
Ul-xan, with 
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each spdke, some of the flowers C inches 
across, most beautifully coloured, 
scarcely any two alike—a sight of beauty 
that falls to the lot of but few.” Varia¬ 
bility of such a nature is by no means nn 
unwelcome sign, and affording an unmis¬ 
takable clue to reproduction by means of 
seeds, the gardener should 1 take the hint 
for what it is worth. Incidentally, it 
might constitute a clue to the somewhat 
uncharacteristic podse of the flowers 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
and the absence of the usually pyramidal 
inclination of the spike as a whole. The 
best planting season for this Lily Is early 
autumn—September-October—though pot 
plants or dormant bulbs, if available, may 
still be planted. E. H. Jenkins. 


SOME YELLOW-FLOWERED 
CLEMATISES. 

Although Clematises with yellow flowers 
are not common in gardens, several 
species bear blossoms of that colour. The 
treason for the scarcity of species in gar¬ 
dens, mot alone yellow-flowered, but all 
species, is that there are so many fine- 
flowered varieties that the species, no 
matter how attractive, are often neg¬ 
lected*. But there are places or positions 
that are more suitable for si>eeiea than 
for the large-flowered garden varieties, 
iwrticularly in the wilder parts of the 
garden, where they can be allowed to 
grow unrestricted over a large bush, a 
small tree, or an old fence. Such natu¬ 
rally-grown plants are usually infinitely 
more picturesque and beautiful than the 
formally-trained wall specimens one 
sometimes meets with, while they give 
little or no trouble once they are estab¬ 
lished. Species have an advantage over 
garden varieties, inasmuch as they are 
more certain. Garden varieties have a 
peculiar (habit of suddenly wilting and 
dying when apparently in full vigour—a 
trouble that rarely occurs amongst spe¬ 
cies. The trouble may result, to some ex¬ 
tent, to loss of stamina, due to too much 
inbreeding, aggravated by propagation by 
grafting or from cuttings. Species, on, 
the other hand, are usually increased by 
seeds; tlierefore, a fresh start is made 
with each generation of plants. 

Clematises are fond of lime ; therefore, 
if the nntubal soil iii the ]x>sition chosen 
for them is not of a limy nature, lime 
should be added to the Boll at planting 
time, and a little given now and then in 
after years. They revel In deep, rich 
loam, and may be expected to last in 
good condition for many years. When 
planting to climb over bushes or trees, it 
is a good plan to prepare jx>sitions about 
the outskirts of the branches rather than 
near the centres of the supports, for they 
not only get more light and air, hut are 
less likely to suffer from drought. If at 
planting time the shoots are not long 
enough to reach the supports, Insert 
stakes inclined in the desired direction to 
act as guides. When once the plants be¬ 
gin to grow vigorously, they climb unaided. 
The following species are included in the 
group under notice :— 

C. ^thu si folia,— This climbing species 
has slender stems, growing 8 feet or more 
long, and bears nodding, pale yellow, bell- 
shaped flowers, each about two-thirds of 
an inch long, singly, or several together, 
from the leaf axils of the upper parts of 
the shoots, the upper part of each shoot 
representing one long inflorescence. It is 
n native of N. China and Manchuria, and 
was introduced in 1875. 

C. connata is a very strong-growing 
plant, reaching a height of 20 feet or 
more. It is a native of the Himalaya, and 
bears bell-shanj£d7 yellow flprte^i during 
ehviy autumn, ^gvtmlh'loobjjs 'being borne 


together in small racemes, and each 
flower being about 1 Inch long. 

C. GLAUCA VAR. AKEBIOIDES. —Tills is flD 

attractive plant, introduced from China 
during the present century. It is allied 
to C. orientalis, and is sometimes given 
as a variety of that species, but differs by 
small botanical details. The flowers are 
of a rich orange-yellow, and sometimes 
exceed 1 \ inch in diameter. 

C. orientalis is, perhaps, the best- 
known of the yellow-flowered species. It 
is very widely distributed, from the 
Orient to the Himalaya, North China, 
etc., and forms a vigorous climber up to 
20 feet high. The flowers are pale yellow, 
rather fragrant, 1J Inch "to 2 Inches across, 
and borne on long, slender stalks from 
the leaf axils during late summer. It 
was introduced nearly two centuries ago. 

C. Rehderiana. —This Is a very vigorous 
climber, ranging between 20 feet and 30 
feet in height, the Primrose-yellow, 
slightly pendent, fragrant flowers, each 
rather over an inch across, borne in large 
panicles often 0 inches long. 

C. tangutica is a very beautiful species, 
and perhaps the best of those with yellow 
flowers. It is a native of Central Asia, 
and' was introduced in 189S. It grows 
about 10 feet or 12 feet high, the flowers 
much larger and more richly coloured 
-than in C. orientalis. The sepals are 
about 2 inches long, and ridh, golden- 
yellow, the larger flowers being nearly 
4 inches across. It is also attractive 
when (in fruit, the large, hairy balls being, 
nearly 3 inches in diameter. 

C. Yeitchiana.— This is closely allied to 
C. Rehderiana, but the leaves are bipin- 
nnte, and the flowers are smaller than 
those of that plant. D. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Borago laxiflora. — In mid-September 
this was a sheet of bloom. It flowered 
continuously and freely all through the 
summer, although the soil was very dry 
at times, and absolutely no attention was 
given beyond keeping free from weeds. 

Coloured Wood Anemones from seed.— 
If I am not mistaken, it was Mr. Amott 
who stated that he had raised seedlings 
from the coloured forms of the Wood 
Anemone, but he did not give details. 
Can he say what kinds gave the seed? I 
have grown Anemone Robin son I almost 
from the time of its first appearance, and 
although during that time I have 
possessed thousands of plants, I cannot 
say for certain that I have ever had any 
good seeds. Are the seeds quite green 
when ripe? The few that have formed 
with me have never got beyond that 
stage. 1 have been told that A. Robin¬ 
son! has rn^ver been known to yield good 
seeds, but two years ago, for the first 
time, a number of seeds formed, and to 
make sure I put small flower-pots under 
the plants, so that the seeds might fall 
into them. As the seeds remained per¬ 
fectly healthy, I concluded that the har¬ 
vest was a good one. I sowed them at 
once, but not one germinated. Blue 
Bonnet, although in vigorous growth, 
formed two seeds only,, and purpurea and 
rosea major have not formed n single 
seed. Have any of your readers ob¬ 
tained good seeds from these varieties? 
It may be a matter of soil, as some Daffo¬ 
dils that never seed with me do so in 
other parts of the country. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— Now that the 
time for planting herbaceous borders is at 
hand, may I be allowed to remind the less 
experienced' growers of these lovely autumn 
subjects that a little trouble taken with 
them now will be more than repaid later 


on when they bloom? Because they are 
easy to grow, they too often receive but 
scant attention, with the result that they 
make big clumps, crowded with flower- 
stems, but with the blooms of inferior 
size, and all congregated at the top of the 
stean, instead of being produced all the 
way up. Anyone who has not grown them 
as single crowns will be astonished at 
their beauty, gracefulness, and prof n - 
sion. My plan (when I have time to 
8 pa re from vegetable gardening) is to dig 
up the whole clump, take off the strongest 
outside shoots, and pitch the rest of the 
clump on to the scrap-heap. These out¬ 
side growths are then planted singly in 
well-dug soil about 18 Inches apart, and 
make magnificent plants, each a mass of 
fine flowers all the way up. Each one 
needs a single stake to support it, but 
this in no way Interferes with the grace- 
fulness of the plant. The same plan la 
followed with such things as Heleuium 
grandicephalum striatum and others of 
similar growth, and always with the best 
results.—N. L. 

Plant geology or plant geography— 

What a vista opens up before us—n fund 
of interest is added to the plants and 
trees of our Northern world if a little 
geology is taken hand’ in hand with our 
botany and garden work, the origin and 
development of our soils, and their con¬ 
ditions. Conditions are a great factor in 
the success or otherwise of many of the 
so-called difficult and miffy plants ami 
shrubs of higher altitudes—often they 
dwindle and die in the choicest of mix¬ 
tures in our rock pockets—whereas a 
stray iplece or seedling escapes in a gravel 
or ash path, and there thrives amazingly, 
which ought to teach us a lesson. The 
remarks ou page 14 by Stanley Chipper- 
field led me to look closely Into the geo¬ 
logy of Devon, always under the impres¬ 
sion that a good deal of that county con¬ 
sisted of tiie old red sandstone, whence 
the strata received its title “ Devon in a." 
The whole of North Devon, including Ex¬ 
moor Forest, Brendon, and Quantock Hills 
(partly in Somersetshire) is red sand¬ 
stone. South of Barnstaple the strata 
dips under the millstone grit, reappearing 
again just south of Tavistock, continuing 
In a vast semi-circle to the coast, ending 
just cast of Torquay, where the forma¬ 
tion merges into pennian, sandstone, and 
conglomerate, thence to the upper Trias, 
with its keupermarLs and hunter pebble 
bed', which brings us to the district in' 
question. On the face of this evidence, 
your correspondent’s remark that the old! 
red sandstone extends no farther south] 
than the Bristol Channel is somewhat mis¬ 
leading. Nevertheless, more remarks on 
our soils, their origin, and influence oij 
our hardy fruits and trees would 1« in¬ 
teresting.—W. D., Bexhill. \ 

Border Pink Anne Boleyn. — An old! 
favourite among Border Pinks, Anne 
Boleyn has yet an honoured place in gar¬ 
dens where these fragrant flowers ara 
prized. It is beautifully fringed—a feaJ 
ture which I find most people appreciate— 
and the colour is a pretty pink with a dari 
blotch In the centre of the flower. It if 
often found in gardens where the okl 
double white Pink is grown, and Is an ex^ 
cellent companion to that variety.—S. A. | 
PsBonia festive maxima.— It is claimed 
that this is the finest double white Pseony 
in cultivation. It is a strong claim to ad*i 
vance on its behalf, and there may be some! 
difference of opinion rega rding it. It is cer¬ 
tainly a glorious flower, the large, pure 
white blooms, showing here and there a 
few scarlet markings towards the middle 
of the flower. A large plant in bloom is 
one of the most 1 striking things in its 
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TREES ARB SHRUBS. 


THE MOCK ORANGE 
(Philadelphias coronarius). 

Tb accompanying illustration directs at- 
vian to a well-known shrub always 
by reason of its free-tlowering 
-iafities and by the fragrance of its 
cany-white flowers. It is often reeog- 
ised ia gardens under the common name 
ofSvringa, a very unfortunate choice of a 
name, (or that is the scientific name of the 
Lilac, and it would be well to drop it in 
favour of the one which heads this note. 

It is a South-Eastern European shrub 
also extends into Asia Minor. Under 
cultivation it grows from 12 feet to 15 feet 
high, of erect habit, with bright brown 
bark to the young wood. The flowers are 
borne in June in dense racemes, termi- 
aating short axillary growths, from five 
to nine flowers appearing in each in¬ 
florescence. As previously stated, the 
Sowers nre fragrant, and so strongly that 
people often find the odour too powerful 
hr rooms, therefore it is not wise to use.) 


when in bloom, this Mock Orange in time 
grows much bigger than can be accom¬ 
modated in every rock garden. It is 
nominally a foot or two high, but I know 
of a plant in a Scottish garden which is 
4 foot or 5 feet in height and as much 
across. In a large rock garden such a 
specimen is magnificent.—S. Arnott. 


DAPHNE ODORA. 

In the mildest parts of the country tills 
Daphne forms fine bushes in the open air, 
but in most places it needs the protection 
of a cold greenhouse to bring ii to per¬ 
fection. In some gardens Lt may be fami¬ 
liar under the name of D. intlica, or oc¬ 
casionally as D. japonic!!, although the 
correct name is the one that beads this 
note. A native of China and Japan, it 
was originally introduced to the British 
isles in 1771. At Its best it forms a bush 
I « feet to (5 feet high. The flowers are in 
I rather dense, terminal heads, each oue 


Tot-grown plants often flower well, but 
as a rule the foliage suffers, being small 
and lacking the rich green hue of border 
specimens. Where a cold greenhouse is 
given over to semi-hardy Rhododendrons, 
a corner might well be found for this 
Daphne, for the conditions are equally 
desirable for the two subjects. D. 


THE FORSYTUIAS. 

Despite the severe weather experienced 
of kite some of the buds of 

Forsythia suspense in a sheltered spot 
are now showing colour. They need but 
a rise of tempo rat lire for a few days to 
develop into beautiful golden blossoms. 
There are marked individual differences 
to lie found among plants of this For- 
sylhia, some being of far more sturdy 
growth than others. This extreme form 
is often known as the variety Fortunei, 
and the more slender, looser-growing one 
as Sieboldi. They, however, vary a good 
deal, according to the treatment received, 
and plants intermediate in habit may 
often be met with. The looser form is a 
most desirable climber for the furnishing 



Flowering shoots of the Mock Orange (Philadelphus 


for room decoration. As it is an 
Sl, ik-grown shrub, thriving in any good 
M<ai soil and in most parts of the eoun- 
{*> ft is very popular for planting in gar¬ 
land parks. Cuttings of young shoots 
^rtod in sandy soil in a close frame in 
Jiyroot readily and form the best means 
' increase. There are several varieties, 
^as dlanthifloru8 and flore-pleno, with 
flowers; foliis aureis, with yellow 
tt *^: nanus, of dwarf habit, and varie- 
^leavesmargined with creamy-white. 
e ^**rof them is an improvement on the 
Crossed wilh the American P. 
J^pliyllus it has produced a number of 
^useful hybrids, notably the Demoinei 
of which P, Iiemoinei and I\ L. 
■ Jf * r as may be taken as examples. These 
^ useful for large and small gardens 
* e ’ f°r they can be kept to a height of 
by an annual pruning after flow*er- 
*■ D. 


Philadelphus microphyllt*: 

*^0mended f° r the rocf 

>unt of its size, beauty, 



being rather more than $ inch across, 
reddish-purple in colour, and deliciously 
fragrant. The flowering time is winter 
and' early spring, and during that time a 
well-developed plant makes its presence 
known over a considerable siwicc in the 
outdoor garden, while a small plant carry¬ 
ing a few heads of flowers is sufficient to 
scent an ordinary-sized greenhouse, and 
one or two cut shoots sufficient to add' 
fragrance to the atmosphere of a good- 
sized room. There is a variety with 
white flowers. Unlike many of the other 
species, this one is not partial to lime, 
and usually succeeds best in w r ell-drained, 
loamy soil containing a Jittle pent Some 
people do not succeed very w r ell with it, 
lKxssibly by reason of its being increased 
by grafting upon stocks of D. Mezereum 
or D. Daureola. If it is grafted', the 
latter is the more suitable stock, by 
reason of its evergreen leaves ; but, as it 
can be increased by cuttings and layers, 
and plants on .their ow’ii roots are much 
^kiovo satisfactory than grafted plants, 
^there is really no reason for grafting. 


coronarius). 


of arches, arbours, and similar purposes, 
while of ki te years the sturdy grower may 
often be seen treated as a lawn shrub, 
the long shoots being pruned back hard 
every year. The result of this is the pro¬ 
duction of long, wmiid-Like branches, 
which will flower profusely in spring. As 
-this sei'ere cutting back throws a con¬ 
siderable strain on the plant, it needs to 
be liberally treated with a lop-dressing of 
manure or given an occasional dose of 
•liquid manure during the growing seasou. 
This Forsythia can be very readily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings, and where the tips 
of the spreading shoots touch the ground 
they will often root after the manner of 
the Bramble. A later flowerer is 

Forsythia viridissima, which forms a 
rather erect, stiff-growing shrub. It is 
very ornamental w r hen at Its best, but 
s-carcely up to the same standard as F. 
suspensa. 1 between these tw*o, however, a 
hybrid known as 

Forsythia intermedia has been raised'. 
It is in all respects' f hf3hl<!>Ut! I tS Id way be¬ 
tween its partht£, apd farnjaja very hand- 


A 
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some shrub for an isolated position. Some 
seedling forms of this have been raised 
on the Continent, and the best, known as 

F. INTERMEDIA SPECTABILIS, WRS, three Off 

four years ago, given an Award of Merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. It 
is by many regarded as the best of all the 
Forsyth las. It differs from the typical 
F. intermedia In the flowers being larger, 
of a deeper yellow, and more freely 
borne. Other varieties of F. intermedia 
are densiflora and vitellina. A species 
discovered in Albania, and introduced' 
about twenty years ago, Is 

F. Europe a. Though interesting from 
a geographical standpoint, it has not the 
claim to beauty possessed by the others. 

Apart from their merits as outdoor 
shrubs, the best of the ForsjThias are 
very useful for flowering under glass, 
even before winter has left us. 

K. R. W. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 
Clerodendron Fargesl.—The introduction 
of this shrub towards the end of last cen¬ 
tury added a very useful late summer and 
early autumn flowering plant to our gar¬ 
dens, for it blossoms during August and 
September when flowering shrubs are very 
scarce. It is a native of Szechuen, China, 
and was introduced to European gardens 
by Father Farges, a missionary in China, 
who sent -seeds to M. Maurice de Yilmorin 
in 1S9S. It most closely resembles C. 
t richotomum, a Chinese and Japanese 
shrub that has been grown in our gardens 
for many years, but it is hardier than that 
species. Mature specimens are seen as 
widely-branched bushes 8 feet to 10 feet 
high, with broadly ovate, pointed leaves, 
which vary from 2 inches or 3 inches to 
s inches in length by half the width. They 
are thin in texture, bright green in sum¬ 
mer and purplish in autumn. The flowers 
are white and fragrant, and they are borne 
in flat heads up to 0 inches across. The 
green calyx persists, but as the blue fruits 
ripen it turns to a* pinkish hue. As the 
flowers are borne with great freedom a 
well-grown bush i9 beautiful, whether in 
f!ower or fruit. To obtain the best results 
it should be planted in light, Well-drained, 
warm, loamy soil, in a sunny position. It 
is easily increased by seeds and by cuttings 
of sections of root about 4 inches long and 
as thick as a lead pencil inserted in light 
soil indoors in spring.—D. 

The Spanish Gorse (Conisrha hispanica). 
—Although belonging correctly to the 
11 rooms or Genistas, this ornamental 
shrub is known by the common name of 
Spanish Gorse, by reason of its spiny 
branches. It is n very dense-growing 
bush, usually forming compact, rounded 
masses less than 2 feet high. The flowers 
are produced during May and June in 
dense, /terminal heads, plants in full 
bhxnii having the appearance of golden 
cushions. Isolated plants in the rock 
garden are often very effective, even more 
so than those growing close together in 
hods. The latter are very beautiful when 
grown to form one dense plant, but the 
branches do not appear to become so well 
ripened as in the case of isolated plants, 
and patches are liable to be killed by 
severe frost. A closely allied' plant is 
found in the Dalmatian Broom (G. dal- 
nintica), a low-growing, spiny-branched 
shrub usually less than 6 inches high. It 
is a very beautiful little plant, suitable 
for grouping in light soil in the rock gar¬ 
den. Both plants should be given a sunny 
position, and, although both can be in¬ 
creased by tfflfWngs, more Vigorous plants 
arc usually(gbtji(n^c. j riqli] $£eds.—W. K. 


NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At this season, when propagation is being 
carried out, some of the varieties for¬ 
merly grown for exhibition blooms do not 
find so much favour. It may be said, 
however, that some Chrysanthemums 
which were at one time appreciated for 
their huge flowers will make highly satis¬ 
factory bush plants. Among these may 
be mentioned one which I still include as 
one of the best of the whites. It is Miss 
Nellie Pockett, never, perhaps, one of the 
largest, but still quite large enough for 
exhibition. Raised, if I remember 
rightly, in Australia about 1900, the 
blooms may be described' as being of a 
rich waxy-wliite in colour, with long and 
narrow florets curling in a pleasing way, 
and building up a somewhat drooping 
flower of much substance. As a bush 
plant, Nellie Tockett is equally effective. 
Pinch till the required number of shoots 
is obtained, and grow in a 10-iueli pot. 
The variety treated in this way blooms in 
December. Mons. Gustave Grunerwald is 
more frequently met with out of doors 
than In the greenhouse, but for early work 
in the hitter it is not without value. Oc¬ 
casionally, too, an early frost disfigures 
border piants in our northern climate, but 
by’having a few plants in pots the flowers 
are safe. In 7-lnch pots, the silver- 
pink shaded-rose blooms, when disbudded', 
are of a fair size, and' produced on a fair 
length of stalk. Equally good are the 
sports from Grunerwald—Mrs. R. Mol Un- 
son, bronzy-yellow; Henri Yvon, salmon- 
flush on pale jellow; and Donis Lemalre, 
rosy-bronze. 

I wonder how many Chrysanthemum 
lovers—as distinguished from Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers—-now grow these old 

favourites of the early nineties of last 
century? It is a pity, I think, that 
Chrysanthemum societies, in their .race 
after novelties, do not give a little atten¬ 
tion to such good, if old, sorts as Mi’s. 
George Rundlc. The variety is Incurved, 
but it lacks that stiffness which is pre¬ 
sent in many of the incurved Ghrysnn- | 
themums, and is, as a bloom, both re¬ 
filled and neat. Like Nellie Pockett, the 
colour of Mrs. Geo. Bundle is white, but 
it has given us two very line yellow 
sports. Perhaps the better of the two is 
Mr. George Glenny, a perfect flower of a 
pale yellow shade, while Mrs. Dixon—or, 
as it is also called, Golden George 
Glenny—Is of a rich and telling yellow. 
A good many seasons ago no grower of 
“ big blooms ” could afford to be without 
Mrs. Barklay. I have seen it grown to 
almost incredible proportions by an en¬ 
thusiast. As a plant, the variety is 
dwarf, and' quite easily managed. The 
bloom is massive, slightly incurved, and 
in colour a rosy-mauve with a pale re¬ 
verse. Mrs. Barklay is useless as a bush 
plant; at least, that has been my experi¬ 
ence of it. There was at one time a craze 
after what may be termed “ freak ” 
Chrysanthemums, the so-called hairy 
varieties, of which Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
and Louis Boehmer were the precursors, 
and the green Chrysanthemums, of which 
Mme. E. Roger was the best. The variety 
was not, in reality, green, but of a white 
tint with a greenish hue. Of an incurv¬ 
ing habit, it attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, and blooms made quite a remunera¬ 
tive price in shoiw, owing to the novelty 
of the colour. Mme. E. Roger is now 
seldom seen. Despite the introduction of 
many new whites, Blaine yet remains one 
of the best and purest. Personally, I 


would not willingly be without it, nn<1 
although It is not one of the most attra-j 
tive growers considered as a plant, yet th 
value of its blooms is beyond question 
In Noces d’Or we find a robust and com 
pact growth combined with good-smy 
blooms of a deep, shining yellow. V.ilu 
/ible for the production of specimen 
blooms, Noces d’Or is admirably adapted 
for cultivation in bush form, and when 
grown and kept cool it may be bad it 
bloom during December and January, a 
a time when Chrysanthemums are iff; 
often in great request. I quest i n 
whether, for exhibition, there was ew: 
a better yellow than Edith Tabor. Tb< 
blooms were very large, full and deep 
and nicely curled as to the tips of tin 
florets. The colour was an extremely rki 
yellow, and, when well done, the who! 
flower appeared to be polished or bn] 
nished. Half a dozen blooms of Edit' 
Tabor in a vase made a splendid show. 

A Scottish Gardener.. 


VOTES AVD REPLIES . I 
Chrysanthemums, three Anemonj 
flowered varieties. —Little has been don 
with the Anemone-flowered ChrysandH 
mums for many years, and more is th 
pLty. The three following are very beai 
tiful sorts, especially adapted for provic 
ing a profuse display of freely flowerpj 
sprays of most dainty blossoms. They ixj 
long to the large-flowered section-ir, 
with a diameter of 3 inches and upward] 
Cordelia has rosy-buff guard florets i| 
centre coloured cinnamon, tipped goi/j 
Thom has rose-coloured guard 
and 1 yellowish-green centre. This and Cnj 
delia have both gained a First-Class Oj 
tificate. The third variety, to which 
commendation was granted, is Eispeth. 
charming lilac-pink, self-colo-ured llowei 
-A. R. H. 

Early-flowering Chryeanthemums.-Tn 

report of the Executive Committee of ill 
National Chrysanthemum Society for VX 
conveys the welcome intelligence ilint I 
the conclusion of hostilities the Connuitu 
appointed a Sub-Committee to draw t; 
select lists of early-flowering Chrysn: 
themums. We understand that, owing ! 
the difficulty' of reducing the synonym 
it his important work is not yet complete 
It is hoped, however, that the select til 
will be ready before the i>eriod of plan 
Jug arrives. Mention was made at tj 
annual meeting that it was hoped to aj 
range for a trial of some of these earn 
flowering sorts, so as to determine the r( 
lative merits of the different varied! 
when seen growing side by side* 
D. B. C. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Mrs. Algi 
non Davis. —Of the many new Japan* 
Chrysanthemums that were shown for tj 
first time in 1910, the variety under m>ti 
lias generally been regarded as one of tJ 
most beautiful and distinct. Twice 
was submitted to the Floral Committee! 
the N.C.S. On the first occasion tJ 
Committee granted this /variety an awn 
for colour. On the second occasion. 
November of that same year, a Firi 
Class Certificate was also granted in i 
favour. It is a large-flowered exhibit 
Japanese kind, of drooping form, hnvii 
long, fairly broad florets, slightly t.wFte 
The colour is described as silvery-pink 
really pale blush-pink centre, passing to 
pleasing tone of soft pink at the extrei 
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Salvia azures grandlflora.— There are 
*rfral varieties of Salvia which flower 
taing November, Decern her, and Janu- 
iry. Sut the above, I consider, the most 
Saatil'ul of all, and it is probably tlie 
Vtf grown. Its colour—a lovely azure- 
for-^honld ensure it a place in every 
■irien. This Salvia is easily propagated 
rrr.m cuttings inserted in sandy soil and 
kept ia a warm greenhouse temperature. 
The- present is a suitable time to insert 
The cuttings, as this va-nety requires a 
rathw longer season of growth than some. 
A", awn as struck, the cuttings, should be 
prrei off singly, and in a few days have 
tJp points of the shoots pinched out to 
• r^urace a bushy growth. When well 
i.ardewd off, these plants may be stood 
r-ur of doors during summer and treated 
th Chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemums which are well rooted 
| small pots will shortly be transferred 
m 51-inch pots. The soil for this potting 
iiimikl not be too rich, good fibrous loam, 
hi-soil. and sand being a suitable com- 
p->*. If the loam be heavy or stiff, add 
p.-;uy of coarse grit. After potting, 
pio the plants in a cokl pit or frame, 
shade lightly for a few days if they 
w signs or flagging. Water carefully, 
wi air freely by tilting the lights, and 
*hn the plants are established in the 
F‘\ remove the lights during the day 
E[-.n every favourable opportunity. 

Ferns.—As the days lengthen and the 
■n becomes more powerful, the For ns 
*-! commence throwing up new fronds. 
Ji-'W is a suitable time to do the neces- 
^ v repotting and top-dressing. Stove 
nrnies snould be done first. With the 
eeption of large specimens, most of 
•-N will require repotting, possibly only 
-■ > ‘Ho same size pot, but as they re- 
lire a largo amount of water in a year, 

’* c- sod becomes sour and impoverished, 
t'i rquires renewing. Careful attention 
fii't lie paid to drainage. In cool houses 
Ttcr-ting is not necessary so often. A 
mutable compost for a mixed collection of 
hrns consists of good fibrous loam, peat, 
W-mouId, and sand. Where a large 
w&oon of several genera is grown, it 
p vivisable to vary the proportions of 
wcomnost a little. Adiantums, for in- 
like a more loamy compost than 
Ibrallias. while for the latter the com- 
Fr : should be rougher. After potting, 
t 1 ' 1 careful attention to syringing, veu- 
and slia&ing. 

Forced shrubs. —As these pass put of 
they are placed in a house with a 
feiprature of about 55 degs. to 60 degs. 

their growth. Many require cut- 
*5 Wk, but not so hard a.s when grow- 
H in the open. Pick off all dead flowers 
^ vessels, taking care not to in- 
^ the young glowing shoots. Repot 
^5 ‘hat require it, but do not over-pet. 

• the plants morning and after- 
ail <l afford liquid manure to those 
f spotted. 

Jeas.— As soon as the ground and 
' permit, seed will be sown in 
W : fy on ground that has been deeply 
Pv lf d and well manured. Drills 
I l>e drawn out in the early part of 
I'.ay and the Peas sown in the after- 
Sow thinly, and leave ample room 
the rows. At least three dif- 
varieties of Peas should l>e sown at 
Trato. As soon as the early sowings 
P a Wo the ground, it is a good plan 
■J' lst frequently with soot to ward off 
^c., earthing up and staking the 
ns soon as they are a few inches 
Pkis raised under glass are kept 
5j r aT ’i) thoroughly hardened off 

*- r e they are plamted on a warm border. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Vineries. —If the buds have broken 
f-atiisfactorily on early started Vines, tie 
the rods permanently to the trellis, and 
commence disbudding as soon as the 
growths lengthen sufficiently to enable a 
decision being arrived at as to which are 
showing the best bunches. The surplus 
as one to each spur is usually a sufficient 
number to leave—can then be rubbed off. 
As gix>wth develops reduce the number of 
hunches on each shoot or lateral to one, 
stop at the second or third leaf beyond 
the bunch, and in due course proceed to 
tie or bring them gradually down to the 
trellis with .strips of raffia, and finally 
secure them in their propea- positions on 
the same. Allow an increase of 5 degs. 
in the day and might temperatures when 
the growths are about a.n inch or so in 
length, and the same again when they 
lengthen out, which means that the tem¬ 
peratures by the time the laterals are 
t.*ed down and the flowering stage neared 
will be 65 degs. by day and 60 degs. by 
right. Ventilate carefully when neces¬ 
sity for doing so arises, and wnth the aid 
of water-pot and syringe maintain a 
genial, moist, healthy atmosphere. Ex¬ 
amine inside borders frequently, and give 
liberal supplies of water in a tepid state 
whenever it is needed. Start another 
house under the same conditions as the 
formed*, or entirely with the aid of fire- 
heat. Keep late Hambros cool for the 
next few* weeks, as the middle or end of 
March is quite soon enough to close the 
house. Late or keeping varieties of 
Grapes should be started early in March, 
which w T ill ensure a long season of growth 
and obviate the necessity for the employ¬ 
ment of much fire-heat to finish them 
autumn. Any arrears in the shape of 
cleaning, top-dressing of borders, etc., 
should therefore be caught up and com¬ 
pleted, so that the house may he closed 
for a staa*t not later than. March 10th. 

Fruit garden, —Complete preparations 
for affording Apricot trees the necessary 
amount of protection, as the buds wild 
swell fast and open quickly should warmer 
weather prevail. If nets are used for 
protection, everything, with the exception 
of suspending them, can be got ready, and 
the same with regard to blinds. If there 
is a sufficiency of netting, the same care 
in respect to protection should be ex¬ 
tended to dessert Cherries, Plums, and 
Pears on walls. Proceed with the prun¬ 
ing, training, mailing, or tying, as the 
case may be, of outdoor Peaches and 
Nectarines. As far as is necessary, thin 
out the young w T ood. In selecting the 
wood for retaining, give that of medium 
strength, w-ell ripened, and clothed with 
fruit-buds the preference. As a guide as 
to the quantity necessary to leave, the 
shoots, w’hen trained out, should stand 
from 4 inches to 5 inches apart betw’een 
the main and subsidiary branches in all 
parts of the trees. If a main or any other 
branch is in a partly dead condition, get 
rid of it now’ rather than leave it and risk 
its dying in the summer. Wash the trees 
with a suitable insecticide before retrain¬ 
ing. When finished, fix poles, coping 
boards, etc., in position, so that the trees 
may l>e protected as soon a*s occasion 
arises • fork up the alley to a depth of 4 
inehesrafter affording a dressing of a fruit 
manure, or, in lieu of it, a liberal quan¬ 
tity of w'ood ashes and sufficient lime rub¬ 
bish to keep the soil from becoming too 
nasty when trodden upon. This difficulty, 
in the case of very heavy soils, may be 
surmounted by laying boards on the alleys 
to walk upon when attending to the trees 
during the flowering period. 

A. W r . 


SCOTLAND. 

Orchard-house. —Buds, especially those 
of Peaches and Nectarines, are now on 
the move in the orchard-nouse. Treat¬ 
ment will depend upon w hether heat is to 
be applied or not. In the latter ca-se, the 
house may be fully ventilated yet awhile, 
in order to retard the development of the 
buds. Where, on the other hand, tho 
fuel question may permit of a little heat 
being afforded during frosty weather, the 
house can be shut and treated, in respect 
of ventilation and attention, in the routine 
way. Trees planted out may be given a 
substantial mulching of well-rotted 
manure. This, to some extent, checks 
evaporation and lessens the task of water¬ 
ing. Although under the present con¬ 
ditions it may be necessary to use the 
hose for watering, I am not enamoured of 
the practice, and when it is at all possible 
to do so, watering by hand will be found 
more satisfactory. Watering by means of 
the hose is, I have found, productive of 
the uneven moistening of the borders, 
some parts receiving less than their share, 
while others are over watered. 

Plant-houses. —A batch of Amaryllises 
may now be shaken out of the pots in 
winch they have been stared, repotted, 
and set to work. Water rather sparingly 
at first, and, according to the time at 
which they are required to bloom, givo 
them progressive heat. Raising these line 
bulbous plants from seed is always in¬ 
teresting, and from a stock of well- 
selooted plants it is very seldom that 
seedlings do not repay the labour taken 
with them. Begonias, Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpi, and that class of stuff generally are 
now’ making progress. Further batches 
ought to be got in for succes¬ 
sive w T ork. A good oolloction of 
Gesneras, now thoroughly ripened off, 
has been cleaned down, and the corms 
stored in dry sand. Climbing and creep¬ 
ing plants now’ beginning to grow 7 will 
need attention in the way of thinning and 
training. For cutting at this time, a 
thought might be given to Acacias. A. 
dealbata—the Silver Wattle—has been 
very useful in this respect. Other good 
varieties may l)e named in A. R.iceana and 
A. Drummondi. After they go out of 
bloom they should l>e pruned rather hard 
back and, if in pots, repotted, although 
a largo piece of A. dealbata in a 12-inch 
pot, and which covers a considerable area 
of glass, has done quite well when merely 
top-dressed for a series of years. Cycla¬ 
mens now beginning to bloom do best 
when not subjected to anything more 
than a moderate heat, and when 
growrn upon a stage covered w ith gravel, 
crushed granite, or even ashes—any¬ 
thing, in fact, which is cool. Arum 
Lilies are always of service, and come on 
apace. Weak soot-water or occasional 
ollow’ancos of chemical fertilisers in solu¬ 
tion may be given to assist these rather 
gross feeders. A watchful eye ought to 
bo kept for aphis, for when that pest ob¬ 
tains a lodgment in the tube of the 
spathes they arc soon disfigured. Mean¬ 
time, Primulas, Libonia floribunda, 
Cinerarias, Alonscas, and the ’usual run 
of the flowering plants associated with 
the season maintain a good display. 

Vegetable garden. —As rapidl.fr as win¬ 
ter vegetables becomo exhausted, let the 
quarters be cleared, manured, and dug. 
If such work can possibly bo done at this 
date, it may save overlapping and conges¬ 
tion at a busiei* time. If winter Spinach 
Iras been a failure, or if Spinach Beet has 
been exhausted by sever© pickings, a few 
seeds of round Spinach may be sown upon 
a warm border. French Beans may be 
brought on quickly now in any empty 
houses, more especially if such a house is 
of the low, span type. One of the Climb¬ 
ing French Beans for such a pujpo.se is 
preferable to the dwarf Beans. Keep 
seedling Onions as near the glass as pos¬ 
sible until they are fit for pricking off. 

W. McGuffou. 

Balmae Qardens, Eirkmd'bfi$ht. 
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MADRESFIELD COURT GRAPE 
CRACKING. 


I was much interested in reading the note 
on the above subject by “ A. G.,” page 82, 
issue February 15th. I agree with him 
as to the cau-se of the cracking of the 
berries, but he does not, in my opinion, 
lay enough stress on the point referring 
to atmospheric moisture. For more than 
thirty years I have closely studied this 
Grape, especially its tendency to crack. 
I remember admiring some grand, highly 
coloured bunches staged by Mr. Doe at 
the Henley Floral Fete a short time be¬ 
fore the war, and I asked the grower if 
he advocated a moist bolder during the 
colouring. “ Oh! yes,” he replied ; ‘‘I 
never allow the soil to get at all dry.” As 
an aid to colour and a preventive 
of cracking, Mr. Doe favoured ad¬ 
mitting a fair quantity of air ail night. 
Those were points in the cultivation I 
had strongly favoured for some consider¬ 
able time. I had failed to prevent crack¬ 
ing by partly cutting through the bunch 
branch, and never entirely succeeded till 
I paid more attention to ail night and' 
early morning ventilation. I made ex¬ 
periments on several mornings. The first 
one was on a morning after non-ventila- 
tion during the night, and I purposely 
refrained from opening the ventilators as 
they should be when the sun was gaining 
power. I sa t down and watched the 
bunches. Very soon moisture condensed’ 
on the berries, and alumt 9 o’clock I saw 
the berries begin to crack. I opened the 
ventilators wider, but, os I expected, a 
few more berries cracked. The second 
experiment was on a morning following a 
little all-night ventilation. I did not in¬ 
crease the ventilation as the sun’s rays 
gained jiower, and again watched. About 
9 o’clock, again, 1 saw' a few berries 
crack open. The third exi>eriment was 
made on a morning after a little all-night 
ventilation. The ventilators were opened 
wider, however, before the sun gained 
power, condensation of moisture on the 
berries wvis not permitted, and there was 
no cracking of the berries. This has l>oen 
my practice ever since, and always with 
success. Like 44 A. G.,” I allowed a few 
lateral shoots to grow at this stage. They 
did not interfere with the leaves and 
shoots tied in place, but w r ere pulled down 
so that they det>ended from the Vines. 
Modresfield Court is a noble Grape, and 
it seems a pity that amateurs should 
hesitate to plant itj as I know some do 
solely on account of the lorries splitting. 
The trouble can clearly l>e traced to bad 
management. The skin is thin, the flesh 
very solid, and if once that flesh and the 
juices become heated to a certain degree 
through a too moist, hot atmosphere, the 
cracking of the skins results. 

G. G. B. 


MANURING VINE BORDER. 

Will you kindly let me know the best 
time to put manure on Inside Vine bor¬ 
ders, and if. there should be any heat in 
the manure, also how much Clay’s Fer¬ 
tiliser should be used' in w r ater and how 
often given to a Vine?— Anxious. 

[By the tenour of your query, we take 
It to be that it is droppings shaken out of 
stable manure or collected daily from a 
stable you wish to apply to your Vine 
border. If such is the ease, the droppings 
should be laid out thinly somewhere 
under cover until a sufficiency has accu¬ 
mulated to dress the entire surface of 
border some 2 inches in thickness. If 
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thrown together in a heap, the droppings 
quickly heat, and a great deal of their 
fertilising properties is dissipated and 
•lost. Droppings in the condition men¬ 
tioned may be applied' at the time of 
starting a vinery, or after the thinning 
has been done, or w’hen stoning is com¬ 
plete. The effect of their use is not only 
to nourish and feed the roots, but to en¬ 
courage tbe production and multi plicat ion 
of surface roots, w'hich are of the greatest 
aid to the Vines in the perfecting of the 
fruit. Manure such as is employed for 
digging into the ground outdoors is totally 
unsuitable, and cannot be recommended 
for the purpose under consideration. The 
best way to use the fertiliser named for 
Vines is to strew' it lightly on the surface 
of the border just before watering, and 
preferably at the time of starting ithe 
Vines, as soon as the Grapes have been 
thinned', and again when the berries have 
stoned and are taking their last swelling. 
This manure can, if* desired, be used in 
conjunction with horse-droppings if the 
precaution is taken not to apply too heavy 
a dressing on any one occasion.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Regrafting. —Ally trees which are this 
season to be redrafted should be headed 
back, leaving the final shortening back of 
atoms or brandies, as the case may be, 
till the time for grafting. Get Reel and 
■\\ bite* Currants and Gooseberries trained 
in cordon form on north walls pruned, 
cutting in all side shoots to three and 
tour buds. Leave the leaders nearly full 
length on trees not yet fully grown, 
merely tipping or cutting them back to 
where the wood is well ripened.—A. W. 


BEES. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING STRONG 
STOCKS OF BEES 
FOR OVER-WINTERING. 

Many bee-keepers make the mistake of at¬ 
tempting to winter the nuclei they have 
obtained by artificial Increase in such a 
weak condition that they often do not 
survive the cold weather or the long con¬ 
finement in the hive during the winter. 
In order to avoid failure from this cause, 
the nuclei Should be made early in the 
season, so that by the end of July at least 
four combs are filled with brood and well 
covered by bees. The colonies must then 
be built up during August and September 
into slocks which are sufficiently strong to 
winter successfully. 

Union of weak nuclei. —Nuclei consist¬ 
ing of less than four combs at the end of 
July should be -united to form strong 
stocks. After selecting two or more nuclei 
for union, move them gradually together, 
not more than a yard daily, and only on 
fine days wiien the bees are flying, until 
they are side by side and almost touch¬ 
ing. Allow them to remain two days In 
this position, and then towards evening 
on the second day unite the stocks in one 
hive. This is carried out as follows:— 
First, remove all the combs in each 
nucleus not covered with bees, then, after 
•selecting and caging the best queen on a 
comb in the permanent hive, remove the 
other queens. Then, after the bees‘on all 
the combs have been well dusted with 
fine Pea-flour, place them in the per¬ 
manent hive properly Interspaced. The 
empty hives are then removed. The 
operation is completed by releasing the 
caged queen tw'enty-four hours after the 
colonies have been united. 

Audition of frames.— The process of 


building up is carried out by the gradua 
addition of frames fitted with full sheet 
of wired foundation, so that the bees cai 
build them out into combs aad fill then 
with brood and food, and in this way in 
crease the strength of the stocks. Th 
frames must be added one at a time, ant 
should be inserted in the centre of tin 
brood nest. Another new frame should b 
inserted as soon as the previous one has 
been drawn out completely, and is no 
only filled with brood, but is also wel 
covered with bees; several new frame/ 
should never be inserted at one operation. 
If the apiary can tains established stocks 
of bees, combs of brood may be taken 
from these and given to the nuclei, thus 
ensuring more rapid ” building up.” Onlj 
combs containing good-sized patches of 
sealed brood should be taken, for if un¬ 
sealed brood is given, the strength of the 
bees in the nucleus is overtaxed by the 
extra labour expended in feeding the brood 
and in keeping the extra space warm. 
Not more than two combs of brood should 
be taken during the season from any one 
stock, and then, only one at a time, at an 
[ interval of at least a fortnight between 
the remoi'a! of the first and second combs. 
The combs of brood must be given to the 
nuclei one at a time, and Inserted in a 
similar way to new frames of foundation— 
i.e., in the centre of the brood nest. It is 
not absolutely necessary to have, the full 
complement of ten combs in the hive, as 
the bees will w'lnter quite safely on eight. 
In fact, it is much better to winter the 
stocks on eight well-filled combs than ou 
ten which are only partially completed. 

Temperature of the iiive. —The tempera¬ 
ture of the hive must be maintained at 
about 98 degs. F., not only to enable the 
bees to secrete wax, but also for brood- 
rearing. The bees generate heat to a large 
extent by the movement of various parts 
of their bodies, as well as by the normal 
means of respiration and the consumption 
of food. Thus, if they occupy too large a 
space, the temperature of the hive can 
only be maintained at the expense of 
energy required for comb-building, nectar- 
gathering, and brood-rearing. Also, too 
| much room often results in the combs 
being draw'n out very irregularly, or else 
in bulges, owing to the extent to which 
the working capacity of the bees is taxed, i 
The nucleus, when formed, is usually 
placed in a nucleus hive or temporary box, i 
but as soon as it consists of four well- j 
covered combs, it should be transferred fo 
a futi-sized hive, and the bees crowded 
together on tbe combs by means of a | 
division board, until, after the gradual ad-. 
dition of frames, eight or ten combs are 
in use. 

Feeding to inchease brood-rearing.— In 
most districts few nectar-yielding flowers 
are in bloom after July onwards, and 
only a small quantity of natural food can, 
therefore, be collected by the bees ; in any • 
case, the supply is not sufficient to yield a 
surplus after the dally needs of the bees 
have been furnished. It is most neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to supplement the natural" 
food supply by feeding with syrup to in- j 
duce the colony to continue building out! 
more combs and rapid brood-raising. This 
syrup must always be fed at this time of 
the year through a slow feeder, giving 
just sufficient for the purpose, otherwise, 

If a rapid feeder is used, the bees Will 
store the surplus syrup in the cells which 1 
have been drawn out recently, instead of 
using them for the rearing of the brood. 

A “ Regulation Bottle Feeder ” should he 
used, if available, access being confined to 
not more than three holes. The bottle 
should l>e refilled before it becomes quite’, 
empty. 

Making syrup.—S yrup for feeding can] 

Sri: a 
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WEBBS’ CATALOCUE OF VECETABLF 


FLOWER & LAWN SEEDS, POTATOES 
FERTILI SERS, &C. Pos t Free *’ 

£0 7U R ?r W£BB 4 S0HS (STOURBRIDCE) ITD. 


S AN KEY S f POTS 

X>hc BEST and Cheapest*. 

(lat# fluanl ll W nl aark 4i«a a* a«J kav. *' .aaala^a mLI '* 


-'tale quantity of each tut required an4 haer " carriage naW 
quotation C'carrlae*’- frrquenlly aHwaall la hall value - 
(imiIiI, «>r »rile for Price l.t*i, trr.. 

SPECIAL W)l> ol all JiHriplioiM. Itulb llu»l> n-d ft ri 
Pane from 2d. each. 

BtCHARD SANKEY A SOW t LTP. 

Bulwejl PoU-crics. HOTT/HGMAM. 


The Coming 


has not changed SHORT¬ 
AGE into PLENTY. The 
needs of the times admit 
of no relaxation in Food 
Production, BUT RE¬ 
MEMBER, lb obtain the 
FINEST CROPS of 
Vegetables it is essential 
to sow the FINEST 
FEEDS. 


WEBBS’ EARLY MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER. 

The finest variety for general use ever introduced. 
1/- and 1/6 per packet, post free. 


WEBBS* Collections of VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Best Quality and Value obtainable. 

V*. 7/6, 10/6 each. Contents on 


When writing please mention Gardeuinj Illustrated. 


application. 


In 14 lb. bags nt. 46 each; 28 lb., I 
561b., 166; 1 cwt., 32- 
Bags free ana carr. paid ou 1 cwt. 


will be SUPPLIED FREE on application 
with 20 Samples 

“AGOS” FERTILIZER No. 3. 

"AGOS” Fertilizer No. 3 was used exclusively 
y our Agent, Mr. A. Lewis. 86 . l.lanlay Street, l’enrhiw. 
t iter. 1*1 am.. Secretary to the Allotment Committee, and 
dao exclusively by our Agent, Mr. J. Day, fi, Queen s Road, 
"fshameted, Herts, Secretary to the Allotment Com 
and they won respectively: — 

THE FIRST PRIZE COLD MEDAL & £50 WAR BOND 
al the British Isles International Potato Trials. Oct. 12 th. 
1918, and 

THE £50 “DAILY MIRROR•* PRIZE. 

Oct. 16th, 1918, against over 750,000 Competitors in Open 
Competition. 

' AGOS” Fertilizers Will grow all Vegetables, Grass, 
Flowers, Roots, and Fruits. 

Write at onoe for " Free ” Sample and Booklets to 

' ‘ AC08 *’ Ltd.| 7a, St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 


From Seedsmen anl 
Nurserymen. 

If yours cannot 
supply write us. 


^4 We also hold 

stocks of the fol- 
\ lowing Chemical Ferti- 

> Users: Basic blag, 5 6 rwt. 

s 'Superphosphate of Lime, 26 

8 - cwt.; Sulphate of Ammonia, 
244 %• 18/3 cwt ; “ (iuanoa,” 12 6 cwt. 
Sulphate of Potash, MO cwt., car.forward. 
ITERAC0W. Ld,. 40. Thomas8t., L’pool, 

o( everything for the (“tardon. Allotment, etc. 


Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 


CAUSTIC ALKALI 


CATALOGUE 

NOW READY. 


NICOTINE 


Application should be made at once as the number is 
limited. 

The best Catalogue of the best 8 eeda—Seeds that give 
the maximum results. 

Giant 8 weet Peas, Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, and 
Seed Potatoes. Suitable for all Gardens, Allotments, etc. 
Write now. 


FUMERITE 


The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


HENRY EGKFORO 


Dept. 101, Wem, Shropshire. 


WEED KILLER LAWN SAND 


Certified analysis- 
Calcium Oxide, 


Gardeners and Farmers know its valuo on 
the land. 

RAILED DIRECT FROM KILNS. 

Full particulars from— 

S. Y. BROWN, Bemerton, Salisbury. 


Write for Price List to the Manufacturers 


TONBRIDCE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS 


HEATING APPARATUS 


127 

water firs 

SCOTCH GROWN 

SEE D POTAT OES. 

Hand Picked Samples. 

CARRIAGE PAID & BACS FREE. 
Ready for Immediate Despatch. 

EARLY VARIETIES. 



14lbs. 

28lbs. 

56lbs. 

112 lbs 

Duke of York - 

4 9 

9'3 

18/- 

35/6 

Sharpe’s Express 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

321- 

Sharpe's Victor 

5/- 

9/6 

18/3 

36/- 

Eclipse 

4/3 

8 /- 

15/6 

20 /- 

F.picure ... 

3/3 

6/3 

12/3 

24/- 

Harbinger - 

4/9 

9/3 ‘ 

1 81- 

35/6 

Sir John Llewellyn - 

4'6 

8/6 

16/6 

321- 

SECOND EARLY AND MAINCROP 
VARIETIES. 

Arran Chief 

3/- 

61- 

12 /- 

23/- 

British Queen - 

3/- 

6 - 

12 /- 

23/- 

Factor 

31- 

61- 

12 /- 

2 31- 

*Great Scot- 

31- 

61- 

12 /- 

231- 

King Edward VII. - 

31- 

61- 

12 /- 

231- 

’Kerr's Pink 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/- 

’Majestic - 

6/6 

12/6 

24/6 

48/- 

•Tinwald Perfection- 

6 1- 

12 /- 

22/6 

46/- 

•The Lochar . 

316 

6/9 

13/- 

25/- 

Up-to-Date 

3/3 

6/3 

12 /- 

2 31- 


Ton Rates on Application. 


Varieties marked 44 are supplied under licence from 
the Board of Agriculture, as being true to name and 
i free from Wart Disease. 

waterer 7 s 

PRODUCTIVE SEEDS. 


Per Per 
pint, quart. 

Pea. Little Marvel. 1/9 3/3 

„ The Pilot. 2I- 3/9 

„ Gradus. 1/9 3/3 

.. Daisy- ------ 2/- 3/9 

,. Prince of Wales - - - - 1/6 2/9 

Quite Content.2/- 4 /- 

Broad Beans. Early Long Pod - - l/. ]/l 0 

.. .. Green „ „ - - 1/4 2I- 

.. Taylor’s Windsor - - 1 / 1/10 

Green „ - - 1 /. 1/10 

Dwarf „ Canadian Wrnder - - 21- 4 /- 

I’er packet. Per oz. 
Onion. Ailsa Craig - - - 6 d. & 1 /- 3/6 

James’Keeping - - - 3d. & 6 d. 2/- 

„ Rousham Park Hero - - 3d. & 6 d. 2/6 

.. White Spanish - - - 3d. & 6 d. 1/9 

English-grown Shallots 1/3 per lb. 

Onion Seis . - - 2/6 „ 


All the Leading Varieties 
of Vegetable Seeds in stock 
ready for immediate delivery. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, 

LIMITED, 

Seed Warehouses, 

TWYFORD^ BERKS. 

Nurseries : BAGSHOT & TWYFORD. 
London Address : 

10, LIVERPOOL STREET ARCADE. 

and ^(LQNjDON ££.7.- 
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be made either from ordinary white cane f< 
sugar by dissolving each pound of sugar j< 
in half a pint of water by heating over the t 
fire, or else from medicated candy by dis¬ 
solving each one pound cake in 10 ozs. of 
water in a similar manner. Lt is advis¬ 
able to medicate the syrup made from 
plain sugar with a strong antiseptic. Izal, ^ 
BacteTOl, or Flavine may be used for this f 
purpose in the following proportions: ( 

One teaspoonful of Izal to every 8 lbs. of 2 
sugar, one ten spoonful of Bacterol to each ^ 
pound of sugar, and one grain of Flavine l 
to each pound of sugar. 

To PREVENT robbing .—In order to pre¬ 
vent robbing, the entrance to the hives t 
must not be wider than half an inch 1 
during the whole of the time feeding is ' 
•taking place, and the syrup,, which should 
be warmed, must l>e given late in the 1 
evening. I 

Feeding for winter storage.— Towards 
the end of September rapid brood-rearing 
w ill cease, and the syrup should then be } 
fed more rapidly, so that the cells not re- < 
quired for brood-rearing may be filled l 
with food and sealed over before the cold 
winter weather sets in. All the nine holes ; 
of the “ Regulation Feeding Bottle ” ; 

should then be exposed to the liees. 

Feeding candy— If there is the slightest 
doubt that the supply of food contained in 
the combs is insufficient to carry the bees 
tlirough to the following spring, a cake of 
candy should be placed over the frames 
when packing down for winter. The 
eandv supply should be renewed from 
time to time if required. The entrance to 
the hive should remain open about 5 Inches 
throughout the winter. 

Bate swarms.— Late swarms can be built 
up and strengthened in a similar manner 
with equal success. The swarms should 
be first hived on to ten frames of founda¬ 
tion, but after about three days in the 
full hive they should lie closed up,” and 
the bees crowded together by means of a 
division board, until all the frames are 
well covered with bees. The surplus 
frames should then be removed, and feed¬ 
ing to obtain rapid brood-raising should 
commence.— F.P. Leaflet Nxt. 55. 

CORRESPOHDEflCE. 

PLANTS A ND PLOVERS. 

Cestrum elegans (G . T —This, better 
known as Habrothamnus elegans, is a fine 
plant for a greenhouse wall, and requires 
plenty of room. Care must l>e taken not 
to cut off the points of the shoots, on 
which, a.s vou will see from the specimen 
you send, the flowers are produced. Asa 
greenhouse plant it cannot bo too highly 
aeoommended, as the flowers, if cut be¬ 
fore the trusses are fully open, will last 
soino time in good condition. Cestrum 
aurantiacum, with largo terminal corymbs 
of orange -yellow flowers, is also well worth 
growing. All the Oestrums are easily 
struck from cuttings put in in the spring. 

Treatment of Cyclamens (T . G .).— 

After Cvda.mens have done flowering they 
.should be watered as carefully as lie-fore, 
but as the leaves turn Yellow the supply 
must he lessened, till when all the leaves 
ore off they may l>o stood in a frame, or 
even in a sheltered spot out of doors, giv¬ 
ing but very little wafer. Then, about 
midsummer, shake clear of the old soil 
and renot, standing them in a frame in 
order to ward off heavy rains, as they 
only need enough water t-o keep the soil 
slightly moist. After this, as the leaves 
develop, more water will, of course, bo 
necessary v but avoid lover-watering Cycla¬ 
mens in"a ny stages of growth. 


for the Iris disease. The editor of the 
journal to which you refer should be able 
to help you. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Ed. Murphy. —1, 
Megasea crasrifolia; 2, Triteleia uniflora 
lilacina; 3, Asplenium ,var.; 4, Lonicera 

fragrantissima. - H. C. St. B .— The 

Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas).— 
A. M. C .— Seems to lie a badly de¬ 
veloped frond of a Cyrtomium. Should 
like to see a better specimen. 

Death of Mr. W. Goldring. —Just as we 
go to press a telegram reaches us an¬ 
nouncing the death of Mr. W. Goldring, 
well known in the gardening world. Few 
men have had better and more varied 
early training. He spent some years with 
the old Garden , visiting on its belia-lf many 
places of interest as to trees and shrubs 
generally, thereby laying up a store of 
knowledge which served him wetll in the 
many gardens he arranged. He also was 
engaged to lay out the gardens of thb 
Gaekwar of Baroda, making, if we remem¬ 
ber aright, three visits to India for this 
purpose. We hope in a coming issue to 
deal more fully with his gardening career. 


if more fully with his gardening care* 

CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 

Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than lime, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KILOGRUB destroys the slugs, 
wire-worms, etc., underground , 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Price* of KILOGRUB— Enamelled tins, 1/-, 1/9 
and 3/-: bags, 28 lbs., 6 /-; 56 fM.. 8 /-; 112 lbs., 
13/-. Allpackagesfrce. If your Seedsman cannot 
supply, write to the Man/uacturers. JOHN 
PEAK & CO., Bridgewater Chemical Works, 
Wigan, Lancs. 
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IRISH LINEN 
Table Cloths 

By using the purest materials and by bleac hing 
in Nature’s own way our Table Linens Bre given 
a life far beyond those that are hurriedly bleached. 

To purchase them is true economy. 
Sample* and Price List sent post free on request. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 




Only the BEST 
SEEDS PAY. J 

The best selected seeds 1 
supplied in 2d. packets .£ j 
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The best selected seeds SEND 

YVr /for the 

sir/ seed 

/ *r /catalogue 

its' lfl /r Seed-time only comes 

|B4 illf. once a year, and If you 

lY4jWl V* M buy inferior seeds and they 

/ Iwl // turn out a failure, you cannot 

B ^ ™ // realise your dream of a wdl- 

1 I V // Stocked garden. Don’t riskfailurc. 
wfl // o t One A All Seeds— the n 
// s .-eds It will pay you. 

ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


| MORRIS, LITTLE A 80H, LmjJOHCASTERj 


QEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders 
^ Manufacturers of ai.l Garden Supplies dean 
ing an extension of most profitable business should writ 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette 

188-189. Strand, London, W.C., and ask for a epecime 
copy. The "Gazette” circulates in three languages- 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese-and is read by th 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughou 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia 
Panama, various Islands, and also in 8 pam am 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture an 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplH 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be dor 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazett 

(Offices • 188—189, Strand, London, W.C ) is publish* 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, ar 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is ithe offlci 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette.’’ 



SHORT REPLIES. 
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M'ience of 
a remedy 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12 - H0URS~8T0VESYNDICATE, LTD., 

258, Vapxhall Bridge Road, 8 .W. 1. _ 

FIRST PRIZE-GOLD MEDAL and £50 W1A BOND- 

at the 

British Isles International Potato Trials 

were won by using “ Agos" Fertilizer No. 3, when from 3 
(three) lbs. of uncut tubers as seed the yield was 154 lbs 44 oz. 
The Dally Mirror £50 Prize was won by using "Agos” 
Fertilizer No. 3. These Prizes were won in open competi¬ 
tion againBt over 750,000 competitors. Of all Wholesale 
Seedsmen. £100 in Prizes. Write for " Free ” Sample and 
Booklet to— 

«« ACOS,” 7a, St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham. 

BEST GARDEN NETS.—50yds. by 4 yds., 

-D 25 yds. by 8 yds., 100yds. by 2yds , 22s. 6 d. each. Special 
square Nets, cover length width when stretched, 4 in., 4Jd. 
so yd. ; 2 in.. 33d. eu. yd.; 1 in.. 3d. sq. yd. Carriage paid. 
Write for List samples.—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Garden 
Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. __ 

Please mention ** Gardening Illustrated." 


JKK HEREFORD 

Supply VEGETABLE MANURE that suite allCROPS at 
SOILS. A customer used 581bs. and won 41 PRIZES 
of 41 EXHIBITS. Trial Gartens 1 4. Bags. 141b. d ' 
281b. 6 561b. 12 per cwt. 24 - M AN L RE LIsTs Post If r 

ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

FAM OUS FOR 40 YEARS. 
“O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguesn lan^tiai 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations betwe 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and 1 

C< "aEspelho" affords an excellent medium to garden! 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropi 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper wlrei 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

•■O’ESPELHO.” 

9, Victoria Street. Westminster. S.W. 1, 

mo NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AS 

-L OTHERS.—Newborough Grass Mats, 9 feet by 4 fe 
the best horticultural mat on the market ; durable i 
frost resisting. Sample sent on receipt of postal on 
4a. 6d., carr. paid. Try them. Also Grass Rope, very strt 
—Manager, Plas Llanfair Farm, IJanfairpwll, Anglt B< 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDE 

1 -Containing full account of its culture, with• epe 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By P»«t, 8 L — PUBLISH. 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W C. 9 _ 

PULLETS. —Famous strains, March, 19 
-L hatch, 10 s. 641; £6 dozen. List and hint* fre< 
VARNEY. Stratford, Essex. 
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THOUGHTS IH THE CARDER. 

THE POST-WAR GARDEN. 

I tiiixk we shall all agree (pursuing my much so. That is only a passing phase, 


subject of last week) that the epoch 
through which we are now imssing cannot 
fail to impress its distinctive mark upon 
our gardens, as every other great epoch 
Las done. Every great upheaval leaves 
things different from what they were be¬ 
fore. The human element is greater than 
we knew, and when it exercises its full 
force, no convention can bind it in 
chains. Men have been called uj»on to 
deal with far greater demands than have 
ever Ixdore been made on our race. From 
the Valleys of Slumber they have been 
summoned to scale mountain i)eaks. And 
they have done it. Through snow, and 
ice. and' lloods; through torrid heat and 
intense cold ; through tire and steel and 
poison they have breasted tlielc. way like 
heroes and the sons of heroes. Their 
days of ease and indolence lie far below 
them, and, looking back upon themselves 
as they were in those days, they see 
themselves ns pigmies. 

They have imbibed' a stronger atmo¬ 
sphere, and from the heights which they 
have attained they look far over the 
puny things which loomed so large in tire 
old times, mid fix their gaze upon ulti¬ 
mate things—-the things that really mat¬ 
ter. They have found themselves. They 
will never again sink (to Lilliputian 
dimensions, neither will they be satisfied 
with the insipid and soulless surround¬ 
ings they once enjoyed. The man who 
Ims marched and charged over the open 
country, and pitched his tent under the 
blue vault of heaven, would stifle in a 
“third-floor back.” He has advanced a 
long step toward Nature. lie will love 
things Natural, and will endeavour to 
find his longing satisfied in his surround¬ 
ings. 

He loved his garden before the sum¬ 
mons came which launched him on to the 
deadly war-path. He fostered and 
hugged that love to his bosom, when all 
nround him were the abominations of de¬ 
solation and death. That love sustained 
him many a night while roughing it be¬ 
neath the glittering .stars or amid the 
swirling snow. He will comp back to 
that love, and li.is first care will be to 
see that it shares his own development 
nnd answers to his fuller growth. His 
garden, the garden of which lie has 60 
often dreamt, must be pretty; but pret- 
t ness would pall if it were that alone. 
It was pretty enough in the old days, but 
looked at with the eyes of to-day, there 
^ere a tameness, an insipidity he ran no 
longer brook. It was made to conform 
tt’ith bis life then ; it must be made to 
conform to his life to-day. Therefore, it 
wear a bolder aspect and a sugges- 
tion of rugged ness must temper its pret- 
1 incss. Jt must be jtfstTuL but jirlt .-loo 
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not to be perpetuated, not even to be 
! tolerated only so long as it takes him to 
> shake off his war-weariness. ne will 
' llien want frequent changes, some new 
! features springing to life and developing 
every week. Unchanging beauty, be it 
never so beautiful, would deaden rather 
than stimulate Inis interest. A bed of 
flowers, of even pattern and sameness, 

ILike, say, a bed of Paul Cramped Pelar¬ 
gonium, would jKill upon him if he were 
obliged to contemplate its unchanging 
asi>ect from June till October. He would 
call it “ stagnation,” ami decide earn 
pliatically that he had’ enough of that at 
Ypres. it must be complete—that is, 
must possess design, not be a pot-pourri 
arrangement, where the one part bears 
no relatiomdiip to the other. It must 
not be a glomeration of isolated details, 
even if those details he gems. Rather, if 
they are gems, they should be arranged 
like jewels in a crown, where each ser¬ 
rate gem enhances the beauties of its 
neighbour, and the collection forms a 
beautiful and inspiring whole. A living, 
tangible idea must predominate it. It 
must possess a Soul—a soul with which 
the soul of a man may hold sweet con¬ 
verse, else were it. otherwise dead. We 
have not thought of that in days gone 
by ; but now we must. Men are living 
now, actively and strenuously living— 
they used only to pass through life lake 
a hazy river meandering through the 
meadows. They must lie surrounded by 
real life—life that can speak to them in 
a language they have now learnt to under¬ 
stand. Therefore, in our future opera¬ 
tions iboLdness and life must he the 
governing ideas. It will aid considerably 
if the natural surroundings of the gar¬ 
den are taken into account and made part 
of tlie scheme. How can we expect war¬ 
riors to gush over finnieking little tilings, 
or take n delight in the same things that 
served' them very well when “ life ” was 
merely “ play ”? To secure boldness, 
brightness, and movement, we shall have 
to forsake some of our most cherished 
ideals of the past; shall have to discard, 
once and for all, those carpet patterns, 
clipped, trimmed, and artificially effective, 
which so well coincided with the spirit 
of the times now passed. We sliall have 
to follow where “Gardening” has long 
been alluring us—that Is, into the natural 
flower garden—and select our subjects 
from that great host of herbaceous plants 
and shrubs among which may be found 
the boldest, the brightest, and the most 
interesting plants; that discover to us 
new beauties every morning, bewildering 
and' pleasing by their great variety ; 
never out of place or out of season, and 
lending themselves to any and every 
aspect. F. ,7. F. 


flotes of the Week. 

Galanthus Ikariae. — I am surprised thas 
my friend and neighbour, Mr. Arnott, does 
not. consider Galanthus Ikariae hardy. It 
has done well here ever since I got several 
bulbs from Mr. Wiidttall, appearing regu¬ 
larly every year, but liking, apparently, 
change of position, as it turns up in many 
unexpected places. It is almost in full 
flower now.—W. D. Robinson Douglas, 

Castle Douglas, N.B. 

Heliotrope, or “ Cherry Pie,” as it is 
popularly called, is welcome at any time, 
especially during the winter, when fra¬ 
grant flowers are not plentiful. In a 
lean-to greenhouse in a private garden 
the other day we noted a fine example of 
the variety known as President Garfield 
just beginning to flower. During the 
spring its fragrant sprays of blossom will 
be plentiful. 

Rhododendron praecox.— Although the 
buds of R. pnecox arc already beginning to 
expand in the open, its value for early 
work under glass is not always recognised. 
Naturally an early bloomer, if small, well- 
budded pieces are lifted in autumn, potted 
up, and housed in November, a very mild 
beat will suffice to have the plants ill 
bloom in early January. It should only 
be forced in alternate years, otherwise dis¬ 
appointment will follow.—A. S. G. 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans _It is none too 

often one sees this brilliant introduc¬ 
tion from Colombia, whence it came 
about the year 1851. When in full beauty 
tlie plant is of striking aspect, the deep 
crimson flowers l>orne freely in a slender 
raceme several inches in length during 
the winter months, when they are more 
appreciated than at any other season. An 
intermediate or stove temperature is re¬ 
quired for its cultivation, but it is worth 
some trouble to get the lovely racemes of 
tubular flowers. 

Winter Aconite. —With very meagre 
assistance from sun-heat the golden cups 
of this harbinger of spring shine out bril¬ 
liantly day by day. In those gardens 
where this plant has long found a home 
the large tufts of golden blossoms are 
eagerly looked' for each year. It may be 
well to remark also ui>on its usefulness in 
out-of-the-way shrubl>ery borders, and one 
such we have in mind just now, which is 
very dry at times, owing to the abund¬ 
ance of Laurels, is freely dotted over with 
the golden flowers. 

Spring flowers. To previous lists must 
now (February 10th) be added the Vernal 
Snowflake. This particular colony is 
always the pioneer, being planted in a 
south border which Is well sheltered. 
Leueojuin vernum is, when well grown, 
one of the finest of our spring flowers, but 
it does not appear to increase at any great 
rate. Some clumps which I have known 
for a good many years are not noticeably 
larger since I saw them first, but in spite 
of the slow rate of increase the Vernal 
Snowflake is decidedly worth the attention 
of pin nters.—WoMjflka 
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Narolssus Bulbocodiutn.— Perhap® one 
of tlie most useful of small kinds is this 
charming yellow noop-petticoat Nar¬ 
cissus, as, besides being remarkably cheap 
and easy of culture, particularly when 
grown in pots, it is showy and very pro¬ 
fuse in flowering. Indeed, it is surpris¬ 
ing liow grea t a number of flowers is pro¬ 
duced by a single bulb, and when well 
cultivated it is among the most useful of 
such things that the private gardener 
could possess. The small, well-coloured' 
blossoms are singularly effective in quite 
small glasses on the table. 

Sollla bifolia alba. —Desirable as are 
such pure and beautiful form® as this, 
they appear at time® greatly in need of 
some sort of protection from heavy, pelt¬ 
ing rains and tlie like—some sort, of thin 
evergreen carpet from which they could 
readily spring and' flower before the Blos¬ 
soms were spoiled by some pelting storm. 
Small groups in the rock garden may be 
easily protected, and certainly the snowy 
purity of the dowel's of this pretty spring 
plant merits such care. Grown in pots or 
pans in a coM house, all the purity of its 
biossome is retained, and for this purpose 
i l is well suited. 

The Winter Honeysuckles.— The two 

Chinese Honey suck levs, Lonicera Stand ishi 
and fragrantissima, recently referred to 
in these pages, might well be bracketed, 
a>. they are so much alike and flower to¬ 
gether that one never thinks of one with¬ 
out the other. The chief difference in the 
two from a gardener's standpoint is that 
one has a tendency to climb, while the 
other likes to grow as a bush. But, as a 
matter of fact, both can be induced to 
cover a wall, and this is really their 
proper place, as neither is very suitable 
for the shrubbery. They flower at a time 
when very few shrubs are in bloom, and 
tlieir fragrance is delicious on a sunny 
day. Their place is a sunny south wall, 
where their fragrance can drift in at the 
open windows. For a month or so at this 
season they flower, but after that they 
are only commonplace-looking shrubs, and 
should therefore be associated with some 
light-growing evergreen, such as a deli¬ 
cate clinging Ivy, or the hardy Smilax 
aspera, and then one does not notice their 
thin growth in summer. 

Pernettya8. —One does not see these use¬ 
ful shrubs grown nearly so much as they 
deserve, and there is nothing at all difficult 
about their cultivation. Given a good 
peaty soil, or one with plenty of leaf- 
mould, and a position not too dry, they 
will flourish. A half-shady position where 
they do not get much sun suits them very 
well, and I have seen them under these 
conditions make great bushes which in the 
winter and spring were smothered with 
berries of different shades. I think the 
lighter-coloured berries are the most effec¬ 
tive, particularly the pale pink shades, but 
that Is a matter of opinion. Well-berried 
sprays come in most useful for winter 
decoration in the house when flowers are 
scarce. It is not only when in fruit that 
this shrub is ornamental, as the flowers, 
though small and individually somewhat 
inconspicuous, look very well whefi the 
bush is covered with them. I was struck 
with the effect of a well-flowered specimen 
in the public gardens at Bournemouth re¬ 
cently. To propagate the plant it is only 
necessary to layer the lower branches. 
They will soon root, and a good stock can 
readily bo obtained with very little t rouble. 
—O. G. 

Iris reticulata. —Whether for eaiiincss, 
richness of colour, or fragrance, this is 
deservedly the most popular of the dwarf 
bulbous Irises, aaiTvone to be trown by 
all.Djl^ftjfipipular^y^i^Qr^vo^ J0iot of 


the moment; rather lias it ranked high 
with the choicest hardy flowers these 
many years. Even back in the early 
seventies of the last century it was one 
of tlie subjects which the late Robert 
Pa rker, of Tooting, end *\ vou r<*<l a 1 wa y s t < > 
show at the early spring meetings of 1 lie 
Royal Horticultural Society at South Ken¬ 
sington. At Tooting the species flowered 
and seeded with unusual freedom, the 
Light, almost heath-like, soil suiting tlie 
plant well. Grand bulbs, too, resulted, 
with flowers far liner than those usually 
seen now. The specimen pots or pans for 
exhibition of four dozen or so of bulbs 
were a picture at flowering time, llieir 
fragrance—that of Violets—impossible to 
describe. In a soil apparently identical 
with that.of Tooting, I regret that this 
exquisite plant to-day is neither so en¬ 
during nor so vigorous, nor does it In¬ 
crease with the same freedom. It is 
welcome, however, as it is, and carries on 
for a time, -though some plants are 
overtaken by disease. It was noticed 
spearing the soil before the severe weather 
set in. For the moment, however, it is 
held up, but, being quite hardy, nothing 
is feared 1 on that score. With a return 
to milder weather, its flowers of purple 
and gold will soon be unfolding.—E. H. J. 

Almonds and early-flowering shrubs in 
the house. —Gathering the brandhiets and 
long twigs before the flowers are quite 
out and placing them in vases to open in 
rooms has various advantages; in the 
case of very bad weather it may prolong 
tlie bloom for us, or even save it in the 
case of very hard frost. Also in a cold 
spring it might advance the bloom a little, 
the warmth of tlie house giving us a few 
days’ advantage in point of time. As to 
the kinds of shrubs that may be treated 
In this way, there are a good many of the 
same race, from the Sloe to the beautiful 
kinds of Apple. Experience may be 
necessary, to know the kinds of shoots 
tliat give the best result.; probably those 
rather long and succulent would be the 
most likely to flower well. There is a 
good deal In patting them into the right 
sort of glass. The Japanese are very 
clever in their little ways of flitting the 
flowers exactly into vases so that each 
may show its form and beauty best. 

The Creeping Rosemary. —It is nob a 
little remarkable that tlie fragrant and 
welcome Rosemary (Rosmarinus offici¬ 
nalis), grown dn our gardens for hundred's 
of years, has so far shown but little ten¬ 
dency to variation. That referred to 
above, however, R. o. prostratus, is an ex¬ 
ception, and withal useful and distinct. 
Of true prostrate form, following, as do 
other plants like habited, the inclination 
of the rock against which it may be 
planted it is of special value to the rock 
gardener, the more so because it Is readily 
Increased and of fairly quick growth. Its 
outstanding charm, however, is its fra¬ 
grance, in which respect, among rock gar¬ 
den (shrubs, it is practically unique. The 
pale blue flowers appear in May and June. 
Its weak point is that It is somewhat ten¬ 
der, even more so than the typical kind, 
old plants always suffering early. For 
this reason tlie variety should lie period! - 
cally increased- by cuttings, which root 
readily during the summer. Introduced 
from the Isle of Capri, it is a warmth 
and sundoving subject, and In, planting, 
the sunniest places should lie selected for 
it, preferably where the roots can pene¬ 
trate between rocks well charged with 
calcareous loam or loam to. which old 
mortar rubble lias been freely added. It 
will drape h rocky ledge a® well as any 
plant I know, and is alike good for the 
wall garden in positions akin.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 


OUTDOOR PliAflTS. 

RANDOM NOTES ON DAHLIAS. 
Snow and Fancy Dahlias.— There are 
fashions in flowin'® a® in other things, and 
ii is not without a feeling of regret Unit 
one reads, in a recent, issue, of the passing 
of Show and Fancy Dahlias. Of course, 
these were what is termed “florist” 
flower®, and, however decorative they are 
in tlie garden when growing, they do not 
lend themselves to cutting, which, in 
these utilitarian days, is tlie criterion of 
any given flower. Even upon a shon¬ 
board, each bloom surrounded by a white 
pa per collar, they could not strictly hi* 
termed graceful; but that they repre¬ 
sented great care and much skill on the 
part of tlie grower no one who is a Dahlia 
fancier will dispute. The Dahlia was. 
I>erhn(i>s, especially an amateur’s fancy, 
and In my younger days one fact used to 
impress itself upon me ; tliat was, in n 
general way, that estate foresters had a 
jieeuliar liking for bhe cultivation ami ex¬ 
hibition of the Show and Fancy Dahlias, 
and that they were very dangerous com¬ 
petitors at local and provincial show’s. 

It i® interesting to recall the name® of 
some of the former favourite® of the show- 
bench : Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Gladstone, 
Mr. J. B. Service, Goldllnder, Eureka, 
Gaiety, Rev. J. B. M. Gamm, Matthew 
Campbell, John Cooper, Emin Fasha. 
George Barnes, Lottie Eckford, and 
others—most of them now, I daresay, 
only memories. 

Pompon Dahlias.— Those, too, were 
favourite® with a former generation, and, 
like Show and Fancy varieties, they also 
had their admirers. Pompon Dahlias 
may be described as miniature type® of 
the huger, full, double-flowered sorts, un¬ 
like which they had some value for cut¬ 
ting. Recalling a few of the best of the 
Pompons, I can remember George Brinek- 
man, Rosalie, Whisper, Fair Helen, Bne- 
ehus. Sunshine, Scarlet Gem, Iona, Copt. 
Boyton, E. F. Junker, Tommy Keith, and 
Little Sweetheart. Most of these were in 
vogue In the early nineties of last cen¬ 
tury. 

Sinole Dahlias. —For some reason, nl 
though at one time a Dahlia fancier, 1 
never cared for single Dahlias—this, too. 
despite their undoubted value for cutting 
and the fine range of colours to be found 
among them. This prejudice against 
them was, I now perceive, the result of 
early association—under gardeners whose 
.hobby was the Show and Fancy kinds. 
Single Dahlias, where I have had any¬ 
thing to do with them, have been prin¬ 
cipally grown from seed ; indeed, a packet 
of good mixed seed will give plants equal 
to most of the named single®. 

Cactus Dahlias. —What strides have 
been made since the first Introduction of 
Cactus Dahlias. It is not too much lo 
say that to their introduction the decline 
and fa LI of tlie Show and Fancy forms 
may be traced. The original Cactus 
Dahlia ivas, of course, D. Juarezi, but 
from It. have l>een evolved plants not only 
distinct in point, of colour, but in habit 
of growth. Those who recollect Juarezi 
will remond>er that it is by no means a 
good -type, being inclined to excessive 
growth, and this predisposes it to hide 
its blooms among the foliage. This ten¬ 
dency may be remarked in many of tilt* 
newer kinds, together with a failing to¬ 
ward drooping blooms and rather slender 
stems. 

P.T50NY-FLO WEKFD AND COI.HARETTE DAHLIAS 

are of modem origin, and they, too, espe¬ 
cially the latter, have attracted some at¬ 
tention. Tlie earlier forms of Pieony- 
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flowered varieties, of which Souvenir de 
Gustave Duizon and Gigantic may be 
taken as types, were, i ter haps, too large 
and coarse ; but recent Introductions—as 
Nicholas II., Hampton Court, Cocoinoa, 
ami Rod' Indian, for example—an* more 
Gtsirable for the flower garden. Collar¬ 
ette varieties, too, are improving, and 
may threaten the extinction of the old 
forms of single Dahlias. 

Taken, as a whole, the family is a most 
valuable one, and’ it is to be hoped that 
when conditions in gardening revert to 
something approximating the normal, the 
Dahlia fancier may have more opportuni¬ 
ties of doing justice to this handsome 
family than has lioen the case during tin* i 
past four years. Scot. 


MENTZELIA (SYN. BARTONIA). 
These are lovely Californian plants, j 
mostly of biennial duration, and requir- ; 
ing more can* than most half-hardy 
plants. A successful cultivator of them 
writes as follows:—“I find it necessary 


annual, growing from i foot to 2 feet high. 
It should be sown in April in groujis or 
pitches where it. is to remain, in light 
soil and a warm sit nation, the plants 
being thinned to about 1 foot apart. As 
the seed is very small, care should be 
taken not to bury it too deeply. When 
well grown, it might be used as a bold 
group, relieved' here and there by tall 
plants. 

M. u«vicauijs is a good kind, with 
whitish stem, 1 foot to 3 feet high, both 
stems and leaves covered with short and 
stout bristles, the rich yellow flowers 
opening only in bright sunshine. 

M. nfda is 2 feet to 4 feet high, with 
flowers resembling those of M. Uevieaulis. 

\I. olioospkrma is a perennial. 1 foot to 
3 f(*et high, with bright yellow flowers, 
each 3 inches across, opening in sunshine. 

M. onxATA is a biennial, 2 feet to 4 feet 
j in height, with creamy-white, fragrant 
I flowers, each 2.J inches to 4 inches across. 

In this the flowers open fully only to- 
I wards the evening. 



Flowers of Mcntzelia (Bartonia) ciurea in a vase. 


to sow the seed as early in the season as 
possible, and to grow' the seedlings on in 
a frame, giving liberal shifts, and using 
a compost of fibrous Loam and a small 
quantity of leaf-mould and sand'. After 
the flual shift they should be plunged in 
a sunny border until autumn, and then 
reuiovc*d to a frame for the winter. In 
the spring they should again be plunged 
in the open air, and by occasionally 
assisting them with weak manure-water, 
strong and healthy flowering specimens 
will he produced. When beginning to 
show flower they should in* removed to a 
cool greenhouse or frame, as excessive 
humidity at this stage is injurious to 
them. They may, indeed, be grown en¬ 
tirely in the open air, if the weather be 
favourable, but in our climate the former 
mode is by far the more satisfactory.” 
The following is a selection of the pret¬ 
tiest kinds:— f ‘“ * r 1 


ardy 


CLEMATIS MONTANA AND ITS MANY 
USES. 

Although it is one of the most commonly 
seen of climbing plants, this Indian Moun¬ 
tain Clematis can never be too largely 
used. Its freedom of growth and wealth 
of bloom fit it for the covering of any un¬ 
sightly building or rough wooden fence. 
It will ramble up dead trees and over 
banks, it will cover arbour or i>ergola, 
and it is specially suitable for training 
over any succession of arches and swing¬ 
ing garlands. It is equally suitable for a 
cottage iiorcb, or, with due restraint, for 
association with careful architecture ; It 
is not fastidious about soil or situation, 
and will submit to almost any treatment. 
Although its nature is to rambD a good 1 
30 feet, it will even allow itself to be cut 
hack close, and form a tufted pla nit covered 
with bloom. In this case, a plant self- 
sown came up in a joint of the stone 


pavement at the foot of a step; to let It 
grow here w’ould have been inconvenient, 
the wailk above being already well 
covered. Wha.t this plant will do in 
future years remains to Ik* seen. I have 
had It also in a flight of garden steps, and 
was able to guide it along the foot of each 
step; file effect of a flowery garland trim¬ 
ming each stop-font was very pretty, and 
it w T as only given up because in winter 
some of the strands became loose, and 
threatened to trip up anyone passing up 
or down the steps. 

A favourite use of this Clematis is to 
grow' it. with Guelder Rose, the Clematis 
running at will through and through the 
Viburnum. They flower at the same time. 
I have also soon it growing with tin* 
Early Dutch Honeysuckle, whose soft, 
pile yellow’ colouring apiiears .pleasantly 
from the white bloom masses of its corn- 
pan ions. 

Clematis montana is a native of tin* 
Himalaya. It is grown from seed, and 
has been improved* as a garden plant by 
selection of plants with wide-petalled 
flowers. For the reason that plants from 
seed are apt to vary and tend to revert, to 
the .type, comparatively i»oor flowers are 
often seen, and care should he taken to 
seem iv plants from a good strain.— 
Gertrude Jekyll, in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Method of exhibiting Dahlias. — It is 

difficult to understand why the method of 
setting up so many of the different types 
of the Dahlias is tolerated. The beauty 
and grace of the flowers are in great 
measure lost when a wire or other frame- 
work is utilised. We are, therefore, glad 
to note that the National Dahlia Society 
has uow a regulation in regard to the 
staging of the blooms sent for the adju¬ 
dication of its Floral Committee, which 
reads as follows:—“All Dahlias sub¬ 
mitted to the Floral Committee for certi¬ 
ficate shall be exhibited without artificial 
support.” This is a step in the right, 
direction, and should prevent many wenk- 
steinmed sorts gaining the coveted Certi¬ 
ficate of this special Society. Why does 
not this same imleaiq»ly to all the flowers 
shown in the various competitive classes? 
Much loss would* be thought of many of 
the Cactus Dahlias that are set up in 
wire frames if they were exhibited with¬ 
out these supiiorts. The single-flowered 
sorts w’ould look charming if they, too, 
were disposed in bowds or vases without 
the w T ire framework. The Pompons set. 
up on wires are no doubt very striking, 
but they look very artificial.—w. V. T. 

Seed-sowing. —Verbenas, Petunias, Lo¬ 
belia, Golden Feather, Begonia s—tuberous 
and fibrous rooted—may now bo sown in 
brisk heat. Hollyhocks, if neglected in 
autumn, may now be sown under glass. 
If the young plants are brought on coolly 
and steadily, they will be ready for plant¬ 
ing out in the end of April, and the ma¬ 
jority of these will bloom during the 
autumn.. Where disease is troublesome, 
this practice is recommended in the case 
of Hollyhocks. ‘Marguerite Carnations 
are verv useful, and Lothian Stocks are 
weli-nign indispensable. Both ought to 
he sown without delay. Antirrhinums 
apjiear to increase in favour year by year, 
and while it is, perhaps, too soon to make 
full .sowings, small quantities, thinly 
sown, will give early plants for special 
purposes. Very few now trouble with 
“ sub-tropical ” plants, such as the 
various kinds of Ricinus, Lavatera 
arborea, and so forth ; but, should a few 
of these things be needed, seeds should bo 
sown at once, in order to give the young 
plants a goocPyt^t^J-Uwr McG. 
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GflRYSAflTHEJflUIMS. 


GOOD WHITE EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Much discussion has taken place at meet¬ 
ings of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee during the 
past season regarding the quality of a 
Japanese variety named Sanctity. When 
oi lier good new sorts have been shown re¬ 
marks have been made. “Oh! it is not 
nearly so good as Sanctity.” “ Sanctity 
is the best early-flowering white sort,’’ 
and’ so on. These remarks prove the great 
esteem in which the variety under notice 
is held. It is a pure white flower, and 
by the trade is regarded as the best early 
white sort yet raised. The plant, comes 
into flower during September. Roi des 
Blancs is a chaste and' beautiful variety. 
I prefer partially disbudded sprays. An 
old and much-esteemed trade grower used 
to say to me, “ Roi des Blancs is the 
finest white decorative Chrysanthemum” ; 
but at that time Sanctity had not been 
raised. Countess is a large flower of the 
purest white, and is good when dis¬ 
budded. Framfield Early White is, no 
doubt, a good white of compact form. 
Only avS a disbudded variety should this 
be grown. Out blooms of this variety 
travel well. One of our biggest market 
growers says this variety is “good on all 
points, and' Is the heaviest, cropper and 
best seller he has.’’ For mkl-October 
White o. ,T. Quintus is a very dainty pure 
white sport from the pink O. J. Quintus. 
The plant still possesses a good' constitu¬ 
tion, and the variety is stJll seen in the 
great flower markets in late October. One 
could easily include other white sorts that 
have l>oen held in favour for many years 
past, but they are not needed nowadays, 
with these newer introductions of better 
quality. ,D. B. Crane. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUTTING. 
Kindly give me a select list of Chrysan¬ 
themums for cutting, Japanese or in¬ 
curved, to bloom during October, Novem¬ 
ber, and December. I wish them to be 
of good, clear colours, and of fairly easy 
culture.—C. L. Button. 

[Some of the sorts mentioned are better 
when disbudded to about a dozen blooms 
on each plant, and we will specially note 
these. Most, of the sorts are of fairly easy 
culture, and the selection embraces plants 
that flower during October, November, 
and December. 

Japanese varieties that flower outdoors 
in October are:—Almirante, red, shaded 
scarlet; Cranford Pink, good in sprays, 
best wiien disbudded, however; Cranford 
Yellow', a very bright yellow, should be 
partially disbudded ; Cramfordia, a splen¬ 
did large bloom when disbudded , Fram¬ 
field Early White, pure white, must be 
disbudded; Juliet, rosy-red, fading to cin¬ 
namon, splendid in sprays; Mme. A. 
Nonin. soft pink, ideal when grown in 
spray form; Marlo^ Red. metallic-red, 
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must disbud this variety; Belty Spark, 
best pink sort for sprays, has Ion 9 stems ; 
and Pink Princess, a large pink flower, 
must be disbudded. November-flowering 
Japanese varieties for culture under glass 
ore w r eLI represented by the following: — 
Disbudded sorts : Caprice du Printemps, 
deep rose-pink; Kathleen Tbomi>soii, 
chestnut-crimson; Soleil d’Octobre, yel¬ 
low ; Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, bronze sport 
from last-named; Moneymaker, white; 
Freda Bedford, bronzy-orange; Source 
d’Or, terra-cotta ; Lizzie Adcock, rich yel¬ 
low, sj>ort from last-named ; the two last- 
named are useful also in spray form; La 
Triomphante, rose, shaded white. Novem¬ 
ber-flowering incurved sorts that must be 
disbudded to be seen at their best are :— 
II. W. Thorp, pure white ; Ethel Thorp, 
pink ; Romance, rich yellow; J. W. 
Streater, primrose sport from II. W. 
Thorp; and another sport from the same 
variety, Alice Honour, golden yellow. 
November sorts suitable for spray culture 
are well represented by the following 
Japanese:—O. J. Quintus, pink; White 
Quintus, white sjiort from the last- 
named; Crimson Quintus, crimson. De¬ 
cember varieties .to lie disbudded are:— 
Japanese: December Gold ; Bertha 

Lachaux, mauve-pink, golden centre ; 
Black Prince, intense deep crimson, also 
mokes a good spray ; December Pink, a 
first-rate pink sort, dwarf and free, with 
good length of stein ; Winter Cheer, n deep 
pink, one of the most beautiful under 
artificial tight.; Nogaya, d<*ep yellow ; F. 
I‘lion, still a good yellow': Godfrey’s 
Crimson, a fine crimson sort, if terminal 
bud be retained ; Bronze Cheer, identical 
in all but colour with Winter Cheer ; Kara 
Dow, rich golden-bronze, flushed crimson, 
first bud's must be retained. A good white 
may bo found in Maud Jefferies, and a 
companion white of different form is 
Mdlle. Theresa Panckoucke, good either 
in spray form or disbudded. Two good 
incurved sorts are Golden King, a fine 
large incurved yellow, does w'ell if struck 
early, and Mrs. Hygato, a splendid 1 white 
sort. A free-flow T ering Japanese deep red 
sort is Bald nek’s Crimson.] 


EARLY-FIJ) W E RING CII It Y S A NT 11E- 

MUMS. 

Preserving oi.d stools.— One of the best 
aiul simplest, means of preserving the old 1 
stools of tlio Early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums outdoors is that of inserting a gar¬ 
den fork immediately under the ball of 
soil and roots, and by this means raising 
file plants slightly above the ordinary 
ground level of the garden. I could 
hardly credit the value of this treatment 
of the old stools, more especially when it. is 
done after the plants are tart down in..the 
late autumn or early winter. By treating 
the old plants in this way they are main¬ 
tained in a fairly high and d:ry position, 
and the wafer can drain away from them. 
When the old plants of these weaker sorts 


are treated! as I have just described, they 
will generally pass through the winter 
quite satisfactorily. A batch of plants 
treated as I have described was recently 
inspected, and found to be in quite good 
condition. They have since been lifted, 
and the old stools broken up, the divided 
portions providing an increased number 
of plants for next season’s display. The 
divided pieces were dibbled out in pro- 
]>nred soil in a cold frame, where they 
promise w'ell. I have frequently noticed 
in gardens where these plants have been 
left undisturbed 1 all through the winter 
and spring that at the latter period, when 
the ground round about the old plants 
should 1 be covered with basal shoots, they 
are very conspicuous by their absence. 
More especially is this noticeable where 
the weeds are not kept under. These 
latter provide excellent cover for slugs, 
which eat off and destroy the shoots to 
such an extent that the plants often fail. 
For this reason, even now’ lift the old 
plants slightly above the ground level, and 
note the results.—W. Y. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Japanese Chrysanthemums—restricted 
trade lists.—I was much surprised recently 
to note that in one of the leading trade 
lists for 1918-1019 the large exhibition 
Japanese Chrysanthemums are repre¬ 
sented by only sixty varieties. A cata¬ 
logue issued by the same firm only a few 
years ago represented the same type of 
the Chrysanthemum by no fewer than 155 
varieties! Does this denote falling in¬ 
terest by the trade in the large exhibition 
Japanese blooms, or is it that they have 
at. Last come to the conclusion that it is 
better to limit their selection to sixty of 
the better and more reliable varieties? 
For many years past It lias often been 
urged that the trade lists have been in¬ 
ordinately long, and to the inexperienced 
most bewildering. Such a restricted list 
as that to which attention has been called 
would’ appear to l>e a step in the right 
direction, if the smaller number of varie¬ 
ties embraces a wide range of colours and 
a pleasing diversity of form. From the 
trade point of view, it should be nu im¬ 
mense advantage, as they will have fewer 
stocks to maintain. The cost each season 
to the trade of propagating, potting up, 
and planting outdoor “ rested ” stock 
plants in the past must have l>een very 
considerable, and no one should appre¬ 
ciate the restricted list more than they. 

I understand there are some very beauti¬ 
ful njovelties to be seen next autumn, these 
having been held up because of the war. 
The Japanese kinds, which have for so 
many years been held in popular esteem 
by growers, are having their position 
assailed by the beautiful single-fiow'ered 
kinds of recent Introduction.—D. Crane. 

The use of large Chrysanthemums In 
decoration.— -It was stated by one of the 
sj>eakers at the recent annual meeting of 
the National Chrysanthemum •Society that 
flic large exhibition Chrysanthemum 
blooms were not only sent to the leading 
flow T er markets, but. that they were 
eagerly sought, after, and good’ prices paid 
for them. For some years past the “big” 
Chrysanthemum has boon under a cloud. 
It is. therefore, all the more gratifying to 
learn that there are other uses than that 
of the exhibition to which these large and 
handsome blooms may lie put. The reason 
for the disfavour into which the large 
blooms got was probably due to cutting 
them with only a few 7 inches of stem—just 
long enough to set them up in tubes and 
display them on the show boards. I ap¬ 
preciate the beauty mid usefuluess of 
these large blooms when they are cut with 
stems a foot to 38 inches in length.—C. 
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SAXIFRAGA BURSERI ANA, VAR. 

GLORIA. 

Of all the members of the Saxifrage 
family, perhaps none is so welcome as S. 
Bnrseriana. The variety S. B. Gloria, 
a fine group of which is here figured, is 
In every way superior to the type. The 
flowers are of immense size, without a 
trace of coarseness, anil still retain their 
delicate texture. It appears to thrive 
equally as well as the type—indeed, it is, 
we think, even more prodigal in its display. 
A sandy, gritty compost, with an addition 
of humus and old mortar, and In full ex¬ 
posure, seems to suit it well, though pro¬ 
bably in the open country slight shade 
from the noontide heat would be more ac¬ 
ceptable. As with the type, it should be 
“ split up ” and replanted frequently, 
while constant top-dressing with sandy 


are exposed in England, are not long- 
lived subjects in the open rock garden. 
Their passing, too, I do not hesitate to 
say, is not infrequently accelerated by 
the richness of the soils in which they are 
grown, which, though suiting them for a 
while, appears but to impel them on¬ 
ward at a rate which whole un¬ 
natural, eventually proves their undo¬ 
ing. Modern intensive propagating, to 
which the plants readily submit, might 
also be playing a not unimportant part 
here, and, if so, it is worthy of some 
thought, as also is a return to less inten¬ 
sive methods of increase. In like man¬ 
ner the soil question should’ be con¬ 
sidered—little soil, indeed, and more 
largely pounded rock or sand. How long 
they endure in pure Thames grit has in¬ 
terested me for years, though one cannot 
claim quite the vigour or the flower free- 


nlpines should also succeed. To these 
twain, you might with gain make some 
useful additions. Such Campanulas as 
muralis, pulla, pusiila, Miss Wllluiott, 
\Y. H. Paine, G. F. Wilson, White Star, and 
pulloides are of exceptional merit and' 
proved hardiness. Among recently intro¬ 
duced An brie tins, Dr. Mules, Pritchard's 
Al, Crimson King, Lavender, Bridesmaid, 
Souv. de W. Ingram, and 1 Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards are some of the best and most 
distinct. Of “mossy” Saxifrages, you 
might add 1 Clib rani, God sail Cream, and 
sanguinea superbn, the last-named a most 
brilliantly coloured’ sort. Alpine Phloxes 
Sprite, Vivid, Model, atropurpurea, Nel¬ 
son!, and The Bride give charming mats 
of colour, others being amcena and 
ovata. The genus Saxifraga, particu¬ 
larly in the silvery and encrusted sec¬ 
tions, affords a wide choice, and 
while of either you might select at 
will, such as longifolla, Dr. Ramsay, coch- 
learis, c. minor, Aizoon rosularis, A. rosea, 



•soil, well worked in between the spiny 
growths, is very beneficial. 

- With the possible exception of S. B. 

nrngna, which has not, I believe, proved 
a general success in cultivation, that 
named’ above is by far the largest of the 
Burser Saxifrages, the accompanying 
illustration a'too doing full justice to its 
freedom of blossoming. The picture, too, 
is suggestive of the good effect resulting 
from a generous colonising of the variety ; 
and, were the idea carried out with many 
other alpines, rock gardens would not only 
be beautified thereby on an increasing 
scale, bnt the weak effects that ensue from 
a too meagre use of the subjects would 
give place to flower beauty of the right 
kind'. In this connection, however, it is 
only right to say that recent experiences 
go to show that these Burser Saxifrages— 
the undoubted gems of a great race, and 
of especial value to the gardener because 
of their early roaHng—detesting the 
wa ter^aturated. coifliifio/iS| to ifjiiljpthey 


Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria. 

doni the other method for the time being 
ensures. All the same, we want these 
gems of the race as much, or more, in the 
rock garden as in alpine house or frame, 
since it is in the first-named that the 
greater displays are possible, even 
though the alpine-house ensures a plant of 
unsullied beauty and charm. The change 
might, be at the expense of some flower 
beauty, but if it ensured a more per¬ 
manent plant it would still be worth 
while.—E. II. Jenkins. 


PLANTS FOR A ROCK GARDEN IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The local rock is red' sandstone (Silu¬ 
rian), the top soil sandy and sticky on 
top of glacial drift, full of boulders. 
HairbelJs and Aubrietias succeed. Can 
you tell me of other plants which would 
be suitable?—E. W. 

[On the rock formation mentioned, and 
with Hairbells and Aubrietias a success, 
many other hardy and free-flowering 


A. lutea, paradoxa, ieelandica, pectinata, 
and lingulata sujiei'ba would be sure to 
please. Ollier indisjiensables of this 
genus are a.piculn.ta, a. alba, saneta, and 
IJaagei, the last named sheeted in its day 
with golden blossoms. Other plants valu¬ 
able, either for flower effect, hardiness, or 
carpeting habit, are the Gentianella (G. 
acaulis), Thymus ianuginosu-s, T. Serpyl- 
lurn coceineus, Dianthus ccesius, D. 
alpinus, D. deltoides Brilliant, Gentiana 
septemfida, G. FreynJana, Geranium 
cinereum, Silene alpcstris, S. Seliafta, S. 
maritlma 11.-pi., Iberis Garrexinnn, I. 
semi kmt i rans, and Zauschneria californicn. 
Many others might, of course, lie named. 
In the above selection we have had in 
mind plants of undoubted hardiness and 
freedom of flowering, in conjunction with 
a lengthy display. In planting, the best 
results are secured’ by distributing six 
or a dozen over a 2-fee.t or 3-feet area, 
so that when^h-ey oma^together a solid 
patch of colour wouttl result.] 
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SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS FROM 
SEEDS. 1 

J.v many gardens fine-folia g<»d plants will 
no doubt during the summer occupy a 
more prominent position than they have 
done for the last few years. What with 
shortage of labour and fuel, many tender 
subjects will have been lost, lienee there 
will be a demand for those that ean he 
quickly obtained from seed. Several of 
the subtropical plants, being of rapid 
growth, will, if now' raised from seeds, be 
sufficiently advanced for planting out 
when the season comes round. Though 
the flowers of most of them are of but 
Pttie account. these so-called sub-tropical 
subjects are valuable, not only from their 
own striking individuality, but they also 
serve as a foil to brightly coloured masses 
of flowers. Among them may be in¬ 
cluded the following:— 

Artemisia .tudaica. —This forms a bushy 
plant about 4 feet high, whose gracefully 
cut foliage is of a silvery tint. 

Gannas. —Though old-established plant s 
of Ganna are best for planting out, fail- | 
ing these, young plants, the produce of 
seeds sown early in the year and well 
hardened off, will make a goodly show 
during the summer. Some recommend 
filing or chiipping the seeds before sowing, 
l ut I prefer to soak them in warm wat^r 
for twenty-four hours. 

Cannabis gtgantea (Giant Hemp).—A 
sinking plant that will attain a height, of 
f> feet or more, with elegantly cut. leafage. 

Feruinanma eminens. —A noble plant, 
whose stout, erect, stem wiU reach a 
height, of 6 feet to 8 feet, or even more. 
The leaves are large, somewhat lieart- 
shajxxT, and arranged oppositely on the 
stem. 

Humulits japonicus variegatus.— This, 
the Japanese Hop, is of quick growth, 
and the leaves are attractively mottled 
with white. Though usually trained over 
arches, i»ergolas, etc., it has a very strik¬ 
ing effect in a mixed bed of sub-tropica l 
subjects when the shoots are allowed to 
twine around a stout stake or some other 
Kupi)ont. 

Kochi a tricophylla. —Known at first as 
Kochia scoparia, this annual has come 
very much to the fore within recent years. 
This, sometimes called the Mock Cypress, 
is of exceedingly symmetrical growth, 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in height. At first 
the leaves are of a delightful shade of 
light green, which towards the end of the 
summer becomes suffused with red, till 
by autumn they are of a bright purplish 
crimson tint. 

Melianthus major. —The pinnate leaves 
of this, which are of a pleasing glaucous 
tint, are very handsome. In order to ob¬ 
tain effective plants the first season, the 
seeds must be sown early, and the young 
plants grown on in a gentle heat. 

Nicotiana. —Several members of the 
Nicotiana or Tobacco family are remark¬ 
able for their handsome flowers, but some, 
iii which, the blossoms are less showy, 
form stately plants with noble leaves. 
Of them may be mentioned Nicotiana 
eoloHsea, and its variegated variety, N. 
macro]hy]la gigantea, and N. sylvestris. 

Polym.via qranihs. —The plant so long 
grown under this name is now by 
botanists included in the genus Monfcanoa, 
under the specific name of bipinnatifida. 
It is of sturdy, upright, growth, and the 
large, deeply cut, oppositely arranged 
leaves are very striking when plenty of 

s|wo “6i /'VjOt'ifSte 1 ' 


Ricinus (Castor Oil Plant).— The dif¬ 
ferent forms of Rjicinus are seen at their 
liest in large lwsls. where their noble pro- 
]’*ortioiLs are displayed' to great advantage. 
To encourage the development of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds, they should hi* planted out 
in good, deep, rich soil, and must, not be 
allowed' to got stunted in the pots before 
they are put into the beds. 

Solan cm.— Several of the Solanums are 
remarkable for their handsome foliage, 
and form a distinct feature in sub-tropi¬ 
cal bedding. Of them may l>o especially 
mentioned 1 S. giganteum. with la rge 
leaves; S. laciiiiatum, in which the foliage 
is elegantly cut; S. marginatum, silvery- 
white leaves; S. pyraeanthum. with red 
spines: and S. robustum. largo, bronzy 
foliage. 

Wigandia caracasana. —Another erect- 
growing plant, somewhat after the man¬ 
ner of Polymnia grandis, but the'leaves 
are not deeply cut as in the case of the 
Polymnia. 

Zea (Maize).—In Zea jajponien varic- 
gaita the noble. Grass-like leaves are 
striped with white, and in quad tricolor 
the white is suffused with pink. From 
the distinct and handsome character of 
their foliage, these and other forms of 
Maize, or Indian flora, are particularly 
effective when doing well. W. T. 


SHOW ANI) FANCY PELARGONIUMS. | 
Mention of these and cultural directions 
for them in a recent, number of Gardening 
serve to call attention to two sections of 
IVhi.rgoniums that have declined' in 
favour. Time was when they were 
grown in almost every garden, and at the 
bite spring and early summer exhibitions 
large fQxxumen plants used to occupy a 
prominent position. It is true that, si low 
Pelargoniums are often referred to, but the 
term show is applied in a far more elastic 
way than it was-in the olden days. Then 
tlie oha.racteristics of a show flower were 
a regular shape, smooth edge, and even 
markings. The np]>er petals of many of 
them had a large maroon blotch, often 
extending over nearly the entire petal, 
while in a good flower the lower petals 
were unspotted. Added to this, some of 
the later varieties were very richly 
coloured'. I particularly remember such 
varieties as Achievement, Oholienger, 
Fireball, Illuminator, Mountain of Light, 
Nimrod, and Talisman. In order to ob- 
ta/n perfect and richly coloured flowers, 
raisers bred in and in to such an extent 
that, many of the varieties had a weak 
constitution, and developed small trusses 
of bloom, though the individual flowers 
wore perfect. Tills led to the shows 
being superseded by a more varied class, 
to which the names of Decorative, 
French, Spotted, and Regal have been ap¬ 
plied'. As these all merge one into the 
other, they are best grouped under the 
head' of Decorative. It is these that are 
mow In so many instances referred to ns 
Show I Via rgoni unis. The pretty little 

Fancy varieties owe their decline in popu¬ 
larity to the present-day demand for large 
flowers. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Boronia megastigma.— The delicate per¬ 
fume of Boronia megastigma is so pro¬ 
nounced that it is strange the plant is not 
more frequently met. with. It has, some¬ 
how, obtained the character of being a 
difficult plant to grow, but this is probably 


owing to the fact that the roots of B. 
megastigma are rather tender and easily 
affected by extremes of drought or mois¬ 
ture. Watering in all eases calls for 
judgment, more especially in the case of 
hard-wooded plants. Sufficient, water must 
be given to soak through the ball, and 
fresh supplies ought to be allowed before 
the pot becomes sufficiently dry to ring 
clenrly when tapped with the knuckles, 
lot a plant of Boronia become thoroughly 
dry only once and its life is in peril, while 
alternate drought and soaking will kill it 
in a comparatively short time. B. mega¬ 
stigma can be propagated by means of 
cuttings. Half-ripened shoots are best, 
these striking readily in sandy peat if 
placed in a propagating pit or under a bell- 
glass.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Camellia reticulata.— One of the most 
beautiful plants in flower at the present 
time at Kew is a line example of this 
handsome species growing in the Tcm]>er- 
ate House. The plant in question is about 
15 feet high and is carrying several hun¬ 
dreds of its attractive flowers. C. reticu¬ 
lata is a Chinese shrub introduced to this 
country in 1820. It is easily distinguished 
from the old C. japonica and its varieties 
by its narrower, toothed leaves, which 
have a dull surface instead of the glossy 
api>earance which is such a distinct feature 
of the varieties of C. japonica. Its flowers, 
suggestive of those of a semi-double tree 
Pmony, are each G inches to 7 inches 
across, nnd are made up of numerous 
large, fleshy, rosy-red petals encircling n 
mass of golden stamens. By the arrange¬ 
ment of the irregular-shaped petals the 
flower has none of the formal outline 
usually associated with the flowers of C. 
japonica. Although less hardy than C. 
japonica, it can he grown out of doors in 
the milder parts of the country, such ns 
Falmouth. Penzance, the Scilly Islands, 
and the South of Ireland, where it is occa¬ 
sionally met with as a handsome sitecimen 
both in the open and against walls. It is 
usually increased by grafting upon stocks 
of C. japonica, although doubtless better 
results would be obtained by propagation 
from layers. The best results are secured 
by planting it in a well-drained border of 
light, loamy soil into which a little peat 
has been dug. Where it can be grown out 
of doors it ought certainly to be planted: 
elsewhere it well deserves a place in a cold 
greenhouse.—D. 

Seeds. —Additional .sowings of seeds, 
more particularly flowed* seeds, oa.ii now 
be made. These include not only those 
for greenhouse decoration, but others for 
planting out o*s well. Among such things 
foa* pots may bo recommended Celsia 
cretica, Erlongea tomentosa, and Bal¬ 
sams. Further sowings of Begonias, 
Gloxinia s, and Streptooarpus may, if neces¬ 
sary, be made. For the stove a small 
sowing of Torenia Fournieri, or of T. 
White Wings, is useful. Antirrhinums 
must not be overlooked. These are more 
and more coming into favour, and, con¬ 
sidering the ease witli which seedlings can 
be raised, and the fine and distinct colours 
now available, it is little wonder that they 
are increasingly popular. Pentstemons are 
almost equally useful, and readily raised 
from iseecis. Sow Lobelia. A good variety 
is Crystal Palace, but those who like the 
erect, dwarf kinds will find plenty of 
choice. White Lobelia As favoured by 
many, but, to me, it always has appeared 
singularly ineffective. The double Lobelia 
Kathleen Mallard must, of course, be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. W here Petunias 
are favoured, seeds of these must not lie 
forgotten. If Lothian Stocks have been 
overlooked, no further delay ought to take 
place, otherwise the plants will fail to 
flower during autumn. Ten-Week Stocks 
and Asters it is advisable to delay sowing 
for a time v#j 4^W. McG. 
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feet high. The flowers are golden, fra¬ 
grant, and borne in round clusters, a 
number of Hie clusters forming a ter¬ 
minal inflorescence 8 inches or so long. 
The flowering time is .Tune. It with¬ 
stands the cold 1 of ordinary winters with¬ 
out Injury in the North of England, blit 
may be killed 1o the ground line during a 
severe frost. As a rule, new growths are 
formed from a cut-over plant. It is a 
native of Chile and Peru, and was intro¬ 
duced in 1774. 

Desfontainea si-inosa, a very beautiful 
evengi'cen shrub from Chile, Peru, etc., 
grows from 5 feet to 10 feet high, and 
forms a shapely bush, bearing Ilolly-like, 
evergreen leaves and scarlet and yellow, 
tubular flowers, each about 1£ Inch long. 
It grows well in the milder parts of the 
country, and a number of excellent plants 
are to be met with on the West Const of 
Scotland. The flowering time is from 
July to October. 

Diostea jitncea grows 15 feet or more 
high, and bears small clusters of pale 
lilac flowers during June. It is an in¬ 
teresting, not particularly attractive, 
bush from the Andes of Chile and the 
Argentine. It withstands a considerable 
amount of cold. 

Drimvs Winteri, sometimes called 
Winter’s P»aTk, is an evergreen shrub, 10 
feet to 15 feet high, bearing handsome 
leaves, which are aromatic when bruised, 
and loose clusters of ivory-white flowers. 
Native of Tlerra del Fuego and other 
countries, it, is only suitable for the 
mildest parts of the country. 

Eccremocarpus rcarer. —This Is really a 
sub-shrub, or in some eases almost a her¬ 
baceous plant, for it may die juite to tlie 
ground line in winter, and grow again 
from the root-stock. It is of climbing 
habit, and forms a very attractive plant 
for walls or trellises during summer. The 
tubular flowers are orange and scarlet, 
some eight or twelve being boruo together 
in a single raceme. The flowering time 
extends from June to early autumn. In¬ 
troduced from Chile in 1824. 

Empetrum rubrum. —This and other 
Empetrums are very common evergreens 
throughout the cooler parts of South 
America and the Falkland Islands, in 
some places forming the chief feature of 
the vegetation. The use of the Ein- 


INTERESTING TREES AND SII1UJRS 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
Although South America is not rich in 
numbers of trees and shrubs suitable for 
the outdoor garden in the Rritlsh Isles, 
several very beautiful species have l>oen 
obtained from Southern Chile, Tlerra del 
Fuego, Pantagonin, He., which arc suit¬ 
able for the milder parts of our islands, 
whilst a few are available for more 
general work. The majority are good 
evergreens, in addition to being eharm- 


exteud to a length of 20 feet or more, and 
a well-covered 1 wall at flowering time is a 
very beautiful object. Except in the 
mildest parts of the country, it should l>c 
planted against the wall of a warm 
greenhouse or in a cold greenhouse or cor¬ 
ridor. 

Herberts Darwinl is one of the hardiest 
and most generally useful of the South 
American shrubs. It is a native of Chile, 
and is well known by reason of its small, 
evergreen, spine-tipped leaves and its 




A flowering shoot of Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 


ing flowering plants. Provided the climatic 
conditions are suitable, they do not give 
much trouble if planted' in moderately 
good soil, that of a loamy nature being 
suitable for the greater number. They 
succeed in many parts of the South and 
South-West, of England, in Wales, Ire¬ 
land, and the West Coast of Scotland, 
while they are well adapted for such 
places as the Isles of Arran and Bute, I he 
Isle of Man, Isle of Wight, and' the Scilly 
Islands. Some of the best are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

P.ERRERIDOPSIS CORAI.LINA, the Coral 

Plant, is a very attractive climbing ever¬ 
green, with rich red, wax-Jike, pendent 
blossoms, borne from the axil? of the 
upper leaves, and from the joints of the 
shoots, the end of each branch forming a 
long raceme. It is/fTnrativo of Chile, etc., 
and ^as introduce! V10laches 


profusion of racemes of fragrant golden 
blossoms during April and May. The 
flowers are followed by blue-black fruit*, 
which can l>o used for jam. It grows 8 
feet to 12 feet high, and is sometimes as 
far through. 

R. empetrifolia, from the same region, 
is only worthy of mention from the fact 
that, associated with P*. Darwini, it has 
given us It. stenopliylla, one of the most 
useful of all flowering evergreens. The 
hybrid was raised about 1800. 

It. hakeoides is an evergreen shrub of 
loose habit, native of Chile. It grows 10 
feet or 12 feet high, its principal asset, 
lying in its freely produced, axillary clus¬ 
ters of small yellow flowers in May. Its 
lex habit is against it ns a garden plant, 
although It. is as hardy as It. Darwinl. 

ItiTDDi ,eia Gi.onosA. —This Is an evergreen 
or partly deciduous bush, 12 feet to 15 


E. pterocladon, from Patagonia, is ai 
evergreen bush, 8 feet high, bearing fra 
grant white flowers from June to August 
Other useful Hseallonias are E. illinita 
E. pulverulenta, E. punctata, E. rubra 
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grows 30 feet high. The white flowers, 
each About 2 inches across, are borne 
singly in the axils of the upper leaves in 
July. It is not a very common plant, 
though good specimens are met with here 
and there in the milder parts of the 
country. 

E. rix natifolia.— This is hardier than 
the last-named plant, and’ is suitable for 
many parts of the country. The dark- 
green leaves are made up of from three 
to five leaflets, and are evergreen or de¬ 
ciduous, according to weather conditions. 
The white flowers are produced singly or 
in pairs from the leaf axils near the ends 
of the shoots in July. Both plants should 
be raised from seeds whenever possible, 
and be planted in warm, loamy soil con¬ 
taining a little peat. (See illustration.) 

Fitzroy a patagonica is an elegant- 
habited Conifer, up to 80 feet high in its 
native country, Western Patagonia and 
Southern Chile. It Is suitable for the 
milder parts of the country, and forms a 
very ornamental specimen in gardens in 
the South of England. 

Fuchsia hacixostemma i9 found over a 
considerable area In Chile and other parts 
ol' South America. It is well known in 
this country by reason of its profusion of 
scarlet ami purple flowers from June on¬ 
wards. F. gracilis is an elegant shrub, 
closely 'related to the last-named, and very 
popular in 1 lie warmer parts of the coun¬ 
try. F. Rhxra.rtoni is also a useful sort. 

Lapaokiua jiorka is a well-known 
Chilean evergreen climber, usually grown 
in cold greenhouses, but giving excellent 
results planted against walls with a north 
or west aspect, in Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall. The handsome, rose-coloured 
flowers, with fleshy petals, are always ad¬ 
mired. There is also a white-flowered 
variety. 

Lacheija rf.rrata is an ornamenial ever¬ 
green tree, with Laurel-like leaves, which 
are fnigrant when bruised, and large 
numbers of yellowish flowers, borne in 
clusters from the leaf axils in May. It 
is a native of Chile, and thrives in Corn¬ 
wall, etc. 

Ltroceurus c itilf.nsis is an evergreen 
eonifei'ous live from Chile. It is not very 
hardy here, but in the mildest parts of 
the country it sometimes exceeds 40 feet 
in height. 

My itTrs Luma, .sometimes called Eugenia 
apieulata, is a very handsome evergreen 
shrub, 12 feet to 20 feet, high, with small, 
dark, glossy-given leaves and a profusion 
of white flowers borne in September. It 
is a native of Chile, and’ is seen to perfec¬ 
tion in gardens in Devonshire, Cornwall, 
and the South of Ireland. The fruits are 
black. M. apieulata, though not quite so 
ornamental, is a useful evergreen. The 
flowers are white, shaded with pink, and 
the fruits reddish and edible. 

Notiiofagi s retfloides comes from Val¬ 
divia, Tierni del Fpego. and other parts 
of South America, where it forms a very 
large tree. Here it grows from 20 feet to 
HO feet high in the warmer parts of the 
country. There are also two deciduous 
species of Nothofngus from the same re¬ 
gion, N. a nla ret ion and N. obllqua. They 
thrive well in the South of England and 
elsewhere. The genus is closely allied to 
Fagus. and the species are sometimes 5n- 
cPmed with the Beeches. 

Sol ax cm crispum is a very beautiful, 
ratin'r soft-wooded shrub, with evergreen 
oi semi-evergreen leaves. It is remark¬ 
able by reason of its pretty, bluish- 
purple, Potato-like flowers, which are 
borne in large heads from June to Sep¬ 
tember. In some places it has to be grown 
again-' walls, boT'Tn (lie jwbUf park at 

BatQ)igitize<d*.bv 1 and 


flowered well for many years in the open 
ground. 

Sophora maorocarpa. —This is an ever¬ 
green tree, 20 feet to 40 feet high ho Chile. 
In the warmer parts of the British Isles 
it succeeds against walls or in sheltered 
positiofns in the open ground. The 
flowers are yellow, and borne In short 
racemes in May. One or more forms of 
S. tot rapt era are also found in Chile. 

Tricuspidaria dependens is a Chilean 
evergreen shrub or small tree, up to 30 
feet high, introduced in 1901. The white 
flowers, with fringed petals, are borne 
singly from the leaf axils. It grows well 
against walls in the neighbourhood of 
London, and as a bush In warmer parts 
of the country. 

T. lanceolata. —This is another ever¬ 
green species, growing up to 15 leet, with 
rich crimson, pendent blossoms and thick, 
fleshy petals. The flowering time is May 
and June. It is certainly one of the most 
beautiful tender-flowering shrubs. It is a 
native of Valdivia, the Island of Chi toe, 
etc. 

Veronica elliptica Is a dense shrub from 
Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, etc. The 
flowers are white and fragrant, * and the 
flowering time is summer. D. 

Ilex crenata.— This little Japanese Holly 
is an ideal evergreen shrub for the rock 
garden. It is very close-growing and does 
not attain a height of more than 3 feet. 
The habit is compact, and the numerous 
tiny leaves of a dark shining green re¬ 
mind one more of a Pernettya than a 
Holly. It appears to be perfectly hardy 
and easily pleased as regards soil and 
situation.—N. Wales. 


K00|W and window. 

HARDY WINTER FLOWERS FOR THE 
ROOM. 

The merits of Jasminum nudiflorum have 
so often been acknowledged that it would 
bo superfluous to return to it were it not 
that the absence of frost all through De¬ 
cember lias provided for the past three 
weeks an exeeptionably good display. Just 
now' (early January) it is much appreciated 
in the house, and if long sprays are cut 
with open flowers and buds the latter will 
open later, so that renewal is not necessary 
for at least a fortnight. I have them in a 
tall vase with long shoots of Choisya 
lernata. and the combination of flower and 
scent is decidedly pleasing. Nearly a fort¬ 
night, too, has elapsed since flowers and 
foliage of Tussilago fra grans culled from 
a neighbouring bank were placed in a vase, 
and here again the perfume is well re¬ 
tained, and the flowers, I think, really 
better than when they came from the open. 
The foliage of the Mexican Orange Flower 
(Choisya ternata), above mentioned, is 
also useful just now in connection with 
sprays of Daphne Mezereum flowering, 
with the continued mild weather, consider- 
I ably earlier than usual. The last bits of 
I .Julia Lagravere Chrysanthemum were 
picked on New Year’s Day, a south-east 
position under some eaves sheltering them 
from what cold weather we have experi¬ 
enced. From a similarly sheltered spot 
some nice trails of Feriwinkle were ob¬ 
tained, and from a warm corner just a 
few Violets. I read in last week’s 
Gardening, with considerable envy, the 
account of many Polyanthus out at Ciren¬ 
cester. On our cold, heavy soil there is no 
sign of moving at present, still we must be 
thankful for a few things obtained from 
the open In the way of flowers and shrubs 
to brighten up the rooms through the dull 
time. Really, with only quite a small gar¬ 
den, given the necessary care in planting 
and after-attention, there are very few 


weeks in the year during which something 
Interesting cannot be obtained, and one is 
helped occasionally as in the case of tin* 
Winter Heliotrope from the highways and 
hedges. E- I*. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Everlasting flowers.— Many appreciate, 
for winter decoration, those flowers which 
are known as “ everlastings.” Mixed with 
dried Grasses they have a certain value, in 
the dull months, to those who have ho glass 
accommodation. Everyone knows the Heli- 
ehrysum, which, if sown now, pricked out, 
and planted in May, will give numberless 
heads of varied colours. These, picked 
when half-expanded and dried, require to 
be wired, but when carefully attended to 
they make quite attractive bouquets. 
Rhodanthes, both white and pink, are used 
in a similar way, and these are much more 
graceful than Helichrysums. While they 
grow quite well in the open, they also 
make admirable pot plants. Lunar in 
biennis, the equally well-known Honesty, 
needs no recommendation, and when it is 
once introduced into the garden it readily 
reproduces itself—too- readily in some 
places—from self-sown seeds. Xernnthe- 
mum annuum, not unlike the He'lichrysum, 
succeeds under the same treatment, and, 
like that flower, dries more satisfactorily 
when the buds arc cut in a half-expanded 
state. Acrocliniums are also desirable for 
the purpose under notice. There are white 
and rose-coloured varieties, and the treat¬ 
ment which is usually accorded to the 
Aster will suit Acrocliniums. 

Watering room plants.— The common in¬ 
quiry amongst amateurs is how often shall 
I water? This leads one to suppose that 
they expect plants require water with the 
same regularity as we do our meals; but 
instead of this*there are so many varying 
circumstances connected with the weather 
and the varying state of the atmosphere 
that no set time can be stated. The amount 
of leafage, too, that a plant has, and the 
body of soil its mots am in, have much to 
do with the quantity of moisture it will 
take up, and the instructions therefore in 
regard to this matter must be general. 
There is one thing of great importance, 
which is, when water is given it should be 
in sufficient quantity to wet the entire ball, 
instead of being administered in driblets, 
as is too generally done. A good test of n 
plant’s condition is to try the weight of or 
rap the pot, which if dry will ring, owing 
to the shrinkage of soil from its side, but. 
if wet the sound will be heavy and leaden. 
An experienced person, and one accus¬ 
tomed to look after the same plants, soon 
knows at a, glance whether they want 
water or not, and until the necessary 
knowledge is gained it is better to err on 
the safe side than overdo them with water. 

Spanish Iris In cold-frames.— For cut 
ting in spring a few hundreds of Spanish 
Hist's grown in cold-frames are very use¬ 
ful, and when planted they call for but 
little attention for a series of years. When 
planting, it is advisable to put in good 
numbers of each particular shade in ordoif 
that a good sheaf of bloom may be avail¬ 
able on a given date. These Irises travel 
well by rail or by post, give much satisfac¬ 
tion, and last well. Two good and finely- 
contrasting colours may l>e found in Belle 
CL< Incise, a dusky yellow, and Tlmnder- 
holt, one of the finest of the dark Spanish 
Irises. From cold-frames blooms may be 
cut a month in advance of those from an 
d»en border.—W. McG. 

The Goat's Rue (Galega).—I see “By- 
fleet” recommends the different Gal eg as 
for cutting. They have, however, one 
great drawback, and that is, they drop so 
quickly. Owing to this, they belong t-o 
what the careful housewife terms messy 
flowers.—W T. 
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CURRANTS—RED AND WHITE. 
lh;o and White Currants are in such great 
dfinand in their season (which lasts over 
iiriiny months) for tarts, jellies, and the 
many other ways in which they are used', 
that they must be largely grown in all 
private places. Commercially, I tlo not find 
them nearly such a paying crop as Black 
Currants or any other of the soft fruits. 
They, however, very rarely miss a crop, 
and if the profits of growing are small, 
the/ are tolerably certain, as prices fluc¬ 
tuate very little. 

There is a great deal of confusion as to 


nomenclature, there being very many 
more names, especially among reds, than 
there are varieties, and it is high time 
tUt the authorities made a thorough ex¬ 
amination of all that can be brought to¬ 
other and issued a reliable report on the 
object. A very good selection of Rod 
Currants for any garden would be Fay’s 
Prolific, Ruby Castle, and Relne Victoria ; 
these are given in the order of their ripen¬ 
ing, and are the finest that can be grown 
in their seasons. Each of them is 
honoured with more than one name, but 
they should be readily obtainable under 
the names given. If confined' to one, I 
vould eip»pse Rabjr cistle^hi ^ilpi 


grand doer in every respect. Of whites, 
the old White Dutch is good and reliable, 
and White Transparent is a grand Cur¬ 
rant, very sweet and useful for dessert or 
any other purpose. 

Culture.— For general purposes, Red 
and White Currants are best grown vase- 
shaped on a clean stem. Cutting out the 
centres admits light to ,thc bushes, and 
the fruit hangs longer. They may be also 
trained cordon fashion, and are very use- 
lul for clothing walls facing north, where 
the fruits will hang for months in good 
condition provided the walls and bushes 


are kept clean. Cordons may be planted 
at any distance apart, according to the 
number of uprights to be trained on each 
tree. Bush trees are best at about G feet 
apart, and they should be planted on well- 
manured ground, which must be free from 
all perennial weeds, especially those of a 
climbing nature, such as the wild Con¬ 
volvulus, which can never be got rid of 
if once allowed to establish itself among 
the bushes. Mulching between the bushes 
is a great help during the growing season. 
SpuiNpruning is the most convenient 
method of dealing with established 
bushes, cutting in each annual shoot to 
W’ithiin an inch of its base, doing this at 


any time during autumn or winter. Sum¬ 
mer pruning is also desirable, as by fore¬ 
shortening the shoots to about half their 
length just as the fruits commence to 
colour a great deal of the Currant aphis 
is removed, light and air are admitted, 
and the bushes are better able to support 
the nets. 

Propagation. —Propagate by cuttings in 
October or later, choosing strong, straight 
grow^tihs cut with a heel of the older wood, 
and to about 10 inches or 12 inches long. 
Disbud the low’er portion to keep the 
stems clear of growths, and put the cut¬ 
tings in nursery rows, burying them to 
about half their length. See that the 
luse of each cutting rests on the soil, and 
make them firm. The soil in most garden 
nursery quarters is poor, and the position 
often an unsuitable corner, neither of 
which is suitable for the Currant cut¬ 
tings. These should have a good and 
W'ell-cu Rivaled soil from the first, as un¬ 
less they get this they make weak shoots 
and weak bushes eventually. Train to a 
single stem the first year, then in autumn 
cut this back to the height of clear stem 
wanted. The after-treatment will con¬ 
sist in removing all but the necessary 
shoots, and the bushes may then be built 
up gradually by leaving a good length of 
ripened w r ood each year till the limit is 
reached. Currant bushes last a Jong 
time in good condition if well fed, and it 
is not unusual to see them twenty years 
old ; but I like to keep up a succession of 
young bushes by planting a row every two 
years ior so, and destroying a similar 
number of the older ones. A. G. 


PEAR STOCKS. 

The experimentsat Wye College in regard 
to the various forms of Paradise that are 
adapted as stocks for the Apple have de¬ 
monstrated that many almost worthless 
sorts are being used for budding ami 
grafting. When the trials are completed 
much valuable information and data will 
be at the disposal of growers, and the 
knowledge derived therefrom will do much 
to improve the more satisfactory cultiva¬ 
tion of the Apple. The College authori¬ 
ties deserve the thauks of all fruit 
giwers for this most im,i>ortant work. It 
is understood that similar experiments 
are about to be made iu respect to Pear 
stocks, and, if this be so, growers of this 
fruit cannot fail to be interested. 

The first question that requires a satis¬ 
factory solution is: What is the Pear 
stock? Some nurserymen tell us that it 
is the Free Stock or Seedliug Pear. From 
what form of the Pear are the seedlings 
obtained? This Free Stock requires in¬ 
vestigation just as much as the Free Stock 
for Apples. Then, w r e are told, the dwarf¬ 
ing stock for Peare is the Quince. What 
Quince, for there are several forms? The 
Apple-shaped Quince, I believe, is very 
largely used for working Pears uikhi, and 
so are its forms known as the Angers and 
Paris, because they are easily propagated. 
The Portugal Quince is reputed to be the 
hardiest, that it is a free grower, and 
keei>s itfice w r iith the Pear worked upon it, 
w r hile the graft overgrows the other varie¬ 
ties. This w r as known to Merlet, w-ho 
w r rote on the subject in 1G07. It will be, 
no doubt, the object of the investigating 
work at Wye College to discover—as they 
did in the case of Paradise—what form 
of Quince is most largely used by trade 
propagators. The results will be of the 
greatest importance to every Pear 
grower. The Quince, too, Is known to ob¬ 
ject to certain soils. Are those whose 
soils it does not suit to remain penalised, 
as they have been for years, becauffe the 
Quince—iu one or iotihei* of’its forms—is 
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the invariably recognised medium of 
dwarfing stock for the Pear? 

It is to be hoped that the Wye College 
authorities wild consider the posedbiliities 
of some of the forms of Crataegus as 
valuable and reliable stocks for the Pear. 
Further, wliat lias become of that curious 
old Pear known as the Nain Vert? It was 
raised by Mons. de Nerbonme, of Bouclie- 
tiere, France, somewhere about the thir¬ 
ties of last century. As a fruit it is 
worthless. Decaisne, one of France’s 
great fpoanodogical authorities, was of the 
opinion that this variety might be used as 
a stock for dwarf Pears, just as the Para¬ 
dise is used for dwarf Apples. Leroy, of 
Angers, a noted raiser of and authority 
ou fruits, made experiments with Nain 
Vert, and found that this variety came 
nearly true from seed. He grafted one of 
the largest Pears—Belle Angevine, better 
known in England as Uvedale’s St. Ger¬ 
main—upon it, and after eight years 
found that the tree remained d'warf, and 
yielded fruit of an enormous size. Can 
Nain Vert still be procured? Failing 11, 
is there no other variety that would give 
a dwarf character to scions worked ou 
it? 

These are a few questions that strike 
one as suitable subjects for experiments 
in regard to the question of Pear stocks. 

I have only grown Pears—all of them ou 
Quince of some kind, but what form I do 
not know—for ten years. I am far from 
satisfied with the results, and I, for one, 
must get a fuller knowledge in regard to 
satisfactory root systems for this fine 
fruit. I sec old-fashioned varieties of 
Pears growing and fruiting abundantly 
in less favoured districts of Scotland than 
is mine, and' they are venerable trees 
of great size. That alone, however, does 
not account for their fertility. They are 
not. on Quince stocks, neither are they on 
1 Va r. 

No good grower who wishes for fullest 
results from liis trees can afford to work 
in the dark so far as root systems are 
concerned. A full knowledge of what 
lias been employed as the stock is a mat¬ 
ter of superior importance. 

Edinburgh. George M. Taylor. 

CUTTING BACK NEWLY PLANTED 
FRUIT TREES. 

Will you kindly tell me through your eor- 
reaiKWidence column if I ought to cut back 
some newly planted two-year-old half- 
standard Plum trees and standard' Cherry 
t ree this yea r? If so, about how much ? I 
should be very glad to know, as I am quite 
a beginner.— Nina. 

I If by the -term newly planted you mean 
that the trees have been planted since the 
beginning of the year, the pruning in that 
case* liad best be delayed till next autumn. 
On the other hand, should they have been 
planted last autumn, then pruning had 
better lie (lone without further delay. The 
first thing to do then is to cut clean out 
all weak spray-like growths, so that there 
remain only the strong or most vigorous 
of the shoots. In making a sedition 
from these to form, or rather to lay, the 
foundation of the future heads of the 
trees, choose such as stand equidistant, 
or are regularly disjiosed, and cut the sur¬ 
plus back to three buds. This, in aU pro- 
IwihMiity, will mean that the trees will be 
left, with anything from three to five, or 
fierhaps seven, shoots each, all as regu¬ 
larly disposed as is possible under the cir¬ 
cumstances. To secure further growths 
for the extension and furnishing of the 
troes with further relays of branches, cut 
these* shoots 1ky\4c to six to nine buds, 
counting from the 1 wise, and see that the 
bud whore the XiiTtiiig takes J»Uuv looks 
oiO^iKzetli uc*£/4Cp r der to 


secure an outward bud, i*t may be neces¬ 
sary to cut at the seventh or eighth bud, 
for instance ; hence the reason for not 
rigidly limiting the number to six. With 
regard to autumn pruning, the trees will 
necessarily have to be dealt with in a 
more drastic fashion than is the case 
now”, as tiie shoots retained then must be 
cut back to a wood hud in each instance. 
These will be found near the base of the 
shoots only, because the latter invariably 
form fruit-buds the greater part of their 
length during the summer months. It is 
the reluctance, so often displayed, to dis¬ 
pense wiisth such buds that brings about 
the stunted condition seen in orchard trees 
which have been planted some three or 
four seasons. It is a very difficult mat¬ 
ter to explain on paper how to deal with 
newly planted trees, so if you cannot 
grasp tiie full meaning of tiie method of 
procedure detailed above, we advise you 
to seek the aid of a practical man in your 
district, and get him to prune them for 

you] __ 

PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

It is important that the operator should 
have some knowledge of the different 
varieties, especially in the case of young 
trees, whose shoots require more severe 
pruuing in order to lay a good foundation 
for future years. Old trees that have filled 
their allotted space should have the young 
wood spurred in from t\yo to four buds, 
according to the variety. It is generally 
safe to prune strong-growing varieties to 
four buds and weakly or medium growers 
to two buds. Care must be exercised in 
pruning varieties which form fruit-buds at 
the end of the current season’s shoots, such 
as Jacob’s Seedling and Irish Peach 
Apples, and Jargonelle and Marie Louise 
Pears. Old trees are frequently found to 
be so crowded with branches that sunlight 
and air are excluded from the interior, 
and in such cases fruit is only produced at 
the extremities of the branches. There¬ 
fore, as new shoots generally form freely 
at the base, a few of the oldest of the 
branches should be removed annually. The 
same applies to trees that are overcrowded 
with old spurs. Some of these should be 
removed each year, and wherever the use 
of the saw is necessary the rough edges of 
the cuts should afterwards be smoothed 
over with a sharp kuife. In pruning 
young bushes and pyramid trees, if pinch¬ 
ing has been attended to throughout the 
summer, very little will remain to be done, 
beyond the shortening of leading shoots to 
10 inches or 15 inches, according to the 
size and variety of trees and the space 
available, and spurring in the side shoots 
to about two buds. Very little pruning is 
necessary for standard trees, but this 
should be most carefully done until the 
tree is five or six years old. The leading 
shoots should be shortened to about half 
their length, and any branches which cross 
each other cut out. F: W. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Birds and fruit buds.— Con you suggest 
any effective means for destroying the 
blue tits, blackbirds, etc., which year by 
jour destroy the bloom buds on my Pear, 
Apple, Gooseberry, and other tries? Hun¬ 
dreds of bloom buds on the ground sur¬ 
round my Pear trees, and few are left oil 
the trees. In some years from eighty 
Gooseberry bushes I am not able to gather 
one .berry. I have tried shooting, traps, 
and poison, but to no purpose. A pair of 
tits can clear a tree in an hour or so. I 
should' lx* grateful for any advice.—S. L. 

[Bush fruits can lie effectively protected 
from the ravages of bud-destroying birds 
either by enclosing them with wore net¬ 
ting or fish nets. In the first case, birds 
should Ik* allowed free access to the en¬ 


closure between the time of the setting of 
the fruit and its ripening, and again after 
the ftuit has been gathered' and the fall 
of the leaf. After this they should be 
excluded until .the following spring. Fish 
nets may be simply laid over the bushes, 
but it is more economical to stretch them 
over a rough framework erected the full 
width and length of the plantation. This 
should slightly exceed in height the 
tallest of the bushes. Place the nets In 
position directly the bushes become leaf¬ 
less, and allow' them to remain until the 
fruit is set in spring. The framework, if 
constructed in a fairly substantial man¬ 
ner, will answer for carrying nets to pro- 
lect the fruit from birds when ripe. Tiie 
bushes could, as an alternative measure, 
be dusted over when damp with soot or 
l-irne, or, better still, be sprayed with a 
deterrent preiKiration sold for that pur¬ 
pose. Both soot and lime applications re¬ 
quire renewing after rain. This is also 
the best way of dealing with Plum and 
Pear trees in the open. The preparation 
mentioned can be had from any dealer in 
garden sundries.] 

Madresfidd Court Grape cracking.— 

Kindly permit me to suggest to “A. G.” 
(see February 15th issue, p. 82) that if be 
and those cultivators who have a difficulty 
in preventing splitting of the berries in 
this splendid Grape will take means to 
secure an atmospheric dryness of 40 per 
cent, during tiie day and 20 per cent, dur¬ 
ing the night, just previous to and during 
the colouring and finishing periods, split¬ 
ting of the berries will not occur.—T. 
Challis. 

Peaches and Vines at tills season will 
call for little more than routine work. In 
Gie case of the former, disbudding ought 
to bo done in .a tentative way, and tho 
operation should be spread oven* a con¬ 
siderable period, in order to avoid giving 
the trees too groat a check. As regards 
Vines, where there has been too much 
growth left, with a consequent weakening 
of the foliage, the rods should now be 
finally disbudded. The weak shoots ought 
to be rubbed off with the finger, in order 
that the bottom leaves of the shoots re¬ 
tained may have no competition to en¬ 
dure. This is, perhaps, the best season 
at which to plant young Vines, and where 
this is being done the borders, of course, 
will have been previously prepared. It is 
best to make Vine borders progressively. 
A width of from 4 feet to 6 feet is suffi¬ 
cient to start with. 

Early Peaches should be allowed a slight 
rise in temperature, and be syringed 
daily. Unless the sot has been a very 
heavy one, only slight thinning will be 
necessary at present, bub tliose fruits 
which, from their position on the trees, 
cannot have a fail’ chance to develop may 
l>o rubbed oft', as may a good many from 
the under sides of the shoots. Disbud¬ 
ding should be done very gradually. I 
havo frequently noticed a decided check 
to growth when heavy disbudding is prac¬ 
tised. Keep the paths and walls damped 
down freely, and avoid any excessive rise 
or fall in the temperature. Steady pro¬ 
gress should lie the aim, without any at¬ 
tempt at hard forcing.—F. W. G. 

Fruit trees. —Where planting was 
.stopped by unsuitable weather, there is 
yot tamo to got out fruit trees. Let the 
drainage lie seen to before planting, and 
in clay or in soils w hich arc naturally ad¬ 
hesive, a couple of large slates laid at the 
bottom of the station will generally assist 
in giving the right direction to the roots. 
Pruning ought now to bo almost, if not 
quite, completed, and, .should Peaches and 
Nectarines on south walls have been left 
till other things were attended to, let 
them be taken in hand without delay. 
Buds will soon bo plumping up, and when 
they begin to move they are easily rubbed 
off.—W. MfoG. ; 
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Celery Major Clarke's Red. —Far latest 
use I do not know a better Celery than 
Major Clarke's Red. It is not by any 
means a modem variety, but so far as 
flavour and keeping qualities go, it is 
equal to the best. The stalks are not, 
perhaiis, of the largest size, but they .are 
sufficiently so, while their hardiness is be¬ 
yond dispute. Nor does Major Clarke’s 
Red lK>lt prematurely ; on the contrary, it 
remains quite good until April is well ad¬ 
vanced. When properly blanched, the 
stem® are crisp and' nutty.—W. McGuffog. 

Henderson's New York Lettuce.— In 
hot seasons, there Is at times a difficulty 
in maintaining a regular supply, dry and 
arid weather sending many varieties to 
seed. One of the uiostf dcqiendnblc sorts 
with which I aiu acquainted Is Hender¬ 
son’s New' York. This is a Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce w'liick grows to a good' size, is of 
good colour and flavour, and remains in 
good order without bursting or running 
to seed for a long time, even during the 
hottest months of summer. Those who 
have difficulties with Lettuces n the way 
indicated might do worse than give Hen¬ 
derson’s New York a trial.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Early Potatoes.- The allotment gardener 
will soon be thinking of putting in a few r 
early Potatoes, and there is no reason for 
not doing so, provided a w'arm, ratber light 
soil is available. Most likely the tubers 
will have been started in boxes, so it must 
l>e remembered that, under favourable 
weather conditions, the growths will soon 
push through the ground. When this hap¬ 
pens, protection must be given for a con¬ 
siderable time, so that the planting ought 
not to be larger than can tie conveniently 
protected when frosty weather intervenes. 
Shallow' planting is best for the earliest 
lot. and o inches or 4 inches below the sur- 
facc will lie deep enough. As a rule, no 
one expects very heavy crops from the first 
planting, so that the distance between the 
<1 rills need not lx? more than 20 inches. 
Such close planting, too, renders protec¬ 
tion much more simple. In gardens where 
the soil is heavy and cold, or wet, plant¬ 
ing should be delayed for a fortnight or 
three weeks. The gain in planting now 
would be very inconsiderable, while the 
crop, in all likelihood, would be much in¬ 
ferior to that from tubers put out a fort¬ 
night afterwards.—K iiik. 

Rhubarb feeding in autumn —Several 
notes have appeared in Gardening re this 
recently. I agree with all tlie remarks as 
to late pulliqg, which was in evidence 
everywhere hist year. Having some old 
crowns in a dry siiot in July of 1917, I 
began to give these manure w'ater, having 
pulled longer than usual. This had a 
marked effect on them, and by bite autumn 
the growth was as usual. In the spring 
of J918 they began to grow quite early, 
giving an abundant crop. The shortage 
of Allies, etc., induced me to go on pull¬ 
ing again longer. I gave the plants three 
<>r four son kings of manure. The growth 
was satisfactory, and I am exiecting good 
results. In many gardens this crop is 
starved. A corresiioudent referred to 
market men having seedlings coming on. 
This is an excellent way to keep up strong 
plants.— Dorset. 

Bean Brown Dutch. —The shortage of 
food lias brought many things into pro¬ 
minence for food. This is one of them. I 
crew a gmsl few of these, trying them 
with several kinds obtained from the 
shop. All were cook/Hl"In. the sameTwi^y — 
merely boiled slowl&j vyfcien Iwffcjhc 


water was poured off, adding some stock, 
boiling, and serving hot. The kind above 
named was by far the best as regards 
flavour. The white kind, named in some 
catalogues Princess, although very white, 
lost much in flavour. Some object to the 
colour of the Brown Bean, but I see 
nothing objectionable. These Beans 
cooked in this way are a fine food. They 
want a Jong season of growth. I take the 
seeds out of the pools as w'anted.—W. 
Surrey. 

Climbing French Beans.— Those who 
have only room for a line or two of French 
Beans in the allotment ought, to plant the 
climbing rather than the dwarf forms. 
When roughly staked in their earlier 
stages the plants require no more space 
than the dwarf Beaus, they grow to a 
height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, and the 
yield is practically quadrupled. This 
affords provision not only for the daily 
supply throughout the season, but it pro¬ 
vides large quantities of surplus pods for 
saltiug down for winter use. Such a 
variety as Veitch’s Climbing French Bean 
is equal in flavour and appearance to the 
best type of the ordinary dwarf form. It 
is an abundant cropper and may be recom¬ 
mended.— Scot. 

Kitchen garden. —Glean and point the 
soil over between the plants on herb bor¬ 
ders, after affording a dressing of short 
manure, if such is necessary. Mint and 
Tarragon beds may, after Wing cleaned, 
lie top-dressed with a mixture of short 
manure and leaf-mould. With the excep¬ 
tion of Mint and Sage, new beds of various 
herbs may be formed by dividing the old 
roots. Sage may be increased either by 
| sowing seed now' in warmth or by cuttings 
! later on i.n the season. Seed of Sweet 
Basil and Savory should be sown this 
mouth for planting out in May. Horse¬ 
radish beds may also bo broken up now 
and replanted, after manuring tho soil. 
Free the soil as far as possible of every 
particle of roots, and select medium-sized 
pieces about 9 inches in length for re¬ 
planting tho bed. Divest these of side 
roots, and chop them into holes, one in 
each, made with a bar some 15 inches 
deep, and fill with fine soil.—A. W. 

Early vegetables. —Several things may 
be forwarded by sowing early in the 
year, and’ there Is no better plan than 
preparing a frame for tho various seeds 
needing attentioin. I use leaves largely 
for tho purpose, as, though the heat is not 
«o strong, it is more lasting. On the 
other hand, it is a simple matter to sow 
in cold frames, but here more car© is 
needed, as if sown at all thickly the seed¬ 
lings damp off badly, and tho season is 
lust. Whatever plan is adopted, thick 
sowing should bo avoided, in most eases 
nearly every seed will germinate under 
glass, and this should be considered. A 
moveable frame on a gentle hot-lied is ex¬ 
cellent to raise early vegetables, and the 
heating materials should be mad© as firm 
as possible, to retain the warmth. The 
ImmI should 1>© prepared some little time in 
advance of the sowing, so as to lie in con¬ 
dition, and prevent steam making the soil 
too moist. A light soil should bo em¬ 
ployed, the frame facing south. The soil 
should lie within 6 inches of the glass, 
using mats or other covering materia! to 
ward off frost at night.—F. W. G. 

Kohl Rabi.— This is not so often met with 
ns, considering its merits, oue would ex¬ 
pect. In dry summers, when difficulties 
are experienced with garden Turnips. Kohl 
Rabi makes a very iiassable substitute. 
Some who grow it regularly maintain that 
it is superior to the Turnip—in any case, 
it provides a change, and can be treated, 
I in res|>ect of culture, in exactly the same 
way.—A Scottish Gardener. 


GflKDEfl^ FOOD. 

THE MINERAL ELEMENTS OF FOOD. 
When we depend largely on white bread 
and butter and cereals, our bodies do not 
secure enough of the mineral elements to 
keep in good health. Calcium, phos¬ 
phorus, and iron are more likely than 
other mineral nutriments to be lacking In 
human, dietaries. On this account espe¬ 
cial interest attaches to their occurrence 
in food*. Calcium is.especially abundant 
in milk, and is also contained in consider¬ 
able quantities in eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits. Phosphorus is abundant in milk, 
eggs, Nuts, Peas, Beans, and such cereal 
products as contain the outer seed coats 
(genu and bran). Iron is found in Largest 
quantities in beef, eggs, Beans, Peas, 
green vegetables (especially Spinach), and 1 
in the outer seed coats of the cereals 
(genu and bran). The foods which are 
poorest in minerals are polished rice, 
l>earl hominy, white flour, and other 
cereal food which lack the outer seed 
coats. These foods, because of their 
highly digestible character and lack of 
salts, are apt to be constipating. Mag¬ 
nesium is abundant in the cereals, and is 
not apt to be deficient in normal rations. 
The magnesium salts of the outer seed 
coats of cereals contribute a laxative cha¬ 
racter to foods containing them. Potas¬ 
sium is found in considerable quantities 
In fruits and vegetables. Manganese, 
boron, silicon,and iodine are also found in 
fruits and vegetables. 

Generally speaking, a high mineral con¬ 
tent of the food' is desirable, since the 
organism is much better able to handle 
an excess of mineral constituents than to 
meet a deficiency. It is good practice, 
therefore, to utilise the water in which 
foods are cooked, since the cooking water 
dissolves out much mineral matter. An 
abundance of mineral salts in the diet is 
also desirable, aside from nutritive con¬ 
siderations, because they contribute a 
laxative character to the food. Foods 
which are deficient of minerals are apt to 
be constipating. Vegetables, milk, and 
fruits contain alkaline salts. The latter 
group should be liberally represented in 
the diet. 

The central features of Improperly 
chosen diets a>re usually an undue de¬ 
pendence upon meats and food made from 
finely mHied cereals or other cereal foods 
lacking the outer seed coats (bran and 
germ) and too little use of milk and vege¬ 
tables .—The Healthy Home. 

Onions. Lealiurst ” (p. 520) refers to 
the growing of this crop on a “ fourth- 
year bed,” though most gardeners are 
aware that Onions may be grown for a 
much longer period on the same plot of 
ground. Some years ago I was in the 
chair at a gardeners’ Mutual Improve¬ 
ment meeting, when n paper on Onions 
was read. A jioitnt of interest in connec¬ 
tion was that the author of the paper had 
that year used the same plot for his 
Onions for the fifteenth season in succes¬ 
sion, ami, the crop being all that he eoukl 
wish for, lie failed to we why the crop¬ 
ping may not be continued indefinitely. 
Mr. Beckett, in his excellent liook, “ Vege¬ 
tables and their Cultivation,” points out 
that ‘‘tiie same soil and iiosltion may be 
cropiied with them for an Indefinite 
period, provided, of course, that a reason¬ 
able amount of food is added each year.” 
In the matter of soils the Onion would 
appear to prefer those long and richly 
cultivated, and to lie Ill-suited in poorly 
eiilti varied ones or newly broken-up land, 
for which latter some other vegetable 
crops display airpumnift^kiiiblc preference. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses. —Tomatoes whioh have 
been in bearing throughout the winter 
should Ik? encouraged to further fruit pro¬ 
duction until those raised early in the 
year begin to l>onr. To maintain vigour 
in the plants, afford top-dressings of one- 
lialf loam and the other half horse-drop¬ 
pings in a dry, sound condition, and make 
this firm over the roots in the pots and 
boxes. If the roots have found their wav 
out through the crock-holes, etc., i-nt-o 
whatever the pots, etc., may be standing 
upon, a top-dressing may be placed there 
also. The roots will quickly take posses¬ 
sion of it, and both plants and crop bene¬ 
fit considerably by it. Endeavour to get 
the material warmed before placing it 
over the roots, to avoid chilling the Latter, 
and always use tepid water for watering. 
Stimulants in the form of a fertiliser 
should also l* v frequently applied. So 
long as the weather continues dull, cold, 
and* damp, a dry atmosphere, with a tem- 
>orature of 55 clegs, at night and 60 clegs, 
iy day is essential. Ventilate in accord - 
anco with outer climatic conditions. Pre¬ 
pare j>ots 9 inches and 10 inches in 
diameter into which to put succession a 1 
plants when ready. Drain them mode¬ 
rately, and fill one-third full with a com¬ 
post consisting of two-thirds loam and 
the remainder spent Mush mom dung, 
wood ashes, and a clash of lime rubble. 
Make the compost firm, and stand the 
pot® where the soil can get warmed 
through Ire fore setting out the plants. 
Stimulate ’ 

Winter Cucumbers also to produce a 
further supply of fruit, as early raised 
plants will not, under present conditions, 
begin to bear freely until the end of 
March. As soon as brighter weather sets 
in, and the temperatures inn up with the. 
aid of sun-heat, growth will again be¬ 
come more vigorous, and the health of the 
plants greatly improve. Syringing and 
clamping can then Ik? mare freely indulged 
in, and the need for applying rich top- 
dmissings become more frequent. As these 
plants will bo dispensed with directly 
those raised more recently am estab¬ 
lished sufficiently to take up the supply, 
they may 1 m? cropixd more heavily than 
would in other circumstances be advisable. 

Kitchen garden. —As soon as the 
weather improves, and the soil is in work¬ 
ing condition, get Parsnip seed sown in 
shallow drills drawn 1 foot apart on 
ground which has been previously pre¬ 
pared for this crop. After closing in the 
drills, make the soil more or less firm by 
treading it—i.r., according to its texture 
—and render the surface neat and level 
by raking it to and fro with a wooden or 
iron rake. Sow the seed in prepared 
holes or stations 18 inches deep, if exhibi¬ 
tion root® are required and the staple mi- 
suited for thcar production. The holes, 
some 2 inches to 3 indies in width, should 
be filled with finely sifted compost and 
made firm. Get more Peas and Broad 
Beans sown, also Radishes and Spinach, 
and make a first sowing of Turnips and 
Short Horn Carrots in a warm, sheltered 
spot. It is also advisable to sow a good* 
sized box of Parsley, raising the plaints 
in warmth for pricking ou-t later on. Sow 
Celery in proportion to the needs of in¬ 
dividual cases, choosing early and second 
early varieties for the purpose. Until 
the weather becomes more settled, refrain 
from planting early Potatoes outside, and 
if to spare make further plantings in 
frames and pits and on long, wide beds of 
leaves made up in a sheltered spot, and 
covered with 12 inches to 11 inches of 
suitable soil. No frames are required in 
tills case. Any protection needed after 
the tops are well through tho soil can be 
afforded in the shape of mats, etc. Lift 
and transplant winter Onions in rows 1 
foot a-part, the earliest on a warm border 
and o^jieijs in the oj^en 0|0V. 


SCOTLAND. 

Peaohes on walls. —Should the weather 
have interfered with the retraining and 
pruning of Peach and Nectarine trees 
upon walls, an early opportunity ought to 
be taken to attend to them. When such 
trees are regularly looked after during 
their growing season, there will be but 
little to do in the way of pruning. In re¬ 
training, let the main branches lie tied in 
first, thereafter spacing out th© thinner 
wood. There i® a general tendency to lay 
in young shoots rather closely, owing, 
periiaps, in {Kiri to the freedom with 
w hich healthy trees produce wood. This 
tendency should be guarded against, and 
it will Ik? found that a space of from 4 
inches to 6 inches is quite close enough. 
AH are not quite agreed as to the advisa¬ 
bility of mulching the tree® at this time, 
but I prefer to do so. It is worth while, 
too, when training is completed, to get 
ready the materials which may be needed 
for the protection of th© flower-buds at a 
later date. 

Sweet Peas. —A supplementary sowing 
of Sweet Pea® can now Ik? mad© in pots or 
in boxes to succeed th© sowing made some 
time ago. Thes© will do quite well iu an 
unheated house or in cold frames, and th© 
soil must not be over-watered until th© 
seedlings appear. 

Cold frames. —These ar© always useful, 
and during the spring no on© ha® too 
many. When time permits, any cold 
frames which ar© at present untenanted 
can l>e cleaned out, the soil renewed or 
freshened up, and got. ready for th© re¬ 
ception of seedlings as these begin to re¬ 
quire attention. In the case of frames 
which are occupied either by young plants 
—'Such as Tufted Pansies. Calceolaria®, 
Pei ltstem oils, and such like—or liy pot 
plants, as much air as possible ought now 
to be admitted, and, as with the progress¬ 
ing season mare watering wiLI b© neces¬ 
sary, the occupants must not suffer from 
neglect in this respect. On frosty nights 
let th© coverings be applied in good time 
to conserve th© heat. 

Cuttings. —Continue to put in such cut¬ 
tings a® may Ik? needed. Soft-wooded 
stuff of all kinds will now' root readily, 
more especially if a little bottom heat can 
be afforded until roots are emitted. 

Bedding Pelargoniums. —A reversion to 
the old practice of “mossing” bedding 
Pelargoniums might be advantageous 
under the present circumstances, and 
where these are largely grown. It is cer¬ 
tainly much easier to waiter these tilings 
in a satisfactory way when they are 
mossed up and spaced out in boxes than 
when they arc grown—as thes© generally 
ar©—in 3-inoh pots. In th© latter oas© 
they 'are crowded together, as a rule, and 
some plant® are almost certain to be over- 
watered, while others, equally certainly, 
w ill suffer from lock of moisture. 

Vegetable garden. —A spell—rather a 
brief one, but very welcome—of severe 
frost has permitted of the wheeling of 
more manure to the vacant- quarters, and 
those are in process of being attended to. 
Sjient croflis of winter vegetables can now' 
be cleared off, and th© breaks got int-o 
order for digging. The yield of green 
vegetables has been satisfactory; but, as 
was anticipated, the frost has done some 
damage. This is not to be wondered at, 
for the plants were so gorged with mois¬ 
ture that they fell an easy prey to what, 
in ordinary seasons, would not have boon 
considered anything out of the way as re¬ 
gards frost. Further sowings of Onions, 
of Parsley, and of Tomatoes were made 
under glass, while quite n small pinch of 
Leeks was put In. Sowings of Celery, 
both white and irink, were also made, and 
seed bulbs of.Shallots have been looked 
out in readiness for planting as soon as 
j the state of the soil will permit. 

I W. McGuffoq. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Poaches and Nectarines on open walls. 

-—The tying of these is now completed. 
The tree® promise well, th© wood and 
blossom buds both betokening a hardy and 
sturdy character which on© likes to see. 
By present appearances, the trees are not 
likely to be in full flow'er before the end 
of th© month (the recent spell of severe 
weather was very beneficial in retarding 
fruit blossom). Urom that time onwards 
there is not much to fear from frost or 
cold winds, as the nets, nsed for protect¬ 
ing tli© blossoms, will be left on tliroaigh 
April and well into May, until there is 
sufficient foliage on the tree® to protect 
the young embryo fruits. 

Plums and other fruit tree*.— Where 
there is any fear of injury to th© young 
blossom-bud® from birds at thi® stage, a 
close watch should be kept, and means 
taken to scar© them away. If any Plums 
on wall® are advancing somewhat fast to¬ 
wards the flowering stage, it will be ad¬ 
visable to have some netting in readiness 
to protect them should the weather prove 
cold or stormy. Oftentimes the winds of 
the spring do quit© as much harm a® 
spring frosts. It is surprising what an 
amount of protection is given by one or 
two thicknesses of netting at compara¬ 
tively no cost other than th© time ex¬ 
pended in putting it on. 

Figs. —Only in very favoured parts of 
th© country i® it possible to grow Figs out 
of doors without some protection during 
th© winter, a® th© embryo fruits of the 
first—tho only crop that will mature from 
outside trees—are .formed in th© autumn, 
and, being far more tender than the trees 
themselves, they will not stand the frost® 
of an ordinary winter. Whatever protec¬ 
t-on has I>een used must soon be removed, 
find if this can Ik? done gradually, s© much 
the bett©r. Tli© necessary pruning and 
nailing must soon follow’. In the colder 
districts, th© trees must be pruned, so 
that they may be nailed or fastened close 
to the wall. No shortening of the shoots 
L permissible, unless in the co®e of a very 
strong lead which requires suppression. 
Well-ripened growths of last year should 
be laid in thinly, and the pruning con¬ 
fined to the ' removal of superfluous 
growths and breast wood. Any tree® 
which have grown too strongly, and w'hich 
do not show well for fruit, should be dealt 
with at the roots, first of ail by root- 
pruning and then by ramming in some 
]>oor soil, 1 woken bricks, and mortar rub¬ 
bish in place of the richer and Looser 
material removed. Figs always fruit best 
iu narrow, restricted borders. 

Onions sown in boxes have been pricked 
off into other boxes and some into frames. 
These are all making good progress. The 
main crop of Onions may be sown a® soon 
as the state of the soil permits. The 
ground for this crop having been trenched 
and manured in the winter, th© soil should 
lie given a dressing of soot and wood 
ashes, forked oyer, and allowed to remain 
loose until it i® dry enough to crumble 
under foot, wdien the whole surface should 
l>e trodden a® evenly as possible and 
levelled with a wooden. rake. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that th© ground be made 
firm to secure large, bright-sikinined, well- 
matured bulbs with small necks. When 
the ground is ready, the drills should be 
drawn 1 foot apart, and not more than 
1 inch deep. Onion seed® will grow if 
buried more deeply, but thick necks and 
imperfectly formed and badly ripened 
bulbs ar© mainly caused by covering the 
seed too deeply. Sow thinly, lightly 
covering the seeds with fin© soil. After¬ 
wards th© bed should be trodden very 
carefully and raked lightly, taking care 
not to disturb th© seed®. There are many 
good varieties of Onions, and car© should 
be taken to select those of good keeping 
quality. My favourites are Premier, Up- 
to-Date, and Bedfordshire Champion. 

F. W. G. 
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The Reputation 

of our 

LAWN MOWERS 

has been built up since 1832, when 
we made the original Lawn Mower, 
on the sound foundations of 

Excellence of Design, 

Quality of Material, 

Accuracy of Workmanship 
and 

Fairness of Price. 

After a strenuous period of work 
on Munitions we have now resumed 
the manufacture of Lawn Mowers, 
which we intend to maintain in 
their acknowledged position of 

The Best in the World 

All the problems of labour and 
material are not yet solved but we 
are preparing to largely increase 
our output to keep pace with the 
demand which is already being 
experienced. Although we fear 
that we shall be unable to fill the 
requirements of all our customers 
this season, we feel sure those who 
will be disappointed will extend us 
their consideration and bear with 
us until such time as we are in a 
position to supply them. 

RANSOMES 

SIMS & JEFFERIES 

LTD. 

ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


Secretaries of Allotment Associations 

will be SUPPLIED FREE on application 
with 20 Samples 

“AGOS” FERTILIZER No. 3. 


■•AGOS'’ Fertilizer No. 3 was used exclusively 
by our Agent, Mr. A. Lewis, 80. Ulanlay Street, Penrhiw- 
ceiber, Glam., Secretary to the Allotment Committee, and 
also exclusively by our Agent, Mr. J. Day, 6 , Queen s Road, 
Berkbamjted, Herts, Secretary to the Allotment Com¬ 
mittee, and they won respectively : — 

THE FIR8T PRIZE GOLD MEDAL & £50 WAR BOND 
at the British Isles International Potato Trials, Oct. 12 tb, 
1918, and 

THE £50 “DAILY MIRROR” PRIZE, 

OcL 16th, 1918, against over 750,000 Competitors in Open 
Competition. 

’ AGOS” Fertilizers will grow all Vegetables, Grass, 
Flowers, Roots, and Fruits. 

Write at once for " Free ” Sample and Booklets to 

“AGOS" Ltd,, 7a, St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 


AILSA CRAIG and TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS, 

100, 1/3 ; 500, 6 /- ; 1,000, 11/-. 

CIANT RED SHALLOTS ... 6 lba., 5/-. 

Carriage Paid. 

Send for List, of Best of All Seeds. 

W. DENNIS & SONS, 

Duke Street, ST. LEONARDS. 



JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H., 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
Wja SPECIALIST. 


PEST GARDEN NETS.—50yds. by 4 yds , 

b * 8 yd* • 100 yds- by 2 yds , 22s. 6 d. each. Special 

S quare Nets, cover lengrh width when stretched, J in., 4id. 
Yd.; % in.. 33d. sq. yd-; 1 in.. 3d. sq. yd. Carriage paid. 
w f °G L o 0t * ara P ,e «~ W OLIVER ALLEN, Garden 
_ et " ° r k», Porthleven, Cornw all. 

READERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

Illustrated when answering advertise- 
readers. Bu8ineM firma are alwa y 8 Pleased to hear from our 
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GARDENING illustrated. 

WATERER’S 

SCOTCH GROWN 

SEE D POTATO ES. 

Hand Picked Samples. 

CARRIAGE PAID & BAGS FREE, 
Beady for Immediate Despatch. 

EARLY VARIETIES. 



14lbs. 28lbs. 

56lbs. 

112 lbs 

Duke of York - 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

Sharpe’s Express - ' 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 

Sharpe's Victor 

5/- 

9/6 

18/3 

36/- 

Eclipse 

4/3 

81- 

15/6 

30/- 

Epicure 

3/3 

6/3 

12/3 

24/- 

Harbinger - 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

Sir John Llewellyn - 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

3 21- 

SECOND EARLY AND MAINCROP 
VARIETIES. 

Arran Chief 

3/- 

61- 

12 /- 

231- 

British Queen - 

3/- 

61- 

12 /- 

23/- 

Factor 

31- 

61- 

12 /- 

23/- 

"Great Scot- 

31- 

61- 

12 /- 

23/- 

King Edward VII. - 

31- 

61- 

12 /- 

23/- 

"Kerr’s Pink 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/- 

"Majestic - 

6/6 

12/6 

24/6 

48/- 

*Tinwald Perfection- 

6 /- 

12 /- 

22/6 

46/- 

"The Locbar - 

3/6 

6/9 

13/- 

25/- 

Up-to-Date 

3/3 

6/3 

12 /- 

231- 

Ton Rates 

on 

Application. 



Varieties marked # are supplied under licence from 
the Board of Agriculture, as being true to name and 
free from Wart Disease. 


WATERER’S 


PRODUCTIVE 

SEEDS. 



Per 

Per 


pint. 

q uart. 

Pea, Little Marvel - 

1/9 

3/3 

.. The Pilot .... 

21- 

3/9 

„ Gradus 

1/9 

3/3 

„ Daisy .... 

2 /- 

3/9 

„ Prince of Wales 

1/6 

2/9 

„ Quite Content - 

- - 21- 

4/- 

Broad Beans. Early Long Pod 

- - 11- 

J/10 

m .. Green „ „ 

- - 1/4 

21- 

>. Taylor’s Windsor 

- - 11 

1/10 

.. .. Green ,, 

- - 11- 

1/10 

Dwarf Canadian Wonder 

21- 

4/- 


Per packet. 

Per oz. 

Onion, Ailsa Craig - 

6 d. & l/* 

3/6 

.. James’ Keeping - 

3d. & 6 d. 

.21- 

„ Koushatn Park Hero - 

3d. & 6 d. 

216 

„ White Spanish - 

- 3d. & 6 d. 

1/9 

English-grown Shallots - 

1/3 per lb. 

Onion Sets 

2 16 .. 


All the Leading 

Varieties 


of Vegetable Seeds in stock 



ready for immediate delivery. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 


John Waterer, Sons a Crisp, 

LIMITED, 

Seed Warehouses, 

TWYFORD, BERKS. 

Nurseries : BAGSHOT & TWYFORD. 
London Address : 

10, LIVERPOOL STREET ARCADE, 
and 44, LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. 



MARCH 

off to your Seedsman, 
Flortsr.or Corn Merchant, 
and place YOUR order for 

Tl,e R f to 

RITO 

It is revolutionising allotment and 
garden work by increasing lo a 
really surprising extent the amount 
your land produces. No mafter 
whether it is Flowers or Vege¬ 
tables you are cultivating RITO 
will giveyou a much greater yield’. 

PROOF POSITIVE 

that • our claims are based on facts 
Is * forthcoming by the hundreds of 
letters received from satisfied uteri. 

This is jiist one out of many . 

Mumbles 

" I set a pint of peas and dressed them 
“ twice with RITO, out of that pint I 
“ picked over 56 Ib9. of peas I aloo 
“*ound »t wonderful for Broad Beans, it 
" can t be beaten for cropping Onions. 

“ and is a destroyerof slugsand insects. 

" With Potatoes l have cleaner, better. 

" and much larger oneu. It is also a 
-* checker of the rampant disease which 
■* overtakes us every year; - 

RITO il l old by all Seedsmen Corn Dealers 
Stores etc , i ewe 27/6 . 4 cwt . IS/- j&lbs .81; 
14 lbs . 4/6 7 lb* 2/9 Incase of difficulty send 

orders with cash direct to The Molassme Co .Ltd . 

Tunnel Avenue. Greenwich . S E 10 Extra 
charges for carriage if ordered direct —on 1 cxvi y 
**«/. on 56 lbs . 1. . oi 28 lbs anj 14 lbs 94. 

RITO suits 

everything that grows. 


SCOTCH 

SEED POTATOES 

SPECIAL VARIETIES 

for planting in wart disease infected areas. 

KERR’S PINK MAJESTIC 

DOMINION ALLY 

The above have been grown by us for the 
Food Production Department, where Order 
Forme may be obtained on application to 
72, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


DARCILL EARLY 
ARRAN COMRADE 
WITCH HILL 
KINC CEORCE V. 
ALLY, DOMINION 


ARRAN ROSE 
ARRAN VICTORY 
CREAT SCOT 
LOCHAR, MAJESTIC 
TINWALD PERFECTION 


No better ftock. obtainable. 


PRICK LIST OX APPLICATION. 

SAAC POAD & SONS, 

Seed Potato Growers , 

84/86, Walmgate, York. 


HEREFORD 

Ioi?q V A C l*? T r ABLE MANURE that suits all CROPS and 

0f° 41 ExItirt-TN Cr t"? C i n‘ ba - and T° n 41 PBIZ ES out 
ffllh wib Trial Cartons 14. BugF. 141b. 3 6 . 

281b. 6--,561b. 12/-, per cwt. 24 - MAM UKE LlbTS Post Free 
ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

FAMOUS FOR 5 SW YEARS. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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COHHESPOHOEHCE. 

plants and flowers. 

Cyclamens (Tonputy ).—Thu plaints luivo 
aeceivotl a severe clux*k at the time of the 
U >nning of the buds by In-int' over-dry at 
the root, probably, or oilier cause*, llu* 
(‘an.iiiot luiw lx* remedied. l'Vw plants re¬ 
quire more constant core and not u Little 
.skill to motivate with success Uian do 
C'VelanieiiA. Some weak •stimulant ns the 
hiuks form is vt\ry helpful, and any labour 
is repaid by the lino show of flowers in 
win/tor. ,, r , x 

Growing Oleander (h. &.).—riierc is no 
difficulty whatever ou growing the Olean¬ 
der. It ikmhLs ordinary ix>t/Ling compost-— 
tsay one-third leaf-mould to two-wurcls 
lo 4 un and a little saisl. The protection ol 
n greenhouse during the winter is ttoces- 
K irv. but in tiic miminer it will succeed 
i»erfeotly out of doors. When mi full 
growth pk-nty of water is necessary, wjth 
occasional doses of liquid manure. 1 he 
Oleander is naturally a tall-growmg, loose 
husli, ami if kept dwarf it is at tho ex- 
ikmvso of flowers, for it is on the upper 
part of the Long, flexible shoots that the 
blossoms aro proucipally borne*. 

TREES AND BHRDB8. 

Ceanothus, pruning (Mac ).—If vou wish 
to keep the growth of the CmiiioUiuh close 
to the wall, vou should cut the shoots 
back hard in the spring. You can please 
\ourscJf as to how much you cut it back, 
but the harder vou prune it the closer will 
i; lie to the wall. It requires to be 
pi lined back bard every spring. A bard 
winter will do this, but after a mild win¬ 
ter only the soft tipB of the shoots are 
killed. 

VEGETABLES. 

Some good Tomatoes There are 

so many so-called new varieties lit the 
present time Indore the public that it is 
difficult to secure u really true stock oi 
define which is tlie betst. Undoubtedly it is 
an easy matter to secure a strain pro¬ 
ducing more even fruit than was in*wnble 
twenty years ago, but still -some of tlios* 
which*fail to find favour because they may 
Ik* slightly ridged or uneven in outline can 
not Ijo Inciteu for producing heavy crops. 
Frogntore Prolific is very satisfactory m 
ovory way, but a true stock of Ham Greei 
Favourite is difficult to surpass. A mar 
ket grower we know who grows 1 oinatoe. 
nnvst successfully and in great quantities 
informs us that he reliew on two varieties 
only—via., Cliemin iRouge for early spa-uig 
•supplies and Challenger for liis mam 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sand for alpines (Gentian). — The 
sample of sand submitted, which is of 
third-rate quality only, could in any ease 
lie incorporated with the heavy sod re¬ 
ferred to for growing many plants in. 
From a cursory examination, we detect 
nothing of an injurious nature, though, 
were we using it for propagating, wo 
should wasli it thoroughly. Mixed with 
your heavy soil in the proportion of one 
fifth, it would make a useful plantain 
medium, or, with finely sifted leaf soil, two 
parts of this to one of sand would make a 
good top-dressing. Many carpeting 
Sedums, Saxifrages of the silvery and en¬ 
crusted sections, also the more minute- 
growing Kabscliias, Aubrietaas, Hairbells, 
Campanulas, Arenarias, Oxalis, Dianthus, 
Houseleeks, and much else would do well 
in it. Indeed, if it were turned out and 
weathered for a time, you might put it to 
general use with impunity. 

Destroying Nettles (/?. S. Wedderlurn). 

_Next to clearing out the roots of the 

Nettles, the best way is to have the top^ 
cut off hard with a hoe so fast a& they ap¬ 
pear through the soil. No perennial 
weeds can long withstand this treatment 

SHORT REPLIES. 

J, T .—A very probable reason for your 
jam being sloppy br-4kat you did-jiot allow 

Digitized by CjQOCBC 


enough sugar, a second cause being that 

you did not noil it long enough.- J _ ... , T , 

Ft,/,cr linttcnr .—The only thing v.m ran Names ot plants.- t/,,. Houd.—Wv 

do is to sprbsul a mulch of oow manure to i Algerian Ins, Ins >tylo*«i (s\n. 1. u gu 

as far as the roots extend, and if the cuUin.s). See »rUdom 

weather is dry well souk it frequently, so ol behruary 2‘J.id, 1MU, p. 

as to wash the goodness of tin* manure AW/.— 1, liegonia lnaeuhita; 2, B. hydJo- 

dowu to tlie root*. < ot \ ldnln• 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT 3. 


THE VERY ARTICLES 

FOR SMALL GARDENERS 


IN STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 



No. 49a. GREENHOUSE 
FOR AMATEURS. 

Made in sections ready for easy erection 
anywhere by anyone. Si/e. 10 ft. by tift. 

Price - £24 10 0 

Thoroughly well-made. I’ainied Iwo coats. 
Glazed with 15 c>*. gloss. Other sizes made. 


No. 80. ALLOTMENTS FRAME. 

The ideal for Allotment Holders. 

Size. 4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 In. Sides, 9 in. high. 
Painted two coat*, glazed 15 o/. glat-s. Price- 44'- 
Frautes also supplied in other styles. 

C A KK1 AGE PAID to stations ill England or Wales. 
Ark for our Li»t of other Carden Specialities. 



IiEA TINc A rr All ATI'S of alt kinds. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., NORWICH, 



SEND 

FOR THE 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

Seed-time only c>»mcs 
once a year, and If you 
buy inferior seed* and they 
r turn oat a failure, rou cannot 
real * your dre im ol a w< II- 

/ 

(~*i t < )ne it All Seeds—the reli i e 
cd* It will pay you. 



LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Doublo Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


M0RRI8, LITTIE A SOW, LTD., DONCASTER^ 


ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 


CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 

Use IyILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than lime, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KI LOG RUB destroys the slugs, 
wire-worms, etc., underground, 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Pnce of KILOGRU B-Enamelled tins, lb .1/9 
and 3/- ; hags, 28 lbs., 6 /-; 56 I s. 8 /-; 112 lbs., 

13/-. Ah packages/ret. If your Seedsman entsnot 
supply, write to the lilanfuacturers, J0I1S 
PEAK 6 * CO., Undgewater Chemual Uo/Ai, 
Wigan, Lancs. 


^ obtnsirg ,(|Tlfawr| ) 

IRISH LINEN 
Table Cloths 

By lining the pureat material* end by LU-aching 
in Nature'* own way our Table Lino|»» ■»« 
a lifefa r heyornt those that are hurriedly bleached. 

To pun base them is true economy. 
Samplre and Price Lint eent i*»t fret on rr./ueet 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46 R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


TO NURSERYMEN. SEKK'-MEN. AM' 

-L OTIIERH -Ncwborough Grass Mats. 9 feet by I feet ; 
the beat horticultural mat on the market; duiable and 
front relating. Sample sent on receipt of postal order 
4 *. 6 d carr. paid. Try them. Also Graaa Ro|k\ very at rung 
-Manauzk. Plas Llaufair Farm, Llanfairpwll. Anglesey . 


heating installations. 

Every aixe and deaoriptlon undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity aupplied. 

12-HOURS’&‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Oreenhouaea. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

2M. Vai xtiAT.i- ]iKil-<*K Road, H W. 1. 


March, 1918, 
free. — 


■DULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 
L batch. 10e. 6 d.; £« dozen. List and hlnll 
VAENEY. Stratford, Em« 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THOUGHTS W THE GARDEH 

“A fUflRCH PEDLEY.” 


# 

The moath of March finds us overwhelmed 
with work in the garden. Of course, we 
are behindhand because the season itself 
is backward. I deem this a magical 
month. Flowers appear to spring up 
from nowhere—a patch of ground bare 
one day is bright, with opening flowers the 
day after, or nearly so. Plants which a 
week ago were as dormant as a Japanese 
Fern-ball have become advanciugly ani¬ 
mated, and we now admire the rich deep 
gold of the Crocus. The whites and the 
purples are not so daring, or take longer 
at their toilet, for they will not open for 
yet another week. The most flourishing 
of all the garden dwellers just now is 
the Chick weed, which seems to show us 
how rapidly that which is evil can 
mature and spread,-till, if left unchecked, 
it pervades everything. If only I were 
one of those mom lists who see sermons 
in every tiling, what a discourse I could 
deliver on this subject! But rather than 
stop to point a.moral, I prefer to destroy 
this encroaching weed' and dig it up, 
roots and all. 

What an insidious, swift-moving weed 
this Chickweed is. It wiil hide under 
the leaves of some Cabbage or other um¬ 
brageous plant, and before you have had 
time to notice it, it has burst into flower 
and dropped' its seed and done the evil it 
was designed to do. Its succeeding 
generation is assured, and you may twist 
its many necks, destroy its many roots, and 
burn or bury it a fathom deep, it has never¬ 
theless done its work, and left its pro¬ 
geny to spring up in the same spot. I 
sometimes fancy that the enemy who 
came in the night and sowed tares is at 
least a degree less evil than one which 
would come in the dark hours and sow 
Chick weed. I do not intend to be brow¬ 
beaten by such low-class weeds. I will 
bury them deeply and make them suit 
inv purpose; I will lie in wait for their 
progeny with my hoe and exterminate 
every one, and then, I haven’t a doubt, 
they will come again; but I can come 
again, and fight them again, too. 

Bet us talk of better tilings. In niy 
rock garden a pink Ilepatica has given 
me to-day my first bit of colour. I was 
wondering whether this or the Almond's 
would flower first, but the award goes to 
the Heipaitiea. If is not a large or showy 
flower ; it gives out no delicious odour ; it is 
modest as the Violet, and appears to say, 
“ 1 know I am welcome, because I come 
early ; it I came Later, you would not look 
-at me.” Yet in more congenial condi- 
i ions, with soil to suit it and shelter to 
encourage it, this precocious flower can 
put on a grander air. Its foliage can be 
distinctive and pretty, and it can throw 
up a mass of flowerin red, while, and 

b,U<? ’ m 3 iti^a , t a y t \S0 SP 'gte* Ub ' 


ject. But that is when it is treated 
generously, and not left to barely sub¬ 
sist, as so many alpines are. 

I am just entering upon and enjoying 
the first fruits of my autumn preparation 
for the spring garden, u]K>n which I com¬ 
mented' some months ago. Two Irises 
have opened in a vase. These I culled 
from the garden nearly a week ago, fear¬ 
ing the rough and heavy rain might 
damage them before they opened natu¬ 
rally. They are Iris stylosa and I. reti¬ 
culata. The former flowers in a shel¬ 
tered corner nearly all the winter. One 
wonders how such cliasteness. such 
purity, can develop under wintry skies and 
the pelting rain and ha it But. there it is, as 
clean, as pure, and as i>erfeet as an indoor 
Orchid! Why do we not grow more of 
it, I wonder, and pay more attention 
to our winter garden? The other, I. re¬ 
ticulata, is of another calibre. I planted' 
several under a south wall, and this is 
the first of the batch. Far more modest 
than its tall and stylish brother, it is, on 
closer inspection, one of the prettiest 
and most interesting flowers in cultiva¬ 
tion. On a groundwork of purple, the 
golden veins run here, there, and every¬ 
where, the gold and the purple, both 
rich, harmonising and' pleasing to a de¬ 
gree. I have made up my mind that I 
will increase my stock of this particular 
Iris for next season, so that a whole 
howl full of the flowers shall grace my 
table. 

Now that the spring is awake in .real 
earnest, we begin to realise all that it 
means to us in the garden, and when the 
sun shines and drives the birds into a 
veritable madness of melody, there is a 
responsive something within us com¬ 
pelling us to address ourselves to our 
responsible tasks. But all the time, even 
when all-compelling labour makes great 
demands upon our muscular energy, the 
eternal song of spring is within us, and 
we are in tune with the aerial warblers 
ais well as with the uplifted flowers, and 
feel how good, after all, it is to be alive. 
The industrial sky is black with thunder 
clouds, contending parties may wrangle 
and jangle, our very livelihood may be in 
some jeopardy, but so long as we have 
our gardens remaining to us, so long 
shall we find consolation and satisfac¬ 
tion, a never-failing source of happiness 
and joy. F. J. F. 


Notes of the Week. 


A note on Megaseas. —Broad-spreading 
masses of the forms of Megasea (Snxi- 
fraga) are very charming in the winter 
months, from the rich and varied colours 
of the large leathery leaves. They are 


quite worth growing for the sake of their 
foliage, and, established on the higher 
parts of the rockery, in the wilder por¬ 
tions of the grounds, or by streams, are 
interesting at all'seasons. 

The single white Camellia is more beau¬ 
tiful than many of the double varieties 
now in beauty in gardens. Its flowers 
are less formal, and of the purest white, 
relieved only by the. bunch of yellow 
anthers in the centre. A large bush in 
full bloom, if not so showy as one of the 
double C. alba plena, is quite as attrac¬ 
tive, the flowers being produced plenti¬ 
fully, and in contrast to the rich abund¬ 
ance of glossy, deep green leaves. 

Helleborus orientalis. — The Lenten 
Rose has never been so popular in gar¬ 
dens as the better-known Christmas Rose 
—II. niger—and, to some extent, this is 
not surprising. At the same time, II. 
orientalis is much less capricious than 
the more favoured' variety, and tills 
ought to be a recommendation to those 
who succeed but indifferently with that 
variety. II. orientalis is blooming at a 
fairly early date during the present 
spring, some flowers having been ob¬ 
served in mid-February.— Kirk. 

Andromeda Catesbaei. —There is a 
pleasing and most effective side to this 
species, even before and after its flower¬ 
ing, which assumes its maximum when 
the foliage lias put on that reddish hue 
more frequently seen in some forms of 
the Dogwood. With the richly coloured 
foliage as mentioned above, the plant is 
at once valuable and attractive, and' in 
those gardens where effective grouping is 
carefully considered, such well-marked 
subjects as this are deserving of more 
than ordinary attention. 

Lungworts (Pulmonaria).—The appear¬ 
ance of the flowers of the Lungworts in 
the first days of March reminds me that 
if they are not among the choicest of 
hardy flowering plants, they are, never¬ 
theless, not without value at this time. 
The older sorts, such as I*, angustifolia, 
are, perhaps, far more desirable for 
naturalising, but of late years the family 
has been considerably improved. Good 
shades of pink, of white, and 1 of blue 
may be obtained, and as Lungworts are 
not at all fastidious iu respect of soil, 
quite.small pieces increase into sizeable 
clumps in a year or two.—W. McG. 

Erica carnea.—I often wonder why 
more people do not use this lovely spring- 
floweriug plant as an edging, instead of 
the prosaic and slug-harbouring Box. At 
this time of year, when the herbaceous 
borders are more or less dull, a brilliant 
pink edging is a great heLp to the gar¬ 
den. If the Heath is clipped as soon as 
it has done flowering, there is a tidy 
edging of fresh green shoots for the sum¬ 
mer brightness of the borders. I firmly 
believe that slugs cannot pass through a 
Hea/tli edging oil account of the dry 
spines of the old foliage with which the 
ground under the. ..plants is thickly 
strewn.—A. G-. ’ ’ 
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Strobilanthes Isophyllus is a remark¬ 
ably useful greenhouse plant, al¬ 
though comparatively little seen in gar¬ 
dens. We were reminded of it by a 
group In full beauty a few days ago, and 
the clear lavender flowers, pencilled' In¬ 
side with purple, are of distinct, if quiet 
beauty. It is known under the name of 
Goldfussia IsophyUa, and has been in 
cultivation in English gardens since 1845. 
The plant is easily grown and readily 
raised from cuttings, whilst the growth 
is compact. This, species should be grown 
by amateurs and all who require a free- 
blooming plant at this season of the 
yea r. ; 

Iris retloulata falling.— I am sorry to 
chronicle what is a comparative failure 
in the case of the Netted Iris during the 
present season. The majority of the 
bulbs have failed to bloom, and this may 
perhaps be attributed' in a great measure 
to the excessive rainfall of last year, and 
which, by encouraging growth beyond the 
normal time, prevented ripening. The 
type and I. reticulata major do not seem 
to become much more plentiful, nor does 
the price show any downward tendency. 
Nevertheless, when bulbs are to be pro¬ 
cured, they ought to be freely planted.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Iris sty loss. —It can scarcely be too 
widely known that this winter-flowering 
species, which commenced unfolding its 
blossoms early in December, is still 
producing flowers in the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, having in the meantime provided 
an abundant supply of spikes without a 
break. There still appear growths with 
blooming .sheaths that will carry the 
flowering well into the third month. It 
should, however, be stated that the 
plants have a warm and favoured posi¬ 
tion against a wall, and this, coupled 
with the fact of the clumps being well 
established and large, will in some mea¬ 
sure account for so continued a display. 
Other plants fully in the open have not 
shared the freedom of those referred to— 
« fact not to be overlooked' when plant¬ 
ing this species, which is best done early 
in April. 

Cotoneatter multiflora. —This very dis¬ 
tinct Cotoneaster, found wild on the 
north-western borders of China, was in¬ 
troduced to Britain in 1837. It Is of very 
elegant habit, forming long, slender, 
arching branch lets. The white flowers, 
borne freely In small clusters from the 
leaf axils, are more conspicuous than the 
blooms of many of the species, the petals 
being well developed. Round, bright red 
fruits follow the flowers, and form a 
pleasant feature 4n August. Mature 
bushes are 12 feet high and as far across, 
shapely, and particularly elegant In out¬ 
line. It should be planted in good loamy 
soil, and be given a place where it is not 
likely to be crowded by other shrubs. 
When planted on a lawn with no other 
shrub near, it is seen to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. Cuttings of ha If-ripe shoots 
root readily if inserted in sandy soil In 
a close frame daring summer.—D. 


Dicentra exlmla. — For a partially 
shady spot there are few prettier sub¬ 
jects than this, and for freedom of 
flowering and continuous blooming it has 
few equals. It is not only precious for 
its free flowering, but the elegant Fern- 
like foliage is as charming as the blos¬ 
soms. It Is much more reliable than D. 
spectabills in that it does not get nipped 
by frost or cold winds, and, though Its 
flowers are not so attractive as those of 


D. 


speetabills, the 
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beautiful. It begins to flower at the end 
of May or early in June, and in a favour¬ 
able situation will continue blooming 
until well Into August. It is quite 
hardy, and not at all fastidious in its 
requirements, preferring a cool, half- 
shady position, and appreciating a leafy 
soil with a little old cow manure incor¬ 
porated with it. Associated with hardy 
Ferns, it looks very well, and it is easily 
increased by division. It is well suited 
for a town garden, and seems quite in¬ 
different to a smoky atmosphere.— North 
London. 

Clematis tanghutica from seeds.— 

“ D.” does well (p. 122) to direct atten¬ 
tion to the yellow-flowered Clematises, 
some of which are by no means common 
.in gardens. A point of importance to 
cultivators is the ease and freedom with 
which some—probably all—can be raised 
from seeds. Another, and still more im¬ 
portant, item is the short space of time 
elapsing before a representative flower¬ 
ing Is reached. Of this latter fact I was 
forcibly reminded a year or two ago at 
Wisley, where, on stakes 8 feet or 10 feet 
high, arranged sugar-ioaf fashion, was 
one of the prettiest objects I have seen, 
the plants of the above named, but three 
years old' from seeds, as crowded with 
hairy, maturing seed-heads as they were 
full of the golden-coloured flowers—proof 
of a flowering which must have been going 
on for months. Here then was not only 
a picture-making subject and a garden 
ornament of importance, but one which, 
while attained at little cost of time or 
money, and worthy of repetition because 
of its exceptional character, promised to 
be an even greater success in time to 
come.—S. V. S. 

Paonia festlva maxima (p. 122).—I 
support the claim that this is the finest 
of tlie white-flowered Pieonies; in fact, 
I know of none to equal it in this re¬ 
spect, the blooms being of immense size. 
How large they may be rests not a little 
with the cultivator and with soils. Many 
years ago, when growing a big collec¬ 
tion, and requiring n6t a few flowers 
for exhibition, I treated the specimen 
beds of these plants In a manner apart 
from the commercial collection, which 
was given good field cultivation. Those 
first named, apart from early disbudding 
and copious waterings in dry weather 
from the time of the buds appearing, 
were periodically soaked during autumn 
and' winter—the period of abundant root 
growth and development—with liquid 
manure, the beds being edged around in 
order that they might be flooded. In this 
way vigorous plants resulted 1 , the growth 
at flowering time being 4 feet to 5 feet 
high, the blooms proportionately hand¬ 
some, that above named producing mag¬ 
nificent .examples. For such vigorous- 
growing subjects as these Pgeonies the 
autumn and winter feeding referred to 
by those who can give It lias much to 
commend it.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Iris Melusine. —This is a beautiful 
variety of the I. reticulata set, and of 
such near affinity to I. Cantab as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from that valu¬ 
able early-flowering sort. Both have 
sky-blue standards and falls of Oxford 
blue tone, with a small orange blotch on 
the crest of the falls. The twain are de¬ 
licately fragrant, the fragrance less 
marked, perhaps, than Is the case with 
the bolder-growing typical kind. The 
blue-flowered varieties named differ but 
slightly in the shade of colour, the sub¬ 
ject of the present note, perhaps, the 
darker blue of the two. So nearly alike 


are they, indeed, in this respect that one 
name would suffice for both. Being of 
equal height, too, and flowering contem¬ 
poraneously but strengthen the view 
taken. All the same, they are so good 
and choice in their way, and' so well 
suited to pot cultivation and alpine-house 
protection, where, artificial heat being 
absent, colour beauty is not appreciably 
sacrificed, as to merit being more widely 
known. Cold-grown and taken to the 
alpihe-house for flowering only, where 
for the time being they charm all by their 
enhanced beauty, the stock incurs no in¬ 
jury, and with care remain^ good' for 
future use.— E. H. Jenkins. 

The late cold spell. —While doing good 
in several ways, such as retarding the 
prominent fruit-buds, early leafage of 
many deciduous trees and bushes, the de¬ 
struction (let us hope) of a host of in¬ 
sect life above and below ground, and 
pulverising the soil prepared in advance, 
it is to be hoped’ that the hard frost has 
not served the tender plants and shrubs 
too. harsffily. It is full early to see what 
damage may have been done, except that 
all my Wallflowers have been killed ; but 
the little garden stands exposed, and has 
cold, clayey subsoil, which, I fear, 
assisted their collapse. Clematis Jack- 
mannl is poshing its new growth on the 
west front of the house, which means 
that ail dead pieces and weak growths 
need cutting away, reserving the more 
robust shoots for this summer’s floral dis¬ 
play. Early Rhododendrons have suffered 
badly, but many flower-heads more back¬ 
ward will brighten the beds and borders 
presently. The Almond tree is promising, 
and will soon be showing its pretty pink 
blossoms, provided severe weather does 
not reappear again this spring. To-day 
(March 2nd) the early Crocus gladdened 
the eye, and Snowdrops are abundant on 
the flower stalls, soon to be followed by 
the earliest varieties of Daffodils. Prim¬ 
roses, too, ore in evidence, the trio more 
or less defying the frost and snow. An 
examination of all recently planted sub¬ 
jects Is imperative after much frost, as 
many get lifted, or partly so, out of the 
soil. These need making firm again, 
and as soon as the soil becomes workable 
the flat hoe should be freely worked be¬ 
tween them.—J. M., Eltham. 

Tuberous-rooted Anemones. —For pre¬ 
sent purposes only the Poppy Anemones 
(A. coronaria), single and double, which 
also embrace the well-known St. Brigid 
strain, are referred to here, though the 
term might quite correctly be far more 
embracing. Planted invariably during 
the late autumn, the good resulting from 
planting In March, or even April, is too 
frequently overlooked, though those who 
practise it know full well what a useful 
succession of flowers these late-planted 
roots provide. Those earliest planted 
are usually In flower from March to May, 
the later ones carrying on the succession 
to July. That fact, seeing that the 
plants when in bloom are such good gar¬ 
den ornaments, and the flowers so useful 
when cut, should have an Importance of 
Its own to those who garden chiefly in 
the open, more particularly when it is 
realised that such beauty and flower 
freedom as these Anemones provide re¬ 
quire but a small outlay. It Is surpris¬ 
ing and interesting, too, that the loss of 
vitality from these long-stored roots is 
not greater than it is, though In all pro¬ 
bability the smallness of the tubers causes 
many to plant them far too thickly. Set 
at a few inches apart, and burled not 
more than 3 inches deep, the resultant 
display would make many a corner gay 
at the seasottjnamed £*bove.—E. H. J. 
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malady. Careless ventilating, by which 
large volumes of cold air are admitted 
suddenly, the application of too cold water 
to the roots, allowing the same to come 
into contact with the base of the stems, 
excessive overhead syringings, especially 
on dull, sunless afternoons, and a con¬ 
sequent w T ct foliage at nightfall, are all 
frequent causes, either directly or in¬ 
directly, of this most virulent disease. 
Water should never be applied to the 
roots at a lower tetniierature than SO dogs. 
In planting, the collars of the plants 
should be well elevated above the level of 
the soil. If the plants are in fairly close 
proximity to the hot-water pipes so much 
the better, as the heat from these disperses 
all superfluous moisture, and so prevents 
it from settling at the base of the stem. 
Surrounding the stems with a pliable piece 
of zinc or tin, tilling in the intervening 
space with small pieces of charcoal, is also 
a good preventive. No stimulant should 
be given till the crop tells upon the vitality 
of the plant, after which gross growth 
need not be apprehended. The growths 
which start from the base of the leaves 
between the ground and the trellis should 
not be stopped back too closely, especially 
if the plants are strong, and pinching with 
the finger and thumb is preferable to the 
use of the knife, as, the pores of the 
wounds l>eing thereby closed, air is ex¬ 
cluded, and cankerous attacks warded oil*. 

Remedy for canker. —When canker ap¬ 
pears, the best plan is to mix common 
stone lime and powdered charcoal in equal 
proportions, rubbing it well into the 
affected parts with the finger and thumb. 
This should be repeated (Lay by day, allow¬ 
ing no moisture from the syringe to come 
into contact with the wound. This com¬ 
position will eventually form a hard crust, 
and finally destroy all cankerous matter. 
This old remedy has often been ridiculed, 
but those who have proved its efficacy will 
not readily discard it. 

Hero of Lockinge, a typical fruit of 
which we figure to-day, is an old and still 
useful white-fleshed variety. A. G. 


GROWING MELONS. 

The month of March is the time to make a 
start, sowing the seeds in 3-inch pots, say 
two seeds in a pot, thinning out all except 
the strongest seedling. The seed germi¬ 
nates best in a temperature of 70 degs. to 
SO degs., and 1>eing of a fleshy nature, 
little or no moisture is needed until the 
seedlings appear. From this date they 
must be grown near the glass in a tem¬ 
perature of 00 degs. To those without a 
warm house it is better to wait until April 
or even May, as then one gets quicker 
growth at the start. In four weeks from 
sowing the seed the Melons w T ill be ready 
to plant out. Give half-a-bushel of soil to 
each plant, and make the soil firm, as 
Melons like a firm root-run. Mix a goodly 


meal, the soil being made firm, the new 
material being placed over the surface- 
roots in the form of a top-dressing. After 
setting two to four fruits on each plant, 
allow the growth to make several joints 
beyond the fruits. This assists in swell¬ 
ing, and as the fruits develop, food may 
be given freely in the shape of liquid- 
manure. The temperature for plants- in 
the early spring should be genial, not lower 
than fiO degs. at night, with 10 degs. more 
by day, with more as the fruits ripen, and 
not much ventilation until the thermo¬ 
meter reaches 90 degs. Avoid cold 
draughts, close early In the afternoon, 
and cover the glass at night if grown in 
frames and the weather is cold. Failures 
often occur through too much feeding be- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raspberries. —Such of the canes as 
were left at thedr full length when fas¬ 
tened to the supports should now be 
shortened to a point 6 inches higher than 
the stake or wire to which they are 
secured. Raspberry canes recently 
planted should be cut down to within *6 
inches of the ground, to cause strong 
canes to be thrown up this year for fruit¬ 
ing next year, as, if left at their full 
length in the year of planting, a few 
small fruits are borne, and then the 
plants die, there not being enough vigour 
in them to perfect fruits and produce 
young canes at the same time. The young 
shoots which spring from the cut-down 
canes should be reduced to two when 3 
inches in length. . F. W. G. 

Fruit. —The open winter, and the al¬ 
most entire absence of frost, have hurried 
along the bud-s of all kinds of fruit trees 
and bushes. This is very noticeable as 
regards Gooselieririeis, some of the earlier 
kinds !>eing upon the point of opening 
their buds. While it may lie too early 
and too cold for the saw-fly to put in an 
appearance, yet an anticipatory dusting 
of soot may prevent further trouble. Let 
the dusting be thorough, and do it when 
the bushes are damp, but not wet. Keep 
a watch for big-bud among Black Cur¬ 
rants where this disea.se is known or sus¬ 
pected to exist. It may be needful to 
give an eye occasionally to bud-eating 
birds, with a view to circumventing them, 
either bv netting the bushes or bv re¬ 
peated cl listings of soot or of soot a nd 
lime in mixture.—W. McG. 

Original from 
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fore the fruit is sot. Melons are often 
badly attacked by red spider, caused by 
cold draughts, a too dry atmosphere, or 
excessive beat. This may be avoided by 
using the syringe freely during early 
growth. Never water close to the stem, 
and use tepid water. Melons in frames 
require less water than in houses, and 
should be grown on mounds of soil within 
18 inches of the glass. Keep the growth 
thin, and less syringing is needed. Once 
a day will suffice. 

Canker. —As a rule, canker does not 
show itself before the plant is carrying 
fruit, and the cultivator may not be aw’are 
of its presence until after a somewhat 
lengthened sjiell of dull weather. One of 
the most fertile sources of canker, especi¬ 
ally in early houses insufficiently heated, 
is a too low night temperature combined 
with a stagnant atmosphere, strong, rank 
growth also being more susceptible to the 


proportion of clay with it, and, if too 
heavy, a little old mortar-rubble or wood- 
ashes. As regards 

Training, much depends upon the house. 
If in a house and to be trained up the 
roof, allow 2 feet of growth before stop¬ 
ping the leader, and the plants then throw 
out side-shoots. These are trained in op¬ 
posite directions to each other, or side¬ 
ways. at a distance of 1 foot apart. These 
side-shoots need stopping when 12 inches 
to 18 inches long, shorter if showing fruit. 
Both male and female flowers will s. w, 
and the latter will need fertilising— at 
is, the pollen from one taken to the ot. 
During the setting the plants should n<. 
be syringed' overhead, but up to this period 
syringing freely twice daily after planting 
is necessary. This is a good time to add 
soil to the roots—say, another half-bushel 
to each plant. This may be richer, having 
a portion of some fertiliser, such as bone- 
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SOME MARCH-FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Although the weather plays a very im¬ 
portant part in tile time of flowering of 
the earlier trees and shrubs, there are 
certain subjects that may be exirected' to 
blossom in the South of England during 
March, although in some years they may 
be at their best in the first fortnight and 
in other years the flowers may only open 
during the latter days. All these plants 
are particularly useful, for, after the dull 
winter days, every opening flower is ap¬ 
preciated to its fullest extent. Some 
plants that have been blossoming for two 
or three months are still in bloom, and 
one or two may be expected to keep on 
flowering for several weeks after March 
lias gone, such things as Laurustinus, 
Erica mediterranea liybrida, E. lusitanica, 
Daphne Mezereum, and Nuttallia being 
cases in point; but there are others that 
are fnore distinctly March-flowering 
shrubs, and it is to these that attention 
is specially directed. 

The Almond (Prunus Amygnladus) is 
one of the first to attract attention, its 
branches being laden with handsome 
rose-coloured flowers. Primus cernsifera, 
P. divarlcata, and P. triflora are three 
white-flowered Plums which may be de-1 
pended upon to bloom freely in March. 
All form small, round-headed trees. The 
purple-leaved varieties of P. cernsifera, 
P. c. Pissardi, and P. c. Iilireiana are 
also very effective during the month. 
Amongst bujfli species, P. tomentosa, P. 
spinosu, and P. spinosa flove-pleno are 
worth looking after, the last-named 
being specially worthy of attention by 
reason of the lasting qualities of its 
flowers. Where the double form of P. 
triloba is growm against a wall, it usually 
blossoms about the end of March. 

Stachyurus PR/Ecox is a handsome 
summer-loafing shrub, with dark red 
bark, which throughout the winter has 
been conspicuous by reason of its axillary 
catkins of unopened flower-buds. In 
March, however, the yellow flowers open, 
and, as the catkins are then each 3Inches 
co 4 inches long, it is very effective. Oc¬ 
casional flowers of 

Cydonia japonica have been seen for 
several weeks, but ns a rule it Is not at 
its best until the eml of March, then 
Jarge bushes in the open covered with 
bright red flowers are very attractive. 

Spir.ea Thunberoi, a dainty bush 2 
feet high, with wiry shoots and tiny, 
white, star-like flowers, is at its best in 
March, a few weeks in advance of any 
.other species. During the month ' 

Erica mediterranea and its varieties, 
E. carnea, E. arborea, and E. australis, 
make an effective display in the Heath 
garden, whilst numerous Rhododendrons, 
such as R. intricat urn, R. nigro-puncta- 
tum, R Th mu sol d, — j l . Nob lea nn fin, and 
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in the mildest counties R. grande, R. 
Falconer!, It. barbatum, R. Griflithianum, 
R. campylocarpum, and many semi-ten¬ 
der hybrids, may be found in flower. 

Pieris japonica and 1*. floribunda are 
other peat-loving shrubs that .are likely 
to be in flower in some gardens, as also 
the rare and curious Arctosta.phylos 
Manzanita. 

Berberis Aquifolium, the earliest 
species to flower, is usually in good form 
during the month, whilst B. japonica and 
B. nepalensis often bloom in March. 
Magnolia conspicua, M. Soulangeana, and 
M. stellata open towards the end of the 
month, and if frosty nights are not ex¬ 
perienced, few* subjects are more beauti¬ 
ful. Amongst large-growing trees, 

Acer rubrum is conspicuous by reason 
of its small red flowers, and A. Opal us, 
the Italian Maple, by its yellow flowers. 
There are also several catkin-bearing 
trees, such as Alders, Poplars, and Wil¬ 
lows, that are very effective. Towards 
the end of the month 
Rises sanguineum may be expected to 
blossom, whilst Forsyfhia suspemsa is 
usually in good form from the middle to 
the end of the month. 

Parrotia persica is a rare summer-leaf¬ 
ing tree from N. Persia and the Cau¬ 
casus, which bears small red flowers in 
March ; it is only when they are borne 
freely, however, that it is really attrac¬ 
tive. Sub-shrubs, such as 
Iberis gibraltarica and I. seinper- 
v ire ns, also make a pleasing feature' in 
March, whilst there are other shrubs and 
sub-shrubs that are frequently in good 
condition during the month. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Paper Birch (Betula papyrifera).— 
There are several Birches that grow r well 
in Britain, comparing favourably with 
our native Silver Birch. Among these 
exotic species the Paper Birch deserves 
consideration, for not only does it grow r 
into a line and shapely tree, but its bark 
is perhaps the most silvery of all the 
Birches. A native of N. America, it has 
a very W’ide distribution, spreading over 
a vast area of country, from Iowa in the 
south to the limit of vegetation in the 
north, even occupying the more southerly 
parts of Labrador. At its best it grows 
70 feet high, but towards its northerly 
limits it is met with as a small, stunted 
tree, or even a bush. Its white bark 
peels off in large, thin flakes, and for 
many generations It. has been used by the 
N. American Indians for a great variety 
of purposes. The tree is light anil 
graceful in outline, and is easily distin¬ 
guished from the other N. American and 
the European species by the shade of 
colour of the bark, and by its habit of 
peeling away in large sheets or flakes. 


There is little about either leaves or cat¬ 
kins to make it specially conspicuous. 
Fortunately, it thrives well under the 
same conditions as our common Birch. 
Seeds can be easily procured from 
America or from British-grown trees.—D. 

Rhcdcra canadensis.— Though a native 
of the peaty swamps of Canada, this little 
shrub does quite well in cool loam and leal- 
soil. It is allied to the Rhododendrons 
and produces pretty clusters of rosy-purple, 
very fragrant flowers in early spring l»o- 
fore the leaves appear. R. canadensis 
makes a good companion for the smaller 
Azaleas or Heaths, and may be relied upon 
to bloom freely in any suitable siiot. The 
average height is about 3 feet.—J. 

Cassinia fulvida. — Though common 
enough, one seldom sees thus shrub to the 
best advantage. The foliage and flower of 
the matured branches are, moreover, the 
least att ractive part of the bush, since with 
age they lose much of the bright gold of 
leaf and stem which is such a conspicuous 
feature in the young shoots. It is a good 
plan, therefore, to cut back in spring all 
the main lsmghs of C. fulvida to within 
about S inches of the base. The result of 
this is a rajud growth of young foliage 
which is incomparably finer than the old, 
and w{iich, owing to its pretty form and 
colour, makes a good accompaniment to 
cut blooms. (Syn. Diplopappus chry.sa- 
phyllus.)—J. 

Rhododendron Wilsoni. — This hybrid 
from the Alpine Rose <R. ferrugineum) 
had for years only done indifferently in the 
ordinary border loam and leaf-soil where 
other dwarf species are perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory. The plants bloomed poorly and 
died-off piecemeal, a branch at a time. 
What remained of them was, therefore, 
moved into a Heath bank comiioscd ot* 
poor, red shnly soil in which nothing but 
Brooms and Ericas prosper. Here they 
were planted without any preparation be¬ 
yond digging a hole, but, to my surprise, 
they soon began to recover. The best of 
them looked better, the invalids cheered 
up, and the colony is now the healthiest- 
lookiug group of plants in the garden.— 
A. T. J. 

Paulownia Imperialis.— It seems a pity 
that this fine and quick-growing tree is not 
more often planted in England. There are 
some large specimens in Paris, here and 
there in the streets, and also in the Bois de 
Boulogne. They do not appear to suffer 
from cold, though tlie winter climate is by 
no means mild. The shape of the flower, 
which appears before the leaves, gave rise 
to a familiar name of my own inventing, 
“ the Foxglove-tree.” I was very much 
struck by their beauty when in Paris in 
May, 1915. They flowered, I think, a little 
before the Horse Chestnuts, and later I 
saw the fallen blossoms lying on the Grass 
like drifts of pale lilac Crocuses. There 
are one or two small specimens in Hyde 
Park, but I have not had an opportunity of 
observing if they flow’er. I first saw T the 
Paulownia flowering at Alassio, and later 
in the same year saw fair-sized trees on 
the shores of Lake Maggiore and at Aigle 
in Switzerland, but these were i>ollnrded 
and pruned, and w r ere not in flower. In 
England the chief use which is made of it 
appears to he as a fine-foliaged plant, 
w’hen, by cutting to tbe ground annually, 
ifc is made to produce very large leaves, 
but this treatment seems unworthy of this 
noble forest tree. On returning from 
Paris I bought a very poor specimen from 
a w’ell-knowm English nurseryman—for 
3s. Cd.—w’hich I am endeavouring to nurse 
into health. I have also raised a number 
of plants from seed, and hope to make ex¬ 
periment of their hardiness in the North 
ot En g lnua.^Lv f K aTfrom 
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OUTDOOR PliAJlTS. 


GLOBE THISTLE (ECHINOPS). 

Stout, vigorous subjects, the Glol)e 
Thirties are, when established, among the 
more picturesque and distinct of hardy 
herbaceous plants. From the cultural 
standpoint, thej’ olTer no difficulty, suc¬ 
ceeding well in the wide range of loamy 
soils—light or moderately heavy, eti 1- 
careous or otherwise—that usually obtain. 
These things notwithstanding, their more 
pronounced characteristics—silver!ness of 
stem or leaf—as seen when grown in cal¬ 
careous loams, are so marked as to be 
worth noting by the planter who would 


they may appear here in certain circum¬ 
stances. Grouping is the only way of ob¬ 
taining the good' effect of which they are 
capable, and if done with a- free hand 
few herbaceous plants are so ornamental. 
They may be -increased by seeds, division, 
or by root cuttings Inserted during 
autumn and winter, the last-named being 
the best where many plants are required'. 
Thedr flowering period is July-September, 
the plants ranging from 3 feet to fi feet 
high. 

Those named he low' are the most useful 
of the group. E. bannaticus is of stiff¬ 
branching habit, 3 feet or more high ; 


Echinops Bitro. 


obtain from them the best effect. Sun 
and light, too, are other factors in the 
ease, since their fuller ornament is not 
revealed if the plants are grown in shade. 
These tilings, and the fact that they re¬ 
sent frequent disturbance, a re the most 
important for the gardener to remember. 
As the plants root fairly deeply, a good 
root-run should exist. They may be 
moved well in early autumn or spring, 
and, being quite hardy, are indifferent as 
to frost. 

For the reasons stated, they are better 
suited to isolated positions, whet.her on 
the lawn, comer places at the parting of 
-jiatlis in garden, open woodland 

ghide^: Ugin thp opimiQbo/to| ^ieugh 


flowers blue, in spherical heads. E. 
niveus, a tall-growing kind, has silvery 
heads. E. Ritro, here figured, attains 3 
feet or 4 feet high, and produces clear 
blue flowers In round heads. E. lutlieni- 
cus, perhaps the most popular of the set, 
certainly one of the most effective, has 
globular head's of deep blue on branching 
steins. The leaves have a white or cot¬ 
tony under surface; the stems also are of 
a silvery whiteness. Southern Russia. E. 
sphierocephalus attains to <1 feet high, and 
has wluitc or very pale bluish heads of 
flowers. E. Tourneforti, from the Cau¬ 
casus, is also wdiite, its leaves covered 
with whitish spines. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


ANNUALS FOR SUMMER 
FLOWERING. 

The late Mr. W. Wildsmith, when in 
charge of the gardens at Heck field Place, 
was asked' bow he managed to have such 
splendid displays of annuals every year, 
lie replied, “ Because I devote as much 
careful attention to their cultivation as I 
do to other kinds of plants regarded, gene¬ 
rally, as choicer subjects.” 

Undoubtedly the majority of flower gar¬ 
dens w r ill contain many annuals during the 
coming summer, as a very fine display 
can be obtained Economically as regards 
cost and Labour and in a very short time. 

The situation for these plants must he 
duly considered, as few' kinds thrive well 
In a very shady position. A few*, how¬ 
ever, are splendid for growing in natu¬ 
rally dry soils and.well-drained borders. 
The majority thrive best in a quite open 
position, fully exposed to the light and 
air. As such positions a-re uot always 
available, the cultivator must make a 
careful selection accordingly, and pay 
extra attention to the rearing of the 
plants and transplanting in the case of the 
more tender annuals, and the thinning 
out of seedlings of the hardy ones raised 
in the border itself. In every case over¬ 
crow'd! ng must be avoided, as three sturdy 
plants will prove much more satisfactory 
in every way than six weakly ones grown 
in the same space. 

The son. and its preparation. — 1 The best 
soil is one that is neither heavy nor too 
light. It must be deep, aud’, whether 
I>oor or rich, deeply dug, or, better still, 
trenched. A medium soil, rich and mode¬ 
rately firmed when in a free working con¬ 
dition, is an ideal one for annuals. Such 
a rooming medium is not obtamahle in 
every garden. In the case of heavy, re¬ 
tentive soils, it is wise to dig ;n a liberal 
supply of well-decayed leaf soil and 
gritty material. Horse manure, in a 
rotted condition, wdil lie the best to use. 
In dealing with naturally light soils, the 
cultivator must dig in cow’ manure, if it 
is available, or plenty of well-decayed* 
vegetable matter ; and, further, make some 
timely provision for applying suitable 
surface mulches to conserve the moisture 
round the roots before the plants feel any 
HI effect from a spell of dry weather. It 
is a fatal error to plant annuals in a 
shallow-tilled soil. If there is a hard pan 
of ground under a few' inches of broken 
soil, the plants will fail just at the stage 
W’hen they are forming flower-buds. In 
such instances the plants arc blamed, and 1 
not the cultivator, for the general dissip- 
]K>intinent. 

Raising seedlings.— Use clean pans, 
pots, or boxes. Put in ample drainage 
material; prepare carefully a good com¬ 
post, if not of new' loam, in w’hieh a LI the 
Grass has died, sweet leaf soil, and coarse 
sand, then old Chrysanthemum soR or 
loam taken from Cucumber, Tomato, or 
Melon beds. Many kind's of annuals, such 
as Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Sweat Peas, 
Salpiglossis, Petunias, and Godetias, like 
a small quantity of old mortar rubble 
mixed witii the compost. Be sure that 
the seeds are sown evenly and thinly. 
Avoid overcrowding, and water at all 
times carefully. Do not exceed! normal 
summer heat in the structure in which 
the seedlings are raised. Transplant all 
in good time; aim at a stocky growth 
throughout, not failing to begin at the 
seedling stage. 

Final planting.— Tills must lie done 
when late frosts are past. The soil should 
be well prepared, and the annuals planted 
in it so as to allow room for each one to 
grow' and form a sturdy specimen. 

Sowing seeds* In 'tAe op£5I border.- -Seeds 
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of hardy animals do remarkably well if 
sown in prepared borders in the positions 
in which the resultant plants are to 
flower. Seeds may be sown more thickly 
than in the case of half-hardy one* under 
glass, as there i9 always a possibility of 
many seedlings ibeing eaten by slugs. The 
cultivator must attend to the due thin¬ 
ning out. where this work is necessary. 
Watering, staking, and the timely re¬ 
moval of faded flowers, to prevent seed- 
ixxls forming as much’ as possible, are 
items of considerable importance. 

a. g. b. 


two of its flowers are the chief attraction 
of the Crocus frame. E. A. Bowles. 

Myddelton House, 'Waltham Cross, 
Herts. 


CROCUS TAURI. 

The flower-buds of this were pushed up 
while under the snow. It may be it 
appreciates a snowy covering at this 
.stage of growth, and takes advan¬ 
tage of it to bring the buds to ma¬ 
turity, ready to open directly the snow 
goes and a gleam of sunlight promises in¬ 
sect visitors. I have seen Crocus vernus 
do the same on the slopes above Mont 
On is. It varies greatly in colour in that 
district, ranging from the pure white form 
that is so common in high alpine pas¬ 
tures, through every degree of striping 
and feathering to wholly lilac forms. 
These last I have seen several times grow¬ 
ing through a thin, covering of snow, 
while the white forms were not distin¬ 
guishable under the white mantle. I 
have enjoyed lifting the last sheet of 
glass and snow from off them, and watch¬ 
ing how rapidly the bent-over blossoms 
right themselves and open out in the 
sunshine. 

How remarkable C. Tnuri would look 
showing through snow, on account of its 
steely-blue colouring, so unlike that of 
other spring Crocuses. C. speeiosus looks 
very bLue from a distance in September 
and' October, but is not so uniformly blue 
as C. Tauri. In fact, this last is too blue 
to look well near such lilac species as C. 
SieberL and C. Tomasinianus, and their 
colours swear at one another sadly. 

My stock of C. Tauri originated from 
one oorm very kindly sent me by Mr. 
Barr, one of a few he had sent in by an 
Eastern collector. It is much like a 
slender C. biflorus In form and habit, but 
is of a uniform cobalt or steel blue, with 
a greenish-yellow throat. It is quite 
possible, however, that It varies iu shade, 
as Maw’s figure shows it as of a soft lilac 
colour. Do other readers grow it, and is 
it blue or lilac with them? Many other 
plants have been sent to me as C. Tauri, 
most of which are C. reticulatus, with 
flowers Striped lilac on a white ground, 
ami, of course, a strongly netted covering 
to the eorm instead of the smooth mem¬ 
brane splitting at the base into rings,.that 
is the right tunic for both C. biflorus and 
C. Tauri. 

A very remarkable Crocus was col¬ 
lected by Egger, of Jaffa, and sent out as 
0. Tauri. I flowered it last autumn in my 
Crocus frame, and was astonished at its 
curious starry shape and extraordinary 
colour—a brownish-purple like that of old 
port. 

There is yet another little Crocus mas¬ 
querading under the name of C. Tauri— 
melanthorus. It Is a dainty little midget 
very slow of Increase, and remarkable for 
Its small, globular, lilac flowers with jet- 
black anthers, so different from the C. 
Tauri that I have long felt it has no 
right to that name. Mr. Arnott gene¬ 
rously gave me this treasure, and every 
spring I thank him inwardly for it when 
it reappears. This season I take this op¬ 
portunity to do aot^ more openly while 
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HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Polygonum cuspidatum. —I first made ac¬ 
quaintance with this member of the Knot- 
weed family under the name of I\ cuspida- 
tum compactum, but the plant I procured 
from one of our leading nurserymen under 
the name of Sieboldi is identical. From 
an ornamental point of view it is not to be 
despised, and is infinitely superior to the 
better-known sncchalinense, which is only 
fit for the wild garden or positions where 
it can only come into contact with a strong 
vegetation which it is able to contend with. 

P. cuspidatum is certainly not fit for the 
herbaceous border, it is too encroaching; 
its true place is in the wild garden or 
among dwarf-habited shrubs. It is de¬ 
cidedly ornamental, being comparatively 
dwarf and compact and very free-flower¬ 
ing. The numerous spikes of flowers, 
which are not wanting in purity, are 
shown up to much advantage by the 
lustrous green of the foliage. I have 
found it very useful for cutting in the 
autumn, as the flowers are so weather¬ 
proof. 

Cyclamen Atkinsoni is now known, ac¬ 
cording to the Kew List, as C. ibericura. 
What a valuable little winter-blooming 
hardy plant /this Is? The first flowers 
opened in the beginning of‘February, and 
are now, in the latter end of the month 
as fresh and bright as if they had never 
been exposed to bard frosts and bitter 
easterly winds, and it has a nice appear¬ 
ance in informal hunches of flowers. One 
very good point in its favour is that the 
flowers are weather-proof. A spell of wet 
weather does not affect the purity of the 
blooms, but deepens the verdure of the 
foliage. Although it does so well in com¬ 
pany with other things, it has a nice ap¬ 
pearance when isolated. 

Giant Fennels. —The true place for 
these is in the woodland garden, where 
they can be boldly grouped. They seem 
rather out of place in the herbaceous bor¬ 
der. Unless iu ,the case of very wide 
borders they should not be associated inti¬ 
mately with flowering plants generally. 
They "require much head-room, and in the 
course of a couple of years exhaust the 
soil around them to such an extent that 
plants of more lowly growth ore, in a 
great degree, robbed of their vitality. In 
the woodland the falling leaves give them 
just what they need to maintain perennial 
vigour. They may, of course, he judici¬ 
ously used 1 in the flower garden, either 
in groups or isolated, where the dignity 
and grace of growth which characterise 
.them can be fully displayed. 

The larger encrusted Saxifrages.— 
There may be a difference of opinion as 
regards the respective merits of S:\xifraga 
pyramidalis and S. longifolia, but the 
former is decidedly the more useful. It 
produces offsets with great freedom, so 
that it is an easy matter to raise a stock, 
whereas the true S. longifolia must he 
raised from seeds. There is a variety of 
S. longifolia which forms offsets with free¬ 
dom, but it cannot be compared with the 
true species, which is, of course, the most 
delicately encrusted Saxifrage in cultiva¬ 
tion, and, when in its best form, Is a noble 
ornament of the rock garden. Being of 
such easy increase, S. pyramidalis has 
however, greater potentiality for the 
adornment of the outdoor garden, and I 
am free to say that the true worth of this 
alpine plant is not fully realised by 
amateurs generally. Only those who have 
attended to cultural details can fully esti¬ 
mate the nobility of this member of one of 


the finest families of hardy flowers now in 
cultivation. In recent years some London 
market growers have made a special 
feature of it, showing that it has high 
decorative worth. Their cultural methods, 
of course, bring out the highest qualities of 
any plants they take in hand. I am told 
that they use horse-manure in the Compost, 
which shows that this Saxifrage needs to 
tie well nourished if its highest develop¬ 
ment is to be realised. For grouping on 
the rock garden it is, I think, unequalled 
among dwarf-habited hardy plants. I 
once had about fifty plants in a group, and 
some of the spikes were nearly 2 feet high 
and broad in proportion. In order, how¬ 
ever, to obtain fully-developed spikes the 
offsets should be removed all through the 
growing time, in order to concentrate the 
energies of the plant on the formation <jf 
one rosette. One of the most striking 
members of this section is S. cochlearjs 
major, but it must be the true variety, 
which one does not always obtain. The 
encrustations of this Saxifrage are 
wonderfully clear and bright. It is very 
effective in the winter season, and, when 
in good condition, flowers with great free¬ 
dom. S. Cotyledon is handsome and effec¬ 
tive Jn winter, and Hostel, although, it 
doete not form such large rosettes, is a 
reliable kind, and has a good appearance 
all the year round. These larger forms of 
the encrusted Saxifrage should be well 
cared for, they are so pleasing during the 
dull month s of the year. J • C orn hill. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crocuses.— Should Crocuses be allowed 
to occupy the same place year after year, 
and do they never need a shift? is a 
question which lias been put to me, and 
it arose through a discussion as to the 
non-blooming of several Clumps of bulbs 
planted a long time ago in a cold, heavy 
soil. I pass the question on to readers of 
Gardening who may have had a similar 
experience. My own opinion is that It is 
not wise to permit any bulbs that bloom 
in spring to go too long without lifting, 
dividing, and replanting. A cold, heavy 
soil is not conducive to the growth or 
ripening of bulbs, blit in a light soil it is 
different. I have some dumps in my own 
garden that have not been, touched for 
years, and they always bloom.— Wooddast- 


wiok. 

Verbenas.— Since it became the custom 
to raise plants from seed sown in heat in 
March the need for retaining old plants 
is done away with. Many things will be 
raised from" seed this' spring, owing to 
the scarcity of bedding plants, but few 
brighter or more prolific in blooming can 
be found than Verbenas. If treated as 
half-liardy annuals, giving the seedlings 
just a little extra heat at the start, no 
difficulty should be experienced in getting 
plants to bloom in July.— Townsman. 

Flower garden. —Sow seeds of half- 
hardv annuals required for bedding, and 
in genial warmth. Put Dahlias into 
warmth to afford cuttings for propagating, 
and overhaul Gannas, and place them in a 
cool house to give them a slight start- 
Get Carnations well hardened, so that 
they can be planted out the first favour¬ 
able opportunity. Prick off Antirrhinunis 
into boxes or frames, according to the 
number Teouired, a.nd keep, close and 
shaded until new roots are made. Push 
on with the pruning and training ol 
creepers and shrubs on walls, with the 
exception of very tender subjects, which 
should be left till last.—A. W. 

Tulip beds. —Permanent beda of May- 
flowering Tulips may now be cleaned and 
the surface lightly loosened. Owing to 
the open character of the past autumn 
and winter, these are pretty well ad¬ 
vanced, and from the same cause weeds 
are, if small, unduly prominent in some 
oases.—W. McG. 
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THE WEEK’S WOftK 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Sowing seeds. —Tender and half-hardy 
annuals, such as Asters, Stocks, Phlox 
Drummondi, Dianthus, Campanulas, 
Nicotian a, Salpiglnssis, Heliotrope, Lo¬ 
belia, etc., required to bloom early in the 
summer, should be sotvn at once. A suffi¬ 
cient quantity of rich soil, composed of 
loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand, should 
bo prepared, and shallow boxes used for 
sowing the seed. A layer of rough mate¬ 
rial, such as the siftings from the soil, 
will bo all that is required for drainage 
for such as will contain annuals, as these 
will not remain in the boxes for any 
length of time. The boxes intended for 
seeds of perennials should be well 
crocked and, when the seeds are sown, 
placed in a moderate temperature and 
covered with glass until germination 
takes place. Antirrhinums sown last 
month in pans and placed in a moderate 
heat are now ready for pricking off into 
frames or boxes filled with light soil. 
Many annuals, such as Candytuft, Gode- 
tia-s, Larkspurs, Nigellas, Nemophilas, 
Lavateras, and Field Poppies, will thrive 
best if sown in their permanent quarters. 
These should bo sown as soon as the soil 
is in a suitable condition, that the plants 
may have a long season of growth. Mig¬ 
nonette, being fa.irly hardy, a small sow¬ 
ing may now be made on a warm border 
after the surface of the soil lias l>eeu 
raked fine. Thinning should be ' done 
gradually, as the plants gain strength, 
finally allowing each plant plenty of 
■space. Perennial Phloxes can easily be 
increased by cuttings inserted at this 
season. Each established clump pro¬ 
duces so many shoots from the ba.se that 
they are benefited by being thinned. 
Select the shoots when from 2 incites to 
.‘1 inches long, insert them singly into 
thumb-pots, and plunge the pots in a 
gentle heat. When they have made suffi¬ 
cient roots, repot them into 5-inch pots, 
and when these pots are well filled with 
roots plant them on well-prepared ground 
in a position fully exposed to the sun, 
when each plant will produce a handsome 
spike of flowers about August. Del¬ 
phiniums are also easily propagated from 
cuttings inserted at this season. 

Seed-sowing. —The severe weather of 
the past few weeks has considerably de¬ 
layed many operatien-s in this department, 
and left much groundwork untouched. 
With the break-up of frost this work 
must be pushed forward with all possible 
speed. Seed-sowing must now bo con¬ 
sidered. Parsnips should bo sown as 
early in the year as possible, so as to ob¬ 
tain a long season’s growth. As soon as 
the soil gets sufficiently dry to bear being 
trodden upon, sow in drills 18 inches 
apart, dropping the seed in pinches of 
three to four 1 foot apart in the drills. 
By sowing jn this manner thinning is 
more expeditiously performed. Turnips 
may he sown in small quantities for an 
early supply on ft south border or other 
sheltered position where tile soil is of a 
light, sandy nature. Stiff, retentive soil 
is unsuited for the cultivation of good- 
flavoured Turnips. Sow the seed in drills 
9 inches apart and 1 inch deep, and cover 
lightly with the feet from each side, after¬ 
wards passing a wooden, rake over the sur¬ 
face to give it a neat appearance. I 
prefer Early Snowball for the first sow¬ 
ing in the open. It is slow to run to 
seed, the flesh is sweet and tender, and 
the bulb is of good shape. Sprinkle 
lightly with soot and lime as soon as the 
young plants appear above the ground, or 
the birds may cleai- the crop in a few 
days. As soon as sufficiently advanced, 
the seedlings should be thinned to 6 inches 
apart and the hoe run through the drills 
to keep them free from weeds. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit garden. —Strawberry beds 
and borders planted last autumn now need 
looking over, both to ascertain if the plants 
have been lifted by the action of recent 
hard frost as well a-s to get the soil between 
the rows cleaned and put in order, either 
by hoeing or lightly pointing it. Make 
any plants found to be lifted quite firm 
by treading the soil in round them with 
the heel of the foot. Trim off dead leaves 
from plants in beds and borders two 
years of age and upwards, clear off weeds, 
and then apply either a fertiliser or a 
mulch of well-rotted manure, if such was 
not done in the autumn. Opinions differ 
a.s to the wisdom of pointing the ground 
between these older plants. Unless in a 
very weedy a-nd neglected state, hoeing 
in of a fertiliser or the mere spreading 
of the mamurial mulch should suffice. In 
the previous case, pointing must be re- 
'Soaited to, Os hoeing is of no avail. 
Soot and lime as deterrents to slugs a.nd 
other insects are Ixvst given, alxuit the 
time when the surface soil is l>cing 
broken dawn to a fine tilth, or prior to 
the placing of a mulch of straw litter 
around the plants for the protection of 
fruit trees just before they oome into 
bloom. Spraying with winter wash should 
now l>e brought to a conclusion, but that 
for the prevention of and the spreading 
of fungoid diseases, such as Apple scab 
and brown rot, has yet to be done. This 
should take place just as the buds are on 
the point of bursting, using Bordeaux 
mixture at full strength. Those who are v 
troubled with Peach blister should try 
the Wisley and other remedies for the 
same. Keep a keen look-out on Goose¬ 
berry and Red Currant bushes, and the 
same with Pea.ro and Plums, and dust 
them over with soot and lime, or spray 
with one of the advertised preventive 
preparations if birds are found to be dis¬ 
budding them. This is a matter requir¬ 
ing prompt attention, as the birds work 
so quickly that a tree or seines of trees 
is soon ruined if steps to prevent further 
mischief in the manner suggested are not 
taken. In woodland districts, lessening 
their numl>ers by shooting often becomes 
a necessity if the flower-buds are to be 
saved. Get newly planted fruit trees 
pruned, and finally secure them to walls, 
fences, or stakes, as the case may be, 
using something of a soft nature to pre¬ 
vent the ligatures from cutting into the 
bark of branches and stems. If any 
planting of fruit trees remains to be 
done, it should be pushed on with and 
brought to a speedy conclusion. 

Rambler Roses on walls, etc., should, if 
rot attended to last year, be thinned and 
relieved of the old flowering wood and 
trained out afresh. In any ease, a slight 
amount of thinning• and shortening of 
long growths its usually necessary at this 
time of year. 

Flower garden. —Hard weather has 
caused much delay in the way of top- 
dressihg of lawns, turfing, cutting of 
verges, the putting of walks into repair, 
and surfacing them where needed with 
fresh gravel before giving them a tho¬ 
rough rolling. Carriage drives will re¬ 
quite a considerable amount of labour 
spent on them in many instances to 
restore them to their former well-kept 
condition. A start with Rose pruning 
may now be made, commencing with 
Hybrid Per pet unis and other hardy varie¬ 
ties. Teas and their hybrids and the 
hybrid Chinas should be left till the first 
week in April. After the pruning of the 
former is completed, give the beds or 
borders, as the case may be, a good 
dressing of well-rotted manure, or apply 
a properly compounded Rose fertiliser 
and lightly dig it in. A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. — Quarters which 
have been dug or trenched during the 
winter will soon dry up under the influ¬ 
ence of searching winds, combined with 
the increasing heat of the sun. This will 
no doubt raise a desire in many gardeners 
to begin seed-sowing, but it is wise 
to hasten slowly—at least, in the ma¬ 
jority of things. There is almost certain 
to be bad weather ahead, and for a tim*> 
seeds will l>e, perhaps, safer in the bags. 
Where, however, the soil has dried nicely 
and tlie surface is moderately warm, there 
its no reason why Parsnips should*'not t>e 
sown. A mellow piece of ground which 
has not been recently manured, but which 
is in good heart, will suit these roots 
well. Most of us are inclined to afford 
too little space between the lines. This 
may very well l>e 2 feet; indeed, where 
space can l>e afforded, an extra (> inches 
might with advantage lie allowed. Thin 
sowing is recommended. This will save 
thinning—an operation which is not al¬ 
ways done timeously. Onion-beds 2 too. 
may be prepared, and, as the seed is not 
harmed by somewhat moirt conditions or 
by a comparatively low temperature, it 
may be got out. Generally speaking, it 
is advisable to fork up quarters which 
have been dug or irenched during the 
winter, but in the case of Onion-beds this 
may be omitted. Onions prefer a some¬ 
what firm root-nin, and a light hoeing 
will be found quite sufficient. Level the 
quarter carefully and remove all stones, 
afterwards drawing shallow drills, say, 
14 inches apart. In view of the price of 
Onion seed, no one will be disposed to 
sow too thickly. When sowing is com¬ 
pleted, rake- over the quarter and beat 
it lightly with the l>aok of the spade. 
There is really no need of the heavy 
treading which is sometimes given to 
Onion-beds, except, perhaps, in cases 
where the soil is very light. Many have 
now given up the cultivation of Onions 
from seeds sown out of doors, preferring 
to rely upon plants raised in. heat. Never¬ 
theless, where a good lxxl of sown-out 
Onions can be bad, the bulbs from such, 
whjen well thinned, attain to quite a good 
size, and keep firm and good much longer 
than either autumn-sown plants or plants 
raised in heat under glass. The main 
sowing of leeks ought also to go in along 
with the Onions, and details arc similar, 
in point of sowing, in all respects. Small 
sowings of Biassioas can be mado in a 
warm and sheltered place, such as a 
south border at the foot of a wall. Bread 
Beans and Peas had better be withheld 
for a short time, in view of the moisture 
in the ground a.nd the low temperature 
of the soil. If Shallots have not yet been 
planted, this should not be much longer 
delayed. 

Flower garden.— These who have 

flower-beds to fill will be considering ways 
and means. The past few years have led 
to considerable changes in flower garden¬ 
ing, and the scarcity of fuel during the 
present winter and spring has in many 
cases prohibited the employment of Pelar¬ 
goniums for bedding. This is no great 
loiss, and many of us have rediscovered 
the value of annuals. Some of the bef-t 
l>eds here last sea-son were those from 
seeds sown in spring. Begonia tul>e.rs 
may now l>o started in a gentle heat. If 
brought along quietly, the growths will 
not bo too far advanced when the plants 
have to go into cold frames in May for 
hardening off. If Lobelia is to be em¬ 
ployed, let seeds lie sown without delay. 
Slugs are very fond of seedling Lobelias, 
so that vigilance is needed after germina¬ 
tion takes place. Verliena-s are rather 
neglected n-ow, but they are easily raised" 
from seed, and, in common with all other 
seedlings, pricking off ought to be at¬ 
tended to as soon as they can l>e safely 
handled. Cannas, where they are grown, 
should now be started in beat. If it is 
necessary to increase the stock, the roots 
can be divided. W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens,. Kirkcudbright. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES—PRO¬ 
PAGATION. 

Is it sufficiently recognised that, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the methods usually 
adopted by specialists and exhibitors are 
those not best suited to the amateur who 
> grows his plants chiefly for cutting or for 
decoration? Again, is not failure, or the 
modicum of success, often attained by 
the latter in the propagation of early- 
flowering varieties, very often the direct 
outcome of attempts to increase these 
sorts too early in the season? Inquiries 
such as these may at first sight appear not 
a little paradoxical, since, as to the first, 
it. may be argued that a certain method 
and time, if good enough for the profes¬ 
sional, should be good enough for others 
as well. As to the second, it may be 
argued—lias been, indeed—dhat early- 
flowering sorts need to be propagated pro¬ 
portionately earlier if they are to yield 
good results. To some extent, such an 
argument may appear logical enough. 
Circumstances, however, alter cases, and 
“ ways and means ”—the circumstances 
of the individual in the case—ore respon¬ 
sible for much. Of certain varieties good 
cuttings. are frequently not obtainable 
early, and the use of weakly cuttings is a 
prodigal source of poor results. So long 
ago as the time when the rich yellow 
Jardin des Plantes was a great favourite 
infinitely better results were secured from 
rooting cuttings in a dung frame in early 
31ay than at any other period. The 
reason was twofold—far superior cuttings 
were available in May, while the plants 
grew away unchecked’ to the flowering. 
Later, when growing such as Boule de 
Neige and W. H. Lincoln in quantity for 
the market at Christmas, April was my 
favourite month for taking the cuttings, 
though many made a start much earlier, 
probably with other motives in view. For 
years a neighbour who grew Mine. Des- 
granges largely for lifting and’ cutting 
made a point of inserting thousands of 
such cuttings as were available the mo¬ 
ment the plants had finished ilowering. 
At planting time the following spring he 
had never enough for his purpose, and' I 
not only supplied Man with thousands of 
^plants immeasurably superior to his own, 
but told him also where lie failed. The 
cuttings taken by him in October were 
suckers chiefly—foredoomed to failure— 
those I sold him were genuine top growths 
tiiken and rooted during March and 
April—roughly five months after. When the 
fine early-flowering yellow Horace Martin 
gained an Award of Merit In 1901, its 
good colour and the excellent condition of 
the plants so appealed to me that I in¬ 
quired when the cuttings were taken. The 
answer was April, promptly supplemented 
by the remark that “ it’s a mistake to 
put in cuttings too early.” That fact I 
had' years before proved, particularly with 
early-flowering and’ decorative sorts. 

The secret of the whole business is that 
in April, cuttings of the right type are 
available in plenty, and when rooted tlie 
season is sufficiently advanced to admit 
of their being planted out straight away, 
and go on practically unchecked to the 
flowering. Much earlier rooted' cuttings, 
because they cannot be so treated, are 
checked, and, becoming hidebound, move 
but slowly when planted out, and produce 
but indifferent results in the end. It is in 
such circumstances, and' for those who 
are content with moderate-sized plants 
that produce much useful material for 
cutting, that the amateur mayl be re- 
Digitized by ^jOOQIC 


minded that there is yet time to insert 
healthy cuttings of good growth. The 
only essential In the case is that when 
well rooted the young plants should be 
planted out without delay in well-culti¬ 
vated! ground. This done, the result will 
surprise not a few of those who ip the 
past have clung all too tenaciously to rule 
of thumb methods in this matter. 

x E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums: What to do with 
cuttings while they are rooting.— Many 
promising batches of cuttings fail at this 
season, because of the want of proper care 
In regard to the ventilation of the propa¬ 
gating frame. Most growers root their 
cuttings in frames set up on the side 
benches of a cool greenhouse. There is a 
tendency to keep the frames too close, and, 
as a result, the cuttings damp off. This 
should be guarded against by wiping the 
underside of the glass free from excessive 
moisture each day—twice a day if really 
necessary. It is also a good plan to ad¬ 
mit air to the propagating frame each 
morning for an hour or so. If the top end 
of the frame-light or sheets of glass-^if the 
latter be used as a covering—be raised a 
couple of inches adequate ventilation will 
be provided without causing the cuttings to 
flag materially. It is a good plan to have 
a second frame ready in which to place the 
pots and boxes of cuttings as they become 
rooted, so as to gradually inure them to 
more airy conditions.—A. R. H. 

VEGETABLES. 

WINTER DIGGING. 

Those who make a practice of digging on 
favourable occasions during the winter 
will this season have good reason to con¬ 
gratulate themselves. In tMs locality the 
ground' has been so sodden during the 
past six weeks that it has not been pos¬ 
sible to work it, the consequence being 
that in the allotment and cottage gardens 
not a bit of ground is ready for Beans, 
Peas, and Shallots. In most gentlemen’s 
gardens winter digging is practised, for 
the professional gardener knows that 
early sowing and planting are only certain 
whore advantage is taken of favourable 
opportunities for preparing the soil. The 
man wlio wishes to sow Peas at the be¬ 
ginning of February must think about the 
work at the end of the year, and not wait 
until January is well advanced, for hard 
frosts may set ih suddenly, and frequently 
stop operations for several w T eeks, and 
time lost in this way can never be re¬ 
gained. I make a point of beginning dig¬ 
ging in mid-December, so that I can sow 
some good large beds of the early round 
Radishes early in February, these being 
covered with boughs—straw being difficult 
to obtain—which serve the double purpose 
of keeping off birds and protecting the 
young plants- against frosts and cold 
winds. If the ground had not been dug 
at the time, it w r ould not have been pos¬ 
sible to do so until the latter end of Feb¬ 
ruary, so that I should have been several 
weeks later in pulling. Shallots and 
Broad Beans can also be got in, whereas 
in' the allotments, of which there are a 
great many here, at time of writing (Feb¬ 
ruary 26th) hardly a spit lias been turned, 
so that it must be April before any seeds 
can be sown. It is a pity that allotment- 
holders and the smaller growers gene¬ 


rally do hot practise winter digging. They 
make a practice of starting'digging at the 
beginning of February, but the weather 
does not always admit of doing so, and 
when the soil is so saturated it needs a 
fortnight of dry, frosty, or sunshiny 
weather to render it fit for sowing and 
planting. 

What is called rough digging must, 
however, be practised, the soil must be 
turned up in rough clods which do not 
hold moisture to any great extent, and 
which, being fully exposed to the action 
of frost, form a fine seed-bed when 
needed early in the year. I am con¬ 
vinced that whoever practises rough win¬ 
ter digging for one season will fully re¬ 
alise the advantage gained by so doing. 

Byfleet. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lettuces. —All varieties of Lettuces 
wil l succeed if sown on a well-prepa red 
and sheltered border as soon as the soil 
its i.n a suitable condition. To obtain an 
unbroken supply, additional sowings 
should bo made every fortnight during 
the spring and early summer. I find one 
of the most useful varieties for early sow¬ 
ing is Commodore Nutt. Sow the seed 
in rows 9 inches apart, and cover £ inch 
deep with fine sow. Plants that have 
been raised under glass should be, when 
thoroughly hardened, planted on a shel¬ 
tered border, lifting each plant with a 
ball of soil. If this system bo followed, 
the plants will be fullv as early, and 
generally of better quality than autumn- 
grown produce.—F. W. G. 

Artichokes. —Those who wish to have 
early Glob© Artichoke® may achieve that 
end by lifting a few strong roots at tills 
time. These, if broken up and potted, 
may be grown on under glass, hardened 
off, and planted out at the end of April. 
If given a little shelter after tliey go o>ut, 
the plaints will soon go ahead, and produce 
a crap of very acceptable and early 
heads.—3V. McG. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

BLACK CURRANT GALL MITE. 
WhAT is popularly termed the big-bud 
disease of the Black Currant is not really 
a disease at all, but is the result of an 
infestation of the bushes by a mi to known 
as Eriopliyes ribis. This mite lias spread 
over a very wide area, and it is now 
found in almost every parish in the coun¬ 
try; in fact, very few gardens in which 
Black Currants are grown are absolutely 
free from infection. Serious damage has 
been done, and in many districts the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of the Black Currant 
is now declared to be impossible, and, in 
consequence, this fine and most, accept¬ 
able fruit has been actually discarded, 
and has been replaced by some, other 
crop. The nature of big-bud is now so 
well known, and its appearance is so 
readily recognised, that no description is 
necessary. The season is now approach¬ 
ing, however, when measures for its de¬ 
struction and prevention must be put into 
operation forthwith, and 1 a note of these 
will be of interest to growers. 

Some authorities advocate hard prun¬ 
ing, followed by the removal by hand of 
any buds that seemed to be infested—or 
were swollen—with the mite. The variety 
of Black Currant, however, which I grew 
in fa.ir quantity was Boskoop Giant, and 
in endeavouring to rid it of mite by the 
hard’ pruning method I found that bushes 
so treated ail reverted to what is known 
as the Nettle-leaved type—a most useless 
and worthless kind. This is a curious 
fact well kuGwniitol lunany growers of 
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Black Currants, and it is my experience 
that Boskoop Giant is one of tlie very 
worst offenders in this respect. 

I took every opportunity of finding out 
what was known in regard to the life 
history of the mite, and once this was 
known with A fair degree of accuracy, I 
have been able to deal with this i>est very 
drastically, and have succeeded in clear¬ 
ing my bushes from infestation. My 
methods are based upon the investiga¬ 
tions of Professor Collinge, of Birming¬ 
ham University, and they are as follows. 

There is no use attempting to kill the 
mites when they are almost hermetically 
sealed up in the buds of the bushes ; they 
enjoy thorough protection in that phase 
of their existence from every form of in¬ 
secticide or other destructive agency. It 
must be apparent, however, that they 
must come out sooner or later. They 
cannot live for ever in the same habita¬ 
tion, but must seek fresh buds in order 
to get food and an existence. The time 
to deal with them is when they are mi¬ 
grating, and when they are on the move 
and have no protection they are easily 
destroyed. The annual migration of the 
mLtes begins in early spring, and the 
movement is regulated’ almost wholly by 
prevailing weather conditions. Under 
favourable circumstances, they begin 
their annual trek sometimes as early ns 
the third week of March. It is, there¬ 
fore, advisable to begin the spraying of the 
bushes about March 21st, and, if the 
bushes are badly infested, to do so at 
weekly intervals until the beginning of 
June. In very bad cases, it. may possibly 
be found that this constant spraying has 
not wholly cleared' the bushes, and a few 
odd buds may sti.ll remain infested. If the 
o[>eration be repeated, however, in the 
following season, it will be found that the 
mites will be killed out entirely. Even 
when, as a result of this spraying, the 
bushesare completely cleared, it is a mis¬ 
take to cease entirely. Two, or at least 
three, sprayings should be given every 
season, if only for the sake of prevention. 
Compound Quassia extract is the insecti¬ 
cide I use, and it Is fatal to the mites if 
it catches them unprotected. By follow¬ 
ing out this method my bushes are quTte 
clean, and mite is unknown. 

The Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
has recently declared—after some corre¬ 
spondence with the Council of the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society—tiia t 
no known cure exists for the eradication 
of the Black Currant gall mite, and 
under these circumstances they refused 
to have it scheduled as a notifiable pest, 
and would take no further steps in the 
mailer until some definite cure was estab¬ 
lished. I have brought my experiences 
before some of the responsible officials of 
the Board, and have invited full investi¬ 
gation. 

It may ho of interest to state that a 
Scottish grower claims to have raised a 
variety that is immune from the attack of 
mite. He states that this variety has 
been grown in a plantation of other sente 
that were badly infected, and' it has now 
resisted attack for fifteen years. I have 
procured a quantity of this new variety, 
and have planted it amongst bushes of 
Boskoop Giant, Seabrook’s Black, Lees’ 
Prolific, Carter’s Champion, Victoria, and 
Black Naples. The last three sorts named 
are infested with mite, and no attempt 
will be made to disturb them meantime. 

I propose to let the insect have full swing 
for two or three years, in order to see if 
the alleged Immune variety will maintain 
its character in my trials. 


M. T.wi.or. 

1, i mg 


BEES. 

PROCURING BEES. 

“ How to obtain the bees ” is the question 
of the hour to those who have decided to 
keep a hive or two. The best way at the 
present time is in the manner fully ex¬ 
plained in the issue of January 2ot.h. 1011), 
through the County Bee Committee. So 
far as seems humanly i>ossiblc, the pur¬ 
chaser is safeguarded against disease in 
his purchase. It is certainly most inad¬ 
visable to buy from other beekeepers just 
now. Quite unintentionally, the seller 
may send tainted bees, and disappointment 
on both sides will follow. . County Bee 
Committee.s, however, have long-waiting 
lists, in which probably there will be many 
unsatisfied applicants. The bee prospec¬ 
tor's next hope is in errant swarms, or in 
bees which have found a home for them¬ 
selves in walls, roofs of houses, trees, etc. 
The safe hiving of a swarm is not often a 
difficult matter, all that is necessary being 
to shake it off into a skep firmly held be¬ 
neath. Supposing the swarm be so situ- 


eomb, with food and brood, be fixed in the 
new hive, the bees will be encouraged. 
Our illustration shows the intermediate 
part of any such operation. In this actual 
instance, which is a good typical case, the 
bees had been living for a year in some 
brickwork adjoining the wall seen in the 
illustration. Having tilted the skep on a 
cloth, as shown, and having veiled him¬ 
self, the operator carefully took out some 
bricks and then cut out the combs one at 
a time, bringing each one, as removed, to 
the skep. Here the adhering bees were 
smartly shaken off at once, and each co-mb 
was laid aside out of the way and covered 
up. The bees rapidly made their way into 
the skep as a swarm would. This man 
was fortunate in an early capture of the 
queen on a comb. At sunset the bees were 
hived in the ordinary manner. But I re¬ 
peat, the illustration depicts what is to be 
done after dislodging bees from anywhere, 
and is the necessary preliminary to getting 
them into a standard frame hive. The 
oiieration transforms the established stock 
into a swnnn. and that is why the bees 
take to their new home and Location. 



Dislodging Bees from a wall . 


a ted as to forbid shaking (c.g., on a tree 
trunk, <yr on the face of a wall), the bees 
may be smartly brushed off into the skep 
below, or persuaded by means of a carbolic 
cloth to ascend 1 into it, fixed above. Spread 
a white cloth on the ground, on which the 
queen, if she misses the skep, can be 
readily seen. Then shake the bees from 
the skep into the i>erwnueiit hive, as usual, 
in the evening. 

The dislodging of bees from inside a roof 
or wall or tree trunk, etc., is not 60 simple 
a proceeding. Not seldom have I been 
asked to explain how to do this, and, as 
bees to-day may be found in such posi¬ 
tions, a word or two will be well. Obvi¬ 
ously, each case will have its own peculiar 
awkwardness. I think I may confidently 
say that there are three essentials to suc¬ 
cess, viz. : (1) The safe capture of the 
queen unhurt: (2) the entire removal of 
nil comb from the original position; (3) 
the transference, by means of a skep, of 
as many bees as possible to the new 
home. If some pieces of the dislodged 


A perusal of my earlier contributions on 
this subject to your columns will supple¬ 
ment these notes on what, if successful, is 
a profitable piece of work (Gardening, 
November 24tli, 1917, and especially Octo¬ 
ber nth and 19th, 1918). 

Food In hives is not too plentiful at this 
time of the year. Consequently, it will be 
wise, even if there be no signs of robbing, 
to close Ihe entrances to the bee space. 
l)o not commence stimulative feeding yet, 
though it. is not a bad plan to break the 
capping in some of the combs, now and 
then, on warm, sunny days, to inspire the 
bees to activity and exercise. Now that 
March is well in, there ought to be plenty 
of natural food soon available, even 
1 hough many flowers are late this year. 
Among spring flowers the best honey-pro¬ 
ducing once are Sedum majus, Ribes 
rubrum, Sallow, Scilla, and Willow. 
Flowers producing pollen for feeding the 
young are plentiful, and include Box, 


Crocus, Hcllol^)£ej l! l^pdeliou, Barberry, 
and Gorsc. B. R. H. 
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WATERER’S 

SCOTCH GROWN 

SEE D POTATO ES. 

Hand Picked Samples. 

CARRIAGE PAID & BACS FREE. 
Ready for Immediate Despatch. 

EARLY VARIETIES. 


Duke of York '- 

Sharpe’s Express 

Sharpe’s Victor 

Eclipse 

Epicure 

Harbinger - 

Sir John Llewellyn 


14lbs. 

28lbs. 

56lbs. 

112lbs 

4 9 

9/3 

18/-. 

35/6 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 

51- 

9/6 

18/3 

36/- 

4/3 

8/- 

15/6 

30/- 

3/3 

6/3 

12/3 

24/- 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 


SECOND EARLY AND MAINCROP 
VARIETIES. 


Arran Chief 
British Queen - 
Factor 
'Great Scot- 
King Edward VII. - 
’Kerr’s Pink 
"Majestic - 
’Tinwald Perfection- 
"The Lochar - 
Up-to-Date 


31- 
31- 
3 1- 
31- 
31- • 
4/9 
6/6 
6 /- 
3/6 
3/3 . 


6 /- 
6 It 
61- 
6 /- 
6 /- 
9/3 
12/6 
12 /- 
6/9 
6/3 


12 /- 

12 /- 

12 /- 

12 /- 

12 /- 

18 /- 

24/6 

22/6 

13/- 

12 /- 


23/- 

23/- 

23/- 

23/- 

23/- 

33/- 

48/- 

46/- 

25/- 

23/- 


Ton Rates on Application. 


Varieties marked # are supplied under licence from 
the Board of Agriculture, as being true to name and 
free from Wart Disease. 

WATERER’S 


ready for immediate delivery. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 


John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, 

LIMITED, 

Seed Warehouses, 

TWYFORD^ BERKS. 

Nurseries: BAGSHOT & TWYFORD. 
London Address : 

10, L1VERPOOL/STREET ARCADE, 
afid 44, LONDON, fltQ. 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES. 

SCOTCH GROWN. Earlies. 

14 lba 23 lbs 56 lb* 112 lbs 


Sir J. Llewellyn 
Duke of York 
Midlothian Early 
Ed/.ell Blue .. 
Myall's Aahleaf 
Dargill Oeui .. 
Sharpe's Express 
Epicure.. 

Eclipse . 


s. d. 
4 6 
4 6 
4 6 

6 0 
6 0 
6 0 


<L 

8 0 


8 0 
11 6 
11 6 
11 6 
6 6 

5 9 

6 6 


s. d. 
2/ 6 
27 6 
27 6 
40 0 
40 0 
40 0 
2 l 0 
21 


22 U 


Earllos and Maincrop. 


Kerr's Pink .. 



6 

0 

11 

6 

22 

0 

Bishop. 



6 

0 

11 

6 

22 

0 

Rule Britannia 



6 

0 

11 

6 

22 

0 

Majestic 



6 

0 

11 

6 

‘12 

0 

The Ally 



3 

6 

6 

C 

12 

0 

Factor . 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Iron Duke 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

King George 

Table Talk 



3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Langworthy 



3 

U 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Duchess of Cornwall 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Dalineny Beau tv 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

King Edward VII .. 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Evergood 



3 

O 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Lochar . 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Up-to-Date 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Golden Wonder 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Arran Chief 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Templar 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

British Queen 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Great Scot 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Royal Kidney.. 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Dalhousie 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Queen Mary 



3 

u 

5 

0 

9 

0 

ENGLISH 

GROWN. 

Earlies. 


7 lbs 

14 lbs 

24 lbs 

56 lbs 

May Queen 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5 

9 

10 

6 

Duke of York 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5 

9 

10 

6 

Sharpe's Victor 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5 

9 

10 

6 

Ninetyfold 

Early Puritan 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5 

9 

10 

6 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

6 

Sharpe's Express 

Sir J. Llewellyn 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

6 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

6 

Eclipse. 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

6 

Early Epicure 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

6 


16 0 
16 0 
16 “ 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 



Per 

Per 


pint. 

quart. 

Pea, Little Marvel - - - - 

1/9 

3/3 

„ The Pilot. 

21- 

3/9 

Gradus. 

1/9 

3/3 

„ Daisy. 

21- 

3/9 

„ Prince of Wales 

1/6 

2/9 

.. Quite Content - 

21- 

Al¬ 

Broad Beans, Early Long Pod 

- 1 /- 

ii 10 

,, Green „ „ 

- 1/4 

2/- 

.. ,. Taylor's Windsor - 

1/- 

1/10 

., .. Green „ 

- 1/- 

1/10 

Dwarf Canadian Wonder - 

- 21- 

4/- 


Per packet. 

Per oz. 

Onion. Ailsa Craig - 

6d. & 1 /- 

3/6 

„ James' Keeping - 

3d. & 6d. 

2/- 

„ Roushain Park Hero - 

3d. & 6d. 

2/6 

„ White Spanish - 

3d. & 6d. 

1/9 

English-grown Shallots - 

1/3 per lb. 

Onion Sets 

2/6 

„ 

All the Leading 

Varieties 


of Vegetable Seeds 

in stock 



16 0 
16 0 
16 0 
16 0 


20 U 
20 0 
20 0 
20 0 
13 0 

13 0 

14 0 
13 0 
13 U 

Second Earlies and Maincrop. 

Ally 

Iron Duke 
King George .. 

Templar 
Lochar 
Great Scot 
Scottish Farmer 
Up-to-Date 
EvergOiid 
British Queen 
King Edward VII. 

Arran Chief .. 

Queen Mary .. 

Royal Kidney 

5 cwt. lots, Is 6J. per cwt leas. 

Basic Slag, 30 % .. .. 7 lbs., Is. 3d. ; 14 lbs., 2s. 6<1. 

Superphosphate, 30% .. 7 lba., Is. 6d. ; 14 lbs., 2a. 6d. 

Special Manure.. 7 lbs., Is. 6d.; 14 lba., 2a. Jd. 

Bags free. Free on rail. 

Vegetable Seeds. Over 200 of tbe leading varieties 
of Vegetable Seeds, 1’eas, and Beans. Collections at 3s 6dl , 
5s. 6d., 10a. 6d . and £1 Is.. earriago paid. Shallots, la 3d. 
per lb ; 3 lbs , 3s.; 7 lbs , 6s. 6d Onion sets, 2s 6d. per lb. ; 
3 lbs. 6s. 6d , carriage paid, cash with order. Also leading 
varieties of 8weet Peas and Flower Seeds. Do not delay 
Send for Catalogue and be on toe right goods. Immediate 
dispatch of all orders. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
returned. 

HORACE TAYLOR & CO., CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
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Tn« One 
trade maik is 
guarantee ol 
satisfac¬ 
tion. 


SEND 

FOR THE 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

Seed-time only comes 
once a year, and if you 
buy inferior seeds and they 
r r turn out a failure, you cannot 
realise your dream of a well- 
r stocked garden. Don’trlskfallure. 
Get One & All Seeds—the reliable 
s-eds. It will pay you. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 


AIL8A CRAIG and TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS, 

100, 1/3 ; 500, 6/- ; 1,000, 11/-. 

GIANT RED 8HALL0TS ... 6 lbs., 5/-. 

Carriage Paid. 

Send for List of Best of All Seeds. 

W. DENNIS & SONS, 

Duke Street, ST. LEONARDS. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 

NOW REQUIRES ATTENTION. 

There is no time like the present for 
planting Hardy Perennials. 

Strong flowering plants can be supplied as under:— 

each 

Aubretla*— Pretty mauve rock cress . 6d 

Arabia (f|. pi.)— Double white stocks, good for 

cutting .. . . 3d 

Anohuaa iDropmore var.)— Handsome pale blue 6d 
Anemone japonioa— Fink and white; beautiful 

autumn flowers . 6d 

Asters (Michaelmas Daisies)— 50 varieties, grown 

in ail shades of colour . 6d 

Aconitum (Monkshood). 6d 

Campanulas— Blue and white ; tall or dwarf ... td 
Chelone barbatus— Beautiful coral red spikes ... fid 

Coreopsis grandlflora— Grand for cutting. 3d 

Delphiniums —Named varieties, pale and dark blue 1/- 

Ceum Mrs.Bradshaw Magnificent bright crimson 4d 
Heleniums Hellanthus Fine Sunflowers, dwarf 
and tall; single and double; yellow, orange 

and crimson. Most effective . 3d to 6d 

Lilium Candidum— White Madonna Lily . 6d 

Phloxes— Fine collection in all colours . 6d 

Pyrethrums Beautiful single crimson . fid 

Solidago (Golden Rod). 4d 

Violas— Bedding varieties ; white, yellow, mauve 

and dark blue. 3d 

Chrysanthemums —H ard y border varieties; 

Japanese Pompom, Plant May and June 4s. doz. 

Singles. 6d. each 

Many other varieties to offer. 
DESCRIPTIVJB3 CATALOGUE FREE. 
Dormant Fruit Trees, Roses, 
and other Nursery Stock can 
be supplied. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 

BARHHAM, SUSSEX. 


Surplus Well-Grown 
Nursery Stock on :: 
Land to be Cleared 
for Farm Crops. :: 


6,000 RHODODENDRONS, named kinds 


1$ to 2ft. 
2 to 3ft 


GROWN ON LOAMY SOIL. 

15,000 RHODODENDRON P0NTICUM (for 

Covert Planting) .9 to 12ins 

16,pOO RHODODENDRON PONTICUM (ditto) l£ to 2ft. 
15,000 RHODODENDRON PONTICUM (ditto) 2 to 3ft. 
15,000 RHODODENDRON PONTICUM (ditto) 3 to 4ft. 

GROWN ON LOAMY SOIL. 


Common. 

... 1 

to 

lift. 

Caucasica. 

... 1 

to 

2ft. 

Colchica. 

... 

to 

3ft. 

Rotundifolia 

... 3 

to 

4ft. 

PINES . 

... 2 

to 

3ft. 

•• ... -... 

... 3 

to 

4ft. 

•» 

... 4 

to 

5ft. 

TER MICR0PHYLLA 

... 1 

to 

1 Aft. 

AS, named kinds ... 

... 9 

to 

12in. 


Particulars and Prices on application to— 

KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, Ltd., 


Superphosphate of 
Lime. 7/7 cwt. Sul¬ 
phate of Ammonia 
19/- cwt. B*sio 
Slag, 5,6 cwt 


Sulphate of Potash, 
4/lUcwt Bone Meni, 
32 6 cwt. 
Garden Lime, 
6/6 cwt. 


231b.. 3/0 

56 lb., 6 6 112 lb.. 12/8 
Bags Free. Carriage Paid Cwt. 

GUANOA’ 

An excellent Fertiliser for 
POTATOES and nil vege¬ 
table crop*. From 

8**edsmen and Prices 

Nurserymen, larger 

or from quantities 

on application. 


HUNTER & COW, 
Ltd., 

Suppliers (f every hind ' 


40. Thomas St., 
Liverpool. 

r the Gar len. Allotment, etc. 


rPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

•L —Containing full aooount of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 8d. — PUBLISHER, 
M. Lincoln's Inn Fifths. London. W O. 2. _ 
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R. VEiTcn and Son, Exeter.— Kitchen 
Garden and Flower Seeds for 1919. 

E. I\ Dixon and Sons, Limited, Hull.— 
List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 
1919. 

Daniels Brothers, Limited, Norwich.— 
Illustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners. 

Sluis and Gavqt, Enkhuizen, Holland. 
—General Price List of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, 1919. 

Miss M. Worth, The Priory, Holbeach. 
Cactus List, 1919. 

John Ki.inkert, The Royal Kew Nur¬ 
series, Richnmnd, London, S.W.— Nature 
and Art, an Illustrated List of Topiarg 
Work. 

Harrison and Sons, Leicester.— Cata¬ 
logue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

E. P. Dixon,and Sons, Limited. — Farm 
Seeds for 1919. 

Black more and Langdon, Bath. —Price 
List of Begonias, Carnations, etc. 


American Restriction Order. —Action 
by the Chamber of Horticulture.—A 
special Sub-Corn miit-te© appointed by the 
Chamber cf Horticulture has bad under 
consideration the Nursery Stock Plant 
and Seed Quarantine No. 37, which is 
ordered to bo effective oil and after June 
1st, 1919. Acting under the instructions 
of this Committee, the Government and 
the foreign Consulates have been commu¬ 
nicated with and interviewed. The result 
is that steps are now being taken to 
secure a revision of the quarantine regu¬ 
lations. All exporters of nursery stocks 
and bulbs covered by ithe Order, who have 
not already done so, are urged to send to 
the Secretary of the Chamber of Horti¬ 
culture, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2. in confidence, figures 
giving:—(a) The total annual turn¬ 
over of their American export trade; 
and (6) the value of (stocks which have to 
bo kept. oai hand in cider to meet Ameri¬ 
can requirements. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Climbing plants for conservatory ( E .). 

—A couple of suitable climbers for your 
conservatory would be the blue Passion¬ 
flower (Pa.ssiflo.rn crerulea) and iis white 
variety, Constance Elliott, both of which 
are almost hardy, and this would be 
necessary in your case, for we take it you 
have no artificial heat. Both are of easy 
culture, growing well in a mixture of two- 
thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould or 
peat, and a sufficient sprinkling of sand 
to ho plainly seen in the mixture. Pots fei 
foot, in diameter would be sufficient to keep 
them in good condition for years, as when, 
they get full of roots a little liquid manure 
could he given. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moles (M. J. F.).—If you can find the 
main run, procure some of Gal vert’s No. 5 
carbolic acid. It is very powerful, and 
should he handled with great care. Place 
some in a small bottle in each run. The 
smell is very penetrating, and will pro¬ 
bably drive them clean away. Should this 
fail, then the only way is to secure the 
services of a good molecatcher. 

Fowls’ manure (Amateur ).—The manure 
from a fowls’ run is very good for almost 
anything, but the run should be covered 
with sand or a.shes, from off which the 
manure could he raked every day or «o 
t quite clean. Then, as collected, it should 
be smothered with soot, placed in a heap, 
and mixed with its bulk of soil, allowing 
it to so remain for a month, then turning 
it in and giving it yet a further dressing 
of soot, still aJfkftving the manure to re¬ 
main to sweeten and become incorporated 
with the soil. If allowed to remain for 
three or four months, so much the better. 
Then spread it on the ground in spring, 
and just fork it in. A thin dressing siu- 
fices. It is a mistake to employ this 
manure solely, as a different dressing is 
desirable the following year. The goals’ 
manure should be treated in the same 
way. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

F. Tf. —(1) The fly attacking your Spar- 
manuia is known as Aleurod-es vapori- 
aorum, and the only way to get rid of it 
is to persevere in fumigating the house. (2) 
Your Black Currant bushes have been at¬ 
tacked hv brown scale. Wash the bushes 
thoroughly with paraffin emulsion or Gis- 
hurst Compound. One shoot .you send has 
been attacked by the Black Currant 7 mite. 
The growths are poor, the hushes being 
evidently in very lml health, brought on 

through lack of food.- Amateur .—See 

reply to “Nina” re “Cutting hack newly 
planted fruit trees” in our issue of March 

15th, p. 138.- Xaintu .—Your best plan 

will he to procure a copy of “ Vines and 
Vine Culture,” in which instructions and 
diagrams as to the striking of Vine eyes 
are given. This can he had from this 
office, price 5s. 6d., post free. 


The Midland Daffodil Society is again 
holding its sjiow at the Edghaston 
Botanical Gardens, Birmingham, on April 
24th and 25th. This is a very popular 
spring -show, and usually draws a good 
numl>er of exhibits of really first-class 
blooms. The Secretary is Mr. Herbert 
Smith, 22, Tenby Street North, Birming¬ 
ham. 


Bees and fruit-tree washes.— -1. Would 
lime sulphur wash applied to fruit trees 
at the usual time—viz., just before the 
flower-buds begin to open—be injurious to 
bees? 2. Which, if ^any, of the usual 
washes applied to fruit trees in spring 
and summer would bo harmful to them?— 
J. B- W. 


THE VERY ARTICLES 

FOR SMALL GARDENERS 


IN STOCK—READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

No. 49a. GREENHOUSE 
FOR AMATEURS. 


Made in sections ready for easy crec‘ : on 
anywhere by anyone. Sue. 10ft. by 8ft. 

Price - £24 10 0 

Thoroughly well-made. Painted two coats. 
Glazed with 15 oz. glass. Other sizes made. 


No. 80. ALLOTMENTS FRAME. 

The ideal for Allotment Holders. 

Size, 4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides. 9 in. high. 
Painted two coats, glazed 15 oz. glass. Price 44/- 
Frames also supplied in other styles. 
CARRIAGE PAID to stations in England or Wales. 
Ask for our List of other Garden Specialities. 


HE A TING APPARATUS of all kinds. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., NORWICH 


Make the most of your Garden 
in 1919 by . 

USING 


i ^ O r Vln®, 

Plant A Vege¬ 
table Manure, also 
Special Top dreeelng 
mmmm m Manure, ere ever tnerraalng 

In Public favour —they embody the 
yj[ / : 'T' » practical experience ol many yean In all 

CU A /jfir a bga branches of Horticulture, producing vigor- 

Jy on*. healthy, and fruitful growth. Write for our 

booklet containing useful hints on gardanlng 
1 a U k ^ matters. Note.—QaanUtle* of 28 lba. and up are eupplied 

^ In 14 lb. bags. 

Vino. Plant, and Vegetable Manure. -112 lbe., 30'- : Mlbs., 
10 - *28 lbs., 9/-: 14 Ibe., «/-; 7 lbs.. 3/-; tins. 2'6 a 1/3. Oarxlags 

il™ paid on 56lbs. and np anywhere in United Kingdom. 

Special Top dressing Manure:-** lbe.. 21/-: 98 lbs.. 11/6; 14 lbs., «/- ; 
7 lbs., 3 0; tlnB, 1/- Carriage paid on 28 lbe. and up anywhere in United Kingdom. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Nurserymen everywhere, or from Sole Makers— 

WM. THOMSON <& SONS, Ltd., CLOVENFORDS, N.B. 


Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Farmers' 
Year Book and Graziers’ Manual for 1919. 


CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 


Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than Time, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KILOGRUB destroys the slugs, 
wire-worms, etc., underground, 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Prices of KILOGRUB —Enamelled tins, 1/-, 1/9 
and 3/-; bags, 28 lbs., 6/-; 56 lbs.. 8/-; 112 lbs., 
13/-. Alt packages free. If your Seedsman cannot 
supply, write to the lilanfuacturers, JOHN 
PEAK &■ CO,, Bridgewater Chemical Works, 
v» Wigan,, Lffincs. 


POULTRY, RABBIT, AND GARDEN REQUISITES. 

The Largest Stock In the Country. Ready for immediate delivery. 

WIRE NETTING 1 CHICKEN RUN8 I WIRE NETTING FRAME! 

All Meshes and Widths | FOWL RUNS | 

BARBED AND PLAIN 
FENCING WIRE 


GARDEN TOOLS 
Every description 
ROOFING FELT 
TANNED STRAWBERRY 
NETTING 

Send for Lists to WALLACE KING, Ltd., Norwich. -i'E'si’ablished 25 years 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEN. 

SPRING TI|KE. 


In my own amateurish and small way, I 
sometimes set out to tench a few working 
men some simple tilings they appear desir¬ 
ous of learning. It is but rudimentary at 
the best, but I often wish I couhi do it as 
unostentatiously and as effectively as the 
garden, which, like Father O'Flynn, is 
the tenderest of teachers. We had' been 
talking about children, and I had occa¬ 
sion to point out that precocity must not 
be taken always as a sign of superior in¬ 
telligence, or even as an altogether 
healthy sign. I was irt a loss how best 
to illustrate my argument in a simple and 
natunil way ; but all at once my garden 
(from which my thoughts seldom stray), 
metaphorically speaking, beckoned me and 
whisjiered in my ear. It called my atten¬ 
tion to a fine young Sycamore lying at 
the bottom of the garden—a tree felled 
a couple of months ago, not yet lopped, 
a ml I remembered to have noticed how 
much more advanced its buds were than 
were those of the trees still standing. Its 
leaves were actually unfolding before 
those of its metre fortunate brethren had 
shown hut the barest signs of life. The 
sap within that severed trunk had had its 
last awakening. The leaves, prematurely 
developed, will soon exhaust what there 
is of it. No more supplies will be forth¬ 
coming, and then we have “ la rnorte.” 
There we have an unhealthy precocity. 
Xenr by stood two young trees of Primus 
Pissardi, which seemed to consider them¬ 
selves immune from danger, and a week 
ago had extended fully developed foliage 
in the air. There came a frost, which 
that tender foliage could not withstand, 
nno! to-day if is not there. So much for 
■precocity. 

The truly healthy tree and the truly 
Healthy plant keep abreast of their fel¬ 
lows—do not push 1o the front; do not 
lag behind. To do either is to show that 
something is amiss, and to run risks it 
is better to avoid. We are not altogether 
unlike the trees and plants. If my gar¬ 
den failed to point out this, and' similar 
f ruths, it would he more barren than ever 
T have seen it ; and if I failed to gather 
up to myself what it has to teach, and 
*<omething of its moral force. I should be 
minus half the treasures my profession 
offers to me. Because it is not only trees, 
*nul plants, and leaves, and flowers, and' 
colour, and sweet odours that my garden 
produces. It suggests, pleads, teaches, 
warns, encourages, satisfies. This “in¬ 
wardness,” or, as I often call it, “soul,” 
is of vast significance. It is what makes 
the garden a living, a real live, thing, dis¬ 
tinguishing It from the merely decorative 
and Inert plcasaunce. It distinguishes it. 
too, from the painted picture—I would 
not. suggest there is^io soul in aipdoture— 


’ gence and a special faculty to appreciate 
and enjoy it. 

The garden, however, appeal* to all 
whose ordinary senses are developed; to 
the humblest illiterate as well as to the 
President of the Roy a 1 Society ; to the 
grimy miner as well as to the wealthy 
mine owner. If there is a time when its 
“soul” calls out more emphatically than 
at any other, it is in the sweet young 
spring time, when life resurges, when the 
buds burst, the leaves unfold, and the 
flowers open. Serenely unconscious of 
the rude buffetings given them during 
their winter’s sleep, and supremely in¬ 
different to the self-inflicted sufferings of 
a superior creation, they breathe of liojie 
and' joy and gladness, and sing from their 
very love of life. 

For a full six months we have had a 
deadly dull time, if we gauge it by the 
weather, for the min clouds have hovered 
almost, within reach just over our heads. 
Now that the sun is again asserting itself, 
and following close upon the heels of the 
winds of March, which It sends to clear 
the way for its own effulgent and' death- 
destroying entry, his would be a poor im¬ 
aginative temperament whose emotions 
were untouched, and who refused to be as 
vocal, at least, as his surroundings. I 
would not care to possess a temperament 
that forbad me to be lifted up when the 
occasion calls, or repress my gratitude and 
enjoyment of what was evidently sent to 
gratify and please. The spring-time is a 
busy time. Here are my Pyrethrums, 
showing their red bent leaf-stalks, asking 
for my assistance, anxious that I should 
do all I can for them, in order that they 
may do their best for me. My best, for 
the Large clumps, is to lift them carefully 
and divide them into three or four parts, 
and so impart to them a perpetual youth. 
This is uo unkind’ treatment, for it is only 
providing extra living rooms for a family 
grown too large for one. Naturally, I see 
that the new rooms are properly prepared, 
otherwise what reason should I find foe 
surprise if the new tenants did not 
prosper therein? I see that the founda¬ 
tions are laid deep—as deeply as I can 
drive the spade, and I see also that due 
store of food is provided in the way of 
manure. What a pleasure it will be early 
in April to see the newly established 
plants thriving and rejoicing and hanging 
out their leafy banners of rich and pro¬ 
mising appearance. 

The Pyretlmim is only one of many. 
Most of the herbaceous plants are equally 
pushful of their claims, and are equally 
responsive when satisfied. And' that is 
the main tiling—to see that every tenant 
of the border is satisfied. It always 
seems to me to be cruel to dig and tear 
among the roots when the tender foliage 
Is in full growth, as much of it will be a 
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month hence. What cruel wounds, are 
given when the digging and manuring an* 
unduly delayed! If one makes his plants 
his friends, he cannot bring himself to 
hurt them, and so he may Just now leavo 
other work undone while he attends to tin* 
wants of his herbaceous border. 

At the same time the Rose garden is 
calling. We hear a good deal of the out¬ 
cry for an eight-hours’ day, or even less ; 
but gardeners are not calling for it. As 
a matter of fact, those who are making 
the demand, or, at least, many of them, 
are making it so that they may lengthen 
the working day by putting several hours 
in in their garden. It is impossible for a 
true gardener to “down tools” at this 
time of year directly the clock strikes. 
His real time for doing so is when he has 
used up Ids strength and is tired', and 
even then he is not altogether happy in 
his rest till he finds himself back in bis 
garden again. For when the bees buzz 
round the golden chalices of the Crocuses 
they set an example of what spring instils 
into all living creatures—the instinct to 
be up and doing. Those Roses I was 
going to talk about are calling for the 
care which can, and will, deprive them of 
their superfluous wood and ease them of 
much wasted labour on growths that, can 
never produce a bloom creditable to them¬ 
selves. They claim our attention even 
now, for the sap is becoming active, and 
deferred surgery only means a loss of 
useful sap. The very fact that spring 
weather is late in arriving will make its 
advent quickly felt, and while we are 
looking round, rapid changes and develop¬ 
ments are taking place. We must not 
allow these to outstrip our efforts, or we 
shall he plodding behindhand all through 
the season. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 


Muscari racemosum.— The native Grape 
Hyacinth appears to have been practically 
ousted by newer varieties, but it Is worth 
planting. It succeeds in almost any soil. 
It would sceni to be well adapted for 
naturalising in the woodland among 
Daffodils, and ought to give a fairly good 
account of itself in such a position.—W. 
McG. 

Narcissus W. P. Milner.— Anyone who Is 
on the look-out for one of the best of the 
dwarf-growing Daffodils for growing in 
bowls of fibre should make a note of this. 
It is of the trumpet set, not more than a 
foot high, and naturally of pale sulphur or 
primrose tone, though of lighter shade 
when grown under glass. As a table orna¬ 
ment it is ideal, and. being one of tin* 
cheapest sorts, may be largely grown.— 
S. S. 

Snowdrops in Ivy.— A few Snowdrops 
that found their way into a sloping bank 
of Ivy have spread considerably, and are 
now charming, springing from the rich 
green carpet-. Theflmypr-sfems are nearly 
1 foot in length, abb the position is evi- 
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ricutly to tlieir liking, for not only are 
they increasing, but the blossoms are quite 
the largest of any in the garden. Lily of 
the Valley does equally well in the Ivy.— 
A. T. J. 

Narcissus minimus.— Perhaps owing to 
the fact that February was an exception¬ 
ally cold month, the flowering of Narcissus 
minimus is appreciably later than usual. 
Now (March 14th) it is just at its best, and 
the colonies are very attractive. N. mini¬ 
mus, I think, shows to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage in rock work, and is well adapted 
for Ailing nooks or pockets there. In 
Grass its modest height prevents it being 
sufficiently prominent, while in borders the 
blooms are apt to be splashed and dis¬ 
figured by rain.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Erica lusitanioa. —This Heath is worth 
growing for its leafage alone, the tall 
“ fox-brush ” plumes of jwle green, Moss¬ 
like foliage being delightful at any season. 
It seems hardy in most places, provided 
the soil is light, and it can get some 
shelter from cutting winds. The flowers, 
which appear in early spring, are white, 
olianging to pink, and they are prettily 
disposed along the upright branches. In 
favoured spots this Heath will reach the 
height of 4 feet to 5 feet. There is a 
dwarf form of only half that stature, and 
with rather larger flowers.—N. Wales. 

The Satin Flower (Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum).—This is among the daintiest 
flowers of the moment, unique in its rich 
reddish-purple flowers and the satin sheen 
pervading them. Though frail-lmbited and 
less than a foot high when well estab¬ 
lished, it is quite hardy, and in the matter 
of soil needs no pampering. It is, indeed, 
at its best in cool, rich loam, or that with 
well-decayed leaf-soil to almost one-half 
added. Given a good depth of this, and 
the tubers planted 3 inches or so deep, the 
species will be quite safe. The bell-shaped 
blooms are usually produced in a two- 
flowered scape. The white variety, S. g. 
album, is less effective than the type. 

Celebrated trees In Britain. —By way of 
supplementing your interesting column 
under the above heading, a note on King 
Charles’ Oak at Boscobel, near Tong, in 
Shropshire, may prove interesting. 
Though stated by the local residents to be 
the identical tree in which the fugitive 
King concealed himself, and from which 
the decoy owl flew, it is clearly not a tree 
of over 300 years old. Neither is it such 
ii tree, even to-day, as would' suffice to 
hide a man in its branches and foliage. 
Nevertheless, it is one of England’s cele¬ 
brated Oaks. Boscobel House, in which 
the Martyr King hid from liis Roundhead 
pursuers. Is a couple of hundred yards 
away.—B. R. II. 

Verbasoum phoenlceum. — The Purple- 
leaved Mulleins, as they are sometimes 
called, are first rate for grouping in the 
wilder parts of the garden, or for growing 
among the taller kinds. They often do 
well in dry, poor soils, and might be used 
with good effect for covering the bare 
earth of new Heath banks and other 
places of the kind. V. phceniceum 
may be established by seed or plants, the 
latter very quickly becoming semi-natu¬ 
ralised in any congenial spot. It is a true 
]x»rennial, of branching, graceful habit, 
and' grows from 1 foot to 2 feet in 
height. The most remarkable feature of 
this little Mullein Is the diversity in the 
colour of the flowers, these being white, 
rose, many shades of purple, violet, and 
lilac, the blossoming season extending 
from May to September.—J. 

Erica medlterranea hibernlca.— A month 
or two ago I received n plant Bearing 
the fct^a)» co0ip0nto 


flower when it arrived, and is now (March 
8 th) in full bloom. I have always under¬ 
stood that this Erica flowered much later ; 
that is to say, some months after E. medi- 
terranea, which is here only just coming 
into bloom. Perhaps some Irish readers 
will be good' enough to tedl me when it 
flowers in their country, and what it is 
like. It certainly blooms more freely 
than my Mediterranean Heaths of the 
ordinary type, all of which, by the way, 
came to me in response to an order for 
E. australis!—A. T. J., N. Wales. 

Daphne Dauphini. —This, also known as 
D. hybrids, is a reputed hybrid between 
D. colllna and D. odora, and in general 
appearance not unlike a rather slender- 
growing form of the latter. It has, too, 
the reddish-purple coloured flowers ami 
the rich fragrance of that species, and for 
this latter attribute alone is worth grow¬ 
ing, more particularly because of a profuse 
flowering which not many possess. Some¬ 
what hardier than D. odora, it is a plant 
rather for sheltered places in the open than 
for any haphazard position which might 
occur. Spare-habited to some extent, con¬ 
sistent pinching or stopping while young 
will, to some extent, remedy that defect. 

Megasea Straoheyi. —This is perhaps 
one of the handsomest of this beautiful 
race of plants so far ns its flowering is 
concerned', and yet it must be admitted 
that its beauty is considerably lessened 
by the fact of its being somewhat tender 
and nearly, if not absolutely, a deciduous 
kind. The handsome blossoms are fine 
Indeed', but to sqe these to the best ad¬ 
vantage some foliage is needed also. The 
strictly hardy kinds with persistent 
foliage are among the handsomest of 
hardy subjects all the winter long, and 
St-en in established masses or in beds, or 
draping the sides and margin of a rugged 
bank, or providing the margin to a fine 
belt of Rhododendrons, are productive of 
an effect peculiarly their own. 

Late frosts.— Some time ago I drew at¬ 
tention to the early growths of hardy 
Fuchsias, Dielytras, and other plants in¬ 
duced by the open winter, expressing, at 
tlie same time, the fear that such growths 
would succumb to later frosts. This has 
come to pass, a severe snap having effec¬ 
tually disposed of these early growths. 
For the first time in several years the 
foliage of the Scarlet Windflower has 
fallen a victim to these frosts, although the 
blooms have not, apparently, suffered. It 
Is gratifying to observe that, so far, the 
bronzy foliage of the young growths of the 
Moutan Pteonics has escaped. When these 
flue shrubs are cut over, the plants present 
a ratjier crippled appearance throughout 
the remainder of the year.—W. McG. 

Croous sari us. —This, whilst among the 
rarest of the Croci, is certainly one of the 
most beautiful and distinct, and as seen 
in flower to-day (March 10th), when it 
first, opened, defies description. Com¬ 
paratively dwarf-growing, its intensely 
coloured deep violet buds attract from the 
first. A little later the opening flowers 
assume a Pear-shaped form, the fully ex¬ 
panded' blossoms being each 2 inches 
across. It is, however, the wondrous 
depth of intense violet-blue as seen in the 
three outer petals and the delicate tone of 
blue of the three inner petals, which, in 
conjunction with exquisite refinement ai\d 
good form, fascinate one. To these must 
be added the pale orange a,t the base of 
the petals and the rich orange-searkst of 
the stigmata, a shade of colour beyond 
words. Its roundly ovate petals are at 
once responsible for the chubby appear¬ 
ance of the flowers and their good form. 
While flowering this season with the 
Crocuses in the border and elsewhere, its 


claims to distinction are undiminished, 
just as its beauty is a thing apart from 
that of,ail the rest.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Adonis amurensis. —In this we have a 
plant which will doubtless commend itself 
to all lovers of choice hardy flowers. Of 
its beauty there can be no two opinions 
when the established plants are seen. 
Apart from this, the species undoubtedly 
possesses a fine vigorous constitution. If 
it has a fault, it is that its blooms come 
just a Little too early In the year, as this 
season the growth was somewhat ad¬ 
vanced and the flowers nearly full grown 
in some instances when the recent snow¬ 
storm bore them to the ground. As proof 
of its hardiness, it is worthy of note that 
the plant has now recovered, and is 
flowering freely. The growth Is free and 
strong, in this respect surpassing that of 
the other known species of this small 
genus. 

8aroooocca humlils.— The members of 
this small genus are of more than ordinary 
value to the gardener, because of their 
evergreen character, the healthy, refresh¬ 
ing green of their Jeaves, and tlieir adapta¬ 
bility to moist soils and shady places. It 
is, however, during the winter and when 
associated with summer-leafing subjects 
that their characteristic rich green tufts 
appeal, since, with the exception of the 
Alexandrian Laurel (Danse Laurus), 
more frequently referred to as Ruscus 
racemosus, there- are few plants like- 
habited. That named above is, perhaps, 
the neatest grower, its tufts rarely exceed¬ 
ing 1J feet high, its unblemished green a 
tribute to its hardiness and general utility. 
It flowers in March and emits a strong, 
almost honey-like fragrance. Apart from 
its garden uses it will, I imagine, when 
better known, be in demand for cutting. 
A spray or two associated with a mauve- 
eoloured Freesia and golden Laelienalia Is 
in a vase near, as I write, the fragrant 
blend of the Freesia and the shrub as wel¬ 
come as the foil to the flowers is good. It 
comes from Western China.—E. H. Jen¬ 
kins. 

Clematis montana and its varieties.— 

.On page 131 mention is made of Clematis 
montana and the many uses to which it 
may be put. The only reference of any 
variation from the type is the statement 
that when raised from seed it has been 
improved as a garden plant by selection of 
forms with wide-petalled flowers. The best 
of this class is usually known by the 
varietal name of grnndiflora. There are, 
however, beside this two very beautiful 
and distinct varieties, one of which, 
rubens, is regarded by Mr. Bean as pro¬ 
bably the most beautiful and useful climber 
distributed in the twentieth century. It is 
now fairly well known. In foliage and 
flowers, too, It differs so markedly from 
the typical Clematis montana that it has 
been by some regarded as a distinct 
species. While the leaves of C. montana 
rubens are in size and form similar to 
those of the type, they are more downy, 
and of a purplish tinge, especially when 
young. The flowers, which are a little 
later in expanding than those of C. mon¬ 
tana itself, are in the best form of a 
beautiful rosy-red colour. All, however, 
are not of equal merit, probably as the re¬ 
sult of their having been raised from seed. 
The variety Wilson! has large pure white 
flowers, which do not oi>en till July and 
August, and on this account is particularly 
desirable.—K. R. W. 

Early Saxifrages.— The first of these to 
open this year with me was S. Boydl alba. 
It was followed closely by the yellow S. 
apiculnta. Here the white form is al¬ 
ways a little later. Then comes the Bur- 
' seriana group,‘whose spiny grey cushions 
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appear to be the least v likely plants in the 
garden to produce those splendid ruby 
stems and big, milk-white flowers. Pleas¬ 
ing as they are, these Burseriana Saxi- 
frages are not so successful here as they 
are portrayed in the pictures one often 
see-s of them, an insufficiently cool root-run 
being the probable explanation. S. oppo- 
attifolia was in full bloom the first week 
in March. It also suffers, I think, from 
too much baking in summer. S. sanetn 
and S. Elizabeths, said to be easy in most 
places, are a disappointment, for, al¬ 
though they make beautiful mats of 
bristling green, not more than a solitary 
flower or two do they yield. “ Tull them 
to pieces and replant,” we are told. That 
I have done, and got no flowers at all. I 
like better the squat rosette of S. Gries- 
bachi, which has been so steadily unfurl¬ 
ing its pole of crimson pennons since | 
January. S. Frede riel August!, with its 
pendent coral bells, is also satisfying and 


a deckled advance in its own particular 
shade of colour. That above named lias 
blossoms of exceptional size, proportionate, 
apparently, to the-growth of the plant, as 
are also the stem and its free-branching 
character. In form the tubular inclina¬ 
tion of the Freesia is replaced by a more 
widely-expanded flower, whose spread, 
with the wider-spaced intervals between 
the petals, is more suggestive of Ixiolirion 
than aught else that I recall, albeit the 
inner ]>etal.s are broader and more ovate. 
The colour of ibis newest variety is mauve 
in the upper petals and deep or rosy- 
mauve in the two lower inner petals, which 
have a white base lined with red. The 
lowermost outer i>ctal of each flower is 
marked by a conspicuous patch of rich 
orange. Its rich perfume in a warm room 
is pronounced, whereas in the cold Drill 
Hall it was dilBcult to detect it.—E. II. 

JEXKINS. 

Rhododendron Silberrad _This is a 



feet to 3 feet long and put them iuto a 
vase in the drawing-room. After about 
half an hour in the warmth their de¬ 
lightful fragrance filled' the whole*room, 
which is a large one. I have one plant 
that covers*about 20 square feet of wall, 
and I do not prune too hard, and never 
nail the shoots to the wall, only tying 
the largest in, and letting the young 
shoots stick out a foot or more from the 
wall. When cut, the flowers will last 
well indoors for a week or ten days.— 
II. C. II., Bucks. 

Pieris (Andromeda) japonica. —An ever¬ 
green shrub of the highest beauty and 
ornament, providing a great wealth of 
blossoms in the earliest springtime. At 
the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March 11th cut 
branches shown by Messrs. It. Gill and 
Sons, Falmouth, wore crowned with the 
pendulous racemes of white flow*ers. The 
corollas are of an inverted pitcher-like out¬ 
line and much contracted at the mouth, 
their numbers, in conjunction with the 
pink-tinted calyces, a pretty sight. Of the 
Ileath order, the plant grows well either 
in peaty soils or in cool, light loam and 
w'ell-decayed leaf-soil in equal parts. Its 
leathery leaves denote hardiness, albeit, 
because of its early flowering, a screen of 
evergreens sheltering it from north and 
east, is w’ortli while. In the more favoured 
parts of these islands it is a telling plant 
when in flower.—SS. S. 


HOSES. 

ROSE PHARISAER. 

Tins Rose w*as very fine hist year, the buds 
and fully-expanded flowers at once arrest¬ 
ing attention when the plants are grouped. 
Although good in the summer, this Rose 
also deserves attention for its value in the 
autumn. The colour, rosy-white with sal¬ 
mon centre, is unique among Roses, the 
large petals reflexing at the edges, as so 
well shown in the illustration of a fully- 
develoi»ed flower, a ha If-developed bud, and 
a bud. The buds are as shapely as those 
of any Rose we know*, and, borne as they 
are on stiff, upright stems, Pliarisaer is an 
ideal Rose for any purpose. The scent, 
too, is delicious. Taken altogether, it is 
a very fine Rose, and deserving of the best 
culture. It w r as raised by Herr W. Hinner. 
Trier in 1900, and is said to have been a 
seedling from Mrs. W. J. Grant. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bose Pharisaer. 


reliable at this season. Among Uie grey¬ 
leaved Saxifrages it is hard to make dis¬ 
tinction, for they are all charming little 
plants at any time. If S. coehlearis, for 
example, never had a bloom it would still 
be a cherished' object of the rock garden. 
This has been a good winter for Mossles, 
most of them being fine in foliage and 
well studded with flower-buds.—N. 
Wales. 

Freesia “ Daddy Longlegs.” —This is 
the name of a remarkably beautiful new 
Freesia show*n by the Rev. J. Jacob before 
the Royal Horticultural Society on March 
11 th, when it gained an Aw*ard of Merit. 
It is said to be among the tallest-growing 
of these highly popular flowers, a fact 
which probably suggested the rather un¬ 
usual name. At the previous meeting on 
February 25th, Freesi^s Merry Wklow* and 
Rose .Beauty, from f he saTac <\hii)|lr.>, also 
gained like awardsMhl'Vrie east Iffiirking 


first-rate Rhododendron, and w*as planted 
here in 1905. The first flowers opened on 
January 24th. There is the largest crop 
this season I have ever seen—at least 200 
trusses. The frost in February and the 
bad weather since prevented the flowers 
opening. No harm, how*ever, lias been 
done, and to-day (March 13th) the trusses 
are very gay and should all be in flow*er in 
a few* days. I believe this Rhododendron 
was a chance seedling in Van Tubergen’.s 
nursery.- -E. Charles Buxton, Bcttws-y- 
Coed. 

Chimonanthus fragrans— I quite agree 
with ‘‘A. G.,” who complains that he 
has only once seen this delightful subject 
properly arranged indoors. I also am 
very surprised that so few* iieople grow 
this In their gardens; in fact, several 
that I have spoken to about it lately seem 
hardly to know* what It looks like, nils 
Christmas I cut a quantity of shoots 2 


Rose Cupid.— This makes a good’ pillar 
Rose, and I have come across a few* good 
specimens this last season. The single 
flowers are each as much as 4 inches or 
5 inches across, and the colours are ex¬ 
quisite in their various stages. When 
opening, the blooms are of a brilliant 
flesh, with a tone of peach, and pass off 
to a soft flesh and almost opal w*hen quite 
oi>en. When w*e add to this feature the 
plentiful foliage and good habit and the 
rose-coloured hii>s in autumn, we have a 
combination which gives great pleasure.— 
Scotch Rose. 

Rose Dorothy Dennison on a pergola.— 

One of the prettiest sights I have seen 
during the past season was a pergola en¬ 
tirely covered with this Rose, the cream- 
pink flow’ers charming in the extreme. 
Looking at this pergola, I thought how* 
much better, for a season at least, w*as 
tlie effect caused by planting one variety 
only on the pergola, instead of, as usual, 
having a number of varieties, often bloom¬ 
ing at differ^kS ( l!lim4i^irind of different 
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PROPAGATING PERPETUAL- 
FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 

The shortage of fuel, coupled' with Its 
exorbitant price, for some time lxist lias 
'prevented many from increasing their 
stock of the above at the usual time, and 
because of it not a few may now consider 
it too late to do so. That, however, is 
not the ease, since cuttings rooted during 
the present month will, if grown on un¬ 
checked, subsequently make plants fit for 
pots 0 inches in diameter—large enough, 
indeed, for most purposes, and reliable 
also for the ensuing winter’s flowering. 
They will not of necessity produce bushes 
as large as others propagated two or three 
months earlier, but on the principle of 
half a loaf being better than none, those 
propagated now will be found uncom¬ 
monly useful and welcome withal. More¬ 
over, the material available for cuttings 
at the moment is full of promise. Look¬ 
ing through some collections of these 
plants recently, and to which during the 
recent severe spell frost had had access, 
one could not but notice the sturdy vigour 
and health of the side shoots, which, if 
less advanced than usual, hardly re¬ 
quired a second glance to show that all 
was well with them. Cool-grown of 
necessity for weeks past, the plants, free 
of red spider, were goodly to look upon, 
just the class of stock, indeed, that may 
be expected to produce healthy offspring. 

The condition named had been brought 
about by careful treatment, watering and 
ventilating particularly, the water so 
sparingly applied that the plants had been 
almost continuou sly on the dry side. This, 
in turn, promoting soil sweetness—im¬ 
portant always in the winter cultivation 
of these plants—was also directly respon¬ 
sible for root activity and the general 
health observable. As an object-lesson, it 
tis good enough to pass on ; and, though 
the usual supplies of flowers had not been 
forthcoming because of the cold', the 
plants had been preserved, and were in 
the best of health to l>oot. Growers of 
repute have long since realised that, this 
type of Carnation is more tolerant of cold 
than of heat., ami, with the soil mode¬ 
rately dry about, the roots, the degree of 
cold endurable with impunity is consider¬ 
able. Moreover, cool, airy atmospheric 
conditions, while health-giving, also dis¬ 
courage insect life in no small degree— 
lessons which every amateur cultivator 
might well lay to heart. 

From stock so grown the best material 
for cuttings will be now available, while 
n selection of the short-jointed, sturdy- 
lpoking shoots would constitute a further 
step in the right direction ; that is to say, 
no matter how well grown, not all the 
shoots produced on any stem would 
possess an equal value from the propaga¬ 
tor's standpoint. Tfceiv are sui» to be 
11,0 


mul the reverse; hence the need for the 
advice given above. The value of the 
sturdy, short-jointed cutting lies not en¬ 
tirely in its bulk, but, having a basal area 
larger than the rest, emits roots in pro- 
portion, and 1 more quickly becomes a 
plant. In these respects it starts life with 
a decided advantage over the wiry, long- 
jointed cutting, which, handicapped as it 
is from the start, is far more liable to 
presently become hide-bound of stem. 
Moreover, the correct cutting, between 
whose joints the intervals are exceed¬ 
ingly small, invariably breaks well when 
stopped—a fact which accounts for some 
plants forming bushes quickly, leaving 
others of the same batch and variety far 
behind them ere the season is half gone. 
From this the beginner or amateur may 
gather that cutting selection is a matter 
of high import if the best results are to 
be secured. 

Striking the cuttings. —For the cut¬ 
tings a greenhouse or hotbed of leaves and 
manure are good, slight warmth favour¬ 
ing quicker root production. Cuttings, too, 
from cool-grown plants root more quickly 
and with greater certainty than others 
produced in heat, so that where a hotbed 
exists there should be little trouble on this 
bead. Where no heat is available, the 
cold greenhouse will have to be resorted 
to, keeping the cutting-boxes or pots in a 
closed case. In such circumstances little 
water will be required after the first set¬ 
tling ifi of the cuttings, though the lights 
or glass coverings should be removed for 
a while daily, In order to dispel super¬ 
fluous moisture. As a medium for root¬ 
ing the cuttings, nothing surpasses sharp 
silver sand, though washed river sand is 
also very good. Six inches, or rather 
less, of this placed in a well-drained box 
where, with the cuttings inserted, there 
still remained room for covering with a 
sheet of glass, would suffice where only a 
few plants were required, and the idea 
could, if necessa rv. be dti plicated. By these 
simple means it should be possible for 
many to root a few plants yet, and, while 
poriietuaiting their stocks of these wel¬ 
come subjects, look forward with hope to 
the time when more normal conditions 
will admit of putting makeshift methods 
on one side. E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Genistas—a comparison.— I saw two 

groups of Genistas in bloom a short time 
ago. One, consisting of a number of old, 
worn-out plants, was full of i>oor and in¬ 
significant flowers. The plants had a 
stunted appearance, which was not difficult 
to understand, as the surface of the soil 
was covered with Moss, which indicated a 
stagnant state at the roots. The other 
plants bore long spikes of fine blooms, and 
healthy, free growth marked the plants. 


They were young, this being but their 
second season of growing, having been pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings in the summer of 
1917.— WOODBASTWICK. 

Rhodanthe Manglesi for the greenhouse. 

— With the shortage of fuel and labour 
during the present winter it is more than 
probable that in some gardens, at least, 
many of the regular occupants of tlie 
greenhouse will have iierished. This will 
lead to a greater demand than usual being 
made on different annuals for greenhouse 
decoration throughout the summer. For 
this purpose Rhodanthe Manglesi is we 11 
suited, as it readily adapts itself to pot 
culture, and w'ell-flowored examples are re¬ 
markably pleasing. Not only this, but if 
gathered and hung up to dry they are 
among the most desirable of what are 
iwqmlnrly termed everlasting flowers. For 
blooming in pots, a good time to sow r the 
seed is in the mouth of March. Pots 
5 inches in diameter are a very suitable 
size for llic purpose. The most satisfac¬ 
tory plan is to sow the seeds in the i>ots 
they arc intended to flower in, as the 
young seedlings do not transplant readily. 
Care should therefore be taken not to sow 
the seeds too thickly, as six to eight plants 
in a pot are quite sufficient. Another point 
to bear in mind is that space is left for 
watering, for when the plants develop and 
the pots are full of roots a liberal amount 
of moisture is necessary. Beside the ordi¬ 
nary form, with its beautiful satiny-pink 
blossoms, there is a variety in which the 
flowers are pure white.—W. T. 

Pentas kermesina. —A rocen/t note in 
Gardening called attention to the merits 
of Pentas caniea as a free-flowering sub¬ 
ject for glowing in an intermediate tem- 
I>cra.turc. Though more appreciated dur¬ 
ing the winter, it will flower nearly 
throughout the year. This note served to 
remind me of Pentas kermesina, of which 
at one time I used to grow a considerable 
number. It was then generally stocked 
In nurseries where miscellaneous collec¬ 
tions of plants were grown, but I have 
not met with it of late. Compared with 
P. carnea, it w’as of a weaker growth. 
The most prominent feature was, how¬ 
ever, the brighter-coloured blossoms, 
wiiieli were, as implied by its specific 
name, of a bright carmine tint. It was 
very free flowering; so much so, indeed, 
that it was necessary to cut the plants 
back hard in order to obtain the best cut¬ 
tings, which were produced from near 
their base. Once obtained, they struck 
readily enough if put into pots of sandy 
soil and placed in a close propagating case 
in a warn house.—W. T. 

Greenhouse cleaning.— Even supposing 
one does one’s own painting, the cost of 
materials is now r so high that many green¬ 
houses are looking anything but smart. 
Buying a few pounds of paint in order to 
paint the outside of the greenhouse may Ik? 
cheapest in the long-run. Sash bars soon 
lierish if allowed to go too long without a 
coat of paint, and a leaking roof, for the 
sake, perhaps, of a shilling spent on putty, 
should be seen to without delay. Indoors, 
in most houses, cleaning is usually needful 
after some of the plants have been trans¬ 
ferred to frames to harden, and oppor¬ 
tunity should then be taken to thoroughly 
w T ash all woodwork and glnss. Once a 
year, at any rate, ought to see this w'ork 
taken in hand, and if there are creepers on 
the roof, now is the time for them to be 
pruned, which will admit more light and 
incidentally reveal sheets of glass- 
plastered with old foliage—that will be all 
the better for a thorough washing down.— 
Townsman. Original fr3m 
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longer in flower when established in a 
soil mixture of <peat, loam, well-decayed 
leaf-mould, and sand, the first three in 
nearly £qual parts, and where the root- 
run is uniformly cool or even moist. In 
the Rhododendron and other shrub beds 
at Kew it may be seen in its day—early 
July—towering above the plants named as 
though revelling in air and sunshine, as it 
does unmistakably when its root fibres are 
in cool ground or in constant touch with 
moisture. Of it has been written that 
“land that will grow good Potatoes will 
suit it”—a statement, seeing that the 
Potato is w T ell cultivated in many diverse 
classes of soil, is of too random a nature 
to be accepted without reserve. In peat 
alone it does excellently, and in the 
mind’s eye is a planting of many hundreds 
of bulbs in a slightly sunken bed between 
thin lines of young Lombardy Poplars, the 
LiLies reaching 9 feet high. This notwith¬ 
standing, I invariably plant in the soil 
mixture above named, since in this, and 
with root moisture present, vigour of 
plant and higher flower colour are also 
assured. Unless in open glades where 
full sun can reach the plants, it cannot be 
regarded as a good w’oodland Lily, and in 
much shade is often feeble in growth and 
the flowers poor in colour. 

When planting it is good practice to in¬ 
sert the bulbs fully 0 inches deep; indeed, 
I never favour shallow planting for any 
kind, while much deeper planting may be 
indulged in for such as are of a vigorous 
stem-rooting character. The best season 
for planting is September and October, 
though, giveu dormant bulbs, this limit 
may be extended with impunity. The root¬ 
stock is creeping and rhizomatous, and is 
made up of numerous small white or yel¬ 
lowish scales. Attaining 9 feet or more 
in height, it is one of the stateliest of 
Lilies. It is included in the Martagon set, 
the leaves being arranged in whorls and 
the flowers strongly reflexed, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Happily, 
the species is somewhat variable, and 
there are early and late varieties, w^hich, 
combined, provide a lengthy season of 
flow’ering. In the more vigorous speci¬ 
mens, when established, a score or thirty 
flowers per stem is not uncommon. 

The following are the best :—L. parda- 
linuin (type), 0 feet or so high, flowers 
bright orange, copiously marked with 
crimson spots; L. p. californicuin, a very 
fine form, has deep orange flowers marked 
with maroon, the petal tips to nearly half 
their length being of intense scarlet 
colour; L. p. BourgoM is a robust, form of 
the type, with deeper-coloured flowers; 
L. p. Robinsoni is the richest coloured of 
the group, and one of the most, vigorous ; 
L. p. Michauxi is one of the latest to 
flower, and valuable for that reason and 
its effective colour; L. p. luteum and 
L. p. Warei are of yellow or apricot 
shades, though it Is doubtful if these are 
in cultivation to-day. 

E. IT. Jenkins. 


The Panther Lily (L. pardalinmn). 


view, also, of its high ornament and strik¬ 
ing p^pseiK-e, should not be lost sight of 
by the cultivator. Choicest among the 
many bulbous-rooted subjects amenable to 
cultivation in these islands, those of the 
ra«v which make themselves quite at home 
and increase from year to year are the more 
valuable because of tfTT’fce things, "peca- 
sionaIl\-[)|% tiS&tTfe inlabilfniyr tliOfi^es 
of dust-dry woods, Tma 1 1 nis rhr 


means the ease. Moisture it loves, and it 
sometimes growls in very w r et places, but 
in bogs never, and the finest-developed 
plants are not in w*et places.” Informa¬ 
tion of such a nature from so well-known 
an authority is of much value to the gar¬ 
dener. 

In this country the Panther Lily is in 
no sense fastidious, though attaining a 
greater stature, and certainly enduring 


SOUTH BORDERS AND THEIR 
ADVANTAGES. 

Those who have to deal with flowering 
plants on south borders .in a long, dry sum¬ 
mer are sometimes inclined to chafe and 
fret at the additional work involved in 
watering such thirsty subjects as Phloxes. 
Pyrethrums, Starw’orts, etc., to keep them 
in anything like condition, and the trouble 
entailed in retaining certain blossoms for 
exhibition on a given date. But there 
comes a time before the calendar denotes 
the advent of spring wlien some of our 
early treasures are lured into bloom and 
beauty on these j^lfsamp.(jorders while the 
year is yet yohng? fr will these days 
when w<£ 


OUTDOOR 

PANTHER LILY (LILIUM 
PAR DALIXUM). 

Tiie Panther or Leopard Lily of Cali¬ 
fornia, while among the handsomest of 
its race, is, so far as .British gardens 
are concerned, one of the most reliable 
and accommodating—a fact which, in 


PLANTS. 

more frequent in cool aud even moist con¬ 
ditions, and in gardens attains to greater 
perfection in them. Wilting of it some 
years ago, Mr. Carl Purdy said “there 
seems to he a misconception generally as 
to the habitat of L. pardalinum, the idea 
being that it is a bog Lily. This is by no 
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the advantage of a south wall where 
climbers are grown, where such things as 
Jasminum nudiflorum running amongst 
clusters of orange-scarlet berries of Cratae¬ 
gus Pyracantha set the wall aflame. 
Under the shelter of a border like this we 
look for the dainty flowers of Cyclamen 
Ooum and that sweet and precious early 
Iris I. stylosa, and are not disappointed. 
Clusters of Snowdrops and gold and 
purple and white and blue Crocuses reveal 
their varnished petals under the transient 
hours of sunshine of an otherwise wintry 
day. Wallflowers that for weeks past 
have shown here and there velvet petals 
have taken courage under the shelter of 
a high wall, and fill the air with their 
fragrance. One cannot help contrast¬ 
ing the growth of plants on this border 
with that of those in a north aspect. On 
one border there is scarcely a sign of life: 
the other is full of growing things and a 
promise of a greater beauty. Presently 
other occupants on the south wall will as¬ 
sert themselves. Clusters of blossoms of 
Pyrus japonica in red and white will keep 
company with golden bells of Forsythia 
and the orange blooming Kerria. What a 
revelation this old favourite is to those 
who have always associated it with bush 
plants! As we walk down the garden and 
see the promise of early-blooming Violas, 
Auriculas, and Polyanthuses, and note the 
clusters of Primroses, we forget the hard¬ 
ships with the watering-pot in dry seasons 
of years gone by. We look at things from 
a different point of view in these first 
weeks of the year, and congratulate our¬ 
selves that we have walls which act as 
screens from cold and piercing winds, and 
usher into beauty flowers that give 
pleasure and antedate the spring. 

W. F. 


THE STAR DAHLIAS. 

I believe this new type of the Dahlia was 
first described as the Cosmea-flowered 
Dahlia, as the original of the type, Craw¬ 
ley Star, first exhibited in 1914, I believe, 
in some respects resembled the Cosmea, 
well known to most lovers of the garden. 
The progeny of this pioneer of a new type 
of the decorative Dahlias Is very beauti¬ 
ful and somewhat varied' in its forms. All 
nre most interesting, and of the many 
flowers of our British gardens that I have 
a high regard for, as ideal for use as cut 
flowers, I place the Star Dahlias as 
second to none. For a few years past I 
have been growing good batches of the 
Pompon-Cactus, Pompon, single-flowered, 
Pseony-flowered, large-flowered decora¬ 
tive, and Collarette types of this gorgeous 
autumn-flowering subject, with the sole 
object of ascertaining the uses and de¬ 
corative worth of the respective types; 
but none of them, in my opinion, equals in 
beauty or charm the dainty Star-flowered 
varieties. 

Messrs. J. Cheat and Sons, Crawley, 
Sussex, raised and introduced Crawley 
Star, and there are about twelve other 
sorts since distributed by this well-known 
firm of Dahlia specialists. Some of the 
earliest sorts, perhaps, are not sufficiently 
distinct, but it must not be assumed that 
they are not, therefore, distinct. There 
are some sorts the colours of which are so 
nearly alike that they nre really not 
needed. I have grown a number of sorts 
myself. I have also seen them growing 
in the Messrs. Cheats’ nursery, and also 
in the garden of a friend, an enthu¬ 
siastic Dahlia grower, and I have made 
careful note of the different sorts. Dur¬ 
ing the present year, it is my intention to 
grow all the Star kinds I can obtain, so I 
hope to add verjvmuch to the pleasure I 
derived from their cujtita’e qsj pT&ri and' 
to that obtained from Viy otegvirHous of 


earlier years. Crawley Star may be de¬ 
scribed a s a clear rose-pink-coloured 
variety, the flowers of which are beauti¬ 
ful in natural or artificial light. The 
flowers are borne on long, dark-coloured 
stems, stiff and wiry ; the plant has a 
bushy habit, and is free flowering; height 
about 4 feet. Quite the best of the series 
is White Star. The flowers are of a chaste, 
pure white, with rich orange centre, not 
u nlik e a white Water Lily. This white 
sort associated with the pink Crawley 
Star makes a beautiful picture, and, of 
course, they may be used alone. The 
plant is very bushy and extremely free 
flowering. It is an Ideal plant for the 
outdoor garden, and is invaluable for cut 
flowers. I have a great liking for Yellow 
Star. The colour of the flowers is soft 
Primrose-yellow, and the florets, being 
somewhat quilled, like those of a Cactus 
Dahlia, readers may, perhaps, better ap¬ 
preciate their character and form. The 
centre is a deep rich orange yellow. The 
flowers are borne on stiff stems, and it 
may he regarded as a useful companion to 
the two sorts already mentioned ; splendid 
habit. Autumn Star is another very dis¬ 
tinct variety. In this case, the colour is 
described by the raisers as “ rich terra¬ 
cotta, flushed with red.” It would be 
better, I think, to say pale terra-cotta 
flushed red—a really pretty autumn tint. 
This variety was very fine in my garden 
last year; there is no other sort anything 
like it. I have a distinct liking for Blush 
Star. The colour of the flowers is a de¬ 
licate blush-pink—quite distinct and very 
refined In appearance. Like the other 
sorts, it is good for cut flowers, and useful 
for the garden. A variety that I have 
much admired is Lowfiekl Star. The 
colour of the flowers is a rich clear 
pink—very noteworthy. If- stands out 
well for its colour 1ft the bor¬ 
der. Another good sort, and quite 
distinct, is Eastern Star. Rich rosy- 
purple is supposed to be an apt de¬ 
scription of its colour, but I think it 
hardly correct. It should be in all collec¬ 
tions, however. The flowers are beauti¬ 
ful, and habit of growth ail that one 
could well desire, and very free flower¬ 
ing. Others less noteworthy, yet worthy 
of mention, are :—Ifleld Star, pale rose; 
Morning Star, pale lake, with carmine 
centre; Northern Star, deep satin 
rose; Orange Star, rather thin flower, 
colour deep orange; Scarlet Star, 

loyely orange-scarlet, distinct and attrac¬ 
tive ; and Evening Star, lovely pale rose. 
The variety Mauve Star is a newer sort, of 
a pale mauve, with a suggestion of laven¬ 
der colour, too. The plant has a capital 
habit. 

Two new Star sorts, certificated by the 
National Dahlia Society and the R.H.S. 
Joint Floral Committee last autumn, are 
Sussex Star, a charming addition to the 
type. The flowers are of beautiful form, 
and the colour may be described as rose- 
pink with pole yellow base to the florets— 
a most distinct variety. The second novelty 
Is Rising Star. Of this beautiful variety I 
have the highest opinion. The florets are 
coloured vermilion, and lined and tipped 
gold—a most striking and beautiful 
flower. The blooms are borne freely on 
wiry, erect stems, so useful for cut 
flowers—a grand novelty. One other Star 
novelty certificated last autumn Is Avoca. 
This, in some respects, is similar to 
Crawley Star; the dark colouring at the 
base of the florets of the latter lias been 
eliminated, and the flowers may be de¬ 
scribed' as a Crawley Star rose-pink self. 
This came from Mr. Ghas. Turner, Slough. 

One great point In favour of the Star 
Dahlias is that, the flowers last much 
longer in a cut state than most other 


Dahlias; they will keep quite fresh for 
several days. Most of the flowers may 
be described as being slightly semi-double, 
and fact seems to add to their lasting 
qualities. Tot tubers may be purchased 
now, or green plants in May next; novel¬ 
ties probably later. D. B. Cbaxe. 

Highga te. __ 

GROWING LILIES FROM SCALES. 

It is an easy matter to have hundreds of 
the Madonna Lily (LALium eandldum) If 
you have room for them. About mid¬ 
summer, after the stalks have dried and 
fallen, dig up your old bulbs of L. can- 
didum and' remove the scales. Bend the 
scales outward, using care to see that 
they snap off near their junction with the 
base of the bulb. Use only the outer 
scales and replant the small central part 
of the bulb left. A good old bulb will 
supply fifty or more scales which are 
large and firm enough to use in propaga¬ 
tion. 

Fill a shallow box or seed flat with 
sand to the depth of an inch and' a-half. 
Press the scales into the sand in an ap¬ 
proximately vertical position. Then fill 
the box with sand and press it down, so 
as to leave a final depth of 21 inches or 
3 inches. An ordinary flat, 18 inches 
square and 3 inches deep, will hold' 200 
scales. Keep the flats well watered, and 
In less than a month you will be able to 
make out one or two little buds rising out 
of the base of each scale. It is a good 
idea to keep yourself informed as to the 
state of growth by digging down occa¬ 
sionally into one corner of the flat. It 
does not hurt the scales, and it will often 
prevent disaster. 

By the middle of fall you should have 
fair-sized little bulbils, and they should 
throw up one or two leaves. At this 
stage they should be transplanted to a 
specially prepared bed! in the open. If 
this is impracticable, sprinkle some bone 
meal (fine) over the surface of the flat 
and work It into the sand. Get as much 
growth as you can the first year. A few 
will bloom the third year, and after that 
you will be able to display this exquisite 
Lily in profusion. 

Lillum eandldum is about the easiest of 
the Lilies to reproduce by means of 
scales. Still, there are several others 
almost, as easy for the beginner. The 
varieties of L. longiflorum are ail easy to 
propagate by means of scales, but you 
will not get such a large percentage of 
bulbils for the number of scales planted.— 
H. E. Gilkey, in Garden Magazine. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ononis rotundifolfa.— This pretty Rest- 
harrow does very well in my London rock 
garden, and though not very long lived, 
lasts some four or five years and is a 
beautiful object when smothered with its 
pink Pea-shaped flowers. It is very deep- 
rooting and likes a gritty, dry soil. I 
think it is beneficial to cut it well back in 
winter. Seeds are produced in great 
abundance and seedlings spring up all 
round the plant, so that a stock is easily 
maintained. With some people it perishes 
in the winter, but I always find the 
younger plants come through the severest 
weather.—N. L. 

Doronieums. —Among the hardy plants 
which come early into bloom the Doroni- 
cums have considerable value. If, how¬ 
ever, the clumps are not broken up and 
replanted from time to time the blooms 
will be very much less freely produced. 
When such breaking up is being attended 
to it is best to select for replanting the 
pieces at the extreme outside of the 
clumps, as they are more vigorous In every 
respect than the worn-out pieces from the 
centre of the plantK.-.J—'.yiT McG. 
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PHLOX SUBULATA. 

This well-known little plant Is ouc of the 
indispensables of the rock garden. Easy 
to please in any well-drained, ordinary 
soil in full sun, P. subulata will make 
mounds of mossy foliage, which in early 
summer are covered with a multitude of 
bluish-lilac flowers. This species has been 
the parent of many of the loveliest varie- I 
ties of its race. Among them G. F. Wil- | 
son (clear lavender-blue), Vivid (rosy- 
carmine), Daisy Hill* (rich rose), atro- 
purptirea (rose-purple), nivalis (snow- 
white), The Bride (white with a pink 
eye), and Nelsoni (white) may be men¬ 
tioned. Although these Phloxes will 
usually do quite well in almost any light 
soil with full exposure, one will be well 
repaid for affording them a good root- 
run. Sufficient dampness in summer and' 
a little very old cow’ manure and pow¬ 
dered mortar mixed into the gritty soil 
will help to produce larger mats and 
finer and more abundant flow’ers. When 
planting in pockets or on ledges, these, 


usually a dismal failure when it comes to 
flowering. 

I now' have a plant or two established 
in natural crevices in some big wrater- 
worn limestone rocks. They are growing 
very, very slowly, and have flowered a 
little. Some day I hope they may re¬ 
spond to the sun-baking starvation treat¬ 
ment, and give me a really good show of 
blossom. 

I have found the variety Silene acaulis 
saxatilis by far the most generous in the 
matter of flowering. The blossoms are a 
good deal larger than in the ordinary S. 
acaulis, and are of the same delicious 
warm, rosy-pink—a thoroughly good 

plant, which flowers well here when the 
others do little or nothing, i’ne double- 
flowered S. acauLis is also worth trying, 
for it is much less shy than the common 
single. Most double flowers are an 
abomination and an outrage on the rock 
garden, but not so the double Silene 
| acaulis. It is tiny and dainty, and not. a 
bit vulgar. I find that Silene ac-iulis cer- 


FRUIT. 

BED AND WHITE CURRANTS AS 
DOUBLE OR TREBLE CORDONS. 

I should be glad If you will kindly tell me 
if growing Currants as above is a good 
and profitable form of culture. I have 
only seen instructions given in your paper 
for pruning Currants in the form of 
bushes, never as cordons. In the latter 
case, from a one-year cutting, would it be 
right to leave the two or three young 
growths their full length, cutting off en¬ 
tirely any other growths? It takes so 
long to train a Currant cutting Into a bush 
that I thought the cordon system would 
be a quicker one. I should' be grateful 
for any information on the subject.—I. M. 
Gardiner. 

[The growing of Red and White Cur¬ 
rants as cordons on north walls, trellises, 
aiul fences is a good system, as not only 
are profitable crops of fruit secured in 
this way, but in the first-named Instance 
it allows of tlie season being considerably 
prolonged. Gooseberries, particularly 



Phlox subulata in a North Wales garden. 


like many other subjects of similar habit, 
should be placed well back, so that they 
can creep over the surface for some 10 
inches or so before toppling over the 
brink. A. T. J. 


SILENE ACAULIS. 

My experience witli youngish pot plants 
of Silene acaulis, propagated from cut¬ 
tings, is in accord with what Mr. E. II. 
Jenkins says on page 90 of Gardening. I 
find that these plants, an inch or two 
across, in “00” pots usually flower quite 
freely. It may be, as Mr. Jenkins sug¬ 
gests, that such plants flower freely be- ! 
cause they have had the “opportunity of j 
fully developing the Individual rosettes.” ' 
The trouble is, however, when the plants 
get out on their own in the rock garden. 
In the Alps one sees huge old tuffets, I 
starved and congested, which are just 
packed all over with a swarm of the tiny 
rosy flowers. There the rosettes would 
seem to have had the least possible op¬ 
portunity of developing fully. , Yet 
plants in the rock fcardefl* g -Vrt fifcy 
never so starved afcdJ Wtiges&t,* We 


tainly loves lime, as Mr. Jenkins states, 
yet It is not dependent on it, for I remem¬ 
ber seeing glorious pink cushions of it 
growing in great granite boulders in the 
Al]>s. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phlox amoena. —This, one of the prettiest 
of the alpine Phloxes, is not of so rampant 
growth as some of the creeping Phloxes. 
Its smooth, deep pink flowers are produced 
in great profusion in the spring, and it 
usually blooms again fairly freely in the 
autumn. It is greatly benefited by an oc¬ 
casional top-dressing, aiul it is also ad¬ 
visable to pull the clumps to pieces and 
replant every few years to help keep it 
vigorous.—N. L. 

Veronica Bidwilli. —This is a charming 
plant for the rock garden. It is only about 
fl inches or 9 inches high, as a rule, and has 
beautiful white flowers spotted with light 
blue. It is generally hardy, even in the 
north, and it is only in very severe winters 
that it Is cut to the ground except in the 
coldest areas. I find it does well in sandy 
loam or loam and peat.—S. A. 


dessert varieties, can also be advanta¬ 
geously grown on this principle. You can 
purchase trees ready trained, or you may 
train them yourself, the latter method, of 
course, entailing loss of time—i.e., if you 
are anxious to obtain a crop as soon as 
ixxssible. If you have ropted cuttings 
with three growths on them, select the 
central one or that most nearly approach¬ 
ing such a position, to form the middle or 
central stem in the case of triple cordons. 
Train out the other tw*o at right angles 
to a distance of 9 inches or 10 inches, and 
then turn the points upwards, taking 
care when doing so not to fracture the 
growills where the elbows are formed. 
Shorten these back to within 3 inches of 
the elbow, and the central shoot to corre¬ 
spond with them. If growth is satisfac¬ 
tory during the coming season, flie three 
new growths, if the w'ood is firm, may at 
the winter pruning he left nearly full 
length. See that all three are of an equal 
length, and cut back all side shoots to 
three buds to form fruiting spurs. Con¬ 
tinue in this wa,y; untiL the trees reach the 
desired height, when cut back leaders in 
the samg f^_del NMWEfi SiTOffc the 
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trees become established, there is usually 
no difficulty iff setting the stems well 
clothed with spurs, as, If kept in a 
vigorous growing condition, a plentiful 
supply of side shoots is produced, which 
should l>e summer pruned, cutting them 
back in July to five leaves, and in winter, 
as already mentioned, to three buds. The 
training and pruning of Gooseberries are 
the same as for Currants. Feed the roots 
of all liberally with well-rotted manure 
when they commence bearing.] 


NOTES ON FRUIT 

Apple Carnation. —“ E. B., Glasbury ” 
(January 4th, p. 4), describes this as quite 
good for dessert, excellent as a cooker, 
ami of handsome appearance. These are 
just, the qualities needed most in an Apple. 
1 have, unfortunately, not made the ac¬ 
quaintance of this “local” Apple, which 
appears to deserve to be better known. 

Apple Allinoton Pippin. —Like “ W. 
R.” (p. (»), I find this a fruit of very poor 
quality, and whatever attractions it may 
have for the market grower, I do not see 
that it is worth room in a private collec¬ 
tion. It is very acid, and there are many 
varieties better worth the cafe of a real 
A pide lover. 

Canadian Apples.—I have just pur¬ 
chased some of these. I find Hie Canadian 
Blenheim Orange very inferior to our own 
production; so much so that if we could 
only grow such samples I should not think 
it worth while to do so. Our well-grown 
Blenheims are the very ideal of what an 
all-round Apple should be—well-flavoured, 
sweet, and fit for dessert or cooking; in- 
<bed, as a cooker a fine Blenheim is un¬ 
excelled, delightful to the palate, and very 
beneficial to the system. Perhaps they can 
grow' better samples of this in Canada 
than those that I condemn as inferior. 
The King of Tompkins County, from 
Canada, is more pleasing, but the best of 
the varieties from Canada is the Golden 
Russet, and of these there appear to be 
two 1 y|M‘K, one of which i« rather useless, 
but I lmve been fortunate in getting a good 
sample. 


Beaus on Tiiorn.— Mr. Taylor, of Porto- 
belln. and myself are in agreement as to 
the value of the Thorn as a stock for 
Bears. If I were planting Pears again I 
would graft all intended for bush or 
pyramid trees on the Thorn^ The Pear on 
the common White Thorn grows much the 
seme as on the Quince, but it has the 
greater advantage of suiting most soils, 
and the fruit is of most excellent flavour; 
further, no suckers are thrown up. A 
friend of yiine, with a large garden, lias 
half Hie Pears on the Thorn and half on 
1 lie Quince, and in every respect those on 
the Thorn are much the more satisfactory 
all round. His soil is a good loam. He 
grafted all the trees on the Thorn himself 
about ten years ago, and they are now 7 very 
fine bushes. Unfortunately, at present no 
nurseryman offers Pears on the Thorn, and 
one must graft for one’s own purposes. 
The first nurserymen to supply Pears on 
the Thorn should find a biisk demand If 
they properly make known the fact. 
Whether any other s>i*M*ie£ of Thorn would 
excel the common Thorn as a stock I can¬ 
not say. The best way to produce Pear 
orchards on the Thorn would be to plant 
good, straight, stocks and leave them to 
grow' unchecked for one year before graft¬ 
ing them. The Thorn stocks should be 
planted where the tree is intended to grow' 
permanently, but, of course, when estab¬ 
lished they may be transplanted in the 
ordinary way like trees on other stocks. 




DISPOSING OF WEEDS. 

Last season was so wet that I never got 
the better of weeds in my garden, and 
winter began with some of the flower bor¬ 
ders half covered with Grass and other 
weeds. I was contemplating a good deal 
of planting before the spring of bush 
fruits—Currants and Gooseberries—as 
well as of certain herbaceous plants, such 
as Pieonies, Delphiniums, and other 
things, to restock some of the borders 
which during the war had been cleared 
out to make room for Potatoes and other 
foo.(l crops, So I had a number of large, 
deep holes dug where some of the grosser 
feeding things, like Paeonies, Black Cur¬ 
rants, etc., were to be planted, and’ after 
breaking up the bottom of the holes w’ell 
and digging in some old cow manure, I 
used the holes as dumps for the numerous 
barrow-loads of weeds wiiich I collected 
from time to time, filling the holes to 
within G inches of the top with the weeds 
mixed 1 with good loam and cow manure, 
and giving a thick dressing of good loam 
on top. This buried the weeds too deeply 
for them to come through, and made a 
grand feeding medium for the thing's 
planted afterwards in the holes. I tried 
this last winter, and had quite surprising 
results. Of course, the digging of the 
holes involves a good deal of work, but 
the plants do well for many years with¬ 
out much attention in the way of manure. 
One lias to be careful, naturally, to see 
that the weeds include nothing of a 
malignant nature, such as Convolvulus, 
Enchanter’s Nightshade, Creeping Thistle, 
or any others of that nature. Even tiiese 
can be made good use of, I find, if it is 
not convenient to burn them. What I do 
with them is to pitch them in a heap in 
a corner of a dry shed, mix with a little 
dry earth, and leave them for a year or 
two, by the end of which time they have 
become converted info a sort of peaty mix¬ 
ture-useful for Heaths and Azaleas. I 
have just been using several barrowfuls 
of this stuff, and was surprised to find 
how good it was. 

The soil taken out of the holes (except 
for the top spin I stack in an out-of-the- 
way corner, and mix in in sma.ll quantities 
with the ever-growing refuse hemp, consist¬ 
ing of w'eeds, vegetable refuse, leaves, and 
road-sweepings, etc., which is always ac¬ 
cumulating during the summer, so that by 
next winter I shall have a good stack of 
stuff ready for putting at the bottom of 
trenches or holes for next season’s plant¬ 
ing. W. O. 


RASPBERRIES IN THE ALLOTMENT. 
If there be one fruit to which allotment- 
holders ought to pay attention, that fruit 
is the Raspberry. There are many allot¬ 
ments quite near cities and tow’ns where 
birds are not troublesome, and where the 
exixmse of nets would be obviated, wiiile 
the culture of the canes is less exacting 
than that of any of the smaller bush fruits. 
In the case of bush fruits, there is the 
natural hesitation on the part of a be¬ 
ginner in the matter of pruning, whereas 
in the case of Raspberry canes it is merely 
a question of cutting out, year by year, 
those canes which have borne the crop, and 
of thinning the young canes in the stools. 
Of course, the prospective planter cannot 
expect a yield of fruit in the summer 
which follow’s planting, but it by no means 
follows that the ground between the lines 
of canes cannot be made profitable. By 
planting the lines at 5 feet apart a crop of 
Onions or of any of the Brassicas might 
be put out, and the cultivation given to 
these w'ould benefit the Raspberry canes. 
Those who may be induced by this note to 
grow this useful and profitable fruit might 


make a note of the matter, and order, in 
early autumn, the canes for their proposed 
plantation. As soon as the summer crop is 
cleared off, the quarter ought to be deeply 
dug—trenched if possible—and a good 
quantity of manure worked in as the 
digging or trenching goes on. The more 
thoroughly the ground is prepared the 
better w 7 ill be the results. Plant as early 
in October as i>ossible. 

Perhaps the most convenient way in 
which to train Raspberries is to plant out 
colonies of, say, five canes, putting these 
colonies 4 feet apart with, as indicated 
above, 5 feet between the lines. After the 
newly-planted canes have settled they may 
be cut back to about 18 inches from the 
ground-leveU this concentrating the vigour 
of the roots on the production of canes 
which will bear the first crop. A stout 
jxjst, even of the roughest description, to 
which to secure the clumps of canes 
loosely, w’ill be necessary. After tying, the 
tips of' the canes ought to be shortened 
back, cutting off about 9 inches of the tii^ 
in order to promote the axillary growths. 
When such a plantation comes into bearing 
it will remain fruitful for a considerable 
series of years, and annual top-dressings 
of well-decayed manure, when such is pro¬ 
curable, will do much in the w 7 ny of en¬ 
couraging fertility. It is inadvisable to 
dig deeply among the stools of Raspberries, 
but the surface may be lightly and care¬ 
fully pricked over with the fork. I am 
convinced that the Raspberry is worth the 
attention of the allotment gardener. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

8torlng fruit. —Apples and Pears should 
never be gathered w’hen wet. If gathered 
wet it is a long time before tlie fruits as¬ 
sume the appearance of those gathered 
when dry, and the damp emitted in drying 
may moisten the house in which they are 
placed to such an extent tliat it will prove 
a source of trouble throughout the whole 
winter. Apples and Pears to keep well and 
be free from mildew must be 'kept dry. 
Select, then, dry days for fruit-gathering, 
and make the most of such w'eather. No 
fruit should ever be gathered until it parts 
freely from the tree. Take an Apple in 
the hand, press it gently to one side, and if 
it breaks off freely the crop is ready for 
gathering. This may also be taken as a 
guide as regards the ingathering of Pears. 
Some fruits, indeed, clearly indicate by 
their appearance when they may be 
gathered, but others, especially the highly- 
coloured ones, are often deceptive, and it 
is beet to test them ail in the way alluded 
to. Valuable sorts and those just almost 
ripe should be looked over frequently when 
they are ready to drop off the trees with 
the slightest oscillation; a windy day or 
night will bring them down in showers, 
bruising and spoiling them; they should 
therefore be gathered and stored before 
this occurs. 

Gooseberries. —There is quite a scarcity 
of Gooseberry bushes throughout the coun¬ 
try in nurseries, due. I supi>oso, in part to 
the fact that so many gardeners and allot¬ 
ment-holders this year are planting bush 
fruit on account of the early returns they 
give and the high prices of fruit last year. 
When planting Gooseberries in the garden 
it is as well to select varieties of good 
flavour rather than to choose merely these 
which are prolific and good market sorts, 
such as Whinhnm’s Industry, which is 
much grown, but is inferior in flavour to 
many. A few good-flavoured kinds with 
good-sized berries are Keepsake (yellow.i. 
Careless and Whitesmith (green), and 
Lancashire Lad (red). I think it is best 
to have aifew good sorts rather than a 
numbw'i^tdifferent vaffryesuyN. L. 
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THE KUCHER GARDEJ1. 


NOTES ON CABBAGES. 

I.v the course of the past few seasons I 
have had—Jike many other gardeners—a 
good deal to do in connection with allot¬ 
ments and cottage gardens. One point has 
been, iu my experience, sufficiently empha¬ 
sised. That is, the allotment gardener and 
the cottage gardener appear to rely almost 
eutirely, for their plants of the Brassica 
family upon dealers. This may be all very 
well in its way where Cauliflowers or 
Savoys, or even Brussels Sprouts, are con¬ 
cerned, for in the average small garden 
these are but sparingly planted. In the 
majority the Cabbage is the favourite, its 
hardiness, long season, and accommodating 
nature being recommendations in its 
favour. 


I have observed that—especially in the 
case of beginners—a Cabbage is simply a 
Cabbage, and if it be a big Cabbage eo 
much the better. Time after time my at¬ 
tention has been drawn to mammoth heads 
of the Drumhead order, and which were 
only lit to feed to cattle. To fit theee for 
human consumption they must be boiled 
until all the goodness is extracted from 
them, or they would be so tough as to be 
uneatable. Contrast such Cabbages with 
those a quarter of the size, tender, easily 
cooked, and palatable, and I think there 
wuuld be no two opinions as to which was 
the more valuable. The reason why those 
large Cabbages are so extensively planted 
is that growers know that many amateurs 
must have size, and they, therefore, pro¬ 
vide what is called for. They are not to 
Maine, and it is with a view to drawing 
attention to the more valuable smaller 
sorts, and the advisability of raising, at 
least, a few iUauts at home, that these 
notes are penned. 

'•Those who depend upon dealers must 
lake their plants when they can get them— 
not necessarily when they are ready to 
take them. In.the latter case they must 
all too often take such varieties as they' 
a re able to obtain—not those they would 
prefer. Then it must be remembered that 
the dealer is not always the grow’er, but 
merely a middleman, and it is quite i>ossi- 
Me that the plants may have been lying 
about for days, suffering from drought and 
exiosure to the wcatlief, before finding a 
]michaser. And, further, they may be of 
any. or every, variety. I saw last season 
a hed of Cabbages, the plants of which had 
Men sold as “ 50 earlies and 50 lates,” 
and I confess I never saw such a deplorable 
let of mongrels iu a fairly long experi¬ 
ence. Such, then, are a few of the draw¬ 
backs to the bought-in Cabbage plant. I 
Nill now* consider the 


Home-raised plants.— If seeds are sown 
r, mnd about this time—the middle or end 
»f March—the resulting seedlings will be 
ready for transferring to their permanent 
quarters in early May, and they will pro- 
vi< le tender heads from the beginning of 
•July onward—these increasing, of course, 

In size as the season goes on. Such a seed¬ 
ed being at hand, are not its advantages 
obvious? There is no necessity for hunt¬ 
ing round markets for plants, and the 
danger of disappointment, or of having to 
rake undesirable varieties, is eliminated, 
further, nnd I draw' very special attention 
this point, the seed-bed being at hand. 
r| “* y*ung plants can be put out when soil 
mid weather conditions are exactly right. 
Jlie avoidance of replanting, of much yn- 
uw.tssjary labour in watering, and the 
minimum of disturbance to the plant are 
surely ]K)ints w'orthy of consideration. . 

toy 


plant, means quicker recovery, and this, in 
turn, means earlier cutting. I have often 
wondered w'hy some enterprising allot¬ 
ment-holder does not realise w T hat a hand¬ 
some return might be made by devoting a 
proportion of his allotment to raising 
really good varieties of Cabbage plants. A 
ready market and, what is more, a profit¬ 
able one lies to his hand, and the day of 
the wilted, miserable mongrel w’ould soon 
be over. Regarding 

Varieties, there are so many excellent 
Cabbages that it may appear to be invidi¬ 
ous to single out a few. Mention, how¬ 
ever, may be made of April, Flower of 
Spring, Etampes, of the smaller kinds, and 
Mein’s No. 1, Daniel’s Defiance, and 
Winningstadt of the larger varieties. 
Theee may be sow'n in shallow' drills and 
afterwards pricked off into nursery beds 
in order to make the seedlings thrifty. 
Should birds or mice be troublesome, the 
seeds may be damped and coated with red 
lead previous to sowing. In planting, it 
ought to be remembered that the Brassicas, 
generally, prefer a firm root-run. Cab¬ 
bages w r hieh do not heart in are occasion¬ 
ally thought to be the result of indifferent 
plants W’hen, as a matter of fact, the fault 
lies in the looseness of the ground. What 
is w'orth growing is w r orth growing well; a 
l>oor Cabbage occupies the same space and 
takes the same attention as a good one, 
and there can be no question as to which is 
preferable when it comes to the table. 

An Old Hand. 


MAKING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly give me 
some instructions as to the making of an 
Asparagus bed. M. May. 

Weymouth. 

[The suit for Asparagus should be deep 
and porous, with good natural drainage. 
The ground should be trenched two spits 
deep, and plenty of partially-rotted manure 
added. Decayed vegetable refuse, road- 
grit, and leaf-mould are also excellent ad¬ 
juncts to the soil, while sea-sand—wiiere it 
is readily obtainable—is a most valuable 
addition. Except in very cold, retentive 
soils, the old custom of forming narrow', 
raised beds is not lojie recommended, but 
in such soils artificial drainage is needful 
for the best results to be obtained. In 
these cases a drain of 4-inch pipes, at a 
depth of 2 feet, should be provided, the 
pipes, which should lead into a main drain, 
being surfaced with cinders, rubble, or 
broken bricks, over which turves and a 
larger amount of light materials, such as 
old lime-rubble, W'ood-ashes, and burnt re¬ 
fuse, should be added, to keep the compost 
porous. In planting, which is best done in 
April, choose a dull, moist day, for the 
roots soon suffer from exposure to the sun. 
The plants should not be placed closer 
than 2 feet from crown to crown, as other¬ 
wise the beds soon become unduly crowded, 
and the growths in consequence lose their 
vigour. Three-year-old roots give the 
quickest return. In 

Planting, the erow'iis should he kept 
about an inch below’ the surface, and the 
roots carefully spread out, with a slight 
downward inclination. Fine soil should 
then be spread over the roots and crowns, 
and pressed firmly down. After planting, 
a slight mulching with old Musliroom-bed 
or hot-bed manure is beneficial. During 
the first year, until the soil betw'een the 
crowns is occupied by the roots, it may be 
utilised for sowing Lettuces in. Beds 
4 feet wide, with tw’o rows of plants, or 


G feet wide, with three rows of plants, are 
convenient sizes. The beds should be kept 
well weeded, and the plants, w r hen a foot 
high, should be staked to prevent their re¬ 
ceiving a. check by being broken off by the 
wind. No heads should be cut the first 
year, and but few the second, if the beds 
are to prove a permanent success; indeed, 
it is better to refrain from cutting at all 
for the first two years and to cut but 
sparingly the third. In 
Manuring Asparagus beds, the ancient 
custom of heaping on the beds a heavy 
mulching of fresh manure in the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more detri¬ 
mental than beneficial. A loose covering 
of coarse Seaweed, w hen it can be had, is, 
however, advantageous. Iu the spring, 
just before growth commences, a dressing 
of fish-guano, followed by a light mulch of 
well-rotted manure, is useful in giving the 
plant? a good start, while during the grow*- 
ing season liberal supplies of nutriment 
should be afforded in the shape of nitrate' 
of soda, kalnit, superphosphate, soot, and 
w'ood-ashes. 1 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dressing Asparagus beds.— As I am a 

regular reader of Gardening I shall be 
glad if you will answer the following ques¬ 
tions. I have read in a north country 
newspaper an article by a practical gar-* 
doner in respect to the dressing of 
Asparagus beds. The quantity that he re¬ 
coin mends and which I thought rather 
heavy is as follow's; —Ten ozs. of Ski It, 

4 ozs. of poultry-manure, .and 2 ozs. of 
nitrate of soda per square yard, this dress¬ 
ing to be covered with a good layer of 
wood-ashes followed by a thick coating of 
farmyard manure. I would like to know' 
what you consider a safa dressing of salt 
alone. I have no farmyard manure of 
good quality, blit I have a quantity of 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia. 
Would these be of use for Asparagus beds 
which are iu good condition, or w’ould com¬ 
mon salt he better?— Manly. 

[We should not care to dress an Aspara¬ 
gus bed with the various ingredients and 
substances you describe. The Asparagus 
being a maritime plant, salt is, of course, 
its natural stimulant. The only drawback 
to its application in spring is that it has a 
tendency to lower the temperature of the 
soil. Later and throughout the season its 
effects are very beneficial. Enough may he 
applied on each occasion to whiten the sur¬ 
face. As you have superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia on hand mix 2* lbs. 
of the former with 1 lb. of the latter, and 
apply ii ozs. to the square yard. If you 
can obtain it, the addition of 2 lbs. of 
kalnit or 1 lb. sulphate of potash w’ould 
greatly increase the stimulative properties 
of the mixture Fish guano is also a first- 
rate manure for Asparagus, and may be 
employed both now and w r hile new growth 
is being made, i.e., after cutting ceases.] 

Shallots. —As these are widely grown by 
allotment-holders and by cottage gardeners 
the bulbs usually figure in exhibitions of 
produce promoted by local horticultural 
societies. May I offer a'suggestion to the 
compilers of schedules—one which seems 
to me to be pertinent? A prize is gener¬ 
ally offered for the best twelve or twenty- 
four single bulbs, and this, no doubt, brings 
out the finest individual specimens. But 
these may lie selected from as many 
separate clusters as there are bulbs ex¬ 
hibited, amt they by no means are repre¬ 
sentative of the average cluster. My idea 
would be to offer prizes for the best six or 
nine clusters, as this w’ould prove a much 
better test of the average quality of the 
yield—A 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SCOTLAND. 

Shrubberies, etc. —The spring-flowering 
■shrubs are rapidly advancing, and should 
any lifting or rearranging have been con¬ 
templated and interfered with by unto¬ 
ward weather, there is not now much 
time to lose. Azaleas and Rhododen¬ 
drons may yet be planted, and obtrusive 
branches of the larger pieces can be cut 
out. Ivy cutting may begin at any time. 

Leeks. —The remainder of the Leeks 
may now be lifted and kid in, preferably 
a Lear a walk or alley where they can he 
got at without difficulty. As these will 
soon run to seed now, they may be freely 
used. The quarter thus cleared is very 
suitable for Celery trenches, and advan¬ 
tage ought to be taken of favourable 
weather to push on this work as rapidly 
as possible. 

Autumn Onions. —If these have not al¬ 
ready been got out, they should be at¬ 
tended to without delay. If the ground 
is moderately firm, no further treacling is 
(necessary. Let the distance between the 
lines be "at lea.st 14 inches, and put out the 
plants at 4-inch intervals. Not only does 
this somewhat close planting permit of 
alternate plants being drawn at a com¬ 
paratively early stage, but it is, to some 
extent, desirable, in view of the fact that 
at times autumn-sown Onions bolt badly. 

•This is generally seen at quite an early 
date, and such plants can he removed ana 
the vacancies made good when rather 
thick planting is practised. 

Seed-sowing, both out of doors and 
under glass, now calk for attention. In 
many oases this old practice of sowing 
Onion seeds in open-air beds has given 
place to that of putting out plants raised 
in heat, hut where the Onion fly is not too 
troublesome there can only bo one opinion 
as to the value of the seed Onion bed. 
Good kinds for this purpose may he named 
in Giant Zittau, Nuneham Park, Rousham 
Park Hero, and Danver’s Yellow. Leeks 
ought to be sown at the same time—Mus¬ 
selburgh for general purposes, and Ren- 
ton’s Monarch or Henry’s Prize, if steins 
for exhibition quality are desired. 
Parsnips must go in without delay, and a 
small sowing of Parsley is due. The seeds 
of various Brassicas, too, must be reraem- 
l>ered; but these ought not to be unduly 
large sowings, as it is preferable to have 
a succession of plants coming along from 
sowings made at intervals. Of Cabbages, 
Mein’s No. 1, Daniel’s Defiance, and En¬ 
field Market are dependable sorts for sum¬ 
mer cutting. Cauliflowers might profit¬ 
ably include Early Erfurt, Walcheren, 
Eclipse, and, of course, Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant. A small sowing of a good dwarf 
Kale (Borecole) may be made, and a pinch 
of Drumhead Savoy will l>e sufficient at 
the present time. Defer sowing the dwarf 
Savoys, such as Early Ulm. A good 
breadth of any favourite Brussels Sprout 
should not be overlooked. I like Dalkeith 
and Scrymgeour’s Giant. The latter is a 
giant only in stature, the Sprouts of 
medium size, close, and well flavoured. 
Where Red Cabbages are in request, a 
little seed of Red Dutch may be sown. 
Celery, white, red, and pink, ought now to 
l>e sown in heat., and early Potatoes should 
l>e got out as soon as possible. Peas and 
Broad Beans of selected sorts may be 
sown now with every prospect of success. 
As regards flower seeds under glass, 
Cinerarias for early work, Lobelia, Cosmos 
(the early-flowering kinds), Margaret Oar- 
nations, Dianthus, Stocks, Verbenas, 
Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, and such 
things generally as individual require¬ 
ments dictate, should be sown in quantity. 
Such seedlings as are sufficiently advanced 
from previous sowings must be pricked off 
before they begin to get drawn and leggy. 
More depends upon timeous pricking off 
than is generally supposed. 

£ - -> W. MeGuFFOc. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Poaches. —Before commencing to 
tie in the growths of early Peach trees re¬ 
move any shc-ots not required for fruiting 
next year, leaving only one shoot at the 
base and another at the point of the cur¬ 
rent bearing wood, unless it is intended 
to remove some of the old branches at next 
season’s pruning, in which case sufficient 
young wood should l>e Laid in to replace 
them. Defer the final thinning of the 
fruits until they have stoned, when they 
may he safely thinned to the number re¬ 
quired for the crop. Syringe the trees in 
the morning and at closing time. In suc- 
cessional houses do not neglect disbudding, 
but carry cut the operation at intervals 
of a few days. Where fruits have set very 
thickly, it is advisable to remove all badly 
placed ones at once. Apply copious water¬ 
ings when necessary and stimulants to 
established trees carrying full crops of 
fruit. 

Early vineries. —The principal work now 
will be thinning the bunches, stopping the 
shoots where the sub-laterals have filled 
their allotted space, and tying down as 
growth proceeds. In all cases, be the 
Vines young or old, it is always well to err 
on the side of light or moderate cropping. 
The thinning of the' l>erries should be com¬ 
menced as scon as it can be seen which 
are swelling freely, as every day lost in 
the performance of this operation throws 
a useless strain upon the Vines. When 
thinning is finished, the inside borders 
should be mulched with stable manure and 
well watered if at all dry. In the catchy 
days of spring it is necessary to be on the 
alert as regards the ventilation of fruit- 
houses, for much harm may be done by a 
very little neglect. New growth and ten¬ 
der leaves are then in their most sus¬ 
ceptible stages, and very liable to scald¬ 
ing in the morning of bright days, espe¬ 
cially when there is a rapid rise of tem¬ 
perature in houses that have been closed 
for many hours, and in which the air has 
become stagnant and moisture-laden dur¬ 
ing the night! In vineries the results of 
neglect soon show by scalded leave® and 
berries. These might lie prevented by 
putting on a little air early in the morn¬ 
ing. It need not lie sufficient to create a 
draught, as draughts are harmful, but 
there should be enough to circulate air 
through the house before the sun has much 
power. 

Kitchen garden. —For the production of 
large Onion bulbs for exhibition and other 
purpose®, the seed should be sown and 
plants raised at the present time. Boxes 
are the best for sowing the seed in. Sow¬ 
ing should be thinly done, to avoid at¬ 
tenuated growth afterwards. The raking 
should be done in mild warmth. 

Cucumbers. —Plants raised from seed 
sown in January are now growing freely, 
and with increased sun-heat will soon 
yield fruit. Any fruits that form on the 
main stem or on the first lateral shoo!s 
are better removed, in order to throw 
more strength into the plants, and where 
there is plenty of trellis room do not pinch 
too hard for the present, but thin out the 
growths if at all crowded. Allowing this 
freedom in the present stage of growth 
will encourage the. formation of abund¬ 
ance of roots, and Lav a good foundation 
for continuous cropping. Give a light 
top-dressing as soon as any roots are seen 
on the surface. During mild weather a 
night temperature of 70 degs. .should he 
maintained, allowing it to drop a few de¬ 
grees if sharp frost or cutting winds pre¬ 
vail. Admit air with great caution for 
the present, and close at 2 p.m., dewing 
the foliage over with soft water warmed 
to the temperature of the house. Floors 
and walls should also be sprinkled two or 
three times daily. Another sowing may 
now be made for succession. Sutton’s 
Every Day is a reliable variety, having 
every good quality. F. W. G. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plant-houses. —As the days now rapidly 
lengthen and sun-heat becomes more 
powerful the time is at hand when some 
of the houses will need shading at least 
during the hottest part of the day to begin 
with. Blinds, whatever they may consist 
of, should therefore be overhauled, re¬ 
paired, and put into working order with¬ 
out further delay. Oil and see that pulley 
wheels work easily, and affix new sash- 
cords if the old ones are not likely to last 
out the season. Such subjects as AUa- 
mandas, Clerodendron Balfouri, Bougan- 
vilieas, and Stepha.no tis planted out 
should be started into growth, but before 
giving the soil a good soaking of luke¬ 
warm water pick off as much as possible 
of the exhausted surface soil and top- 
dress with new. If pruning has been de¬ 
layed, get it done at once, and tie the 
main stems and branches to the trellis. 
Plants for the clothing of pillars in inter¬ 
mediate and cooler houses, such as Ron- 
deletias, Rhyncospermuins, Plumbagos, 
Pass i flora edulis, Oestrums, and Tacsonias 
for training under the roof, should also 
receive attention in regard to thinning, 
cutting back, retying, and top-dressing. 
Propagate for autumn flowering Pentas 
ca.rnea, P. kermeslna, Justicia carnea, 
Euphorbia jacqmnfeflo-ra, Plumbago ooc- 
cinoa, and Abutilon.s in variety. Increase 
Francoa ram ora, if necessary, by taking 
off some of the outside growths from old 
plant®, which can usually be had with a 
few roots attached, and gi\ r e stock plants 
a shift, or if this is not desirable partly 
shake them out. repot, and keep close for 
a time in a cool house. Pot off Clursaii- 
themums before there is risk of the plants 
in the cutting pots becoming potbound, 
and complete the propagation of late de¬ 
corative varieties. Prick off into pots or 
pans -seedling Gloxinias, Begonias, 
tuberous and otherwise, or anything else of 
a choice and tender nature recently raised 
in heat. Look well after Lotliian Stocks 
and Mignonette coming into bl-oom, and 
the same with regard to Calceolaria Cli- 
braui, which will soon he in flower. 

Kitchen garden. —Thin young Carrots 
in hotbeds to 1 inch apart in the drills, 
and when finished settle the soil about 
the plants with tepid water, applied with 
a fine-rosed watering pot. Prick out 
Cabbage Lettuces into frames 9 inches 
apart, after making the soil moderately 
firm. Water, shade, and keep the 
frames close for a few days until the 
plant® form new roots. If a large num¬ 
ber of Onions is required for planting 
out, they should also be pricked off into 
a frame or frame®. Boxes will suffice 
when but a limited number is needed. 
The same rein arks also apply to early- 
sown Cauliflowers. See that Pea® and 
Bean® raised under cover receive all the 
air possible, to encourage firm and steady 
growth, as the time for planting them 
nut will scon arrive. Get autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers planted out in haudlights on a 
warm border before there is a risk of the 
plants becoming overgrown. Ordinary¬ 
sized haudlights will accommodate five 
plants in each, one at each corner and 
one in the centre. In the absence of 
these useful appliances, planting, unless 
a good number of cloche® is at disposal, 
i nt 1st lie postponed for the present. 
Cloches will hold one plant each. Make 
a sowing of Leeks in a warm comer, 
uiider a handLight if possible, and the 
same with regard to Brussels Sprouts and 
Cauliflowers. Plant out Red Cabbage 
raised last autumn in rows standing 18 
inches to 24 inches apart, with a distance 
of 18 inches between them. Get the 
plot intended for spring Onions into suit¬ 
able condition for seed sowing the first 
favourable opportunity. As soon as the 
soil is in good working order, get. Aspara¬ 
gus beds edged up and put in order for 
the season. Keep up the supply of Sea- 
kale, French Beans, and Asparagus, and 
cover down with soil or fine ashes out¬ 
door Seakajej yitjld .the latest sup pi v. 
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The Reputation 

of our 

LAWN MOWERS 

has been built up since 1832, when 
we made the original Lawn Mower, 
on the sound foundations of 

Excellence of Design, 

Quality of Material, 
Accuracy of Workmanship 
and 

Fairness of Price. 

After a strenuous period of work 
on Munitions we have now resumed 
the manufacture of Lawn Mowers, 
which we intend to maintain in 
their acknowledged position of 

The Bestin the World 

All the problems of labour and 
material are not Vet solved but we 
are preparing to largely increase 
our output to keep pace with the 
demand which is already being 
experienced. Although we fear 
that we shall be unable to fill the 
requirements of all our customers 
this season, we feel sure those w ho 
will be disappointed will extend us 
their consideration and bear with 
us until such time as we are in a 
position to supply them. 

RANSOMES 
SIMS & JEFFERIES 

LTD. 

ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


SCOTCH 

SEED POTATOES 

SPECIAL VARIETIES 

for planting in wart disease infected areas. 


KERR’S PINK 
DOMINION 


MAJESTIC 

ALLY 


The above have been grown by us for the 
Food Production Department, where Order 
Forms may be obtained on application to 
72, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


DARCILL EARLY 
ARRAN COMRADE 
WITCH HILL 
KING CEORCE V. 
ALLY, DOMINION 


ARRAN ROSE 
ARRAN VICTORY 
CREAT SCOT 
LOCHAR, MAJESTIC 
TINWALD PERFECTION 


No better stocks obtainable. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

Seed Potato Qrowcrs, 

84/86, Walmgate, York. 


FORBES C0LLECTI0H ED 0F ROCK PUNTS 

to salt any size or position of ROCKERY. 

Thousand* to select from. 6a. to 15a. per doz., carr. paid. 
Special quotations for larger quantities. 

Catalogue on application to 

JOHN FORBES (Hawlok) v LIMITED, 

Nurserymen, HAWICK? Sooth 

Digitized by 


jgte 



SEND 

FOR THE 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

Seed-time only come* 
„ once % year, and if you 
r buy inferior seeds and they 
r turn out a failure, you cannot 
realise your dream of a well- 
f stocked garden. Don't riskfailure. 
r f Get One & All Seeds—the reliable 
" seeds. It will pay you. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 


Selected Seeo Potatoes. 


a 7 lb. 1 3 

Early Rose .. \ 

141b. 2- 

May Queen 

V 281b. 3 - 

Midlothian Y 

56 lb. 4 3 

Early 

J 1121b. 7 9 

Duke of York ..' 


Golden Wonder' 

' 

Curt»s's Wonder 


Langworthy .. 

71b. 13 

Templar .. .. 

141b. 2 - 
V 28 lb. 3 6 

Early Puritan.. 

561b. 5 6 

SCOTCH 

112 lb. 10/- 

GROWN. 


Up-to-Date 


British Queen.. 

\ 

Evergood .. 

) 71b. 13 

Arran Chief ;.. 

141b. 2 - 

Dalhousie.. 

V 281b. 4 - 

King Edward .. 

561b. 7/„ 

Epicure .. 

J 1121b 12 

Pioneer .. .. 


71b. 19 
14 lb. 3 - 

281b. 5 6 
561b. 10 - 
1121b. 18- 


71b. 16 
II lb. 2 6 
281b. 4 6 
561b. 8- 
1121b. 14/- 


Arran Chief 
Evergood .. . 

King Edward . 

Early Epicure. 
Up-to-Date 

S ueen Mary 
oyal Kidney .. 
Early Eclipse 
Scottish Far a 
The Factor 
Pioneer 

British Queen .. 
Dalhousie .. 

S.'s Express 


The Lochar 
King George , 

Great Scot 
Scottish King 

Majestic.7 lb., 2 9; 14 lb, 4 6 (Scotch) 

Ivlzell Blue .7 lb., 3 -*, 14 lo., 5-6(Scotch) 

Myall's .71b , 2 6; 141b., 46 

Pig and Poultry Potatoes, 4 6 112 lbs. 

All sacks free for cash with order—free on rails. 

Onion Sets, 28 6d. lb.; 41b., carriage paid, 10s. 

Shallots, 9d. lb. ; 61b. or over, carringe paid. 4s. 6d. 
Giant Exhibition Shallots, la. lb ; 71b , carriage paid, 78. 
Collections of Vegetable Seeds, marvellous value, 2s. 6d.; 
3s. 6d.. 58. 6cL. 10s. 6d.. 2Is.. carriage paid. 

Send for free list of Seed Potatoes, Peas, and Vegetable 
Seeds, which are the cheapest iu the trade, taking quality 
into consideration. 

Charles Lewin Curtis, 

SEEDSMAN, 

CHATTERIS, Cambs. 

Licensed to sell Immune Varieties. 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES. 


May Queen.. 
Ninetyfold .. 
Duk* of York 
8. Victor 

Iron Duke .. 
King George 
Templar .. .. 

Lochar. 

Great Scot . .. 

Scottish Farmer 
Up to-Date. 



Puritan 
Llewellyn .. 
Express 
Eclipse 
Epicure 

Evergoods .. 

§ ueens 
d wards 
Arran Chief 
Queen Mary 
K. Kidney .. 


13/- cwb 
7 - 56irs 
■ 3 9 2811m 
2 3 11 lbs 
1.3 7 lbs 


10/- cwt 
5 6 56 lbs 
3/- 28 lbs 
a- 14 lbs 
1/3 7 lbs 


5 cwt. lots, Is. 6d. cwt. less, Bags free. Free on rail. 
Shallots, Is. lb.; 3 lbB., 2s 6d ; 7 lbs., 5s. Onion sets, 
2s. 6d. lb.; 3 ibs., 6s. 6d.; 7 lbs., 12s 6d Seed Collections 
at 3s. 6d. and 5s 6d. Splendid value. Carriage paid. Send 
for full Catalogue of Scotch and English Seed Potatoes, 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

HORACE TAYLOR A 00.. Ohatterla. Cambridgeshire. 


AIL8A CRAIG and TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS, 

100, 1/3 ; 500, 6/- ; 1,000, 11/-. 

GIANT RED SHALLOTS ... C lbs., 5/-. 
Carriage Paid. 

Send forr List of Best of All Seeds. 

W. DENNIS & SONS, 

Puke Street, ST. LEONARDS. 


HEATING APPARATUS 

Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes to suit any 
size or shaoe Greenhouse. Boilers, Fittings, Expansion 
Joint, Socket, Rainwater and Smoke Pipes, Ventilating 
Gear, etc. Illustrated List free. 

TH08. JEAV0N3, Silver 8treet Works, Brierley Hill 


WATERERS 

SCOTCH GROWN 

SEE D POTATO ES. 

Hand Picked Samples. 

CARRIAGE PAID & BAGS FREE. 
Ready for Immediate Despatch. 


EARLY 

VARIETIES. 



14lbs. 

28lbs. 

56lbs. 

112lbs 

Duke of York, • 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

Sharpe’s Express 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 

Sharpe's Victor 

51- 

9/6 

18/3 

36/- 

Eclipse - • 

4/3 

8 1- 

15/6 

30/- 

Epicure 

3/3 

6/3 

12/3 

24/- 

Harbinger - 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

Sir John Llewellyn - 

4'6 

8/6 

16/6 

3 21- 


SECOND EARLY ANO MAINCROP 


Arran Chief 

VARIETIES. 

3/- 6/- 

12/- 

23/- 

British Queen - 

3/- 

6'- 

12/- 

231- 

Factor 

- ■ 31- 

6/- 

12/- 

231- 

•Great Scot- - 

31- 

61- 

12/- 

231- 

King Edward VII. - 3/- 

61- 

12/- 

231- 

•Kerr’s Pink 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/- 

•Majestic - 

6/6 

12/6 

24/6 

48/- 

•Tinwald Perfection- 6/- 

12/- 

22/6 

46/- 

•The Lochar - 

3/6 

6/9 

13/- 

25/- 

Up-to-Date 

3/3 

6/3 

12 1- 

2 31- 


Ton Rates on Application. 

Varieties marked # are supplied under licence from 
the Board of Agriculture, as being true to name and 
free from Wart Disease. r 


WATERER’S 

PRODUCTIVE SEEDS. 


Per Per 
pint, quart. 


Pea, Little Marvel - 
The Pilot - - 

Gradus 
„ Daisy 

„ Prince of Wales 
„ Quite Content - 
Broad Beans. Early Long Pod 
,, ,. Green „ 

„ „ Taylor’s Windsor - 

.. Green „ 

Dwarf Canadian Wonder - 


Onion. Ailsa Craig - 
„ James' Keeping - 
„ Roushain Park Hero 

„ White Spanish - 

English-grown Shallots - 
Onion Sets 


1/9 
21 - 
1/9 
21 - 
1/6 
2 1 - 
ll- 
1/4 
1 /- 
M- 
21 - 

Per packet. 
6d. & 1 /- 
3d. & 6d. 
3d. & 6d. 
3d. & 6d. 


3/3 

3/9 

3/3 

3/9 

2/9 

4/- 

1/10 

21 - 

1/10 

1/10 

41- 

Per oz. 
3/6 
2 /- 
2/6 
1/9 


1/3 per lb. 
2/6 ,. „ 


All the Leading Varieties 
of Vegetable Seeds in stock 
ready for immediate delivery. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 


John Waterer, Sons s Crisp, 

LIMITED, 

Seed Warehouses, 

TWYFORD^ BERKS. 

Nurseries: BAGSHOT & TWYFORD. 
London Address : 

10, LIVERPOOL STREET ARCADE, 
and 44, LONPQN: (WALL, E C. 2. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


J 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Mabch 29, 1919 


BEES. 


WATER FOR BEES. 
Referring to the article headed as above, 
in your issue of Marclr 1st, I would like to 
point out that my own observations on the 
subject lead me to the conclusion that the 
larva. 1 do not require water in the same 
way as, for instance, we do ourselves, i.c. f 
they do not need it to drink. It is, I sup- 
I>ose, an established fact that all animals 
require water in some form. Anyone who 
has kept bet's and observed their habits 
will have noticed that they are only active 
in carrying water during the spring, and 
that when the full honey flow is on the 
water Supplies are neglected. It is in the 
early spring that water-carrying goes on 
to the greatest extent. The reason appears 
to me to be fairly obvious. The honey in 
the hive at this time has granulated, and 
the stored pollen has become dry and 
hard; therefore to render both soft enough 
for feeding brood with it is necessary for 
the bees to mix water with them. When 
the honey flow is on, the new honey is 
sufficiently liquid to feed to the embryo 
bees, mixed with the freshly-gathered 
pollen, and therefore no extra water is re¬ 
quired. As regards putting a supply of 
water handy for the bees r I have found 
that if there is a natural supply in the 
shape of a running stream,-ditch, or pond, 
or even open cesspool draining a manure- 
yard, within 400 yards or S00 yards it is 
useless, for they much prefer their own 
choice. With regard to the drainings from 
manure, I have known bees persistently 
prefer it to pure water which was quite as 
easy of access. I have seen it stated as 
the reason that they prefer the saline taste. 
Perhaps some beekeeper living near the 
sea could say whether his bees preferred 
salt water. D. J. II. 


COMESPOflDEHCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Superphosphate of lime for Tomatoes 
and Chrysanthemums {Manly). —Yes, you 
may use superphosphate of lime for both 
Chrysanthemums and Toma/toes. If for 
pot culture, mix 4 ozs. to each bushel of 
soil required for the former, and 6 ozs. to 
8 ozs. to the.same quantity of soil for the 
latter. 

Aspidistra leaves decaying (lit S .).—The 
trc-uble is evidently due to the plants hav¬ 
ing filled the -pots with roots, and thus ex¬ 
hausted the soil. Your only remedy is to 
have them divided and repotted in fresh 
soil. This would cause the formation of 
quite new leaves, which would not be dis¬ 
figured in the way those you send are. 
Early in April is the best time to do this. 

Iris japonica (J. /.).—This is also known 
a* Iris fimbriata. It differs from other 
Irises in having fringed petals, and might 
well rival many of our Orchids in the bril¬ 
liancy of its colours (pale blue, striped 
with bright yellow), its lovely trusses of 
bloom, delicate odour, and the long time 
during which it remains in flower. It suc¬ 
ceeds Imst in somewhat small pots. When 
the spring frosts are over the plants must 
l>o plunged in a warm situation and be 
given plenty of water. About the end of 
October they should l>e taken up and 
placed in a greenhouse or cold frame, 
where they will flower for months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manuring Potato ground (./. Z\).—If 
you can readily obtain Stable manure for 
your Potato ground, you can have nothing 
better. If it is quite fresh, get it in at 
once, put it into a heap to lie for a week, 
then well turn and mix it, adding water 
to thoroughly moisten it. Put it into a 
heap again for a week, then get it on to 
the ground a.nd at once dig it in. If you 
8 t0 


the soil at the same time. You should not 
plant until the middle of April if you do 
not wish your Potato-tops to be injured 
by frost. By that time the manure will 
have l>eeome well incorporated with the 
Foil. Being light soil, you can plant the 
Potatoes with a dibber, and get in that 
wav capital growth. Much will depend on 
the variety of Potato you grow, and 
whence you get your seed tubers. If yon 
use any Potato manure of an artificial 
kind, it should consist of bone flour and 
kain.it well crushed and mixed. To pro¬ 
perly add that, furrows should b© drawn 
4 inches deep, and the manure l>o dusted 
along at the rate of 6 lbs. per rod of 
ground in the furrows before the sets arc 
planted. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

J. F. Penfland .—See article on annuals 
for summer flowering in our issue of March 
22nd, p. 147. The only way to cope with 
the slugs is to dress the ground frequently 
with lime. 

Names of plants. — C. F. Parr. —Nar¬ 
cissus pallidus prjecox. - Hunts. — 1, 

Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, specimen very 
jxxxr; seems to be one of the now numerous 
forms of No. 1. 


COX’S 

ORANGE PIPPIN APPLE-TREES. 

We cdh offer a few dozen Fruiting 
Bushes, on Paradise Stock, about 
: : : : 8 feet high. : : : : 


Price on Application. 


S. SPOONER & SONS, T.ZXSESST 1 




% 

if\ TRUE JOY RIDING 

You eet true joy-ndinfi if your mount i» « 
Kudfie'Vhirwiorlh 

A I the beauty of the coo trv« : de. .11 
the excitement o ro»d trav. I can ho 
«bt inedif you own a Rulfi«-\Vhit worth 
bicvcle. , 

S.urdil bui’l and extraordinarily fmt. 

I hr Rod fie-Whitworth it eMentially th, 
mount fur olid % r.minxtinfi rider*. Can 
we add your rente to onr waiting list ? 
Write for CatiiloRue test free from 
niitra./ ARcnt or direct from 

Rudge - W hitworth 
Lid. Dept 320 Cove .try 

London Depot: 

230 Tottenham Court Road. « v 
Oxford Street end. W.l. APtoinlitteni 



Rudge-Whil worth 

Britain's Best Bicycle 



JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 

Royal Kcw Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 

HARDEN & TENNIS NETS.—50yds. by 

'T 4 yds., 25 yds. by 8 yds., ICO yds. by 2 ydB , 22s. 6d. each. 
Special square Nets, cover length width when stretched, 
i In. mesh. 4Jd. sq yd. ; J in. fresh. 3Jd. sq. yd ; 1 in. mesh. 
3d. sq. yd. Carriage paid Write for List samples.—W 
O liver Alle y, Garden Net W orks, Porthlev e n, Corn w• 11. 

p ARDENER WANTED, must thoroughly 

\T understand kitchen nnd flower garden, greenhouse, 
look after one cow and fowls, also required to clean knives, 
t to Htato age and wages tequlred. Apply — IRVINE 
BAILEY, Wilnecote Hall, Tam worth. 


HAND-PICKED 

SEED POTATOES. 

EARLIES. 


May Queen 
Duke of York 
Midlothian Early 
Early Puritan 
Ninetyfold.. 
Sharpe's Express.. 

„ Express.. 
Early Eclipse 

Sir John Llewellyn 
Epicure . 


14 28 5G 112. 

ll»e. lbs. lbs. lhs- 
(Once grown) 3/- 5.6 10/6 20- 

3 r- 5 6 10/6 20/- 

„ 3'- 5 6 10 6 20/- 

„ „ 2 6 4 6 8 - 15/- 

„ „ 2.6 4.6 8/- LV- 

.. 2 6 4 6 8/- 15/- 

(Scotch direct) 4 - 7 - 13 - 24/- 

(Once grown) 2/3 4 - 7 6 14 - 

(Scotch direct) 3 - 5,6 10 G 20- 

(Once grown) 2 3 4 - 7 6 14/- 

„ „ 2/- 3 6 6 6 Y2J- 


SECOND EARLIES & MAINCROP. 

British Quoon 


Pioneer 
Queen Mary 


Evergood .. 
King Edward 


Royal Kidney 

Dalhousie 

Up-to-Date 

Iron buke.. 
The Factor 
President 


3 6 

4 6 8/- 
3 6 6/- 


11 /- 

15 /- 

11 /- 


(Ouce grown) 21 - 

(Scoteh direct ) 2 6 

(Once grown) 2 r - 

.. ., 2J- 3 6 6/- 11/- 

(Scotch direct) 2/6 4/6 8.'- 15/- 
(Onue grown) 2/- 3/- 5 6 10/- 

„ „ 2:- 3/- 56 10/- 

(Scotch direct) 2 6 4 6 8 - 15/- 

(Once grown) 2/- 3 - 5 6 10/- 

(Scotch direct) 26 4 6 8 - 15/- 

(Once grown) 2 - 3 6 6/- 11/- 
„ 2/- 3 6 6/- 11/- 

,. 2/- 3 6 6 - 11/- 

(Scotch direct) 2/6 4 6 8'- 15 - 

(Once grown) 21- 3/- 

„ „ 2/- 3 6 

2/- 3/- 


56 10- 
6- II/- 
5/6 10/ 


King George 
Great Scot 
Ally.. 

Lochar 
Majestic .. 
Templar .. 
Golden Wonder 


IMMUNE VARIETIES. 


(Scotch direct) 2 6 4 - 7 6 14/- 

. 15'- 

16/- 
15,- 
32- 


2 6 4 0 
2 2 5'- 8/1 
2/6 4,0 8/. 

5/- 9 - 17/- 
2 3 3/9 7 - 13/- 
2 3 3/9 7/- 13/- 
Basic Slag, 30 % .. .. 7 lbs., 13; 14 lbs., 2,6. 

Superphosphate, 30 % .. 711)3 ,1/6; 14 lbs., £6. 

8pocial Manure.. .. 7 lbs, 1/6 ; 14 lbs, 2,9. 

Bags free. Cash with order. On rail. Send for our List. 
It will interest you. 


TOM E. KING, Grower, 

SOMERSHAM, HUNTS. 

We guarantee to deliver on rail within Twenty- 
four hours after receiving order, providing no 
railway strikes. 

Contractor to His Majesty's Government, and Licensed 
under Board of Agriculture for Sale of Immune Varieties. 


ANTIRRHINUMS, 

BEDDING AND 
VEGETABLE PLANTS. 

Spring List on Application. 

J. N. HARVEY, F.R.H.S., 

Nurseries, EVESHAM 1 . 


SEED POTATOES 


Duke of York 

141b. 

.. 26 

56 lb. 

13 - 

1121b. 

25- 

eolden Wonder 

.. 2 - 

6- 

10- 

Langworthy 

.. 2 - 

6 - 

10 - 

Templar 

.. 2- 

G - 

10- 

Early Eclipse -. 

.. 26 

8- 

15- 

Sharpe’s Express 

.. 3- 

9- 

16- 


Shallots, a very good lot 31b,25‘, 7 lb., 5 6, post free. 

HOBBIES LIMITED, Norfolk Nuts., Dereham 


CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS’ “MAY QUEEN” 

The fastest growing, quickest heading variety. Special 
stock of Autumn-soun plants for heading up in June, 

3 6 100; 16.- 500. Carriage paid by rail or post. 
Full Vegetable Plant List on application. 

r> ALlVICYxS «St SON, 

WYMONDHAM, NORFOLK. 


CA.RNA.TIONS. 

Choice hardy, rich salmon, blooms 2 in. across, will stand 
any winter, and flourish in town gardens. 2s. 6d. do’/.., stock 
over year, larger. 3s. 6d and 4s. 6d doz.,carr. 6d. 

SAXIFKA.GA (LONDON PRIDE. 
Suitable under trees in ihte poorest of soil, where nothing 
else hut ferns will grow. 50, 2s. 6d., carr. I’d. 

SIBERIAN Claytonia. a pretty pink flower, will 
flourish anywhere, in damp places, or under lrt6s, 12, Is ; 
24 for Is 6d. 

VIRGINIAN CREEPER, a fewdoz. only, fid. each. 
Carr, of shove lots, 6d. Orders sent by return of post. 

GARDENER, 20, Louis Street, Leeds. 


Messrs. PRDTHEROE & MORRIS 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2., 

are holding Sales of Hose Trees, Fruit Trees 
and Bushes,. Rhododendrons, Herbaceous 
Plants, and Bulbs every Wednesday. 


Catalogues forwarded. 


Commissions executed. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Founded and tor nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of ** The English Flower Garden.' 


No. 2091.— Vol. XLI. APRIL 5, 1919 


THOUGHTS 1H THE GARDEN 

FOR APRIL. 


As one moves among the many thousands, 
of young plants now under glass, raised, 
aud tended with no Jess of loving eare than 
of eager anticipation of that bright future; 
in which they will play their destined papt, 
it is, perhaps, permissible once more to 
note how completely we are the children of 
that Hope “ which springs eternal in the 
human breast.” The days of the dead past 
may afford a pleasing retrospect, or the 
reverse, but the days that are yet to come 
are. of course, to our forward gaze, “ days 
that are brighter.” No clouds are to ob¬ 
scure the sun, no storm beat upon our head.' 
The earth shall be .covered with flowers, 
the air filled with rapturous sounds. In 
effect we see our Apple-trees prodigally 
clothed with the most lovely blossom. Be j 
yond, we visualise the gold and russet of 
the luscious fruit, and—there our vision 
(•eases. There is no place in our anticipa¬ 
tions for the storms, the tempests, and the 
discomforts of winter; we resolutely rule 
them out and refuse to allow any event 
habituated to the casting of shadows d 
place in our eager thoughts. 

And who shall blame us? So long as it 
is given us to fancy, why not remain fancy 
free to choose our future from among the 
brightest, to cherish fond hopes and persist 
In cherishing them even till the moment 
*hen, perforce, we may be obliged to aban¬ 
don them? Who worries and frets himself 
about the snow, the rains, and the storms 
of winter when they can disport themselves 
in the radiant sunshine and among the 
fruits and flowers? No wholesome, 
healthy-minded person, surely! So we, 
naturally, do not raise, our thousands of 
young plants in anticipation of the time 
when they must assuredly be cut down and 
destroyed by the cold and frost, even 
though we know that such is their destined 
end. Rather, we raise them and tend them 
against the time when they shall gladden 
the eye and the heart with their eUiereal 
loveliness and please the senses with 
sweetly subtle odours; when the bees 
melodiously and conscientiously pay each 
•me a visit and the butterfly so lightly 
flutters /among them. Our purview of 
them is when they beautify the earth. 

You and I have journeyed some months 
together through summer, autumn, aud 
winter. We have not been drawn aside by 
other gods, but remained whole-heartedly 
devoted to our gardens, which to us are a 
‘ joy for ever ” and not for a season only. 
Together we now step over the threshold 
dividing winter and spring, prepared tri 
enter upon and enjoy every pleasure we 
can gather. At this moment we are watch¬ 
ing the ever-recurring titanic struggle be¬ 
tween the seasons, and marvel how it is 
that grim old Winter always reserves lii,s 
keenest darts and most envenomed bites 
for the days when hia^rajgn is technically 
ended aji£ his bright foungycc?|*)| 


ceeds to. claim his heritage. Ilut be he 
never 60 fierce and never 90 cruel, we know 
full well that he is a waning and a wasting 
force before the all-conquering sun, so we 
just button our coats, turn up our collars, 
arid defy him. Not.only do we not fear 
him, Jjut deep down in our hearts we rather 
like his lingering. Few, very few, have 
the 44 robustiousness ” of dear old Charles 
Kingsley with-his ‘‘Ode to the North-East 
Wind,” hut few will doubt that its icy 
breath drives back the bursting buds till a 
time of greater safety is reached, and so 
helps to “ preserve for us the kindly fruits 
of the earth.” It is when the winter, 
soundly beaten and chased away, turning 
in its tracks, makes a sudden and unex¬ 
pected rush and bites so cruelly hard, that 
it is most potent for evil. 

But enough of that. The sunshine and 
the many flowers now glowing at our feet 
are doing their best to imbue us jvitli that 
44 atmosphere of the garden” without 
which we cannot possibly succeed as gar¬ 
deners. For the beauties of the garden, 
its flowers, its foliage, its Grass, and 
plensing tout ensemble are but the outward 
and visible signs of what is within us, en¬ 
gendered and fostered by that atmosphere. 
If we except the weed there is not a flower 
blooming there but what Is a child of our 
heart. Every design and every arrange¬ 
ment are our very own creation, conceived, 
nurtured, born of our thoughts and our de¬ 
sires. We possess the wilt to achieve, and 
this will is the motive power for all our 
energy. ■> r \ 

I would like all of us to enter upon the 
season with the full knowledge that all our 
will and all our energies are needed. 
There Is much, very much not only to be 
thought about, btft to be done. One’s 
labour must not be measured or eked out 
as though it were extremely precious, but 
ungrudgingly and without stint. Love egn 
lighten one’s labours and make them 
keenly enjoyable, but Love cannot supplant 
Labour. Let us start well, with that 
understanding clearly before us. 

Those who play at gardening, working 
only such times as their fancy may direct, 
choosing thear weather and bringing dilet¬ 
tante methods to bear upon what is really 
a serious and exacting business are fore¬ 
doomed to failure or to a partial success 
that is not remotely removed from it. 
Especially as w*e have entered upon the 
busiest and most important month in the 
whole of the calendar should we keep that 
fact before us. Our garden is going to be, 
very largely, w’hat we make of it in April. 
The flowers w r e gather by the armful, or 
revel amidst in August, September, and 
October, are those we raise or otherwise 
provide for in April. The fresh, delectable 
vegetables, so wholesome and so healthy, 
that we depend upon for a large share of 
our daily food, are determined in April. 


Our tools, so long hanging on their pegs or 
rusting in the sheds, must be bright, 
shining, and well used in April. We dare 
not wait for the cuckoo to call us out—the 
fresh, young, springing vegetation is a 
sufficient incitement to work; the scents ?f 
the Hyacinths and Violets compel us to opr 
tasks, and w*e count nothing menial or un¬ 
worthy if by the provisions of our thoughts 
and the expenditure of our strength we 
can make two blades of Grass take the 
place of one, or set down little dots of 
beauty and fertility in places that before 
were desolate, to tell and to sing of 44 some¬ 
thing attempted, something done ” to 
beautify and to make productive that par¬ 
ticular tiny plot of this great globe com¬ 
mitted to our care. 

Thus my thoiight and my w’ord for April 
is “ Work.” The sun w’ill be growing 
stronger day by day, more and ever more 
flow’ers will spring up about us, and in the 
course of a few r weeks will come the time 
to enjoy and to play. These will assuredly 
come in due time if, and only if, to-day we 
do to-day’s work. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 


Forsythia suspensa.—I observed the 
earliest spray of bloom upon F. susiKm.su 
on Sunday, March Kith, and very attrac¬ 
tive it was in the sunshine. Curiously, the 
spray w r as at the extreme top of the piece; 
In a general way the earlier flowers are 
produced lower dowrn where it is more shel¬ 
tered. As a wall plant F. suspensa is ad¬ 
mirable, although if allow’ed to grow at 
will in good soil it soon exceeds its limits. 
—Kirkcudbright. 

Magnolia grandiflora Exmouth var. 

makes a capital winter decora.tIon for the 
house. A few' branches always seem to 
get out of bounds in. the tree, and these 
can be cut as wanted, and last for days. 
I am told there are two kinds—one with 
a brown tint on the under side of the leaf ; 
th.is flowers. There is another with a 
shiny under surface; this never bears a 
blossom. Can any reader give informa¬ 
tion on the point?— Tockenham. 

Myrtus Luma.— -There is an obvious slip 
in the^article on this Myrtus (page 130). 
As stated by the writer, it was formerly 
know’ll as Eugenia apiculata, and is in 
favoured districts of this country a very 
ornamental shrub. In the latter part of 
the article it is stated that Myrtus apicu¬ 
lata, though not so ornamental, is a luseful 
evergreen. The flow’ors are w’hite, slwdod 
with pink, and the fruits reddish and 
edible. For Myrtus apiculata in the latter 
part of the note it should certainly read 
Myrtus Ugni.—K. R. W. 

Crocuses in Grass.— At Kew, Hampton 
Court, and in many private gardens these 
are now of the picture-making order, 
purple, white, and golden-yellow being the 
colours chiefly employed. It is interesting, 
too, to note how r w*ell they succeed in turf 
that is frequently mown and rolled in 
summer, and where the soil can hardly be 
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other than very firm. In such conditions 
they appear far happier than the majority 
of bulbs of a like stature, owing probably 
to being endowed with a greater vigour, 
which enables them to pierce the soil more 
readily. Chionodoxas an<j the early 
Squills, similarly circumstanced, are 
generally less good and reliable. A few 
yards avray, in sight as I write, many hun¬ 
dreds of these flowers dapple the turf be¬ 
neath giant Walnuts.—E. H. J. 

Magnolia Campbelll. —A vase of flowers 
of this remarkable species was among the 
chief attractions at the fortnightly meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
March 31th, and it is doubtful if anything 
finer than the great goblet-like cups of 
rosy-crimson has ever been shown. Would 
that such a handsome-flowered tree were 
only reliably hardy generally in British 
gardens rather than limited to the more 
favoured parts—south and west—since its 
early' flowering and Wondrous colouring 
would be welcome. The tree is summer- 
leafing, the flowers, which are highly fra¬ 
grant and appear in advance of the leaves, 
are most susceptible to injury from frost, 
hence the plant should be afforded a shel¬ 
tered position. At Exeter, in thfc nurseries 
of Robert Veitch and Sons, last year a 
healthy example of it 20 feet or more ih 
height and with a branch expanse of equal 
extent was noteworthy.—S. S. 

Primula Wlnterl.— Continued experience 
of this would seem to prove that it is a 
plant for the alpine-house or frame rather 
than for the rock garden. In bloom in the 
alpine-house it is a gem indeed, as a few 
examples at Kew, now in the hey-day of 
their flowering, amply testify. Whitest, 
perhaps, of all the mealy-leaved species of 
the genus, a spreading rosette of such leaf¬ 
age appears but an admirable setting for 
the clustering dozen or so of Primrose- 
shaped blossoms nestling therein and the 
beauty of whose pale mauve and white 
flowers never finds adequate expression In 
words. The great variety of the colours, 
too, when the plant is raised from seeds— 
the only really practical way—adds but to 
the charm of this delightful subject, and 
might well constitute a sound reason for 
growing dozens or scores of the plant. 
Precious for the reasons given, it is valu¬ 
able for Its early coming, the plants at 
Kew being in their fullest beauty in mid- 
March.— S. V. S. 

Saxlfraga Burs-loulata.— In the alpine- 
house at Kew in mid-March this hybrid 
was the whitest-flowered of those then in 
blossom. Its purity over other white- 
flowered sorts had not hitherto impressed 
me In the same degree, due probably to my 
liaving grown it chiefly in the open, where 
for some two or three weeks, despite un¬ 
toward weather conditions, it has been 
struggling to open its flowers. It is the 
destructive nature of such weather condi¬ 
tions as have been experienced of late that 
causes one to plead more and more for the 
welcome protection of the cold alpine-house 
for these earliest flowers of the year, and 
the more particularly for all those that ore 
quickly spoiled by rain or frost and whose 
unsullied beauty is rarely revealed with¬ 
out protection. The subject of this note 
was raised by crossing S. Burseriana 
major and S. apiculata, both early-flower¬ 
ing sorts, and therefore in the open liable 
to be exposed to the worst of wintry 
weather.—E. H. J. 

Rhododendron mouplnense.— This is an 
early-flowering evergreen species from 
Western China and Thibet, introduced by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson a few years since. A 
dwarf-habited shrub 2 feet or so high, with 
leathery obovate-leaves, it isjumong the 
earliest to flower, arfd^ this, is 

liable to be injured by This is un¬ 


fortunate, as otherwise the species might 
have proved of great value in the rock 
garden. At Kew, in mid-March, all the 
early-developed flowers had been ruined 
by frost, though later buds may open quite 
well. The white, fragrant flowers appear 
in March, and are each 2 inches or so 
across, two or three appearing fn a cluster. 
For the reasons stated a position should 
be chosen sheltered from cutting winds and 
where the sun, following frosts, does not 
early reach the plants. Thin, open wood¬ 
land spots are not unlikely to suit it; in¬ 
deed, in the wild state it is described as 
“ growing in the forks of trees,” thereby 
obtaining the shelter it would appear to 
need.—S. V. S. 

Hymolnthus azureus.— Those who grow 
the earliest hardy flowers and prize them 
because of it should make a note of this 
cheap and useful bulb. It is beautiful 
when sending up in March Its dense, coni¬ 
cal spike of Cambridge-blue, pendent, bell¬ 
shaped blooms from a pair of strap-shaped 
leaves 4 inches to 6 inches in length, the 
spike at flowering time when the leaves 
are probably half developed well over* 
topping them In the open ground the 
established plants are somewhat taller, and 
I recall some pretty tufts quite at home 
beneath a Laburnum, where year by year 
the sturdy spikes were in good condition 
about the university boat race time. It Is, 
however, because of its beauty in the 
alpine-house early in the year that the re¬ 
commendation Is made, since in its colour 
the plant is all but alone and is Improved 
by the protection afforded. A dozen bulbs 
in a 5-inch pan at flowering time make a 
fine show. 

8praying fruit trass.— With the advent 
of warmer weather, fruit trees -of all 
kinds will be making vigorous growth, 
and insect pests will have to be fought if 
a good crop is to be secured. One of the 
best means of preventing caterpillar 
damage is to spray with arsenate of lead, 
applied at the rate of 1 lb. to twenty gal¬ 
lons of water. Though this is poisonous, 
the quantity deposited is so small that 
poultry feeding under the trees come to 
no harm. A mistake that is frequently 
made is that of spraying too late, the 
proper time being just before the blos¬ 
soms open, as it is then that the eggs of 
the caterpillars hatch out, and if all the 
food of these tiny creatures is poisoned 
they are killed before they can curl them¬ 
selves up in the leaves and blossoms. 
Should rain fall just after spraying, apply 
a further dose of the mixture, provided 
that the flowers are not open. Whilst 
spraying take care to stir the Insecticide 
constantly, so as to keep it well mdxed. 

Single Camellia Devonia.— Single flowers 
appeal to the true lover of nature more 
than the formal double varieties, and 
Camellias are no exception to the rule. 
We are reminded of the value of the single 
Camellia by the receipt of some very hand¬ 
some blooms of the single white-flowered 
variety Devonia from Messrs. R. Veitch and 
Sons, Exeter. When one takes into con¬ 
sideration the many years that have 
elapsed since double Camellias were in 
fashion, it is remarkable that attention 
has not been directed ere this to the single 
and semi-double forms, which are so Use¬ 
ful for covering walls in a conservatory, 
and even in sheltered corners outdoors. If 
home-grown plants are procured and 
planted In yellow loam with a little peat 
and sand mixed, they ought to do well. 
Now that we have several novelties among 
Camellias in the shape of semi-double and 
single varieties, It Is to be hoped that they 
will find a place in the outdoor garden, 
more especially as their lovely foliage is 
cheerful at any time. 


Dlpelta ventrioosa.— Dipelta is a new 
genus of shrubs to British gardens, for the 
species in cultivation were not introduced 
until the early years of the present cen¬ 
tury. It is most nearly related to Dier- 
villa, from which a striking difference is 
noticeable in the wing-like bracts which 
are borne near the base of the fruit and 
continue to grow after the fall of the 
flower. D. ventrioosa is a summer-leafing 
bush 6 feet to 15 feet high, with oval or 
widely lance-shaped leaves, each about 
6 inches long and If inches wide. The 
flowers, borne on short side shoots from 
the previous year's wood, are more or less 
tubular in shape, 1 inch to li inches long, 
and | inch wide. The colour is deep rose 
outside and paler within, except for the 
orange-coloured throat. The flowering 
time is May. It is likely to become a 
valuable flowering shrub and to be a good 
companion for the Dlervillas. Plant in 
good loamy soil and increase by cuttings 
of half-ripe shoots inserted in light soil in 
July.—D. 

Primula malaooldea Princess Patricia.— 

This is the most recent addition to this 
elegant race of Primulas. It is also, by 
the way, ^.n acquisition, marking a con¬ 
siderable advance in the single-flowered 
varieties, and those of rose-pink shade lu 
particular. Prior to its coming the variety 
King Albert took the lead in respect of 
colour, the newcomer being not only a de¬ 
cided improvement on that variety, but 
surpassing it in size of blossom, robust¬ 
ness, and freedom of flowering. So obvi¬ 
ous, indeed, were these evidences of pro¬ 
gress that the variety gained an Award of 
Merit by a unanimous vote when shown by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society on 
February 25th last. It is said to come 
quite true from seeds—a matter of infinite 
importance to those desiring to grow only 
the best. These malacoides forms are of 
such dainty ornament, whether in the 
greenhouse or the home, so profuse-flower¬ 
ing, and so nearly hardy withal as to merit 
universal favour.—E. H. Jenkins. 

The Myrobalan or Cherry Plum 

(P run us cerasifera).—In March this is one 
of the most beautiful trees of the garden, 
for at that time it is a mass of white blos¬ 
soms. Its origin is rather doubtful, hut it 
is considered to be a native of the Cau¬ 
casus. It is, however, widely grown 
throughout the South of Europe, both as 
a decorative tree and for the sake of its 
fruit, which is imported into this country 
in the summer from France, its season 
being a few weeks in advance of our 
earliest Plums. The fruits, of a bright 
shade of red, are very ornamental. Un¬ 
fortunately, they are not borne with any 
regularity in this country, probably by 
reason of the unsettled weather at flower¬ 
ing time. Now and then, however, a fair 
crop is produced’, and the fruits are plea¬ 
santly add to the taste. It is, however, 
as a flowering tree that it concerns us. 
As a rule, it grows between 20 feet and 
30 feet in height, and forms a large, round 
bead. The flowers are each about | inch 
across, and two or three are produced to¬ 
gether from each bud on the previous 
year’s shoots. Fortunately, it blooms 
freely every year. The variety P. c. Pis- 
sardii, sometimes called P. c. atro- 
purpurea, Is widely grown for the sake of 
its purple foliage. It also is effective 
when In flower. When forced, the flowers 
are at their best when the leaves are about 
| inch long, and a very pretty contrast is 
obtained. The fruits are of a darker 
shade of red than those of the type. The 
variety Blireiana is another attractive 
/tree. The leaves are purple, and the 
flowers double and rose-cotoared.—D. 
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OLD GRAPE VINES. 

I have bought a second-hand vinery (a 
lean-to), and I am told I can also have 
the Vines, which, I think, are good ones. 
I am now getting possession of the green¬ 
house, and want to know if you consider 
the Vines will be of any use to me, and' 
worth putting back into the house when 
newly erected. The Vines have not 
started to bud yet, and have been prac¬ 
tically in the open lately, ns one of the 
top lights has been blown off. I have 
been told that if I plant them out in the 
open now I can put them back into the 
house in the autumn, and shall be glad to 
know if you consider this feasible.—R. N. 
Farquharson, S. Devon. 

[The fact of the Vines—-according to 
your suggestion—having to be lifted twice 
in a short time— i.e., now’, and again in the 
autumn—would preclude the i>ossibility, 
even supposing they are worth keeping, 
of their being of any service to you, as the 
double disturbance of the roots in so short 
a period would enfeeble them to such an 
extent that they w’ould require two 
seasons in which to recover from the 
shock. If you can get the house re- 
erected without further delay, you may 
then get the Vines lifted and' planted at 
once in it. As the sap is now’ on the rise, 
the lifting would, we should point out, be 
attended wdth a considerable amount of 
risk, and w’ould, moreover, have to be 
carried out mo9t expeditiously. Taking 
everything into consideration, It would be 
far better, if you are desirous of making 
the house a Vinery, to get the erection of 
the latter completed as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, to construct a border—one 3 feet 
wide sufficing for the first season—and at 
once plant y6ung Vines, which you can 
obtain a.t this time of year from any nur¬ 
sery of repu-te, just on the point of start¬ 
ing Into growth, than to go to a lot of 
trouble with old Vines, which, indepen¬ 
dent of the risk attending their removal, 
ore perhaps not worth the trouble. Young 
Vines, if planted as w’e suggest, will, with 
good' management, make fine canes during 
the coming season, and may be partially 
cropped in the third, and fully so in the 
fourth year. Planting may, of course, be 
postponed till next autumn or spring, but 
this would mean the loss of one season.] 

VOTES AND REP TABS. 

Fruit-trees on fences.—(1) Would you 
kindly advise me what fruit-trees I can 
grow’ against the w’oodcn fences surround¬ 
ing part of my garden. One fence faces 
N.E. and is 70 feet long; the others face 
N.W. and S.W. respectively, and about 
100 feet length of .each requires covering. 
(2) I wish to make just such a border as is 
described on page 107. Will you please 
advise what fruit-trees I should procure to 
back the border?—J. Richard Bishop, 
Beacons field, Bucks. 

[It is unfortunate you omit to state the 
height of the fences, but assuming they 
are from 0 feet to 7 feet in height you had 
better plant dwarf-trained trees only. On 
that facing S.W. we advise the planting of 
two Peaches, two Nectarines, one Apricot, 
one Plum, and one Cherry 14 feet apart. 
On the fence facing N.W'. you could plant 
three Pears and four Plums 14 feet apart. 
On that facing N.E. plant five Morello 
Cherries 14 feet apart. The names of suit¬ 
able varieties of Peaches w r ould be Alex¬ 
andra Noblesse, and Dymond, Lord Napier 
and Humboldt as Nectarines, Moor Park 
Apricot, Early Transparent Gage or 
River’s Early Prolific Plums, and River’s 
Early or May Duke Cherries ; for the N.W'. 
fence Williams’, BeurrG Hardy and 
Doyenn6 du Comice Pears, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Jefferson, Victoria, and Monarch as 
riums.] 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 

It is but seldom that in private gardens 
there is any attempt made to grow* a dis¬ 
tinct lot of bushes to provide green fruits 
for preserving or cooking, and where such 
are not grown it is the custom to go over 
all the bushes to find fruits for the pur¬ 
pose. This is not a bad system, provided 
the finest fruits are left for ripening, but 
the general practice is to pick the largest, 
leaving only the smaller, fruits to swell 
away for the dessert, the consequence 
being that there is a want of size about 


bushes free from red spider, which always 
first attacks the weakly growers and those 
which are starved. Keep a sharp look-out 
for caterpillars, and get rid of them by 
hand-picking and by the various other 
means suggested from time to time, as 
these pests make 9hort work of the foliage, 
and a bush which has been badly attacked 
and neglected never ripens or swells Its 
fruit to perfection, neither do the buds 
finish up In good condition for next year’s 
fruiting. 

As regards varieties, there Is no lack of 
excellent kinds. Some of the best growers 


Gooseberry Criterion. 


the ripe fruits that reduces them below 
mediocrity and brings the Gooseberry into 
bad repute as a dessert fruit, except in 
places where more intelligent methods 
prevail. It may be excusable to gather 
the largest for the first few dishes, which 
are generally demanded too early to per- | 
mit any' other method of selection, but 
later on it is the smaller fruits which 
should be picked, leaving the larger ones, 
to ripen. Gooseberries are naturally gross 
feeders, and as it Is impossible always to 
feed the roots by applications of manure 
in a solid state, they will be grateful when 
the fruits are swelling for frequent doses 
of liquid manure. This answers the double 
purpose of feedingjffnft ,of keonilig^the 
Digitizeo by VjOOQlC 


do not bear the most delicious fruits, and 
the best are often of a spreading growth, 
so that when grown in bush form the trees 
sweep the soil, and the fruits are soiled. 
On the other hand. If grown in bush form 
the trees should have a single stem or leg 
at the start, and at least a clear space of 
18 inches. This will keep the fruits clean, 
and they are more readily gathered. 

Criterion, the variety we figure to-day, 
is of medium size, the surface hairy and 
of a dark greenish-yellow colour. The 
flesh is firm and of good flavour. It is a 
consistent cropper, grows freely, the 
branches pendent. At one time it was 
considered one of the best varieties for 
exhibition. A. G. 
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WORK IN ALLOTMENTS AT EASTER. 
Owing to the recent adverse weather, 
allotment-holders have not been able to 
get the work forward. To deal with the 
soil while it is in a wet state Is both un¬ 
pleasant and unprofitable, as the seeds or 
young plants, as the case may be, that are 
put in do not thrive satisfactorily. 

At Easter much work is always done in 
the garden, and hundreds of cultivators 
will do their utmost to make up for lost 
time. 

Potatoes.— The planting of the tubers 
will be general. All the late varieties 
should be planted first and the bulk of the 
early ones la6t, although it is always wise 
to put in a few rows of early varieties as a 
catch crop. Sometimes we experience a 
long spell of very dry weather, and then 
Potatoes not planted very deeply in a 
naturally dry soil quickly fail. I have 
found it a good plan, where such light soils 
obtain, to plant the seed tubers about 
2 inches deeper than is usual, that is, In¬ 
stead of planting them 4 Inches deep, put 
the majority in 0 inches. Seeds of .Broad 
Beans may be dotted in among the rows of 
early Potatoes, but I do not favour the 
planting of Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
etc., between the Potato rows. Rather 
would I reserve a special plot of ground 
for the latter or plant them after clearing 
away early crops of Lettuces, Radishes, 
Turnips, Spinach, etc. 

Early Cauliflowers. — These are 
always valued. Fine plants cannot be 
grown without the aid of good manure, but 
this is often scarce. To make the best use 
of a small quantity I take out a spadeful 
of soil at every 18 inches. Into these holes 
a small quantity of rotted manure is 
dropped and well mixed with the soil. 
Into each hollow a Cauliflower is planted, 
and before very dry weather comes the re¬ 
mainder of the soil is replaced around the 
stems of the plants, which are thus greatly 
benefited. It is a good plan to adopt in 
the case of Brussels Sprouts and all simi¬ 
lar plants. 

Peas.— According to requirements thesse 
should be sown now, selecting the best and 
most suitable varieties for the soil and 
district. Seeds are expensive, but they 
need not come more expensive now than in 
pre-war times if they are properly sown. 
In days past, the cultivator generally made 
the mistake of sowing too thickly. Sow 
thinly, dropping the seeds about 3 inches 
apart on the bottom of a flat, shallow 
tiench 7 inches wide. The resultant crop 
of well-filled pods will surprise the 
amateur who has, in previous years, 
scattered the seeds thickly in a much 
narrower trench. I adopt the following 
plan in sowing seeds of dwarf, early 
sorts Shallow trenches are formed 2 feet 
apart and the seeds sown as advised above. 
Instead of sticking the haulm in the usual 
way I lay down a few^rcll-branchep sticks 
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on the north-east side of each row, and, in 
due course, the haulm grows and falls over 
on to the sticks, which it soon covers. My 
crops, so grown, have been splendid; the 
haulm kept the ground moist, and pods 
formed and filled well right to the tips in 
very dry weather, while in neighbouring 
gardens Peas supported by upright sticks 
turned yellow prematurely and partly 
failed. 

Runner and Dwarf Beans. —It is too 
early to sow seeds, but the ground shouftl 
be duly prepared. Arrange to have the 
Bean rows quite clear of quarters where 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Greens are 
now growing, or will be grown, as they 
would rob the Beans of much nutriment. 

Onions.— The box or frame raised plants 
must be planted out if this has not already 
been done. .If Onion seeds have not 
already been sown in the open quarters 
they must be got in at once. Scatter a 
small quantity of wood-ashes and burnt 
soil on the seeds in the drills before cover¬ 
ing them. 

Root crops. —Sow Parsnips, Carrots, 
Turnips, and a few rows of Beetroot forth¬ 
with. Parsnips are generally sown much 
earlier, but it is not too late to sow now: 
better, in fact, than earlier if tt\e soil was 
wet and cold. The maincrop Carrots 
should be sown about the time when you 
are finishing up the general Easter work. 
Plant out box-raised Leeks and form the 
trenches for the Celery crop. It is a suit¬ 
able time to sow or plant Asparagus, also 
Parsley, Lettuces, and Herbs. Keep the 
Dutch hoe in use among the spring Cab¬ 
bages and scatter a pinch of nitrate of 
soda around each plant in showery 
weather. G- G. B. 


"NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spring-raised Cauliflower plants. — I 

question if many of us now follow the old 
practice of sowing Cauliflower seeds in 
August or September and wintering the 
seedlings in cold-frames. Apart from the 
ordinary risks in such a case, a proportion 
of these plants always buttoned. Nor is 
this to be wondered at when the various 
checks to which they were exposed are con¬ 
sidered. It is long since I came to the con¬ 
clusion that plants raised in heat during 
spring were much more satisfactory and 
equally early. Such plants are grown on 
steadily and without a check, and when 
they are put out they are much more likely 
to go away freely than autumn-sow’ii 
plants, while they are much less apt to 
produce buttons or loose, useless heads.^ 
Scot. 

Maincrop Peas —In sowing maincrop 
Peas regard should Ik? paid to the variety, 
those having robust haulm, as in the Duke 
of Albany type, being sown thinly, with 
plenty of room for development. This is 


not always appreciated at the commence¬ 
ment of the season, and it is not until 
growth is well on the way that the mis¬ 
take of thick sowing is i>ereceived. The 
practice of sowing maincrop-Peas in shal¬ 
low trenches is on the increase, as in a 
dry time It has its advantages, one being 
that mulching and watering can be given 
with better results. Short, twiggy sticks 
should be placed along the row T s as soon 
as the seedlings are up, but before that is 
done a barricade of black cotton is essen¬ 
tial in the absence of Pea guards or net¬ 
ting. Of the three, I think I prefer .cotton 
as being more reliable.— Woodbastwick. 

Celery. —Prick off into a frame the re¬ 
quired number of plants of early and 
second early varieties, and' make a final 
sowing of seed of a late variety. For the 
former a frame in which Potatoes have 
been forced answers well, as the soil is 
suitable, and there is just sufficient latent 
heat in the bed to give the plants a start. 
Celeriae should al9o be sown, and the 
same with regard to Chillies, Capsicums, 
Sweet and Bush Basil, or any other kind 
of herb of which there is a shortage.— 
II. N. 

Chives.— Every allotment-holder ought to 
have a bed of Chives, a hardy perennial, 
and variously said to be a native of Siberia 
and of Britain. It may, perhaps, be found 
growing w'ild in this country, but the 
chances are that the plants are escapes, 
having been thrown out, or growing on the 
site of some forgotten garden. When culti¬ 
vated, Chives seldom get an opportunity of 
seeding, as they are not grown for the sake 
of the bulb, but have their tops and young 
leaves cut over for use as a pot-herb. They 
are very hardy, and will grow' in almost 
any soil, while if cut closely over, the 
foliage quickly springs up again. A bed 
will last three years or four years. If the 
leaves are cut. before they are required and 
allowed to lie about, the flavour suffers, 
and their bulk perceptibly diminishes.— 
Scot. 

Kitchen garden. —Get Peas raiised under 
cover thoroughly hardened by exposing 
them, both bv day and night also, unless 
very cold and frosty, and plant them out 
as soon as more settled weather prevails. 
A good position is a Ixuder at the foot of 
a high wall facing south. If the border is 
very wide, say 12 feet, it is unnecessary to 
plant the Peas across the entire width of 
it. In that case, the rows may be 6 feet 
in length, and the remaining and less 
sheltered portion can be utilised for some¬ 
thing else. Bv this arrangement the Peas 
will receive all the shelter obtainable, and 
under normal condition s the crop as a re¬ 
sult-will be ready for gathering some ten 
days in advance of that derived from 
plantings made in the open. Open a 
trench sufficiently wide and deep enough 
to allow' for the planting being properly 
done, and if the staple is wet and sticky, 
place some old potting soil or more suit¬ 
able material next the roots. Then mould, 
and stake the plants and work in twigs 
or branch lets of evergreens at the base of 
the stakes to break cold, cutting winds. 
The rows should stand from 4 feet to (> feet 
apart, according to variety. Potato plant¬ 
ing should also l>e done on l>orders and in 
other sheltered positions, using for the 
purpose tubers having strong, well-de¬ 
veloped sprouts. Peas now* showing above 

§ round should be moulded and staked. 

parrow's, and in some districts w'ood 
pigeons, attack the leaves, and soon cause 
irretrievable damage if steps are not taken 
to check them. Soot sprinkled over the 
plants w'ill sometimes stop them, but a 
more efficacious remedy is to dust, the 
leaves occasionally with Tobacco powder. 
Further sowings must* have regular atten¬ 
tion now, to ensure an unbroken succes¬ 
sion. Plant out Broad Beans, after hav¬ 
ing been well hardened.—A. W. 

Original from 
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IfJDOOR PLANTS 


PRIMULA ©BCONICA. 

Never since the introduction of the still 
popular Primula japonica in 1S71 has any 
Primula been so well received as the one 
we figure to-day. Primula obconica is well 
known as a tine plant for the conservatory 
greenhouse, a capital window plant, and, 
lastly, an excellent subject for the grower 
of pot plants for market and such like. 
Though quite as popular in its way as P. 
japonica, the now well-known Primula ob- 
conlca is not a hardy plant. That it has 
it* uses and is appreciated may be 
gathered from the fact of the attention 


the spikes of blossoms are freely gathered. 
If allowed to seed, the flowering more or 
less conies' to a standstill. So far as its 
Culture is concerned, the simplest way 
to secure the best-shaped plants, as also 
the most abundantly-flowered, is from 
seeds which, if pown as soon as ripe, 
quickly and freely germinate. The seed¬ 
lings should be grown on quickly from the 
start. Sow the seeds in pots of sandy 
loam, made quite firm and watered 
thoroughly before sowing. The top of the 
soil should he three-quarters of an Inch 
from the rim of the j>ot, to allow a! 


with good loam and sand, will suffice, to¬ 
gether with father linn phtting. Moisture 
at the root and overhead may be given 
freely throughout the summer. In the case 
of extra good forms, these can only be In¬ 
creased by division of the root-stock, 
which.needs care at the moment, as well 
as close attention afterwards. Any such 
should he dealt with as follows, at all times 
preferring the early spring for the work : 
All flower-spikes must be kept in check for 
two or three weeks, and by providing weak 
stimulants during this time a more active 
leaf-growth will ensue. In March or April 
the plants may be washed free of soil In a 
pail of water, and carefully divided, with 
rootlets attached as far as possible. Owing 
t> the nature of the root-stock, which is 



Primula obconica. 


bestowed upon it by those who grow plants 
me rely—or, indeed, wholly—for seed pro¬ 
duction. No better sign of the continued 
popularity of any plant could be obtained 
than this, as, unless the demand were sus¬ 
tained, the plant would soon be set aside. 
Nor is its popularity confined merely to the 
British Isles, since on the Continent and 
in America it is largely grown. 

The chief value of til© plant lies in its 
simple cultural requirements, its compact 
growth, and its wonderful freedom of 
flowering. It may be said to be almost, if 
not quite, perpetual-flowering, thus occupy¬ 
ing a unique position in the genus to which 
it belongs. The plant, however, is only 
thus free ami continrfou^-bkiomiug. i’h^re 
Digitize3 by OCjOvIC 


darkened piece of glass to. rest thereon. 
The seed having been sown, and only 
barely covered with soil or washed silver- 
sand, place the i>ots in gentle warmth, and, 
when water is needed, dip the pots to 
nearly tin? rim In tepid water. When the 
seedlings are large enough, transplant to 
boxes or pans, aud again from these to 
4-inch pots, and Anally to 5-inch or 0-inch, 
the latter preferred when growing for home 
decoration. Small shifts are not necessary 
for plants of free, quick growth, such as 
this, and, unless done, with the greatest 
care, damage to the roots around the ball 
must ensue. Not sq when a much larger 
shift Is given. A good, free compost may 
consist of leaf soil and manure. This, 


slightly creeping or ihizomatou6 in old 
plants, it is not possible to get much root 
to some of the divisions. All such, if in¬ 
serted as cuttings after the manner of the 
Double White Chinese Primula, and kept 
close, will quickly emit root-libres, particu¬ 
larly when sand and Cocoa nut-fibre are 
used as soil. Thus treated, a large plant 
will give many young plants in a season, 
as each crown may in this way he con¬ 
verted into a plant. When well rooted, 
more liberal treatment should be given. 

There are now many handsome colour 
varieties of this, from ‘dark rose to pure 
white. It is a singular fact that while the 
seedlings are in themselves much varied in 
size and shade ©fi^nlfliliifrcMrjs species, so 
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far as at present known, refuses all the 
attempts of the florist at cross-breeding. 
Those who have a difficulty in securing 
their own supplies of seed will find old 
plants 6eed quite freely If stood in the 
open during June, July, or August, and, 
left to themselves, a fine crop is almost a 
certainty. 

One peculiarity of this species is the 
poison of its hairy glands to certain of 
those who handle it. The result is an 
Irritation of a highly inflammatory nature 
and most unpleasant, and at times attended 
by serious illness. This may be prevented 
by using gloves. A. G. 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 


Traohellum ooeruleum.— This plant, sel¬ 
dom met with now, is pretty when in 
bloom, its mauve panicles hanging loosely 
about, giving it a light, graceful appear¬ 
ance. Many years ago I saw good speci¬ 
mens trained and exhibited in a collection 
of greenhouse flowering plants, but am 
afraid they carried little weight if it came 
to point-judging. A small plant purchased 
from a local nursery last spring was 
planted In the border outside, but the 
severity of the winter has proved too much 
for it. There is also* a white variety, but 
not so pretty as the mauve-coloured form. 
—J. M., Eltham. 

Coronllla glauoa.— This old inhabitant 
of our gardens is fairly hardy In the 
warmer counties, but it is as a pot plant 
that I wish to call attention to it. Practi¬ 
cally in bloom from early autumn up to the 
end of April makes it a valuable plant for 
the cool greenhouse. Given a good loamy 
soil with adequate drainage, nice specimens 
can be maintained for some few years in 
pots 8 inches in diameter by annually re¬ 
moving an inch or so of the surface and 
replenishing with sandy soil with a little 
leaf-mould. The plants require abundance 
of water during the spring and summer, 
and after passing out of flower need the 
more robust shoots pruned Into shape, 
when they may be stood out of doors for 
about four months, keeping them well 
syringed of an evening after hot days to 
prevent red spider disfiguring the foliage. 
The plant is easily increased by taking off 
growing shoots at this time of year and 
inserting half-a-dozen around the side of 
.•{-inch pots filled with a sandy soil and 
stood under a handllght or bell-glass.— 


J. M. 

Genista racemosa.— Well-grown plants 
make a brave show in the greenhouse from 
now onwards, the sweet perfume en¬ 
hancing their value for house and corridor 
decoration. The plants, after flowering, 
require to be pruned back pretty hard, and, 
if necessary, repotted after growth has 
made a little progress, when towards mid¬ 
summer they may be stood outdoors in the 
full sunshine to perfect their growth. 
Keep the foliage well syringed during sum¬ 
mer or red spider soon causes the foliage 
to drop. In the warmer counties the plant 
thrives in the open and usually flowers 
well during early summer. It can be in¬ 
creased from cuttings with a small portion 
of old wood attached and inserted in sandy 
soil in spring and placed under a bell glass. 
It may also be raised from seed, but such 
plants make straggly growth and are not 
so useful as those from cuttings.— James 
Mayne, Eltham. 

Begonia Gloire do Lorraine.— Plants 
that have been cut back are now making 
young shoots. These will be taken off 
mhen II inches to 2 inches in length, and 
inserted in small pots of sandy soil and 
placed in the propagating pit, where they 
will strike readily. These will provide a 
batch of plants for early flowering. Cut¬ 
tings for successions! batches _WjL£I be in¬ 
serted later. 


as 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CYCLAMEN COUM. 

Ix their right pdaces in the garden, natu¬ 
ralised in short Grass, nestling at the 
foot of a tree, or carpeting the ground in 
woodland spots, few plants make pret¬ 
tier pictures than these early in the year. 
They are pretty, too, amid the not too 
luxuriant Ferns, obviously assisted by 
the nature of their surroundings, and 
brightening the bare patches of earth 
long before the Ferns have started into 
growth. In these and like ways they ap¬ 
pear far happier than in parts fully ex¬ 
posed, an object-lesson quite worth 
while If to embrace some of the touches of 
nature In the garden is part of the culti¬ 
vator’s plan. At various times I have 
planted these and others of the race—C. 
iberlcum and C. neapolitanum more par¬ 
ticularly—freely In woodland places, 
selecting preferably corner positions 
where two paths met, employing them as 
drifts or using them colony fashion, so 
that they caught the eye from whichever 
way the visitor approached. Another 
pretty effect was secured by introducing 
them freely Into the slightly rising 
ground beyond the limits of the Grass, 
and before the bases of the Hazels were 
reached', and seen from a few yards away 
they were pleasing indeed. 

As a groundwork to the common Poly¬ 
pody thinly planted beneath the out¬ 
stretching arms which still issued from a 
very old, hollow^runked Elm, the Cycla¬ 
mens, in a soil mixture embracing mag¬ 
nesian limestone, were a great success. I 
got the limestone idea forty years ago 
from the garden of th£ late Mr. James 
Atkins, who used' it freely for the Cycla¬ 
mens he grew so well at Palnswick. The 
plants appear to relish material of this 
sort, particularly when mingled with 
loamy soil, though It cannot be said that 
they are in the least fastidious. I say 
this advisedly out of my woodland plant¬ 
ing experiments, and where limy matter 
was unknown. In rose and almost crim¬ 
son shades the plants are very beautiful, 
the latter particularly, the sturdy-habited, 
white-flowered form appearing uncom¬ 
monly well near a foil of dark green 
Grass. In flower effect C. iberlcum 
(AtkinsI) is practically a replica of the 
above, its silver-zoned foliage and rather 
later flowering constituting the chief dif¬ 
ferences between them. Both are now in 
flower. Late summer and early autumn 
are the best season for planting. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


MANURE FROM TARRED ROADS. 

I have awaited further correspondence on 
this subject. The question was raised by 
Mr. Marston, of the Fishing Gazette, some 
time ago, and produced a somewhat dog¬ 
matic answer from Mr. H. T. Ellis. That 
gentleman’s letter proved nothing which 
everybody did not know—that manure col¬ 
lected freshly from tarred roads is inno¬ 
cuous. That required no proof, nor did it 
call for experiment. I conceive, however, 
that Mr. Marston’s point was not exactly 
that. On reading his most interesting 
letter I formed the opinion that he meant 
the usual trimmings and parings of the 
roads when these are, at intervals, at¬ 
tended to by the roadmen, and which in 
former years were eagerly collected not 
only by gardeners, but by farmers. These 
trimmings carted into a heap, mixed with 
lime, and turned a time or two, formed the 
basis of a very valuable compound, and one 
which was useful in many ways. Since 


the practice of mending our roads with 
“ tarmac” these trimmings are absolutely 
useless. Neither gardener nor farmer in 
this district will look at them—rightly so, 
for they are not only useless, but positively 
dangerous. Add to the tar, which finds its 
way to the edges of the road, the drlbblings 
of petrol, oil, and so forth, which result 
from motor traction, and it does not call 
for much observation to see that the 
trimmings, usually not very thick, will ab¬ 
sorb these. I leave a practical gardener to 
Imagine what would happen If such pabu¬ 
lum reached the roots of garden plants. 
Being rather short of suitable turf on one 
occasion, and the roadside having been 
pared a short time before, I thought 1 
would risk some of the parings as a Melon 
hill. I put these in, allowed them to 
settle, and planted the Melons shortly 
afterwards. These were excellent and 
healthy plants out of 5-inch pots. Forty- 
eight hours after they were dead. The 
tainted soil had done Its work, and it was 
immediately removed and replaced by 
fresh material lifted from a pasture and 
used in quite a green state. A further 
batch of plants grew away from the be¬ 
ginning and fruited excellently. This fact 
speaks for itself. I may be wrong, but 
this, I Imagine, is what Mr. Marston 
meant. A Scottish Gardener. 


ROMNEYA COULTERI. 

A Poppy-wort of transcendent beauty, and 
indispensable in all gardens and soils that 
permit of its doing itself justice in the 
open air. Where these are absent— 
where, because of ill-conditioned, heavy, 
and Insufficiently drained soils, the plant 
forms a bush, but rarely flowers—no 
plant of my acquaintance Is more worthy 
the protection of an unheated house in 
the warmest part any garden affords. A 
Californian plant, having been first found 
by Dr. Coulter about 1844, warmth means 
much, the remark applying equally to 
soil warmth and to solar conditions, the 
former without the latter too frequently 
proving unavailing. Planted on orthodox 
lines, it is often accorded a position at 
the foot of a greenhouse wall or that 
having a west or south-west aspect, 
where, in a moderately deep bed of loam 
and leaf-mould, freely incorporated ^ith 
lime rubble or broken sandstone, with 
good drainage assured, the species is 
usually content, and flowers well. I 
have seen it so in the Isle of Wight and 
like places, wiiere the need for such en¬ 
couraging aids is less essential to success 
than would be the case further inland, 
the plants producing stout, vigorous 
shoots 8 feet or 9 feet high, that in turn 
yield many glistening, satiny-white 
flowers. So catered' for, and afforded 
abundant moisture at the root during 
time of heat or drought, it is usually a 
success. On the other hand, a cold or 
even cool root-run would appear umsuited 
to it. So far north as Altrincham, some 
years since, I saw in open beds in peaty 
soil clumps 3 feet or more high\ that in 
five years had never given a single 
flower, though a few miles away, treated 
on orthodox lines and given a winter pro¬ 
tection, it was quite a success. Even in 
so favoured a county as Sussex, within 
fifteen miles of the coast, the species is 
not an unqualified success unless catered 
for aright, though I have seen it flower¬ 
ing moderately well there In open bor¬ 
ders. Experiences such as these compel 
one to regard warmth of position and 
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soil as vital to success. To the grower 
who can give it an unheated house in a 
sunny spot it should prove a good invest¬ 
ment, as much because of the rare 
beauty, texture, and size of the flowers 
as by the extended season of their pro¬ 
duction. Poppy-like, and' of a glistening 
white, 4 inches to 5 inches across, the 
ovary encompassed by a cloud of golden 
stamens, the flowers are exquisite in the 
extreme. Deliciously fragrant, too, they 
are not of the transient nature one 
usually associates with its type of flower, 
and, being long-lived even in the cut state, 
the blooms are more valuable. The forward 
buds also exipand' quite well. In all pro¬ 
bability these good attributes are insuffi¬ 
ciently known, or the demand for so 
unique a garden ornament would be much 
increased. The deeply lobed leaves are of 
an intense glaucous blue, and assist the 
picture-making side of the subject 
greatly. Normally, the blooming period 


is August to October for summer-made 
shoots, the stronger, late-formed ones of 
the previous season in those instances 
where they endure flowering much 
earlier. 

It. trichocalyx is practically indistin¬ 
guishable from the above in leaf growth 
and in other -ways, though dwarfer and 
more compact habited and freer flower¬ 
ing. It is, however, hardier, and, while 
more amenable to cultivation generally, 
is better suited to colder soils than R. 
Coulteri. 

Propagation. —The best method of in¬ 
crease is by root cuttings, these making 
good plants quickly. Fleshy roots 2 
inches long inserted in sandy soil, and 
given greenhouse treatment, soon break 
into growth. October-December is a good 
time for the work. Old' plants resent 
being divided as a JfTife irnless Uit <Jivi- 
sfons £fe restarted si Agg feing 


the best time. Of the way the plant 
grows from roots the following will show. 
Some years since I had occasion to move 
an old clump, and, though the most pro¬ 
mising pieces were carefully planted im¬ 
mediately, they failed to make satisfac¬ 
tory growth. During the ensuing sum¬ 
mer, however, a number of young growths 
appeared near the spot from which the 
old plant was taken. These proved to 
have resulted from root pieces broken 
from the old stool, and buried a foot or 
more in the ground. Those wishing to 
quickly form a group should start with 
well-established pot-grown examples, 
carefully avoiding root disturbance, which 
is more or less abhorrent to the plant. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis coceinea).— 
The Kaffir Lily is a good deal hardier than 


many suppose, and, provided it is given a 
free soil, will survive most winters almost 
anywhere. The only protection necessary 
in extremely cold districts is a layer of 
ashes over the roots. With me it lias with¬ 
stood very severe frosts without any cover¬ 
ing whatsoever. The Kaffir Lily appears 
to enjoy partial shade, and. though a 
moisture lover, it is wisest to plant in 
rather gritty, light soil enriched with a 
little old manure, and to give plenty of 
water in summer. Under such conditions 
it is one of the easiest of subjects, and few’ 
flowers are so welcome in late autumn as 
its bold spikes of crimson-scarlet. These 
are admirable for cutting, for, if brought 
indoors w’hen the first blooms are opening, 
one may get a succession for many w’eeks. 
—N. Wales. 

Borago laxiflora.— What a pity the 
flow T cr-«tems of this otherwise pretty plant 


are of so straggling a habit, this making it 
look very untidy if grown as a single speci¬ 
men or only two or three together. I saw 
it last year on the cliffs at Bournemouth 
looking very well planted in quantities 
among stones along the sides of a minia¬ 
ture ravine with a stream at the bottom. 
There it grew r w’ith great luxuriance in the 
moist soil, and the flower-stems, mingling 
together and helping to support each other, 
quite took away all appearance of 
straggling and made a charming picture 
w’hen in bloom. The rosettes of large 
rough leaves, too, were handsome, though, 
perhaps, just a trifle coarse. It grows 
readilv from seeds, which ripen freely.— 
O. C. C. 

Thalfctrum tuberosum.— In Thalictrum 
tuberosum we have one of the best of the 
dw’arf forms of the Meadow Rue. It has 
graceful foliage, and this Is Increased in 
effect by the abundance of cream-coloured 
flow-ers which the variety yields. T. 
tuberosum succeeds quite well in any deep, 
rich garden soil, but to see it at its best it 
requires peat in some form.—A. S. G. 

A garden.— A writer of seventy years 
ago says:— 

No associations are stronger than 
those connected with a garden. It is 
the first pride of an emigrant settled 
on some distant shore to have a little 
garden as like as he can make it to the 
one he left at home. A pot of Violets 
or Mignonette is one of the highest 
luxuries for an Anglo-Indian. In the 
bold and picturesque scenery of 
Batavia (capital of the Dutch East 
Indies) the Dutch can, from feeling, no 
more dispense with their little moats 
round their houses than they could, 
from necessity, in the flat swamps of 
their native land. Sir John Hobhouse 
discovered an Englishman’s residence 
on the shore of the Hellespont by the 
character of his shrubs and flow’ers. 
Louis XVIII., on his restoration to 
France, made in the park of Versailles 
the facsimile of the garden at Hart¬ 
well, and there w T ns no more amiable 
trait in the life of that accomplished 
prince. Napoleon used to say that he 
should know Ills father’s garden in 
Corsica blindfold by the smell of the 
earth, and the banging gardens of 
Babylon are said to have been raised 
by the Median queen of Nebuchadnezzar 
on the flat and naked plains of her 
adopted country to remind her of the 
hills and woods of her childhood.— 

B. R. II. 

Tree Lupins.— These are often short¬ 
lived, owing to their being planted in too 
heavy soil. They seem to revel in a very 
poor sandy soil, and some of the finest 
specimens I have seen w f ere growing prac¬ 
tically on the seashore in almost pure sand. 
There they made great bushes which were 
a mass of blossom. In gardens where the 
soil is heavy they do well planted on a 
raised bank in a hot sunny position. They 
grow very rapidly from seed in a favour¬ 
able situation and soon form big bushes 
which are very effective wdicn in full 
bloom.—W. O. 

Cerastium tomentosum. — This, popu¬ 
larly know’n as “ Snow in Summer,” 
makes a thick mat of almost pure w r hite 
leafage, w r hlch, during the greater part of 
tin; summer, is covered with the charac¬ 
teristic flow’ers of its kind. It is useful 
for covering dry, sunny banks wJiere few 
tilings will grow, but should not be intro¬ 
duced among the choicer subjects of the 
rock garden. C. Biebersteini has Larger 
blooms and greener foliage, against which 
tlie white flowelrs show ferbetter advantage 

than ^WmfM/^s\vf 



Romney a Coulter i. 
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TUBES AflD SHRUBS 


SHRUBS IN AN AYRSHIRE GARDEN. 
Gauuya elliptic a. —AI though, by no means 
a common shrub, one comes across some 
very line specimens in North Ayrshire. I 
have been particularly struck by the 
'wealth of catkins on the trees this season, 
and where they have escaped injury from 
the severe frosts are very beautiful, with 
their i>eculia.r greyish-green tints, the cat¬ 
kins being almost of a silvery hue. In a 
young state the plants are of slow growth, 
but once established readily respond to 
generous treatment. 

Azar.v microphylla. — The dark, glossy 
leaves of this are most attractive during 
the winter, while later in the season its 
small flowers are delightfully fragrant. 
When planting this a number of years ago 
I was told that it would not succeed in 
our cold district, but with a little 
shelter when in a young state the plants 
have come through many severe winters 
unscathed. The finest specimens are 
planted against a warm wail facing south¬ 
west. 

Bcddleia Colvillei. —This, one of the 
most beautiful of the Buddleios, bears 
clusters of rosy-pink blossoms, very much 
resembling those of the Pentstemon. I 
find it does best on the wall, making rapdd 
growth, and standing severe winters well. 
One is apt to despair of seeing this variety 
bloom, as it is generally three or four 
years before it attains the flowering stage. 
Huddle in variabilis and B. v. magnifies 
also do well and flower profusely, both in 
bush form and trained on the wall. 

( 'arpexteria caufornica . — This does 
well planted in a sheltered position, and 
is one of our finest flowering evergreens, 
giving a wealth of Sweet Anemone-Shaped 
flowers, the pure white i>eitals and yellow 
stamens showing up nicely amongst the 
glossy green foliage. Only once during 
the last ten years have I, noticed it suffer 
unduly during the winter, and then Hie 
thermometer registered 20 degs. to 30 
dbgs. of frost. James McGran. 

Gardener to Sir Henry H. Houlds- 
worth, Bart. 

Coudham, Kilmarnock. 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 

A fixe colony of this Is among the floral 
features in the rock garden at Kew just 
now. The bushes are particularly well 
flowered, the branches thickly studded 
with reddish-purple flowers. In this there 
is nothing new, nothing that has not been 
seen, probably, hundreds of times. In 
Hie instance referred to, however, the 
colony is rather above, the line of vision— 
a fact which, while displaying the subject 
to advantage, so makes for increased 
effect as to render the idea worthy of 
imitation. A not infrequent practice with 
shrubs of low estate Is that of planting 
them on the lower rockwork levels. In 
instances like that of this Daphne, where 
the flowers cluster the stems in dense 
cylindrical masses, not half of the beauty 
that exists reaches the eye. Hence in the 
instance noted the prominence afforded’ by 
the position counted for mucfii, since not 
only was a fuller flower beauty revealed: 
its effect was enhanced by the possibilities 
of greater sunlight reaching it. This is 
important, since In March the amount of 
shrub beauty suited to the rock garden in 
such positions is not great. What there 
is, however, should be made the most of. 
An equally good position for the plant 
would be the summit of the sunny rock 
wall gbere U^e soi ^are ^-^>ey^^^garded 


the room for planting. The thing to avoid 
in such a case would be root dryness, the 
plant preferring a cool root-run, or even 
a certain degree of moisture. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron barbatum.-— This Hima¬ 
layan Rhododendron is only suitable for 
the milder ports of the country. It.can be 
distinguished amongst other species by the 
long, slender hairs which are borne on the 
leafstalks—a character that is fairly con¬ 
stant in the species. Similar hairs are 
also sometimes present on the shoots. It 
is of erect habit, 10 feet to 15 feet high. 
The blood-red flowers are borne in ^demse 
and compact trusses 4 inches or more in 
diameter. Two distinct forms are known, 
one with flowers nearly 2 inches across and 
the other with insignificant blossoms. A 
number of fine hybrids has been raised by 
crossing this with other species, notably 
with R. Thomsoni. One of the best of the 
hybrids is R. Shilsoni, remarkable for itfc 
fine trusses of large, rich crimson flowers. 
Unfortunately, it is no hardier than the 
species, but it is an excellent plant for the 
south-west counties and other places where 
similar climatic conditions prevail. When 
selecting a position for R. barbatum it is 
wise to choose one where shade from the 
hot midday sun is provided, as the leaves 
are very liable to be scorched.—A). 

Ilex crenata.— This little Japanese Hdlly, 
referred to on page 136 as a desirable shrub 
for the rock garden, is eminently fitted for 
that purpose. The variegated-leaved 
variety is also a very attractive shrub, the 
email pointed dark green leaves being 
freely spotted and blotched with yellow. 
Sometimes the entire leaf is of that tint. 
Another variety, which is quite a pigmy, Is 
Marlesi, of a short, stunted habit of 
growth and bearing tiny roundish leaves 
of a deep green tint. It is, to my mind, 
less attractive than either Ilex crenata or 
Its variegated variety. Ilex crenata, in all 
its forms, is said to be a very popular 
shrub in Japan, where It is clipped into 
various fantastic shapes and also used for 
dwarf hedges. It is perfectly hardy. Un¬ 
like many of the Hollies, it can readily be 
propagated from cuttings taken during the 
latter part of the summer, inserted into 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a frame 
kept close and shaded. It is best grown in 
pots during its early stages.—W. T. 

The Fuohela-flowered Gooseberry (Rubes 
speciosum).—The Gooseberries, as a rule, 
are not remarkable for beautiful flowers, 
although the blooms of a few species are 
showy and interesting. R. speciosum, how¬ 
ever, is an exception, for its blossoms are 
very brightly coloured. It is a Californian 
bush. When grown in the open ground it 
forms a shapely bush up to 8 feet or 9 feet 
high, but when planted against a wall it 
attains a height of 12 feet. The bright 
brown branches are armed with stout 
spines and numerous stiff bristles. The 
flowers, rich red or almost scarlet in 
colour, are borne in small clusters from 
the leaf-axils during April and May. The 
calyx and corolla together are about an 
inch long, the stamens and pistil, also 
bright red, protruding from the corolla for 
almost another inch after the manner of 
the flowers of a Fuchsia. It thrives in 
ordinary garden soil, and requires an open 
position sheltered from cold winds. The 
only drawback to its general cultivation 
is the fact that its period of rest is very 
short, and after a mild autumn new leaves 


may be found about Christmas or a little 
later, which are almost invariably killed 
before spring. If the buds also start into 
premature growth they may be crippled 
and flowering spoilt. As a rule, howeyer, 
the flowers expand. It Is sometimes 
grown as a wall plant with good results, 
while it is also valuable for forcing.—D. 

Veronica Hulkeana _This is one of the 

most beautiful of its race, and possesses 
certain characteristics which are very dis¬ 
tinct. Of these latter its early flowering is 
noteworthy, the shrubs even in this late 
spring showing abundance of bloom. In 
•habit V. Hulkeana may be described as 
semi-climbing, for it delights to lean up 
against a rock or wall, each slender 
branch, after ascending to about half its 
length, drooping in a graceful curve and 
bearing numerous spikes of lavender 
flowers at the upturned tips. These blooms 
are produced nearly all summer by plants 
growing in semi-shade, such as an east or 
westerly aspect might afford. A light soil 
that does not get too dry appears to suit 
this plant, though it will do almost any¬ 
where, save in cold, stiff ground. The 
foliage is of a pleasing, glossy green, the 
almost round leaves being slightly toothed. 
Branches which are near the ground often 
root, and will readily do so if pegged down. 
Y. Hulkeana is quite one of the hardiest 
of its genus, and has survived without 
hurt winters which have killed the large- 
flowered hybrids and others.—J., X. 
W ales. 

Two Weeping Aspens. —There are two 
decidedly attractive Weeping Aspens—one 
a variety of the common Aspen (Populus 
tremula) and the othea* a form of the 
American Aspen (P. tremuloides). The 
former is a male plant, and is very con¬ 
spicuous in March when covered with pur¬ 
plish catkins, each 3 inches long and I inch 
in diameter. It is also attractive through¬ 
out the summer, by reason of its dainty, 
quivering leaves. The weeping form of 
the American Aspen is equally beautiful 
during the summer, but is less conspicuous 
at flowering time on account of its bearing 
female flowers. It is sometimes found 
under the name of Parasol de St. Julien, 
and is popular as a lawn tree. As a rule, 
both varieties are grafted upon tail stocks 
of Populus canescens, in order to start the 
branches well above the ground. As the 
branches are rather brittle, it is wise to 
give the tree® a sheltered position.—D. 

The Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea). 
—Some forms of this Heath are much 
brighter in colour than others, one I have, 
sometimes named roseus, being a vivid 
rosy-crimson rather than the purple hue, 
such a plant making a more telling con¬ 
trast with E. hybrida than the commoner 
variety. E. carnea should, when pos¬ 
sible, be so planted that it can lx? seen 
from below, or on ci level with the eye, 
ior the effect of the flowers, which grow 
upon the under sides of the stems, is con¬ 
siderably lost when viewed from above. 
This doubtless applies to most Heaths, 
but I know of none to which position 
makes such a difference as E. carnea.— 
T. J. ' 

Deutzia crenata macrosepala. —Under 
this name there has been offered a very 
fine variety of this popular Deutzia, so 
often represented’ in gardens by the double 
forms with pink or white flowers. The 
variety macrosepala resembles these In 
most respects, hut has fine racemes of un- 
usually Large, pure white flowers. So many 
newer Deutzias have come into the market 
within recent years that this variety of 
D. crenata is liable to be overlooked. I 
first saw It In an Irish garden some few 
yeqrs ago.—Sv Arnott.' 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses. —If the trees in the second 
Pooch-house have finished flowering, re¬ 
sume syringing, subjecting the trees 
to a light spraying at first, and in¬ 
creasing the volume of water applied as 
the fruits and growths develop. Vaporise 
the house, once or twice as a precautionary 
measure, even if no fly is to be seen, 
and sponge the following morning. Com¬ 
mence with disbudding on the extremities 
of the branches first, and gradually work 
down towards the inner parts of the trees. 
Apply a suitable fertiliser, well w&sh it in 
wirth tepid water, and advance the day and 
night temperatures another 5 degs. 

Early Vines having flowered and set, 
thinning of the berries should be com¬ 
menced as soon as necessary after the 
bunches have been reduced to the proper 
number on each rod. Give inside border's 
a good soaking if on the dry side, after 
dressing the surface with a Vine manure. 
Suitable day and night temperatures for 
some time to come are 70 degs. and 65 
degs. Allow a rise of 10 degs. before ad¬ 
mitting air, and close for the day in tamo 
/to ensure a temperature of 85 degs. or a 
few degrees higher. Attend to the .tying 
down and stopping of laterals in succession 
houses, reducing bunches to one on each, 
and maintain a dry atmosphere for the 
time being when they come into flower, 
accompanied with a day and night tem¬ 
perature of 75 degs. and 65 degs. These 
figures will also suffice for Muscats and 
varieties which require a high temperature 
when in bloom. Where Muscats do not set 
well, it is a good plan to leave the final 
tying down of the laterals till after the 
flowering is past. Some go so far as to 
draw the tips of the bunches towards the 
roof-glass with strands of raffia, so that 
the pollen may, as it becomes dis¬ 
persed by tapping of the rods and 
other means, fall directly on the stigmas. 
Artificial fertilisation should also be re¬ 
sorted to, not only in the case of Muscats, 
but with Gros Golman when on a Muscat 
stock, Prince of Wales and other Black 
Muscat varieties, Alnwick Seedling, and 
Iodv Downe’s, using pollen from a free- 
eetting variety, such as Black Alicante. 
With the exception of Muscats, thinning 
■should not only be started as soon as the 
berries begin to swell off, but done with a 
free hand in all cases where the individual 
berries ultimately attain large dimeai- 
eaons. After setting is complete, manure 
and water borders, and see that they do 
not suffer neglect in the last-named par¬ 
ticular from now and onwards. 

Grafting. —Where necessary, this should 
now be undertaken, whatever the method 
of grafting adopted may be. If clay is em¬ 
ployed for enclosing the grafts with a suffi¬ 
ciency of it should bo prepared before¬ 
hand, as once the actual graf ting lias been 
accomplished, the sooner air is excluded 
the better. Though answering the pur¬ 
pose as far as this is concerned, clay is 
apt to crack, and give much trouble after¬ 
wards. For this reason grafting wax is a 
much better material to employ if there 
are many trees or stocks to be worked. 
The scions should be in a firm, fresh con¬ 
dition, and, to obviate risk of their get-ting 
too dry while the work is proceeding, keep 
the butt-ends immersed in water. The 
filial trimming or cutting back of brandies 
and stocks should precede the grafting, so 
that scions are inserted or worked on to 
live wood full of sap. To ensure the pre¬ 
paration of stocks and scions and the fit¬ 
ting being done accurately, a keen-edged 
knife is a necessity. It may be added that 
when stocks are worked close to the 
ground soil may be heaped up round them 
afterwards, which not only obviates the 
employment of grafting wax, but, by 
reoaoxi of the soil being cool and moist, the 
ugfofi of stock and .scion is greatly! faf ’ 1 ' 
tsted. Digitizes.by \^ T QQ(j4'@ 


SCOTLAND. 

Hotbeds. —In view of the fuel scarcity, 
hotbeds will be made more use of during 
the ensuing spring, more particularly for 
starting seeds. unfortunately, there i« 
the ever-increasing difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient stable litter for the making of 
hotbeds, but much can be done with 
leaves. Indeed, for raising seedlings hot- 
l>eds of leaves are to be preferred, for the 
heat is never so fierce as that of the stable 
litter and leaf-bed, while it is more even, 
and, perhaps, more durable. In using 
leaves those of Oak or of Beech are to be 
preferred, and they must be firmly trod¬ 
den. When they are put into brick or 
wooden, pita there its not much trouble; 
but when wooden frames have to be 
placed upon the hotbed, let it be made a j 
couple of feet all round w ider than the : 
frame. Pots and pans of seeds may safely 
be plunged in such a hotbed, and the mild 
heat is very favourable to good germina¬ 
tion. 

8e«f-sowIng. —It is to be feared that 
most of us at this season of the year are 
apt to be too eager to make a start. This 
is, pel'haps, more noticeable in the case of 
vegetable seeds, but better results will 
follow sowing Onions, Parsley, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and so forth, a month after this 
time. As regards flower seeds, it is 
slightly different. Some things, in order 
to allow them aa long a season &s possible, 
ought to be sown round about this time. 
Large sowings of any given subject are 
not advised, as supplementary batches can 
go in at a later date. Begonias, Strepto- 
carpi, Gloxinias. Gesneraa, ana Dahlias 
are among the things w hich may be sown 
now. Seeds of Melons and of Tomatoes 
may also go in. 

Seed tubers of potatoes ought now to 
be boxed up for sprouting. It is a mis¬ 
take to give these any more heat than 
suffices to keep frost at hay, and stocky 
growths ought to be aimed at. To obtain 
these, give the tubers as much light as 
possible. In selecting seed tubers, always 
choose those with welh-developed eyes, and 
such as are of good shape. 

Wall fruit. —Time after time pruning 
has been stopped by rain for days at a 
tame. With the completion of Plum trees 
on a west wall, the work has been brought 
to a conclusion. Despite the untoward 
autumn of 1918, it is gratifying to observe 
that, on the whole, wood has ripened up 
well, fruit-buds in all cases are numerous, 
and the outlook for the present year is 
encouraging. When the state of the soil 
permits, such trees upon walls as require 
mulching will be seen to. 

Orohard-hoUM. —Where pot trees have 
Ihxmi -standing out of doors during the win¬ 
ter, the house ought now to be cleaned 
down previous to their reintroduction. It 
is sound practice to house such pots before 
any great interval elapses, because they 
may have to be brought under oontrol as 
regards moisture at the roots, w n hile every 
tree should be well washed. Indifferently 
drained pots w r ill soon give notice of that 
fact to the observant eye, and the neces¬ 
sary improvement ought to be effected 
without delay. Figs in pots, which up 
till now have been kept on short rations 
in respect of moisture, should no longer be 
left on the dry side. Any embryo fruits 
w hich appear to be too large ought to be 

S icked off. Meantime, let the house be 
eft open and fully ventilated night and 
day. 

Flower-beds, eto. —When the state of 
the weather wall permit, let the hoe be run 
through young plants and bulbs in beds or 
borders. Firm up Wallflowers which may 
have been disturbed bv winds or by frost. 
A thin mulch of well-rotted manure is 
useful in the oase of beds of bulbs, for the 
lifting power of frost is considerable, and 
the application of a mulch may prevent 
damage. _ W. MoGpftoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Globe Artlotiokes. —As soon as there is 
a favourable change in the weather, the 
mulching that was used to protect the 
roots will be removed, and the crowns 
examined. This crop is of ton allowed to 
remain too long without division, and in 
one spot. It is important to maintain a 
supply of this vegetable for as long a 
time as possible, and the cultural details 
that .should be adopted to extend the 
season may well be considered at this 
season. It is a good plan to take np a 
part of the plot (say a third of the total 
number of plants) each year, divide them 
carefully into pieces having two strong 
crowns, and replant these, three in a 
clump 4 feet apart each way. The ground 
intended for this crop should, at the first 
opportunity, be prepared by trenching and 
working in plenty of farmyard manure. 
If tlie weather is favourable, transplant¬ 
ing may be done at the end of March, 
choosing a mild, dull day for the purpose, 
a®, if sunny or windy, the roots soon be¬ 
come dry, and harm will result. The 
work should be done as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and when completed give a good 
soaking of water to eehtle the soil about 
them. 

Early Peas were sown in quantity. There 
will now be no fear of poor results in any 
soil, and the choicest kinds may now be 
sown. The seed at this date will ger¬ 
minate freely. I sow every three week® 
from this date, but even, then it often hap¬ 
pens that two lots come in together, as, 
owing to the increased warmth in the soil, 
the seeds germinate more freely, and 
drought or heat pushes on later sowings. 
To obtain a supply of Beetroots early in 
June, a sowing of Early Globe has been 
made on a south border, drawing the chillis 
at 15 inches apart. The young plants will 
be thinned to 8 inches apart as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. Protec¬ 
tion will be afforded should severe weather 
occur. A liberal sowing of Carrot Early 
Gem has also been made on a south bor¬ 
der. A planting of early Potatoes will 
now be made in a sheltered part of the 
garden where protection can be given if 
necessary. The seed tubers having been 
laid in trays are nicely sprouted, ana great 
care is needed in planting and covering 
them, so that the young shoots are not 
broken. 

Deolduous Calanthes have made growths 
2 inches to 3 inches high, and the neces¬ 
sary repotting i& being carried out. The 
plants are carefully turned out of their 
pots and the exhausted soil shaken away, 
cutting off the old roots to about 1 inch. 
The remainder helps to keep the pseudo- 
bulbs steady in the new soil until the 
plants are established. The strongest 
pseudo-bulbs I pot up separately in 6-ancJi 
pots, using 5-inch for the remainder. Any 
small bulbs are grown several together in 
6-incli or 7-inch pots. The pots must be 
clean, and about half-filled with dean 
crooks, and these should be covered with 
Sphagnum Moss. For potting I use a 
compost consisting of two parts good 
fibrous loam, one part finely chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, a little dry cow dung, 
with a free addition of silver sand and 
crushed charcoal, to render the whole 
porous. The soil should be moderately 
moist and warm before using. When, pot¬ 
ting, the soil should be shaken down 
till it is moderately firm around the base 
of the pseudo-bulbs. To make sure of 
this, take some of the roughest parts of 
the compost And press them well" down on 
to the old root-stumps, filling up to within 
} inch of the rim. This leaves sufficient 
apace for watering, also for a top-dreasing 
of fibrous loom when the plants are well 
established. After having been potted, the 
plants are given a light position in the 
Melon-houses, and during the early stages 
of growth shaded from direct sunlight. 
They require no water for several weeks, 
but the ashes ar whatever the plants are 
standing on are damped between the pots 
occasionally, according to the state of the 
weather. F. W. G, 
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will be made. The main plants may be 
turned out of pots, have some of the old 
soil and all the drainage removed, and 
then be put into pots rather larger, using 
fresh drainage and soil as above named. 
This may be done early in April. 

Greenhouse climbers (/. N.). —Amongst 
easily grown greenhouse climbers good 
ones are Cobeea scandens, green and varie¬ 
gated • the Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, 
Passiflora ccerulea, Bougainvillea" glabra, 
free-growing Fuchsias, Asparagus plumo- 
sus, Smilax, Clematises in variety, espe¬ 
cially the spring-blooming section. Clian- 
thus puniceus makes an effective climber, 
as also do the free-growing Begonia coraJ- 
lina and B. fuchsioides. ' Solanum jas- 
minoides is also a l>eautiful greenhouse 
climber, and the easily raised Scarlet Tro- 
pneolums are most effective. In planting 
a house the selection should be good and 
well balanced, but not too many kinds or 
crowded. 


HONEY AS FOOD. 

Tiiat honey is being more and more widely 
recognised as a valuable food, and not 
only, or even primarily, a sweetmeat and 
a medicine, is abundantly proved by the 
astonishing cost of the honey imi>orts into 
this country during 1018. The amount of 
money expended on foreign honey last year 
is very great, even if allowing for the in¬ 
crease in price upon that of former years. 
In 1918 the total value of honey imported 
into Great Britain and Ireland was 
£2,703,734— a fact gathered from the re¬ 
turn furnished by the Statistical Office, 
H.M. Customs. It is all the more satis¬ 
factory, therefore, that there is such a 
really phenomenal demand for bees all 
over the country, because by producing 
more honey at home less money will go 
out of the pockets of our own people for 
other nations to profit by. Al-so, it is 
necessary still to emphasise the truth that 
for many years to come England must 
continue the “self-help” method's so 
readily and eagerly taken up in the 
days of food shortage during the war, 
with such excellent results. Keep bees, 
therefore, and so do our native land 
the double service of adding to the 
home food supply and of keeping down 
the nhtional expenditure. Other nations 
are on the look-out to steal a march on 
us in this matter. I noted in these columns 
last July the big market which California 
had obtained here for her honey. It is no 
less significant that the American Bee 
Journal is pushing its own interests over 
here, as well as advertising bee books 
issued from their office. Yankee enter¬ 
prise has also secured an energetic agency 
in Scotland for American bee publica¬ 
tions. • B. It. H. 
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Names of Plants. —//. 77. MdDouall _ 

Vitis Antarctica. Native of Australia.- 

Skisdon .—Li thospermum prost-ratum.- 

A. M. C.y Leamington .—Cyrtomiuan For¬ 
tune!.- J. Crook. -The Cherry Plum 

(Prunus eerasifera). 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Marguerites unhealthy (R. M.). —Your 
Marguerites are affected by a small grub 
which cats between the upper and lower 
cuticle* of tho leaves. It is somewhat 
after the Celery maggot-. You cannot kill 
the grub, simply because it is impossible 
to roach it without killing the foliage as 
well. Tho only remedy is to pick off the 
leaves as soon as it is noticed, and con¬ 
tinue to do so. Be sure to burn these at 
once. If yory bad, cut the plant down and 
strip off all the leaves, making a. fresh 
start entirely. If you persistently destroy 
the grubs, so that none can develop, you 
will soon have clean foliage once more. 

Pelargoniums. Zonal, failing (A". G .).— 
The cause of tho spotted and unhealthy 
leaves you have sent is evidently due to 
careless watering and inattention to ve.nti.la- 
tio.n, while there are also traces of green¬ 
fly. Pelargonium leaves will assume this 
condition if the plants are allowed to be¬ 
come dust dry and then a.t other times 
are flooded with water. Keen the soil in 
the pots fairlv moist, and when ventilat¬ 
ing avoid cold currents of air. Slightly 
warm the hot-water pipes if the house is 
heated, and do not on any account use 
liquid manure until the pots are well filled 
with roots. 

Hare’s-foot Ferns ( F .).—When plants 
such as yours lrave become too large 
they may he reduced by rutting. Lift 
carefully all the overlapping Hare’s-foot 
growths, and place them in pots just large 
enough to take them, using sandy peat, 
with a portion of turfy loam mixed with 
it. The plants should he stood in one cor¬ 
ner of n warm g/^etiliouse orlXili.mc,, and 
*ha.iGRtjitftZeiE fctyoljjle) ivlfcO'Ufv roots 
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ADVICE IS SOMETIMES REQUIRED 

D. by the 


by tbe most expenenoed Gardeners. If they will 
address us. stating exactly what they need to know—wnetber 
Ibis refers to methoas of cultivation, supplies for the garden 
or greenhouse, or advice on general work — we shall be 
pleased to assist them in every wav. The services of oui 
experts are at all tiineB freely available to our readfers.— 
Otllces: 63, Lincoln's Inn Fielda, London. 


OEAKALE. — Quite hardy. Plant now. 

^ Market variety. Prepared setB, 3s. 6d. per 100; 50, 2*. 
Free for cash wir/i order. Primed cultural directions — 
C. C. FIEl.DEKQlIiaHftaSiWftfnBridge House, Tewkes- 
bury-road, Cheltenham. 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEN. 

THE KITCHEfi GARDEN. 


The kitchen garden is something that the 
flower garden is not. In the kitchen gar¬ 
den I drop all sentiment, for there it is out 
of place. In the kitchen garden I become 
very practical, for that is what is needed 
there. I am out for good vegetables, and 
that is where I make serious efforts to pro¬ 
duce them. I cannot afford to make a 
failure of it, and as I am ambitious to be 
as successful as my neighbour over the 
way I naturally do my very best. 

I have long ago persuaded myself that 
everything there should be of the best. 
The best of work should be lavished on 
the soil, the beet of manure worked into it. 
The finest and highest quality seeds the 
world can produce are not too good for me. 
If I look for a heavy crop of good Potatoes 
I do not expect to produce it by planting 
any odd lots of tubers I have in my store. 
I want new seed, hand-picked, riddled, 
guaranteed, grown in Scotland or Lincoln¬ 
shire or some other soil remote from and 
differing from my own. Furthermore, I 
plant them in the best seed-bed I can pre¬ 
pare for them—not in clay, but in porous, 
deep soil, stirred and broken a couple of 
spits deep. That is my style of seed-bed, 
and though it may be some trouble to pre¬ 
pare, the way the Potatoes romp away and 
increase in it. amply repays all the extra 
trouble it may involve. My neighbour 
nourishes ambitions similar to mine—he 
knows wliat is necessary just as fully as I 
do. His soil is ns good, and he takes care 
to procure the best seeds. The friendly 
rivalry between us spurs us both on, for 
whichever may come out on top at lifting 
time, we both know that, we have suc¬ 
ceeded—and have the best possible crops. 

Then, next In imi>ortance comes my 
Onion bed. I do not claim to grow gigan¬ 
tic bulbs, but I do claim to grow as great a 
weight per pole as any man I know. My 
Onion bed is, designedly, the Celery bed of 
last season. Consequently, the soil is as 
rich as it ought, to be, and is pulverised to 
a depth of 2| feet. The winter has 
weathered it, it is as sweet as soil can be. 
and contains everything an Onion can need. 

I tread the ground till every inch of it is 
solid. Then I prick over the top, rake it 
down finely, draw drills $ inch deep and 
1 foot apart, finally sowing thinly the best 
Ailsa Craig and other varieties I can pro¬ 
cure. I know nearly every seed will ger¬ 
minate, so why sow thickly? 

My family are very fond of Green Peas. 

I often hear them lamenting the fact that 
I cannot give them plenty of Peas all the 
year round. There are some fine varieties, 
hut so there were when I was a boy much 
more than half a century ago. I find new 
names in the catalogues and on the labels, 
hut it is the old, sweet, fat yet delicate 
Peas of my boyhood that are on my table, 
find it is these same old Peas that I enjoy. 
It is so easy to momentarily forget the 
lapse of time. These Peas, to be at their 
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best, must be well grown, and the common 
fault of sowing too thickly reduces many 
varieties of garden Peas to the quality of 
the field Peas. This applies quite as much 
to the dwarf and comparatively small- 
podded varieties as it does to those with 
straw 5 feet or C feet long. Give the plants 
room to develop, otherwise the pods and 
the Peas inside them will not attain their 
full proportions or their full flavour. On 
the other hand, deal too liberally with 
them in the matter of manure and they be¬ 
come gross, and I have seen most ponder¬ 
ous pods containing but tiny Peas and 
empty space. Peas do not require rich 
nitrogenous manures. 

I do not know a single kitchen garden 
crop that is not all the more profitable and 
satisfactory by reason of receiving the best 
treatment. I care not if it be Carrots or 
Cauliflowers, Beans or Broccoli, Parsnips 
or Parsley, they one and all repay the 
worker. The general treatment may be 
summed up in very few words and without 
a lot of bewildering instructions—they 
are, till the ground thoroughly; sow only 
the very finest, strains of seed. .The rest 
Is matter of detail. Then you get not only 
profit, but a considerable amount of 
pleasure from your kitchen garden, and 
whether that pleasure is one of sentiment 
or satisfaction it is none the less a 
pleasure. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 


The weather in Stafford. —Gardening 
here is most backward, almost danger¬ 
ously so. Nearly nothing is in the ground, 
and people all round are advising no un¬ 
due haste. Only very few gardens have 
any seeds in at all, because the ground is 
too wet and the night frosts continue very 
severe, not to speak of the heavy down¬ 
falls of snow we have had. The snow, ex¬ 
cept high up, fortunately does not lie long 
in the open.— Rev. B. R. IIibbert. 

Saponarla ocymoides. I generally lose 
one or two of the older plants of this lovely 
trailer each winter, and the past wet sea¬ 
son has been no exception to the rule. As 
a good plant covers something like a square 
yard of the wall on which I grow them, its 
decease makes quite a gap, but seedlings 
soon spring up, and it is wonderful how 
quickly such a gap is filled. I think there 
is nothing to equal the effect of a plant of 
this Soapwort in full bloom—it is simply 
one great cushion of rosy-pink. Any well- 
drained soil seems to suit it, and it grows 
well in town gardens.— North London. 

Daphne Mezereum.— I have never seen 
this flower so profusely as it has this 
spring. One does not seem to miss the 
leaves w T hile the plants are in flower, and 
if specimens were planted judiciously in 


front of small evergreen shrubs the beauty 
of the leafless Daphne would be enhanced. 
The plant thrives best in a good, deep 
loam, but those who do not possess such 
should not hesitate to plant in a light, a 
gravelly, or a clayey loam, as I have seen 
plants doing remarkably well in all. 

I Specimens of Daphne odora and D. odora 
rubra which I planted in a border facing 
south-west in Hampshire thirty years ago 
are now in splendid condition.—G. G. B. 


Tulip Wm. Copeland. —This, apparently, 
is one of the few Darwin Tulips which not 
only early lends itself to cultivation in 
fibre in bowls, but, as grown by Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, appears to be much improved. 
Indeed, nothing could have been more 
beautiful or refined in appearance than the 
bowls of it seen at the Scottish Drill Hall 
on March LI. Nor were size of flower and 
stature lacking, nor, on the other hand, 
had the examples that weakly, attenuated 
appearance too many Darwins assume 
when grown under glass, proof of their 
impatience at being forced. Rather was 
the sturdy and strong growth an evidence 
of the amenability to the treatment named. 
It is of the heliotrope set and Im¬ 
measurably superior to all others of this 
shade. Rev. H. Ewbank, of a colour akin, 
was also good.—S. V. S. 

The Mimosa (Acacia dealbata).—The 
above has been much in evidence during 
the past month or so in florists’ shops and 
stalls in the market. It is a useful flower 
for cutting, lasting a week or more pro¬ 
vided fresh water be given every other 
day and the base of the shoot reduced. 
The Mimosa, as it is usually called by 
Londoners, makes a capital cool-house 
climber, the flow T ers becoming quite golden 
when within 2 feet of the glass roof. What 
is seen on the market, I assume, comes 
from the south of France, which, happily, 
has not suffered from the hands of the 
Ilun as the northern portion has. In 
Devon and Cornwall good-sized bushes are 
frequently met with out of doors flowering 
splendidly during April and early May, 
and let us hope in spite of the hard weather 
recently it will maintain its reputation this 
spring.—J. M. 

A note from Dublin. —Skirting the 
“ Rocky Road to Dublin ” that very dis¬ 
tinct and elegant-leaved Chilian evergreen, 
Azara microphylla, now lures with its deli¬ 
cate perfume from myriads of flowers, 
rather felt than seen, in various shrub¬ 
beries, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Monkstown and Blackrock. Very attrac¬ 
tive at mid-March was a friend’s rockery 
in a South County Dublin garden with per¬ 
manently established colonies of Iris 
reticulata, the spring Snowflake (Leucojum 
vernum), the dainty little trumpet Daffodil 
(N. minimus), and last, not least, a fine 
informal mantle of our little native Saxi- 
fraga opjiositifolia. The last, indeed, 
originally planted in a rather wide, shallow 
]>oeket, has, happily, encroached on s]wce 
in, over, and through some big boulders, 
giving a glorious bit of warm colouring.— 
K., Dublin. 
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The Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandi- 
floruin).—Tills pretty little flower was 
showing in February almost before the 
snow had disappeared. It comes with the 
Snowdrops and makes a very pretty con¬ 
trast to them with its purple satiny bells. 
It is quite easy to cultivate in a fairly 
light soil, and 1 find it does best in a not 
too sunny position. It does well in a town 
garden. A very pretty effect in the house 
can be obtained with some of these low- 
growing spring flowers in a shallow bowl 
by filling up the bowl with handfuls of 
e;.me mossy Saxifrage and sticking the 
flower-stems into the green cushion thus 
obtained. A bowl of Snowdrops and this 
Sit\vrinehium treated in this way looked 
lovely and lasted in lieauty for several 
days. An equally pretty effect can be ob¬ 
tained with a few Croci, which otherwise 
are not easy to use for Indoor decoration, 
while an advantage of this method of 
ai rangement is that only a few blooms are 
required to make a pretty picture.—O. C. 

Convolvulus Cvteorum. —I was much in¬ 
terested in the article on Convolvulus 
Cneorum, but am extremely doubtful 
about its hardiness. I tried* it here for 
three winters. So far all have died, 
though this year I see one or two with 
same signs of life in them. None have ever 
flowered well, though put out as good-sized 
plants. My other experience has been 
quite different. I put in some plants on 
the top of a high cliff absolutely swept by 
the salt wind and spray (in Tenby). The 
rock garden is so exposed that even 
Tamarisk is usually killed there. The 
hardiest rock plants are burnt up with the 
wind, yet Convolvulus Cneorum has 
doubled in size, and when I saw the plants 
last April they were the neatest and most 
healthy of bushes, the leaves shining silver 
and covered with buds, a few flowers out. 
They attracted everyone’s notice. Me- 
sunbryanthemum, too, ramps for yards 
dow r n the rocks, covering the cliffs with its 
succulent foliage, and later a mass of large 
pink flowers. Here (Godstone) it has 
rotted off by November.—N. S. C. 


New Freeelae.— Five new Freesias were 
shown by the Rev. J. Jacob before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 
25tli, two of them gaining Awards of Merit. 
These were named resi>ectively Rose 
Beauty and Merry Widow. Rose Beauty 
is probably the greatest gain, and, while 
clear and good in tone, well merits the de¬ 
scriptive colour-name given it. It marks 
a considerable colour advance in these 
flowers. Internally the whitened tubes are 
marked by scarlet lines. Under artificial 
light, when the richer tone is modified it 
assumes a refinement of its own. Merry 
Widow is larger, the flowers white, slightly 
flushed with pale mauve, a deeper mauve 
pervading the lobes of the corolla and most 
pronounced as the margins are reached. 
On first opening, the shade is very beauti¬ 
ful. Dairymaid was another of the set, 
charming, certainly, and of a refined 
beauty, its soft butter-toned flowers ap¬ 
pealing to not a few. Dainty in colour 
and elegant withal, these good attributes, 
wedded to fragrance, render them all the 
more valuable at this season of the year.— 
E. H. J. 


Narcissus J. T. Bennett-Poc In bowls.— 

Growing Daffodils in bowls of prepared 
fibre or material akin is a fascinating 
hobby for all, though more particularly 
for the town-dweller, who often enough 
has no garden in which he might grow 
tiie plants of his choice. That being so, 
it is fitting that those so circumstanced 
should know the kind® or varieties which 
respond to the treatment best, and, above 
all, those which, while of elegant grace 


and freedom of 
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of growth and self-supporting that dis¬ 
figuring sticks and ties are unnecessary. 
These things were so obvious in the case 
of some bowls of the above-named Jon¬ 
quil hybrid 1 recently exhibited by Mr. 
Herbert Chapman before the Itoyal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society that a cultural com¬ 
mendation was given to the exhibitor. 
As shown, nothing more elegant or of 
higher ornament for room decoration 
could hardly be conceived, and, being 
choice withal, the variety should be 
noted for ordering another season. A 
foot high or rather less, as exhibited', 
witli cream-coloured perianth segments 
and primrose-coloured trumpet elegantly 
outlined, it is hardly to be beaten for the 
purpose named, while equally desirable 
if grown in pots.—S. V. S. 

Freesla Simplicity.— This variety did not 
secure any award when recently shown, 
though it is certainly one of the daintiest- 
coloured sorts yet introduced. It is also 
distinct in that it is virtually a self- 
coloured variety, that is to say, its flowers 
are unblotched. The prevailing colour is 
delicate mauve: so tender, indeed, as to 
require a good light to see it to advantage, 
a fact which probably militated against its 
not obtaining official recognition when 
shown. It is, however, a variety of great 
beauty, and, as a possible progenitor of a 
self-coloured race, should find its way into 
the collections of those interested in the 
cross-breeding of Freesias. 

Pernettya mucronata.— As a garden 
plant Pernettya mucronata has much to 
commend it, for it is a good evergreen, an 
attractive flowering plant, and showy for 
several months during autumn and winter 
when covered with its brightly-coloured 
berries. Mature plants are usually from 
2 feet to 3 feet high and of varying dia¬ 
meter. for I hey develop in width by means 
of underground stems, the rate of increase 
being determined to some extent by the 
nature of the soil. The glossy green leaves 
are small and neat, but they provide an 
ample covering for the branches. 'In May 
short racemes of white flowers are borne 
from the leaf-axils, and they are followed 
by round fniits which, when ripe, may be 
pink, red, purple, or white, according to 
variety. They vary a good deal in size, 
some plants bearing fruits about the size 
of a field Pea and others fruits almost 
half-an-inch in diameter. The best results 
are obtained by planting in naturally moist 
soil which may be loamy or peaty In 
character. In dry soils the results are less 
favourable, as the bushes are then subject 
to attacks of small insects. Distinct forms 
must be increased by cuttings or layers, 
but if large numbers of plants with mixed- 
coloured fruits are desired, seeds may be 
sown.—D. 

Saxifraga Haagei.— This hybrid is an 
outstanding example of the good resulting 
from intercrossing two species of widely 
distinct habit of growth and thereby em¬ 
bracing the best attributes of both, as has 
happened in its case. Its parents are S. 
saueta x S. Ferdinandi Coburgi. Both 
are yellow-flowered, and both come from 
Macedonia. On the one hand we have the 
free-flowering S. suncta, of amiable growt h 
and sward-like habit, and to which fasti¬ 
diousness is alien, and, on the other, the 
mengre-liabited, less easily accommodated 
S. Ferdinandi Coburgi. of rather sparse 
and erratic flowering, which, apart from 
the intense golden of its flowers, does not 
merit great praise. Yet the two combined, 
or the finer attributes of both embodied in 
a single individual, have resulted in the 
best yellow-flowered garden Saxifrage T 
know, a plant unequalled for freedom of 
growth or prodigal flowering, and of the 


most amiable disposition Imaginable. Less 
sward-like than S. sancta, it is still a per¬ 
fect carpeter, and seen In generous 
breadths as its flower time approaches, 
when its goodly patches show a forest of 
its sturdy stems, cannot but impress any 
plant-lover of its worth. A fine group of 
it just now iu the rock garden at Kew is 
as full of promise as any I have ever seen. 
The plant is quite happy on level or 
slightly raised ground where a certain 
measure of coolness is present.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 


FEWS. 


REPOTTING FERNS. 

The best time for repotting Ferns is after 
they have well started into growth. It is 
sometimes recommended that they should 
bo potted while dormant, but I find it Is 
much better to wait until they have made 
some growth. In the warm fernery they 
ma y not a 11 requ i re 1n rger pots. Some may 
be reduced and potted back into smaller 
pots, but in aU cases it will be better to 
give them some fresh soil. Those that are 
much pot-bound should have the lower 
portion and the crocks cut away, and the 
roots loosened out with a painted stick. 
Most Ferns require putting down a little 
deeper each time they are-potted. This 
particularly applies to the Pterises, 
AsptenJums, etc., which produce new* 
roots from the crown of the plants as they 
advance in growth. If not potted 1 down 
deep enough for these roots to take hold 
of the soil, the plants soon perish. I pre¬ 
fer to keep Ferns in moderately sized 
pots. It is overpobting, combined with too 
much water, that is the cause of failure 
iu Fern culture. The slender-growing 
soils should have plenity of drainage. 
Those with spreading rhizomes do not 
root so deeply, and, as they require more 
surface room than those with a tufted 
caudex, shallow pots or pans may be used 
in preference to pots. It is better to keep 
the soil up. well above the rims of the 
pots. DavalMns seem to grow better 
when potted more in the wav of Orchids. 

Although a little peat may be used in the 
compost for Ferns, it is not always neces¬ 
sary, for many will thrive equally well 
wiicn potted in loam. Most of the Adian- 
tums do better in good fibrous loam, with 
the addition of a little well-rotted manure 
and sufficient sharp sand to keep the soil 
open. Lt. is those with spreading rhizomes 
whfich seem to succeed better in a peaty 
compost. Most of the Aspleniums will l>e 
found to do better with some peat in the 
compost, and for those which root on the 
surface some Sphagnum is beneficial. I 
prefer, however, to put tills on the sur¬ 
face rather .than to mix it with the soil. 
For Lomarias and* other Tree Ferns it is 
a good plan to cover the stems with 
Sphagnum. If fresh Moss is used and 
carefully bound round the stems, it will 
prevent the plants drying up so quickly, 
and will also .preserve the roots which 
come from the base of the crowns. 

In some instances it may be better to 
surface the plants instead of repot, them. 
When this is done, all the old soil should' 
be removed down to where the roots are 
too thick to get it aw^y. For any strong- 
growing sorts a Little artificial manure 
may he mixed with the fresh soil. Care 
should be taken that, the plants are not 
dry when they are surfaced, and they also 
require a Little extra care afterwards 
until the roots get into the new soil, or 
they may suffer from want of water when 
the surface..appears moist. H. L. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE BLACK CURRANT MITE. 


Living In a district in which, ow’ing to th^ 
ravages of the mite, the Black Currant 
plantations have been decimated, I was at¬ 
tracted by the article on the subject by 
Mr. George M. Taylor in G audknincj of 
March 22nd. When I had finished reading 
the article, I was, frankly, puzzled. A 
.quotation or two from Mr. Taylor’s article 
will show the reason why. lie says: 

“ I took every opportunity of finding 
out what was known in regard to the 
life-history of the mite, and once this 
was known with a fair degree of 
accuracy I have been able to deal with 
this pest very drastically and have 
succeeded in clearing my bushes from 
infestation.” 

That is a clear statement. Again after 
detailing his method of dealing with the 
mite (by syringing with compound quassia) 
he reiterates: 

‘‘By following out this method my 
bushes are clean and inite is un¬ 
known.” 

Well and good. Let us now quote from 
the closing paragraph. Mr. Taylor says : 

“ It may be of interest to state that a 
Scottish grower claims to have raised 
a variety that is Immune from the at¬ 
tacks of the mite. ... I have pro¬ 
cured a quantity of this now variety 
and have planted it amongst bushes of 
Roskoop Giant, Senbrook’s Black, 
Lees’ Prolific, Carter’s Champion, Vic¬ 
toria, and Black Naples. The last 
three sorts named are Infested with 
mite, and no attempt will be made to 
disturb them meantime.” 


I ask Mr. Taylor how he squares the 
statement twice made above that his 
bushes are clean and mite is unknown 
with the words of the last sentence? There 
appears to be a discrepency somewhere, as 
the statements are at entire variance. 1 
may be told—most likely I will be—that 
the infested tushes are not in Mr. Taylor’s 
own garden. If such be the case, the fact 
ought clearly to have been stated, for the 
obvious inference is that, as an experiment 
is being conducted, the planting would lie 
in Mr. Taylor’s own garden and under his 
own eye. 

Assuming that the immune, or allegedly 
immune, bushes are in another garden, 
does it not strike Mr. Taylor that it would 
be a very much more praiseworthy action 
to clear the mite from these infested 
bushes fas, apparently, he can do) than to 
expose the other clean bushes—immune or 
not—to the risk of contamination? Ex¬ 
periments are all very well, but unneces¬ 
sary experiments are foolish, and the only 
satisfaction obtainable in this case would 
be a poor one. Either the variety in ques¬ 
tion is immune or if is not, and I fancy it 
could be decided without, as Mr. Taylor 
proposes to do, letting “ the insect have 
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full swing for two or three years.” I fear, 
even sliuild the new variety prove satis¬ 
factory, that. Mr. Taylor’s clean bushes 
will again lie infested wore it only by the 
natural increase in the numbers of the 
mites mistakenly spared for experiment. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT BUDS. 

In reply to “ S. L..” page 15W, I find the 
following method at once easy and effec¬ 
tive :— Crimp up sheets of pajier of about 
the size of this journal and hang them 
from the toughs of the Plums by strings 
some IS inches long. Going round with a 
basketful of these scares, an hour’s work 
will make the whole garden present a 
formidable appearance to the enemy. The 
pendent (’hinese-lantern-like pajiers will 
move in the least breath of wind. In the 
case of wall trees I hang the iiajier scare 
from a 4-foot rod stuck in the wall about 
the middle of tin* tree. The gun Is, how¬ 
ever, a necessary supplement. In practice 
these papers are found to stand the wind 
and rain fora fortnight or more. A small 
piece of black net thrown over a Plum 
bush and secured by the spring of the 
boughs—the work of a few seconds—also 
proves highly effective in its suggestion of 
the trap. This as regards bud protection 
when the trees are bare of leaves. Dam¬ 
son buds seem tin* greatest attraction to 
the bullfinch, then the Plume, then the 
Pears, and lastly the Apples—the last are 
never touched here: indeed, the Plums 
practically ensure the safety of the rest. 

It is obvious that, the attack on the 
Plums is the most to be feared of all bird 
injuries, by reason of the very small size 
of the buds, which enables a single bird to 
do enormous damage in a short time. The 
usual gardener's gun, 20 bore, single barrel, 
using No. 7 shot, is found the most effec¬ 
tive, throwing hard and far. If re-loading 
is practised the common black powder is 
probably the best to use, as the very small 
quantities required with the patent 
powders need very careful measurement. 
Referring to your correspondent’s note. I 
have not observed that the blackbird at¬ 
tacks buds, while the blue tit appears to 
confine its ojicrnlions to the Gooselierry 
hushes. I have not found spraying, 
whether with paraffin emulsion, quassia, 
or even the caustic alkali wash gives any 
really reliable protection against birds. 
The startling and conspicuous scare men¬ 
tioned. backed by the gun, proves here an 
absolute security. Twenty or thirty shots 
form the yearly need in the spring bull¬ 
finch season. Charles V. Hickie. 

Shannon Lawn, Of in, Co. Limerick. 


GARDEN FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 
Not the least interesting and instructive 
of gardening pages are those devoted to 
the above subject. I have often thought it 
might often form part of the curriculum 
of our County Council lecturers, especi¬ 


ally when addressing cottagers and allot¬ 
ment-holders, for these diligent tillers of 
the soil have, in the majority of cases, very 
hazy notions on the subject. A real friend 
is often referred to in condemnatory termfi, 
while nearly all enemies, whether in the 
form of fungi, nist, mildew, or insects art? 
classed as blight. One can possibly afford 
to be a little sentimental towards the bull¬ 
finch where there are acres of fruit-trees, 
but in the small garden it is a ease of three 
things—thorough protection, the destruc¬ 
tion of the bird, or a very small percentage 
of fruit. I think, however, on the whole 
we are fairly w T ell acquainted wMth our 
friends of the garden. It is with the 
enemies w T e have to deal. Their name is 
legion and their methods varied, crafty, 
and often very mysterious. This is in evi¬ 
dence in damage often done to our outdoor 
plants, for who can fix the precise time of 
attack of the minute mite that destroys 
Begonia foliage or the leaf-boring maggot 
that causesso much disfigurement to many 
hardy plants? 

So far as small gardens and allotments 
are concerned there is a more intelligent 
grappling with vegetable than with fruit 
enemies, as show’n by the extra care taken 
in deep cultivation, liming land, early sow¬ 
ing and planting of Onions, spraying 
Potatoes, and the like, but a lamentable 
state of ignorance still exists regarding the 
many enemies of fruit-trees, and until the 
habits and methods of these are fairly well 
known there is little chance of grappling 
with them. True, there are some things 
of which little is yet known even among 
our best and most practical poraologists— 
silver leaf to wit, and the wiiy and where¬ 
fore as to varied attacks of many things— 
but I think it may be taken for granted 
that in the best fruit gardens successful 
grappling with the enemy is an accom¬ 
plished fact. It is in the smaller places 
and among cottagers and allotment-holders 
that one finds ignorance on the subject and 
a corresponding difficulty in dealing wit fi 
it. I have often found, for instance, the* 
defoliation of trees following the attack of 
red spider attributed to a “ rust like that 
which comes on the Wheat,” and it was 
difficult to make the grower understand it 
w T as the work of the countless thousands of 
mites on the under side of the leaves, also 
the sticky mess on the foliage apiiearing 
as the result of aphis is put down to “ gum 
coming from the tree.” The above are two 
of many cases easily explainable, and. as 
above noted, when once the cause is known, 
remedial measures can be adopted to ren¬ 
der foliage distasteful to the enemy or cor¬ 
rective when once the enemy is established. 

Reverting to our enemies, the birds men¬ 
tioned earlier in the note, I am glad to say 
so far as this neigh ton rhood is concerned 
we have seen little of the bullfinch this 
year, but Ike pigeon has l>een very de¬ 
structive, and it Ls difficult to pick nny 
greens. E. B. S. 

H ardwick. 

Caterpillars in Mint bed.— Can* you 
identify the caterpillar of which I send you 
specimens? In proe«*f»s of digging and re¬ 
making a Mint bed, about 0 feet by 3 feet, 
over IfiO of these* caterpillars w’ere found 
in the soil amongst the roots. Are they 
the grubs of the swdft moth? I have from 
time to time turned up one or two of these 
caterpillars in the flower gardeu, but to 
find such a colony of them was surprising. 
The Mint bed wae quite healthy.—L. L. 
Yorke Smith. 

[The caterpillars are those of the ghost 
or swift moth. They feed on various 
fleshy roots and seem not at all particular 
as to w T hat plant they attack. The best 
way to keep them in check is to catch the 
moths at dusk as they fly over the beds in 
June. | 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE NANKEEN LILY (L. testaceum). 
Known also as L. excelsum and L. 
rsabellinum—that last given but rarely 
employed—the Nankeen Lily is among the 
most beautiful and remarkable of the 
genus. Of all known Lilies, too, it is one 
of the most distinct, the clear nankeen tint 
characterising it being possessed by no 
other. Of presumed hybrid origin, with L. 
candldum and L. clmloedonieum as its re- 


tlie midway tendency ’twixt. the bell¬ 
shaped flowers of L. candidum and the 
revolute form of L. chalcedonicum and the 
exceptionally long, pendent buds there is 
much that might bo readily attributed to 
the influence of one or other of the species 
named. The irregularly-formed flowers, 
too, a cliaracteristic clearly shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and consti¬ 
tuting, as it were, a sort of compromise 


shafts to 7 feet high, and these each 
crowned with six to a dozen of its 
pleasantly fragrant flowers render it one of 
the l>est Lilies in cultivation. Among Lilies 
it is an early riser, synchronising in this 
respect with L. eolehicum, also known as 
I;. monadelphum Szovitzianum. As might 
be expected of a Lily of such a stature and 
which at its best produces bulbs of im¬ 
mense size, the Nankeen Lily likes a fairly 
rich soil, at any rate, for a time. Fine 
stature, however, is perhaps less a ques¬ 
tion of soil richness than a long tenure of 
the position, since it follows in the case of 



The Nankeen Lily 

puted parents, there are not wanting signs 
in support of such a conclusion. In this 
connection so long ago as 1875 the late 
Frank Miles wrote in The Garden that 
“after carefully looking at it no one can 
doubt its being a hybrid between L. chalce¬ 
donicum or L. pyrenaicum and L. candi- 
dum. It has the same shaped buds as L. 
candidum, but hanging down like chalce¬ 
donicum.*’ As to L. pyrenaicum, I see no 
evidence of its influence, and the writer 
quoted suggests none. Rut in leafy stem 
and stature, the intufajpediate colour tone, 
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(Lilium testaceum) (sj/ns. L. excels},m a 

between the bell-shaped and the revolute, 
would appear but further proof to the 
same effect. Curiously, both L. candidum 
and L. testaceum sutfer from the same 
disease. It may be but a coincidence, and 
is not stated to furnish additional proof of 
possible relationship. 

Come from what or whence it may, how¬ 
ever, it is, with the single exception of the 
weakness named, one of the best of garden 
Lilies, as it is also one of the most striking 
and distinct. Well established and un¬ 
molested by disease, it will rear its stately 


d L. Tsabcllinhm). 

sandy and light soils where the plant is 
usually more immune from disease. Curi¬ 
ously, too, while in chalky districts one 
may still meet with L. candidum 
moderately healthy, instances are not un¬ 
known xvhere the subject of this note has 
disappeared at a surprising rate in like 
places after revelling in them for years. 
In any case abundance of sand may well 
enter into the make up of most soils, while 
those that are heavy or w'et should lx* 
changed for others of lighter material and 
perfect drainage. The bulbs should be 
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planted C inches or 8 inches deep, prefer¬ 
ably in a sunny position. Its flowering ' 
period is July. 

A hybrid raised by me by crossing 
chalcedonicum and tcstaceum a few yeans 
ago promises to be of some interest. Of 
the seed sown a solitary seedling alone ap¬ 
peared, which first flowered in July, 1914. 
The colour, a refined and beautiful orange, 
appealed to me as distinct. Since then, 
however, the colour depth has improved, 
and in 1918 had a greater leaning to scar¬ 
let than I had before remarked. Probably, 
too, in a more loamy soil than mine the 
colour will still deepen. It is out of the 
soil with testa mini, has much of its good 
stature, reaching to nearly 5 feet high last 
year, the crowded leaf character and the 
reflexing flowers leaning—save that they 
are much larger—to Tv. chalcedonicum. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

GREEN HELLEBORES FROM 
GLASNEVIN. 

The other day a box arrived from Glas- 
nevin containing eight distinct forms of 
green Hellebores. So interesting a collec¬ 
tion is not often met with, and it may be 
well to share my delight and interest in 
them with others. Sir Frederick Moore, 
in an accompanying letter, tells me they 
are the result of a great hunt he made all 
over the Continent for si>ecies and natural 
varieties. Some were the result of a visit 
to Berlin, others were sent by Regel from 
St. Petersburg in the early eighties. As 
these eight forms lie on the table before 
me, that which first catches the eye is 

H. cyclophyllus, a Greek species and 
a very handsome one. It has large, well¬ 
shaped flowers 1| inches across in their 
natural globular ]>osition and well over 
2 inches if the sepals are flattened out. 
Tiie flowers are pendent and of a very 
charming yellow-green shade, unlike that 
of any other. The leaflets on the flower- 
stalks, too, have a great deal of character 
of their own in their widely-winged 
I)etioles that clasp the main stalk and end 
in five handsome rich green leaflets very 
slightly toothed, reminding one of those of 
some shrub, perhaps a Staphylea. Our 
native 

II. viridis is represented by a form with 
rich emerald-green flowers, as green as 
Grass one might well say, and surely ns 
brilliantly green as those of any flower. A 
shade lighter than the foliage and well set 
off by the boss of creamy-yellow anthers in 
their heart, this form is certainly one of 
the best. Though smaller In flower than 
those I have growing here, it is more* 
brilliant in colour. 

IT. viridis Jacquintaxanus Is remark¬ 
able. for its congested habit of growth, the’ 
small malachite-green flowers being sur¬ 
rounded by curling, dee ply-toothed leaflets, 
n. viridis var. grnndiflorus looks more 
familiar, and Is of a lighter, perhaps less 
effective shade of green. 

H. viridis multifidis purpureus is 
very dainty, the sepals a soft shade of Eau- 
do Nil green inside and flushed or shot 
with lilac and purple outside, the combina-. 
tion of colours reminding one of the 
metallic sheen of a pigeon’s throat. 

H. viridis odorus possesses a very dis¬ 
tinct, sweet scent, with a whiff of spring j 
in a Devonshire lane about it, half prim¬ 
rose, half purple orchis. Its leaflets are 
beautifully decorated with bright red 
teeth, and the flower is a pale yellowish- 
green within and stained with red outside. 
II. v. airovirens has light green flowers, 
much suffused with purple outside, and 
narrow stiff leaflets in threes, making a 
pleasantly light and graceful spray. The 
last is H. v. odorus intermedius, which I 
take to be a distinct^species more nearly 
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related to H. orientalis than to H. viridis, 
from its leathery wide leaflets and large 
lurid flowers with more of purple than 
green in their colouring. 

There is a wonderful charm about all 
these contrasting forms and their shades 
of green as I look at them now that they 
liave been replaced in a glass bowl with 
the more widely-known speaies II. foetidus 
and corsicus from my own garden added to 
them. H. cyctapliyllue still stands out as 
the best both in form and.colour. 

E. A. Bowi.es. 


PLANTING LARGE VERSUS SMALL 
BULBS OF LILIUMS. 

E. H. Jenkins, in his article on Lilium 
monadelphum Szovdtzianum (page 121), 
does well to emphasise the fact that large 
bulbs are by ho means the best for per¬ 
manent planting. Though fully recog¬ 
nised by some, this is Ignored by many, 
who look upon a large bulb as sure to 
give the best results. The Lilium re¬ 
ferred to is one of those that require to 
be well established before It will give of 
its .best. The nourishment is derived 1 
from the stout, thong-like roots from the 
base of the bulb, which require time for 
their development. It does not, as in the 
case of many Lilies, produce a quantity 
of roots from the base of the stem. As a 
rule, the first season's display of flowers 
after planting is hut a meagre one, but 
If the conditions are favourable It will 
improve year Ivy year. Many years ago I 
had the handling of a large quantity of 
bulbs of this Lily collected in the Black 
Sea region. Most of them were magnifi¬ 
cent bulbs—large, plump, and very heavy. 
In a state of nature they must have been 
a grand' sight when in bloom. Though 
the soil and conditions were favourable, 
they, however, proved lo bo a compara¬ 
tive failure, and only a small percentage 
of them became really established, the 
smaller bulbs giving the best results. 
While the advantage of planting eoni- 
piratlvely small, vigorous bulbs applies 
to mosl Lilies, there are some less marked 
in this respect than others. A good ex¬ 
ample of the benefits to be derived from 
the planting of young bulbs is to be found 
in tiie case of the Himalayan Lilium 
gignnteum. Trior to the war large bulbs 
of this Idly were sent here from Holland 
during the winter. Though plump ami 
heavy, they had few, if any, basal roots, 
and. however carefully attended to, they 
never flowered in a satisfactory manner. 
Many would-be growers of Lilium gigan- 
teum .have been disappointed in this way, 
and in my early days I must, confess that 
I was one of the number. W. T. 

VERBENAS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Many owners of gardens will find it diffi¬ 
cult to fill their flower-beds this year, 
especially those who, in past years, de¬ 
pended upon the pot and box grown plants, 
such as Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
etc., and who, when the war came, dis¬ 
posed of their stocks. Hundreds of culti¬ 
vators will depend upon plants of a 
hardier nature, including annuals and 
biennials as well as perennials, and, for 
the first time, perliai>s, realise their charm 
and usefulness. 

I strongly recommend cultivators to raise 
from seed a good batch of Verbenas, either 
in separate or mixed colours. The seeds 
should be sown in pans or boxes in a warm 
greenhouse or a frame, and the seedlings 
must be duly transplanted into boxes oV 
beds in frames prior to their being planted 
in their flowering quarters. A generatiou 
ago one often saw grand beds of these 


Verbenas, and in those days there was not 
such a variety as regards colour as now. 
When planted out, a fairly friable soil, 
neither heavy nor very light, is the best. 
In case dry weather comes the cultivator 
should be prepared with a suitable 
# matcrlal for surface-mulching, as the 
plants are liable to become mildewed. 
Also avoid positions where there are cold 
draughts. The foliage of healthy plants 
forms a lovely background to the trusses 
of brightly-coloured flowers. By sowing 
the seeds in March and planting out the 
first week in June there should be from 
July to November a rich harvest of blos¬ 
som—white, various shades, light and deep, 
and strii>ed. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The prostrate Rosemary.— I was sur¬ 
prised to see a note in Gardening of 
February 22nd (page 90) in which “ A. T. 
J.” suggests that the prostrate form of 
Rosemary might be used in districts which 
are too severe for the common upright 
form. I find the prostrate form much less 
hardy than the type, and I believe this is 
the experience of the majority of folk who 
live in any but such warm districts as do 
not affect either form in winter. I know 
of specimens of the common Rosemary in 
cottage gardens which, from their size and 
girth of trunk, must be of great age. One 
in particular, trained up a cottage wall 
two miles from here, is the largest I have 
ever seen anywhere. It must be quite 
15 feet high. And the plant lias never 
suffered in my own garden. But although 
I have tried it several times in very favour¬ 
able situations, warm, light soil, full sun, 
ami rocks to lie upon, the prostrate Rose¬ 
mary lias always been killed here in any 
but the very mildest of winters. One might 
reasonably suppose it to be otherwise. One 
would expect the low prostrate growths 
to get a more thorough ripening from sun¬ 
baked rocks than the erect shoots of the 
type, and one would also think that lying 
so close to the ground and so escaping the 
worst of any cutting east AVinds that hap¬ 
pened to be about would add still more to 
their chances of surviving bad winters. 
Yet the fact remains that here, at any rate, 
Itosmarinus prostratus perishes while the 
common form survives. Whatever the 
reason, it is a pity, for certainly the 
prostrate Rosemary is an exceedingly 
pretty plant.—C i.abence Elliott, Stew ti¬ 
nge. 

Jonquils. —Perhaps, in part, owing to 
their less showy nature, Jonquils appear 
to be much less frequently planted than 
the other Narcissi. Yet they are by no 
means without beauty, and if they do not 
so readily arrest attention as some of the 
more obtrusive members of the family their 
delicate perfume atones for any short¬ 
coming in other respects. Jonquils appear 
to me to be more specially adapted for 
border work than for growing in Grass, 
and they fill up a blank between the 
later of the trumpet varieties and the 
Pbeasant’e-eye. They are, too, very useful 
when grown in pots for greenhouse work, 
although for this purpose they are less 
amenable to forcing than many other bulbs, 
a moderate heat, apparently, suiting them 
better.— Kirk. 

Biennials. —Ouc is apt, at times, more 
especially in these busy days, to overlook 
the sowing of biennials at the correct time. 
There is, of course, uo hurry as yet, early 
May, in a general way, being soon enough, 
the usual things sown at tliat time being 
Campanulas, Canterbury Bells, Mynsotis. 
Sweet Williams, and Wallflowers. At the 
same time seeds of hardy perennials may 
lie sown. 
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INDOOR PLANTS 

EASTER FLOWERS. 


Tiiere is Always a great demand for 
flowers at Easter, more particularly white 
ones, as they are so much appreciated for 
church decoration. The Arum Lily has, 
for this purpose, long been a general 
favourite, both grown In i>ots and for 
cutting. In the case of these last the long¬ 
stemmed blossoms are much more valued 
than the short, ones. So great is the de¬ 
mand for the Arum Lily at Easter that 
there is always a shortage of good blooms 
at that season. 

Liijum longiklordm has of late years 
come prominently to the front for Easter 
decorations, but the bulbs are now scarce, 


as much fewer have been imported since 
the war. Good flowers have, during the 
present season, been fetching high prices, 
and with the near approach of Easter their 
value will no doubt be greatly enhanced. 
Provided they are kept clear of aphides 
these Lillies give but little trouble. Liliuin 
longriflorum Harrlsi. herewith illustrated, 
is popularly known as the Easter Lily of 
Bermuda. At one time it was largely 
grown for flowering about Easter, but 
since the practice of retarding the Japan¬ 
ese bulbs of Liliuin longiflorum has be¬ 
come so universal, the Bermuda ones are 
not in such request as they previously 
were. In Bermuda the bulbs ripen early, 
so that in normal times they reached this 
country in August. If potted as soon as 
possible, they very quickly pushed out 
root* and took pos^es&ion of , thl -soil. 
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Given a greenhouse temperature, they 
would make steady progress during the 
winter, and In spring quickly rosi>oml to a 
lUtle additional heat if it was required to 
have them in bloom within a stipulate 
time. Good bulbs will require pots from 
5 inches to fi inches in diameter, while 
masses or clumps may l>e formed by put¬ 
ting several bulbs together in large pots. 
In potting, space should he loft for a good 
top-dressing when the stems develop and 
roots push out from their base. Retarded 
bulbs of Lllium spooiosum may be had in 
flower by Easter, the white-flowered 
variety, Krnetzori, being the most appre¬ 
ciated, though the coloured kinds form 


highly decorative specimens. As with the 
Lilies, 

Indian Azaleas are much loss numerous 
than of old, the one time plentiful supply 
from Belgium being checked. While that 
l>opular white-flowered variety, Deutsche 
Perle, will in many eases be over by Easter, 
a good white, late in expanding, is Niobe. 
Others of the same tint are Mine. Her¬ 
mann Siedel and Vervieneana alba, while 
for cutting, large plants of the old Azalea 
lndica alba are extremely useful. 

Spir;ea japonic a, ns it is generally 
termed, though it is now included in the 
genus Astilbe, is, when gently forced, much 
valued for flowering in the spring. Pro¬ 
vided the handsomely-cut leaves are 
allowed space for their development, this 
Spiraea is very striking from a foliage point 
of view, and, of course, doubly so when 


crowned witli its erect spike* of pure white 
plumose blossoms. 

Primulas, too, contribute their quota to 
the flowers of Easter, though by that time 
many of them will be over. The old double 
white variety, which does not produce 
seeds, but is increased by cuttings or a 
modified form of layering, is, a* a rule, in 
full flower at that season. The 

Marguerite has of late years developed 
into a subject for blooming practically 
throughout the year, and neat, well- 
flowered pot plants arc of great service for 
Easter decoration. The form known as 
Winter White is particularly useful for 
this purpose. 

White-flowered Cinerarias, too, have 
their uses, and, as a matter of fact, so 
have the coloured • kinds as well. Care 
must be exercised in order to prevent them 
flowering too early. Other white flowers 
that bloom at the required season are the 
ever-weleome Lily of the Valley, when 
grown in clumps or masses, and two very 
beautiful Deutzias, namely, D. gracilis and 
D. Lemoinci, both of which force very 
readily, and, as pot plants or in the form of 
cut sprays, are always admired. 

Erica candtdissima, a plant of upright 
growth, with a great profusion of pure 
white tubular-shaped blossoms, is one of 
the most charming of greenhouse Heaths 
that flower- in the spring. The more 
fragile-looking Erica persoluta alba is also 
very pleasing 

Carnations are more generally regarded 
from the cut flower standpoint than as 
decorative plants in pots, but for both pur¬ 
poses they are of great service. There is 
now a wide range of colour in the blossoms, 
and, for cutting, the long, firm stems stand 
them in good stead. 

Cytisus racemosus, popularly termed 
Genista, may be had in flower about the 
period of Easter, and though the yellow’ 
blossoms are not the colour usually identi¬ 
fied with that season, yet they make a 
goodly show’, and can be purchased at a 
comparatively cheap rate. Next we have 

Tulips, both grow 7 n in pots and in a cut 
State, and some of the later Narcissi. 

In estimating the flow’ers available for 
Easter it must be borne in mind that there 
are various pohvts to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. In the first place the period of 
Easter varies to a certain extent, and the 
weather in spring much more so. Conveni¬ 
ences for forcing or retarding the flowering 
of the different subjects are also necessary 
w’hen so much depends ui>on having the 
blooms in time, whatever be the weather. 

In the above list I omitted to mention 
the Hippeastrums, w’hoso large Lily-like 
flow’ers, borne on their tall, stately stems, 
have a very fine effect when grouped. 

_K. R. W. 

BEGONIAS, PLANTING OUT. 

I have a quantity of Begonia bulbs which 
have been in a cellar for about eighteen 
months and w’ere not planted out last year. 
They are now alive and sending out long 
shoots. Are they of any further use for 
planting out this summer? 

Fredk. Gresley. 

[We are surprised that after such a long 
time any of your Begonia tubers are still 
alive. As they have pushed out long, weak 
shoots those shoots w’ill be quite useless 
for flowering this year. The ouly thing 
you can do is to cut off all these shoot6 to 
within an inch of the tuber. Then lay 
them into shallow 7 boxes of soil made up of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. They should 
he buried at such a depth that the upper 
part of the tuber is just below 7 the surface 
of the soil. When finished, w’ater through 
a fine rose and stand the box or boxes in a 
good, light position in the greenhouse. 
Under these conditions secondary shoots 
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will soon be pushed out, which, though 
Inter in flowering than would have been 
the case had the earlier ones been saved, 
will in due time bloom- If you have no 
greenhouse the boxes of tubers may be put 
into a frame, covering it during frosty 
nights. Failing either of these they may 
be stood in a sunny window. In putting 
in the tubers a space of about an inch 
should be left between each one to allow 
for the development of the roots. If this 
is done they may, when sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, be removed from the boxes without 
injury. Whether you plant out direct 
from the boxes or pot them before doing so 
will depend upon the progress the plants 
have made.] 


GHRYSflfUHEIJUp. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abutllon8. —For some reason, difficult to 
understand, owners of greenhouses to-day 
seldom include in their collections of plants 
Abutilons. Perhaps it is because the 
flowers are of little value for cutting, a 
very important condition with some in 
these days. One may say of them thar 
they need nothing more in the way of cul¬ 
ture than the treatment accorded to other 
tenants of a greenhouse, like Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, etc., and can be propa¬ 
gated either from seed, which may be sown 
now, or from cuttings of ripened wood 
taken after flowering. Abutilons may also 
be trained out land bloomed under the 
rafters in the greenhouse, or on a wall. 
Their value, too, for plunging in pots in 
beds and borders in the summer must also 
be taken into account. Loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little partly-rotted manure 
and a dash of sand, make a suitable com¬ 
post for them, and good drainage should be 
ensured. By pinching out the flower-buds 
in summer one can have them in bloom in 
late autumn and winter in a fairly warm 
house.— Townsman. 

Cal ad I um argyrltes.— Noble as are the 

Large-growing varieties of Caladium, this 
small-lea veil kind is, for general purposes, 
perhaps more useful than any other. It 
was introduced from Brazil a little over 
sixty years ago, and soon became popular, 
the light green leaves, so freely marked 
with white, being admired by everyone. 
For edging groups of the larger varieties 
and for similar purposes it is of great 
value, while for table decoration it is ex¬ 
ceedingly useful. Though but a small 
grower, tide Caladium is very prolific of 
leaves, so that it forms well-balanced tufts 
of foliage. It grows freely under suitable 
conditions, and the tubers will, during a 
single season, push up several crowns. If 
it is desired to increase the stock these 
tubers may, when dormant and just before 
they start into growth, be divided up into 
ns many pieces as there are distinct 
crowns. If these are potted and placed in 
the stove they will soon push away freely. 
—W. T. 

Freesia Pinkie.—' This is the latest, good 
addition to these fragrant and welcome 
flowers, the variety securing an Award of 
Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society 
on March 25tli last, when shown by the 
Rev. J. Jacob, it is as distinct and beauti¬ 
ful as it is refined; distinct in the two-fold 
sense that the colour is the clearest rose- 
pink yet seen in these flowers and a great 
advance upon anything of its shade, and 
also in the fact that the blooms, usually 
erectly disposed, face the observer with a 
semi-horizontal inclination, an entirely 
new feature which should make it valuable 
for personal adornment and in other ways. 
The flowers are not of the largest size, but 
the colour is of the cheeriest description, 
whether by day or under artificial light. 
The variety is also one of the most 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUM 
BORDERS. 

In pre-war years the superintendents of 
the London and chief provincial parks 
knew well how to use the border Chrys¬ 
anthemum to the best advantage. Our 
nurserymen now offer select lists of varie¬ 
ties that flower from early in August to 
the middle of November. If a judicious 
selection of the varieties be made there 
will be a wealth of blossom in the borders 
during the period named. Associated with 
Michaelmas Daisies the Chrysanthemums 
have an added beauty. It is not necessary 
to grow the young plants in pots. 1 much 
prefer to plant them out. in nursery beds, 
and, in due course, lift and transplant 
them to their flowering quarters. So 
treated, they soon form nice bushy epeci 
mens. If rooted cuttings are purchased 
or a stock of cuttings is now rooted in tin 
home garden, treat them as followsOn 
a firm, level base place a layer of sifted 
ashes 1 inch deep, on the ashes another 
layer of well-rotted manure 2 inches deep, 
and, finally, a layer of good compost 
3 inches deep, riant the rooted Chrys¬ 
anthemums 4 inches apart each way, water 
and keep them rather close for several 
days, then admit plenty of air. In due 
time they must be fully exposed. When 
the planting is being carried out the culti¬ 
vator should insert a spade, or, better still, 
a fork, under the roots and lift about half- 
a-dozen plants at a time, and he will find 
that, practically, the whole of the soil will 
adhere to the roots and the plants will not 
suffer any check. 


long and then bear another flower-bud. 
The only thing to do is to remove the bud; 
even then the next new shoot has scarcely 
grown another inch in length when it, in 
turn, bears a flower-bud. Each new shoot 
is weaker. In time, probably at the end 
of a month or so, free growth reasserts it¬ 
self and overcomes the flower-buds, but, as 
stated above, valuable time has been lost. 
If the first flower-bud, which causes the 
first break, is followed by side shoots bear¬ 
ing more young buds, the cultivator should 
not hesitate to pinch off the end of the 
shoot three or four joints down. In five 
cases out of six the new side shoots that 
grow, after this treatment, will be free 
from buds. Severe pinching back also has 
the effect of retarding the formation of the 
crown, or August bud, but hi some in¬ 
stances where the varieties are naturally 
early ones and are required to be in flower 
at tiie same time as later sorts the pinch¬ 
ing will be ail advantage. G. G. B. 


Select vatueties. — Almirante (red, 
shaded scarlet), Abe room Beauty (bronzy 
red), Bertie (terra-cotta), Ohatillon (sal¬ 
mon and gold), Cninfordia (golden-yellow), 
Diana (bronzy-red), Gertie (salmon-pink). 
Dolly Reeves (rich pink), Grosvenor 
(white), James Bateman (rosy-pink), 
Hermione (pure white), Leslie (buttercup- 
yellow), Mrs. Roots (pure white), Nor¬ 
mandie (blush-pink), Provence (rose-pink). 
Perfection (golden-yellow). Sanctity (pure 
white), Robbie Burns (rosy-cerise), Venise 
(golden-yellow), and Vulcan (rich crim¬ 
son). The following single-flowered varie¬ 
ties are also good:—White City, Newton 
Scarlet, Nellie Anderson (yellow), Dorando 
(lemon-yellow), Firebrand (rich crimson), 
Kitty Riches (pink), Kingcup (bright, 
yellow), Kathleen (golden-salmon). Snow 
storm (pure white), Pink Gem, Spitfir» 
(crimson). Rosy Morn (rosy-red). Carrie 
Lux ford (rich crimson), Amber Gem and 
Jortln Foster (apricot). G G. B. 


PERSISTENT BUD-FORMATION. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums* 8lx 
varieties of crimson and chestnut colours 

(L. E. IU.;.--There are several excellent 
highly-coloured Japanese varieties of the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums that are 
worthy of a place in all garden#?. 
Goacher’s Crimson is a well-known bright 
crimson variety, a bronze with gold re¬ 
verse. It is of sturdy habit, height rather 
less than 3 feet, and flowering in Septem¬ 
ber. Ethel Blades is another distinct sort, 
the blossoms of good form. Each flower 
stands out on a wiry flower-stalk; colour, 
bright chestnut. It comes into bloom at 
end of September. Almirante is one of 
the best of the richly-coloured outdoor 
sorts. By some the colour is described»a« 
chestnut-crimson, and by others red with 
scarlet shadings. The pLaut is very free- 
flowering, and by market men it is re¬ 
garded as the best, selling variety, and they 
further state there is no other variety of 
its colour. Roi des Precoces is a very old 
variety, but of late has again come to be 
regarded with favour. It is of good, bushy 
habit, yielding blossoms in mid-October of 
a deep crimson colour. Crimson Marie 
Masse is often referred to as Bronze Marie 
Masse. The reason for this latter descrip¬ 
tive name is that the flowers pale with age, 
but in their earlier period of flowering the 
colour is distinctly crimson or rich bronze- 
crimson. The plant has an ideal branching 
habit, is very free-flowering, and is in 
bloom during September and October. 
Dick Barnes is a new sort, distributed, I 
believe, in 1917. The colour is roey- 
crimson.—D. B. C. 


fragrant. 
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Many amateur cultivators are puzzled as 
to how they should treat their plants when 
the latter, Instead of making free growth, 
persist in forming buds. It is very annoy 
lng, as valuable time is lost owing to th< 
untimely arrest of growth of stem and 
leaves. ’ Som* time during the months of 
March, April, May, or June the plants 
bear a bud which causes a break, that is, 
while the bud is being formed, side shoots 
from the axils of the leaves, just below it, 
commence to grow', too. These side shoots 
quickly overcome the bud, which shrivels 
up. In the ordinary course the new side 
shoots grow on till early in August or a 
few weeks longer before they, in turn, bear 
flower-buds—the all-important buds which 
are to develop into exhibition blooms. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the ease of some varieties 
the side shoots only grow' about 1 inch 


Chrysanthemum Enfield White.— For two 

seasons I linve grow'n a late kind under 
this name. It is a strong grower ami 
blooms from Christmas onw’ard. This? 
year plants rooted early in the year were 
put into boxes in June. Having only a 
small house from which the frost is ex¬ 
cluded they were put into this in autumn. 
Being somewhat dark the shoots were 
trained just under the glass. In this posi¬ 
tion they gave nice trusses of flow'ers for a 
wedding on January 15th. J. C. F. C. 

Loam for Chrysanthemums (Grower).— 
If the loam is passed 'through an inch mesh 
sieve before using it for potting the plants 
into 3-inch and 4-inch pots, the work is 
much facilitated. If the turf is chopped 
well, it is ea sily parsed through .the sieve, 
and without the loss of any of the fibre. 

Original from 
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HOOIH AND WINDOW. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 

These are grown for late autumn and 
early winter bloom, and very useful tliey 
are at that time, when Carnations gene¬ 
rally are over, and so many things in the 
outdoor garden are past their best. They 
are, however, equally serviceable during 
the spring, and it is possible to have .i 
good supply of Carnations up to the time 
they begin to flower in the open ground'. 
We do not consider this race of Carna¬ 
tions of much service for mid-winter 
bloom ; they form buds freely in the 
autumn, but the blooms do not seem to 
have much substance when they open, 
and quickly fade. From the beginning of 
March onward they come good in form 
and colour. The 


open ground. Healthy young seedlings 
put out early in April will grow into 
specimens large enough for 7-inch pots, 
and they will be crowded' with buds by 
the close of the summer. Early planting 
admits of early lifting, the plants being 
large enough to pot up by the middle of 
August. Flower-spikes will be thrown 
u.p, when these plants are doing well, 
early in July ; but these will have to be 
pinched off, as the blooms are not re¬ 
quired before October, just as outdoor 
things are mostly over, and the formation 
of side growths is thereby encouraged, so 
that compact, leafy specimens with abun¬ 
dant foliage down to the rim of the pot 
are obtained. From the beginning of 
August the flower-stems should be allowed 
to push up, as those will give a crop of 


Marguerite Carnations . 


Culture of the Marguerite Carnations 
1? very simple, consisting in putting them 
out in early spring in well-worked', fairly 
enriched ground, and lifting and potting 
them kite in summer or early in autumn. 
Many sow the seed in early spring, in 
warmth, but we prefer to sow in July or 
early in August in a cold frame. The 
seed germinates freely at that season, and 
the young plants can be kept, in a cool 
house through the winter, coming into the 
open air in spring, without having been 
.subjected to the debilitating effect of 
artificial heat. No hardening off is neces¬ 
sary, as is indispensable In the case of 
plants raised in heat in February; and if 
planting out for the summer months is 
to be practised, the young plants can be 
set out a mouth or six weeks earlier than 
can otherwise be tbe case. Some grow 
tbevse Carnations in pots during the sum- 
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bloom during the autumn and early win¬ 
ter months. If the weather is dry, it is 
advisable to give a good watering the day 
previous to lifting. Tots only large 
enough to contain the roots should be 
used, as tile object is to get the plants as 
[K>t-bound as possible by winter. The 
small amount of fresh soil necessary 
should be very fine, so that it can be 
worked in among the roots. If the plants 
are stood in a cold frame, shaded' from 
hot sun, and kept rather close for a few 
days, they will soon make new roots, and 
can then be exposed to the full sun. We 
have had plants treated as above recom¬ 
mended, the roots of which could hardly 
Ik> got into 8-inch i>ot.s, and which gave a 
constant succession of bloom from No¬ 
vember to July. The colours, too, arc 
really good, ranging from pure while to 
very dark crimson, and I he flowers have 
the true Clove scent. 


CUT FLOWERS FOR EASTER. 
Having had in the past to furnish a quan¬ 
tity of cut flowers and plants in bloom for 
Easter a few notes as to the various sub¬ 
jects employed to meet the demand may be 
of interest at the present moment. 

| Touching first of all on hardy shrubs that 
! are easily forced, the following wore those 
chiefly made use of, viz., I'eutzia gracilis, 
Guelder Rose, Lilacs, Staj !iylea colehiea, 
and Azalea mollis in variety. These were 
supplemented with Indian Azaleas, among 
which the double white varieties largely 
predominated. The hardy shrubs were 
Potted in good time and stood on a bed of 
ashes, the only protection given being that 
accorded the pots, which were surrounded 
with litter as a protection against frost. 
After being exposed iu this way to the 
elements the plants quickly resiamded 
when taken in to be forced, and, when 
Easter fell late, required but a slight 
amount of warmth to get them in flower. 
In addition to the foregoing a good batch 
of Arum Lilies was always held iu reserve, 
and the same with regard to Lilium 
Ilarrisi. Eupatorium vernale was grown 
in good quantity for the purpose. Although 
not of such gre it value for cutting as many 
of the subjects already mimed, they wore 
invaluable for the furnishing of rooms as 
well as the sliow r -liouse, as the Heliotrope¬ 
like fragrance exhaled by the flowers is 
much appreciated. 

A good number of Marguerites was also 
timed to come into bloom at the season 
specified, among them being a few old 
plants held over from the previous year. 
Enst Lothian Stocks and the Wallflower¬ 
leaved perpetual-flowering variety All the 
Year Round played an important part, the 
plants being raised from seed sown in 
autumn. Then there were Cinerarias of 
both the stellata and polyantha varieties, 
and Primula malacoides. Early-flowering 
Pelargoniums of varieties such as Kingston 
Beauty and Princess Alice, the double 
white Belle de Jour, Mme. Thibaut, and 
Triomphe de St. Maud were all invaluable, 
and the same with regard to Cyclamens, 
among which the giant white-flowered tyi>e 
figured very conspicuously. A good few 
plants of Sell iza nth us Wisetoneusis wore 
usually in flower at this time, and the 
same with respect to the taller and large- 
flowered hybrids. A good number of 
double-flowered Tulips, particularly white 
ones, was retarded for the purpose, and of 
Polyanthus Narcissus also. Then there 
were Freesias, Lily of the Valley, Spirrna 
japonica, aud S. astiiboides, and, when 
Easter fell early, both single and double 
Hyacinths. Narcissus jioeticus ornatus 
always proved useful, and in some seasons 
N. bicolor Empress could be held over to 
enhance the display. 

For the dinner-table Daffodils in variety. 
Tulips, Cyclamens, Pelargoniums, Azaleas, 
and Sell iza nth us were the flowers chiefly 
employed, one kind of bloom only being 
used on each occasion. 

Stove.— Wilier© fine-foliaged plants are 
grown there will now r , or shortly, be some 
repotting to be done. Such plants appre¬ 
ciate very fibrous material, and it is im¬ 
perative that the drainage of the pots be 
perfect; indeed, it pays to overhaul the 
drainage, whether repotting is to be done 
or not, for clogged drainage is a menace 
to the health of any plant, especially to 
those which require stove treatnient. 
Gloxinias make a useful show in this 
house, and a l>aich of recently started 
plants may shortly need more space. 
.Seeds sown ait this time will give plants 
for late autumn blooming. The syringe 
may now be used twice daily in this house 
on sunny days. Temperature from Go 
dogs, to G8 clegs, ait daybreak; ventila¬ 
tion may be given when the thermometer 
indicates 80 dogs.—,-W. McG. 
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PEACH-TREES IN UNHEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 

Could you give me any advice about the 
management of four Peach-trees which are 
growing and in blossom in an unheated 
greenhouse in a garden I have just bought? | 
They are large trees and the greenhouse 
has a beautiful exposure. Is there any 
chance of the Peaches ripening?—(M bs.) 
R. F. Webster, Stonehaven. 

[From our personal knowledge of the 
town from which you write and its 
proximity to the sea you should, unless 
very severe weather should again occur, be 
able to save the crop on the Peach-trees 
now in bloom. If you could in any way 
cover the roof at night yrith canvas or 
something of a similar nature success 
would be more certain. In saying tills we 
are, of course, assuming that you will take 
the necessary steps to secure a good set of 
fruit by artificially pollinating the blos¬ 
soms either with the aid of a rabbit’s tail 
or a camel-hair brush. By lightly passing 
one or the other over the stamens of the 
blooms the pollen will be dispersed and 
fall on and adhere to the stigmas. If there 
are large and small flowered varieties, 
operate on one of the latter first and then 
a large-flowered one. By so doing a better 
set Is ensured. To make sure of the pollen 
being dry and potent admit a small amount 
of air say about 9 a.m., and increase it 
as the day wears on, more or less accord¬ 
ing to the weather, and carry out the ferti¬ 
lising about the middle of the day. Close 
the house again about 2 p.m., or earlier if 
the weather turns dull. Keep the atmo¬ 
sphere quite dry while the trees are in 
flower and until setting is complete. When 
this stage is reached, disbudding should be 
commenced, which, if you do not under¬ 
stand, get a practical man in your district 
to do it for you, as it is most difficult to 
explain in a reply.] 


FERTILISING THE FLOWERS OF 
FRUIT-TREES. 

In the winter of 1913-14 I planted a dozen 
single cordon Plums, three each of Czar, 
Monarch, Coe’s Golden Drop, and Victoria, 
on my garden wall facing south. They 
have flowered every year since, more or 
less, but hardly a fruit can I get, usually 
about a dozen Czar, but none of the others. 
I lifted them all in the autumn of 1917 and 
replanted, putting the Victoria in the open. 
They flowered a bit last spring, but it was 
an exceptionally cold year and I did not 
look for much. I see the trees are full of 
fruit-buds this year, so would be very 
grateful if you would explain how to go 
about hand fertilising. Those on the wall 
(6 feeU are up over the top now and the 
tops are likely to catch cold winds. Does 
hanging tiffany in front of .them when in 
bloom not prevent fertilising by bees, etc.? 

I have two dozen cordon Apples along 
the rest of the wall and they are quite 
satisfactory. J. G. Williamson. 

[As is well known, to ensure fertility in 
the flowers of fruit-trees as well as of 
other plants it is necessary that the pollen 
be distributed. This operation is natur¬ 
ally performed by the breezes of spring, or 
more frequently by insects, chief among 
these being bees. It so happens, at times, 
that reliance cannot be placed on these 
natural agencies. The sun may have been 
sufficiently genial to expand the flowers, 
yet, at the same time, the atmosphere may 
be too cold for bees to leave the hive save 
for a very short period, and, in addition, 
the low temperature may prevent the 
hatching of other inserts which are useful 
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in fertilising the flowers of fruit-trees. In 
such cases hand pollination comes in. It is 
quite a simple matter, and merely consists 
in touching over the blooms with a camel- 
hair brush or (what is preferable) a 
rabbit’s tail. This, it will be obvious, 
imitates the work of the insects, and con¬ 
veys the pollen from blooms which have 
abundance of pollen to those which, from 
want of it, might be sterile. The operation 
Is simplicity itself, but it must be done 
about mid-day on sunny days when the 
pollen lifts freely. The merest touch 
suffices; in fact, the touching must be very 
light in order that the organs of the blodms 
may not be injured. It may, to some, ap¬ 
pear to be a hopeless task when there is a 
large area of flower to attend to, but it is 
surprising flow large an area can be at¬ 
tended to by a conscientious worker even 
In one hour. The benefit derived from 
hand pollination is well understood among 
fruit growers; indeed, many practise it 
even when insect life is numerous, to the 
advantage of their crops. If you use fish- 
netting (three folds) as a protection 
against the cold the bees, when the weather 
is fine, will find their way through the 
meshes and aid the fertilisation of the 
flowers.] 

VEGETABLES. 

SOME EASTER VEGETABLES. 
Green vegetables are far from plentiful, 
all the Brassicas having suffered consider¬ 
ably from the severe weather during 
February and early March. This was no 
more than I expected after the mild, wet 
weather during the late autumn and early 
winter, which left the plants very soft and 
sappy. Among those which proved hardi¬ 
est are dwarf Brussels Sprouts, the vari¬ 
ous forms of Scotch Kale, Cottagers’ Kale, 
and the Russian Kale. The last-named is 
very hardy, and, if properly cooked, is cf 
delicious flavour. The earlier kinds of 
Broccoli were killed outright, Late Queen 
and Model being the only kinds that sur¬ 
vived, and these were badly cut. Spring 
Cabbages, especially the earliest plants, 
which were in an advanced stage, were 
badly hit. The later batch escaped, but up 
to the time of writing has made \;ery little 
growth, consequently these will be very 
late this season. Winter Spinach has also 
suffered, but there is a plentiful supply of 
Spinach Beet, or Perpetual Spinach. This 
has stood the extremes of frost and rain 
wonderfully well. Where Spinach is in 
demand one sowing of the Perpetual kind 
should be made now' and another at the 
end of July to stand the winter. leeks 
are still plentiful, and few vegetables are 
more useful at this season, and with a 
little extra attention in the way of lifting 
and laying in under a north wall they may 
be kept sound till the middle of May. 
Very large roots are not wanted. Those 
sown in March and planted out two months 
later are large enough for most purposes. 
My plan is to make a later planting of the 
smaller plants after the time named. 
These are planted rather closely together 
in deep drills on the flat, and make nice 
material for spring use. If too large, they 
run to seed more quickly. Seakale is now 
plentiful and good from crowns forced on 
the ground. This is far superior to that 
obtained earlier in the season by forcing 
in the Mushroom-house. To ensure a 
regular succession a certain number of 
crowns will be covered at intervals during 
the next few weeks. These require no 


forcing, the great thing being to exclude 
light. Whether this is done by means of 
Seakale pots, boxes, mounds of fine soil or 
ashes matters not, so long as the produce is 
perfectly blanched. Asparagus can now be 
forced readily in frames placed on gentle 
hotbeds composed principally of leaves. I 
have often cut from beds in the open on 
April 10th or 15th, but unless the weather 
changes quickly it will be quite a month 
later this year. Carrots in frames arc 
making rather slow progress, owing to the 
cold, sunless weather, but with increased 
sunheat they will make rapid headway. 
French Beans in pots up to the time of 
writing have not been a very profitable 
crop, but from now onwards they should 
well repay any trouble expended on them. 
A good and plentiful supply of Mushrooms 
is maintained by making up a fresh bed 
every five or six weeks. Hammersmith 
Cabbage Lettuce and Hardy White Cow 
Lettuce wintered in cold-frames are now 
ready for use. These will be succeeded by 
Early Paris Market and Peerless, sovm in 
heat and afterwards pricked off into 
frames. Chicory of the Witloof variety is 
always at hand. A sowing of Mustard and 
Cress is made weekly. L. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Potatoes. —Bv about the 
middle of the month, if the ground has 
become dry enough to bear walking upon, 
which is very doubtful if the present 
weather continues much longer, planting 
of Potatoes should be commenced. If 
the ground has been thrown up in ridges 
during the winter (which is the best plan 
whenever possible) . the easiest way of 
planting is to place the Potatoes at the 
proper distances apart in the furrows, 
and then split the ridges with a spade 
and throw the earth into the furrows. 
This ensures loose ground around the 
seed, without which a heavy crop cannot 
be expected. If, however, the ground 
has been simply dug over, trenched, or 
bastard trenched, the usual plan is to 
open a shallow trench about 6 inches 
deep, lay the Potatoes in it. and fill the 
trench up again. If a small quantity of 
ashes from burnt vegetable refuse, or 
wood ashes be scattered over the Pota¬ 
toes (just sufficient to cover them) at the 
time of planting, the crop will not only 
be increased in quantity, and the chance 
of disease reduced, but the quality of the 
Potatoes will be greatly improved. For 
early planting, I prefer the following:— 
Sharpe’s Express. May Queen, Mid¬ 
lothian Early, Witch-Hill Early, and 
EcRpse. 

Winter digging. — With every word 
written by “ Byfleet ” concerning winter 
digging (p. 151) I am in accord. I am, 
however, surprised that such a shrewd ob¬ 
server should have failed to notice one 
point. He says that in his district many 
allotments have hardly a spit turned, and 
I know that the same state of affaire is not 
peculiar to his district. 1 fear “Bj-fleet” 
expects too much of the allotment gar¬ 
dener. Winter digging is part of the 
private gardener’s routine work, and there 
is usually plenty of time to push it along 
from autumn onward. But the allotment- 
holder is usually a workman. In winter, 
when he gets home of a night it is quite 
dark, and his Saturday half-holiday is 
not always available—nor is the weather 
always suitable—for turning over his allot¬ 
ment. The past Winter has been full of 
weather drawbacks for the allotment gar¬ 
dener—as, indeed, it has been for moat of 
us. I write this note in no spirit of cap¬ 
tious criticism, for “ By fleet’s ” notes, 
generally, hit the mark, but for once, 1 
fear, he has overlooked the difficulties iii 
the way of those whose opportunities for 
winter digging are limited by circum- 
stances. Kibe. . „ fr=m 
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HOW TO GROW MORE GREEN CROPS. 

(CABBAGES, CAULIFLOWERS, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, ETC.) 



Tlu.: R1TO SMILE. 


M OST, if not all, of the above find a place in every food garden and allotment. They are mostly hardy, and 
with ordinary care and attention quite easy to grow. Quite apart from the food value of greens und 
the place they occupy in domestic economy, their medicinal properties are very considerable. Most 
green crops are rank feeders and must be treated liberally if good specimens are to be hai. As regards the 
condition and quality of the soil they are not particular, although soil on the heavy side suits them better than 
one that is light and porous. 

PREPARING LAND FOR GREEN CROPS. 

Comparatively speaking, green crops are not deep rooting vegetables, but they are speedy growers and 
gross feeders. The quicker a plant develops the faster it absorbs plant nutrients. This is why green croi>s 
respond so readily to good treatment as regards manures. The ground should be well dug some time previous 
to planting, excepting for Brussels Sprouts, on medium or light soils. In reason, the firmer the soil the better 
for the plants, and provided that plenty of manure was used for the preceding crop, the site need only be cleared 
of weeds and rubbish and the plants put in straight away. Very heavy land should be dug and long manure 
mixed with the soil. When Brussels Sprouts are grown in soil which is rich, deep, and newly dug, the buttons, 
when they form, are loose and oi>en instead of being firm and solid. Cabbages and Cauliflowers grown for use 
during the early spring and summer thrive best in rich soil dug deeply before planting. Broccoli and Kale also 
require soil which has been liberally treated. 

PLANTING. 


When planting use a blunt dibber or a bluntly pointed stick, making a hole sufficiently large and deep to contain all the roots the 
plant, then, holding the leaves of the plant securely in the left hand, press the dibber deeply into the soil close beside the hole in which the 
plant is being held, at the same time pressing the dibber very firmly towards the roots of the plant. Many failures and disappointing crops 
are the result of loose planting. Before releasing the leaves from the grip of the left hand give a decided pull, and it will be found that if the 
plant is loosely put in another attempt must be made. On the other hand, if the plant is so secure as to resist a moderately hard pull at the 
leaves, the cultivator may rest assured that all is as well as can be. Care should be taken that the soil is not tightened high up the stem of 
the plants and the roots “hung.” This is avoided by judging the depth of the roots and applying the maximum pressure of the dibber at this 
point. If the soil be dry and there is no sign of rain, the plants should be watered in immediately they are planted. 

HORTICULTURAL RITO SPLENDID FOR GREEN CROPS. 

It will be found advantageous to top-dress all green crops with Horticultural Rito—it has not only given wonderful results for potatoes, 
but lias also proved extremely successful w r hen used for cabbages, cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, etc. It can be obtained from your local corn 
dealer, seedsman, or, in case of difficulty, direct from the manufacturers. 

Order some to-day so that you make sure of getting it in good time, and we prophesy that in a few' months you will bo as delighted at 
results as those were who used it last season. 

Horticultural Rito is sold by practically all corn dealers and seedsmen, but if any readers of this page find difficulty in obtaining 
it from their regular dealer, they should order direct from The Molassine Co., Ltd. Prices, cash w'ith order : 1 cwt., 27/6; 56 lbs., 15/-; 
28 lbs., 8/- ; 14 lbs., 4/6 ; 7 lbs., 2/9. We pay carriage on 1 cw't. and upwards. On smaller quantities carriage is extra as follows : On 
56 lbs., Is. ; 28 lbs. and 14 lbs., 9d. 

A booklet giving particulars of the results obtained on all crops by the use of Horticultural Rito will be sent free on application to 

THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. lO. 



LITTLE'S: 

DESTROYER, 


PAYS 


SAN KEY'S"??"" P01 

^ Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 


f?/CHARD SAN KEY A SON . LT9. 
eulwell PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM^ 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


f r SPRAYING ruthlessly stamps out 

disease and blight and effectually destroys 
insect pests. It increases the Potato 
crop from 2 to 2£ tons i>er acre. In a 
bad year a timely spraying may save the 
entire crop. 

The simplest, most economical, and the easiest 
way to spray is the “ UBEL ” way. What would take 
a day to do w'ith an ordinary syringe can be accom¬ 
plished in an hour or two with a “ UBEL.” 

Write for Catalogue of Spraying and Limewashittg 
Machines. 

United Brassfounders and Engineers, Ltd., > 

Empress Foundry, CORNBROOK, Manchester, /j 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


BARROWS’ PRUNER 


Special Features. 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
“draw out” action. 
Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pruner that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black, 8s. 9d. each. 
Spare Bladesi 1/3 each. 
Sole Manufacturers — 

BUR MAN & SONS, Ltd. 

Loebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


POULTRY, RABBIT & GARDEN REQUISITES 

The Largest Stock in the Country. Ready for immediate delivery. 

GARDEN TOOLS WIRE NETTING FOWL RUNS homo-made Chicken 

Every description All Meshes & Widths CHICKEV COOPS Coops and Rabbit 
ROOFING FELT BARBED & PLAIN CHICKEN TROUGHS Hutches 

TANNED STRAW- FENCING WIRE WIRE NETTING NORFOLK 

BERRY NETTING CHICKEN RUNS FRAMES lor making SPARROW TRAPS 
Send for Lists to WALLACE KING, Ltd., Norwich. Established 25 years. _ 


C HICKENS, laying, 10s. 6d. each ; £6 do*. 

Two month* old, 2a. 6d.; 30s. Three months old, 3s. 6d. 
4 0s. doz. List tree -GOODWIN, Stratford, Essex. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 

>• wmt 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS. 

Rock. Wall. Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. 


Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden. 
Fourth Edition, rerised. illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. lls. Address-PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Loudon, W.C. 2. 
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AGOSFERTILIZERS 


AGAINST 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass out to any aiza. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
A.11 Glass la sent from my warehouse carefully examined m 
I to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merab»ata, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

35 Years’ Advertiser in Gardening Illubtbatkp 


TAND DRESSING. —Incomparable Ferti- 
■Ll lizer (70% Carbonate of Lime), 4s. 9d. owt, oarr. paid.- 
F. RICHARDSON, Horace-street, Boston, Lines. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


^Digitized by 


OVER 750 , 000 , COMPETITORS, 

FREE SAMPLE, BOOKLET & GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 

A^AGOS HP 7*St.Marys Row, BIRMINGHAM. 

£lOO.IN PRIZES - OF ALL SEEDSMEN. 


THE VERY ARTICLES 

FOR SMALL GARDENERS 

IN STOCK—READY FOR I MMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

No. 49a. GREENHOUSE 


FOR AMATEURS. 

Made in sections ready for easy erection 
anywhere by anyone. Size. 10 ft. by 8 ft. 

Price - £24 10 0 

Thoroughly well-made. Painted two coats. 
Glazed with 15 oz. glass. Other sizes made. 


No. 80. ALLOTMENTS FRAME. 

The deal for Allotment Holders. 

Size, 4 ft. 9in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides, 9 in. high. 
Painted two coats, gla/ed 15 oz. glass. Price 44/- 
Frames also supplied in other styles. 
CARRIAGE PAID to stations in England or Wales. 


CAKKlAVjit l AlL> to stations in e.ngiana or vvaies. - 

Ask for our List of other Garden Specialities. HEATING APPARATUS of all kinds. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., NORWICH 

’Your Poultry cannot be harmed 

%/ ir,you use 

MnDougails poisonousWEED KILLER 


SAFE & EFFECTIVE . 

From Nu rserymen, Seedsmen & Iron mongers. 

Douqalh 

M?DOUGALL BROS, LTD. /"Xv-r/ 


C”, 66-68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. 


The Perfect Insecticide. 


The Reputation 

of our 

LAWN MOWERS 

has been built up since 1832 , when 
we made the original Lawn Mower, 
on the sound foundations of 

Excellence of Design, 

Quality of Material, 
Accuracy of Workmanship 
and 

Fairness of Price, 

After a strenuous period of work 
on Munitions we have now resumed 
the manufacture of Lawn Mowers, 
which we intend to maintain in 
their acknowledged position of 

The Bestin the World 

All the problems of labour and 
material are not yet solved but we 
are preparing to largely increase 
our output 10 keep pace with the 
demand which is already being 
experienced. Although we fear 
that we shall be unable to fill the 
requirements of all our customers 
this season, we feel sure those who 
will be disappointed will extend us 
their consideration and bear with 
us until such time as we are in a 
position to supply them. 

RANSOMES 
SIMS & JEFFERIES 

LTD. 

ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 

Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more eflective than lime, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KILOGRUB destroys the slugs, 
wire-worms, etc., underground, 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Prices of KILOGRUB -Enamelled tins , 1/-, 1/9 
and 3/-; bags, 28 lbs., 6/-; 66 lbs.. 8/-; 112 lbs., 
13/-. All packages fret. If your Seedsman cannot 
supply, write to the Manfuacturers, JOHN 
PEAK & CO., Bridgewater Chemical Works, 
Wigan, Lancs. 


MANURE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and give* 
better results, and ready for immediate ubo. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing vrith the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 owt., 5s.; 2 owt., 
9s.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 owt., 21s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6 d.; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Oxer that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd.. 

MASKELL’8 WORKS. Dlrleton Road, West Ham, 


ALEX. CROSS & SONS, LTD., 

19, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


YAPORITE «**£'%*•*. 

Of an seedsmen 

Steawson Chemical C» lw 79 Queen Victoria S t Lon don 

PORTABLE GREENHOUSES, 2 ft. long, 

L 14 in. wide, 3s. 6 d., car. paid ; 6 , car.fpaid, 18s. Par¬ 
ticulars free.—ELLISON, West Bromwich. 


The First Prize mmM POTATOTRIALS 

AT THE BRITISH ISLES INTERNATIONAL JL VlrtlV 

And the S50.DAILYM1RR0R PRIZE were won by 


The ‘ABOL’ GARDEN SPECIALITIES 

Ask your Horticultural 8undrleaman for 
“Abol" Insecticide (Non-poisonoue) 4 Pint 1 3, Pint 
2/-, Quart 3 -, 1 Gal 5/-, Gal 8'9. 

“ Abol ” Patent Syringes No. 419/-, No 5 21 , No. 6 

28/-, Bend 2 - extra. 

“Abol” Fertilizer. Tins 7d. and 1,7 lbs 3 ^-, 14 lbs. 0 . 
“Abol" Shading Tins to do 200 s. feet, 2 -. 

I ‘‘Abol” Hose Terminals, i in., I in , 2 in , 13,-. 
j “ Abol " Weed Killer, Powder and Liquid. Ask for 
special l ; st. 

“Abol" Lawn Sand, Tins 10 J. and 1,3. 141ba.lt; 

! 28 lbs 9I-. 

WRITE FOR CARDEN GUIDE FREE ON REQUEST. 

E. I. WHITE, Id., 99 Beltring, Paddock Wood, lent. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Melons. —Another batch of Melon plants 
should be set out now on hillocks of soil 
or in narrow borders to form a succession 
to the earliest lot planted some weeks ago. 
In either ease bottom heat, which must lie 
supplied either by a well-constructed hot¬ 
bed or by hot-water pipes, is necessary. 
Make the -soil firm by ramming, using 
loam only ‘for the purpose, and the heavier 
it is, within reason, the better will the re¬ 
sults be. Very light loams can. be made of 
the right consistency by the addition of a 
little marl or dried elav reduced to a fine 
condition. Stake and tie the plants, and 
then afford a good watering. In the case 
of hotbeds, the base of the mounds should 
consist of whole turves, with the Crass 
side down if recently dug. The early 
plants will now bo making rapid growth, 
and if grown on the single-stemmed system 
have extended to near the limits of the 
trellis, in which case the points should be 
pinched out to accelerate the production 
of ‘laterals. The lowermost laterals, if 
they have been stopped at the first leaf, 
will also be about to produce a further sup¬ 
ply of lateral growths. These, as well as 
those near the tops of the plants, will, or 
should, produce a sufficiency of female 
blooms to serve for a crop, and may be de¬ 
pended on to open simultaneously. Keep 
the soil rather on the dry side at this 
period, impregnate the blooms and stop 
the laterals at the second leaf about mid¬ 
day, and give a good soaking of water the 
third or fourth day after if the setting is 
satisfactory. Then afford more compost 
for the benefit of the roots by placing it 
round about the mounds and against and 
level with the top of the borders, and moke 
it firm. From this stage and onwards 
feed the roots either with warm liquid 
or a chemical manure, and keep all growths 
regularly pinched. This, with the main¬ 
tenance of a warm, humid atmosphere and 
propel’ attention to damping, syringing, 
ana airing, will ensure rapid development 
of the fruits. As young 

Cucumber plants are now in full bear¬ 
ing, those which have been kept through 
the winter* can be destroyed and the house 
devoted to Melons or any other desirable 
purpose. In any case, the interior should 
be well cleansed, as there are sure to be 
insects of some description linking about. 

Outdoor Figs. —Partially uncover pro¬ 
tected trees, otherwise premature and 
weakly growth may result. Pruning and 
the refasten in g of the trees to the walls 
can then be carried out. Young trees, 
with their roots limited to circumscribed 
areas, cau be planted. 

Pricking off.— Give strict attention to 
this matter in regard to all kinds of half- 
hardy annuals raised in warmth. Shade 
tIH new roots are formed, and place where 
they will receive on abundance of light. 
When established, move to cooler quar¬ 
ters in pits or frames. Snapdragons may 
now be planted out in frames 5 inches to 
6 niches apart each way. Pinch out the 
points as soon as they are established, and 
grow them on under as natural conditions 
as possible, to ensure robust plants. Cal¬ 
ceolarias, Pentstemons, Agatluea cocdestis, 
etc., should also be treated in the same 
way. Lothian Stocks raised in'* February 
are lietter planted out, also, than to run 
the risk of thedr beaming root-bound in 
boxes. Use a good bolding compost, not 
only for them, but for all the previously ; 
mentioned subjects, so that they may bo 
lifted with good balls attached to the 
roots. Many sow Ten-week Stocks and 
Asters now, but I prefer not to do so until 
mid-April at least. There is then no risk 
of the plants receiving a check from want 
of accommodation, etc. Get Ageratums, i 
Lobelias for edging, and other tender-bed¬ 
ding plants of a like nature boxed off to 
the required number, and afford them a 
warm greenhouse temperature A. W. 

Digitized by Google 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —The best time to prune 
hard-wooded plants is just after the flower¬ 
ing season is over. Acacias, Heaths, 
Genistas, and Nome others, including 
Camellias, where these still linger, will re¬ 
quire more or loss cutting back, in order to 
preserve or to increase the symmetry of 
the specimens. There are other things— 
Azaleas, for example, or Camellias, when 
these are grown in smallish pots—which 
may call for no pruning at all. When 
Azaleas have finished flowering, let the 
seed-pods !>e cut off carefully, allow the 
plants a little more heat, and keep the 
syringe at work among them. These 
plant's are peculiarly liable to be infested 
with thrips or red spider, and an attack by 
these pests speedily results in the drop¬ 
ping ot the foliage. In the stove, propa¬ 
gation may be carried out at tills time. 
Easily raised and useful plants, such as 
Justicia cornea, Pentos rosea, and Poin- 
settias, may be increased quickly. In 
view of the heat which is at command in 
the stove, the bouse is not infrequently at 
tliis season converted to a great extent 
into a propagating-house. This may, very 
often does, lead to congestion and over¬ 
crowding for a time, in consequence of 
which the health of the usual and per¬ 
manent ocenpants may suffer. Over¬ 
crowding, so far a.s is possible, ought to 
be avoided, and it will pay to clear out a 
lot of old plants rather than risk the 
health of all by their retention. Water¬ 
ing in the stove now calls for careful at¬ 
tention. Much damage can be done when 
the watering cau is in careless hands. 
Fires should now be kept damped down 
severely during sunny days. Heat be¬ 
neath and heat above plants will soon re¬ 
sult in outbreaks of insect ix‘-sts. 

Hardy fruit. —If the cleaning and fork¬ 
ing among bush fruits have been delayed, 
tliis work ought now to be proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible. Buds are already 
well on the move, and any delay in attend¬ 
ing to the breaks will result in damage to 
them. Mulch Rasp bear y canes, or if yard 
manure is scaroe let them have a good ap¬ 
plication of fertiliser of some kind, which 
may ho lightly hoed in. Gooseberry 
bushes will soon be uniformly green, and 
where saw fly is troublesome a good dress¬ 
ing of soot ought to be sprinkled over the 
entire bushes. A damp, but not a wet, 
morning is the most suitable for this work, 
and it ought, if possible, to be repeated 
liefore the flowers come. This precaution, 
if it does not altogether result in keeping 
the fly at bay, will, at any rate, reduce the 
risks of attack to a minimum. Red Cur¬ 
rants are also at times attacked by the 
same fly, and where this is so a similar 
course ought to be followed. 

Woodland walks. —Should time permit, 
the walks and paths in the woodland may 
receive a clean up. Neatly trimmed edges 
and clean walks make the display of Nar- 
eisrsi, Primroses, Hyacinths, and so forth 
in the woodland more attractive. A fur¬ 
ther advantage of a present clean-up is 
that, if other work presses at a later date, 
these walks will remain in comparatively 
good order until after midsummer. 

Vegetable garden —Finish the planting 
of first-early Potatoes, and, if necessary, 
put .in further sowings of Brassicas. From 
previous sowings a cold frame may bo filled 
with seedlings of the various kinds. These 
will make a succession to others brought 
on in boxes in heat-, and will precede those 
grown in the open seed-bed. Lift the 
balance of Celery, and either lay it in 
somewhere at liaiul or place it in a cool 
shed with a mat over the roots. In either 
way it will keep good for quite a consider¬ 
able time. Having cleared off the Celery, 
let the quarter be levelled, manured, and 
prepared for Leeks. W. McGijffog. 

IJalmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit crops. —These promise well, as the 
frosts have Ixxmi invaluable in retarding 
the blossom, and, so far, it cannot be said 
that it is an early spring. Upon looking 
closely into the net-protected Peaches ana 
Nectarines, no harm is discernible, an 
abundance of bloom just opening, and 
which looks sturdy and hardy. All w,a.ll 
trees should receive every attention in the 
way of protecting opening blossoms against 
frost. Neglect at this i>eriod may destroy 
the .chances of the crop for the season. It 
will well repay for the trouble to have 
every atom of net in use now, or in a 
week’s time, if need be. The nets may as 
well be made use of in this way, the ad¬ 
vantage lieing obvious as contrasted with 
any material which ha« to be daily re¬ 
moved or to lie rushed on in a hurry when 
n torn is threaten. Choice Pears on south 
walls in particular will need some slight 
protection, and it will well reward one to 
see to this work. Cherries oji walls are 
not at all forward, and the promise of 
flower is prodigious in nearly all varieties. 
Given a good set-, the crop will be a heavy 
one, given fine weather later on. Apples, 
whether as orchard trees, dwarfs on the 
Paradise stock, or espalier-trained, are all 
thickly set with flower-buds. Goose¬ 
berries are well on the move, but, fortu¬ 
nately, they are not -thus far in any dan¬ 
ger. 

Vineries. —In the earliest houses thin¬ 
ning of the berries should be pushed for¬ 
ward as quickly as possible, as it is not 
advisable to waste the strength of the 
Vines by allowing a lot of surplus berries 
to swell up. The elementary rules to be 
observed in Grape thinning are that the 
outline of the bunches •should be preserved, 
except in cases where a shoulder or a 
point lias failed to set, and to do tills the 
berries on the extremities of the branch- 
lets must lie retained ; that berries point¬ 
ing inwardly or towards the main stem of 
the bunch must bo cut out; .that the upper 
berries on the shoulders should bo selected 
for leaving; that the smallest berries are 
the least likely to swell kindly, and should 
bo removed where possible; and, finally, 
that just sufficient berries be retained so 
that the bunch, when the berries have 
swollen to their full size, shall bo firm 
enough to hold itself in shape without 
Ixdng overcrowded with berries. Of course, 
some knowledge of the varieties being 
thinned is necessary* to carry this out wellj 
as large-berried varieties will require more 
room than the medium-edged berries. 


Muscats are oil the point of flowering, 
and a minimum temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. must lie maintained. Syringing 
is suspended for the time, and very little 
damping down done until the Grapes have 
set. Every day about noon artificial fer¬ 
tilisation will be employed, gently brush¬ 
ing the bunches over with a rabbit's toil. 

Tufted Pansies from cuttings inserted 
last autumn, having been well hardened, 
will lie planted in their flowering quarters 
at the first opportunity. 

Hardy annuals tnay now be sown in the 
open as soon a-s the ground can lie got 
ready for them. I cover the seeds with 
sifted old potting soil. Amongst the best 
annuals for sowing in the open are Candy¬ 
tuft, CaMiops-is, Chrysanthemum species, 
Esohscboltzias, Codettas, Lavatera, Lep- 
tosiphon, Nemophila, Nigella, Mignonette, 
Saponoria, Sweet Sultan, etc. 


Gladioli should l>e planted as soon as 
possible. Preparation of the Noil in 
autumn or winter is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. A deep loamy soil, not too heavy, 
is the most suitable for Gladioli, but 
almost any soil can be made to answer by 
the addition of suitable materials. A light 
soil may lie made suitable by placing a 
thick layer of rotten cow manure 1 foot 
below the surface, and a heavy, retentive 
loam bv the admixture of lighter mate¬ 
rials. F. W. G. 
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SEES. 


COHHESPOHraHCE. 


Bee di8ea8e6.— I beg to Inform you that 
a representative meeting of beekeepers 
was held at, the Chamber of Commerce 
in Birmingham on February 17th, to con¬ 
sider what steps should be taken to corn- j 
bat the Isle of Wight disease amongst | 
bees. Beekeepers from many ports of 
the country were present, and it was 
unanimously decided to form a Research 
Union to study and investigate bee 
diseases, and to ask all the Bee Assocda- 
1 ions throughout the country to join the 
Union and appoint delegatee on the Com¬ 
mittee. This Committee will fully in¬ 
vestigate the matter and put forward 
proposals regarding what action it con¬ 
siders should be adopted, and it is hoped 
that in this way some definite steps will be 
taken to stamp out the disease. If any 
of your readers are willing to co-operate 
in the scheme, or are in a position to 
give help in the investigation, either 
practically or scientifically, or have any 
suggestions to make on the subject, I 
shall be much obliged if they will either 
communicate direct with me or through 
their own Association.—H. B. Peirce, 
Rosemount, Tudor Hill , Sutton Ctold- 
field. 

Water for boos.— Seeing your article on 
bees needing water I can answer for it 
that they do. Here, during dry summers, 
in August I have seen a very large shell (in 
which I kept water for the birds) crowded 
with bees in a thick row just like cattle 
drinking at a pond. This is an exception¬ 
ally dry, sandy soil. I do not think I have 
noticed them so crowded before or since, 
but it showed me they evidently needed 
water. Fruit was plentiful, but I found 
they were not tempted by sweet things, 
eagerly looking for something evidently to 
ilriuk. I keep no bees myself, and the 
nearest hives are quite ten minutes as the 
crow flies from this place. Wasps also 
seek for water more than food in dry- 
weather.—A. H. C., Guildford. 

Isle of Wight bee disease.— Certain 
articles have recently appeared in the 
Press stating that the Isle of Wight 
disease has destroyed the entire stocks of 
the liee-Stockiug Committee. Owing to 
the omission of the words “in Notting¬ 
hamshire,” the statement is misleading, 
and has been taken as referring to the re¬ 
stocking scheme of the Food Production 
Department of the Board of Agriculture. 
It will be seen, however, that this is an 
entire misconception when it is stated that 
Ihe bees which are being imported for the 
purpose have not yet arrived in this 
country. t 


The cycling season is now again with us, 
and as a means of getting about, the cycle 
is an easy favourite. Messrs. Rudge- 
Wihitworth, Limited, are now able to trans¬ 
fer their energies from munitions to the 
manufacture of their famous “ Aero- 
Speoi&l ” cycles, and we would draw at¬ 
tention to their catalogue, which may be 
bad on application to Dept. 326, Coventry, 
or 230, Tottenham Court Road, London, 
W.l. 

National Potato Exhibition. —At the 

National Rotato Exhibition to be held at 
Birmingham in November, Messrs. Webb 
and Sons, Limited, Stourbridge, are offer¬ 
ing £100 in prizes for five single dishes of 
Potatoes of the following varieties:— 
Webbs* Colonist or Express, Webbs* Guar¬ 
dian "Webbs’ Goldfinder, Webbs* Pro¬ 
sperity, and Great Soot. 


PLAETS AVD rLOWBBS. 

Treatment of Gloxinia seedlings (If .).— 
Prick tiie seedlings off singly into small 
60 pots, and place in a shady position on 
a shelf. Pay careful attention to the 
watering to prevent damping off. When 
the plants are well rooted and making 
good growth, pot on into larger pots. A 
4-indi pot will )>e quite large enough for 
this year, as Gloxinias do not make very 
rapid root action. Wo recommend fibrous 
loam, peat, and sand to pot in. Grow in 
a temperatui'e of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and always keep shaded from strong sun¬ 
light; also keep free from cold draughts. 

Treatment of Palm (Palm). —It is some¬ 
what difficult to advise you, as you do not 
tell us the name of your Palm. Palms 
usually do well in rooms for several veors, 
if kept clean and repotted occasionally, in 
soil consisting of one-half peat and the 
rest turfy loam and silver sand. During 
the winter in a cool room they require 
water about once a week, and in the sum¬ 
mer about tliree times a week, taking care 
that no water is left in the vases or saucers 
in which they may be placed. The drain¬ 
age is a very important point. You must 
also see to it that the plant is never al¬ 
lowed to get dry or over watered. Few 
plants need simpler treatment if they are 
Kept clean by being frequently sponged. 

Treatment of Smilax (if.).—Smilax pays 
best if planted out on a bench in 8 inches 
or 9 inches of good loam and well-rotted 
manure, three-parts of the former to one 
part of the latter. If seeds are sown now, 
and the seedlings potted when large enough 
into 3-inch pots, and then planted out in 
July upon a bench, as above noted, you 
! would be able to cut tliree or four crops of 
strings from such plants, provided you 
i afforded them a night temperature of 60 
i degs. If unable to give the plants this 
treatment, you can. of course, grow them 
in pots, but these latter must be of good 
size—say, 7-inch or 8-inch—and we should 
advise you to pot up your plants at once. It 
is a good plan to raise a few plants from 
seed each year rather than keep in stock 
old worn-out plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making up hotbed (A Beginner). —When 
a hotbed is made up ix> support a frame 
there should lie provided enough manure, 
to make it, even when well trodden, 

1 feet deep behind, and 2 feet deep in front. 

; Even then it will settle lower, but enough 
! manure i*s needed to give heat for some 
time. Then, with regard to width, that 
must he governed also very much by the 
amount of material at disposal. If the bed 
can be 18 inches wider and longer than the 
frame, so much the better, as that allows 
a solid, firm border to rest upon. To make 
it too wide is to waste the heat generated 
by the outer portions of the bed. Then, 
when made up, all the long manure that 
can be obtained should so fa-st as brought 
be built up round the bed to assist in re¬ 
taining the warmth. Of course, the 
manure should, before the bed is made up, 
have been well turned and mixed two or 
three times. 

Grafting-wax (H. S.) —The following is 
a good recipe for making grafting-wax:— 
Melt in a basin 1 4b. of tallow, 2 lbs. of 
bees’ wax, and 4 lbs. of resin, star well 
■together, and keep in a cool place in the 
dish it was melted in. Another very good re¬ 
cipe is to take common red or black seal¬ 
ing-wax one part, mutton fat one part, 
white wax one part, and honey one-eighth 
part. First melt the white wax and fat, 
then add the sealing-wax gradually in 
email pieces, the mixture being constantly 
stirred, and lastly add the honey just prior 
to lifting the mixture off the fire. It can 
be put into tons or moulds to be kept till 
wanted. Then as faet as the graft* are in¬ 


serted and tied the union should be coated 
over with the wax in a worm, semi-liquid 
state. 

Bess and fruit-tres washes ( J. B. W.).— 
(1) I have it on the authority of a county 
expert in beekeeping that a lime and sul¬ 
phur wash for fruit trees is not harmful 
to bees. (2) Chemical washes are cer¬ 
tainly harmful to bees, but they are 
objectionable to our little friends that 
trees so treated are avoided by them. 
Should any washes of a poisonous nature 
be used which do not give off an odour, it 
is as well to add something, such as 
paraffin, to keep bees away during the 
period in which the poison is operative. I 
think, however, everyone would agree that 
ljees never visit fruit trees except when 
they axe in bloom, and tliis time is ob¬ 
viously the very time when washes should 
not be employed.—B. R. H. 

SHORT BBPLIBB. 

C. E. B .—After pruning your Hoses 
and growth is on the move, give them a 
good muloli of well-rotted manure, cow 
manure for preference, more especially if 

your soil is light.- Clydeside. —In our 

opinion, 5 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia to 
an ordinary barrow-load of soil would be a 
reasonable proportion. Of course, it must 

lx? thoroughly mixed before use.- E. N. 

Ustick. —\Ve oie sorry we cannot answer 
your inquiry re Edina Primulas, and would 
suggest that you ask the firm from whom 
you bought the seed to help you. 

CATALOOUEB RECEIVED. 

Allwood Bros-, Wivelsfield Nurseries. 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. — Carnal ions 
and their Cultivation. 
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WlrtWOrm.—A vast amount of damage 
is done to crons by the ravages of wire- 
worms and other soil pests, and steps 
should be taken to rid the ground of such 
enemies. When turning over the garden 
or working new ground, it will lx? found 
IxMieficial to dig in Kilogrub, which has a 
cleansing effect, and ensures healthy 
plants. __ 

NOTICE TO CORRE SPONDENTS, 

Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening fret of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gakdening, 
6S, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W.C. t. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, ihe name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press'some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the %ssue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— AH who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples qf each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets qf leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. J Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where mors than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of confers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages qf colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many oases 
being unrips and otherwise poor . Ws eon under* 
take to name only four vanstiss at a time. 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEN 

ABOUT SWEET PEAS. 


Tiif. pleasure which thrills our inmost be¬ 
ing in the full springtide has a twofold 
origin. First, the emergence from the 
gloom and darkness of winter into the 
pure, fresh sunshine, the upspringing to 
greet us of many old favourites from which 
we had parted nearly a year ago, the 
native beauties of these flowers of spring 
and the emerald-green of the bursting 
buds, all these are, of course, In them¬ 
selves “ joys for ever.” Our joy would 
not be nearly so deep if these stood alone, 
beautiful though they are. Rather, we 
should be chastened by thoughts of their 
fugitive character, In that they so quickly 
again depart. But there is something 
more. These modest spring flowers are 
but the harbingers of greater things to 
come—a great and gaily-bedecked pro- 
evasion in which each succeeding company 
is grander than its predecessor. It is be¬ 
cause the tempered rays of the spring sun 
promise a more grateful warmth as it 
grows in strength with the days. It is be¬ 
cause the bursting of the buds tells of 
fruitfulness to follow'. It is because of 
fhese things that we are, and have a right 
to be, so inordinately glad at this particu¬ 
lar season. All flowers are beautiful, but 
“there is one glory of the sun and another 
of the moon ” which no sensible person 
would have the hardihood to compare. So 
then, when amid the melting snows I see 
the upturned yellow cup of the Winter 
Aconite, I find little in it to enthuse me 
apart from the fact that I know it is the 
herald chosen to usher in the advent of the 
Daffodils, the Tulips; then the Roses, the 
Carnations, the Dahlias, and the Chrys¬ 
anthemums. I, virtually, see all these as 
I gaze dow'n upon and welcome the first 
flower of the spring. 

I am very fond of the Sweet Pea. For 
particular purposes and in particular 
places it i« incomparable. In the chastity 
of its delicate Shades of colour, its light¬ 
ness and elegance, its sweetness and pretti¬ 
ness one finds abundant cause for whole¬ 
hearted admiration. Add to this that it is 
practically w'ith us from Lady Day till 
Michaelmas, we might claim for it that it 
gives all we can ask from any subject in 
our garden. The cult of the Sweet Pea 
hae grown wdth the glorification of the 
flower. We ow’e more than w'e can express 
to those who have devoted so much care 
and intelligence to its improvement. 

It was the Sweet Pea I had in mind 
when I began writing about the spring and 
the anticipatory joys it brings with it. It 
was the sight of the Winter Aconite which 
reminded me that It was time to sow' Sw*eet 
Pea seeds if I desired early flowers. Con¬ 
sequently, I set to w'ork and now have 
some splendid sturdy plants to put into the 
oj>en. For successlonal blooming I am 
just sowing another batch, and 
weeks’ time I shall 6qfiv jet agai 


pect, and look for, my main results from 
the plants I am now transplanting. If by 
go<Kl fortune I find myself in a position to 
enter the lists with my “ ladye faire ” it is 
from these selfsame plants I shall cull my 
flowers. Fortunately* the subject is nor. 
‘‘coy aud hard to please,” otherwise I 
might give it the go-by. My experience is, 
that given certain essential but easily- 
provided conditions nothing is easier or 
n ore satisfactory to grow’. It likes a good 
loamy soil, very deeply dug, so that in dry 
weather it can send its roots down for 
moisture. It needs space to develop thick 
straw* and strong foliage. It*needs ade¬ 
quate support so that it may throw long 
flower-stalks, and, given long and strong 
flower-stalks, there inevitably follow mas¬ 
sive, well-coloured blooms three or four to 
the stalk. It is the most generous of 
flow'ers and insists upon your cutting all 
you want every day. When it is no longer 
draw T n upon it sets its seeds and dies, but 
who is there among us all likely to con¬ 
demn it to an early death from want of 
appreciation? 

Using Sweet Peas for special purposes I 
grow them to colour. Of course, they are 
exceedingly pretty and effective w’hen 
grown in a high-class mixture, but, as I 
said, I need them separate. I want the 
pure white in one spot, the brilliant scarlet 
in another. Then there is another spot 
where the mauve or the lavender best fits 
in wdth the surroundings, and yet another 
where that mightiest of Peas, Hercules, 
can alone fulfil the requirements. It is 
not merely a question of white, red, blue, 
with Sweet Peas, for every intervening 
shade may be had. Take a number of 
flowers consisting, say, of Etta Dyke, 
Elfrida Pearson, Scarlet Emperor, Evelyn 
Hemus, Margaret Atlee, Barbara, and 
Thomas Stevenson. Nicely arrange them, 
w’ell spread them out, place a little delicate 
greenery among them, and you have a 
bouquet fit for the gods. There is a beauty 
about it which cannot be quite grasped. 

If I am to realise /ill this during this 
summer I must set to w’ork at once. My 
ground has been trenched—that was a job 
for the cold weather. I dig it again, 
making slight trenches for the Peas into 
which I have w’orked a considerable quan¬ 
tity of bone-meal. When my trench is well 
dug I just trample along it once or twice 
because I find the Sweet Pea enjoys a firm 
soil. I insert my plants G inches apart, and 
then immediately put in branching tw’igs 
partly to shelter them and partly to. have 
the necessary support awaiting them 
directly they have made up their mind to 
move. Beyond keeping them clean and the 
soil about them stirred, their further culti¬ 
vation is very simple and makes but the 
smallest demand either upon my time or 
attention. Under my system I get most 
satisfactory results, and* as I should like 



others to find as much satisfaction in them 
as myself, I have ventured to express my¬ 
self so fully upon them. Not that I have 
exhausted the subject. I could find some¬ 
thing fresh and of interest to say if l 
doubled the space this article lias already 
taken up. F. J. F. 


Jlotes of the Week. 


Rhododendron Silberaad.— On this (re¬ 
ferred to on p. 157) nearly all the flowers 
were destroyed during the last fortnight of 
March.—E. C. Buxton. 

Rainfall at Bettws-y-Coed.— There is a 
curious contrast betw’een the rainfall in 
February and March for 1919 and 1918. 
In 1918: February, 8-88 inches; March, 
195 inches. In 1919: February, 1-48 
inches; March, 8-32 inches.— E. C. Buxton*. 

Cotoneaster applanata was planted here 
about thirteen jears ago, and always has 
large crops of berries. No seedlings ap¬ 
peared till last autumn. There are now’ a 
good many. I wonder whether the seed 
lies dormant, or w’hether, as a rule, it is 
not fertile.—E. O. Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Iris ochroleuca. —This is a fine Iris when 
grow’n in a big clump, the tall spikes of 
large ivory-white flowers being very hand¬ 
some. It is quite easy to grow’ in a sunny 
Iiosition, but must not be allowed to get 
dry. I And it does very w’ell in a heavy, 
rather clayey soil, and blooms fairly freely. 

—o. c. c. 

Veronica chathamica.— This may be con¬ 
sidered one of the best of the shrubby 
Veronicas which are really prostrate, it 
has pretty, rather pointed, Box-like leaves 
of a pleasing green and ruddy stems w’hich 
w ill creep over a rock face as closely as 
Ivy. In late summer and autumn it bears 
an abundance of pale blue flowers and ap¬ 
pears to be iierfectly hardy in all but the 
very bleakest places.—J. 

Birds and Mossy Saxifrages.— Black¬ 
birds used to attack Mossy Saxifrages aud 
pull them out of the ground. This w*as 
put a stop to by using very thin black 
thread twisted round pieces of Bamboo. 
About the middle of March some very fine 
encrusted Saxifrages and large tufts of 
Arnebia echioides w’ere injured by birds. 
While I w r as engaged in tw’isting black 
thread round Bamboo pegs three cock 
robins came to see what was the matter. 
Their leader said ‘‘Never again.”—E. 
Ciias. Buxton, Bettvs-y-Coed. 

Primula rufa. —In a limy and stony place 
in full sun this will flourish with the 
scantiest of attention. The large yellowr 
flowers, clustered on bold stems, the de¬ 
liciously-scented leaves, and the thick root- 
stock all remind one of Forrest’s Primrose. 

'1 he difference in requirements between the 
two Is, however, so great that, wdiile I have 
failed to grow P. Forresti, this easy- 
tempered plant gives no trouble. In its 
native haunts P. rufa te said to form 
cushions several feet in diameter. Here it 
looks like a plant that w’ould resent being 
moved or broken^up.-^i. (Wales. 
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Rlbes Bangui neum.— In the closing days 
of March the coral-pink racemes of the 
1'lowerlng Currant are very bright on 
sunny days. This fine shrub is, in a 
general way, rather neglected, but when 1* 
can be afforded a little attention its at¬ 
tractiveness is increased. After flowering, 
the plants ought to be looked through and 
a proportion of the older and more ex¬ 
hausted wood cut out. This results in the 
growth of stout young shoots which will 
ripen, up well and bloom freely the follow¬ 
ing spring. A barrowful or two of good 
manure as a top-dressing is appreciated by 
this shrub, which, being of a robust habit, 
soon impoverishes the soil.—W. McG. 

Narofs8U8 Golden Cycle.— As a variety 
suited to cultivation in pots or growing ou 
rockwork this gained an Award of Merit 
when shown before the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society by Captain H. G. Hawker, 
Ermlngton, on March 20th last. It is, pre¬ 
sumably, a cyclamineus hybrid, attaining 
a foot or more high and having spreading, 
horizontally-inclined perianth segments 
disposed at varying angles and a long, 
cylindrically-formed crown all uniformly 
coloured rich golden. It is an informal- 
locking variety. In flower expanse it is 
larger than Queen of Spain, more starry- 
inclined perhaps, the crown longer and 
more tube-like in form. Withal it is rich 
in colour and effective as a whole.— 
S. V. R. 

Primula Lissadel Hybrid.— Some plants 
of this Primula given me by Mr. E. C. 
Buxton have done admirably in a rather 
moist bed sloping to water and overhung 
hy Alder-trees. This hybrid is said to be 
a cross between I*, pulvehilenta and P. 
Cockburniana. It makes bold stems of 
about 18 Inches in height, which bear 
whorls of flowers of an attractive tint 
variously described as soft vermilion 
(which it is not), rosy-salmon, soft red and 
rosy-purple, the last being, perhaps, the 
nearest. The large and handsome foliage 
entirely disappears in autumn. Any spot 
that will suit the Beesiana Primroses or 
P. japonica will suit I*. Lissadel Hybrid, 
and once the plants are established in a 
good bed of vegetable soil and old manure 
they appear to he satisfied with no further 
attention beyond an occasional top-dress¬ 
ing.—J. 

Aohillea ptarmlca “The Pearl.”— How 

often does one see this badly grown, the 
flowers small and the growths crowded. 
To many people It comes a s quite a revela¬ 
tion to see a specimen grown as it should 
be—a perfect mass of large white flowers. 
It Is one of those accommodating plants 
which will grow almost anywhere, but 
which, to get really good results, needs to 
be pulled to pieces every year or two and 
the strongest growths planted separately 
about a foot apart in deeply-dug ground. 
It likes a rather moist but sunny position, 
and a mulching of cow-manure is of great 
benefit. The wild form is found growing 
i n open. rather swampy situations. During 
the war my herbaceous plants have per¬ 
force been sadly neglected, and my clumps 
of this species have become sad examples 
of “ how not to do it,” and formed a piti¬ 
able contrast to what they were In pre-war 
days.—N. L. 

Violet Marie Louise.— In a Hampshire 
garden recently I came across a batch of 
frames filled with this variety alone, the 
plants In full flower, the spot redolent of 
fragrance. What impressed me most, how¬ 
ever, were the size and rich colouring of 
the flowers, so deep and Intense in tone, 
indeed, that I do not remember to have 
seen their equal in this respect. The gar¬ 
dener, too, in whose charge they were and 
with twenty-five years’ experience of the 
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variety in the same garden, declared he 
had never had them of such rich colour 
before. This statement gave rise to the 
Inquiry as to whether the long spell of sun¬ 
less weather had been a factor in the case, 
the method of cultivation being that of 
past years. This only differs from that 
usually adopted by planting the young 
plants in the frames in spring, and in that 
way disi>ensing with lifting and the check 
inseparable therefrom. For months past 
the plants, now of dinner-plate dimensions, 
have been full of buds and blossoms, and 
the end of the supply is yet a long way 
off. To the calcareous loam of the district 
a liberal addition of leaf-mould and a little 
manure were given at planting time.—E. J. 

Viburnum Carlesi. — Among summer- 
leafing shrubs 'which bloom during the 
early months of the year there is none to 
equal this exquisitely fragrant subject 
from Corea and which to-day is very far 
from common. A spare-habited shrub, it 
is hardly likely to impress the observer 
from this standpoint, though none could 
gainsay its value when every branch is 
terminated by a cushion-formed cluster of 
white, exquisitely fragrant flowers, the 
latter being of pinky hue on first opening. 
Approximating to the Bouvardia in the 
form of the flower clusters, the blooms in¬ 
dividually are much larger, the ovate form 
of the corolla lobes responsible for more 
roundly-formed blossoms generally. The 
plant attains 3 feet or so high and has 
broadly ovate leaves 3 inches or so long 
that are softly downy to the touch. 
Happily, the species is proving hardy in 
many districts, though a plant possessed 
of attributes so unique Is certainly worth 
protection in order to render it completely 
so.—S. S. 

Cytisus (Genista) raoemosus.-^James 

Mayne (page 172) states that this green¬ 
house shrub is “ best propagated from 
cuttings, for while It can also be raised 
from seed, such plants make straggly 
growth and are not so useful as those from 
cuttings.” Thifc is perfectly correct if 
compact, bushy plants are desired, as they 
can be readily kept in good chape. The 
most striking plants of this Cytisus that I 
ever met with were seedlings. It was 
about half a century ago, in the Temperate 
House at Kew. The plants were allowed 
to grow without any stopping, care being 
taken to keep the lending shoot secured to 
an upright stake, while the side branches 
v-ere allowed to grow at will. In this way 
most of the plants assumed a pleasing 
pyramidal shape, and when in full bloom 
they were admired by everyone. So far as 
my memory serves me they were from 
6 feet to 8 feet in height. Though very 
successful, I have never seen plants of this 
Cytisus grown in the same way since. The 
foreman of the Temperate House at that 
time told me that he had picked up the 
idea from some specimens so treated in an 
old-fashioned garden that he had visited.— 
W. T. 

The Alexandrian Laurel (Rusous race- 
mosus).—Where this succeeds it forms 
one of the handsomest plants that can be 
used as undergrowth, especially for 
planting among waving Bamboos, the suc¬ 
cessful treatment of which appears 
to present exactly those conditions under 
which the Ruscus, which is not unlike a 
dwarf Bamboo in growth and general 
habit, does best. Certainly it has its 
limits as to position and environment, and' 
cannot be considered absolutely hardy 
everywhere throughout the country, but 
there are few gardens or pleasure 
grounds with varied elevations in which 
a spot could not be found to suit It, and 
as it is not a rampant or hungry plant, it 
does no harm to other things among 


which at may be placed. It is not particular 
as to soil, and does very well on chalk, on 
which many things fail to grow. The 
narrow, pointed, and very glossy leaves, 
or dadodes, are borne on slender branch- 
lets, which are themselves produced on 
slender Bamboo-dike stems rising to a 
height of from 3 feet to 4 feet,* these 
growths are most graceful for providing 
greenery to go with cut flowers in large 
vases, and last for a very long while ,* but 
it is its bright and cheerful appearance 
during winter, as growing, that makes It 
so valuable and unique. 

The Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica). 
—When grown against a wail with a south 
or west exposure, flowers are borne from 
mid-winter until late spring. When, how¬ 
ever, it is grown as a bush In the open 
ground, it is usually at its best during 
April and early May. It varies a good 
deal, sometimes forming a bush 5 feet or 
0 feet high, and as far through, and at 
other times a much larger shrub up to 
12 feet high, and over 20 feet in diameter. 
Such a specimen existed a few* years ago 
in the gardens at Wimbledon House. 
When in bloom, this was a mass of bright 
red flowers. The flowers of the com¬ 
monest form are bright red, but there are 
varieties with rose, white, salmon, and 
deep red blossoms. C. j. cardi nails is one 
of the most beautiful varieties, its flowers 
large and deep red. Another very attrac¬ 
tive variety is C. j. sinica, with dark red 
double flowers. C. j. cameliiaeflora, with 
bright red double flowers, is also showy, 
whilst variety is added by C. J. nivalis, 
white; C. j. sulphurea, yellowish-white: 
and C. j. versicolor, salmon and rose. AH 
bear large green or yellowish fruits, which 
can be used in the preparation of Quince 
jelly. The different varieties thrive in 
well-drained loamy soil, and are easily 
increased by layering in spring. In addi¬ 
tion to the Japanese Quince being useful 
for walls and bushes, it makes a Very 
good 1 informal hedge, and is easily kept in 
bounds by clipping once a year towards 
the edd of July. A large number of 
flowers Is borne from spur-like growths. 
— D. 

Th* Oregon Grape (Berberis Aquifolium). 
—This Is one of the most useful of all 
evergreen shrubs, for it thrives in full sun 
and in a fair amount of shade, and does 
well in poor ground. It is very useful for 
covering ground beneath large trees, oven 
beneath Elm-trees, where Grass is unsuc¬ 
cessful, and it has the advantage of adapt¬ 
ing itself to severe pruning, for the 
branches can be cut back once a year, 
thereby keeping the plants to a height of 
12 inches or 15 inches. Normally it attains 
a height of from 3 feet to G feet, with a 
wide-spreading habit. During winter the 
older leaves often take on a red or bronzy 
hue, and for that reason cut branches are 
often sold for house decoration. The 
yellow flowers are borne in dense, terminal 
panicles during March and April, and they 
are succeeded by black fruits covered with 
a glaucous bloom. In Western N. America 
they are dried and solcl for cooking under 
the name of Ofegon Grapes. The fruit** 
can also be used for jelly In the same way 
as the fruits of Berberis vulgaris. There 
are several varieties which have been given 
distinct names, such as lati(olia and 
macro phylla with large leaves, and 
Murrayana with dull green leaves. B. 
Aqulfollum is easily increased by division 
or by seeds. If a large number of plants 
is required the best plan is to sow seeds in 
a bed out-of-doors and transplant into 
nursery borders w’hen large enough to 
liandle. Where large areas of plants are 
required to form cover this might well be 
tried, either in thin woods or on exposed 
banks.—D. 
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APPLE CHARLES ROSS. 

Of late years several fine varieties of 
dessert Apples have been raised, having 
Cox’s Orange Pippin as one of the parents, 
and the above-named, a dish of which we 
figure to-day, ought to be included. On 
heavy, stiff soil the tree makes a handsome 
pyramid, and, the wood being short- 
jointed, is usually well set with fruit-buds. 
It is well suited for small gardens, being 
of compact growth and very prolific. The 
fruit is large, richly-coloured, and of fine 
flavour. When well grown and allowed to 
hang till late in the season It will keep up 
to Christmas. A. G. 

NEW RASPBERRY PLANTATIONS. 
Advice to cut down newly-planted Rasp¬ 
berry canes to within 3 inches or 4 inches 
of the ground is so trite as to appear un¬ 
necessary were it not for the fact that so 
many amateurs neglect it in order to get 
some fruit the first year and from ignor¬ 
ance of the loss they sustain thereby. So 
many amateurs this year are planting bush 
fruit for the first time that a reminder 
may be timely. I had a striking object- 


lesson on the results of not cutting down 
only this year. A friend of mine last 
spring was showing me his garden and 
pointing out two or three rows of Rasp¬ 
berry canes just planted. I said to him, 
44 You are going to cut them all down, of 
course,” and he said 44 Ye-es, I suppose so.” 
“ Well,” 1 said, 44 if you don’t you will 
get no crop next year and only a few poor 
fruits this year.” I saw nothing of him 
till this spring, when I again went round 
bis garden. I saw three rows of miserable 
thin canes, the longest not more than 2 feet 
and most only about 1 foot, fit only for 
grubbing up. I said, 44 You never cut down 
those canes last year.” He replied, dis¬ 
mally, 44 No, I wn9 anxious to see some 
fruit, hut I realise now what a mistake I 
made.” Of course, it stands to reason that 
the plants with all their new roots to make 
could not do the double work of bearing 
fruit and making new canes, and in trying 
to do both they succeeded In neither. It 
so happened that I had made a new planta¬ 
tion at the same time, but had cut all the 
canes down, and the result is that the 
plants for the most part made fine, strong 
canes 5 feet or more high, and I shall no 
doubt get a good crop-©* fruit this jenr. 1 
find it|pnys to give bnsifK^rie *b5ijjfphnd- 


ance of manure. They are gross feeders, 
and the result in Increased size of berries 
and weight of crop is more than worth the 
cost. By the way, the Raspberry will do 
very well In semi-shade; in fact, the wild 
Raspberry Is often found growing in tliin 
woodland. It is a fruit, too, that thrives 
well in a town garden, and is always ac¬ 
ceptable. N. L. 4 


TREATMENT OF TEACH-TREE. 

I planted last autumn in front border of 
a lean-to house 8 feet long, (5 feet to eaves, 
all glass front (unheated), a dwarf Peach¬ 
tree Crimson Calande. I have strained 
wires 9 inches apart from ground to eaves 
and then across roof to back wall. I am 
now at a loss as to the best way of Laying 
tree in so as to best fill trellis. I enclose a 
rough sketch with shoots numbered so as 
to assist you in your reply. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 are strong, while 5, 0, 7, and 8 are 
weaker. Length of strong shoots 4 feet, 
weaker ones 3 feet. H. 

[In dealing with the reach-tree in ques¬ 
tion you had better dispense with the 
shoots numbered 3, C, 7, and 8 altogether, 


and shorten back 1, 2, 3, and 4 to about 
2 feet from the base, cutting where there 
is a wood bud on the lower side of the 
shoot in each instance. Train out and 
fasten to the trellis the remaining portion 
of the shoots 1 and 4 at. right angles to the 
stem, and 2 and 3 at an angle of 45 degs., 
so that the centre is left blank for the 
training in of new growths during the en¬ 
suing season. The wide spaces between 
1 and 2 and 3 and 4 are, or should be, in¬ 
tentionally left blank for the same pur¬ 
pose. As you apparently have no practical 
knowledge of the pruning and training of 
Peach-trees, and as so much depends on 
the proper selection of growths which will 
become in time main branches, we strongly 
advise you to seek the aid of a practical 
man in your district and get him to disbud 
the tree for you when it breaks into 
growth. If this is improperly done the 
future tree is ruined.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Tower of Glamls.— Recently there 
was an Illustration of this fine late Apple. 
This and the high opinion given of It 
should induce those that have not grown it 
to plant a tree. I have two standard trees. 
Seldom do they miss cropping, and even in 


the past bad season they bora some nic 
fruit. These have kept well. In the firs 
half of March I had a nice boiled puddin 
made of them. The flavour was very fine 
Although it does not break down whei 
cooked like Wellington and others of thi 
type, the flavour is much better—quit 
sweet enough for me without sugar, 
consider it a better kind now than Lane' 
and some others. Its great fault is it 
wide-spreading habit.—J. Crook. 

Melons that were raised early in th< 
year should l>o stopped when their shoot: 
are half-way up the trellis, t-o oncourag* 
the development of lateral shoots au» 
hasten. the plants into flower. Pinch th< 
laterals below the trellis at the first joint 
Those that are showing fruit should b 
stopped at the second leaf beyond th< 
fruit. No attempt should be made to pol 
l-inate the flowers until two or three ar< 
open on each plant, otherwise the eroj 
will be uneven and disappointing. Whilsi 
the plants are in flower they will nee< 
rather more fresh air whenever the 
weather will permit, but care must Ik 
taken, not to lower the temperature of the 
house too much. The use of the syringe 
should he discontinued until the fruits aix 
set. Lightly stir the surface of the lied 
and damp the walls and paths during the 
setting of the flowers, otherwise the 
plants will lie liable to become infested 
with red spider. As soon as a sufficient 
number of fruits is set give a thorough 
syringing with clear water, and continue 
to keep the house well charged with mois¬ 
ture. Remove laterals as they appear, 
stopping them at the first leaf.—F. W. G. 

Peaches on south walls. —The buds are 
now visibly swelling, and protective mate¬ 
rial should l>e ready for use in the not 
unlikely event of frosty nights when the 
buds expand. Certainly, the flowers will 
endure two or three degrees of frost with¬ 
out damage; but it is just as well to l>e 
on the safe side. Let the borders be 
lightly pricked up, if this has not been 
already done, and if time permits a good 
root watering will do good. Opinions 
differ as to the l>est time at which to 
mulch. The present time, I think, is as 
good ais any, and all the Peach trees have 
had a good mulch of well-decayed manure. 

Fruit houses. —This is the season when 
a crop may easily be crippled bv careless 
or injudicious ventilating. Short cuts 
will not do; that i.s to say, it is wrong to 
put on full ventilation when the ther¬ 
mometer l>egin<s to creep upwards, in order 
to save the time consumed in running 
l>ackward and forward as the temperature 
rises. It is equally bad practice to allow 
a peach-house or a vinery to become very 
warm and then to put on full ventilation 
to bring down the temperature. Early 
shutting up is advisable under the present 
conditions, and no harm will ensue if the 
temperature rises to 90 degs., or even to 
95 degs., provided the atmosphere is tho¬ 
rough lv saturated. Fuel is scarce, amd a 
careful and intelligent stoker is in these 
times not easily picked up. —Scot. 

Early vinery. —Most Vines will produce 
more shoots than are necessary, and when 
these have fairly started, such as will not 
l>e needed ought to lie rubbed out. Tying 
down the young shoots is always a delicate 
job. This ought to l>e done gradually. 
Alxxve all, avoid crowding. Stop the 
shoots two leaves beyond the bunch, but 
where the foliage is extra strong it might 
be advisable to leave only one leaf, in 
order that it may develop satisfactorily. 
At this stage a temperature of 60 degs. 
will be none too high—(this, of course, 
meaning that there mav be a drop of a de¬ 
gree or two near daybreak.—McG. 

Gathering fruit.— With regard to your 
note on gathering fruit you do not mention 
how Important it is to pick from the «outli 
of tree to begin with and not too many at 
a time. Those,.Hanging on north of tree 
are not roadv neatly iso soon.—A. II. C. 
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LAPAGERIAS. 

Tiik amateur either does not know much 
of Lapagerias or imagines that their cul¬ 
ture is difficult and quite beyond him. 
Nothing con hi be more erroneous than to 
suppose that Lapagcrlas are hard to grow, 
or need a lot of coaxing. On many .a back 
wall of a lean-to greenhouse this climber 
could be grown with a few strands of wire 
stretched across, over which the shoots 
could be tied, supposing the roof itself is 
not available. If arrangements, however, 
can be made to permit of a plant of enclr 
variety being trained under the rafters the 
effect is charming when the red and white 
blooms mingle together. Brown fibrous 
peat with good loam and sand makes a de¬ 
sirable compost, but, failing peat, leaf- 
mould will answer very well. .Plants can 
either be grown in large pots or, where 
circumstances permit, planted out in a 
border within the house. Whichever way 
grown, one condition must be observed if 
free growth is looked for, and it is that 
good drainage must be given, otherwise the 
roots become waterlogged and the plant 
eventually dies off. To avoid failure, the 
bed ought to be dug out about 3 feet deep 
and a good layer of mortar-rubble placed 
at the base, following on with the soil re¬ 
commended. It should not be a difficult 
matter to procure established plants in 
pots. These, if carefully turned out of the 
pots, can be planted in a prepared border 
at almost any time. Lapagerias will not 
stand strong sun for very long, and 
ought, therefore, to be trained G inches or 
i) inches from the roof and the latter 
shaded as required. The plants benefit by 
occasional syringings, which encourage 
growth. Slugs being very fond of the 
young shoots, great care is necessary that 
these be protected from their ravages. 

Derby. 


PALM IN BAD CONDITION. 

The tips of the fronds of a Palm I have 
have been going brown since the plant 
came into my possession. This I attributed 
to the plant not having been supplied with 
sufficient water before it came into my 
IKissession. I hoped to prevent it becoming 
worse by giving a more liberal supply in 
future. Unfortunately, I have not been 
successful. Upon a more minute examina¬ 
tion of the plant I noticed that one of the 
shoots had its fronds covered with small 
indentures, presumably the marks caused 
by some insect. In case the insect was 
still there I sprayed the whole plant once 
or twice with kerosene emulsion. The 
frond upon which these marks are visible 
is the only one which is not brown at the 
edges, although it appears to me to be on 
the verge of becoming so. In addition to 
these marks the fronds are slightly curled 
at the sides instead of being flat. The 
other shoots are o nly brown 
This plant lias boelfk£ntJn a 
fa ceil t he north 1 -we*, b 


house. I have, however, a conservatory 
which Is not artificially heated. This and 
a small hotbed used for forcing seeds com¬ 
plete my glass accommodation. 

Geo. E. Roberts. 

lit is very probable that previous to 
coming into your possession the Palm has 
been grown in a warm structure in order 
to obtain a plant of a saleable size as soon 
as possible. The change from a warm, 
moisture-laden atmosphere, in which 
Palms are usually grown for sale, would 
account for the leaves dying back, particu¬ 
larly at this season of the year. The best 
time to purchase Palms is in the height of 
the summer, when the change in tempera¬ 
ture is not so great. At that time care 
must be taken that the sun does not shine 
directly on the plants, as a reasonable 
amount of shade serves to keep the foliage 
of good colour. The small indentures on 
the leaves would suggest that they were 
attacked by scale insects, although there 
were no signs of any on the piece sent. 
The kerosene emulsion may have been 
rather strong, and done more harm than 
good. With regard to restoring your plant 
to health we do n&fe hold out much hopes of 
success with the glass accommodation at 
your command. Under any circumstances 
it is by no means an easy matter, but in 
order to give it the best chance it should be 
tyken into a warm house, plunged in a 
gentle bottom heat, and frequently 
syringed. If the plant in your study is 
stood in a saucer or jardiniere‘care must 
be taken that no stagnant water is allowed 
to stand therein.] 


FUCHSIAS. 

Few plants are more useful than Fuchsias. 
For pots, for hanging baskets, for window- 
boxes, and for planting out during the 
summer they serve a good purixjse, and 
when one adds to this that they are easy 
to grow and can be kept during the winter 
with a minimum of trouble it is not sur- 
prisiiig that those who have small green¬ 
houses should appreciate them. In bygone 
days more interest was taken in growing 
large standards, but to-day it is the most 
quickly-produced plant, the plant useful 
for window and table decoration, that is 
aimed at, and no subject responds better 
than the Fuchsia. Cuttings struck in 
sandy soil, helped with a little bottom 
heat, potted off when rooted into loam and 
leaf-mould, and encouraged for a time in a 
warm atmosphere grow rapidly, needing, 
before long, staking and tying out. Plants 
thus grown and finally potted into 5-lnch 
pats make handsome specimens in three or 
four months. 

Old plants. —These should, if it is de¬ 
sired to retain them indoors, be repotted, if 
necessary, into larger pots, but in any ease 
they should have another start with fresh 
compost. Plants that have 1 N?n in the 
same soil for a year or two qi 'kly show 


the need for renewal of compost, but I 
think a plan quite as good is to give them 
a season out of doors out of the pots in 
beds or borders. It ]s amazing how ap- 
parently worn-out Fuchsias will, after be¬ 
ing planted outside, pick up and take on a 
new lease of life. The open air, as well as 
unrestricted root room and hardier condi¬ 
tions, invariably bring about a great out¬ 
put of flowers. That, at least, has been 
my experience, and old and to all appear¬ 
ance “all but done for” specimens that 
one hesitated to keep have turned out 
better and bloomed more freely than in¬ 
door care and treatment could have 
brought about. 

The mistake is sometimes made. When 
Fuchsias are kept in the greenhouse, of 
making little or no provision for shading 
them during hot weather. This can only 
end in one way, the buds drop off, the 
foliage turns yellow, and the plants sicken. 
A house well ventilated, where the roof can 
be shaded for some i>ortion of the day, and 
the wants of the plants attended to in 
watering and feeding are ]>oints to lie 
borne in mind. Townsman. 


VOTES AVD REPLIES. 

Reducing the height of Palm.—I have a 
Palm in my greenhouse which has now 
grown too tall for the structure. The stem 
is about 7 inches in diameter and over 20 
feet in height. Would it be possible to 
root it by putting a split flower-i>ot with 
soil or Moss round the stem? I am very 
doubtful if an attempt to do this would be 
of any use, as the stem is closely covered, 
with the hard ends of the leaves which 
have been cut off year after year, and be¬ 
tween each of them there is a growth of 
fibre. I send you one of the leaves, aiul 
this will, I hope, enable you to tell mo 
what Palm it is and whether anything can 
b i done to reduce the height.— Clydesidk. 

[The correct name of the Palm is 
Trachycarpus excelsus, but it is moro 
generally known as Ckanuerops Fortune! 
We can hold out no hope of success in any 
attempt to induce the stem to root in order 
to decrease the height of the plant. To 
our knowledge it has been tried without 
satisfactory results. If the pot or tub in. 
which it Is growing can be sunk in the 
ground the necessity of sacrificing your 
specimen can be put off for a time. Fail¬ 
ing this, you can only do away with your 
old plant and substitute a younger one.] 

Thunbergia Gibsonl. — I have nine seed¬ 
lings of Thunbergia Gibsoni coming up in 
pots in warm vinery. Can you tell me any¬ 
thing about them and their treatment? L>o 
they grow tall and like full sunshine in 
conservatory, etc.?— C. Nowell-Usticke. 

[This, which comes from the central por¬ 
tion of East Africa, is one of the showieed: 
of all the members of the genus. Its near¬ 
est relative is the well-known Black-Eyed 
Susan (Thunbergia alata), but it differ* 
from any forms of that well-known annual 
in several well-marked particulars. In the 
first place, Thunbergia Gibsoni is of a 
I>erennlnl nature, and the blossoms, which 
are larger than those of T. alata, are of an 
intense orange tint, far surjmssing in 
colour any variety of that species. It is of 
a spreading, procumbent habit of growth, 
and the blossoms are borne upright, or 
nearly so, on firm stems. They protrude 
from a large inflated hairy calyx, in colour 
green stri[>ed with purple: It needs the 
temperature of a warm greenhouse, but in 
summer it does not require fire-heat. I^ate 
spring and summer are its period of bloom¬ 
ing Frum Its procumbent habit it may 
be grown in suspended baskets, or, if in 
pots, they should be elevated above the 
surrounding plants. The shoots may also 
be tied up foijiieatS Stakes, but in their 
natural manner thepare most pleasing.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS 
(Clematis Montana). 

The large number of garden varieties of 
Clematis of tbe florida, jiatens, lanuginosa, 
Viticella, and Jackmani tyi>es lias almost 
excluded tbe majority of tbe secies from 
cur gardens, but tbe Mountain Clematis 
has held its own amongst its iarger- 


lands and South than for more northerly 
regions, and many excellent examples arc 
to be met with, every branch being a 
wreath of snow-white blossoms for several 
vteeks in May. 

Of recent years several new forms have 
been introduced which have been dealt 
with in our issue of March 29th, page 
156. A. G. 


FLANTING SWEET VIOLETS. 
April is the month, par excellence, for put¬ 
ting out plants of the Sweet Violet, and, 
given material of the right kind, there 
should be good results. The qualification 
is, however, necessary, since not a few— 
professional gardeners as well as amateurs 
—making no sort of provision for such 
work depend on old plants for the purpose. 
These, unmistakably, make a decidedly 
bigger show at the time of planting, though 
they are often overtaken by prepared stock 
before the season of growth is half gone. 



The Mountain Clematis (C, montana) on a house front. 


flowered rivals and is as popular to-day 
as it lias ever been since its introduction 
ia 1831. A native of the Himalaya, it is 
of particularly vigorous growth and may 
he expected to reach the tops of house walls 
(as in the illustration we give to-day), 
trellises, or other supports which are from 
20 feet to 30 feet high. The white flowers, 
which appear in May with the young 
leaves, are produced from the leaf-axils, 
each one being fronyS^nches to 2k inches 
across^, fjtj is bett<frfitJ^J 1'cqQlJe^Iid- 


Acaena Novas Zealand®.- 1 Where there is 
plenty of space for it this is one of the best 
of the New Zealand Burrs, but its long and 
clinging ropes of foliage are apt to smother 
smaller subjects. It is not hardy, but if 
cut by frost soon breaks out again. It is 
a good thing for covering unsightly banks 
of poor, hot soil or stony places where few 
plants will flourish. A. Novae Zealandie Ls 
a great pest to the sheep farmers, the burrs 
getting into the fleeces and reducing the 
value of the wool.—J. 


Nor is the dividing of old plants in spring 
tlie method most favoured by those who 
grow the plants with a view to getting a 
profitable return from the flowers, unless, 
I>erchance, they are short of stock. Having 
tried both ways, the superiority of the 
autumn cutting over the old divided plant 
of spring so impressed me as to leave no 
room for doubt in the matter. For many 
years the cuttings were inserted in October 
or as near that time ps possible. During 
winter, with tlMdSAHd-if a cold-frame or 
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spare lights, a rooting was effected, and by 
the season named sturdy examples were 
ready for 

Planting. The soil being light, with 
gravel subsoil, a good dressing of cow- 
iranure was given, keeping it well down 
in order to attract the roots and minimise 
suffering from drought as far as possible. 
The site was an open one, and periodic 
dustings of soot or syringing with soot- 
watcr were necessary to keep the plants 
moderately free of red spider. The open 
site and light soil are mentioned advisedly, 
since not a few gardeners with more hold¬ 
ing soils, which with leaf-soil and cal- 
careous matter are far more suitable to 
these plants, plant the Violet in shady 
places, often enough at the foot of a high 
wall. Generally speaking, the idea is 
wrong, and for strong growers of the 
Princess of Wales type, promoting as It 
does excessive leaf growth, it is bad to 
boot. Moreover, in positions of constant 
shade the main crowns have not the same 
chance of maturing and flower production 
is reduced in consequence. The dwarfer 
and more compact growing doubles I found 
did excellently with full exposure, their 
flowering far in excess of that of those 
grown with orchard shade by a neighbour 
and which, by comparison, oMy had a 
second- 1 ^te chance. In any case there is 
much to be said in favour of the open site 
for Violets, particularly from the stand- 
joints of reduced leaf growth and in¬ 
creased prodigality of flowering. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


DIVIDING HARDY PLANTS. 

The advantages of a frequent division of 
the tufts of many of our best hardy plants 
are so great that the practice can be 
strongly recommended, and should be ex¬ 
tensively adopted. Opinions vary as to 
the best time for the work, some preferring 
the autumn, others the spring. After an 
extensive practice of the system for several 
years I prefer the months of March and 
April. 

Plants that are divided during October 
ami November do not make fresh root 
growth, and therefore, even if firmly 
planted, they are apt to be thrown out by 
frost, and in wet or heavy soils the newly- 
divided pieces will even perish during the 
winter, as I found out once to my cost, as 
I lost a good stock of Coreopsis lanceolata, 
which w-as divided and boldly grouped id 
autumn. It rotted, however, during the 
winter. This was an exceptional case, as 
the tufts were divided into very small 
pieces and the soil was both w r et and heavy. 
On the other hand, I once divided tufts of 
the same plant into small pieces early in 
June and planted them carefully and every 
one grew. They were in bloom by July, 
and continued to flower most profusely till 
severe frost set in. This example of 
failure and success with the same plant 
shows that an operation of a most useful 
character may have disastrous results if 
carried out at the wrong time. 

Generally in March or April the beds and 
borders of hardy plants are overhauled 
with a view to putting ikera in order for 
the season. The old and orthodox way is 
to dig arouud the respective tufts and 
ruthlessly chop In any that have overrun 
the prescribed space. Often these are the 
very things that need dividing, and they 
can be most successfully done at the pre¬ 
sent time. Where a tuft of a good thing 
has grown large it would be best to lift it 
and shake out, or, if necessary, wash out 
from the roots the adhering soil, when 
dividing becomes a very simple operation, 
easily carried out. If a few roots are 
secured with each piece they will suffice to 
keep the plant firm to the ground and alive 

. Digitized by LjjOt 1C 


till new root action commences, which at 
this time of the year means almost immedi¬ 
ately. Of course, this wholesale practice 
of dividing must not be universally ni>- 
plied, because, as is well known, there are 
some good hardy plants that resent dis¬ 
turbance at the root, and which, w'hen once 
established in good, well-prepared soil, will 
stand for some years. Among these are 
the rhizomntous section of Irises, Day 
Lilies. Fueonies, Tritomas, Plantain Lilies, 
and many others*. 

As a general rule, however, most of the 
fibrous-rooted and tufted hardy plants, 
especially such as the Phloxes, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, perennial Sunflowers, Rud- 
becklas, Heleniums, Campanulas, CEno- 
theras, etc., can be divided with ease. 
Moreover, these are tilings that it is most 
desirable to have in quantity both from 
their effectiveness and usefulness for cut¬ 
ting. so that Instead of leaving a few r 
scattered tufts to form part of a confused 
and inartistic arrangement, the same tufts 
freely divided will give sufficient stock to 
plant in bold groups, which will have a 
more telling effect. Considering the 
trouble taken in propagating and preserv¬ 
ing a stock of tender things for the flower 
gnrden, it is rather surprising that, we have 
not attempted to increase some of our best 
and least troublesome, because most hardy 
plants. We are now finding out that the 
annual or biennial dividing and transplant¬ 
ing into fresh soil tend to materially pro¬ 
long the season of blooming, even from 
weeks into months, and in these cases the 
old objection of the short blooming season, 
even if it ever could be legitimately urged, 
must now be waived. The development of 
a most desirable quality, namely, con¬ 
tinuity of flow’ering, will enable such 
plants, though hardy, to play an important 
part, even in the flower garden arrange¬ 
ments specially designed for the summer’s 
display. A. G. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peruvian Lilies (Alstrcemeria).—These 
are now' showing above ground and look¬ 
ing none the w'orse for the sharp frosts of 
last month, although I had neglected the 
usual precaution of giving them a covering 
of a 9 hes. These lovely bulbous plants 
thrive in my London garden, but I had to 
prepare a special bed for them, digging out 
the soil to the depth of a couple of feet, 
putting in some rough drainage, and filling 
up with a very sandy, free compost. I am 
very fond of these Peruvian Lilies, and 
think there is nothing to take their place 
for a brilliant display in the borders. The 
tone of the? orange-coloured forms Is par¬ 
ticularly brilliant in the evening when the 
sun is near setting. They are equally use¬ 
ful for cutting, lasting a long time in 
w ? ater. There is no difficulty about their 
culture, provided the soil is open and well 
drained, and a covering of ashes in the 
winter will usually keep them unharmed. 
They grow very quickly from seed, attain¬ 
ing flowering size in the second year.— 
N. L. 

Hardy flower borders.— Many overlook 
the beauty of the hardy flower borders at 
this time. Apart altogether from Nar¬ 
cissi, Primroses, Pulmonarias, Hepatieas, 
and the earlier-flowering plants generally, 
there i 9 a tine show of colour among the 
growing stools of herbaceous plants. One 
has only to note the various shades of 
purple, as, for instance, among the Paeonies 
and the Tradescantias, the bronzes as in 
the case of the young leafage of Hotela 
Japonica or the Eplmediums, and the great 
range of green In different shades from 
that of the Delphinium of the palest green 
to the dark green of Chrysanthemum 
stratum. All these, pushing up through 


the soil and blending or contrasting with 
the flowers of spring, do much to increase 
the attractiveness of the hardy borders.— 
W. McG. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

SILVER LEAF DISEASE. 

There has been a considerable amount of 
discussion at one time and another con¬ 
cerning the alarming progress of silver leaf 
disease, and various theories as to its 
cause and cure have been advanced. As is 
well know'll, the disease is most liable to 
affect stone fruit, Plums in particular, but 
in a less degree it has been observed to at¬ 
tack the Apple. There is no doubt that 
silver leaf disease tends to become more 
common, but while we have had a good 
deal of scientific theorising (not everyone 
of them in agreement, by the way), there 
has l>een a marked absence of practical 
suggestions of how to combat the trouble. 

Recently, in conversation with a well- 
known Scottish grower of hardy fruit, r 
w r as told that by boring holes in the sterna 
of affected trees and inserting in these 
holes a “ charge ” of sulphate of iron 
crystals the disease was checked, or, in its 
incipient stages, cured. The suggestion ;s 
not to be belittled, and I am convinced that 
my friend gave me the Information as 
a result of his own experiments and ih en¬ 
tire good faith. But, to me, it seenm to be 
rather a dangerous plan to follow, and one 
which might, conceivably, cure the patient 
of the disease by killing both. Assuming 
that the crystals of sulphate of iron are 
effective, I Imagine that were they applied 
to the roots their virtue wmuld be absorbed 
and conveyed to the infected area in an 
equally direct and less dangerous way. 
Certainly it would appear to be a more 
natural one. 

In the private garden silver leaf disease 
is not permitted to spread, infested trees—- 
usually isolated cases—being promptly 
rooted out and burned. In a nursery the 
question is of much wider importance, and 
perhaps the sulphate of iron treatment 
may afford a hint to those concerned. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nature’s remedy for green-fly.— In 

Chambers' Journal fqr January is an in¬ 
teresting article on fruit growing. In 
certain regions in America it was found 
that the green-fly appeared at a different 
season to Its natural enemy the ladybird, 
and so devastated the fruit trees that, in 
spite of spraying, it was Impossible to 
obtain profitable crops. It was discovered 
that the ladybird hibernated in certain 
places, and by being put into cold storage 
could be retarded* in its development. Ex¬ 
periments were made, and were so suc¬ 
cessful that the insects are now collected 
by the sackful and put into cold storage 
under proper conditions until it is time to 
set them free to do their beneficent work. 
I am sure that on similar lines we at 
home might find’ the culture of the natural 
enemies of the pests of fruit, trees of 
greater benefit than spraying and less 
laborious. Spraying harts our insect 
friends as well os our toes. The article 
should be read by all interested.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Onion rot.— Complaints of Onions decay¬ 
ing through attacks of Rotrytis clnerea 
hove been unusually prevalent this winter. 
In some cases w T hole crops have been lost. 
Since the attack is largely due to the 
poorly-ripened state of the bulb it is im¬ 
portant that everything possible He done 
to see that the bulbs are properly ripened. 
Original from 
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A dish of well-grown Mushrooms. 


bed is apt to decline to below Oft dogs, be¬ 
fore the mycelium lias taken possession of 
the beds. Spawn the beds directly the 
beat has declined to about SO degs. The 
longer the bods retain their heat, provided 
they do not become too dry, the better will 
b* the crop and quality of the Mushrooms. 
When the beds are formed before the 
manure has been properly prepared, or : 
when it is prepared in the oiien and un- j 
avoidably becomes wet and cold, there is 
sure to be much steam generated directly 
fermentation commences, and in this case 
unless great care is taken the spawn may 
easily be spoilt. 

►Spawxtno and soiling the beds materi¬ 
ally affect the value of the crop. Make 
shallow holes either with the hand or with 
a trowel, and use lumps of spawn about 
'2 inches square, disposing them about 
5 inches apart each way. Soil the beds 
directly after ^pawning, and thim avoid 
any d^turbancc^to Jhe bed an^4l|e^ite:- 


XOTES OX PARSLEY. 

Parsley is one of the most indhqiensnble 
herbs of the garden, and no matter how 
limited the space under cultivation may 
lw\ the bed, or line, of Parsley finds room. 
In spite of its popularity it is all too often 
the least satisfactory of the garden or 
allotment crops. The reason is not far to 
seek. Owing to excessively thick sowing, 
combined with the lack of thinning, the 
seedlings are far too close together, and as 
growth progresses this crowding is accen¬ 
tuated. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of inferior produce to be obtained, 
even in such cases, for a time. The leaves, 
however, are not much larger than those 
of Mustard and Cross, and when these are 
picked the succeeding growths are still 
feebler. Should a period of rainless and 
sunny weather occur, such a line or bed 
speedily collapses, and the picking of 
Parsley is finished for the season. This is 
no fancy portrait. Parsley grown under 


plants, thinned to this distance, are be¬ 
ginning to meet, thin again until each 
plant is 8 inches from its nearest neigh¬ 
bour. The thinning, of course, might bo 
done to the 8-inch distance at once, but in 
that case there would be a more severe 
strain on the fewer plants left, in the way 
of furnishing pickings for current use, 
while it must be remembered that there is 
always a certain amount of casualties from 
various causes and which it would be diffi¬ 
cult to replace were rigid thinning done in 
the first instance. 

The second method is to sow a pinch or 
two of seed in a warm, well-sheltered 
border, and when the seedlings have four 
or five leaves to transplant them into a 
well-manured bed, putting the plants at a 
distance of 8 inches one from another. 
On a cool, well-manured bottom, growth 
will be rapid and luxuriant, the leaves 
from such plants will be massive and well 
grown, and 0f£5^rodue£ of half-a-dozen 
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THE KITCHEH GARDEN. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS. 

In preparing the manure for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Mushrooms it should be collected 
daily or as frequently as possible, and not 
allowed to lie in a heap where it is very 
liable to be spoilt through overheating. 
It should be stored rather thinly in an 
open shed, and when sufficient has been 
collected to form a bed it should be all 
thrown into a heap. Directly it is found 
to be very hot, and before the centre lias 
become dry, the heap should be turned in¬ 
side out. This should be repented three or 
four times, and in this manner the whole 
will be sweetened and yet be fairly moist. 
The aim should be to secure a good, last¬ 
ing, but not viol Ait heat, without which 
the crop will either be a failure or a very 
thin one. Where Inferior or badly-pre¬ 
pared materials are used the heat of the 


ruption of the spread of the spawn. It 
should be borne in mind that the spawn 
takes possession of the soil, and a good 
thickness of it, being lees liable to become 
too dry, also ensures the production of 
larger Mushrooms. Much depends ujkhi 
the nature of the soil used for surfacing 
the boils. Where possible, it should be 
procured from high and naturally-drained 
pasture-land, and be taken either from be 
low the thinly-pared-off turf and used at 
oi.ee, or the turf itself may be cut and 
stacked for several months. When used it 
should be broken up finely, be kept fairly 
dry, and placed in the Mushroom-house if 
very cold in order to warm it somewhat. 
Use a good thickness of it, or not less than 
2 inches when beaten down, and never 
water the surface as it is beaten in order 
to make it run together. 


such conditions may be seen in one or more 
of every group of allotments, either as the 
result of the ignorance or the indifference 
of the grower. 

When properly handled there are few 
things which give such an ample return as 
Parsley. Many, of course, make a prac¬ 
tice (when they have conveniences) of sow¬ 
ing seeds in heat or in a cold-frame, and 
of pricking the seedlings out into boxes in 
order to give the 3 'oung plants a start. 
Very fine and very early Parsley edn be 
grown in this way, but equally good, if a 
little later, plants can be had where re¬ 
liance lias to be placed entirely on outdoor 
seedlings. Either of two methods can be 
followed with excellent, prospects of suc¬ 
cess. The first is to sow the seeds very 
thinly in shallow drills—say £ inch in 
depth—in soil which has been well 
manured and is in good heart, allowing 
almost a foot between each line. As soon 
as the seedlings show the first true Parsley 
leaf they ought to be thinned at once till 
they stand 4 inches apart. When the 
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plants will outweigh that of a whole line 
<».% bed of plants which have either not 
been thinned at all or imperfectly thinned. 
Further, such plants, by reason of their 
vigour, will endure wintry weather with¬ 
out injury and will provide plentiful pick¬ 
ings in the spring of the following year 
when, nine times out of ten, the huddled- 
together plants grown in a haphazard way 
will succumb. 

Experienced judges of allotments and of 
cottage gardens will agree that in pointing 
crops in connection with competitions it is 
no unusual thing to find that the Parsley 
bod is responsible for the lowest marks in 
many—very many—cases. This, surely* 
ought not to be so, and it is with the view 
of drawing attention to the simple require¬ 
ments of this useful herb that these notes 
have lieeu written. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tenure of allotments. —In reply to an 
inquiry respecting the tenure of allotments 
provided in parks and other spaces under 
the control of the London County Council, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board’ 
of Agriculture nas written as follows :— 

In reply to your letter of the 22nd 
ult. as to the tenure of allotments, I 
have to say that my reply to the ques- 
• tions on the subject in the House of 
Commons on the 17th ult. referred to 
land of which the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries have taken possession 
under the Defence of the Realm Re¬ 
gulations. In providing allotments In 
the parks and open spaces, the London 
County Council were dealing with land 
already in their possession and under 
the social provision in the Defence of 
the Realm Regulations No. 2L, en¬ 
abling them to arrange for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land on their own behalf 
and at their expense, and the Board 
do not consider that they are in a 
]K>sition to override the exercise by 
the County Council of their discretion 
as to the period for which the land 
shall continue to be used for allot¬ 
ments. I may add that the decision 
of the Council to terminate the tenure 
of the allotments in the parks and 
open spaces at the end 1 of the present 
year appears to the Board to be 
reasonable, as nothing but the stress 
of war conditions could have justified 
the use of the parks and open spaces 
for this purpose, and when the war is 
over it is only reasonable that the land 
should be restored to the use for which 
It was acquired. In view of the great 
demand for additional land for games 
and recreation, the Board do not feel 
that they can press the London 
County Council to allow a small 
minority of the ratepayers to mono- 
]w>lise the use of hind which was 
provided for the benefit of all, and to 
which all ratepayers have to contri¬ 
bute.—(Sgd.) A. G. Boscawen. 

Shallots: Their keeping powers.— During 
tiie iwst few' seasons these have realised a 
high price ail through the year. This, to 
some extent, arises from their keeping pro¬ 
perties when well grown. I cannot grow 
Onions profitably in my garden, hence 
some years ago I resolved to grow Shallots, 
ond have been compensated during tbe past 
three years by the old and new joining 
hands, using them in the place of Onions. 
In many ways I prefer them and find them 
keep as well ns Onions. Many errors are 
made in drying and storing. This arises 
from not exposing them to the air and sun¬ 
shine long enough after lifting, then 
placing them in /Wtfrm. moist Tpositlons 

Digitized by 'QIC 


thickly together. If they are poorly grown' 
they have no keeping powers. The grow¬ 
ing is of the utmost importance not only 
for size, but also for keeping. Often one 
hears it said plant on the shortest day and 
lift on the longest. Recently in an able 
article in Gardening (page 12C) this was 
showm to be valueless. Last year I had 
the best crop I ever have had. These were 
not planted till the last half of March. 

My soil being light, I find much help is 
derived from the use of poultry manure 
worked into the soil, doing this during the 
winter. Before planting I make the 
ground very solid. In very dry weather I 
find a soaking of water helpful. I grow 
them in the most exposed Npositions.—J. 
Crook. 

Leeks.— Leeks are not always giiven the 
consideration they deserve, hence w*e find, 
instead of w’ell-blanched, thick stems, the 
reverse is often the case. In some gar¬ 
dens I have noticed that the Leek-bed has 
apparently been an afterthought, and 
wliat with ill preparation and late sow¬ 
ing, the crop lias been poor in the ex¬ 
treme. This should not be, and those wdio 
wish to succeed with Iveeks must treat 
the ground well. It is therefore advis¬ 
able to well dig a piece of ground at once, 
Incorporating w'Jth it a liberal quantity 
of rotted dung. If it is not possable to 
prepare the site quite so soon, I would 
urge the sowing of seed In a small bed, 
transplanting for a time until the plants 
can be transferred to their final quarters. 
The main thing just now Is to bear in 
mind the importance of giving Leeks a 
long season of growth, sowing seed at 
once. Afterwards the preparation of the 
final quarters can be undertaken at 
leisure, using ail burnt garden refuse and 
securing what manure is possible. Leeks 
benefit throughout the season by stimu¬ 
lants, and these to some extent make up 
for any deficiency of manure in the soil at 
the outset.— Woodbastwick. 

Celery: medium versus tall kind*.— This 
season I have been growing several kinds 
to compare them as to height, etc. The very 
tall growers are not wanted, except where 
all their leafage and stems can be used 
for flavou ri ng, etc. These ta 11 growers need 
so much earthing up to blanch them, or 
there is so much .that cannot be used un¬ 
less cooked. When used raw, the chief 
thing is a good solid' stem fi inches to 8 
inches long. This season I had a row of 
plants that grew feet high, while an¬ 
other row by its side did not exceed 20 
inches. This latter was by far the more 
useful, having quite as much eatable stem. 
Many so-called new kinds have been put 
on the market. Give me a. good s£oek of 
1 Major Clarke’s type as a fted or v Bibby’s 
Defiance, and 1 I want no taller or shorter 
growing kinds.— J. Crook. 

Growing Cuoumbers In pots and boxes.— 
It is generally agreed that to produce 
Cucumbers, cither a frame or house, with | 
the necessary lied of fermenting material, 
is required, but one often finds that In a 
greenhouse where other plants are grown 
Cucumber growing Is attempted with not 
altogether unsatisfactory results. Last 
season I chanced to visit the greenhouse 
owned by an acquaintance who grows 
Begonias amongst other things, and on 
the back of the stages he had both Toma¬ 
toes and Cucumbers in pots carrying a 
nice lot of fruit. With a greenhouse 
available, and a small quantity of stable 
manure, which should be turned over a 
few times to admit of the rank heat 
escaping, a start can with safety be made 
with Cucumbers about the middle of May, 
raising the plants from seed with the ad¬ 
ditional warmth found in the propagator 
or striking pit. I think boxes are better 


than pots, as one may have a miniature 
bed' and add further supplies of material 
later. Cucumbers thus grown may not be 
quite so numerous or so quickly produced, 
but they are always acceptable.—W. F. E>. 

Marrows that keep.— Last September I 
cut a dozen Marrows for keeping during 
the winter, and the following results may 
interest prospective growersThree were 
cut when fully ripe—if anything, over¬ 
ripe-tout. had to be used about the end of 
November,, as signs of decay began to 
show; variety. Long White. Three cut 
w'hen growth had almost, finished', but not 
allowed to ripen, kept until about Christ¬ 
mas ; variety, Moore’s Cream. Three cut 
when only three-parts grown lasted until 
the middle of January; variety. Long 
Green. Three cut when only half-grown— 
averaging, perhaps 4 lbs. or 5 lbs. each— 
kept well until March 4th ; variety. Long 
White. The last three, on being cut, were 
quite crisp and firm, and cooked well, one 
being used as a vegetable and the re¬ 
mainder for jam. This, I think, proves 
that, where it is desired to keep the fruit, 
those undergrown rather than overgrown 
are the best. They were kept in a cool 
room, and tilted so that air could get 
round them.— Leahurst. 

Tomatoes In restricted root space.— 

I am convinced most amateurs treat 
these too generously in their early 
stages. The best crop I saw last 
season had a limited rooting space, 
some having not more than 0 inches of soil 
to grow' in. This was sufficient to sustain 
them till they had set the first bunch of 
fruit, when more soil, etc., was added. 
Some years ago at Sandhurst Lodge i 
often saw Mr. Townsend grow these In 
boxes 8 inches deep, keeping them bearing 
for many months. It is a disadvantage 
when they make a lot of growth before 
they begin to set. Generally this arises 
from the larder being too good and want of 
air in the early part of the season.— 
J. C. F. C. 

Tomatoes. —Plants for open-air culture 
must be in a forward condition when 
planted out. To obtain good plants for 
this purpose seeds should be sown at 
once. A gentle bottom heat will be 
necessafy until the seedlings are well 
above the soil, a.t which stage they should? 
be placed as near the glass as possible. 
As soon as large enough to handle, pot 
them singly into 3-Lneh pots, and when 
they have filled these w'Lth roots, pot them 
again into G-inch pots, so that they will 
be good, strong plants, showing several 
trusses of flower when needed to put out 
In the last week of May or early in June, 
according to the weather. Sunrise, Best 
of All, and Moneymaker are reliable 
varieties for outdoor culture. 

Potato Evergood.— When I grew this 
(near on twenty years ago) the quality was 
so poor that I discontinued its culture; nor 
was mine an isolated case. During the 
past four seasons I have obtained a supply 
of this late in the season, and am quite 
satisfied with its flavour, as when it comes 
to the table it is nice and dry. During last 
year several growers have spoken w’ell of 
it. It is odd that generally, when a kind 
is first introduced, if the cropping powers 
are great the quality is poor. Many of 
our most enduring kinds had the same 
feature. I remember when Magnum 
Bomim wtis first grown the quality was 
poor compared to that of later years.— 
J C. F. C. 

Broad Beans. —The main crop of these 
will be sown as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work upon. Choose an open 
break, and sow the seeds in rows 3 feet 
apart, and from 4 inches to 6 inches be¬ 
tween the seeds.. 
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EASTER-FLOWERING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Easter is decidedly a holiday to be spent 
in the garden, not only by those who own 
large gardens, but by those who are able 
to visit a public park or garden. By 
Easter the garden has shaken off the de¬ 
pressing effects of winter, and Narcissi, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Polyanthuses, Wall¬ 
flowers, Primroses, and other spring 
flowers are blooming freely, while above 
them numerous trees and shrubs are 
covered with brightly-coloured blossoms. 
At that time everything lias a freshness 
that is less apparent as the weeks go by, 
and everyone enjoys to the full the wealth 
of blossom on every hand. Among trees 
and shrubs which flower at Easter the fol¬ 
lowing are worthy of note :— 

The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua), grow¬ 
ing 30 feet or more high and bearing pure 
white, fragrant flow’ers, each one with 
about nine thick, fleshy petals. When half- 
open they bear some resemblance to a Lily, 
hence one of the popular names, Lily Tree, 
v M. obovata is a bushy Magnolia flowering 
' about the same time. In this case the 
flowers are purple. It is chiefly interest¬ 
ing from the fact that, crossed with M. 
conspicua, it has helped in the production 
Of a number of very beautiful and free- 
flowering hybrids, conspicuous at Easter 
being M. Soulangeana, M. Alexaudrina, M. 
Norberti, and M. speciosa, all of which 
have the outside of the petals more or less 
deeply stained with purple. Perhaps the 
finest of all the hybrids is M. Lennei, the 
flowers large, shapely, and highly coloured. 
It, however, is rarely at its best by Easter. 
The Star-flowered Magnolia (M. stellata), 
a bush up to 12 feet high, is very attrac¬ 
tive by reason of its multitude of glisten¬ 
ing w’hite, fragrant flowers, each one made 
up of numerous narrow petals. The tree¬ 
like M. Kobus is also showy at this time, 
Its white flowers being conspicuous. In 
gardens where choice trees are grow’n the 
visitor may also note M. salicifolia, a 
Japanese tree introduced in 1900. Its 
flowers are white and fragrant, rather like 
those of M. stellata, but made up of fewer 
petals. 

The Mediterranean Heaths form 
another group of very attractive shrubs at 
Easter time. Erica mediterranea is seen 
as a shapely bush 3 feet to 8 feet high, 
covered by rosy-red flow’ers, while its 
variety alba bears white flowers. E. 
arborea sometimes grows 20 feet high, as 
in the Isle of Wight and the Sciily Islands. 
Iter fragrant, white flowers are well set off 
by the dark green leaves. In gardens 
where it will not grow on account of cold, 
the variety alpina should be tried, for it is 
much hardier and flowers at the same 
time. Another Tree Heath flowering at 
this time is E. kisitanica, which can be 
distinguished from E. arborea by its longer 
flowers, which have no fragrance. E. 
australis, a rather uncommon bush from 
Spain, bears large, bright red flowers. It 
is a rather straggling bush, but very 
beautiful. 

TlBRIS F LOR] U U N DA AND P. JAPONIC A are 
a couple of evergreen shrubs to be found 
in flower at tills time. Both bear white 
blossoms freely. Other closely allied 
shrubs flowering now are Cassandra caly- 
culata, with white flowers, and Kalmia 
glauca, with light red flowers. In the ab¬ 
sence of frost several 

Rhododendrons may be found in full 
bloom, notably R. Luscombei; a very 
beautiful hybrid 
coloured flowers 


flowers; Rosa Mundl, a low, compact bush 
with-white, rose-flushed blossoms; venus- 
tuw, with red flowers; the pretty little 
dwarf R. intricaturn and R. uigro-puncta- 
tuin, with violet-blue flowers; R. Rhodora, 
a summer-leaflng sjjecies from Eastern N. 
America, bearing purple blossoms. In the 
mildest parts of the country many of the 
most beautiful of the Himalayan species, 
such us U. argenteum, R. Falconer!, R. 
arboreum, R. campyloearpum, and R. 
Thoiugml' with their numerous hybrids, 
are at their best. 

Flowering Currants (Ribes) are repre¬ 
sented by the various varieties of Ribes 
sanguineum and It. nureum, particularly 
noticeable being the rich red flowers of the 
vnr. spiendens of the former and aurantia- 
cum of the latter. 

Forsythias provide a fine display of 
yellow flowers. F. suspensa, whether 
grown as a climber against walls and 
trellises or as a bush in the open ground, 
is equally desirable, every wand-like 
branch being covered with flowers from 
end to end. F. viridiesima is also well 
covered with yellow flowers, as is also F. 
intermedia. Where the varieties of the 
la titer F. i. denslflora and F. i. spectabilis 
are grown their specially free-flowering 
qualities will be noticed. 

Cydonia japonica is conspicuous by 
reason of its bright red flowers, while the 
dwarf C. Maulei Is also very attractive. 
Social attention ought to be paid to the 
variety superba of C. Maulei, its rich crim¬ 
son blossoms being particularly attractive 
and borne with great freedom. Several 

Spiraeas are in blossom, the most con¬ 
spicuous being S. arguta, than which it 
would be difficult to imagine a more pro¬ 
fusely-flowered bush. The flowers are 
pure white and appear in small clusters 
from almost every hud on the previous 
year’s shoots. S. Thunbergi has been in 
flower for several weeks, but its blossoms 
are still in good condition. 

The June-berry (Ainelanchier cana¬ 
densis) is covered with racemes of pure 
white flowers, while the dwarf variety 
oblonglfolia, a loose bush 5 feet high, is 
also very showy. The beauty of this shrub 
is enhanced when the ground beneath is 
carpeted with Muscari, the variety 
Heavenly Blue being specially desirable 
for the puriKxse. Several wild foims of 

Prunus communis are covered with 
white blossoms, while the Sloe is conspicu¬ 
ous in hedgerows in many places, and its 
double-flowered form is very noticeable 
where it is planted in gardens. The dwarf 
Russian Almond (Pninus riann) is a charm¬ 
ing shrub by reason of its small Almond¬ 
like flowers, wiiile amongst dwarf trees 
the double-flowered Peached make glorious 
patches of colour, rose, crimson, and white. 
Where the double-flowered Peaches \ suc¬ 
ceed they ought to be given a place in every 
garden, for they rarely fail to bloom freely 
and last in good condition for quite three 
weeks. Prunus subhirtella and P. pendula 
are two beautiful Japanese Cherries in 
blossom at the present time. Their flowers 
are rose when in hud and white, shaded 
rose when expanded. They are borne 
with great freedom. P. Sargenti is 
another Cherry in good condition at the 
present time. Its rose-coloured flow’ers 
are each nearly 1* inches across and pro¬ 
duced freely. Prunus triloba flore-pleuo is 
very handsome both as a bush and a wall 
plant, its beautiful rose-coloured flowers 
being borne from every bud of the previous 
year’s wood. The 

Corylopsis depend so mucl) op the 



weather that it is almost a question of 
from day to day as to w T hether they are in 
flower or not, "so susceptible are they to 
cold winds and frost. A finely-flowered 
bush of one day may be quite brown the 
next, with all the blooms ruined. At their 
best, however, they are very attractive, 
the catkin-like inflorescences of primrose- 
yellow and Primrose-scented flowers being 
dainty and pleasing. The tw r o best-known 
species are C. spicata and G. parviflora. 

For those who are interested in wood¬ 
lands the Larch is the most effective tree 
at Easter, for not only are the rosy-pink 
female flowers and the yellow male flowers 
at their beet, but the delicate green leaves 
are beginning to unfold. 

In addition to the plants mentioned 
above as being in flower, there are also 
others in quite good form. Several have 
been in bloom for weeks, others are just 
coining on, and others again are at their 
best, therefore the lover of trees ami 
shrubs will find plenty to interest him 
from a flowering point of view alone 
during the Easter holidays. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. __ 

Rhododendron kamtschaticum. — Ten 

years ago, on reading the merits of this 
Rhododendron in your paper, I obtained a 
plant, which each spring has put forth 
leaves, but has never produced a flower. 
It was planted in sandy loam in the rock 
garden. I should be glad to know f what 
special treatment or soil should be meted 
out to it to induce it to bloom.—W. *S. 
Rogers. 

TW. J. Bean, in “ Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,” says : “ Whilst 
not difficult to cultivate, this Rhododen¬ 
dron requires rather special treatment, the 
ordinary conditions adapted to Ericacem 
not quite suiting it. Found, naturally, in 
boggy places, it needs chiefly more con¬ 
tinuous surface moisture than Rhododen¬ 
drons in general do, although they are well 
known to love cool, moist conditions about 
the roots. I have found that the most 
successful way to grow this Rhododendron 
is to plant it in sandy, peaty soil W’ith 
which a little Sphagnum has been mixed, 
pud, after it is planted, to lay Sphagnuui 
Moss round it and among the stems also. 
As it 4s apt to be cut by late spring frosts, 
it is an advantage to cover the plants w ith 
a handlight for a few w r eeks until that 
danger is past, or, failing that, to select a 
spot screened from the rays of the morn¬ 
ing sun.”] 

Daphne Blagayana. —A very beautiful 
shrub in the reck garden during April and 
early May is this Daphne, for at that time 
its fragrant, creamy-white blossoms scent 
the air for a considerable distance. Un¬ 
fortunately, it does not do well every¬ 
where. Perhaps in no garden in the 
British Isles does it do so well as at Gla.s- 
nevin, where it occupies a considerable 
area planted on low mounds of loam and 
stone, the shoots being weighed down by 
stones as they Increase in length. A native 
of the mountains of East Europe, it was 
originally introduced in 1875. Of spread¬ 
ing habit, it rarely exceeds 12 inches 
in height, spreading by underground 
stems. The evergreen leaves are stalkless. 
The flowers are in dense clusters at the 
i>oints of the shoots, over a score of blos¬ 
soms being crowded into a head no more 
than 2 inches across. A uniformly moist 
soil appears to be necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful growth of this plant, while the con¬ 
tinuous layering of the branches also ap¬ 
pears essential. Propagation is by divi¬ 
sion, but when once a plant becomes w’ell 
established it is not wise to interfere with 
the roots—Kv ,, -,| f r=m 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Crops In oold frames. —All crops that 
have been wintered in cold frame®, after 
ha vine; been thoroughly hardened off, 
should 1 k> planted in their permanent quar¬ 
ters at the earliest possible moment. Every 
rare should be taken to keep up a regular 
supply of the more important vegetable® 
bv making frequent small sowings of suit¬ 
able varieties. 

Onions raised in heat and pricked off 
into boxes have been placed in cold frames. 
The earlier these can be planted out, pro¬ 
vided the ooudiitions are favourable, the 
better. If the plants are well hardened 
off, the weather after this date is not 
likely to injure them. The ground having 
been properly prepared by deep digging 
and manuring, choose a dry day, and prick 
over the surface soil, giving a good dress¬ 
ing of soot and wood aishes. After two or 
three days, rake down finely, mark out the 
lines, and plant in rows 15 inches apart, 
allowing a distance of 10 inches from plant 
to plant (if extra large bulbs are required 
more room should be given). When plant¬ 
ing, retain a-s much soil on the roots as 
possible, and take care not to plant too 
deeply. 

Peas. —So soon as milder weather come® 
thje planting of Peas raised in pot® will be 
carried out. Should it be difficult to get 
the ground into a finely broken state, wide, 
deep drills will be opened with a spade 
and refilled with fine soil from the frame- 
ground. Planted in this way, they soon 
take to their fresh quarters. Tfy© soil 
should l)e packed firmly round the roots 
and a ridge drawn up to the plants. The 
stakes are placed in position at once, and 
the plants further protected with branches 
of Spruce or other Firs. A sowing of Peas 
is now made about ev'erv ten days, select¬ 
ing the large-podded and best-flavoured 
varieties. 

Globa Artichokes. —The protecting mate¬ 
rial will now be cleared from around the 
ftool®, after which a good dressing of well- 
deeayed manure will be afforded, digging 
it in. If any vacancies have been caused 
bv the recent severe weather, suckers to 
the required number will l>e detached from 
some of the strongest of the old stools and 
planted at onoe. 

Winter Greene, such as Broccoli, Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, Kale®, and Savoys, should 
now be sown. I prefer to make two sow¬ 
ings of these—one about April 10th and 
another a fortnight later. Everything de¬ 
pends upon the weather as to which of the 
resulting plants will l>e best for disposing 
in permanent quarters, and, as the seed¬ 
bed takes up but little room, I consider it 
good policy to adopt this system gene¬ 
rally. 

Ivy. —Early in April is the best time f^r 
clipping Ivy. That growing on walls 
should be clipped every year, cutting away 
all leaves and projecting growths. When 
treated in this way it looks unsightly for 
a week or two, but new growth soon ap¬ 
pears. This annual clipping also assists 
the clinging aerial shoot®, for it relieves 
them of much weight, and walls are not so 
likely to be stripped in high wind®. 

Res® hedges. —If these have become bare 
at the base, now is the time t-o remedy 
matters by hard pruning. If the plants 
are well established, many growths may 
be out down level with the ground; in 
fact, the whole hedge can be so treated if 
desired; but such drastic treatment is 
rarely necessary. The unfurnished condi¬ 
tion of the baso of a hedge often arises 
from a bad start. If the plants are cut 
hard l>ack after they have been planted 
twelve months, they usually grow strong 
and bushy, (and if one or more of the oldest 
growths are out down hard each year, a 
constant succession «f ^oung wood! from 
the basgi ^ Q 


fS WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Flower garden. —Owing to the continued 
unfavourable weather, the planting of 
border Carnations has been delayed. A fa¬ 
vourable opportunity should, therefore, be 
seized to get it done, setting out the plants 
either singly or in grouns of three, allow¬ 
ing a distance of 18 inches between them 
in either case. A good dusting of wood 
ashes and lime rubble iu a fine state may 
with great advantage l>e applied to the 
surface beforehajid and forked in. The 
plants must 1)© protected from sj&rrow® 
and slugs, either by netting them over or 
running strand® of cotton backwards and 
forward® from sticks inserted in the soil 
3 feet apart all over the bordeT, and by re¬ 
peatedly dusting the surface either with 
eoot or lime. Border Chrysanthemums, if 
well hardened, inay also be planted 2 feet 
to feet each way. If the border or 
beds, as the ease may l>e, have not been 
manured or dug, get" them done at once, 
and let a few days elapse before planting, 
®o that the surface may dry, and enable the 
soil to l>e trodden down to a certain extent 
prior to planting. Other subjeots which 
are of tel bug effect in autumn are Aster 
Amelins bessarabicu® and Aster arris, both 
of which are eminently adapted for the 
filling of beds of good size. Both will 
flower most satisfactorily if the planting 
is done without further delay. 

Annuals. —Get holders and beds to be 
sown with annuals in suitable condition, 
and sow the seed the first favourable op¬ 
portunity. Li the first instance, each 
specie® of flower should be represented in 
good, bold group® of not less than 3 feet in 
area. If j udiciou sly selected, and the group¬ 
ing arranged in a satisfactory manner, 
the general effect, when all are in bloom, 
is most pleasing. A few subjeots which 
should always enter into a scheme of this 
description are Linum grandiflorum 
rubrum, Godetias and Clarkias in variety, 
Eschscholtzia®, Larkspurs, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Matthiola bicomis, and Mignonette 
of ordinary and giant-flowered type®. Work 
in a dressing of wood ashes or burnt refuse 
after screening with the surface soil, and 
keep a sharp look-out for slugs a® soon as 
the young plants begin to make their ap¬ 
pearance. Top-dress Iris Kfempferi with 
partly decayed cow manure, after clearing 
the surface of dead foliage and weeds. 
Look round Wallflowers and Canterbury 
Bell®, making any which have been 
loosened by the action of fro®t firm again, 
and then run the hoe through the soil be¬ 
tween them. The same attention is also 
necessary with regard to beds filled with 
Pansies and breaks of autumn-sown Shir¬ 
ley Poppies. Get pot-raised Sweet Peas 
hardened, and plant them in their selected 
positions, which should have been properly 
prepared ere now. If Grass seed® have to 
l>e sown for the clothing of bare place® on 
lawns and under trees where the shade is 
not too dense, the matter should have im¬ 
mediate attention. Areas of any size 
should be netted over afterwards, other¬ 
wise bird® may devour the majority of the 
seeds. Protect small patches of ground 
with sticks and cotton, tying feathers, 
ete., on the latter, to help in soaring them 
away. 

The «a p | y Peaoh-house— Push on with 
disbudding, syringe dailyj and if fly 
proves troublesome vaporise the house 
two evenings in succession. If a heavy 
crop of fruit has set, gradually dispense 
with all badly placed examples, such as 
those situated on the under side of the 
branches and those in awkward position®. 
Some of the smallest or least desirable of 
those on the upper side of the trees may 
also be rubbed off, so long a® a good num¬ 
ber remains to select from at the final 
thinning after the stoning of the fruit®. 

A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

ROSOS.— The pruning of Roses must now 
be taken in hand. It is possible that climb¬ 
ing and pillar Roses may not have been, at¬ 
tended to. In such cases the others may 
wait until these have been seen to. Ex¬ 
hausted flowering wood of last season 
should be cut cleanly out, weak, pitliv, or 
Iwidly placed shoots should be similarly 
treated, a® well a® those broken or injured 
by wind® or by chafing. This seen to,'the 
remaining shoots ought to He spaced o-u-t 
and loose!v secured to trellis, wall, or 
pillar. Nor should they be placed too 
closely together, for most of the more 
vigorous growers, and especially those of 
the 'Wiclniraia.ua family, are inclined to 
be less effective if each shoot has not 
ample space in which to develop. Having 
attended to these, a beginning may be 
made with Hybrid Perpetual®. The«e are 
not such favourite® now as they were at 
one time, but there are many fine things 
among them. When the pruning of these 
i« completed, Hybrid Teas may be at¬ 
tended to, and with the pruning of the 
more delicate Teas, which may be de¬ 
ferred. if necessary, till April is well ad¬ 
vanced, the Rose-pruning season comes to 
an end. Much is annually written about 
what is, after all, merely a matter of ob¬ 
servation and common 'sense. The main, 
thing® to l>ear in mind are: Cut out all 
useles® and badly placed wood, prune 
.strong shoots slightly, and weak ones 
more severely. The production of exhibition 
bloom® is another matter, and does not re¬ 
quire to be dealt with in this place. 

Dahlias. —Cuttings are now plentiful, 
and when slipped off with a heel and dib¬ 
bled thickly into a propagating case in 
which there is a little bottom heat, they 
will soon root. 

Annuals for pots.— There are a few an¬ 
nuals which are well adapted for making 
an autumn display in th© greenhouse ear 
conservatory, and seeds of these sown 
round about this time will be useful from 
the end of August onward. A good batch 
of Celosia plumosa is always effective, but 
a good strain is imperative. There are 
some very inferior strain®, plants from 
which are neither Celosias nor Cockscombs 
(C. cristate), but a mixture of both. Such 
plants are very disappointing, and take the 
same attention as those of a better habit. 
Celosias take a good deal of heat in their 
early stages, but as they approach the 
flowering stage a cooler temperature suits 
them. Cockscombs can be grown to huge 
proportions, but they are more interesting, 
perliaps, than ornamental. To do them 
thoroughly well, they require bottom heat 
until the “comb” is fully developed. If 
allowed to become pot-bound in their 
younger stages, the “comb” develops pre¬ 
maturely, and never attain® to any size. 
Glasgow Prize is a good and trustworthy 
selection. Sebizanthuse® are also useful 
in autumn. Choose one of the compact and 
dwarf varieties. There is a wide range of 
colour and combinations of colour in a 
mixed packet. Nicotia.na Sanders^, when 
well grown, is not without value at the 
time indicated, and those who wish for 
large, massive piece® of Tobacco to fur¬ 
nish a lofty house will find N. sylvestris 
worthy of attention. Alonso* incisifolia 
and A. Waroewiczi are bright in the late 
days of autumn before Chrysanthemums 
are housed. 

Vegetable garden —In this district we 
have been again held up by very unseason¬ 
able weather. The changes have been 
rung on snow, sleet, and rain for almost 
the entire week, and at the time of writ¬ 
ing keen frost is experienced every night. 
Outdoor work is pressing, but has, per¬ 
force to stand, while we extract such con¬ 
solation as we may from the fact that the 
bard weather is keeping the buds of fruit 
tree® from opening a® early as, a short 
time ago, they appeared likely to do. 

Origii a I UW. MoGuffog. 
Baimac- Gardens, Kircudbright. 
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EASTER IN THE GARDEN. 

By QERALD W. BUTCHER. 

The great annual carnival in the garden, is once more upon usu The Easter holidays afford to innumerable cultivators their 
principal opportunity to perform the many and varied tasks which fall due in rapid succession in the spaing. This year our 
never-failing English climate has more than usually upheld its reputation., so that the holiday—pray Heaven it may be fine— 
will prove a veritable boon to those whose gardens are as yet unfurnished. Let us consider first the food garden. 

The Soil. —Always by far the most important consideration, the soil and its condition is, nevertheless, sometime® almost 
disregarded, but success cannot be achieved unless attention is given both to its physical and mechanical need®. The rooting 
medium must contain adequate supplies of plant food, and it must be brought to an amenable condition by cultivation. One 
ought to be satisfied that the soil contains more than sufficient plant nutriment^ that it has been dug as deeply as the ropts are 
expected to penetrate, and that it is in a proper mechanical condition before a single seed is sown. The rudiment® of the game 
are simple 1 —so simple that a hazardous stroke is as unnecessary as it i® unwise. They are:— 

1. Replenish the toil with manures and fertilisers. 

2. Dig deeply. 

3. Never attempt to sow or plant until the soil is dry enough to crumble. 

How to Prepare a Seed Bed. —On being satisfied that the foregoing considerations have been met, the business of 
sowing can proceed, but first a seed bed in a condition requisite for the particular type of seed to be sown must be prepared. 
After the land has been dug the surface is more or less lumpy and uneven, ami before sowing requires modification, and this 
process ns known a® “getting a tilth.” The depth and fineness of the tilth is governed generally by the size of the seed to be 
|own. Small seeds, like Celery, Turnip, Onions, require the surface soil to be raked to an almost dust-like tilth ; Radish, Beet, 
Spinach germinate freely when the largest pieces of soil are about the size of a Hazel Nut. Bean® and Pea® need correspond- 
mgly loss attention as regards tilth, and the largest pieces of sail need not be reduced to less than the size of, say, a Walnut. 
The size of seeds also determines the depth at which they should be sown; thus the smallest would be covered by about lialf- 
uich of soil, and so on to Peas at two to three inches, Bean® three to four inches. Potatoes (tuber®) four to six indie®. With 
light soils seeds require to be planted deeper than in heavier soils. 

The desired tilth is obtained by smashing the big clods with a Canterbury hoe, Or else by forking up the surface of 
the previously dug land a few inches deep. Then, by using an ii*on-toothed rake, a still finer tilth can be obtained, always 
providing the work is done when the soil i® dry enough. 

Hints on Sowing and Planting.— A fortune awaits the inventor who provide® a drilling machine or implement suitable 
for the small cultivator. It is almost impossible to sow small seed® evenly and thinly by hand, and the yearly waste of good 
seed and subsequent energy and time thinning the line® is incalculable. When drawing drill®, instead of using the corner of a 
noe, as is mostly done, it will be found more convenient to use the point of an ordinary wooden garden label, or a short- 
pointed stick—of course, with the aid of a line stretched taut to keep a straight drill. In sowing small seed®, many prefer to 
tear off a small cornea* of the seed packet, so a® to allow the seeds to be gently shaken from it along the drill. Or the seeds can 
be mixed with a handful of dry soil or sand, placed in an old teapot, and distributed through the spout. Whatever the method 
adopted, the aim is to sow evenly and thinly, remembering that ultimately most kinds of plant® will stand several inches apart 
in the rows. Wood (not coal) aishcs are invaluable for drilling in with seeds, and for this purpose should be stored in a dry 
place until required for use. Onions need a firm seed-bed, and on medium soil, the soil should be trodden or rolled prior and 
immediately after the seed its sown, being certain that the soil is not moist enough to bind ; it should be crushed, and not merely 
flattened. Parsnips and Beet, instead of being distributed all along the drill, may be sown three seeds hi each group at 
stations six to nine inches in the rows, thus simplifying tlje business of thinning later an. The following list oomprises the 
kinds of popular vegetables and salad® which are due to be sown this Easter:— 

Artichokes, Broad Beans (Lcnigpod and Windsor types), Beet (for early uise), Broccoli, Brussel® Sprouts,'Cabbage®, 
(Wrots, Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber, Kale, Leeks, Lettuces, Onion®, Parsnips, Pea®, Potatoes (maiucrop), Radishes, Snal- 
lot®, summer Spinach, Turnips, Vegetable Marrows. The last named, and Cucumbers for planting out of doors at the end of 
May, ought to be raised in pot® or boxes, so that they can be protected until the danger of frost is passed. The remainder can 
be sown outdoors forthwith. 

The Benefits of Light and Air. —Whilst the condition of the soil i® an all-important factor in the production of 
bumper crops, the necessary outlay on manure® would not l>e compensated for unless adequate consideration were given to the 
part played by light and air in the growth of plant®. It i« imperative that a sufficiency of both be provided, otherwise the 
crops will l>e starved just a® surely a® if they were deprived of necessary plant food® in the soil. Air is necessary to the proper 
action of all parts of the plant, including the roots, and with insufficient room and light the plant develops into a weakling. 
To balance these necessities, the seedlings are thinned to their required distances while young, and to enable the air to reach 
the roots the surface soil between tdie rows of crops is constantly being stirred bv mean® of hoeing. -Crop® which need hoeing 
between now are spring Cabbages, early sown Parsnips, Onions^ Shallot®, Pea®, Broad Bean®, and any other® which may have 
germinated. These are a few suggestion® for Easter work in the food garden, but the call also comes rnom the flower garden, in 
which interest is again happily reviving. 

The Flower Garden. —The neglect of flowers during the past four seasons is ncAv reacting in their favour. Although it 
would be folly at this juncture to oust food crop® to make room for them, it is no longer necessary to neglect the flower® as 
hitherto. Very careful treatment will bo required to restore the permanent flower borders to their old magnificence. Mostly 
the soil is impoverished and the plants choked with weeds. The neglect of pruning, tying, and training growths of climbers 
ha® produced a state of chaos in once well-ordered plea sauces. The Easter holidays will provide a chance to pave the way to 
something approaching the pre-war splendour of English flower gardens. Those who wish for an almost immediate display will 
find in the numerous annual® an abundance of colour and variety; during Easter both hardy and half-hardy kind® may oe sown. 
The war converted a nation of shopkeepers to a community of gardeners. No greater moral good can come to our country 
than that this spant shall live and prosper. Easter mark® the beginning of a new era in. gardening. May the peace gardeners 
emulate the will and the courage of their war-time brethren of the spade! 


The foregoing article by Mr. Gerald Butcher, tlie Secretary of the Vacant Land Cultivation Society, is published by 
arrangement with the Molassine Co., Ltd., of Greenwich, the Proprietors of Rlto, who hope it may prove of value to ail 
aRotment^holders and amateur gardener®. Horticultural Rlto, which proved such a sensational success last year for allotment 
and garden produce, is still obtainable from all Corn Merchants, Stores, Seedsmen, and Florists, 1 cwt., 27®. (kl.; $ cwt., 15s.: 
28 lbs., 8s.; 14 lbs., 4®. 6d.; 7 lbs., 2s. 9d. In case of difficulty, send orders with cash direct to the Molassine Co., Ltd., Tunnel 
Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. Extra charge® for carriage if ordered direct—on 1 cart., nil; on 56 lbs., Is.; on 28 lbs. and 
14 lbs., 9d. 

Rlto suits all the crops mentioned by Mr. Butcher in his article. 

_ THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 
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P LANT NOW. — THB HARDY MAR- 

GUERITE3, red, white, end blue, grand for cutting, 
nerfectlj hardy, ordinary garden soil. 5 for la. 9d.; 13 for 
3a. 6d.; 26 for 6a. 6d. Re carriage, see below. 

P LANT NOW.—THE LUPINS, red, white, 

blue, quite hardy, any roil. 5 for la. do.; 13 for 3a. 6d.; 
2® for 6a. 64. He carriage, Soe below. 

P LANT NOW.—The Finest Strain of PAN- 

81*3, the wh ? t*, and b'ue, Mm* Ferret and 
Prince Henry. 5 for Is. !*1.; 13 for 3 a 6d ; 28 for (is. 6d. 


P LANT NOW for Earlv Spring Flowering. 

- Our noted «»rain of POLYANTHUS lovely col- 
on**. 3« ; MYOSOTIS. the firest blue la «d.; 8WF.1 
WILLfAMR, Auricula-eyed, la.6d.: W 
blood red and yellow, la. 6d.; all per doi. 


PLANT NOW.— AQUILEGIA (the long- 

A spurred Columbines), lovely tints, perfectly hardy, and 
improves year by year. 2-vear-old nlants, 5 for la. 9i ; 13 
for 3a. 6d. 3 and 4-year-ol4 plants, 6« 61. dozen. 

PLANT NOW. —RUDBECKIA (the Golden 

A Glow). Grand flovr*r* for cutting; most prolific; quite 
hardy. 4d. per clump; 3a. 6J. for 13. 

PLANT NOW.—ALPINE or ROCKWORK 

A PLANTS. We offer 100 of the he»t and meat useful 
varieties, r acked separately. 13 for 4e.; 26 for 7a 6d. 


PLANT NOW.—MRS. BRADSHAW, the 

A finest soarlet GEITM. like double Geraniums on Ion* 
-ET sterna, quite bardy. improves and gets larger each year. 
WALLFLOWERS, Nearly always in bloom. 5 large, wall-grown plants, Is. 9d.; 

13 for 3a. 6d.; 26 for 6s. 6d. Re carriage, see below. 


Paekod In box«t» onrriari paid «n onii 

Digitized by lw(jy 




PLANT NOW.—GIANT WHITE MAR- 

A GUERITE8 (Edward VII., Mra. L. Bell. The Speaker, 
and the Shasta Daisy), all quite hardy, improve yearly, 
immense bloom. S sturdy, well-rooted nlants, Is. 9dL; 13 
for 3s. 6d : 26 for 6a. 6d. Re carriage, see below. 

PLANT NOW.—DORONICUM, very early- 

A flowering; quite hardy, any anil. 5 for 1* 9d. ; 13 for 
3a 6d. Good, strong plant s. Instructive booklet free. 

PLANT NOW.— OTTR 5 „. PARCEL OF 20 

A SELECTED HARDY HERRAOFOUS PLANT*, 
all good for cutting, includlrg Polemoniuin*. Pom» 

I yobnia. Melenium*. flb»lnn»>s. Pan»iea, Sw«<»r WU'i.irm, 
Marguerites, * nemoues. Iris, *c, t or 45 for IDs. ; 5 for l«. 9d. 
PLANT NOVV.—In unsightly corners, bor- 
A ders. or beds, the Pink or White MOSSY SAXIFRAGA, 
most pretty effect, 4d. per dump, or 13 for 3s. 6d. 


Po«t or Rail j Otherwise pleifi add V* to oover oott of oarrlav* knd paoking » Deecrlptive Booklet Free. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Buddleia asiatica (F. Allan ).—Though j 
too tender for outdoor culture, except in 
the mildest parts of the country, this does 
well in the greenhouse, where it may | 
either be planted out or grown in pots. It 
bears small, fragrant, white, tubular 
flowers. If allowed to grow freely, it may I 
be expected to attain a height of 15 feet 
or 20 feet, but more frequently it is met 
with from 4 feet to 6 feet high. 

Saxifrage for naming (Fernside ).—You 
ask for the “correct name ” of a Saxi- Cherr 
frage, and hazard the chance of getting it 
by not ensuring that the specimen arrives 
in a fresh and good condition. Mangled 
fragments of plants can never l>e named 
with any degree of certainty, and yours as 
received is a case in point. After twenty- 
four hours in water, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that it is S. Salo- 
moni. Such a procedure, however, makes 
an unjust tax upon our time. Specimens 
for naming should always be packed in a 
box in damp Moss, and, arriving fresh and 
plump, can usually 'be named at sight. 

Deutzia gracilis after blooming (Swal¬ 
low ).—We are assuming that you are re¬ 
ferring to plants that have been forced or 
flowered in a greenhouse. If this is so, 
then such plants should be gradually 
hardened off, so that when all danger of 
frost is past they may be stood out of 
doors. At that time any old and exhausted 
wood should be cut out, in order to allow 
room for the development of young and 
vigorous shoot a, while, if necessary, the 
plants may be repotted. The great point 
as to have the wood well ripened by stand¬ 
ing the plants in a sunny position during 
the summer, taking care that during 
growth they never suffer from want of 
water. Deutzios will stand for years in 
the •same pots and flower well each season, 
provided they are occasionally watered 
with liquid manure during the growing 


SLUGS. 

INSURE YOUR CROPS 

^‘'““SLUGS, WORMS, RATS. 
MICE. CATS and BIRDS. 

(Leaflet and Sample freej 
6d. and 1*. Ting and 15s. per Cwt (f nr 
London) of Chemist*, Su, res, and 
Nurserymen. 

mg THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

LIMEHOU8E, LONDON E 14, 

A ward ' d Medal Ho V al Horticultural 
Exhibition, 1911. 


Names of plants. — Hex. —Coltsfoot (Tus- 
silago Farfara).— C. C. —1, Forsythia sus- 
nenisa; 2, Asplen.ium bulbiferum; 3, 

Megasea rubra ; 4, Chionodoxa Luciliae. 

-IF.. M. —1, Echeveria retusa;* 2, 

Ard/isia crenulata ; 3, Fuchsia proeumbens; 
4, Libonia floribunda.- ” ~ ~ 

Polemonium ccenileum 
Coum - 3, SciJla bifolia : 

vnrginiana.- A. T .—1 

y (Cornus Mas) ; 
alpinum : 3, Spiriea 

n old a stella-ta.- M 

wind; 2, 
isuspen sa 


2, Cyclamen 
, Tradescantia 
The Cornelian 
„ , 2, Epi medium 

pruniflora; 4, Mag- 
F. —1, Berberis Dar- 
Skiminia japonica; 3, Forsythia 

; 4, Euonymus radicals.- R. J. 

CLivia miniata ; 2, Eupatorium odora- 
mim; 3, Oestrum (Ha broth annuls) 

i.ns; 4, Boronia megastigma.- 

. M. —l,The Madden’s Wreath (Fran- 
namosa) ; 2, Eupatorium riparium ^ 3, 
»us racemosus.- M. C. H. —1, Nar- 


Let Us Point Out 

the chief feature of the 

Rudtje-Whilworth — id 

reliability. Every part oi 
the Rudge-Whitworth 
Bicycle it guaranteed, 
and every part is made to 
build up the claim that 
we make for the Rudge 
—that it is Britain’s Best 
Bicycle. 

Write for Catalogue 
Post Free, from nearest 
agent or direct from 

Rudge-Whitworth 
LtA(Dept. me COVENTRY 

London Depot : 

230. Tottenham Ct. Rd. 
(Oxford Street endi.W. I 


I Appuindaaui 
CroleMaAata 
to H M .kiai 
Oaorja. 


The Perfect Insecticide, 


Rudge -Whitworth 


ALEX. CROSS & SONS, LTD. 

19. HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Superphosphate of 
Lime, 7/7 cwt. Sul¬ 
phate of Ammonia 
19/- cwt. Buie V 
Slag. 5/6 cwt. 


Sulphate of Potaah. 
6 3 cwt. Hone Meal, 
r 33/6 o«L 

Garden Lime, 

28 Ib.. 3/9 \ Wcwt 

r 5611. 6 6 112 lb . 12 6 ^ 

Hags Free. Carriage Paid Cwt. 


LATEST 

BOILERS. 

THE VI0T0R 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lieta of Pipes and 
FiUinas Free. 


GUANOA 


x An excellent Fertiliser for 
POTATOES and all vege- 
Ahove table crops. From 

prices are Seedsmen and Prices 

earried Nurserymen, larger 

forward. or from quantities 

Bags, 9d. on Application. 

HUNTER & COW,Jr 40. Thomas 8L, 
Ltd., Liverpool. 

Suppliers of errrythina fnr ^^^r the ftanten, Allotment, etc. 


Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 


The ‘ABOL’ GARDEN SPECIALITIES 

Ask your Horticultural Sundrleeman for 
M Abol M Insecticide (Non poisonous) J Pint 13, Pint 
2/-, Quart 3/-, £ Gal. 5/-, Gat 8 9. 

“ Abol” Patent Syringes No. 4 19/-, No 5 2L-, No. 6 
28/-, Bend 2 - extra. 

" Abol ” Fertilizer. Tins 7d. and 1 7 lbs S'-, 14 lbs. 5 - 

“Abol” Shading Tins to do 200 s. feet, 2-. 

“Abol" Hose Tormlnals. i in., g in , 1 in . 13- 
“Abol"Weed Killer, Towder and Liquid. Aik for 
special l»st. 

"Abol” Lawn Sand, Tins lOd. and 1/3. 14lbs.4f; 
28 lbs. 9/-. 

WRITE FOR CARDEN GUIDE FREE ON REQUE8T. 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any lies. Writs (or prloes. Mention paper. 
All Glass la sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Mershants, 

31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

35 Years' Advertiser In Gardening Illustrated. 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of all Seedsmen 

Stwawson Chemical C« i T » ra^MEEN Victoria London 


PORTABLE GREENHOUSES, 2 ft. long. 

14 in. wide. 3a. 6d . car. paid ; 6. car.'paid, 18s. Par¬ 
ticulars free. , u 


-ELLISON, West Bromwich. r 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GflRDEH 

EASTERTIDE Ifl THE GARDEfl. 


That must be a dead heart that does not 
spontaneously rejoice at the general resur¬ 
rection of things natural; for, apart from 
its theological 1 signiticance, Eastertide is 
assuredly the time when tlie evidences of 
a Ke67ij-genee form a thick cloud of wit¬ 
nesses before us. 

Eastertide has nought to do with death ; 
it is the time of life, renewed life—nothing 
to do with sleep or rest, but a great and 
general awakening. We take our young 
plants—Violas, Auriculas, Pansies, or what 
not—bearing them from the quarters where 
we have tended them through their period 
of quiescence, and set them upon the way 
of accomplishing their appointed task, 
which is to beautify the earth and gladden 
the heart of man. The heart which has 
enough of,divinity in it to make it truly 
human does not repel, but rather cherishes 
those emotions suggested to it by the 
awakening of Nature, which appeal to it 
in a degree proportionate to its simpleness 
and purity. To the oi»en and ingenuous 
mind nothing of the significance of the 
season is lost—Nature sees in it a kinship, 
and touches a chord already quivering to 
the response. Tlie woods and the trees be¬ 
come eloquent; the flowers sing—all 
things, old and familiar though they be, 
are new. Thus by a devious path 1 have 
insensibly come back to that gospel ui>on 
which I am insistent even to boredom— 
via., that our gardens have a dual sig¬ 
nificance*. 

I confess that tlie greatest charm I find 
in flowers would not exist for me if they 
«Poke only to my eyes and left my heart 
untouched, and that, not because I do not 
Possess a discriminating eye, but because 
I see something more than the merely 
superficial, In which respect I am in the 
company of thousands of others who see 
nil that I can see, and even more, in the 
beauties of Nature. Nature can be very 
beautiful to us all, but it reserves its 
greatest beauties for those who£c lives are 
beautiful, and the nearer we can ourselves 
approximate to that the more we shall see 
and the deeper will be our satisfaction. 

These reflections, which refuse me 
clearer expression, occur to me to-day as I 
look, with some interest and much satis¬ 
faction. upon the fruit trees teeming with 
buds full of potentialities, no longer 
latent, but active. There is not much posi¬ 
tive beauty—as yet—the beauty is in the 
thought of what is to come. In a week or 
two those dull-looking twigs and branches 
will be clothed with a beauty far outvie- 
Ing Solomon and all his glory. To all in¬ 
tents and purposes w*e are already enjoy¬ 
ing this, prolonging our pleasure by intel¬ 
ligent anticipation, without awaiting 
visual demonstration. The wisdom of the 
Philosopher, as I understand it, is to got 
•111 the happiness and true pleasure in life 
Uiat it is possible to/g^t, and evenliecan 
how he re find deepeiamiQ^ ror(ji|i0hts 


than when he walks in his garden in the 
mid-spring season. Here he can readily 
overtake that which he so ardently pur¬ 
sues, and find the gem he is seeking to be 
without alloy. 

When I take my trowel, as I am about 
to do, and plant a few early subjects 
about my garden, 1 am performing some¬ 
thing more than a mere mechanical opera¬ 
tion. I am in touch with the Infinite ; I 
am doing great tilings, or I may be doing 
nothing. It depends upon why I do it. If I 
kept my garden gate securely locked and 
maintained its beauties solely for my own 
delectation, I should still he doing great 
tilings in perfecting my own character and 
bringing jt into harmony with my suiv 
roundings; but then I should very soon 
open the gate. But when my ostensible 
and greatest desire is to provide pleasures 
in which others mjiy share equally with 
me, then I become a Preacher, putting a 
tongue into every plant to carry its mes- 
sage'dircct to the heart. In this world of 
ours, which contains so much that is sel¬ 
fish and sordid, there are thousands of 
cheery souls, moving in every station of 
life, who carry in their heart flowers 
which reflect the sunbeams of a lovely life 
and scatter sweet odours wheresoever they 
go. These people are more tidily at home 
in their gardens than anywhere else, 
where, working among their flowers, they 
count no toil too great, no duty too irk¬ 
some, if, maybe, they can add their quota 
to the common joy by bringing what they 
can of beauty to set against that which is 
unbeautiful. 

I knew r a dear old lady in the long ago 
who, not being gifted with words, used, in 
the most unobtrusive maimer, to carry 
her sunbeams into the darkest places. My 
dear mother—I remembeiHt well—was in 
dire distress. Anxiety and grief, but 
dimly comprehended by us, her children, 
had laid their heavy hand grievously upon 
her, and she was suffering acutely. At 
the darkest moment the door latch lifted ; 
this little old maiden lady glided into the 
room, laid a Pansy bloom on the table lie- 
side her, and, without a word, glided away 
again. But she had left her message. 
That Pansy, “ that Heart’s-ease,” spoke. 
It. lifted the gloom ; it broke the evil six'll. 

11 told of someone who ca red, .someone w ho 
sympathised, someone who felt. And the 
knowledge w*us as the balm—as good a 
balm as ever came out, of Gilead. I have 
carried the memory of this for longer than 
a half century, and shall bear it. as long 
ns I bear anything. Need I say that a 
Pansy is something more than a Pansy to 
me? 

’Tis but a simple incident, but it gave 
colour to my life, and it is from this that 
I have acquired and gradually added to 
my passionate love and reverence for 
flowers, and the spirit they contain. 

F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week; 


Hepatica angulosa var. lilacina.— Ail 

the Ilcpatlcas have done w’oll here this 
...spring, the flowers exceptionally large and 
numerous. Though there are many rivals 
in a race consisting of so many beautiful 
kinds 1 think the above-named variety is 
one of the most lovely. The flow r ers are 
large and of a soft lavender-blue. So far, 
,this variety has been a little later than 
others, including those of the triloba sec¬ 
tion, so tliat the pretty, pale, glossy-green 
and woolly-backed leaves appear as an ap¬ 
propriate setting for the charming flow T ers. 
—J. 

Erythronium Dens-canis The Queen.— 

One of the penalties of a prolonged illness 
to a flow r er lover is that of being debarred 
from seeing one’s plants in flower. Con¬ 
sequently, 1 am at present unable to see 
this fine Dog’s Tooth Violet in the garden, 
and have to content myself w T ith a bloom 
or two in the house. It is by far the finest 
of the European Dog’s Tooth Violets, and 
is a great beauty with its magnificent 
blush or white and pink flow T ers. It also 
comes early. It was originally found 
growing wild near Fau by the late Mr. 
James Allen, of Sl^epton Mallet.—S. 
Arnott. I 

The Prostrate Rosemary.— Referring to 
Mr. Clarence Elliott’s remarks upon this 
plant, the reason I suggested that it might 
do in gardens w’liere the common Rosemary 
suffers is that I have more than once seen 
it escape from frost and cutting winds 
wfliieh turned the typical form brown. 
This I put down to the assumption that, 
being nearer the ground and screened by 
rocks and other things, the Prostrate 
Rosemary was more protected. Further¬ 
more, you can cover one of these creeping 
plants with a branch of Spruce or other 
evergreen much more easily than one of 
the upright bushes. I never meant to in¬ 
fer that the Prostrate Rosemary w’as 
hardier than the other.—A. T. J. 

Camellia Mathotiana alba.— Of white- 
flowered Camellias, the old Double White 
(alba plena) is usually growrn almost to the 
exclusion of any other variety, and where 
the flowers are required as early as possi¬ 
ble I know’ of no better kind. Still, wiiere 
a succession is needed, a note should be 
made of this, as tlie flowers are pure wiiite 
and it is altogether later in blooming than 
the common kind. C. Mathotiana alba is a 
free, vigorous-growing variety, with very 
deep green leaves, thick in texture and of 
a somewhat rounded form. From a foliage 
point of view it is one of the finest of tlie 
Camellias, which cannot be said of tlie 
Common White, and it also appears to be 
more easily grown.—A. G. 

Mixed seeds.— Occasionally a certain 
amount of Irritation is engendered when a 
packet of seeds provides more varieties 
than the label indicates. Thus, the other 
day, when pricking out some Cosmos, it 
wms found that over 30 per cent, of the 
seedlings w r ere, in each pan, Tomatoes. In 
other pans sow^ij tbp same time these 
intruders were "absent, so it is certain that 
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the Tomato seed had, in some way, been 
mixed with that of the Cosmos. A sowing 
of Parsley, too, has revealed the fact that 
Mignonette seeds have in some manner 
been introduced. These and similar in¬ 
stances are disconcerting at times, and, 
while the invading seeds might hnve been 
detected at sowing time, it is not the 
general practice to scrutinise the content^ 
of the packages closely.—YV. McG. 

The Madonna Lily (Lillum candidum) in 
N. Wales. —This fine Lily grows like a weed 
in the roadside cottages In my district, and 
seems indifferent as to soil, provided it is 
light and stony. The finest clumps are 
often those which suffer a good deal from 
drought before the flower-truss is half 
over. I know patches of bulbs that have 
not been li fted for ten or more years. They 
flower magnificently every season, but be¬ 
fore the last three or four blooms have 
expanded, the foliage begins to yellow and 
the plants rapidly dry off. These clumps 
often contain forty or fifty bulbs, and the 
upper parts of the latter are usually en¬ 
tirely exposed to the air. Neglect api>ear8 
to be the best medicine for this noble Lily, 
for, once you begin meddling with it, de¬ 
terioration is the result, and I have known 
bulbs sulk for twelve months without show¬ 
ing a leaf after moving. Doubtless the 
right time for lifting and transplanting is 
July or August, as soon as the stems fade, 
but excellent results can often be obtained 
by moving bulbs which have actually 
started, say, as late as early October.—J., 
-V. Wales. 

Narcissus Yellow Standard belongs to 
the Incomparabilis set and obtained an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society op April Sth when shown by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, as 
a variety suited to cultivation in pots, a 
fact clearly demonstrated by the wealth 
and size of the flowers on the many ex¬ 
amples shown. Suitability to pot cultiva¬ 
tion of necessity, includes merit, of the 
decorative order, with freedom of flower¬ 
ing, attributes for which the market florist 
is ever on the look out. That named above 
obviously embraces these in no small de¬ 
gree, a further marked feature of the 
variety being the way the flowers over¬ 
topped the foliage—a not unusual thing 
with the more consistent flowering varie¬ 
ties—and which also makes for greater 
effect when grown in jx>ts or like ways. 
Happily, Yellow Standard is one of the 
cheaper sorts, five shillings or so a dozen, 
a price which admits of its being indulged 
in by a large number of flower lovers.— 
S. V. S. 

Narcissus Phlneas.— This is a new 
Jonquil hybrid with the flower size, 
stature, and general proportions of a good 
incomparabilis wedded thereto; Indeed, 
froqg the flowers alone any but a con¬ 
noisseur of the race might be pardoned for 
regarding it at sight as one of the latter 
set. It Is of good colour, the perianth seg¬ 
ments yellow and the crown more orange 
in tone, though with less of the rich yellow 
which is so marked a feature of Buttercup, 
for example. A chief garden value of the 
stronger-growing of these Jonquil hybrids 
is their late coming and the lasting pro- 
l>erties of the blooms, matters which all 
who cater for a long season of flowering 
should keep in mind. Phlneas gained an 
Award of Merit on April Sth last as a show 
flower, but a plant of such vigour and 
stature is, methlnks, destined for a much 
wider sphere of usefulness than this; while 
any garden value It may possess can never 
militate against its taking high rank in 
exhibits of these flowers for some* seasons 
to come. It was shown by Messrs. Barr 
and Sons.—E. H. J. 

Narcissus White Knight.— This was the 

only Daffndfl—theyoidy novelty,|indeed— 
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to which a first-class certificate was given 
by the Daffodil Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 8th, when 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech, exhibited it 
in grand form. In every way a variety of 
remarkable finish and refinement, it ap- 
lieared on the date named to be in better 
condition than ever, and appealed to all 
lovers of the flower. It is an Ajax or 
Trumpet variety, pure white throughout, 
the perianth segments broad and over- 
la pping, the trumpet long, eylindrically- 
inelined till the apex is reached. Here it 
is marked by a strongly reflexing, even 
revolute rim, a notable feature of Mme. de 
Graaff at its best. In other ways, how¬ 
ever, greater purity, stature, and finish, 
\\ r bite Knight is a thing apart from the 
popular variety just named, and is likely 
to occupy a high position for some time to 
come. It gained an Award of Merit in 
April, 1910, and probably no white Trumpet 
Daffodil yet raised more justly merited 
that or the higher award to which it has 
now attained. It will prove an Indis¬ 
pensable variety to the exhibitor and con¬ 
noisseur, while he who revels in the 
choicest of these plants will probably 
already hnve added it to his collection.— 
E. II. Jenkins. 

The Cherry Plum (Pnjnus ceraeifera).— 
This Plum is not very often seen in 
orchards, but where there is plenty of room 
it is well worth growing a few' trees of a 
good variety. It blooms very early, and on 
that account the blossom is sometimes 
ruined by frosts and the crop lost, but In 
favourable seasons the trees will carry 
enormous crops. I know of a garden in 
Suffolk where there are several of these 
Plums grown in a hedge round the garden, 
and the trees have attained a large size 
and are sometimes very prolific. The 
fruits vary very much on different trees 
alike in size, colour, and flavour, some be¬ 
ing purple, some red, some yellow; some 
trees bearing fruits as large as a Green¬ 
gage, others not being bigger than a large 
Cherry. Some have not much flavour, but 
others are almost as delicious as a Green¬ 
gage. It is an excellent fruit for pre¬ 
serving or for bottling or stewing, and the 
choicer varieties are quite up to dessert 
standard. The trees are almost invariably 
crowded with the small blossoms and are 
then a lovely sight coming as they do In 
advance of most of the spring-blooming 
trees.—O. C. 

Lillum Henryl.— This magnificent Lilium, 
often called the “Orange speeiosum,” is 
one of the easiest and hardiest of its race, 
seldom failing to bloom freely year afte** 
year in any ordinary soil enriched with 
some vegetable mould or well-decayed 
manure. Unfortunately it is the habit of 
this Lily to bend over its 6 feet to 8 feet 
stems into the form of arches until the 
flower-head brushes the soil or knocks It¬ 
self to bits with every passing wind. 1 
have seen gardeners wrestling with this re¬ 
fractory subject on many occasions, seen 
(he Lilies tied painfully upright, propped 
up with crutches, and given the support of 
shrubs In the branches of which they im¬ 
mediately try to hide their beautiful heads. 
It is difficult to know how best to solve 
this problem, but the happiest results ap¬ 
pear to have been achieved by the shrubs. 
L. Henry! is a lover of lime, and enjoys an 
annual mulch of half-decayed cow-oianure 
in early spring. The bulbs should be 
planted at least 8 inches deep, and if the 
bed can be so arranged that the flowers of 
the Lily, when supported by the shrubs, 
are rather above the level of the eye, the 
result will be the more satisfying. The 
blooms, as I have suggested, closely re¬ 
semble those of L. speclosum, but the 
colour Is a rich golden-buff.— N. Wales. 


CWYSAJiTIiElBUKS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: TREATMENT 
OF YOUNG PLANTS. 

It is assumed that all plants intended for 
the development of large blooms, for ex¬ 
hibition or otherwise, were long since 
lotted up into sixties (pots measuring 
either 3$ inches or 3 inches in diameter), 
and are now giving evidence of rooting 
freely into the new soil. If. the first re¬ 
potting has not yet taken place, the sooner 
this is done the better, provided, of course, 
the plants are already well rooted in the 
small pots. It is a great mistake to pot 
up a plant into a pot of larger size until 
it is quite ready for the shift. All young 
plants should now be arranged in cold- 
frames, as it is most detrimental to allow 
them to remain longer in the cool green¬ 
house, as so many growers do. Absolutely 
cool treatment is essential at this seasoo, 
otherwise the young plants will become 
weak, this invariably laying the founda¬ 
tion of failure In the flow r ering season. 
Cold-frame treatment is the proper method 
of culture at this season, and infinite pains 
should be taken to arrange the plants that 
they do not suffer from draughts or cutting 
winds. Crowding should be avoided. 
Space out the plants so that air may 
freely circulate through them. Another 
Im|x>rtant factor in the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of large Chrysanthemums is that of 
standing the plants on what is technically 
called a “cool bottom.” Sifted ashes or 
coke-breeze—we prefer the latter, as it is 
neater and cleaner, and always looks better 
—make an excellent groundwork on which 
to arrange the plants. By the use of one 
or the other, cooler conditions are made to 
prevail, and less water Is required by the 
plants as a consequence. It is astonishing 
how quickly the soil dries at this season, 
especially in the case of small pots. Alter¬ 
nate cloud and sunshine make it very diffi¬ 
cult for growers to know how to act at 
this season, especially in the case of those 
who have to leave their plants for any 
length of time. When stood on boards, the 
soil in the pots dries very rapidly, and, 
from w r ant of a cool or moist base, as a* 
resource to draw upon in cases of emer¬ 
gency, such plants experience a check, 
from which they seldom recover. These 
are small matters in the eyes of some 
growers, but they are of the utmost im¬ 
portance in the case of those who desire to 
excel. 

Within the next week or two the second 
repotting will have to be done, and this 
must not be delayed once the plants are 
ready for the shift. The plants are ready 
for the second repotting when the roots 
have well worked round the ball of soil 
This may be ascertained by carefully turn¬ 
ing out those that appear to be ahead of 
the others. YV'hen a plant dries pretty 
quickly—and often, too—it is fairly safe to 
assume that It is ready for the repotting, 
and to such plants the grower should first 
of all direct his attention. In the mean¬ 
time, see that pots and crocks are prepared 
in readiness. Do not leave the prepara¬ 
tion of the soil, pots, etc., until absolutely 
Decessary, or the chances are the work will 
not be properly done. New pots should be 
soaked for some time, that they may ab¬ 
sorb plenty of moisture, otherwise they 
will most certainly dry up the moisture in 
the soil, and thus necessitate an earlier 
application of water than Is desirable. 
Place under cover fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 
and horse-droppings prepared as for a 
Mushroom-bed, in readiness for the com- 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens 


SAXIFRAGA GRIESBACHI. 

This Saxifrage is quite hardy here. Given 
a well-drained ledge in the rock garden, 
and planted in gritty soil with an admix¬ 
ture of limestone clippings, it. goes on 
making fresh rosettes. Its singular ap¬ 
pearance makes this plant most, attrac¬ 
tive, with its nodding spikes of closely set 
flowers. The stout, wiry peduncles, as 
well as the bract-like leaves which clothe 
them, are of a clear, bright rosy-pink, 
while the flowers at the end are almost 
blood-red, w'ith yellow stamens. With age 
the colour of the stem fades and the bracts 
become more leaf-like, while the stem 
lengthens out, eventually reaching a height 
of S inches to 9 inches. The imbricated 
silvery rosettes of encrusted leaves are 
ornamental all the year round. 

F. W. G. 

Lilford Gardens, Northants. 


SIIORTIA GALACIFOLIA. 

I have two little patches of this plant, one 
in comparative shade for three parts of the 
day, the other where it receives the morn- 


might have afforded the protection required 
and saved the flowers, and this I may put 
to test another season. At the moment, 
however, it is obvious that the flowers of 
this precious plant from North Carolina 
will not endure the nipping frosts of an 
English spring, and that the woodland con¬ 
ditions of its native home, or something 
akin, are necessary in order to preserve 
them. Curiously, Galax aphylla, which 
bears the Shortia company at times. In the 
wild state gives its richest leaf colour 
when planted fully exposed, with root 
moisture assured. The Galax blooms 
much later, and has nothing to fear from 
the frosts of spring. E. IT. Jenkins. 


SAXIFRAGA IRVINGI. 

The Cushion group of Rockfoils contains 
no choicer gem than this, none more dis¬ 
tinct or that has won its w T a.v to popularity 
so quickly. Appearing at Kew in a batch 
of seedlings of S. Burseriana macrantlui 
in 1909 and flowering a year or two later, 
a novelty of high rank and distinction, and 
of an eix>eh-making character was at once 


that is not the case, and its interest is 
maintained to the end. All the same, for 
those who can possibly do so It would be 
well to grow a portion of the stock of it in 
the open, affording it sunny ledges of rock 
I w here, removed from the ill-effects of rain- 
| storms and having the fuller enjoyment of 
natural light, the delicate colour would be 
I longer retained. Those who have growm 
! any considerable collection of these Saxi¬ 
frages will have long ago remarked how a 
too early introduction even into an mi¬ 
lieu ted alpine-house robs the plants of the 
rich colour of peduncle and calyx with 
which some kinds are endowed, the same 
rule applying equally to certain colours in 
flowers. Hence the advice to grow the 
plants as much exposed as possible, taking 
them to the alpine-house for their blossom¬ 
ing period only. No alpine was better dis¬ 
played or more abundantly than the sub¬ 
ject of this on March 31th at the Scottish 
Drill Hall, -while I also saw' it in prime 
condition at Kew. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga retusa.— This pretty species is 
included with the opposite-leaved Rock- 
foils, the “ Porphyrion group ” of the 
botanist and of which S. opposltifolia is 
the well-known type. The subject of the 



Saxifraga Griesbachi in the rock garden at Lilford Hall. 


ing sun to nearly noon-day, and there is no 
doubt—the soil mixture In each case being 
the same—wiilch of the two positions is 
the better. Seeing the plant in. Nature is 
usually found beneath trees in a light, 
moist compost of liumus and leaf-soil, I 
planted the al>ove experimentally in order 
to obtain, if possible, an object-lesson of 
some worth. What is chiefly apparent is 
that the patch getting the morning sun has 
a shorter-lived flower season than the 
other, the latter at this period of the year 
getting but a short spell of sunshine to¬ 
wards the late afternoon. Earliness to 
flower is certainly gained by planting 
where the morning sun reaches the plain, 
and, in the absence of frosts, the planting 
in two positions would thereby prolong the 
season of flowering. The sunny position, 
however, so exposes the flowers to risk 
fiom frost that I should not again select 
such an one for planting, since the 
majority of the open flowers w T as early dis¬ 
figured from this cause alone. In growth 
and freedom of flowering there is little to 
choose between the two, nor does the patch 
receiving the morning sun suffer in the 
least from the summer heat. In nil pro- i 
bability a little scroeffxd evergrecli tw T ig= | 
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revealed. Distributed not more than six 
years since, it lias yet made remarkable 
progress, and found its way into the richer 
collections of these plants. To a large 
extent its popularity is due doubtless to 
the shade of colour—a pale pink on first 
opening, but eventually becoming almost 
white—and to its wondrous freedom of 
blossoming, ail unmistakable heritage evi¬ 
dencing the influence of its mother parent. 
So free-flowering is it that the blooms have 
scarcely room to develop fully, their num¬ 
bers and the density of their arrangement 
completely hiding the cushion from view. 
These are also largely due to the seed 
parent’s influence and the fact that this 
particular form of Burser’s Saxifraga has 
a tuft comprised of the smallest rosettes of 
any of its class. When in flow'er the w'hole 
plant barely exceeds an inch in height. 

Recommended generally for the alpine- 
house, it is quite clear to cultivators that 
the delicate pink colour soon vanishes 
when the plant is brought under glass, and 
but for the richness of the external colour¬ 
ing of the ovary, a characteristic of the 
pollen parent and strongly reflected in 
the petals of the offspring, the latter would 
early lose its mark of distinction. Happily, 


present note, how'ever, is not only one of 
the most diminutive of its set, but probably 
also of the entire genus, being under an 
inch in height even when in bloom. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, it is not a particularly tract¬ 
able kind, i> 06 sesslng a certain fastidious¬ 
ness which it shares with S. rudolpliiaua, 
which is also of the same group. Fre¬ 
quently, too, it blooms hut sparsely, and 
the shy-flowering members of the race are 
less sought after than those which afford *i 
consistent flowering year by year. Occa¬ 
sionally. however, its little patches will he 
seen sheeted with its rich ruby-red flowers, 
a shacl(' of colour almost alone in the genus. 
Of starry form and usually several in a 
head, the flowers opening at practically 
one level the slowdy-extendiug growth is 
quite hidden from view' for the time being. 
It is when seen in such a condition that 
one is disposed to overlook its short¬ 
comings and try it again. In the collec¬ 
tion from Messrs. Tucker and Sons. Ox¬ 
ford, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on April Sth, a particularly good 
specimen of S. retusa was noted, noue of 
its race attracting more. A little shade in 
a mixture of loam, sifted leaf-soil, and sand 
In equal parts^e^m.^ ^ult.it best.—J. S. 
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TREES flRD SHRUBS. 


THE PEAT SOIL FALLACY FOR 
HARDY HEATHS. 

It would be a matter entirely for conjec¬ 
ture, I suppose, as to how many have been 
deterred from growing the hardy Heaths 
because they have not a peat soil, or that 
that article was difficult, impossible, or 
expensive to obtain, just as it -would bo 
futile to attempt to assess the loss of 
flower beauty to our gardens because of 
the fallacy which has precluded a more 
general use of the precious flower wealth 
of these plants for so long. 

In Nature we lind Heaths frequently 
inhabiting sandy or Ileath-like wastes, and 
the nurserymen who specialise in them 
prefer for the most part a like soil in which 
to grow them, though it is equally true 
that object-lessons abound where Heaths 
luxuriate in soils widely distinct from peat 
and often miles away from any such soils. 
Most people who grow hardy plants are 
well aware, I imagine, that in a well- 
known Sussex garden there is a goodly 
planting of Heaths in the cool, moist loam 
there, a soil by no means easy to work 
and fairly retentive of moisture. A still 
more notable instance of Heath-growing in 
loamy soil is that at Sheffield Park—a 
more or less complete collection comprising 
in the aggregate many thousands of plants 
whose vigorous growth and prodigality of 
blossoming are but the evidence of abso¬ 
lute contentment. This is true not of one, 
but of many sorts and of divers sections. 
Now it may be of some generous breadths 
of the pure white Serlei or vagans in 
variety, anon the richer feast afforded by 
Erica cinerea coccinea, which, crowning 
knoll or crest, or more lavishly adorning 
the sloping ground, charges the landscape 
in many directions with pictures of vivid 
and wondrous colouring; never overdone, 
however, because of the magnitude of the 
environment and the foils and verdure 
around. To remember that all this 
precious flower wealth is but the product 
of ordinary cultivation in rather stifflsh 
loam should go a long way towards dispel¬ 
ling a fallacious idea that the hardy 
Heaths must haven peat soil or something 
very near akin thereto if they are to be 
grown -with anything like a full measure 
of success. Even in the nursery beds at 
Sheffield Park, -where many thousands of 
freshly-rooted plants pass their early days 
before being transferred to more per¬ 
manent quarters in Nature’s wilder and 
more spacious domain, the only addition 
given to the loam which constitutes the 
staple is that of decayed leaf-soil, and it is 
quite a moot point as to which of these 
twain the silken root-fibres take to most 
readily. Then Mr. Langworthy’s Claygate 
garden affords yet further evidence of the 
complete success of some of these hardy 
Heaths in other soils than peat. In this 
instance the soil ia^really quite HI respect- 
Digitized by 


able clay and as tenacious, indeed, as 
the majority of soils of that ilk, and just 
as difficult to work. Yet the only Heath 
which appeared unhappy—or shall I say 
not quite so successful as the rest—-was 
the “ Winter Heath ” (E. carnea), the 
majority being surprisingly vigorous and 
in their seasons flowering well. To such 
testimony as this one’s own experiences 
conform unmistakably, the rather exten¬ 
sive plantings made during recent years in 
stifflsh loam and leaf-soil not only demon¬ 
strating how successful these plants are 
when growing in soils of unorthodox 
character, but also affording the proof of 
that wider sphere of usefulness for which 
they are so eminently well suited. 

Heath Lover. 

PIERIS JAPONICA. 

This charming evergreen shrub, referred 
to on page 157, is, aiwrt from its value in 
the open ground, very useful for flowering 
under glass. late spring frosts often mar 
the beauty of its pendulous racemes of 
blossoms when It Is in an exposed position, 
or so situated that the early morning sun 
shines direct on It. loiter on in the season 
the bright red tint of the young growths 
forms another particularly attractive fea¬ 
ture. Like many other members of the 
Heath family to which it belongs, the root 
system of this Pieris consists of a dense 
mass of fine fibres, so that when required 
for greenhouse decoration it may be lifted 
and potted with little or no check. This 
Pieris is often increased by layers, but it 
is not at all difficult to propagate from 
cuttings. In the early eighties of the last 
century, -when it was comjjaratively scarce, 
I struck a very large number of cuttings. 
The few plants available were taken into 
the greenhouse in early spring, and, as a 
result, they pushed out a great number of 
new shoots. When these had lost their 
succulent character they were taken as 
cuttings and inserted into well-drained pots 
of sandy peat, sifted fine, and pressed 
down firmly. Then, placed in a close pro¬ 
pagating case in a structure maintained at 
an intermediate temi>ernture, that Is to 
say a few degrees higher than that in 
which they had been grown, the cuttings 
soon rooted. 

Though now included in the genus Pieris, 
this shrub was at first referred to as an 
Andromeda, as well as two other species 
which are now fairly well known. The 
first, Pieris floribunda, a native of the 
south-eastern United States, is a compact 
bush with stiff, erect panicles of white 
blossoms. This species, which flowers in 
March and April, is hardier than Pieris 
japonica. More tender than the two above 
mentioned is the Himalayan Pieris for- 
inosa, to see which at its best one mpust go 
to the favoured parts of this country, such 
as Devon and Cornwall. It forms a large 
evergreen shrub, at times almost a tree. 


The flowers are at their best during the 
mouth of May. K. R. W. 


, NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pittosporum8 not flowering.— All the 

IMt.tosponims will grow on my south walls, 
and luxuriantly, but only I\ Tobini 
flowers. Is any special treatment needed 
to make them bloom?—P. 

[None of the other Pittosporums flower 
so freely in a small state as Plttosponim 
Tobira. and it is probable that yoArs are 
growing too luxuriantly to bloom. More 
than this, some of them are naturally 
large growers, and need to be of consider¬ 
able size before they flower.] 

Veronica Hulkeana.— Is there any special 
treatment, or i>osition needed to grow 
Veronica Hulkeana? 1 have planted it 
several times, and in a south aspect, but 
with no success.— Portsmouth. 

[Veronica Hulkeana is not particular as 
regards soil, but it is one of the most ten¬ 
der members of the genus, and unless in 
]>articuLarly favoured districts it is usually 
given the protection of a wjill. It has a 
very undesirable habit of sometimes dying 
after flowering, while at others a branch 
or two will die off without any apparent 
cause.] 

Gum-trees from cuttings.— I shall be 
much obliged if you will kindly tell me 
whether Eucalyptus coccifrra and E. pul- 
verulenta can be grown from cuttings off 
established plants, and, if so, when should 
they be taken—young, in early summer or 
mature, in autumn—and must they be 
struck in much heat? I have hitherto 
failed with them.— Ayrshire. 

[The two species of Eucalyptus can be 
propagated from cuttings, but, at the same 
time, they are not readily increased in this 
way. The selected cuttings should be 
shoots of the current year that have grown 
in a greenhouse. They must be taken after 
their succulent character is past and when 
they become slightly woody, but not hard. 
Cut off at a length of about 3 inches im¬ 
mediately below' a joint, and, the bottom 
leaves removed, the cuttings are then 
ready for insertion. The pots prejvnred for 
their reception must be clean and well 
drained, and filled with a mixture of peat 
and sand passed through a sieve with a 
quarter of an inch mesh. This must be 
pressed dow'n firmly and made quite level. 
Some propagators put a thin layer of pure 
sand on the top, wiiilo others dispense with 
it. This latter lias one advantage, Inasmuch 
ns it is easier to ascertain the state of 
moisture of the soil wiien it is not covered 
with sand. In dibbling in the cuttings the 
soil must be pressed around them very 
firmly, and when a pot is finished it should 
have a good watering through a fine rose. 
Then the pots of cuttings must be placed 
in a close propagating case or covered with 
a bell-glass till rooted. They should be in 
a temperature rather warmer than that in 
which they have growm, and, of course 
shaded. These Eucalypti are usually 
propagated from seeds, winch can some¬ 
times be obtained from dealers.] 

Cistus Loreti (syn. C. lusitanicus).— 
During the recent spell of sharp frost and 
cutting east winds the leaves of tliis were 
scarcely touched, while those of its neigh¬ 
bours were severely scorched. C. Loreti 
is, I think, one of the most beautiful. Of 
dwarf, rather spreading liabit, it makes a 
compact little bush, richly furnished with 
slightly viscous leaves of a deep, healthy 
green. Against this telling background 
the large white flowers are particularly at¬ 
tractive, and if the plant is in a partially- 
shaded spot many of these w r ill remain open 
until noon the following day. Though 
these flowers are much like those of tho 
Gum Cistus, the blotch at the base of each 
petal is of u^bqljl cp^mson.—A. T. J. 
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K00{« JlflD WINDOW 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY LOOSELY [ 
ARRANGED. 

Simplicity in arrangement as it per¬ 
tains to flowers is not nearly enough 
adopted. Some would be horrifled if they 
had to de]>end upon such a common thing 
as a tumbler wherein to arrange Lilies of 
the Valley. If, however, the tumbler be 
a plain one and not too wide at the top, it 


depth of water can be had, it is all the 
better for them, this being further im¬ 
proved upon by using the stems at full 
! length. In the ease of the forced single 
crowns, it is even possible to take the 
[ crowns and a few roots also. Thus em¬ 
ployed, there is every prospect of the 
spikes continuing much fresher than would 
otherwise be the case. If looked at in a 


When sending forced Lilies of the Valley 
any distance, the time taken in transit 
being sufficiently long to cause them to 
suffer, by fur the best plan is to tie them 
up in bunches tightly, but not so much as 
to injure the foot-stalks, and then to bind 
damp Moss around the stems, these after¬ 
wards being dipped in tepkl water before 
packing is Anally completed. By taking 
these precautions, the flowers will be found 
much fresher. It ought also to be said 
that it is not merely the time taken in 
transit, but there is also the time lost be- 



Lily of the Valley loosely arranged . 


will make an excellent receptacle for them. 
In its use there is one most essential ad¬ 
vantage that often escapes notice. It is 
that of being able to employ plenty of 
water, without which it is next to impos¬ 
sible to keep the spikes fresh for any 
length of time, more jxirticulnrly in the 
case of forced ones. These latter, having 
been brought on so 
°f p?(u 



sensible light, it will at once be seen that 
forced flowers of any kind require more 
water to keep them fresh than those which 
open naturally. This, therefore, should 
be the aim of all who have to arrange 
forced flowers. Another essential point to 
observe Is not to expose forced flowers to 
the draught. For instance, if stood near 
to an oi>en window, the inevitable must 
soon follow as a matter of course. 


tween arrival and arrangement, and that 
possibly after the flowers have been un¬ 
packed and then left exposed. I am led 
to make these remarks now, ns It is the 
season when more forced flowers are used 
than at any other time. It is simply 
waste all round to spoil flowers at such 
times after their production has cost con¬ 
siderable trouble to tjie gardener. 

A. G. 
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OUTDOOR 

SCENTED-LEAVED PLANTS FOR THE 
OPEN. 

I was trimming over some small bushes of 
Aloysia citriodora/the other day prepara¬ 
tory to another start, and the operation 
recalled pre-war days when occasional 
.bods of scented flowers were always an at¬ 
traction, a judicious blending of flower and 
foliage proving quite effective as well as 
providing an infinite variety of perfumes. 

This old plant was always welcome, alike 
from its i#»rfume, its pleasing habit of 
growth, and its adaptability for use in a 
cut state, alike for vases and nosegays. A 
similar perfume to the above is emitted by 
one of the blue Gums (Eucalyptus citrio- 
dora), a plant of slender, graceful habit, 
seeds of which, if sown early in heat and 
the seedlings grown along quickly, used to 
furnish tall pin ills for occasional planting 
among dwarfer things. Similar occasional 
plants were furnished by nice bushes of 
Lavender and the Pine-apple-scented Sage, 
and in flowers by a strain of Stocks, ofteu 
of the Beauty of Nice type. 

All the above, however, but served to 
give a little variety either in foliage or 
perfume to the larger part of the beds, 
usually filled by the best of the scented 
Pelargoniums. Never very largely grown 
on account of the insignificant flowers, 
they are a most interesting class, a repre¬ 
sentative collection forming very great 
variety alike in habit of growth, foliage, 
and scent, the contrast, for instance, be¬ 
tween the big woolly-leaved Peppermint- 
scented and filipendula with its very deli¬ 
cate Fern-like foliage, or another Pepper¬ 
mint-scented sort with very tiny leaves. 
Bright silver variegation, if required, can 
hi supplied by the strong-growing Lady 
Plymouth or the dwarf Dandy. 

I noted above the Insignificant flowers of 
most of the family, but an exception must 
be made in the case of RoLMson’s Unique, 
a variety in vogue with exhibitors as a 
specimen plant in bygone days. To grow 
this into a good specimen and keep it in 
I>erfect health for several years required 
rather more skill than was necessary in 
the case of most soft-wooded plants. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 

Isatls glauca. —This always died in the 
winter in my London garden until I 
planted it in a raised bank in very gritty, 
light soil, where it now does well. It is 
quite a pretty thing when in bloom, pro¬ 
ducing a cloud of tiny yellow flowers, 
giving rather the impression of a yellow 
Gypsophlla paniculata, and unlike any¬ 
thing else in bloom at the time. It is 
easily raised from seed, which ripens 
freely.—N. L. 

Gunnera saabra.— Although the Gun- 
neras are moisture-loving plants and look 
most at home by the waterside, they will 
grow r quite well away from water if the 
ground is well prepared for them. They 
like a sheltered position, and it is as well 
to let the leaves rest over the crown of the 
plant, or otherwise protect it during the 
winter. Of course, they want a lot of 
room and are not suitable for a small gar¬ 
den, but where there is plenty of space few 
plants are so effective.—N. L. 

(Enothera mlssouriepsis.— On a sloping 
part of the rock garden this Evening 
Primrose looks very well with its narrow", 
rather silky-looking leaves and big yellow* 
flowers. It is quite hardy and easy to 
grow. I give it a limy soil which it seems 
to like, but I do not think lime is in any 
way essential to its well-being. It seems 
to help to keep the soil dry, which may 
account for its suiting so many plants.— 
W. C. 


PLANTS. 

PA20NIA FESTIVA MAXIMA. 

I agree with all that has been written 
about tills. Pieony. It is a noble hardy 
plant, and is truly worthy of the best cul¬ 
ture that can be given it. I must, how¬ 
ever. confess that I have never seen it at 
its best, for the simple reason that 1 have 
not taken the pains evidently necessary to 
develop its full beauty. It caiue into my 
hands in company with a quarter of a 
hundred of other named kinds, of which I 
have about a dozen left, and these have 
grown into ra ther large clumps. I ha im¬ 
pelled to plant them In an unfavourable 
position, where the moisture drains away 
very rapidly in the growing time, the con¬ 
sequence being that they have never pro¬ 
duced the quantity of blooms they would 
have done under more favourable condi¬ 
tions. During the last two years they 
have much improved, owing to the manur¬ 
ing given them in the manner described 
in a recent, number of this paper. I gave 
them liquid manure in December and 
again in February*, intend of waiting, as 
I had hitherto done, until the flowering 
time. A liberal dressing of dung at the 
beginning of the winter would, no doubt, 
do mucji, but horse manure is scarce with 
me. 

In the case of well-established clumps, 
winter manuring seems absolutely neces¬ 
sary. If deferred until March or later, 
and a dry time sets in, the manure can 
have no effect on a great portion of the 
roots, whereas if applied during winter 
•it will be washed down to them by heavy 
rain, and the plants will be fully benefited 
from the time the crown-buds begin to 
swell. It is not only Pmonies, but many 
other things, that are immensely benefited 
by winter manuring. Phloxes, the choicer 
Perennial Asters, Japanese Anemones, the 
robust-glow* ing Iris, such as giganten, 
Monspur and Monieri, all show an increase 
of vigour when nourishment is y applied 
that they feel its influence from the time 
growth commences. Amateurs are apt to 
wait until the sun lias strength and plants 
are on the move before they apply food, 
which, in the ease of things which have 
been in position a year or more, is a mis¬ 
take. All seasons are not like the present 
one. I have known dry weather set in at 
the beginning of March and last a couple 
of months, the soil becoming dry some 4 
Inches in depth. Byfleet. 


FLOWERS IN THE YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK. 

Last August, September, and part of 
October I spent on a botanislng and col¬ 
lecting trip in the Yosemite National Park. 
As you umy imagine, It was a wonderfully 
Interesting exjierience. Many of the plants 
I collected seem to me to be worthy of a 
place in the garden. One of the best Is 
Spinra densiflora, of dwarf habit, fre¬ 
quenting dry banks at 5,000 feet to 10,000 
feet, and so should be perfectly hardy. 
The flowers, freely borne, are of a pleasing 
shade of pink and of good size, the heads 
being 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter. It 
is very similar to Spinra Anthony Waterer. 
Another good thing is Sambuccus race- 
mosa, having bright red berries in flat 
heads. It also is found on dry banks, and 
is quite dwarf, being from 2£ feet to 3 feet 
in height. Along with these grew another 
Spinra, S. HolodLscus discolor, having 
spikes of creamy-white, slightly fragrant 
flowers. I have also collected this around 
Los Angeles. An orange-fruited Sorbus 
also appealed to me. It grew usually near 
the rivers. The clusters of fruit are hand¬ 


some, being 4 inches to G inches in dia¬ 
meter. The height of the plant varied 
from 3 feet to 8 feet 

Among the herbaceous perennials a 
Lousewort, Pedicular!s groenlandiea, was a 
gem. Everywhere in the open glades in 
the upper regions its pretty pink spikes 
were to be seen. Achillaea Millefolium 
lanulosa was also noticeable for its heads 
of white flowers resembling those of an 
Iberis at first glance. The foliage was 
very finely divided and Fern-like. It fre¬ 
quented the same situations, but came 
down lower, being found in the valley 
proper. Two fine Gentians, G. detonsa and 
G. simplex, which cannot be distinguished 
apart except by the seeds, were very plenti¬ 
ful in the upper Tuolumne Meadows at 
about 8,000 feet. The plants were very 
dwarf, hardly 4 inches high, each stem 
bearing a fine blue or purple flower half 
an inch in diameter and an inch long. It 
closed up at night. You can picture the 
effect it gave blooming in thousands in the 
flat meadows just as the Grass was drying 
up. The soil it grew in was a spongy 
humus. I found it first growing in springy 
places, where its flowers were much 
lighter, a beautiful shade of blue. A 
pretty white scentless Violet (V. blanda) 
grew in the wet meadows, Its small white 
flowers starring the Grass. The golden 
Rods, mostly of dwarf habit, grew in 
variety. They gave a pretty dash of colour 
to the glades and meadows. A very showy 
flower was Oastilleja mlniata, the bracts 
of a vivid orange-scarlet. It grew at all 
elevations and in many situations. 
Castillejas are said to be parasitic on the 
roots of certain host plants, so it Is doubt¬ 
ful if they would thrive with garden cul¬ 
ture. There are rngny species in Cali¬ 
fornia, and they are commonly called In¬ 
dian Paint Brushes. 

Another showy thing Is Epllobium 
angustifolium. I first saw it in the valley 
growing along the roadside. How pretty 
its spikes of clear pink flowers were, 
thrusting their way up through the under¬ 
brush from 3 feet to 8 feet. The blossoms 
were each an Inch in diameter, a goodly 
number being open at the same time and 
blooming over a long period as the ripe 
seed and unopened buds showed. It is a 
perennial with a creeping rootstalk. One 
of the finest of all was a Mlmulus (M 
Lewisi) with flowers of a fine shade of 
rose-pink with a yellow eye. In habit of 
growth it is a counterpart of M. cardinalis. 
perhaps a bit more bushy. The flowers 
were of good size, each 1$ inches, borne in 
the axils of the leaves on quite long 
pedicels. The petals do not recurve ae in 
M. cardinalis. This should be fine for 
waterside planting or moist "beds and 
borders. 

There were many species of composites, 
some with flowers like those of small 
Gaillardias, others like those of line 
Coreopsis. One, an Aster (A. Andersoni), 

1 thought esi>eclnlly good. The flowers 
were blue or purple, each 1$ inches in dia¬ 
meter and freely produced. In general, it 
reminded me of Aga tinea coplestis. There 
was only oue Calochortus (C. Nuttali) in 
flower, the cups smoky-white with dark 
8jx>ts at the base. 

I was a little late for the Cassiope (C. 
Mertensiana). There were two varieties, 
one with white and one with pink bells. 
The flowers were small, 3-lGths of an inch, 
tut very freely produced, as the dried 
corollas showed. The plant did not exceed 
0 inches In height, and formed mats usually 
by the side of large boulders, the general 
apjiearance being like a Club Moss. The 
Lupins were varied, some quite tall, a* 
L. formosus, which grew in the damp 
glades and made a brave show with its 
long purple spikes. Others, as L. Grayi, 
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which covered the dry slopes with its 
silvery-white leaves and purple flowei>. 
were very dwarf, rentstemons of many 
$l*cies were everywhere, P. Brklgeei be¬ 
ing quite plentiful. All were very showy 
with their white and pink, red or purple 
flowers. Some were 0 inches, others 3 feet 
in height. The dwarf ones, with the tiny 
Lupins, were among the last, plants found 
above the timber-line. Veratrum cali- 
tornicuin is an odd and pretty thing, re¬ 
minding one vAguely of a giant Lily of the 
Valley, though the flowers have a tinge of 
green. It seems to like the springy places. 
I must not forget the Shooting Star 
(Dodecatheon Jeffreyi), an alpine specie's. 
It grows at from 7.000 feet to 0,000 feet, 
and is a veritable giant of its kind. The 
spikes of bloom are each 12 inches to 1C 
inches in height, the flowers in proportion 
and of a fine pink. It is certainly a fine 
thing. An Aconitum (A. coluinbianuiu) 
grew in company with it in the damp 
glades. The azure and purple flowers are 
very dainty and graceful. 


There are other things besides flowers in , 
the imrk, as we treed a black bear cub ! 
and I accidentally made a call on a full- 
grown silver-tip grizzly Bear. Deer are in 
hundreds, and the saucy little Sierra 
Chickaree scolds from every tree. Ifow 
they enjoyed waking us up in the morn¬ 
ing! .T. II. Johnson. 

1,219, Kearney Street N.E., 

Washington, D.C. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cyclamen Atklnsl.— Will you allow me 
to correct an error in my article (p. 179)? 
Instead of “ it has been in trade growers’ 
l'sts for the greater part of a century ” it 
should be for about half a century. G. 
Coum was introduced in 1590 and ibericum 
rather later.— J. Cornhill. 

Planting border Carnations.— In many 
districts growers find/ft ilec^sarv tolvlnter 
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rooted layers in cold-frames and plant 
them in their flowering quarters in spring. 
Ylheu I took charge of one garden near 
the sea coast in Hampshire I was told that 
the border Carnations would not live more 
than two years, and that the layers would 
be best wintered in a cold-frame. In that 
particular garden—which was almost on a 
level with the sea at. high tide—l found 
the statement correct, with the exception 
of the old variety Baby Castle, which 
flourished outside, undisturbed for nearly 
twenty years. When putting out the 
plants Inexperienced cultivators should be 
careful to use we 11-rotted manure and to 
bury it just beyond the reach of the roots 
of the newly-planted layers. Furthermore, 
the ground should not be trampled on after 
the Carnations are planted. Firm the soil 
with the hands, but allow it to settle down 
naturally.—G. G. B. 

The Nankeen Lily (L. testaceum).—Tliis 
is a very beautiful Lily, and one that de¬ 
serves to be better known, both because of 


its easy culture and unique colour. All we 
know definitely of its origin is that it came 
to this country rather more than half a 
century ago, that it boars a close resem¬ 
blance to L. clialcedonicum in stem and 
foliage and form of flower, and to L. candi- 
dum in habit, fragrance, basal leafage, 
and general requirements. With me it 
grows freely in any light, ordinary soil (in 
full sun) that will suit the Madonna Lily, 
and the bulbs are planted shallow’ or 
slightly deeper than those of the latter. 
The growth appears in April and soon de¬ 
velops into a flowqr-stem densely clothed 
with closely-set leaflets with silver mar¬ 
gins. Attaining a height of from 5 feet to 
8 feet, the stem breaks into a head of 
several large flowers which are of a charm¬ 
ing shade of what is usually known as 
nankeen. The blossoms are beautifully re¬ 
curved, very fragrant, and their colour 
affords an admirable background for the 
bright crimson anthers. These blooms last 


a very long time (not setting seed) and 
stand the sun remarkably well. The only 
other flower of the exact colour of the 
Nankeen Lily that I am aware of is a little 
Violet given to me by General Gough, of 
Caer Rhtln and which, I believe, he got 
from Ireland.—A. T. J. 


HOSES. 

ROSE RAYON D’OR. 

This is, without question, the deepest yel¬ 
low* Rose we have, and the colour lasts 
well. It is one of the Pernetiana group, 
is a vigorous grow’er of fairly branching 
habit, rather apt to send lip one strong 
shoot, which absorbs all the strength of 
the plant. The foliage is of a bright bronze- 
green colour, which Is quite mildew*- 
proof, or, at least, I have never seen mil¬ 
dew* on it, even w*hen others growing near 
it have been rather badly affected. It is 
very free flowering, the blooms of good 
form, fragrant, and not injured by rain. 

G. 

-This Rose, to which an Aw*ard of 

Merit was given by the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Sej>- 
tember 25th, 1911, in my opinion quite 
merited the honour. It is sometimes said 
that the colour is poor, but to my mind 
.soil and district have much to do with this. 
Some few* years ago, when visiting two 
North Country nurseries where Roses are 
largely grown, I w*as show*n flowers of this 
Rose. In these the colour w*as more in¬ 
tense than in the blooms to which the 
award w*as given. This was probably due 
to the sea air w*hich 1s w*a£ted over the 
plants in the nurseries referred to. One 
great fault of this Rose—if I may term it 
a fault—-is the enormous prickles on its 
shoots, and which, I fear, will militate 
against Its popularity as a button-hole 
Rose. Many people condemn it as being 
shy flow’ering, but, judging from what I 
saw* in the nurseries just referred to, this 
is not the case.—A. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa Hugonl8.— Garden Roses are so 
easily obtained and are so very beautiful 
that planters are inclined to ignore the 
species, though, w*ere it not for the garden 
varieties, many of them w*ould be as 
eagerly sought after as many of the most 
beautiful flowering shrubs. R. Ilugonis is 
one of this number, and Rose lovers would 
do well to give it a trial, not in an out-of- 
the-way corner, but in a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion, for it is w*ell worth a good place and 
good treatment. It is a native of Western 
China. Seeds were originally received at 
Kew* in 1899, w*here it flowered for the first 
time some three or four years later. Grow*- 
ing at least S feet high, it is recognised by 
its graceful,, arching branches and bright 
yellow flowers, each about 2 inches across 
and borne singly on short growths from 
axillary buds of the previous year’s shoots. 
As a rule, the flow*ers open during the 
latter part of April, but after a very cold 
spring they may not expand before May. 
The fruits are small, round, and black. 
Two forms are in cultivation. One has a 
loose habit, forming long, graceful 
branches, and the other is of denser grow*th 
w*ith luxuriant leafage. The former 
flowers w*ith greater freedom than the 
latter, w*bich, liow*ever, is more effective 
during summer by reason of its ample 
foliage. It can be increased by seeds, but 
plants raised by other means begin to 
flow*er earlier. Cuttings of ripened wood 
can be rooted out of doors, but the most 
satisfactory results are obtained by layer¬ 
ing the branches, in spjripg..—D. 
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FHOIT. 


THi ; ] SCARCITY OF APPLES. 

One realises this son son, with considerable 
force, the truth of the old saying that the 
value of anything is not appreciated until 
it is lost or missing, in the general scarcity 
of Apples. As the Potato in vegetables, so 
the Apple in fruit is, especially in all small 
homes, regarded as well-nigh indispensable 
through many months of the year, and this 
the more so since preserves have been 
scarce, and dried foreign fruits almost un¬ 
obtainable. Several causes combined to 
make the Apple crop a failure in many dis¬ 
tricts last, year, and so. since Christmas, 
we have been regretting the absence of the 
fruit and envying the few individuals who 
were fortunate in securing a fair percent¬ 
age* of keepers. A neighbour lias still on 
hand, in perfect condition, a nice stock of 
the old Norfolk lieuulin, an Apple which, 
although not much appreciated in some 
seasons, is welcome when there is a 
general scarcity of Illepheims and fruit of 
similar type. One recalls, too, with the 
approach of spring, seasons when shelves 
were piled up with Easter Pippin taken 
from big, old standards in south country 
orchards, an Apple not much in request in 
these days, but a very good culinary fruit 
through April and May, when it has put 
on its touch of yellow on the uniform green 
skin and lost some of Its sharpness. I 
have never tried it in bush or pyramid 
form, but have no doubt it could be grown 
successfully, and, if so. It should prove a 
useful fruit for small gardens, decidedly 
more so than Apples of a more showy type 
with only a very short season. This bush 
culture, keeping the trees low and in as 
close compass as is consistent with 
judicious pruning, might be much more de¬ 
veloped, because there are many situations 
whore the shelter that would be afforded 
to dwarf trees would render them far less 
susceptible to severe spring frost than tall 
trees in the open. E, B. S. 

Ha r (l wick. 


GRAFTING. 

Ox page 175 “A. W.” states that If grafts 
a re put on close to the ground and covered 
up with earth no wax is needed. If this 
works out right in practice, it is rather 
remarkable, for I liave always considered 
that wet getting in was just as fatal as 
air, and I cannot see how a mere covering 
of earth would exclude wet. Is “A. W.” 
sure on this ]K>intV As regards grafting 
wax, it is so cheap and so quickly applied 
that it is certainly better to use it, even If 
for any reason one earths ail u.p after. If 
a graft is properly put in at the right 
ftfage, the weather afterwards does not 
affect its growth, only in so far as that 
of any other branch might be affected, and 
tiiere is no great point in keeping it moist, 
as it gets all the necessary moisture from 
1 he stock through the “ blood ” of the 
ftfook. I have put on many hundreds of 
grafts with all ty.jKis of weather after¬ 
wards, and while, of course, moist weather 
favours growth all round, yet no graft Will 
suffer much from dry weather if put on 
properly and well waxed. 

'{"lie wax that I prefer is made from a 
recipe given originally by Mr. H. C. Wood 
in Gaiuiemno, page 98, of 1913 volume, 
only that where he puts beef suet I 
substitute olive oil. Thus modified, it is 
a s follows:—Melt together in a glass jam 
jar or any other vessel 10 ozs. common 
rosin. S ozs. methylated spirit, 1 oz. olive 
oil. This wax keeps liquid for days, and 
if it goes hard lias only to be remelted. 
When applied, Uylopks like brown var- 
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nish, but. after a few days gets white, like 
plaster of Paris. 

It has no injurious effect whatever, and 
is put on with a small gum or i«iste brush, 
so that all air and wet arc excluded at all 
points of the joint externally. Of course, 
the tying must first be completed. There 
are many methods of grafting, but the 
very worst is that known os cleft 
grafting, and I see no reason why anyone 
should be so ill-advised as to use it, seeing 
that crown grafting is easier and surer, 
and there is no ugly split tx> heal up. 

Rrdruth. • W. J. Farmer. 


CORDON CURRANTS AND 
GOOSEBERRIES. 

The article on the above, in a recent num¬ 
ber, recalls the fact that, although the 
particular mode of culture seems compara¬ 
tively novel to many growers, It really has 
been in vogue for many years. I often 
wonder it is not more generally practised, 
combining as it does so many advantages- 1 
the production of a lot of first-class fruit 
from a limited area, the ease and rapidity 
with which trees can be handled, the 
facility for dealing with red spider, birds, 
etc., protection, and other things. Especi¬ 
ally is this noticeable in the ease and 
thoroughness with which one can protect 
from birds in the spring to save the buds 
and In the summer the ripe fruit. I first 
came into contact with the system about 
fifty years ago in a kitchen garden of 
which a square of about half an acre was 
enclosed with four fences planted on each 
side with dessert Gooseberries and Red 
and White Currants. The fences stood 
back 18 inches from the paths and the trees 
were planted on the side facing the same, 
so that the roots encroached very little on 
the main garden, and they were en¬ 
couraged to remain in the narrow border 
by annual mulchings and any watering 
that was necessary. 

At the time of first making their 
acquaintance they had been planted four 
years, and the majority were fastened to 
the top wire. To combat suggestions some¬ 
times made as to the comparatively short 
life of such trees, I may say I saw them 
again after twenty years and there ap¬ 
peared to have been very few renewals. 
Nearly all were on the five leader plan, 
and I think this a better way than con¬ 
fining the trees to two or three uprights. 
The greater number of items in connection 
witli culture, notably training, summer 
pinching, and winter spurring, seems fairly 
well known ; but others are apt to l>e 
neglected and are ribt conducive to the 
well-being of the trees if a long life and 
fruit of best quality are both required. 
One fault when trees are well established 
is to allow spurs to get very old, long, and 
ragged. An soon as there Is a tendency in 
this direction a few should be removed at 
the winter pruning, allowing a strong back 
shoot to come away and so, in the course 
of about three seasons, build up a new 
spur on the base of the old. Care, too, 
should be taken in the selection of varie¬ 
ties. the more vigorous of the Red and 
White Currants and erect-growing Goose¬ 
berries as opposed to those of drooping 
habit being the best for the purpose. 
Again, it is necessary to anticipate enemies 
rather than w T ait until considerable damage 
Is done. Nets should be put on at the first 
spell of hard weather, to keep off the bull¬ 
finch, and a keen watch kept for the first 
appearance of red spider on the Goose¬ 
berry bushes at the bursting of the buds in 
spring. Also, as this system of culture 


admits of very little natural protection t<> 
the ground from a hot sun, a mulch of 
some sort should be put on as soon as tlie 
summer pinching is finished, and water 
given if this is deemed advisable. 

Hardwick. E. B. *8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vine planting.— If necessary to plant 
young Vines this spring in either invade 
or outside borders, the present month is 
a good time to do this. For inside plant¬ 
ing, when a new border has been oou- 
.struoted, many growers prefer starting 
the Vines, whether they are planting canes 
or “ out-backs,” in another house, setting 
them out later or after they have made 
some 3 inches in the first instance, and 
about a foot of growth in regard to “ cut¬ 
backs/’ Where facilities for storting 
the canes as mentioned do not exist, plant 
dormant canes. * The roots -should lie 
divested of every particle of old soil hy 
washing them in a bucket of water. Thou 
disentangle and lay them out straight in 
holes previously opened out somewhat 
larger in area than may appear necessary 
to accommodate the roots, and no deeper 
than will allow for the uppermost roots 
Wing within G inches of the surface. Cover 
the roots carefully with gome of the finer 
particles of soil, or with some potting com- 
|>osit, make firm by treading more or leas 
m accordance with its condition, water in 
the case of inside borders only, and mulch 
the surface with horse-droppings in both 
instances. For young Vines allow a day 
and night temperature of 55 degs. and 50 
degs., with a further rise of 10 degs. with 
sun-heat Wfore admitting air. Syringe 
the canes twice daily, and close sufficiently 
early to obtain a temperature of 85 degs. 
—A. W. 

Figs In pots. —Where these have up 
till the present time been kept quite 
cool, the steady increase of atjnospneric 
heat has resulted in rapid growth. The 
trees will appreciate, indeed, they require, 
a good deal of nourishment in tli^ way of 
top-dressings and of stimulants. Where 
top-dressing can W done progressively, 
that. is, perhaps, the best course to follow, 
for frequent waterings with liquid manure 
c<r with chemical fertilisers in solution are 
apt to sour the soil. The growths should 
W pinched just above the fifth leaf, and 
all sub-laterals should be suppressed. 
Night thermometer may read 65 degs., air 
to be given at 75 degs., while shutting up 
may W done in time to run up the heat t-o 
85 degs. or 90 degs. Pot Figs are very 
productive when grown in a suitable house, 
and will remain fruitful over many years. 
—Scot. 

Richly-coloured Peaches.— A really well- 
coloured Peach is the reeult of full ex¬ 
posure from the time the specimen is of 
the size of a Marrowfat Pea. At that 
stage the cultivator must make his selec¬ 
tion, retaining the best-placed fruits— 
those well up on the branch, not specimens 
on the under-side of the branch. The tiny 
Peaches will be almost nut-brown at that 
early stage, and, when ripe, crimson all 
round almost to the base.—G. 

Wall trees. —The buds upon Pear trees 
are becoming prominent, rather too much 
bo for the date. The majority of the trees 
appear likely to bloom fairly well, espe¬ 
cially some young cordons of such kinds 
as Marie Louise. Fondante d’Automne, 
Conference, and Triomphe de Vienne. It 
is, of course, almost impossible to think of 
protecting Pear trees, so that a spell of 
cold weather would be welcomed, in order 
to hold the bud-s back vet awhile. In the 
case of Pears upon Quince, if a good 
watering can be given just before the buds 
open, it will be all to the good. Trees on 
this stock must have moisture if they are 
to do well. Where the Pear midge is 
troublesome, and where there has l>een no 
time to spray, a dusting of fresh, air- 
slaked lime over the trees is not without 
value.—W. McG. 

Original from 
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SEAKALE GROWN IN OPEN GROUND. 
Seakale w’hich is not forced in artificial 
fieat is much superior to that usually sent 
to market. If the stpols are covered where 
they grow the produce is much better and 
more succulent, the process less costly, and 
the yield greater. The plants will also 
continue to yield for years, though the best 
results are obtained during the first three 
or four years after planting. The lifting 
of the roots and removal to a heated struc¬ 
ture cannot always be done, because every¬ 
one has not the necessary convenience. 
Without such means Seakale may be had 
all through April and well into May. It is 
not necessary to use manure as a covering. 
For many years I have banked up with 
soil obtained from between the rows of 
plants, and this has answered admirably. 
The chief disadvantage in using soil is that 
slugs are at times troublesome. Slugs are 
so fond of the tender Kale that they must 
be destroyed, and this can readily be 
effected by using a little lime and then a 
thin coating of fine coal or wood-ashes be¬ 
fore covering over. The plants for fur¬ 
nishing a supply at this time are grown 
for the purpose from root cuttings, these 
being planted every third year on an open 
Quarter, the soil of which is not very 
heavy, but well enriched with manure. 
Some Kale is taken from them the first 
year, but in the following season the 
growths are double the size of those forced 
indoors earlier in the season. They are 
also more succulent and less bitter than 
Kale forced in great heat. The sets are 
plaufced at 14 feet apart in the rows, and a 
space of 4 feet is allowed between the 
rows. This allows of ample soil to bank 
up with, and the plants are covered early 
in the year, the chief point being to apply 
suffleieut soil to prevent the new growths 
from pushing through. As Seakale is a 
gross feeder give freely during the summer 
fish-guano, salt,, and soot, and artificial and 
liquid manures. B. L 


LIME AND SOOT FOR TOMATOES. 
Will you kindly tell me if lime and soot 
would be beneficial to Tomatoes? I grow 
fiiem under jglass, planted in the ground, 
&nt take about 4 inches of soil out every 
veur and replace with fresh. The Toma¬ 
toes have had the disease rather badly for 
two or three years. Last year I used some 
bone-meal, and the fruits were more 
diseased. Do you think the bone-meal had 
anything to do with it? I was wondering 
if digging lime and soot Into the soil would 
be beneficial? Any information will be 
thankfully received. Subscriber. 

[Lime and soot, if applied in reasonable 
Quantities, certainly have a beneficial effect 
on soils. Lime is an old and efficacious 
remedy for sweetening or removing sour¬ 
ness in soils, while it also renders humus 
or decaying matter in soils more ready for 
assimilation by the roots of the plants, 
whatever the nature of the crop may be, by 
combating tlie acids contained therein. 
Soot is a well-known stimulant, and may 
lie used also for the destruction of many 
garden i>ests, but both it and lime are not 
fungicides, and would be non-effective in 
preventing Tomato disease. Your best 
plan would be to clear the soil right out 
and procure fresh from a lion-infected 
source, as the old soil no doubt contains 
great quantities of siKires, although you 
make a partial reuewal each year. If you 
cannot do this, purchase one of the many 
fungicides now to be had, and apply it to 
the soil in accordance with the directions 
sent with it. As to foliage, sjjringe, 
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or, rather, spray, it occasionally, when 
growth becomes vigorous, with a solution 
of liver of sulphur; made by dissolving one 
ounce in 10 gallons of water. This acts as 
a preventive, but, should it prove non- 
effective, then spraj T at once with Bordeaux 
mixture, not waiting till the plants be¬ 
come badly Infested with the disease, but 
as soon as you observe the first symptoms. 
By acting promptly and by spraying occa¬ 
sionally afterwards with this mixture you 
can not only save the crop, but keep the 
disease at bay also right through the sea¬ 
son. It is when the disease is allowed to 
gain a good hold of the plants that it 
proves so difficult to combat, and we there¬ 
fore counsel you to act uj>on the principle 
that prevention is always better than cure. 
To make Bordeaux mixture, take 10 ozs. 
of bluestone (copper sulphate) and 6 ozs. 
quicklime. Flace the latter in a wooden 
tub containing 5 gallons of water. Dis¬ 
solve the bluestone by suspending it In a 
canvas bag in the water, and when this has 
taken place, stir the whole thoroughly, and 
it is then ready for use. Should this quan¬ 
tity prove more than you can use while it is 
effective, you can make less by using just 
one-half the quantities of the ingredients 
named. As copper sulphate is poisonous, 
all fruits should be carefully wiped with a 
c4oth before being used or sent to market. 
A good rule to observe is not to spray 
riifiling crops for some two or three weeks 
beforehand, and then there will be little 
or no deposit on them, hut take the pre¬ 
caution to wipe the fruits all the same.] 



NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Dwarf Beans.— Few vegetables 
are so Valuable as the French Bean, and 
in our changeable climate it is useless to 
sow too early in the open, as the seeds 
decay. There will be a great saving of 
time if the plants are forwarded under 
glass, and few vegetables give a better re¬ 
turn for the trouble entailed. I am not in 
favour of sowing the seeds in strong heat, 
as, should unfavourable weather follow, 
unless the plants are thoroughly hardened 
there will l>e losses. Much better results 
follow cold-frame culture. I sow six seeds 
in a 4f-iinch pot filled with good soil made 
fairly firm, using the rough part of the 
material for drainage. The pots are placed 
in frames, and a little heat employed until 
the seedlings are showing freely, after 
which no heat is given. Up to this time, if 
the soil is fairly moist at the time of sow¬ 
ing, no wafer will have been necessary a.t 
the roots. Even when growth is active, it 
is advisable to wafer sparingly in cold 
frames till the pots are full of roots. The 
frame should l>e kervt close, and the glass 
covered at night till the plants are show¬ 
ing the third leaf. At this stage the seed¬ 
lings are reduced to the three strongest, 
and more air given as growth increased. I 
advise sowing ais soon as possible to get 
strong plants, and to plant when they are 
from 4 inches to 6 inches high. Planting 
out may be done in from fiye to six weeks 
from time of sowing the seed if the plants 
are grown from the start i.n a close frame. 
A wa rm south border at the foot of a wall 
is selected for the plants, a deep drill 
drawn, and the soil left high on each side 
for shelter. After planting, protection at 
night must bo given for a few weeks. I 
use spare sashes, placed on inverted 
flower-pots: these are removed during the 
day and replaced at liiglit. Advantage 
was token of a few dry days to sow many 
seeds.—F. W. 0. 

Mint. —A few handlights placed over one 
corner or abortion of the Mint-bed wall 
ensure a supply of shoots for early pick¬ 
ing. Sow more Short Horn Carrots, and 
make, preparations for sowing the main 


crop. If new Asparagus beds are to be 
formed, get the proposed site trenched 
and the ground manured and otherwise 
treated, according to the necessities of the 
case, so that it may be in suitable condi¬ 
tion for the needs of the crop. When 
ready, the beds may either be planted with 
one-year-old roots, or plants can be raised 
in 60-sized pots in warmth and planted in 
May. Seed can also be sown direct in the 
beds in April, but pot-raised plants give 
by far the best results.—A. W. 

Kitchen garden.— Directly the soil can 
be caught in good working condition, get 
main crop Onions sown in shallow drills 
drawn 1 foot apart. The surface should 
be trodden more or Jess, in accordance 
with the texture of the soil. Then rake it 
over to secure the necessary level surface 
as well a® a fine condition of soil. If a 
large tract of ground has to be sown, this 
preparation should be carried out piece¬ 
meal fashion, in case,the weather should 
change before sowing can be completed. 
The seed should also be trodden firmly in 
the driLls after closing them in with the 
feet. A rake over will then suffice for 
heavy soils, but for those of a lighter and 
sanely nature this should be followed by 
rolling. W r ith a view to dispensing with 
it altogether next month, lessen by quite 
one-half the amount of protective mate¬ 
rial present round the old stools of Globe 
Artichokes.—A. W. 


» 

Garden Pests and Friends. 


BLACK CURRANT MITE. 

In reply to tlie criticism of “A Scottish 
Gardener” in reference to my note upon 
the eradication of mite from Black Cur¬ 
rants, perhaps I ought to have added when 
detailing the experiments in regard to the 
new alleged immune variety that the in¬ 
fested bushes mentioned—viz., Champion, 
Black Naples, and Victoria—were intro¬ 
duced to my garden early this year. They 
were put there in an infested 4 condition 
quite deliberately and of set purpose. The 
new variety has been planted among them 
and some others—already mentioned in my 
previous note—-that were quite clean. The 
mite-infested bushes are really newly 
planted. I made it clear, I think, that 
Boskoop Giant was kept quite free from 
infection by the methods I indicated. The 
infested bushes are there for experimental 
work, and the pest which harbours on 
them will not be allowed to leave the quar¬ 
ters allocated to them. We have plenty 
of room for work of this kind, and the 
Boskbop Giant bushes referred to in my 
previous note will not. suffer in conse¬ 
quence. It is by experiment that I have 
discovered how to destroy mite. Let “ A 
Scottish Gardener” try tlie methods already 
indicated, let him try them systematically 
and thoroughly, and then let him criticise. 

I need say nothing in regard to his re¬ 
marks upon the experiment I am making 
with a new variety that is claimed to be 
Immune. Suffice it to say that if I can 
prove to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Agriculture that this new’ Currant will 
stand clean in the midst of Infection, then 
those who hold stock of it are not likely 
to agree wdth “A Scottish Gardener’s” 
remarks that “ the very satisfaction ob¬ 
tainable in this case would be a poor one.” 
The raiser of this Currant already claims 
that it Inis stood free from mite for fifteen 
years in a very badly infested plantation. 

I am trying to prove his claim. “ A 
Scottish Gardener” is not likely to give 
me any tips in experimental work, and I 
have already told him in a previous dis¬ 
cussion that it is evident that he lacks 
the progressive spirit. 

Edinburgh . . G.eorge M. Taylor. 
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THE WEEK’S W0HK- 


SCOTLAND. 

Celery trenchee. —The making of Celery 
trenches now cells for attention. These 
are not now made so deep as was at one 
time considered necessary—in good soil 
from 18 inches to 24 inches is quite deep 
enough. Trenches which accommodate a 
double row of plants are, perhaps, best. I 
have made them wide enough to hold a 
triple line, but the earthing up in. such a 
case is not so handily clone. When the soil 
is thrown out, a good dressing of well-de¬ 
cayed vard manure is dug into the bottom 
of each trench, and when this is done 3 
inches or 4 inches of finely riddled soil are 
placed over tilts. At a later date, and be¬ 
fore tho Celery plants are ready to go out, 
the trendies make admirable beds in which 
to prick off, for a time, such things as 
late-sown Stock®, Marigolds, Asters, and 
half-hardy annuals generally. 

Potato planting. —The planting of second 
early crops of Potatoes may now be com¬ 
menced. Assuming that the soil is in 
workable order, a considerable area can be 
quickly got out of hand by dibbling. The 
quarter intended for the reception of main- 
crop and late varieties is being prepared. 
Being of considerable extent, cultivation 
is done by horse labour, and the crop is 
put in by drilling. In the drills liaif- 
rot/ten, strawy stable manure is used. 

Carrots. —A sowing of a good maincrop 
Carrot, Scarlet Model or Scarlet Interme¬ 
diate, may be made. Where maggot is 
troublesome, Carrot crops are always more 
or less speculative, blit frequent dressings 
of soot and regular stirring up of the soil 
help to keep this pest in check. Other 
sowings should include successive lines of 
Peas, Broad Beans, and Turnips. In the 
case of Peas, it is now safe to sow the 
Marrowfat varieties. In the earlier 
months of the year these are apt to rot in 
wet soil, and more reliance for early sow¬ 
ing is generally placed in round-seeded 
Peas. Where Chervil is likely to be in 
demand, a small sowing oan be made. 
Small sowings are at all times best, for 
Chervil is apt to run quickly to seed. 

Fruit trees under glass. —The fruits of 
Peaches and Nectarines started into 
growtli with but little pipe heat have now 
set very well. A certain amount of thin¬ 
ning can be undertaken almost as soon as 
the set is assured, and badly placed fruits 
ought to be tlie first which are removed. 
Plum trees and Pear trees in pots require 
to be pollinated when the blooms expand, 
and Figs must not now suffer from lack or 
moisture. In the case of these trees, as 
well as with Nectarines and Peaches, re¬ 
gular syringing twice daily is of advan¬ 
tage. “Summer” time has again begun, 
and the afternoon syringing, as well as the 
shutting-up hour, must be gauged by the 
sun, and not by the watch. 

Fruit trees on walls. —A green Yule is 
not infrequently followed by a frosty 
spring, and such is the case during the 

S resent season. In the earlier day® of tho 
few Year* fruit-buds on wall trees came 
away very quickly, and it seemed as if 
bloom was to be earlier than usual. The 
late frosts, however, have altered that, 
and the blooming period is very fortu¬ 
nately delayed. This will certainly increase 
the chances of satisfactory crops, and, in. 
ordear further to assist toward that end, 
protective materials ought to be looked out 
and laid to hand in' readiness for use should 
they be required at a later date. 

Vacant ground. —All vacant ground 
ought to be manured and turned over as 
rapidly as is consistent with good cultiva¬ 
tion. The remaining plant® of Kale may 
now 1)0 lifted and laid in—choosing a 
sltaded place—so that the quarter occu¬ 
pied by this useful vegetable may be 
manured and dug. It will be found that 
Leeks will succeed well after this green 
crop, and far these plenty of manure is 
needed. . W. McCLuffog. 

Balmac Garden f. 
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. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Paaohes and Nectarines. —The earliest 
have safely passed through the stoning 
stage, and the final thinning must now be 
done. As regards the number of fruit to 
leave, much depends on the condition of 
the trees. If strong and healthy, Peaches 
may stand at a distance of 1 foot apart 
all over the trees, and Nectarines a little 
closer. If tho trees are cropped much 
heavier than this, the fruits will be small, 
while there is also a danger of overtaxing 
the energies of the trees. Elevate all 
fruit® inclined to hang downward on pieces 
of lath, so that they experience all the 
sunlight possible. The thinning com¬ 
pleted, place on the surface of the border 
a rich mulch 2 indies or 3 inches thick. 
Feeding at the roots should now com¬ 
mence in earnest,,and if liquid manure is 
not obtainable, artificial stimulant® must be 
given instead. Of these, guano is excel¬ 
lent, so are bone meal and dried blood 
mixed in equal quantities; superphosphate 
of lime may also l>e given with advantage. 
These manure® may be sprinkled on the 
surface in sufficient quantity to cover the 
ground, and in all cases they should Ik? 
washed in at once with tepid water. 
Copiously syringe the trees morning and 
afternoon, thoroughly wetting both tlie too 
and underside® of the leaves, which will 
keep insects at hay. Should fly, however, 
put in. an appearance, resort, to the use of 
ail insecticide, Bentley’s Quassia Com¬ 
pound being excellent far the purpose. 
Look the trees over, and finally remove all 
surplus growths, keep the young wood tied 
down in place, pinch hack all shoots that 
have reached their limits, and ston lateral 
growth® at the first leaf. Keep tho might 
temperature at 65 degs., that for the day 
70 degs. to 75 (legs., and ventilate freely on 
warm day® both at the front as well as the 
to>p of .the h oil se. Closing for t lie day -should 
l>e done early enough to run the ther¬ 
mometer up to 90 degs. Syringe at. once, 
and as the heat decline® turn on sufficient 
fire-heat to prevent the temperature fall¬ 
ing below 65 (legs. In the second house, 
disbudding and thinning out of surplus 
fruits have been engaging attention for 
the past few weeks. A night temj>erature 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained, and 
fire-heat dispensed with early in the morn¬ 
ing when there is a promise of an abund¬ 
ance of sunshine. In the late house, the 
trees have flowered, and are being dis¬ 
budded and relieved of surplus fruits. 
Syringing with tepid water help® the fruits 
to swell quickly, and in the case of those 
just set it enables them to throw off the 
old flowers more easily. Attend to the 
watering of the borders a® often as nece®* 
sary. 

Carrots.; —Early varieties have been 
sown some weeks ago on warm borders. A 
general ®owing of the larger kinds will now ' 
be made, a® the ground lias become much 
warmer. There are often complaints of 
Carrot seed not germinating properly, but 
this, I believe, is often caused by putting 
the seed in too soon, while the ground is 
in a wet, cold state, and lie-tier results are 
obtained by sowing at the end of April, 
especially in backward districts. In ordi¬ 
nary summers, the roots generally grow 
large enough for ordinary use, while there 
is less danger of them splitting in the 
autumn, and they do not have the pale t 
centre and yellow ring so often seen in j 
overgrown roots. The ground should lie 
forked over deeply and well broken to ; 
piece®, and. after allowing it to settle, the 
surface should he raked level and the drills 
drawn a foot apart. To enable the seed to 
be spread evenly in tho drills, it should 
bo gently rubbed between the hands to 
separate it, and mixed with a little fine, 
dry sand. The seed should bo carefully 
covered with fine soil. i 

F. W. G. 1 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Fruit-houses. —The fruits on pot Figs 
should bo advanced sufficiently to allow, 
if necessary, of thinning being done. This 
matter, if neglected— i.e., with regard to 
heavily cropped trees—will result in the 
fruits being cast when about half-grown 
or when they come into flower. Until the 
latter period is readied, keep the upper 
and under sides of the foliage well syringed 
both morning and afternoon, and well 
damp paths and beds. Keep surplus 
growths suppressed, and leave those in¬ 
tended for fruiting next sea-son unstopped. 
Afford tho roots ample supplies of Liquid 
manure, or otherwise sprinkle an artificial 
manure on the surface and wash it in. 
Renew, or rather add, to the top-dressing 
as frequently as may be necessary. Treat- 
succession®! trees as previously directed. 
Thin the crop on planted-out tree® trained 
on roof trellises if they are heavily laden 
to avert risk of fruit casting. Keep young 
growths thinned and regulated, so that the 
unstopped shoots intended for next 
season’s fruiting have full room for de¬ 
velopment. Give the same attention to 
syringing as for pot tree®, and see that the 
roots are not stint eel for water and tho 
needful supplies of stimulants. Stop the 
growtii® on fruiting wood of successionai 
trees at the fifth or sixth leaf, and thin 
and regulate all other growths, so that as 
they extend there will be no undue crowd¬ 
ing. Keep the late honso freely venti¬ 
lated, especially if the fruits are not re¬ 
quired till autumn. Clear outside 

Vine borders of their winter coverings, 
and, after raking off the short straw and 
litter left lw?hind, allow the surface to dry 
for a few days before applying a dressing 
of Vine manure. Fork this in just under 
the surface, and then mulch the border 
with short stable litter containing a large 
proportion of fresh horse droppings. In 
cases where t-op-dressing was omitted la®t 
autumn, the matter should, if the Vines 
have but just been started, nave attention 
now, otherwise it is best deferred till 
autumn. 

Fruit garden. —During the time wall 
fruit trees protected by blinds are in 
bloom do .not uncover them too early in 
tho morning after there has been a frost, 
so that if any of the blooms have been 
frozen they will thaw out before being ex¬ 
posed to direct sunshine. Cover up in 
good time in the afternoon, when, if tlie 
dav lias been bright, the wall having ab- 
soi-IkxI a great deal of warmth, will radiate 
it during the night, and thus keep the 
temperature under tlie blind® somewhat 
higher tlian it is in the open, and so help 
to preserve the blossoms from harm. If 
time will allow, and bees are not plentiful, 
it jwiys to pollinate the blossoms of all 
choice kinds of fruit, irrespective of tlie 
means of protection adopted. Push on 
with grafting of fruit trees, as the sap is 
now commencing to flow freely, and ob¬ 
serve former directions as to its perform- 


Flower garden. —Endeavour to catcli up 
arrears of Rose pruning, and the same with 
regard to creepers, etc. Proceed with the 
manuring and digging of beds and bor¬ 
der®, after ascertaining whether renewal 
of stakes is needed. Creepers and shrubs 
established in pots may vet be planted, 
and see that the balls, if dry, are well 
moistened lyeforehand. Get Ivy on build¬ 
ings and where used as bordenngs to beds 
aiid borders, etc., clipped, so that it may 
become clothed anew with fresh foliage ere 
-summer arrive®. Roll lawns and then mow 
them, not too close the first time, and clip 
verges and the Grass in place® inaccessible 
to tlie machine. 

Seakale cuttings should be planted with¬ 
out further delay, in order that the plants, 
especially crowns required for early 
forcing, " may have as long a season of 
growth as possible. Get the remainder 
of the autumn frame-grown Cauliflowers 
planted out, and protect them with branch- 
lots of evergreen® afterwards, should hand- 
lights or cloches not be available. 
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HOW TO GHOW ROOT CROPS. ' F ’~ 

The chief of the vegetables included in this category are Parsnips, Carrots, Beet, Turnips, and Garden Swedes. The section is a most 
important one to all garden cultivators and allotment holders. 

ABOUT PARSNIPS. 

The parsnip revels in a deep root-run, and dislike? so 1 that is freshly or too heavily manured. It is not wise to apply natural manure 
at all a few weeks before sowing the seed, and in any case none must be placed near the surface. A too rich soil near the surface causes 
the roots to become forked and unshapely, whereas the aim of the cultivator is to produce long, tapering roots which can be prepared for the 
table with a minimum o£ waste. The sowings must not take place unless the soil is in a dry, friable condition. Most of the failures are due 
either to sowing in wet soil or because old seed is used. Old seed should not be used ; it is almost sure to fail. When the soil is wet the 
seed, being enclosed in an absorbent jacket, quickly rots. When the soil is in the right condition, smash the clods, and rake to a fine tilth, 
leaving the surface nice and level. Then draw drills an inch or so deep and twelve to fifteen inches apart. Nowadays, when seed is scarce 
and economy the order of the day, we sow three seeds at the intervals stated and subsequently thin out the seedlings so as to leave the 
strongest to remain at each station. Subsequent treatment consists in keeping the soil loose between the row's by means of applying the hoe 
whenever the soil tends to harden, and dusting occasionally with soot to keep away the celery fly. The Student and Hollow Crown, in the 
order named, are general favourites among varieties. 

SOME HINTS ABOUT CARROTS. 

There is little to be obtained by sowing Carrots before March, and even then tho earliest bed should be accommodated in the most 
sheltered part of the garden. Much will depend on the texture of the soil; the lighter and drier it is tho earlier may the first sowings 
t*ke place. On heavy land Short Horn Carrots thrive where the Intermediate and Long Horn types sometimes fail. The latter should only 
be grown on land that is deep and rich ; as a rule, the Intermediate varieties are selected by the average grower for tho main crop. Carrots 
can be sown outside any time from the beginning of March to July, although April is undoubtedly the best month to sow tho main crop 
excepting where the carrot-fly is troublesome. 

After reducing the surface to a fine tilth, take out drills less than an inch deep and about twelve inches apart. Sow r the seeds thinly, 
and if a mixture of soil, leaf mould, and wood ashes is obtainable this may be passed through a half-inch sieve and used to cover the seeds, 
tiently press the soil along the lines with the back of a spade, and a9 soon as the seedlings are up and large enough to handle conveniently 
thinning should commence. Tho plants should be thinned at first to a distance of about two inches ; subsequently alternate plants can be 
drawn for use, leaving those that remain to complete their growth. 

Horticultural RltO is splendid for Carrots. TURNIPS. 

The Turnip is one of the easiest crops to grow, and on account of its rapid growth during the warm spring and summer months tho 
cultivator is soon repaid for his trouble. This crop does best in a deep, light soil of a moist character. The Turnip is perfectly hardy and 
will stand irt the open ground throughout the entire year ; but where it is convenient to do bo the finest roots may be lifted during the late 
autumn and stored. 

It is usual to make the first sowung towards the end of February ; but only when the soil is in good condition should this be attempted. 
Where the land is of a heavy, retentive character it is not wise to sow until after the middle of March, and then only when the soil can be 
freely worked. Subsequent sowings can be made between the Pea and Bean rows, or on any strip of land which it is not intended to utilise 
for a few weeks. It is a mistake to sow Turnips broadcast. Drills should lie taken out about half an inch deep and a distance allowed 
tatween the rows of twelve to fifteen inches according to the land available. Seedlings must be thinned early. It is fatal to allow' the 
Turnips to remain unthinned until the first true leaf (after the seed leaves) of the plants develop. Continue to thin until the individual 
plants stand at least six inches apart in the row’s. As w’ith all other root crops, the soil between tne rows must be continuously stirred w'ith 
the hoe. A GRAND CROP INCREASER. 

In order to get the very best out of your allotment or garden you should use Horticultural RltO. This remarkable’product is rapidly, 
by sheer merit, forcing its way into the very front rank, and splendid reports from delighted users are constantly being received. RltO is a 
food for the soil bacteria and is recommended for all kinds of allotment and garden produce. Wonderfully increased jdeldshave been obtained 
by its use. It nourishes and energises the soil bacteria, thus enabling them to fertilise the soil and produce bumper crops. Horticultural 
RltO has proved a real boon to the community during the past two years, and its reputation has grown rapidly. ( 

Full particulars of Horticultural RltO, which suits all produce, can be obtained on application to the Molassine Co., Ltd., 16, Tunnel 
Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. It can be obtained from seedsmen and corn dealers, or direct from the manufacturers, cash with order, 1 cwt., 
27s. 6d. ; 56 lbs., 15s. ; 28 lbs , 8s. : 14 lbs., 4s. 6d. ; 7 lbs., 2s. 9d. If ordered direct, carriage is as follow's :—On 1 cwt. inil; on 56 lbs., Is. ; 
2$lbs. and 14lbs., 9d. TJ1E MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 



Two Pine Things Needed by Small Gardeners. 

These are just two articles which show how this great business considers and meets the needs of all 
who, in a large way or a small one, want the best there is at a price they can afford. The same great 
resources—the finest of skilled workmanship, the best materials, and a century-old experiehce— 
combine in every case to produce the best available at the lowest possible price. 


These are in stock 
ready for immediate 
delivery. 


Carriage Paid to any 
station in England 
and Wales. 


No. 49a. SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

Made in sections ready for easy erection any- ; Write 
where by anyone. Size, 10 ft. by 8 ft. j Gardei 

Price £24 10s. | SmaU 

Thoroughly well made. Painted two coats. 

Glazed with 15-oz. glass. Other sizes made. .. 


Write for our List of 
Garden Frames and 
Small Greenhouses. 


No. 80. ALLOTMENTS FRAME. 

The ideal for Allotment Holders. Size, 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides, 9 in. high. 

Price 44/- 

Painted two coats and glazed with 15-oz. glass. 
Frames also supplied in other styles and sizes. 


Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories , Vinery Ranges , Peach Houses, 
Carnation Houses, Garden Frames, etc., of all descriptions, with requisite accessories. 

BOULTON & PAUL LTD. NORWICH 
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SEES. 


BEEKEEPING. AND SCHOOLS. 
Though County Educational Committees 
will not, of course, directly include bee¬ 
keeping In the curriculum of rural 
schools, there can be little doubt but that 
they will do all they can to encourage 
their head and assistant teachers to do 
this. It is to be hoped that many rural 
schools will be found with a beehive in 
their school gardens. The three or four 
instances with which I am acquainted in 
which children of Elementary Schools 
were taught this industry are examples 
of the success of the experiment. The 
chief essentia], obviously, is a keen 
teacher. That he will make the subject 
interesting is certain, from the two facts 
that he is a trained teacher and that chil¬ 
dren simply love manual operations'. Con¬ 
sequently, success, ceteris paribus , is as¬ 
sured, as It certainly was in the cases that 
have been brought to my notice. The 
young pupils quite naturally imbibe the 
habits of confidence which their instructor 
shows. Tlie above is no fairy tale, but a 
ma tter of fact, proved by the accompanying 
photograph of a nine-year-old beekeeper. 
Most counties now have bee experts, 
who are diligently touring their areas with 
optical lanterns for evening lectures, 


of “ seeing and following ” the bees, and 
therefore of ownership. I should welcome 
a word or two from “ Lex ” on this point. 
Bees have obtained little notice from the 
British legislature, and English common 
law on the subject is very indefinite. Until 
I read “ Lex’s ” contribution in your 
columns I was not aware that bees were 
considered by our law as fercc natures and 
not domestic animals. I have read that in 
France and other Continental kingdoms 
remission of taxes has sometimes been 
made in proportion to the number of hives 
kept by the peasant. In the law case under 
review the Judge gave leave to appeal. It 
is to be hoped that for the sake of obtain¬ 
ing clearer definition in bee law the de¬ 
fendant will appeal.—B. R. H. 


COKRESPOHDEflCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Carinas failing ( S .).—It was a mistake, 
.to have the soil so dry when you potted 
them. Very probably the soil even now is 
not moistened throughout. You may have 
been watering too freely, making the soil 
sour, and thus preventing the formation 
of roots. We would advise you to shake 
them out, repot them in light, sandy 



A nine-year-old Bccleepcr. 


ready also with skilled advice to in¬ 
quirers. Thus every possible help is 
being gratuitously offered throughout the 
land to all and sundry, and it will be no 
fault of county authorities if people do 
not learn beekeeping. It will be a pity if 
the schools do not profit by these splendid 
opportunities through the mistaken idea 
that the cult is too dllficult for young 
l>eople. R- R- II- 


LAW H 5 D CUSTOM. 


Ownership of a swarm cf bees.— The 

contribution of “ Lex ” under the above 
heading in your issue of February 15th, 
quoting and translating into simple 
language the written judgment of the 
County Court Judge at Basingstoke, was 
of esjiecial interest to beekeepers and very 
illuminating both to them and toothers. I, 
personally, was surprised that the Judge 
made no reference to the old-time custom 
of “tanging” or “ringing the bees” as 
one of the possible proofs of ownership, 
even though in this ease rei>orted the 
plaintiff did no tanging. 1 was especially 
surprised, because it has always been my 
impression that this old but useless custom 
(so far as the bees are concerned) has 
always been accepted as sufficient evidence 
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soil, an id plunge in the hotbed, being 
careful with the watering pot. Give a 
good soaking when you have potted them, 
and leave them alone. The moisture in 
the hotbed will l>e sufficient until the roots 
begin, to run—that is, if there is any life 
in them. 

Genistas (T. J .).—These should be cut 
back after flowering, and after they have 
begun to grow repot them, using loam, leaf 
soil, a little manure, and sand. Keep them 
close and shaded for a time until they 
have started to* root freely. Gradually 
harden off and stand in the open air during 
‘the summer, being careful as to watering, 
as, if this is neglected, the plants will lose 
all their foliage. 

Dahlias (7?.).—It will be l>est that you 
remove the clumps of tul>ers from the cellar 
at once, placing them in a frame in Cocoa- 
fibre. During the day the lights may be 
removed to pro-mote short, sturdy growth. 
As soon as the new shoots appear the old 
stools must bo broken up quite freely, two 
or throe shoots being ample for any one 
plant. When divided, replant the divi¬ 
sions into the frame, and water well. Keep 
the plants well ventilated as before. In 
planting out l>e sure you tread the soil 
firmly about the plants. A loose soil, 
quite as much as a soil over-manured, 
tends to a long, lanky growth. Your 
plants should give improved flowers in con¬ 
sequence of the dividing up. 


Sweet Peas—planting out the earliest 
batches of plants (7\).—Seeing that you 
commenced operations under glass so early 
as January la-st, and have been growing 
on your plants steadily since, and assum¬ 
ing* they are now nicely hardened off in 
cold frames, you need not hesitate to com¬ 
mence planting into their flowering quar¬ 
ters as opportunity offers. Begin by 
planting in the warmer quarter of the gar¬ 
den first, as we are sure to have mauv un¬ 
pleasant nips of frost, besides experiencing 
cold and cutting winds, within the next 
week or two. Six or seven plants in each 
pot, as you say you have, should enable 
you to develop large, bushy clumps in the 
flowering season. Before planting, take 
out the soil to the depth of about 18 inches, 
and thear fill in to the surface with some 
good manure. Tread the manure in firmly, 
and cover this with about 6 inches to*8 
inches cf soil. Plant in this, filling in the 
soil almost to the surface, leaving a basin¬ 
like cavity for watering. Large pots, in 
case of frost, should be placed over the 
plants during the might. 

Fuchsia for sheltered corner (S. 77.).— 
If you have room at the start, you should 
try the following three kinds, which repre¬ 
sent the hardiest typos of this family:— 
coccinca, globosa, and the well-known Ric- 
oartoni, which is that most often em¬ 
ployed. The others are very beautiful, 
too* and the first perhaps the most hardy. It 
•iis not often the plants are killed outright 
Even though tlie tops are cut down, the 
roots break up again. If your soil is badly 
drained, dig out a couple of feet, and put 
in brick!>ats for drainage to the extent of 
9 inches. Then lighten the soil with sand 
and grit and leaf soil, and plant early in 
May. For winter protection Cocoa-fibre 
or coal a .dies is good, or a barrowload of 
dry Oak or Beech leaves. A good protec¬ 
tion is gained by planting right up to % 
wall, but this should not be so needful in 
your case. 

FRUIT. 

Peach leaves unhealthy (IF. 7 Davit*). 
You omit stating whether the Peach tree 
in question is outside or under glass, but m 
any case we fear, from the appearance or 
the leaves sent, that it is the “ silver loaf 
disease the tree is suffering from, and if 
the whole of the foliage is affected to a 
similar extent, there is no cure, and the 
best thing to do is to grub and burn the 
tree. If but one or two blanches are 
affected, you may. by cutting them out 
lengthen the life of the tree somewhat, but 
it will eventually succumb to the disease. 
If vou destroy tlie tree, tlie best way vuJl 
be to remove the part of the^ border in 
which it is growing as well, so that there 
may bo no risk cf the new tree, .when 
planted, becoming affected in a simiia 
manner. If unable to do this now, t - 
move it as soon a.s you cam m eaiiy 

autumn. If you decide to remove the tree 
then, it would be advisable not to pi 
any -stone fruit. _— 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA- 

LASTING RESULTS - NO;NEW EXPERIMENT^ 


i. "Furkka" Lawn BaW 

e Eureka 
if any 

I difficulty in obtainin g wo BenddirecL carr^^^] 


If LABOUR SAVERS. "^ URK / 5.trt5»FuS* 

I bOlI.KUMK, iNHOTINK. 1 n8E <7A,’& K 5 V SDK, 

| Sprays, and other Chemicals Bun 
L See List. Please ask your A K e .“l if ,i 

/ glides direct^- ^ 
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THOUGHTS ARC THINGS Of THE GARDEN 

CINERARIAS. 


1 have a groat liking for raising my own 
ykints, whether from cuttings or scmkIs. A 
plant which I have reared and tended from 
the time before even its cotyledons were 
unfolded until its full development either 
aua flowering or fruiting plant is ftiore to 
me than any^similar plant could possibly 
be if purchased in the ordinary way at a 
nursery. We are often told that a thing 
i.s valued In proportion to its cost, but the 
tender and unremitting care expended on 
a plant in its tenderest age and on to 
maturity cannot be expressed in terms of 
money. A plant of one’s own rearing is to 
many of us as a child. There is a deep- 
lying satisfaction in the knowledge that 
the life-history of a given plant is entirely 
our own; that, humanly speaking, it is 1 
who evolved that magnificent Cineraria, 
now adorning my table, out of a “little 
bit of fluff.” It is wonderful to reflect that 
that line spreading plant was one of a hun¬ 
dred which found ample room within the 
limits of a fi-inch flower-pot. Its progress 
has been by such gradual and well-known 
stages, so entirely according to rote, that 
one is very apt to overlook that which is 
n*ry wonderful simply because it happens 
to be familiar. When we take a tiny seed 
and compare it with the perfected plant, 
with its widely-spreading leaves and bril¬ 
liant head of bloom, we can the better 
appreciate the miracle. Then we begin to 
a.sk ourselves whence came that huge 
umbel of attractive florets? Whence that 
rieh and glowing coloration? 

I have not made these remarks merely 
for the sake of* leading up to a mere 
*l>eculatioii. Since I have used the 
Cineraria as an illustration in the above 
liOte I do not know that I can do better 
just now than give you the life story of the 
lKirtleular plant now before me and which 
is so greatly admired. The moment is op- 
lortune, for in the course of the next 
month that life story will recommence. 

A year ago now I was admiring its 
mother, who wore a becoming and pleasing 
sown of Koynl blue, but the daughter is in 
purple velvet. Eleven months ago the 
mother lost all her beautiful apparel, and 
what had l>een a picture in blue turned 
Sradually into a downy mass with wings 
icady poised to fly away. I saved it the 
trouble of flying and seeking its own home 
by collecting the plumy heads and placing 
them in a tin box for about a month. Early 
in June I prepared a seed-pan and filled it 
with a sterilised compost made up of leaf- 
nnould, loam, sand, and a little charcoal. 
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Having firmed this and scattered a little 
silver sand over its surface 1 saturated it 
by immersion, and when it had sufficiently 
drained I brought the feathered seed Cut. 
of the tin box and scattered it thinly over 
the surface of the soil. I then slightly 
covered the whole with some finely-sifted 
soil from the same compost, placed the pan 
in the propagating frame, covered it with 
a piece of slate, then left it for a week. 
By that time germination had taken place, 
though I had to use my glasses to perceive 
it. The slate was at once removed so as to 
admit daylight, hut not sunshine. In three 
days tiny leaves began to appear; in a 
week they -were green, and Immediately 
the pan was removed to the open near the 
glass, and nothing but a sheet of news¬ 
paper stood between it and the sun. Be¬ 
fore they had been sown a month the 
plants, though very tiny, were ready to be 
pricked off, and, adhering to the same mix¬ 
ture, I transplanted them into a larger pan 
at intervals of 2 inches from plant to plant. 
When they began to grow they w*ere re¬ 
moved to a cold, shady frame, and the first 
week in August were potted into 3-inch 
pots. A little decayed manure was added 
to the compost for this move and a little 
lump of cow-manure was placed over the 
crocks. In the middle of September the 
next move took place into 5-inch pots, and 
the proportion of manure was slightly in¬ 
creased. lip till now r air had been freely 
admitted to them night and day, but, fear¬ 
ing frost, the lights were now r closed at 
night. Incessant watchfulness and pre¬ 
cautions kept them comparatively free 
from the attack of slugs and aphis, and in 
November I was able to carry into a tem- 
jierate house a really fine hatch of a hun¬ 
dred good, sturdy plants, absolutely clean 
and healthy. Then came their final shift, 
this time into 24’s or 8-inch pots. I did not 
sift the soil, hut simply chopped it up with 
the spade. One-third of this was loam, 
one-third rotted cow-manure, one-fourth 
leaf-soil, and the balance coarse sand. I 
I>otted them firmly and placed them on 
shelves near to the glass. During the 
winter I fumigated regularly to keep dowrn 
the fly, syringed to defeat caterpillars, and 
kept a very sharp look-out to destroy by 
hand any leaf-borer I could find. As the 
flow r er-heads appeared I began to use 
liquid mauure. By ventilating freely and 
removing the plants from the shelves on to 
the stages (for they would otherwise have 
touched the glass), and by firing very 
moderately indeed I was repaid by having 
a veritable houseful of plants, everyone of 
which bore a sheaf, or an armful, of vari¬ 
ous and richly-coloured blooms fit for any 
of the best exhibition tables. 

No plant that I know of requires simpler 
treatment, and certainly no other plant 
produces more satisfactory results than the 
Cineraria. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 


Miscanthu6 sinensis.— This is one of the 

most graceful of perennial Grasses, and a 
well-grown specimen is a lovely object in 
the garden. It likes a deep, rather light 
soil, not too dry, with plenty of leaf-mould 
incorporated with it. It grow’s about. 
5 f<M?t or (5 feet high, the stems arching 
over in a very graceful manner.—W. O. 

Acaena Novae Zelandiae. —I am sorry to 
see a recommendation of this hateful little 
pest on page 193. It spreads with irre¬ 
pressible rapidity, and the burrs cause 
excruciating torment to any cat, dog, or 
other animal w r hen they get into the fur, 
wool, or hair. It Is practically impossible 
to get them out, and the hair or fur has to 
he cut clean away.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

Arrival of the swallow.— From 1890 to 
1910 swallows and martens always arrived 
by March 19th. In 1917 and 1918 they were 
a week or ten days later. This year the 
first swallow arrived on April 16th. 
Swifts have always appeared a fortnight 
later than the sw’allow T s, but I have seen 
none at present. Cuckoos hitherto on 
April 19th, almost to a day.—E. C. 
Buxton, Ikttws-y-Cocd. 

Forsythia intermedia.— Recent notes in¬ 
dicate that w’hile Forsythia suspensa is 
well knowm, and deservedly so, there is 
less planting of F. intermedia. There are 
several varieties of the latter, some of 
them great improvements on the original 
form, and they well deserve inclusion in 
gardens wiiere flowering shrubs of this 
class are favoured. The variety known as 
F. spectabilis is, perhaps, the finest, the 
blooms being decidedly larger and of a 
deeper yellow than those of the type. 
Where F. suspensa succeeds, no difficulty 
will be experienced wdth F. intermedia, 
which is a hybrid betw r een F. suspensa and 
F. viridissima.— A Scottish Gardener. 

New Raspberry plantations. —Referring 
to note by “ N. L.” on page 191, I may say 
I have disregarded the orthodox method 
lie mentions for thirty years now, and 
have made several new beds in that time. 
In moving plants from one part of garden 
to another, I leave canes exactly as if 
not moved, and have never failed to get a 
fair crop of fruit the first year. If canes 
are bought from nursery, I cut them down 
to 3£ feet or 4 feet. Following is an ex¬ 
ample :—Canes ordered with fruit trees 
October, 1917, were delivered on December 
15th (nine days on the rail). Weather not 
being fit to plant until December 27th, the 
canes were laid in for twelve days. They 
were cut down end March to 3J feet to 4 
feet, bore a fair crop, and made new canes 
up to 7 feet, and running roots under¬ 
ground threw new canes large enough to 
take up and transplant. The sorts were 
Superlative and Golden Drop. Anyone 
growing Raspberries likes to see the fruit 
the first season, and there is no reason at 
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Jill why lie should not do so, if canes are 
properly planted and cared for.—W. J. 
Talsarnau, Merioneth. 

Saxifraga Paulina compacts*— I do not 

know the parentage of this particular 
variety, though the original S. Faulinae is 
said to have resulted from the crossing of 
S. Burserianu minor and S. Ferdinand! 
Coburg!, the variety compacta being a 
more or less suggestive terms descriptive, 
to some extent, of its chief difference from 
the other plant named. Hence it might 
conceivably prove to be either a seedling 
of dwarfer habit which appeared in the 
original batch or a subsequent seedling 
from S. Paulina 1 . Be that as it may, it is 
certainly a good plant, more hillocky in¬ 
clined than S. Paulina 1 and probably also 
more glaucous of leaf, though this is a 
matter largely influenced by soil, by com¬ 
parative root dryness, and not a little also 
by the immediate surroundings of the 
moment. It is of the same brimstone- 
yellow colour as the original, its roundly- 
formed petals, which at maturity are 
separated to their bases, being practically 
identical with it, too. It succeeds per¬ 
fectly in gritty loam. Its flowers are pro¬ 
duced three or more in a cluster on reddish 
stems. An easy doer, S; Paulina 1 is re¬ 
garded by some as superior to S. Boydi 
liecause of that fact alone. — E. H. 
Jk-xkins. 

The Mediterranean Heath (Erica modi- 
terranea).—The Heath garden is always 
interesting for there is always something 
in flower, while from March to September 
there is a continuous display made by 
several species at the same time. From 
March to May the Mediterranean Heath Is 
covered by attractive rosy-red flowers. Be¬ 
longing to the group spoken of as Tree 
Heaths, it forms a large bush 0 feet to 
10 feet high, and, although a native of S. 
France, Spain, and other countries, it is 
hardy in many parts of this country, 
thriving in Derbyshire at an altitude of 
1,000 feet and over. The Mediterranean 
Heath grows well iii any light soil that is 
free from lime, but perhaps succeeds best 
in that of a peaty nature. It is often in¬ 
creased by layers, but better plants are 
obtained from cuttings i user ted in sandy 
soil in a close frame or beneath a bell- 
glass in July. There ai*e several varieties, 
including alba, with white flowers; 
hibernlca, an erect form with glaucous 
leaves from south-wes£ Ireland; and nana, 
a plant of dwarf habit. The plant, some¬ 
times called* E. mediterranea bybrida, a 
chance hybrid between this species and E. 
carnea, blooms from November to May.— 
D. 

Llllum testaceum. —It is strange that so 
little Is known of the early history of this 
charming and distinct Lily, wiiich is 
figured on page 181. There is, however, 
scarcely any doubt that it is, as generally 
suggested, a hybrid between Lilium candi- 
dum and L. chalcedonicum. In a small 
work in my possession, entitled “ Mono¬ 
graphic, historique et: litteraire, Des Lis,” 
by Fr. de Cannart d’Hainale, published at 
Malines in 1870, there is more concerning 
its early history than is generally known. 
Broadly translated and at the same time 
condensed, it is stated that Lilium tes- 
taceum (Nankeen Lily) was first discovered 
by M. Fr. Ad Ilaage, junior, of Erfurt, in 
n great consignment of Martagons w’hleh 
ho had received from Holland in 183G, and 
among which it had been mixed. This 
Lily was introduced into Belgium by L. 
Van liontto. of Ghent, who received a case 
full from M. Yon Weissenborn, of Erfurt, 
iu exchange for some Fuchsias. This ex- 
elmnge was made in 1840 or 1841. The 
Nankeen Lily then passed from Belgium 
into England, and first flowered in this 


country in Messrs. Rollisson’s nursery in 
1842. It was figured in the Botanical 
Register in 1843, and was named by Dr. 
Lindley Lilium testaceum. It had also 
been named L. Isabellinum, and w r as 
known among gardeners as L. excelsum. 
Even in those days the origin of this Lily 
was very ol*>cure, and it is not likely to be 
proved now, nearly fifty years later. It 
has been suggested that it originated in 
Japan, but, so far as I know, without any 
foundation.—\V. T. 


FERflS. 


HARDY FERNS. 

Ix most gardens, largfe and small, there 
are places which cannot well be em¬ 
bellished by using flowering plants. Where 
most things fall, the more vigorous- 
habited, hardy Ferns will find a home. In 
dark corners or in the shade of trees they 
w’ill thrive admirably, and once fairly 
established they will give no further 
trouble. It is a curious fact that many 
who do not grudge the labour and expense 
necessary for the culture of Ferns that de¬ 
mand the shelter of glass make little or 
no attempt to beautify their garden with 
our native kinds, which are not inferior to 
their exotic relatives in beauty of form 
and nobility of growth. Any fairly good 
garden soli will suit them, bqt, of course, 
they will attain liner proi»ortions in a good 
compost of loam and leaf-mould. It is 
quite a mistake.to suppose that rockwork 
or an elevated position of any kind is 
necessary for the well-being of hardy 
Ferns generally. Some kinds of lowly 
growth, such as Asplenium vlride, Cete- 
rach officinarum, and the Holly and 
Parsley Ferns, must have good drainage, 
but the robust-ha hi ted varieties do not 
need this accommodation, and in a general 
way do best when the roots are not raised 
much above the ordinary ground-level. 
Planting them on rockwork, rootwork, or 
mounds deprives them of the moisture they 
so much need in the growing season. One 
of the very finest Ferns is the Royal Fern 
(Osmiuida regalls). Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of this native species when it Is 
in the enjoyment of the conditions that 
favour its growth. It is a grave error to 
place this, as is often done, in an elevated 
position, for it is in its native habitats in¬ 
variably found where the roots get a 
liberal supply of moisture even when at 
rest. In damp woods, swampy places, or 
by the side of streams or pools of water 
this Fern attains such noble proportions ns 
to render it one of the finest of the many 
things in cultivation that are valued for 
the beauty of their foliage and elegance of 
growth. The dampest place in the garden 
should be chosen for this Fern, and if the 
ground is well prepared and ample space 
allowed for development, the plants will 
In due time throw up fronds G feet or more 
in height. The exotic species of Royal 
Ferns are equally hardy and as worthy of 
being well cared for. They also delight in 
moisture, but are apparently longer in 
coming to their full size. The Lady Fern 
is much more worthy of a place in gardens 
than many of its varieties, and which are 
more curious than beautiful. The same 
may be said of the Hart’s-tongue, the type, 
to my mind, being infinitely much more 
ornamental than the majority of its varie¬ 
ties, in many of which the free, vigorous 
growth natural to this Fern is in a great 
measure suppressed. There is a richness 
oS! verdure in the Hart's-tongue that is 
particularly attractive, and which few 
Ferns, hardy or tender, possess in such a 
high degree. The Ilnrf’s-tongue will grow 
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freely in almost any kind of soil, but to see 
it at its best it should be planted in well- 
enriched ground. The best specimens I 
ever had were fed into a high state of 
luxuriance by a liberal dressing of rotten 
manure. The fronds were abnormally 
large and exceptionally rich in colour. 
There are several varieties of this'Fern 
that are fairly vigorous and not difficult to 
please. The best are probably crispum and 
angustifolium, but, to my mind, even at 
their best they are not equal to the typical 
form, which exhibits greater elegance of 
growth than any of its numerous varieties 
can lay claim to. Among the Polystiehums 
there are some that may be freely used !n 
the manner above indicated. P. aculeatum 
is a noble Fern when fully developed, and 
the crested form of tbe male Fern is but 
little less vigorous and enduring than the 
common form. 

In both large and small gardens room 
can be found for some of these common, 
but noble-habited Ferns, which merely re¬ 
quire to be well planted and left alone, ami 
require little or no attention for years to¬ 
gether. In the wild garden, by the side of 
water, and under the shade of trees these 
native Ferns should be freely used, as they 
give variety and ndd a charm to any gar¬ 
den, large or small. T. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns under glass.— Adlantums which 
have hitherto been very useful for sup¬ 
plying fronds for cu-ttlug are now rather 
shabby. These will presently be cut over 
and rested, keeping them, meanwhile, 
rather on the dry side. When the renewal 
of activity is denoted by the pushing o? 
young fronds, repotting will be done 
where such is needed, and, should more 
stock be wanted, some of the plants may 
be broken up. It is advisable just at the 
present time to keep the bouse only very 
moderately moLst—in such a state, in fact, 
as may be obtained merely by inoistenifig 
the floor. Young pieces of any I>m 
which are obviously suffering from lack 
of room can be repotted, but large pots 
should not be given at this time of the 
year. 

Adlantui scutum.—Adiantum scutum is 
one of the Maidenhairs which is, perhaps, 
more attractive in its early stages than 
when the fronds have arrived at maturity. 
The young fronds present many gradal ion* 
of colour, from a dull red, through purple 
and bronze to a delicate pale green. This 
Fern resembles, to some extent, A. Farley- 
ense, and, like that, succeeds best in pure 
loam without any addition whatever, while 
It appreciates alike heat, moisture, ami 
shade. Another Maidenhair which has 
most attractive young fronds Is the w* 
often met with A. Ilenslovianum.-*' 
McG. 

Ferns In pots. —Now that growth amor? 
cat-over pieces of different kinds o 
Adiantums is visible, repotting will wn 
be long delayed. A good loam, 
rotted, with a little $so.rul, some charcoa, 
and a few knobs of lime rubble make • ■ 
suitable compost. Some Adiantums, s 
as A. Williamsi and, in a special degi >. 
A. Farloyenxe, prefer to be potted in .; a ‘ ’ 
without any addition whatever. 10 T 1 
and growing specimens will be 
into larger pots, and in the case 
already of specimen size the bail 
slightly reduced, and the plants 
in pots of the same dimensions, 
strictly necessary to repot su< 

Ferns every’ season, but it is 
that a little of the top soil be 
rind replaced with fresh material, 
the growing season these plants 
liberally fed. 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE ANNIE ELIZABETH. 

This is a greater favourite in the Eastern 
nnd Midland Counties than in the South. 
It was sent out by Messrs. Harrison, of 
Leicester, who received n First-class Cer¬ 
tificate for it when shown by them before 
the Fruit Committee of the,Koval Horti¬ 
cultural Society in 1SGS. There are few 
better Apples than this when its season Is 
taken into account. For cooking It is ex¬ 
cellent, and comes in very useful for des¬ 
sert in April and May. Unfortunately, in 
some soils it grows rather too strongly, 
and does not bear so early as one would 
like. This, however, can be got over by 
judicious root-pruning and lifting when in 
n young state. It is a handsome fruit 
when well grown, and bears freely when 
established. It does well in most soils, 
but care must be taken to keep the tops 
of the trees thin. Some years ago a grower 
who tried it on the light, sandy soil at 
ITindleshaii), Surrey, told mo ho regretted 
lie had not planted more of if, ns he found 
it one of the most profitable for market. 


soil and start with new Vines. The ex¬ 
perienced Grape grower knows that, in 
planting, he should bring every root into 
contact with the new* soil, but this fact is 
not always recognised, especially by 
amateurs, who are apt to think that the 
less the roots are disturbed the better. 
The Vine, like strong-rooted things gener¬ 
ally, when grown in pots fills the soil with 
fibres, which, by the end of the growing 
time, form a solid ball. It is dangerous to 
plant out anything in this condition. In 
the first place, there is a tendency on the 
fiart of the stronger roots to continue work¬ 
ing in a circular direction instead of push¬ 
ing into the new soil. As the ball of soil 
containing the roots is much harder than 
the surrounding compost there is a danger 
of moisture draining away from It, so that 
it may become dry. I have known good 
Vines planted in this way, and they have 
never done any good, simply because the 
grower had no suspicion of what had hap¬ 
pened. When this does occur the best way 
is to take the Vines up and replant. Be- 


very few' Col man. It mu^t have cost a lot 
of money to furnish those houses, the 
greater portion of which could have been 
saved by using young plants propagated 
from eyes early in the year. Byfleet. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Melons. —Those who grow Melons in pits 
upon beds of fermenting material will now 
be considering ways and means. The col¬ 
lection of the required quantity of strawy 
stable litter grows increasingly difficult, 
and more use than formerly may have to 
l>e made of leaves. Two part.s of Utter to 
one of leaves make a good and lasting hot- 
l>ed, and, in order to sweeten the mate¬ 
rials, let them bo turned every third day 
till the rank heat is dissipated. When 
built pits are used, the making of the hot¬ 
bed is a simple matter, and consists merely 
in trampling the litter firmly within the 
limits of the pits. More care is necessary 
when the hotbed has to be built in order 
to accommodate portable frames. In Unis 
case, the l>ed must be securely and evenly 
built, and it is advisable to allow a clear 
2 feet of extra width all round. The 
■second week in April is quite early enough 
to begin the culture of Melons in this way ; 
indeed, if there is no great press for early 
fruits, it might be better to delay until a 
month later. Meantime, a beginning can 



Apple Annie Elizabeth. 


I have also seen it doing well on a heavy 
soil, the rich colour in tills case being very 
marked. A. G. * 


PLANTING VINES. 

Sometimes young Vines will not go away 
freely. Occasionally tliey absolutely re¬ 
fuse to move. I knew of an Instance in 
this neighbourhood where a house was 
Planted, and although the work was done 
by a really good gardener those Vines never 
did any good. I fancy that in some in¬ 
stances the grower is too kind; he takes a 
lot of trouble and incurs considerable ex¬ 
pense in getting fresh soil when that which 
he has would do Just as well, nnd some¬ 
times better, if properly prepared. In the 
above instance the border wois composed of 
newly-dug loam, and the raw nature of the 
soil may have checked the production of 
fibrous roots. In one instance this was un¬ 
doubtedly the case. The border was wholly 
made of newly-dug loam, and great things 
were expected, but the disappointment was 
severe, for the Vines did very badly, and 
the man who took eharg^of the place later 
had to ^rempve the i ti jo* l [ :* 1 ) e 


fore planting, the old soil should be 
worked away from the roots, and should 
the soil be packed with fibres it should be 
washed away from them, so that the roots 
can come into contact with the fresh com¬ 
post when planted. Some of the best mar¬ 
ket growers are of opinion that the best 
results are not obtained by planting Vines 
that have been grown one year in pots. 
They prefer young plants propagated from 
eyes early in the year, setting them out 
when they have made some 3 inches of 
growth. I do know that very good results 
have been obtained by this method. In one 
| instance stout rods 20 feet long w'ere formed 
; in one season and several pounds of fruit 
! were taken from each Vine the following 
year. Some few years ago this was termed 
the express method of growing Grapes, and 
was much practised by market growers, 
and under present circumstances it is one 
I should practise myself. Planting Vines 
are dear and are difficult to obtaiu. Two 
300 feet houses here have just been planted, 
and the grower had to go all over the coun¬ 
try to get the necessary number of Vines. 

I and could not procure any Alicante and 


be made with the raising of the plants re¬ 
quired, and seeds of the chosen kinds may 
be sown in strong heat. Where Cucum¬ 
bers are grown in a similar way, the above 
notes are equally applicable in their case.— 
Scot. 

Bees in the orchard-house.— In the case 
of exceptionally large orchard-houses much 
labour In the way of hand pollination may 
be avoided by placing a hive of bees in the 
house. These, owing to the genial atmo¬ 
sphere, are active at an early date, and 
they find plenty of w’ork among the blos¬ 
soms. Mr. J. M. Stewart, gardener at 
Mollance, in this county, and one of the 
best fruit growers in south-west Scotland, 
used to make a practice of following this 
course when I worked under him there, 
and the yearly crops of fruit, including 
Peaches, Nectarines. Apples, Pears, an>l 
Plums, were regular and exceptionally 
good.—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

Rubbish-burning. —A clearance lias been 
effected of the accumulations of all kinds 
of garden rubbish. In view of the potash 
shortage, the ashes from the various fires 
a-re collected and put under cover for fur¬ 
ther use. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HIPPEASTRUMS. 

Tiie flowers of the Hippenstrums will now, 
in many eases, be over. At that time the 
bulbs need careful treatment in order to 
ensure a display of blossoms for another 
year. As, after flowering, the plant makes 
up its bulb for the next season’s display, 
it is necessary to encourage free growth. 
To ensure this the plants should, if possi¬ 
ble, be placed in a structure somewhat 
warmer than the greenhouse in which they 
have flowered. If no such place is avail¬ 
able they must be stood in the warmest 
end of the greenhouse. About every ten 
days they should be given some stimulant. 

A good plan is to alternate this, giving, 
say, a mixture of liquid manure and soot- 
water combined at first, and after that one 
of the chemical manures now r so much 
used. In all cases care must be taken not 
to give it too strong. While growing, the 
plants should have a reasonable share of 
sunshine, but a slight shade during the 
hottest part of the day is beneficial. When 
the weather gets warmer, say by the mid¬ 
dle of June, the plants may be removed to 
a cold-frame facing south. A little shading 
will 6till be necessary, and the lights 
should be closed wiiile the sun is shining 
on them, in order to conserve the heat as 
much as possible. As the season advances 
the liquid manure should be discontinued 
and the plants inured to full sunshine. 
When the leaves turn yellow, watering 
must be gradually lessened until, when 
the bulbs are quite dormant, it may be 
discontinued altogether. Care must be 
taken to remove the bulbs from the cold- 
frame before the winter, as they should at 
that season be kept in a structure that 
does not at any time fall below 40 degs. 
With the advent of the New Year, and 
under the influence of moisture at the 
roots, the bulbs will soon show signs of 
growing, and in time push up their flow'er- 
splkes. Young seedlings must not be dried 
off during the winter, but be kept gradu¬ 
ally growing throughout the year. If 
possible they should in that stage be kept 
in a structure where a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained. The 
seed ripens about July, and if there is 
warm house available it should be sown 
at once, but if not it may, with advantage, 
be kept till the spring. W. T. 

Aloysia citrlodora striking. — When 
placing a few plants of the Lemon-scented 
Verbena in heat, the other day, I was re¬ 
minded that cuttings of this useful per¬ 
fumed plant are, by some, considered very 
difficult to strike. No doubt under un¬ 
favourable conditions they may be, but 
when correctly handled I cannot say that 
I have ever had any trouble in that re¬ 
spect. When the shoots are about 2 inches 
long they are slipped off with a heel and 
put into a close propagating case in which 
there is a little bottom heat. As a rule, 

have not 


a propagating cast* may achieve the same 
end by half filling 9-inch pots with light, 
sandy soil, inserting the cuttings therein, 
and covering the i*>ts with sheets of glass 
to exclude the air. The emission of roots 
may take longer, but the result is equally 
sure.— Scot. 

Primula malacoides in pans. — Every 
year I am confirmed in my belief that to 
see Primula malacoides to the best ad¬ 
vantage it should be growrn in 9-inch or 
10-inch pans. Throe plants to each pan 
are ample to furnish it, and the effect pro¬ 
duced by such pieces is notew’orthy. Single 
plants in 5-inch pots are very free and 
showy, but three such potsful placed 
closely together do not compare with one 
10-inch potful.—W. McG. 


growth in two years as they do, generally, 
in three years when grown in pots. The 
Belgians could never have supplied us with 
plants at such a cheap rate had they not 
adopted a system of express culture. 1 
cannot see why we should not adopt a 
similar method. There is plenty of suit¬ 
able soil in this country, and we ought to 
be able to grow all the Camellias and 
Azaleas w'e need, and as economically as 
they are produced in Belgium. I have 
been of opinion that the money spent on 
the purchase of foreigu-growu plants might 
be kept in this country. In recent years 
it has been demonstrated that most of the 
bulbs that we have imported in bulk from 
Holland can Ik? grown and sold at cheap 
rates with a fair profit by English growers. 

Camellias do wonderfully well in un¬ 
heated bouses. They are hardy enough in 
the w’armcr counties; in fact, I have seen 
them pass winters here in Surrey quite un¬ 
injured when the common Laurel was 
brow’ned, but I have never seen them very 
luxuriant in t lie open, which, I think, was 
owing to the nature of the soil. The com¬ 
post I have favoured was composed of half 
loam, the other half consisting of leaf- 
mould and peat in equal parts, with a 
sprinkling of coarse white sand. There is 
but little danger of this compost becoming 
SOUr. * J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lime for Lapageriae. —Is Lapngeria im¬ 
proved or otherwise by added lime or 
plaste r ?—Ayrsh i re . 

[The lime and plaster are not likely to 
have a beneficial effect on the Lapageria; 
in fact, the reverse will, in all probability, 
be the case.] 

Azaleas increasing.— I have a very fine 
Azalea, and w'ant to raise plants bearing 
the same-coloured bloom. Can you tell me 
how to Increase ft, whether by cuttings, or 
grafting, or what?— Singleton. 

[Azaleas cannot be regarded as easy sub¬ 
jects to propagate, and you state nothing 
as to the appliances that you have for the 
purpose. Cuttings of the young shoots 
produced under glass in the spring can be 
struck if they are dibbled into i>ots filial 
with sand and peat ikissed through a sieve 
with a quarter of an inch mesh. After the 
I Kits are filled with cuttings, which must bo 
fixed firmly in the soil, they should bo 
thoroughly watered through a fine ro*\ 
and after that he placed in a close propa¬ 
gating case in a warm house till rooted 
Though cuttings can lie struck as above 
indicated, the usual mode of increasing 
Azaleas is by grafting. In Belgium, prior 
to the war, most of the grafting of Azaleas 
was done in that country, the stocks em¬ 
ployed being some strong-growing varie¬ 
ties that, though the flowers w r ere poor- 
w’ould strike root readily. This grafting 
to be successful, requires care and pra^ 
waH ' tire, and we should advise you to get - 
local nurseryman with a knowledge of n 
door plants to undertake the work for J 011- 
Even then the plants will take some tin* 
to reach flowering size. Such 
case, a visit to a nursery where •_ 
plants are grown might enable J 0 ® 
identify your variety and obtain a pm 
plants of it.] 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. -- Tl ^ 

oarLiest-rooted batch is now ready to 
potted into 6-inch and 7-mch pe > 
cording to the strength of the pjnn • ^ 

nots must be clean and well dra-i ey- 


every cutting 

^digitized b> 


\ rogte. Those who 

v Google 


CAMELLIAS. 

There is much difference in the appear¬ 
ance of Camellias which have been growm 
in Belgium and those generally stKHi in 
English gardens. The difference is mainly 
in the foliage, wiiich, in the case of the 
Belgian plants, is more abundant and of 
a richer green. The English gardener is 
very partial to loam, and very often uses 
it for his Camellias in a pure state, with 
the result that if the loam does not happen 
to be of the finest quality the. growth is 
rather poor and the foliage lacks that fine 
lustrous tint which renders the Camellia 
the finest evergreen flowering plant in 
cultivation. Those who care to do so may 
easily see the difference between plants 
grown in pure loam and those potted in a 
compost in a great measure composed of 
lighter materials. The plants in pure 
loam may form their buds very w T ell, but 
the leaves will never possess the depth of 
verdure which characterises the Camellia 
in its true form Feeding with soot-water 
will do much, but does not compensate for 
that which is lacking in the rooting 
medium. 

Looking through a trade establishment 
where plants were well grown I 
struck by the i*>or appearance of the 
Camellia. The foliage exhibited a yellow 
tinge, which marred its beauty. This, I 
could see, was caused by the soil, which 
was a stiff loam apparently used in a pure 
slate. A liberal addition of leaf-mould or 
some peat would have made a great differ- 
er ce. Had those plants been mine I should 
have w r orked away as much of the old soil 
as was possible and replaced it with a 
mixture of pent and leaf-mould. The 
Belgians use soil from the forests. They 
plant their Azaleas and Camellias in this 
in the open air for the summer, the growth 
made under these conditions being more 
rapid. There is also the economy in labour 
to be considered, a very important item in 
the case of thousands of plants, and when 
they are grown for profit. Camellias eulti- 
rated in this way will make as much 1 which they will be placed in 1 

Original fro-m 
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pots must be clean and weu 
suitable compost consists ot T ., V0< 1 

good fibrous loam, one-third wel 
manure, adding a little ^ttiDS 

coarse sand, and bone meal. Firm ar e 
is essential. When potted, the pj ^ 
returned to the house for a fort Mg ? 
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OUTDOOR 

DAFFODIL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
Doubtless not a few readers will be 
interested to learn something of the 
Daffodil and to know in advance of tho 
coining of the autumn catalogues as much 
as may be of some of the more prominent 
of the season’s novelties and other choice 
sorts. So far as the exhibition arena is 


PIiflJlTS. 

war has devastated the earth. Equally 
assuring, too, is the never-ending pro¬ 
cession of seedlings, named and unnamed, 
that appears on the best stands, doubtless 
the pick of an unnumbered host and ihe 
outward and visible sign that the hybridist 
still remains alert, still pursoilng with 
tireless energy and zeal, work which can- 


potentialities of bi-sectional hybridism in 
the Daffodil are enormous, and doubtless 
not a few surprises in triandrus, cycln- 
mineus, or Jonquilla hybrids may be ex¬ 
acted in the near future. 

Coming back to the present, however, 
Mr. Herbert Chapman so early as Febru¬ 
ary 23th showed how well suited to bowls 
and ]>ots is that chaste and beautiful 
triandrus hybrid J. T. Bennett Poe. 
Scoutmaster, a big bicolor (Ajax), and 
White Witch (Leeds!), which were also on 



Daffodil Victoria. 


concerned, the season opened on March 
11th, when Messrs. Barr and Sons alone 
**t up a very choice, if not extensive, lot 
o:' flowers. Since then, despite the fact 
that neither exhibits nor exhibitors have 
appeared in anything approaching their 
pre-war quantities or numbers, there are 
r.ot wanting signs of progress, or the 
eloquent, if silent, testimony of the more 
conspicuous novelties^ttyit 
have no|t, capped tp glow 



not but fascinate all who seriously take it 
iu hand. The fascination is not likely to 
bo of a fleeting character while the 
potentialities of new creations remain. 
That, indeed, is calculated to continue in¬ 
definitely, and, as in other flowers, the 
Hose, Carnation, Pa*ony, or Larkspur, the 
finer attributes of the new creations of the 
moment are probably destined to be em¬ 
bodied in the races of these flowers of a 
decade or so to come. Then, too, the 


view, affording like evidence. A fortnight 
later (March 11th) Messrs. It. H. Balli, 
Ltd., Wisbech, exhibited a greater array 
of Daffodils grown in bowls of- fibre, a 
useful and convenient way of indulging in 
these flowers for dwellers in towns. The 
excellence of the exhibits, their uatural- 
ress, and abundant flowering afforded 
much encouraging proof, while the fact 
that such as Princeps, Sir Watkin, Em¬ 
peror, Empress, Victoria dhere figured), and 
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Ilenry Irving, good standard varieties 
and cheap withal, appeared freely in the 
collection, none attracted more than the, 
exquisite Leeds! Fairy Queen or the dwarf¬ 
growing and inimitable W. P. Milner, a 
couple of indispensables, whether required 
for bowls or pot cultivation. It was on 
the same date that Messrs. Barr and Sons 
put up a collection of choice cut Daffodils, 
among them Alice Knights, the earliest of 
white trumpet sorts which so long ago as 
1915 was given an Award of Merit for its 
suitability to pot culture. It is a lovely 
sort and among the best. Benvolis, a self- 
golden Ajax with a crown not a little sug¬ 
gestive of maSimus, appealed strongly 
from the colour standpoint, and at the date 
named has few rivals. Sunrise, too, was 
conspicuous in the lot, its fiery scarlet- 
tipped crown catching the eye at once. 
Ptolemy, Amynta (white Ajax), Brian, and 
King Alfred were other choice things in a 
good collection, each demonstrating by its 
presence and perfection a certain amena¬ 
bility to gentle forcing, which, at the date 
named, takes but little out of the bulbs. 

Later, at the meeting on March 25tli, two 
novelties gained Awards of Merit, the first 
for the present year. These were Golden 
Cycle and Busted, the former a typical 
c-yclamineus hybrid, gaining the award foy 
suitability to pot culture and the rock gar¬ 
den. It is an all-yellow flower with 
irregularly-disposed perianth segments and 
long, cylindrical crown. It was less than 
h foot high and came from Captain 
Hawker. Buxted is of another type alto¬ 
gether, a bold and imposing yellow’ Ajax 
after the style and colour of Lord Roberts, 
on which, however, it is a marked Improve¬ 
ment. It Is, too, a good illustration of the 
possibilities which still remain to the 
raiser of these flowers, particularly when 
compared to Lord Roberts, one of the 
noblest of modern Daffodils and one which 
gained the highest honours in its day. 
Buxted was shown by Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Wisbech, who also had the inimitable 
Croesus, Mrs. R. Sydenham, and others. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, on the same date, 
had a notable lot of Daffodils, the greater 
part seedlings, however, and as yet un¬ 
named. Exceptions to this, however, were 
Battle Axe and Erl King, the former an 
lneomparabilis with red cup, the other a 
trumpet sort of distinction. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


GENTIANS. 

In the Transactions of the Botanical 
Societ y of Edinburgh four eastern Gentians 
are described by Dr. J. B. Balfour. At 
Edinburgh they grow in any good moist 
garden soil, either in shade or in full sun¬ 
shine. and they are easily propagated from 
cuttings. 

G. Farreri is a perennial with thick 
roots and spreading shoots and stolons, 
thick, opposite, small leaves, and terminal 
short-stalked tubular flow’ers, over 2 inches 
long. “ The w’onderful sheen of the blue 
of the petals and folds above the w’hite 
throat is its outstanding flower feature, 
and the recurving of the corolla shows off 
the colour to advantage.” The flowers 
open in dull as well as In sunny weather, 
from late August until frost finishes them. 

G. Lawre.ncei is like G. Farreri in habit 
and foliage, but is thinner. The flowers, 
which only open In the brightest sunshine, 
have a purple-red thin stalk, and the 
corolla tube Is 2 inches long, pale sky-blue 
with lines of a darker shade, the throat 
striped blue and white. They open in lare 
July and continue till late autumn. This 
plant has been named G. ornata by mis¬ 
take. It w T as figured under this name in 

from a 
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rence’s garden in 1905. The true species 
of this name is not known to be in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

G. sino-ornata has the same habit as the 
tw’o already described, and flowers of like 
size, but narrower in the tube and coloured 
rich royal blue, yellowish-white and purple 
within. They show all the sensitiveness 
to light and moisture of most Gentians, 
only expanding fully under bright sunshine 
and in a dry atmosphere. This is a late 
bloomer, the first flow’ers opening in the 
last days of September, and the last only 
when severe frost forces the plant to rest 
for the winter. A small plant raised from 
a cutting will in a year form a tuft a foot 
in diameter. 

G. Veitohiorum. another perennial, has 
thick roots and forms a central rosette 
from which spread many leafy stolons. It 
is distinguished from the others by a 
stiffer, more compact habit, and thicker 
stolons with shorter internodes. The 
corolla is of a darker shade of blue (deep 
purple-blue) than that of G. sino-ornata, 
and the plant is not so free in growth and 
flowering. It has also been named G. 
ornata and G. ornata var. Veitclii. It 
blooms from August onwards. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 

Bv dose training upon W’all oo* fence wre 
lose more than half the grace of climbing 
plants, as they are never so beautiful as 
when permitted' to grow and flower with 
unrestricted freedom. It is desirable that 
all bare walls should be perpetually 
c-lotbed with foliage, but hitherto w’hen 
this lias been done we have ceased to use 
climbers further, and have missed the 
tpue idea, or the prettiest way of using 
them. By the roadside I often see hedges 
wreathed' in Honeysuckle, Convolvulus, or 
Hops, and our wild Clematis climbs to 
the tops of the highest trees and veils 
their branches in beauty. Similarly in 
gardens we might garland hedge, bush, or 
tree if only we take a little trouble to 
establish the climbers by giving them a 
good start, and there would be no need 
for restriction. There are about most 
gardens common trees and shrubs upon 
which tills Idea could be easily carried 
out, and the gain in interest and beauty 
would be great. Any Isolated tree or 
shrub Is the best adapted for the purpose, 
for it would lie useless to plant creepers 
in the average shrubbery where things 
are already choking one another to death. 
By selecting a suitable tree a hole can be 
dug as near the stem as possible, the 
climber planted and encouraged to grow 
by the addition of a little fresh soil. A 
little early training is necessary till its 
growrth reaches the branches, when it can 
Ik-, left to take care of itself, which it will 
do. Tall trees might have their naked 
stems clothed, as I have seen them occa¬ 
sionally, with Honeysuckle, Jasmine, and 
Clematis. Moreover, the extension of the 
idea would permit of the use of many 
other things that are far too ram,pant, 
according to our present Ideas of climbers 
and our ways of using them. I was once 
rambling around a large garden late in 
autumn, when I came upon a great Haw¬ 
thorn enshrouded with a Vine whose 
foliage was crimson and yellow, whilst 
the amber leaves and crimson haws upon 
the Hawthorn made up a colour combina¬ 
tion beautiful beyond' description. Again, 
how pretty must this be in spring when 
the Vine has its fresh green leaves, and 
the Hawthorn its clusters of sweet white 
flowers. This example suggests a good 
use for many of the wild Vines so hand¬ 
some in foliage, but rarely seen In gar¬ 
dens. 


The Clematis family is quite a host: in 
itself for this purpose, especially such 
kinds as C. montana and C. Flammula. 
The latter I once saw ui>on a large Holly, 
and from a height of 40 feet down to the 
ground it hung like a white sheet, so 
profusely was it blooming, whilst its de¬ 
lightful fragrance pervaded the air for a 
l< ng distance around. C. montana upon 
a Yew tree makes a charming picture 
quite early in the year, and C. graveolens 
in late autumn is equally as pretty ; in 
fact, many of the species of Clematis 
tliat have not come into general cultiva¬ 
tion would be sought after and grown 
when such a happy way of using them 
had been discovered' and carried out. Th© 
Honeysuckles, again, are quite a large 
family, and if we would enjoy their fullest 
beauty we must permit them to grow un¬ 
restricted. Many of our vigorous climb¬ 
ing Roses tliat resent restriction would be 
quite at home rambling over a tree. Even, 
the good old Glolre de Dijon will take 
care of itself, as I once saw it monopolis¬ 
ing an old Apple tree, and growing and 
flowering to such an extent that the Apple 
tree had very little chance of doing much 
good. The cluster Roses, so rain pa at 
and so free, must disport themselves upott 
tree or shrub to develop all their grace 
and beauty. Some of the fine Rose species 
of climbing habit, such as R. BrunonJanji 
and others, could be put to good use fit 
this way. although they are rarely seen 
In gardens. 

These random suggestions show that 
there is an abundance of vigorous clini* 
tiers that can t>e used in a free way, and 
it is to be hoped that planters will pig 
greater attention to the beautifying?* 
gardens in this way, a9 the less form^W^ 
and the more natural beauty we lianiptt 
and about them the more interesting apl 
tasteful they will be. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Herbaceous Pttonies should now fie 
given a nourishing mulch. These plant* 
are . gross feeders and very thirsty, 
so there cannot be anything more bene¬ 
ficial than well-decayed manure placed 
around each plant, but not on or actually 
touching the crowns. When cow manure 
can be obtained, this should be given in 
preference, particularly if the soil be light. 
It is richer than ordinary manure, and 
suits the needs of Pteonies beet-. 

Trltomas (Knipholia) may be divided and 
replanted at the present time. Even if 
there i.s no need to part them for increase 
of stock, they flower much better if it is 
done every three or four years, and the 
clumps relieved of some of the weaker 
growths, which are liable to choke the 
stronger-flowering crowns. When the 
plants are lifted, take the opportunity to 
thoroughly enrich the soil bv digging in 
plenty of decayed manure, and increase the 
depth of good soil if passible. Plant with 
the crowns well above the surface of the 
surrounding soal, and do not heap the soil 
round them higher than the surrounding 
level, as they are moisture-loving plants. 
It is far better to form the soil into a kind 
of basin than to mound it up. 

Fritlllaria askabadensia.— This interest¬ 
ing and satisfactory species from the 
Caucasus is the tallest herbaceous plant in 
flower thus early in the year (March). Its 
rate of growth is remarkable: from the 
time the shoots push through the soil, but 
a few weeks elapse ere the stems are over 
2 feet high, bearing a head of pendulous 
pale yellow flowers on long, slender stalks 
The leaves are long and narrow, scattered 
irregularly on the stem, and of a bright, 
shining green. It was in flower from the 
middle of March, and is perfectly hardy.— 
Irish Gardening' ■ 
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OXALIS ENNEAFHYLLA. 

Tiiere is, perhaps, no more treasured 
member of its race, and certainly none 
more greatly prized by the rock gardener, 
than this unique species from the Falk¬ 
land Islands. The plant is so good and 
choice that it deserves a prominent place 
in the rock garden, and a group, as in the 
illustration we give to-day, is very pretty. 
It reaches a height of about M inches, the 
large, white, Convolvulus-like blossoms 
rising above the glaucous foliage. I find 
it likes half shade, and should be planted 
in sandy loam. When once established, 
little attention beyond occasional top- 
dressing Is necessary. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula chasmophila. — This pretty 
Primrose, lately introduced to cultivation, 
is figured in the Botanical Magazine, at plate 
8,701. The figure was prepared from a 


plant which flowered in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin. The seeds were sent 
to Glasnevin by Mr. A. K. Bulley, of 
Neston. Cheshire, and were collected for 
him in Bhutan by Mr. Cooper. The species 
was named by Professor Balfour, of Edin¬ 
burgh. It belongs to the section Soldanel- 
loides, and bears two to three flowers 
clustered together at the summit of a scape 
about o Inches high; the flowers are deep 
violet in colour, with a pronounced Mush¬ 
room-like odour. The leaves, all basal, 
are hairy, an inch or little more in length 
and half as wide, distinctly stalked, and 
with lobed margins. It occurs at an alti¬ 
tude of 10.000 feet in dry, stony soil, in 
sunny positions. Under cultivation it has 
the same fault as so many other species 
from the same region—it is difficult to keep 
through our damp winters, and is not likely 
to lie a success in the open.—J. W. B., 
Glasnevin , in Irish Gardening. 

Primula Sleboldl.— This has done re¬ 
markably well in a inade-up bed of free 
loam and old manure in the half-shade of 
woodland trees, marttR^ Oaks. It lias 
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given us a great number of very beautiful 
varieties in shades of mauve, purple, lilac, 
lavender-blue, crimson-purple, and white. 
In some varieties the petals are prettily 
fringed and the large flowers are borne in 
loose clusters at the tips of C-iucli stems 
above the pretty Fern-like leaves. P. Sie- 
boldi is one of the earliest to bloom, flower¬ 
ing in early April, and from that date it 
continues throwing-up a succession of 
flower-stems well into summer. A well- 
drained soil is essential, and planting must 
be shallow, for the roots creep about so 
rear tlfe surface that they are often quite 
exposed. From these roots the plants can 
be readily propagated.—A. T. J. 

The alpine Skull-cap (Scutellaria alpina). 
—There is now such a choice of rock plants 
that Scutellaria alpina is less frequently 
met with in gardens than was the case a | 
number of years ago. Its defect Is its j 
tendency to produce long, straggly 


branches. These should be cut back, 
when the plant, only about 0 inches high, 
becomes more attractive. One recom¬ 
mendation it possesses is its value for 
growing in shade, and another is its suit¬ 
ability for ordinary garden loam. It Is 
hardy, and blooms in late summer and far 
into autumn. S. a. lupulina lias longer 
floivers in close heads and of a nice yellow 
and purple. S. a. sanguinea has deep red 
flowers.— S. Arnott. 

Aubrietlas.— The fine display of these 
showy subjects at present reminds me that 
the best way to obtain a stock of any 
variety is to sow seeds round about the 
present time (April or early May). Sow 
in pans and place in a cold frame. When 
the seedlings are large enough they can be 
pricked out into the open border. So 
treated they make large plants by the be¬ 
ginning of September, when they can be 
transferred to their flowering quarters. 
As is well known, there will be variations 
from any given type from seed, but the 
stock can be kept true by throwing out the 
“ rogues” as they bloom.— Kirk. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

SPRAYING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

A nicotine and soap wash is the most 
satisfactory means of killing the cater¬ 
pillars before the flowers have oi>ened, as 
it destroys Apple sucker and aphis at the 
same time. The application should be 
made by means of a spraying machine or 
garden syringe, applied in a coarse spray 
with plenty of force so that the wash pene¬ 
trates right Into the buds and fruit trusses 
and so poisons the caterpillars’ food. To 
make sufficient solution for ten medium- 
sized trees: Dissolve $ lb. of soap, prefer¬ 
ably soft, in a little hot water, dilute with 
cold water to make 10 gallons; add 3 oz. of 
nicotine (95 per cent, purity), and stir well. 
It is best to use soft water, if possible, but 
when only hard water is available increase 
the amount of soap to 1 lb. If the attack is 
not discovered until after the flowers are 
open a solution of lead arsenate must be 
substituted, as nicotine will not kill well- 
growm caterpillars. Arsenate of lead 
should be bought in the form of a paste. 
Ilnlf a i>ound of paste dissolved in 10 gal¬ 
lons of wa ter is sufficient for ten medium- 
sized trees. The wash must be applied in 
a very fine spray so that the entire sur¬ 
face of the leaves is covered with the 
poison. Spraying should cease when the 
leaves begin to drip. 

There are many species of aphides, com¬ 
monly known as blight or green-fly, which 
attack fruit-trees. In most cases they 
cause leaf curling and severe injury to the 
young shoots. These insects have no bit¬ 
ing mouths, but obtain their nourishment 
by sucking the juices from the Internal 
tissue of the host-plant through a long 
tongue or proboscis. Consequently, 
poisoning their food is useless, and a 
spray wiiich will kill them by actual con¬ 
tact must be used. It is essential to 
spray as soon as the first signs of attack 
are noticed—the female aphides repro¬ 
duce young with enormous rapidity if cir¬ 
cumstances are favourable; but an attack 
can be reduced very considerably, if not 
entirely prevented, by killing them before 
they have commenced breeding. More¬ 
over, once the leaves are curled it is im¬ 
possible to kill the aphides by spraying, 
as the deformed leaves afford them protec¬ 
tion. The best w’ash to use Is nicotine and 
soap, as described above, but 20 gallons 
will be required for ten trees. Apply the 
wash with plenty of force in a coarse 
spray, using a spraying machine or garden 
syringe. Make quite sure that all the 
leaves and shoots are thoroughly wetted. 

The spraying machine should be 
thoroughly washed out with cold water 
after use to prevent clogging. Great 
care must be taken in handling either of 
these washes on account of their poisonous 
properties. Never eat vegetables which 
have been growu beneath trees sprayed 
with lead arsenate or nicotine until at 
least a month has elapsed since the appli¬ 
cation in the case of the former, and a 
fortnight in the case of the latter. The 
same applies to the picking of green 
Gooseberries from bushes which have bee.i 
sprayed with arsenate of lend to kill the 
false caterpillars of the Gooseberry saw'- 
fly. 

Lend arsenate and nicotine can only bo 
obtained from firms licensed to sell 
l>oisons. If supplies cannot be procured 
from a horticultural sundriesman, the 
local chemist should be asked to obtain 
them. In any case, the poisons book must 
be signed in compliance with the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act. The above washes 
may be used to spray all manner of fruit- 
trees.— Board of Agriculture Leaflet, No. $2. 
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TfyEES A|l! 

CYDpNIA JAPONICA. 

If some sprays are cut and brought 
into the house and stood in water in a 
warm room, the buds will very soon open 
and produce a charming picture. The 
iiowers will probably be somewhat paler 
than if they were allowed to open out of 
doors, but this does not at all detract 
from their charm ; in fact,' many people 
think them prettier when the colour is 
not of so vivid a scarlet. The sprays will 
last in beauty for quite a couple of 
weeks, or even longer, and will be all 
the more welcome since they come at a 
time when other flowers are scarce. The 
winter Jessamine—J. nudiflorum—also 
develops well indoors under similar treat¬ 
ment. Cydonin japonicn can easily be 
increased from cuttings taken from the 
half-riiK? wood. An established bush 
will often tlirow’ up strong shoots from 
;|lie base, and if these are pulled out or 
cut off close to the root and planted 
lirally in sandy soil, they will root quite 
readily, and grow aw-ay fast, and soon 
make good boshes. I have' raised many 
in this w*ny, and been quite surprised to 
find' how rapidly they grow’. It seems to 
1m* generally growm on a wall, and per¬ 
haps blooms best so; but it looks very 
well and flow’ers freely as a bush. I 
have a large hush growing in a shady 
]M>sition with a north-west aspect, where 
it gets practically no sun at all, and have 
been surprised to find it blooms quite ns 
freely as do other bushes in a sunny 
!jMj«ition. though, naturally, it is tw’o or 
three weeks later in coming into flower. 

North London. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spir&a arguta. —It a selection of twelve 
of the most useful early-flowering shrubs 
were made, this w r ould certainly be one of 
the first chosen, for it is quite hardy, is of 
shajiely habit, produces dainty foliage and 
a wealth of blossom, and is easily growm. 
Of hybrid origin, its exact parentage is not 
known, although it seems fairly certain 
that S. Tliunbergi is one parent; the other 
may be S. crenata or S. liyperieifolia, w’hile 
in some quarters it has been suggested that 
the three species have had an influence 
upon its origin. Mature bushes may be as 
much as 8 feet high, although it is usually 
seen at its best when about half that 
height. The white flowers appear before 
the leaves, being produced during April 
and early May. They are borne in email 
clusters from axillary buds on the previous 
year’s growth, those from the buds on the 
underside of the stem turning upwards so 
that at a first glance all appear to spring 
from the upper and side buds. To be seen 
at its best it should he given an open posi¬ 
tion and be planted in good loamy soil 
which should he given a mulch of well- 
decuyed manure every second year. Pro- 
pa gat ion by means of cuttings is not easy, 
but if branches are layered no difficulty 
will he found in increasing the stock. In 
addition to being such a good shrub for the 
outdoor garden it Is also useful for indoor 
forcing for February and March.—D. 

The Himalayan White Beam (Pyrus ves- 
titn).—The White Beams forma very use¬ 
ful group of the Pyrus family, for they give 
excellent results on thin, chalky soil, and 
are very good town trees, while they 
naturally form shapely specimens and are 
attractive alike by reason of their flowers, 
fruit, and foliage. From a foliage point 
<>f view’, I\ vestita is certainly one of the 
most conspicuous, Aft* the oval leaves are 
Digitized by {jOOQlC 


i SHRUBS. 

usually G inches or more long and 3 inches 
to 4 inches wide, the upper surface green 
covered with a thin white down and the 
under-surface w hite, dtie to a dense felt. 
With age the colour changes to grey. The 
flowers, white and borne in dense flat 
heads during'May or early June, are fol¬ 
lowed by bright red fruits which ffre 
amongst the most beautiful of the White 
Beam group. P. vestita grows 60 feet or 
more high in the Himalaya. Here it is 
little more than half that height, hut de¬ 
velops w ith a fine, shapely head. It should 
be planted in loamy soil that is naturally 
well drained and be increased from seeds. 
Grafting is often resorted to as a means of 
propagation, hut it is not very satisfactory, 
for gruflod plants often fail w’hen, to all 
appearance, in perfect health. Although 
introduced in 1820, well-developed speci¬ 
mens are far from common.'—D. 

Cupressus macrocarpa lutea. —This is a 
very beautiful golden-hued variety of the 
well-know’n Monterey Cypress, W’hicli, for 
elegance of form, good habit, aiid fast 
grow’th, needs no recommendation. O. 
macrocarpa is .not the hardiest of Conifers, 
but it will thrive in all but the bleakest 
places, provided the soil is light and warm. 
It is an admirable sea-const tree, the last 
remaining natural forest of the species 
being upon the rocky cliffs near Monterey, 
in California, w’here, with a detached head¬ 
land of Pinus insignia (the tw’o forests not 
intermixing), It makes a tottering rampart 
of wind-torn trfces against the fierce tem¬ 
pests of the Faeifie “trades.” Like the 
type, the variety lutea should always be 
planted young (from pots in spring for 
preference), otherw’ise the trees are very 
apt to become top-heavy and go over. 
Young trees of 12 inches or so also grow 
more shapely than larger ones. C. m. 
lutea does not appear to be any less hardy 
than the original species, which here came 
through the terrible ordeal of early 1917 
without the slightest injury—N. Wales. 

Plcrasma allantholdes.— The decorative 
value of this tree lies in its foliage and 
young w’ood, for the flowers are small and 
greenish and the fruits have no special at¬ 
traction. As an ornamental-leaved tree, 
however, it is of considerable value, and 
might well be used as a lawn specimen in 
a conspicuous position. It is found in 
Japan, China, and the Himalaya, the 
largest specimens being about 40 feet high 
with a short trunk and wide head of 
branches. The bark of the young wood is 
reddish-brown dotted with pale brown or 
yellowish spots. The leaves are pinnate, 
up to 11 inches long, and composed of from 
nine to thirteen leaflets, the longest being 
about 4 inches. Originally introduced 
about 1890, the largest trees in this coun¬ 
try are less than 20 feet high, but growing 
freely. It is perfectly hardy and thrives 
in good, well-drained, loamy soil in an 
open position.—D. 

Cutting back Periwinkle*. — Those 
readers wiio have banks’ or other masses 
of the common Periwinkle (Vinca major) 
will find that the plant will well repay a 
severe cutting bock in spring. The time 
to do it is just when the new basal growths 
begin to appear. I always use an ordinary 
Grass hook (but shears will do) and cut 
the wiiole of the foliage as near to the 
ground as possible. It is surprising how 
quickly the plant recovers, and the reward 
one gets is finer flowers and more of them, 
with an absence of that shabbiness to 
which this species is addicted when left 
alone. Hypericum calyclnum may be 
treated in the same way.—J. 


Pieris japonica. —The flower-buds of this 
are so often destroyed by frost in winter 
that 1 cannot help thinking‘one might 
oftener enjoy a good show of blossom wrere 
the shrub afforded some overhead shelter. 

I have seen a beautiful crop of flow’ers on 
a fine specimen in Mr. E. C. Buxton’s gar¬ 
den, where the bush enjoys the partial pro¬ 
tection afforded by the spreading branches 
of a large Douglas Fir. In another gardeu 
not far distant a fully-exposed specimen 
often bears numerous flowers within the 
cover of its own outer branches, but few or 
none on the latter. These facts, 1 think. 
I>oint the way to a more general success 
with this charming shrub, which appears 
to be almost as hardy as P. floribunila.—N. 
Wales. 

Deutzla Vilmorinae. — This is, un¬ 
doubtedly, one of the finest Deutzia*, 
although it is not sufficiently kno*vn at pre¬ 
sent to he widely planted. Its introduc¬ 
tion to Europe w’as by way of France, for 
seeds were sent from China by Father 
Forges in 1897 to Mons. Maurice de Vil- 
morin, and in 1903 it was received in Ibis 
country. It is a strong-growing bush at 
least 8 feet high, with erect branches 
W-lneh have more the appearance of a 
Mock Orange than a Deutzia. The white 
flow’ers, produced in June, are borne 
several together in rather dense iumicles, 
each bloom being 1 inch across. Like other 
Deutzias it must be given good loamy soil 
and be protected from drought in summer 
by a surface-dressing of leaves or well- 
decayed dung placed over the ground Im¬ 
mediately above the roots.—D. 

Eucalyptus globulus.— In these days, 
when so much has been heard of the 
virtues of the oil of Eucalyptus for com¬ 
bating the influenza, it may not be amiss 
to draw attention to the fact that the tree 
itself, the Australian Blue Gum, is quite 
easily raised from seeds, and not only suc¬ 
ceeds well in a greenhouse or window’, but 
in some districts is well-nigh hardy. Seeds 
sown in a pot and placed in a cold frame 
now’, speedily germinate, and, if pricked off 
and potted on as becomes necessary, they 
will make specimens only limited in size 
by the i>ot Anally used. A rather light, 
sandy soil is best. Plants placed in rooms 
are said to banish flies, and the odour of 
the bluish, farina-covered leaves is charac¬ 
teristic of the plant—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Rhododendron rhombloum. — This be¬ 
longs to the summer-leafing Azalea section 
of the genus, and is one of the earliest to 
bloom, for its flow’ers are often at their 
best by the end of April. A native of 
Japan,* it has been grown at Kew for many 
rears, although it appears to be little 
know n. Forming a hush 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, it is of spreading habit with curious, 
diamond-shaped leaves. The flow’ers are 
borne singly or in pairs, each one nearly 
2 inches across and bright purple in colour. 
They are produced freely, blit, by reason 
of their earliness, they sometimes suffer 
from laic frosts. A position sheltered 
fiom cold winds and early-morning sun 
should be chosen, while the soil should l>e 
free from lime and of a peaty nature. The 
leaves usually assume delicate orange and 
red shades before they fall.—D. 

Parrotia per*lca.— Useful at two differ¬ 
ent seasons, Parrotia i>eraiea is a very 
valuable shrub. It gives a good display in 
March or April, and is again attractive 
when its foliage assumes its brilliant 
colour in late autumn. Not so taking, per¬ 
haps, w’hen in bloom, as Hamamelis 
arborea or H. virginica, well-flowered 
pieces are noteworthy, although it is not 
consistently free-flowering— Kirk. 
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THE KITGHEH GARDE#. 


SPROUTING SEED POTATOES. , these trenches be so elaborate as those in 


The greater portion of Potatoes will be 


planted much later than usual. It cannot 
be otherwise, for at the time of writing 
(April 4th) very little ground has been got 
ready in this district, and it appears to be 
the same all over the country. Those who 
have been able to give their seed tubers 
the necessary attention through the winter 
and have them so much advanced that the 
eyes are showing, will certainly score tills 
year, as the delay of a fortnight in plant¬ 
ing will not seriously affect them. I have 
Arran Chief, Factor, and Express well 
sprouted, so that, although the ground has 
not been dug, I have no need to trouble, 
for I shall be as forward as those who 
may have the ground ready and have only 
lately procured the seed. I use Scotch 
seed, but grow from it the second year, 
which means that I have to buy every 
second season. This year it is Up-to-Date 
1 am renewing. This I shall not be able to 
spear properly, as the seed has not yet 
come to hand. I sprout my Potatoes in a 
rough-and-ready way. The tubers are 
placed in small heaps on the floor of a 
glass-house earlj* in March, are occasion¬ 
ally molsten^I and covered with Utter, 
these heaps being turned occasionally. The 
approved way is, of course, to put them 
into trays early In the winter, and where 
trays can be obtained and there is storage 
for them, this is the best way. Many 
people, however, have not this conveni¬ 
ence, and must, therefore, go to work in 
another way. One of the difficulties is in 
getting the tubers early enough, as the 
generality of growers will not open their 
clainps before the end of February. Allot¬ 
ment growers and others do not usually 
get their seed before April, but there is 
really no need to renew the whole of the 
seed annually, for it has been proved that 
quite as good crops can be had from tubers 
grown at home, and which are the produce 
of northern-grown seed. The following, 
which I take from the Fruiterer and Mar¬ 
ket Gardener , proves beyond doubt that 
the time and labour required for the 
sprouting of Potatoes are fully repaid:— 
“This experiment was carried out at 1,465 
centres during the thirteen years 1903-15. 
At each centre the tests were made under 
similar conditions, the only difference 
being that the seed for one plot was 
sprouted and the other was not. Average 
yield per statute acre of sprouted seed, 12 
tons 5 cwt. ; unsprouted seed 10 tons 
C cwt. ; average gain due to sprouting, 
1 ton 19 cwt.—a gain in yield due to sprout¬ 
ing of almost two tons per statute acre.” 

J. CORNHILLj 


CELERY FOR BEGINNERS. 

Many who have taken up gardening dur¬ 
ing the past few years have found that 
they can grow the ordinary kitchen vege¬ 
tables. Yet some of them hesitate when 
Celery Is mentioned, there being an im¬ 
pression that this crop to he successfully 
cultivated calls-for more skill and atten¬ 
tion than the beginner is able to devote 
to it. This is not so. The preparation of 


the trenches certainly calls for more work 
than ordinary digging; hut the small 
grower does not need the number or ex¬ 
tent of trenches usually seen in a large 
private garden. Two small trenches of 
25 feet each will, if made 2$ feet wide, 
accommodate from seventy to eighty 
plants each, and In one trench white 


Celery may be growp^while the < 
be devoted to the (red variety, V 


owp^while the glliei 
; (red ywi^Vi 


her can 
or* need 


private gardens. The principal idea of 
the trench is that the plants, being put 
out beneath the ground level, may be con¬ 
veniently blanched by the return of the 
soil thrown out in its formation. So long 
as this end is achieved, it mutters little 
whether the ridges formed by the ex¬ 
cavated soil are levelled; indeed, for the 
past few seasc^is there has been, in pri¬ 
vate gardens, a certain rougii-niul-ready 
appearance in the case of Celery trenches. 
Another point is that these trenches need 
not be very deep. Where the soil is natu¬ 
rally deep, well cultivated, and rich, deep 
tranches are all very well ; but in shallow 
or insufficiently worked quarters deep 
trenches mean the throwing out of all the 
best soil, and the planting of the Celery 
in poor and infertile material. Even in 
cases where the soil is of good quality, I 
favour trenches considerably shallower 
than those ordinarily seen, because there 
is a greater body of good soil under the 
plants, growth is quicker—consequently 
more tender—and there is less danger of 
damage from spells of drought. Eighteen 
inches, then, may be described as a good 
average depth In good soil, but in that 
which is not of great depth 6 inches less 
will suffice. When the trenches are 
formed, let a good dressing of manure be 
forked into the bottom, and when this is 
done 3 inches or 4 inches of fine soil may 
with advantage be placed on the forked-up 
bottom. This makes a good medium for 
the young plants to lay hold of. 

The next consideration is plants. There 
need be no difficulty in tills respect, for if 
the prospective grower has no conven-iencee 
for raising his own, nurserymen can pro¬ 
vide them, and at a very moderate figure. 
In country districts, too, one source of 
supply is at times overlooked, probably by 
the diffidence of the would-be grower. 
Where there is a private garden of any 
extent, Celery plants are raised in excess 
of the actual requirements, and it will be 
found that the majority of gardeners, and 
their employers, are only too pleased to 
assist their neighbours by giving them 
such surplus plants. Those who have 
even the most modest cold frame, how¬ 
ever, are independent. Sow the seeds in 
a pan round about the middle of April, 
and when the seedlings are large enough 
to handle prick them off into boxes, 2 
inches apart, and keep them in the frame, 
well supplying them with water, until the 
end of May, when they should be tho¬ 
roughly hardened off and planted in their 
permanent quarters during showery 
weather. The blanching ran be done 
gradually by I he return of the soil as 
growth proceeds, until, before frosts come, 
the whole of the soil is returned, and the 
trenches sloi>ed and finished off. 

Some years ago, in Newark-on-Trent, I 
saw some superb Celery in front of a house 
facing tlie street. The plot in which it 
was grown was about 20 feet in length by 
10 feet in width, and, instead of giving up 
this small plot to flower cultivation like 
his neighbours, the tenant had preferred 
to grow Celery. So much was I struck 
with the appearance of the crop that, I took 
the liberty of calling and asking for a few 
details. These were readily supplied, and 
among other things I discovered that the 
seedlings had been raised In a flower-pot 
placed in the window. Afterwards these 
had been pricked out into a box, which 
was placed in a rough-and-ready frame 
made of a grocery box covered with half 
of a disused window sash. I have grown 


worse Celery under far more sui table 'con¬ 
ditions in every way. Perhaps this inci¬ 
dent may encourage some who have an 
idea that they would like to grow Celery, 
but who are deterred by the apparent diffi¬ 
culties. A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Seakale. —Those who depend 
on lifted roots for forcing will need to have 
their plants ready to go out at the first 
opportunity. There is no gain in waiting 
for warm weather before they are got out. 
as if given cool treatment just prfor to 
planting,, the crowns can well take care of 
themselves. Root tliougs taken froiii 
matured crowns lifted in autumn and laid 
in outside soon form growing crowns if 
they are placed in soil and given the shtd- 
ter of a greenhouse or recently-started 
vinery. As soon as this is effected and 
new roots start they are better outdoors in 
their growing quarters. To do them 
justice not less than 2 feet space between 
the rows and 18 inches between the sets 
should be allowed, for the more space the 
better the development of leaf and crown, 
assuming that the soil is in good tilth and 
well manured. From a market standpoint 
it does not pay to produce small heads of 
Seakale, the prices paid giving so slender 
a margin of profit, even for good samples. 
Plant with a dibber and cover slightly with 
soil to protect the crown from severe 
leather if it shoqld come. 

Summer Spinach.— This is always more 
in demand than the winter crop, and is. I 
assume, more crisp or tender than the 
latter, on account of its quick growth. 
The one fault with the summer crop is 
that it so soon runs to flower and becomes 
useless. This can be partly overcome by 
sowing on good ground in a little shade 
and thinning the seedlings early, with 
copious supplies of water during very hot 
weather. Moreover, the seed ought to lm 
sown thinly, thus avoiding loosening the 
permanent plants as much as possible, and 
a free use of the hoe between the rows in 
tine weather is always labour well si»ent. 
A row or two between, the Peas usually 
does well, and as the plants go over they 
can be pulled up and laid along the side of 
the rea-row as a mulch. In some seasons, 
especially when very dry, Spinach fails to 
germinate freely. Watering the drills ore 
the seed is sown will remedy this, as the 
more quickly it is grown the finer the 
leaves. Round Spinach is the best for 
summer sowings, The Carter being a good 
variety. 

Purple Sprouting Broccoli.— Those who 
want a tender, wholesome vegetable should 
not fail to grow a few plants of this. It is 
surprising the quantity of shoots that can 
be gathered from a w'ell-grown plant. To¬ 
wards the latter part of March this 
Broccoli comes in just at a time when 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and the major 
part of the white Broccoli are going over. 
The seed needs to be sowm early in April, 
and the plants given ample space when sot 
out. The shoots should be frequently 
gathered, and not allowed to run to flower, 
or they liecome worthless. There is an 
early and a late variety, and it is well to 
grow both to extend the season. Unfor¬ 
tunately, one is apt to get a poor variety 
here and there, producing little hut flower, 
and of a w T ashy colour quite unfit for tabic 
use. These should be pulled up and thrown 
aside as soon as detected. With a good 
strain few vegetables can surpass the 
Purple Sprouting Broccoli for tenderness, 
and it is always of a beautiful green colour 
when properly cooked and dished up. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit garden. —Hoe the soil between the 
Strawberry plants on beds and borders, 
well breaking down the rough lumps at 
the same time, so that the surface may be of 
a uniformly fine condition, before putting 
on the mulch of long stable litter, to pre¬ 
vent the frujt from being splashed with 
soil. It is a good plan, before putting 
on the litter, to dress the surface with 
soot or lime, to act as a deterrent to slugs 
later on, and if manuring has been omitted 
apply a suitable fruit manure at once to 
all plants which have been planted two 
seasons and upwards. Beds and borders 
formed last autumn should not, if the 
ground was properly manured or otherwise 
in good heart, require such a si stance. With 
regard to getting the litter on in good time, 
the older and more stained it is from 
having been lying in bulk the greater the 
necessity for doing so, as there will then 
be time for it to become washed clean by 
rain before the fruit will come into con¬ 
tact with It. 

Fruit-houses. — Shift Capsicums and 
Chillies Into pots in which they are to 
fruit. Pinch leading growths, with The 
object of obtaining a bushy habit, and 
vaporise occasionally to ward off attacks 
of aphis, both green and black. For the 
present keep them in warmth and close to 
the glass, to prevent growths from be¬ 
coming drawn. Put Tomatoes now in 48’s 
Intended for fruiting under glass into 9- 
Inch and 10-inch pots as low down as pos¬ 
sible, leaving a good &i»ce for filling up 
with top-dressing material later on. It is 
of great assistance to the plants when 
they come into bearing if the pots are 
stood on a Layer of short litter containing 
a good quantity of horse-droppings in a 
fairly dry state. The roots -find tiledr 
way out of the crock-holes into this, and 
after the ]K>ts have become filled with top- 
dressing further assistance can be gi\en 
by placing some of the same material on 
top of the litter. Attend to the repotting 
of succeeding batches of plants, not for¬ 
getting those intended for planting out¬ 
doors, which should be in a forward con¬ 
dition by the end of May, or earlier in the 
warmer parts of the country. Remove pot 
Strawberries which have coloured to a 
cooler and more airy position to finish. 
Give every attention to advancing crops, 
feeding the roots either with warm liquid 
manure or an artificial, and syringe the 
plants thoroughly twice daily, to guard 
against attacks of l>oth aphis and ml 
spider. As fast as shelves become vacant 
fill them with plants taken from other 
houses, and take in more from frames or 
wherever they have been wintered, so that 
a regular succession is ensured. 

Kitchen garden. —A sowing of Autumn 
Giant, Walcheren, and Eclipse Cauli¬ 
flowers, Autumn-protecting Broccoli, Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, and Cabbage should be made 
on a border. Dress the surface with the 
ashes of burnt refuse or soot, and incor¬ 
porate the same with the soil. Sow the 
«*eed thinly in drills drawn from 9 indies 
to 1 foot apart, and net the bed securely 
afterwards. Get more Spinach and Snow¬ 
ball Turnips isown, and Parsley in propor¬ 
tion to tlie demand. Sow Lettuces now in 
the open in drills standing 1 foot apart of 
both Cos and Cabbage varieties, such as 
Giant White and Golden Queen . Get the re¬ 
mainder of the autumn-raised plauts set 
out in suitable positions, and the same 
with respect to Cabbages left over from 
the autumn. Keep up a good supply of 
Radishes, also of Mustard and Cress. Pro¬ 
ceed with the planting of early Potatoes 
when the soil is in a suitable state, and 
break down all rough lumps when filling in 
the drills. Get Sunroofs planted where 
attention has not already been given the 
matter in rows 3 feet to 4 feet apart and i 
15 inches to 18 inches between the sets. | 
The white-iskinned is the best variety. 
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SCOTLAND. 

RO 80 S. —Pruning having been finished, a 
dressing of half-decayed manure may now 
be spread on the surface of beds and bor¬ 
ders. This can be lxM-mitted to lie as a 
mulch when no planting or sowing Is mean¬ 
time to be clone under the ltoscs. In cases 
where? the soil beneath them is to be fur¬ 
nished ut present, either by the sowing of 
dwarf hardy annuals or by the planting of 
Tufted Pansies or similar things, the 
manure should be forked in lightly, the 
surface levelled, and sowing or planting 
completed. Should manure not be avail¬ 
able, some artificial fertiliser of some kind 
ought to be given. Bone meal is good, and 
Clay’s Fertiliser is always reliable. 

Wall fruit.— N ow that Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines are well in bloom, daily fertilisaluon 
ought not to he neglected. At tills season 
of the year insect life is at times not very 
plentiful, and bees may be loth to come out. 
Therefore, about midday, when the atmo¬ 
sphere is dry, let the blossoms be lightly 
touched over with a camel-hair brush or a 
rabbit’s tail. In view of likely frosts at 
night, the coverings must be closely looked 
to, and kept in position until the trees are 
out of danger. In order to help the em¬ 
bryo fruits, it is well, when time can he 
spared, to give the trees a thorough root 
soaking with soft water. Pears are now 
on the jH)int of expanding, and trees on the 
Quince must he attended to in t.he same 
way. Being shallow-rooting, such trees 
must have moisture, or it is idle to expect 
a good set. When well watered, a mulch 
of liMer.v manure to a depth of 3 inches or 
4 inches will go far toward maintaining an 
equable moisture at the roots. 

Hardy flower borders.— The display of 
spring flowers in herbaceous borders grows 
more attractive, now with every week that 
pnwses., Should there be a comparatively 
slack time after the early vegetable croiw 
have been sown and planted, it is always 
advisable to make a beginning with the 
staking of plants in these lx>rdors. These 
need-not be elaborate, amb of course, the 
relative height of each plant ought to be 
kept in view. When the supports have 
been placed in position, the hoe may be 
run through the border and the whole 
raked. Those who have many borders to 
deal with know that if the first cleaning 
and raking be done thoroughly, even at 
the expenditure of some time, the borders 
never again during the season call for so 
much work. When the raking is com¬ 
pleted, colonies of hardy annuals, of 
Tufted Pansies, or of the charming Vio¬ 
lettas, may with advantage be used for 
filling up vacant spots. 

Walks and paths. —This is a good time 
at which to apply a reliable weea-killcr to 
walks and paths. In pre-war days, the 
usual strength was a gallon of weed-ldller 
to thirty gallons of water, but it was 
usually quite safe to make the proportion 
one to fifty. Now, however, owing to cir¬ 
cumstances, it will be better to adhere 
strictly to the proportions recommended 
by the makers. 

Flowering shrubs on walls ought not to 
be neglected. A little encouragement t>o 
such things as Forsythias, Ceanothuses. 
Pyms japonica, Garry a elliptica, and 
Fuchsias will help them considerably. 

Vegetable garden. —Should the Rhubarb 
plantation need filling up, now is a good 
time at which to divide the clumps and re¬ 
plant, as wiien grow th is on the move there 
i> much less danger of plants making un¬ 
satisfactory growth than there is when the 
crowns are planted in a dormant state. 
Continue to prepare Celery trenches, clean 
down and fork among Globe Artichokes. 
Replant Sunroofs, lift the remainder of the ( 
Parsnips, storing these in a cool shed 
until' needed. Make such suecessioual 1 
sowings as individual requirements dic¬ 
tate, including a further sowing of Parsley 
and of Chervil. W. McGuffog. I 

Balmac Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 1 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Neotarlnes have mode little 
progress in the Midlands during the recent 
cold weather, but attention to the means 
of protection, previously advised, has pre¬ 
served the flowers from injury, and the 
fruits promise to set well. As soon as the 
petals fall, disbudding will be commenced 
and completed in several ojk? rat ions at in¬ 
tervals of a week or ten days, according to 
the growth of the trees. Disbudding re¬ 
quires judgment, for if too many buds be 
removed ut one time a check will result, 
and many of the fruits will turn yellow 
and fall off. The shoots at the front and 
back of the branches should be first re¬ 
moved, any young fruits found at the base 
of the shoot being left if it be thought de¬ 
sirable to retain them. It is a better plan 
to nip off the point of the shoot in this 
ease, leaving the base of the shoot with the 
young fruit on It. The jKdnts of the 
shoots should for the present not be 
pinched. It may be necessary with some 
of them filter on to avoid crowding, but 
the thin! disbudding is the best time to do 
this. If fruits have set thickly, the worst 
placed should first l>e removed, and the 
others left on the branches and shoots at 
3 Inches to 4 inches apart, always remov¬ 
ing those that are small and weak. 

The Raspberry is a gross feeder; there¬ 
fore, n heavy dressing of farmyard 
manure should be placed about the stools 
if not already done. As the young shoots 
develop they should be thinned, only leav¬ 
ing suflicient to furnish fruiting canes for 
next season. • 

Strawberries. —Where litter is available, 
it is a good plan to mulch the beds now, 
as tile rain will wash all the ammonia out 
of It, and the sun and wind together will 
bleach and sweeten it. and leave it in ex¬ 
cellent condition for the fruits to lie upon 
to ripen. Before the litter is placed in 
iKxsition clear off all weeds and dead leaves 
from the plants, and if the beds have not 
been dressed with soot, wood ashes, and 
old potting soil, do this before applying 
the mulch. The litter should be well 
worked round the collars of tho plants, 
and it should be placed sufficiently thick 
between the rows that the soil will 
lie well covered when the litter comes 
to be trodden down. Other materials 
sometimes employed for this purpose are 
dried Grass, and the short Grass collected 
by the mowing machines. The first, if 
fairly long and well dried, will answer the 
purpose, but the second is very objection¬ 
able, as the short, dry particles on the 
surface of the mulch adhere to the fruits, 
while that underneath becomes a decayed 
mass. 

Rose-pruning. —The pruning of Roses 
will now be commenced, starting with 
those varieties which are hardiest and most 
vigorous. In commencing to prune, first 
of all cut out all dead tvood and soft, pithy 
shoots produced very late in the season, 
and thin out weak shoots. In doing this 
an eye should be kept on the contour of 
the plant, as it its just as easy to have 
good-shaped plants as awkward, ill-bal¬ 
anced ones. Weak-grow in g varieties 
should be cut in harder than those of 
stronger growth. In shortening back a 
weakly grower three or four buds are quite 
enough to leave. Always cut to a dor¬ 
mant bud, as such buds aro invariably well 
ripened and rested, and. as a consequence, 
will produco the best flowers. The wood 
of strong-growing varieties should be left 
longer, but if fine blooms are desired, <3 
inches to 7 inches should not be exceeded. 

I have often noticed that if more wood is 
left the back eyes do not break, and there 
is a piece of ugly, naked wood, which, as 
the plant gets older, has an unsightly ap¬ 
pearance. No hard-and-fast rule can be 
laid down for the pruning of all varieties 
of Roses, as it is advisable that each 
variety be cut bock in accordance with its 
vigour. China, or Monthly, Roses, as they 
are called, should he well thinned out, and 
as the flowering shoots spring from the 
collar of the plant too weak ones should 
be cut down ffflrh The other 
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shoots may he left shorter or longer, ac¬ 
cording to strength. Suckers coining up 
from the stock that Roses are worked on 
should, when young, be pulled or dug up, 
not cut off. 

Cyclamens, as they pass out of bloom, 
will be removed to a. cold frame, where 
they will be carefully watered until the 
■foliage shows signs of dying, when water 
will be gradually withheld. They are 
given plenty of air, and the cor ms exposed 
to the sunshine as much as possible to 
ri]»en them. Young plants should be kept 
growing freely in a temperature of <»0 
degs., and be placed near the glass. Give 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions, 
and occasionally spray the plants over¬ 
head. A little shade is necessary dining 
the middle of the day to keep the foliage 
in n healthy condition. 

Celery trenches will be prepared at the 
earliest opportunity, selecting ground 
which has been recently occupied with 
green crops. A liberal quantity of manure 
is -placed in the bottom of the trench. In 
the process of forking the manure In, the 
eoil-is thoroughly broken up. so that when 
tiie plants are ready to be put out the 
trenches are in a fit condition for them. 
Continue to prick out Celery at 4 inches 
apart, so that a ball of soil may lie lifted 
with the roots at the time of transplant¬ 
ing. 

Celeriac. —This requires to lie grown on 
the flat, in soil that has been thoroughly 
dug and well enriched with farmyard 


economical to insert half-sheets of brood 
foundation in the standard frames, allow¬ 
ing the bees to build downwards from it to 
the bottom of the frame. This is false 
economy, and beekeepers will lose seri¬ 
ously in the end. The rearing of drones 
can be limited by inserting full sheets of 
worker foundation (t.c., with small cells). 
If half-sheets only are empk> 3 *ed, the bees 
will continue the comb, but most probably 
with drone cells. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration (A) shows this exactly. Notice 
that half-way down the frame the cells are 
all worker cells. Thus far only had foun¬ 
dation been provided. The remainder of 
the comb consists of drone cells entirely, j 
which the bees had built throughout them¬ 
selves. Obviously, if all frames in the 
brood chamber produced such an excess of 
drones the colony would be weakened in 
worker bees as well as stores. Less honey 
would be gathered and more would be con¬ 
sumed. Hence, fix full sheets of worker 
foundation in your frames for the brood 
nest. 

Drone comb, however, lias its use—and a 
profitable use, too. It should always be 
i employed in shallow frames for extraction 
honey, as a glance at our illustration (B) 
will readily show. In the uppermost 
shallow* frame, with drone comb drawn 
out, there are large cells for the bees to 
I fill. In the lower frame, with worker 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

At this season of the year bees engage in 
a lot of exercising—they indulge them¬ 
selves, it would appear, in a soil of short 
series of luxury flights, preliminary to the 
hard w*ork fo come, w*hen blossoms become 
plentiful. These first flights have their 
use for the beemaster, because from ob¬ 
servation of them he can gain an index to 
the strength and health of his bees. Bits 
of comb-cappings on the alighting board 
are usually acknowledged to be a sign of 
strength and vitality. They betoken, how¬ 
ever, not only that the cleaning opera¬ 
tions inside the hive have begun, but also 
| that the occupants are bringing up food 
nearer to the broml-frames. Conse¬ 
quently, the absence of such rubbish need 
not cause anxiety. Those hives which 
show little ddbris of such a kind, probably 
still have a good food store close to their 
brood. Sluggish and dull movements on 
the part of the bees outside may be taken 
as probable signs of individual and collec¬ 
tive w’eakness; that is to say, they are 
signs of disease and of a weak stock, one 
or the other. 

Weak stocks in spring should be united 
to make one good one ; but although it is 
generally agreed that a weak stock, if 
left, never does well, many beekeepers 
have found that by introducing a good and 
young queen such a stock will become pro- 



A .—Brood comb, showing excess of drone cells, due 
to jilting the frame with only half a sheet of 
brood foundation. 



B.— Two shallow frames drawn out, showing advan¬ 
tage of fitting “drone” foundation (upper j, 
and not “ brood” foundation (lower). 


manure. The first week in May is a good 
time for planting, provided the weather is 
favourable. Allow the plants plenty of 
room to develop, and keep them well sup- 
plied with water. A further sowing of 
Broad Beaus will now be made to furnish 
a late supply. Potatoes In pits and frames 
are ventilated freely, removing the lights 
entirely on fine mornings, replacing them 
at night. When the weather Is favourable 
ventilation is permitted at night. 

F. W. G. 


BEES. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 

The fixing of comb foundation is an occu¬ 
pation of beekeepers at such “ off ” seasons 
of the year as this when the apiariau, who 
has probably finished all winter work, 6uch 
ns cleaning apparatus and tidying up round 
and*about the hives, will turn his attention 
to preparing for new colonies or surplus 
honey, or the introduction of new frames 
into the brood chamber. The ordinary bee¬ 
keeper will know* such common facts as 
which thickness of foundation should be 
put into brood frames, shallow frames, or 
section boxes, but there are some points on 
this subject of fixing foundation which are 
not so generally knowm or which, if know’ll, 
may be overlooked or set aside as unneces¬ 
sary. For instanc?f“ft jnay b£_lthought 
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comb drawn out, the cells are small. The 
size in area of all the cells and in the depth 
of each cell is the same in both frames, 
but clearly there is less siiace occupied by 
the wax in the upper frame, and therefore 
there is more space available for honey 
storage. The time occupied by the bees in 
drawing out the drone comb will be less 
than that occupied in the same operation 
iij)oii the worker comb. Therefore honey- 
gathering can be begun in the one type of 
frame much sooner than in the other. The 
advantage in the quantity of honey pro¬ 
duced is, consequently, considerable in a 
full crate. 

Wiring should never be neglected either 
in brood frames or in shallow frames, 
neither should tacking and glueing of the 
side pieces of both kinds of frame into the 
top bar be neglected. The risk of frames 
tumbling to pieces through the weight of 
brood and honey is considerable. For a 
brood frame to fall apart during manipula¬ 
tion is a serious catastrophe. That a 
shallow frame should do likewise during 
the extracting process is also a hindering 
accident and creates a great mess. 

Of course, for section boxes “ extra 
tliin” foundation must lx* used to prevent 
the mid-rib being so thick as to be disagree¬ 
able to eat, sections of honey being eaten 
with comb and all. B. R. H. 


dnctively strong. The simplest way to 
combine two stocks of bees in spring is 
to depose the poorer queen of the two, 
and then place the frames from each hive 
alternately, having dusted them with a 
little flour to ensure peace. Caging of the 
queen Is not necessary. Uniting of bees 
may al-so be effected by shaking or gently 
brushing the bees off each frame from 
each stock on to a large board sloping up 
bo the entrance of the newly fitted hive, 
giving a slight dusting of flour. The old 
combs, emptied of bees, may, how’ever, be 
used, and placed alternately in the hive 
selected for the united stocks. Dusting 
with a little flour, as in the other case, 
will contribute to a lieaceful coalition. 
The bees will run in very contentedly. 
Feeding must still be engaged in cautiously, 
the breaking of the cappings of combs 
being the safest method. Candy is best 
to provide if there be still some honey left 
in the comb in the brood chamber. Should 
there be no food at all, or very little, pro¬ 
vide syrup in a rapid feeder In abundance, 
all In the same night. This, in the opinion 
of experts, is the l>ort way, because syrup 
feeding excites bees, which is to be 
avoided early in the season, and by giving 
syrup food quickly, as suggested, the ex¬ 
citement passes off during the following 
day B. R- II. 

Origiral frcrri 
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GAfyDE# FOOD. 


BEETROOT. 

This excellent vegetable is still with ns, 
and, judging from the specimens which I 
have used during the past few weeks, it is 
of good quality. The rich dark red colour 
and the sweet flavour testify to that. One 
of the great values of Beetroot lies in the 
large quantity of natural 6ugar which it 
contains. Not only is a large proportion 
of the sugar of commerce extracted from a 
variety of Beet especially grown for this 
purpose on the Continent—and on a small 
scale in this country—but it is also used 
instead of malt for the brewing of beer. 
Sugar in the natural form is better than 
the refined kind. 

I wonder why Beet is so seldom served 
as a vegetable—it is nearly always used as 
a salad and dressed with vinegar, which 
certainly does not add to its digestibility 
or nutrition. I always enjoy it as a vege¬ 
table plainly boiled, with sauce or gravy 
or butter as preferred*, eaten with Potatoes 
or Rice. If something more savoury is de¬ 
sired I can recommend the following. 
After boiling, cut Into rather thick slices 
and drop these into a saucepan in which 
some fat has been previously melted. Let 
all heat up together for a few minutes, 
tossing the Beet the while, and add a little 
sa^t and pepper to taste. The Beet may 
also be baked In an oven, but it should be 
covered. Even so it takes about six hours 
to become tender. It is a provoking 
characteristic of the Beet that it not only 
takes a long time to become tender, but 
that we cannot test whether it is so with a 
fork, like we can other vegetables. For if 
wi do we spoil the Beet. The same caution 
holds as regards cleaning—no scraping, no 
peeling, but only very careful washing so 
that no part of the skin or the leaves at the 
top become bruised or rubbed off, other¬ 
wise the boiling will be a failure. 

The cookery books tell us 44 boil till ten¬ 
der,” but they give no hint as to when that 
desired point is arrived at. It is just here 
where cookery books so frequently fail. 
My advice is: Give Beet plenty of time, 
three hours at least, and then proceed in 
good faith. Drop the Beet into cold water 
for a minute and the skin can then be 
rubbed off easily. Should the skin not rub 
off easily it is a sign that the Beet is not 
“ quite tender.” Do not despair, all is 
not lost. Proceed as described above with 
regard to the savoury method, giving it 
rather longer than before indicated, and 
the error may remain a profound secret 
from the rest of the family who enjoy the 
“ savoury Beet ” when served.—M. H. in 
Vegetarian Messenger. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blaokberrles, home-grown _The wild 

kind, when given good culture, equals any 
In point of flavour. When obtained from 
shops, Blackberries generally are not half 
ripe, and there is no comparison between 
those and the fruit allowed to hang till 
quite ripe. I grow enough for home use, 
allowing the fruits to ripen fully. These 
are worth cultivating, If only for the bet¬ 
ter flavour.- Jam made from home-grown 
fruit Is far superior to that from fruit 
obtained in the market Each year the 
old canes are removed, leaving only the 
best growths for next season’s fruiting. 
Blackberries enjoy a moist root-run, with 
plenty of sunshine.—D orset, 
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PLANTS A ND F LO WEBB. 

Fritlllaria8 not flowering (R .).—That the 
yellow ones flower and the red ones do not 
is curious, as it is more often the other 
way about-. Bulbs six years planted with¬ 
out disturbance should now be well estab¬ 
lished. Are you sure that they have the 
opportunity of making good growth? 
Sandy soil is no* the best suited to these 
plants, and if in addition it is consistently 
dry during the ssea-son of growth, the mat¬ 
ter is-explained. Loamy and moist soil 
conditions, consistently with autumn 
mulching, should ensure success. The 
failure is. we feel sure, due to local con¬ 
ditions, of whicji we have no information. 

Repotting plants (S . /?.).—As a rule, it 
is a very bad plan when repotting to put 
the hard ball of earth into its new quar¬ 
ters without being disturbed in any way, 
and still worse to use# sifted soil for the 
potting. Some plants, such as Azalea-s, 
Camellias, and Heaths, resent any great 
disturbance at the roots, but even they 
can mostly have the crocks removed, and 
with a pointed stick loosen some of the 
roots around the outside of the ball. Of 
the more com montv gro wn subject s, such 
as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc., as much 
of the soil should be taken off as can be 
done without injuring the roots. In 
practice, it will generally be found that a 
fair amount of the upper soil can be so 
treated. In potting such things as Azaleas, 
the fibrous peat used must be rammed 
down very firmly, otherwise the water will 
make Its way through that instead of pene¬ 
trating the old ball of earth, wh ich will re¬ 
main dry, and the plants consequently 
suffer. Fine soil, when used for potting, 
is far more likely to turn sour and gene¬ 
rate Maes than oompost prepared in a 
proper manner. 

Potting Camellias (Camellia) _The her* 

time to repot Camellias is directly they 
have done flowering, and the most suitable 
soil is equal parts of good loam and fibrous 
peat, pulled to pieces by the hand, and net 
sifted. To this mixture add about a sixth 
part of rough silver sand, and incorporate 
the whole well together. We should think 
that a shift into a pot from 3 inches to 4 
inches larger would benefit your Camellia, 
as it must lie top-heavy. See that the pot 
prepared for its reception is quite clean 
and well drained, and in potting, press the 
new’ soil very firmly round the old ball of 
earth, otherwise the whaler is apt to pass 
through the new’ soil and leave the roots 
towards the centre quite dry. The 
Camellia is rather particular with regard 
to soil, and on that account we should not 
advise you to use the light soil referred to. 
Any local nurseryman could, however, 
supply you with suitable potting compost. 
After potting, the plant will be Ixmefited 
by being kept slightly warmer and fre¬ 
quently syringed until the roots begin to 
take possession of the new soil. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Watering newly planted shrubs (II. IF.), 
Newly planted shrubs that in dry w'eather 
need water should have a very liberal—in¬ 
deed, thorough—isoaking given to them 
once a week until rain comes. When each 
watering is done, and it- can bo done at 
any time of the day, either cast some dry 
soil over the saturated soil or, )>ot-tor still, 
place about it a top-dressing or mulch of 
moderately long manure, as that w-ould 
check evaporation. The carting of the dry 
soil over will also do the same in a less 
degree. A mere surface \vaiming does 
little good. It encourages surface rooting 
only, and doe-s not help the deep roots. 
Where many shrubs have to be thus 
watered, a certain portion can be done 
each day, so as to make the labour as light 
as possible. Leaf watering should be done 
after the sun is gone off, but if the air is 
frosty it will be best not to do it at all. 
In watering hardy annuals it is much the 
wises* plan to thoroughly soak the ground 


overnight and sow the seed next day, 
covering with half-dry soil. 

Yucca filamentosa (K.).— As Yucca fila- 
mentosa is hardy, you may leave your 
plant, with its attendant suckers, alone, 
as it will thereby form an effective mass 
or clump. If the leaves are still tied up, 
they should be loosened at once. One 
caution to be observed in the case of plants 
tlrn-t have been tied up in this manner is 
that the young leaves in the centre are, 
when first exposed, very tender, hence they 
should be protected from sharp frosts till 
they have recovered their normal con¬ 
dition. _ 

SHORT BinZSB. - 

C. T. C .—See article on “Spraying 
Fruit Trees ” in the present issue, p. 219. 

NAMES OF PL ANT S AND Fl&UXTB. 

Names of plants. — H. E. M.—l, Primula 
obconica; 2, Clivia miniata; 3, Spiraea 

confusa; 4, Eupatorium Wendlandi.- 

S. —1, Triteleia uniflora lilaeina; 2,Amelan- 
chier canadensis; 3, Ficus repens: 4, 

Scilla bifolia.- II. B .—1, Berberis Dar- 

w ini; 2, Anemone ooronaria ; 3, Anemone 
nc-morcsa ; 4, Doronicum caucasiciim.-—— 
D. Watt. —A, Acacia armata; B, Bieri* 
floribunda.- B. —l,Sparmanniia africana; 

2, Panicum virgatum • 3, Pieris japondca; 
4, Hippeastrum aulicum.—■-— F. ZT.—-1, 
Begonia metaJLica ; 2, Begonia a scotensiis; 

3, Francoa ramosa; 4, Tradescantia 

zebrina.- D. E. —1, Eupatorium ripa- 

rium ; 2, Selaginella Martensi variegata ; 3, 
Begonia aseotcn.sis; 4, Begonia Wel- 

tonienrts.-- S. R. —1, Choi-sya ternata ; 2, 

Diplacus glutinosus: 3, Narcissus Tela- 
monius plenus; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis. 

- L. M. E. —1, The Blue Marguerite 

(Agathroa coole-stis) : 2, Casisinia fnlvida 
(syn. Diplopappus chryaopliyilus) : 3, Nar¬ 
cissus Band conspicuus.- T. L. —Saxi- 

fraga apicula-ta.- L. C .—The Spurge 

Laurel (Daphne Laureola); 2, Agathaaa 
crelertis; 3, Panicum variegatum. ; 4, Saxi- 

fraga muscoidcs atropurpurea.- M.— 1, 

Forsythia suspensa; 2, Diplacus glntiiio- 
sus; 3, Francoa ramosa; 4, Scilla bifolia. 

_ S.—l, Amelanchier canadensis; 2, 

Ficus repens; 3, Berberis Aquifolium; 4, 
Narcissus Leedsi var._ * 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ©/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln"8 Inn Fields , London , W.C. £. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents , when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper , would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue m 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming: plants. — AU who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each^-the stem , leaf flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many caste 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under* 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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SIMPLE THINGS 10 THE garden 


It is both cheering and inspiring to take 
note of the keen and sometimes perturbed 
interest with which many amateur gar¬ 
deners and allotment-holders look for the 
springing into life of their various crops. 
Much of this interest is speculative in 
character, though it is none the less keen 
on that account. One sees in it a phase of 
human nature brought back to its pri¬ 
mordial occupation and in closer toucn 
with the great Mother Nature than it has 
been for generations. To the student of 
human nature who studies it with a scien¬ 
tific interest it presents evidence of funda¬ 
mental things which gives him food for 
thought and may w r ell shape his philosophy. 
Those among us whose privilege it has 
been to enjoy a life-long intimacy with 
Nature and to whom much of natural 
phenomena is as an open book, look ut»on 
this demonstration with sympathetic eyes, 
and w r e trace a close and interesting 
analogy between the novice cautiously feel¬ 
ing his way along an unknown juith and 
the first efforts of a child to stand upright 
and toddle from one support to the other, 
and one is more than gratified if perchance 
he may become the chair or the table 
wherewith the tottering infant can help 
himself along, or upon which it can lean 
for support. 

I have not the least doubt that, among 
the many thousands of new garden 
workers called into being by the clarion 
call “ the country is in danger,” there are 
very many who have already begun to 
realise how r much they missed in the years 
that have passed, and are learning with 
regret of the pleasures they lost. Doubt¬ 
less they will strive to do what they can to 
make up for lost time, but that is a thing 
no one can do. I admire their enthusiasm 
and would go a lot out of my way if I 
could help any such beginners and dispel 
some of their unnecessary anxieties. A 
week ago I was listening to a tale of W’oe 
from a worthy w’orkman who for the first 
time in his life had recently taken a small 
plot in the allotment ground. He had been 
to the seedsman and purchased Radish, 
Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, and Parsley seed, 
and he was lamenting the fact that though 
h^ had sown these on the same day, only 
the Radishes and Lettuces showed any 
sign of life. He w’as inveighing against 
the seedsman as an unprincipled profiteer 
until I checked him by informing him that 
everything was quite all right—that the 
Radishes and Lettuces germinated quickly, 
that in a w’eek his Onions would doubtless 
appear and be shortly followed by the 
Parsnips, while the Parsley w T ould bring 
np the rear. To convince him I went into 
his garden, scratched away a little soil 
from the row of Onion seeds, and exposed 
the delicate white needles pushing their 
way up to the light. Then I similarly un¬ 
covered a few Parsnips and showed him 
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the tiny rootlet emitted by the seed, which 
showed strong germination. This re¬ 
moved his forebodings and misgivings—he 
wap a different man—keen and excited as 
a child with a new toy. How short a step 
it is from misgiving to gratification, and 
how little it costs to dispel the one and 
establish the other! 

After all, it is the small and simple 
things that really matter. In the garden 
they are all-important and make the differ¬ 
ence betw'een success and failure. The 
constant stirring of the soil between the 
seed row’s is so simple that a child can do 
it, yet compare the row’s so treated with 
I similar row’s not so treated and the differ¬ 
ence is apparent even to the novice. The 
thinning out of seedlings demands a little 
more thought and a trifle more care, but is 
simplicity itself—as simple as it is essen¬ 
tial, for neglect is disastrous. The dust¬ 
ing of the seedling row’s with a little air- 
slaked lime at intervals, especially in 
showery weather, will exterminate w’hole 
hosts of pests of the snail family, and the 
dressing of the young Onion bed with soot 
will often prevent the inroads of the de¬ 
structive maggot, w T hich, left alone, W’ill 
increase at an alarming rate. From this 
it is but a step to the spraying of the Pota¬ 
toes and the Gooseberry bushes, one task 
being but an introduction to the other. 1 
know’ of no more dismal or depressing 
sight in the garden than a Gooseberry bush 
denuded of its foliage by the saw’-fly when 
a heavy crop of fruit is hanging and 
shrivelling on the branches. It is a simple 
thing to clear away a 'Thistle or a Dande¬ 
lion wdth a spud—there is nothing more 
simple—yet what are the results if this 
simple thing is neglected? Just this, that 
hundreds of seeds fly away on downy 
wings, deposit themselves wheresoever the 
wind pleases, and in a month there are 
hundreds of Thistles or hundreds of Dande¬ 
lions or Groundsel calling out for the spud. 
If a pot plant is very dry and hanging its 
leaves on Monday it is a very simple thing 
to water and recover it, but if left till 
Tuesday it is quite possible that all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men can¬ 
not bring it back to health. 

These are simple things—so simple that 
an apology seems needed for the bare men¬ 
tion of them—yet they are essential things 
that the young gardener, of no matter 
what age, must learn and practise before 
he can successfully advance in the pro¬ 
fession and mysteries of gardening. 

_ F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 


The old White Pink.— A few seasons ago, 
in the course of a note on the old White 
Pink, I mentioned with regret that I had 
lost the variety, wiiieh had been sup¬ 


planted by the larger Mrs. Sinkins and 
Her Majesty. A reader of Gardening 
very kindly sent to me, through the 
Editor, a box of pipings. It may interest 
the donor to learn that from the stock 
sent there are now many plants, and this 
year the promise of this old favourite is 
wonderful.—K. Bright. 

Nigella Miss Jekyll.— This is ti great ad¬ 
vance upon the type, the rich shade of 
blue found in the,blooms, combined with 
the graceful habit, and foliage of the 
plants themselves, rendering it of great 
value for filling beds or borders. Lik(f 
other annuals, this one must be sow’n 
thinly and thinned severely. The thin¬ 
nings need not be wasted, for if trans¬ 
planted during showery w’eather they soon 
recover from the check, and ultimately 
form plants very little inferior to those 
left in position.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum semi¬ 
plenum. —Under this name I grew’, many 
years ago, a valuable Ox-eye Daisy, which 
I have since met with under one or tw’o 
other names. It came to me originally 
from the garden of a keen amateur friend 
in Dumbartonshire. This Chrysanthemum 
has good-sized pure w’hite flow’ers wiiieh 
have inside the usual ray florets and sur¬ 
rounding and partly concealing, or at least 
veiling the disc, a row r of elegant, narrow’, 
rather twisted florets which incurve 
gracefully over part of the disc. A good 
gardener to whom I gave a plant told me 
he found it exceedingly valuable for 
W’reaths.—S. Arnott. 

Iris tuberosa. —Although Iris tuberosa 
has the reputation of being not altogether 
hardy, it appears to have become quite 
established here, and frosts, which seri¬ 
ously interfered with the foliage, at any 
rate, of the Scarlet Windflow’er in the 
same position, have left the Iris un¬ 
scathed. It is now (April 20th) in full 
bloom, and if the flowers are not so bright 
as those of many of the other Irises, their 
somewhat subdued shades are attractive. 
Planted in the shelter of a south w’all, the 
colony has increased rapidly. The variety 
seems to flourish with the minimum of 
moisture, and appreciates lime rubble in 
the soil. The Tangier Iris (I. tingitana), 
although not yet in flow’er, is equally pro¬ 
mising.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Dicentra formosa. —Though a native of 
the warm western shores of America, this 
species is quite hardy, even the fleshy 
roots, which are often quite exposed on 
the surface of the ground in winter, being 
uninjured by frost. It is an early plant, 
throwing up, in March or April, a mass 
of pretty Fern-like leaves, which are 
soqii afterw’ards surmounted by racemes 
of red-purple flowers. D. formosa Is a 
plant for the w’oodland or shrubbery 
rather than the border. Once estab¬ 
lished, it never seems to need any atten¬ 
tion. Here, at any rate, It never gets any, 
and it is the most persistent bloomer in 
the garden, coming into flower about the 
middle of April, and producing a succes- 
uriginal from 
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Bion of blossom until autumn. v I have it 
growing in light soil and old cow manure, 
the position being almost entirely shaded 
by summer-leafing trees.— N. Wales. 

Chamoerops excelsa.— On page 192, in 
44 Notes and Replies,” in naming the Palm 
sent, you give the impression that C. ex¬ 
celsa and C. Fortunei are one and the 
same thing ; but I have always under¬ 
stood that they are two distinct varieties, 
and are classed so in nurserymen’s cata¬ 
logues. C. excelsa is practically hardy in 
the West of England, merely requiring 
hay-band protection around the bare stems 
from November until the end of March, 
while C. Fortunei thus treated succumbed 
the first winter. C. excelsa frequently 
produces its large flower truss, but the 
plants under my charge never yielded any 
seeds that would germinate, but many 
seedlings have been raised from estab¬ 
lished plants in Devon and Cornwall.— 
J. M. 

Rhododendron fulgens.— This is one of 
the hardiest of the large-growing Hima¬ 
layan Rhododendrons, for it may be seen 
doing well out of doors in the Midlands 
and has withstood the coldest winters ex¬ 
perienced about London for upwards of 
thirty years. Growing about 10 feet high, 
it is very like R. campanulatum in general 
appearance. The branches are, however, 
stiffer than those of R. campanulatum, 
while the flowers are quite distinct. In R. 
campanula turn they are pale lilac or 
whitish, whereas in R. fulgens they are 
blood-red and produced in dense heads, 
each about 4 inches in diameter. Unfor 
tunately, the value of many of the species 
of Rhododendron is lost sight of by reason 
of tiie large number of garden hybrids 
available, but whenever they are grown 
they always find plenty of admirers.—D. 

Ceanothu8 Veltchianus. — The early 
flowering Ceanothuses are, unfortunately, 
too tender for general outdoor growth in 
the British Isles, although they are 
charming shrubs in the South-West Coun 
ties of England and in many parts of Ire¬ 
land. Elsewhere, with a few exceptions, 
they can only be grown against a wall, 
and even then are not safe in districts 
subject to severe cold. C. Veitchianus, 
one of the most tender kinds, is a Cali¬ 
fornian shrub that has been grown in this 
country since 1853. Under satisfactory con 
ditions, it grows into a bush 10 feet high 
and as far through. The flowering-time is 
May, the blooms deep blue, and borne in 
dense heads from the points of the shoots. 
As cuttings root quite easily during sum¬ 
mer, it is wise to root a pot-full each 
summer, in the event of severe frost de- 
stroying the parent plant In winter.—D. 

The Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsa 
tilla).—There Is a great wealth of the 
flowers of this plant in the Kew rock gar¬ 
den just now, and in all directions tufts 
of the purplish cups, poised high above the 
grey silvery line of oncoming foliage, con¬ 
stitute as fair a picture as any flower 
lover could wish for or conceive. The 
flowers are of all shades of purple, from 
the palest to the deepest tints, just as they 
are equally varied in size and in form, 
There are cups, indeed, of giant propor¬ 
tions, and others, again, well below the 
normal, hence any interested may have 
their fill of one of the best of hardy spring 
flowers. At the moment of which I write 
—those genial days immediately preceding 
Easter—the sun and warmth had wrought 
a wondrous change in many flowers, those 
of this Anemone responding instantly 
is common to the race, revealing their 
youth by the still closely cushioned tuft of 
golden anthers at the bottom of each cup. 
It was, however, the picture as a whole, 


the mixture of colour'sTind the diversity of 
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forms, that appealed so strongly, and with 
it the lesson of the value of raising such 
things freely from seeds.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Iris 8tyl08& in Scotland.— The earliest 
blooms of the Algerian Iris were noted in 
November of last year, and since then the 
plants have rarely been devoid of flowers. 
There are yet a few from time to time, 
and as April Is now far spent, this gives a 
flowering season of, roughly, five months. 
When the colonies need breaking up and 
replanting (as they do at times), it is ad¬ 
visable to attend to this early in May. I. 
stylosa likes a sunny, well-drained, and 
light soil, and an addition of lime rubbish 
appears to be appreciated.—W. MoG. 

Corylopsis Veltchlana.— Two or three 
species of Corylopsis have been grown In 
a few gardens in .the British Isles for a 
long time, but several are comparatively 
new introductions, having made their ap¬ 
pearance during the present century. C. 
Veitchiana, one of the number, was sent 
home from China by Mr. Wilson 
during his first journey in 1900. It 
forms a bush 4 feet or 5 feet 

high, of free growth. The primrose- 
yellow, fragrant flowers are borne in pen¬ 
dent catkins, each about 2 inches long, the 
flowering-time being April. Well-flowered 
bushes are very attractive, but, as both 
blooms and young leaves are easily in¬ 
jured by frost, care should be taken to 
select a position sheltered from cold winds 
and early morning sun, allowing plenty of 
sunlight at other times of the day. The 
seeds are usually borne in pairs in hard, 
nut-like husks. When ripe, the husks ex¬ 
pand, and the steeds are thrown out some¬ 
times to a distance of two or three yards. 
Well-drained loamy soil, into which 
little peat has been dug, suits the plant 
admirably, and it is readily increased by 
seeds and layers.—D. 

Magnolia fuscata. — Generally con¬ 
sidered a greenhouse evergreen, this, 
given a wall, will thrive and flower pro¬ 
fusely in the warmer counties, its creamy- 
mauve, highly perfumed, miniature 
flowers arresting attention. It first came 
under my notice in the old nursery of Lu- 
combe, Pince, and Co., Exeter, more than 
forty years back. Here it occupied a good 
space on a south wall supporting the 
lower portion of the propagating-house, 
and doubtless derived some benefit from 
the hot-water pipes inside. It may be in¬ 
creased by layering convenient branches 
near the base in early autumn, not sever¬ 
ing from the parent for a couple of years. 
Speaking about Magnolias recalls a ques¬ 
tion asked in a former issue of this 
paper concerning M. grandiflora, the 
writer having the idea that only those 
plants carrying foliage with a bronzy 
under surface flowered. This is not cor¬ 
rect, and can be verified by an examina¬ 
tion of the foliage during the blossoming of 
the trees from midsummer onwards.— 
J. M., Eltham. 

The best yellow Rose.— The notes by 
44 G.” and 44 A. G.” upon Rayon d’Or Rose 
have prompted me to ask these correspon¬ 
dents if they have ever tried Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin. It was sent out by Messrs. Alex 
ander Dickson and Sons, of Newtownards 
in 1914, and I unhesitatingly recommend it 
as the finest of all the yellow Roses. Like 
the prophets of old. It received no honour 
in its own country, but after two years’ 
trial it. received the Gold Medal at 
Bagatelle, France. It thoroughly de¬ 
served this honour. It was overlooked in 
some way by the majority of nurserymen, 
no doubt because of the boom that took 
place in regard to Rayon d’Or just about 
the time when the Irish Rose was intro¬ 
duced. My firm has discarded Rayon d’Or 
for the last three years, for the simple 
reason that it is not required when we 


have such a variety as Mrs. Wemyss Quin. 
The latter has now been grown in thou¬ 
sands by amateurs all over the country, 
and their commendation of it is very em¬ 
phatic. It never dies back like Rayon 
d’Or. It is extremely free flowering, mil¬ 
dew-proof, sweetly perfumed, and grand 
in colour. It is, indeed, a Rose of which 
the great Irish raisers may well be proud. 
—George M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 

Primroses. —These are now (mid-April) 
at the height of their beauty on what is 
called here the Primrose bank. This is 
of considerable area, and under the trees 
the ground is carpeted with Primroses in 
every shade. Owing to the exigencies of 
the past four years, the bank has been al¬ 
most totally neglected ; nevertheless, the 
Primroses do not seem to have suffered 
through being encroached upon by under¬ 
growth, such as seedling Bird Cherries, 
Elms, and Brambles. In fact, the wild¬ 
ness appears to act as h foil to these 
charming flowers, and, whether it is d n ® 
to this undei*growth or not, birds which 
formerly used to pick the blooms to pieces 
have this spring left them alone.- 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Camellia cuspidata.— The varieties of 
Camellia japonica have been so widely 
grown in this country that other Camellias 
have suffered -accordingly, notably, C. 
reticulata and C. Sasanqua, both very 
beautiful flowering evergreens. C. cuspi¬ 
date was Introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson 
during the early years of the present cen¬ 
tury It is hardy, at any rate in the south 
and west of England, and forms a bush up 
to 0 feet high, of erect growth, with rather 
slender branches. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced singly from the points of short 
axillary shoots or direct from the leaf axils 


and points of the main branches. They 
are white, about 1* inches across, and 
borne freely during April. When choosi *\ g 
a position for this plant select one shel¬ 
tered from cold winds and early morning 
sun, where the soil is well drained. As a 
rule, Camellias give the best results in 
light loam to which peat and leaf-mou d 
have been added, for although ossenti^y 
peat-loving and giving good resulte in sod 
that is naturally of a peaty nature, it is ft 
mistake to make up deep beds entirely of 
peat where the natural soil is loamy and 
moderately free from lime. D. 

Cedronella triphylla.— This, also known 
as Dracocephalum canariense, was intro 
duced from the Canary Islands as long ago 
as 1697, and is remarkable for the de 
llcions fragrance of its foliage. At o 
time it was a common gieenhouse plant, 
and was often planted out during the «um 
mcr. Should the winter prove mild t 
sometimes survives. For some rea*>n K 
seems to have almost dropped out of culti¬ 
vation, and I note it was not mentioned by 
“ E. B. S.” (page 206) In his notes on 
scented-leaved plants in the open. Another 
subject, and quite a hardy one, which 
should surely have been Included is the 
Bergamot or Oswego Tea, two or three 
sprays of which will make their presence 
manifest in even a good-sized nosegay, 
while, in addition, the rich scarlet flowers 
are very pleasing. Exception, too, may 
well be taken to the statement by 
“ E. B. S.” that, omitting Rollisson s 
Unique, the flowers of the scented-leaved 
kinds are insignificant. This is certainly 
true as regards some, but there are others 
with showy blossoms, particularly 
Clorinda (rose-pink), Dale Park Beauty 
(bright red), Duchess of Devonshire 
(blush, blotched maroon). Little Gem 
(bright rose, very free-flowering), Lothario 
(rosy-crimson), M. Nonin (bright scarlet), 
Mre. Douglas (mauve, blotched maroon), 
and Scarlet Pet (soft red).—W. T. 
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SAXIFRAGA GRIESBACHI. 

The pood illustration (appearing at p. 203) 
of this plant as grown in the rock garden 
at Lilford Hall reminds one of the varia¬ 
bility of the steles and how very distinct 
—and superior al9o—are the present-day 
representatives of it compared to that to 
which a first-class certificate was given 
rather more than sixteen years ago. The 
group figured as above noted, judging by 
the slender nature of the stems as de¬ 
picted, the pronounced arching, pendent 
character of the inflorescences, and the 


biennially-grown examples winter much 
better than older plants. Then from the 
biennial plan it is possible to have scores 
or even hundreds where but dozens had 
been possible before, and even though the 
hundreds were reduced by one-half, the 
gain in favour of the biennial plan would 
still be very great. 

To ensure success in this direction, how¬ 
ever, hand pollination of the flowers is an 
absolute necessity, and in conjunction with 
it a dry, sunny, breezy corner of a cold 
greenhouse. In the open, fro6t and wet 


plant is interesting, and when in flower It 
is absolutely alone. 

As to the variability of the species and 
the superiority of its present-day repre¬ 
sentatives, two prominent forms occur to 
the mind. One is frequently exhibited in 
its season by Messrs. It. Tucker and Sons, 
Oxford ; the other is that so extensively 
grown in the R.H.S. gardens at Wisley. 
Both are sturdy habited, vigorous, and 
strong, the well-developed rosettes about 3 
inches in diameter. The two have much 
in common, yet are quite distinct, the 
braided and silvery character of the 
rosettes a striking feature. Both are high- 
class, though the Wisley one is, perhaps, 
the more refined of the two. The differences. 



A view in the late Sir Frank Crisp's rock garden at 


Friar Park . 


meagreness of the floral parte, leans con¬ 
siderably to the original in the main, 
though the stronger stems are opposed to 
this. It appears, however, that some of 
the rosettes are producing lateral or 
secondary spikes—a not infrequent occur¬ 
rence when the plant is grown on the 
perennial as opposed to the biennial plan. 
Of course, the species is perennial enough, 
but since we garden for effect, in large 
degree, it may be as well to say, without 
reserve, that the finer effects are secured 
from this species when it is grown and 
regarded as a biennial. So cultivated, the 
solitary rosettes are immeasurably 
.superior and more attractive. Then up- 
to-date experience ulso prove (.hat the 
Digitized by 


are opposed to a successful seed crop un¬ 
less there happens to be a late crop of 
flowers. How free-seeding this unique 
species is when intelligently treated may 
be gathered from the fact that one cultiva¬ 
tor of my acquaintance harvested more 
than an ounce of seed last year, this in the 
aggregate meaning many thousands of 
seeds. Hence, where rock gardens are 
large and admit of generous colonies of 
plants, this is one which might be indulged 
in with a free hand. No species of the 
genus is more worthy. Almost from 
November, when the first signs of flower¬ 
ing are apparent by a brilliant ruby- 
crimson boss in the centre of each rosette, 
to the time when the blooms expand, the 


are such, however, that they only appeal 
to the connoisseur. In all probability in 
both instances the existing stocks came 
from solitary examples at the first, and, if 
so, it is interesting to note their fixity. 


It is because of the interest attaching to 
this species that I have written at length 
concerning it. After two decades the 
plant is as popular as ever, as easy to 
cultivate as any in loam, grit, and old 
mortar rubble, while a gem of the first 
water alike for alpine-house or rock gar¬ 
den. A coloured frontispiece doing this 
remarkable plant well-merited justice is 
in Mr. Irving’s interesting book on the 
genus. 

E. H. Jenkixs. 
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SHRUBS IN S. DEVON. 

Deeply interested as I am in flowering 
shrubs, perhaps the enclosed may interest* 
gome readers and call for comment. I have 
pretty nigh all the flowering shrubs that 
will do out of doors in England growing 
here, and experience has taught me many 
lessons as to soil, position, etc. It has 
given me much pleasure to read the vari¬ 
ous remarks that have appeared in your 
paper from time to time on flowering 
shrubs, of which I have a fairly good col¬ 
lection, all out of doors, no glass. Ter- 
haps the following short notes may be of 
help to other amateurs :— 

Choisya ternata (the Mexican Orange- 
flower) is quite hardy here.'“thriving well 
in shade or partial shade. The flowers are 
fragrant and useful for cutting.' 

Berberidopsis corallin a (Coral Bar- 
berry).—I have had difficulty with this 
lovely climber. It is on an east wall with 
good"shelter, and must have a mixture of 
good peat and loam. 

Berberts Darwini grows anywhere here. | 
I have two plants each 14 feet to 15 feet 
high. All the Berberises do very well here. 

Desfontainea spinosa.— I And this a 
very tricky shrub to get to do w T ell. It 
must have partial shade and good shelter. | 
Drimys Winteri flowers profusely every 
year. I have one 22 feet high. It must 
iiave good shelter from the wind, other¬ 
wise the flowering branches break oiT, be¬ 
ing very brittle. 

Escat.lonias all flourish here. I have 
eight different kinds. Perhaps E. mont- 
evidensis (white) is the most'uncommon. 

Eucryphta pinnati folia. —One of my 
treasures is a gorgeous shrub. It is very 
slow to grow’ at first. I find it quite hardy, 
but it must have a good open situation, 
be well sheltered from the wind, and given 
good sandy loam. To my mind no shrub 
garden should be without it. 

Lapaoeria rosea and L. alba do well 
on a south-east wall. I keep lime or 
Sanitas round the stems, as slugs devour 
them. 

Myrtus luma is quite hardy. Mine is 
5 feet to (5 feet high. Dozens of seedlings 
appear every year under it. 

Solanums, including S. crispum, S. 
jasminoides, S. Wendlandi, and 8. avicu- 
lare, do well on a south w T all. The last, 
of the most brilliant blue colour I know, 
fruits well, and I always keep a stock of 
seedlings, as old plants seem to fail, 
Sopiiora.— S. tetraptera var. micro- 
phylla and S. t. grandiflora do well on a 
south wall. 

Tricuspidaria. —I have a good plant of 
Tricuepidaria lanceolata (syn. Crinoden- 
drou Hookerianum) 9 feet high and bear¬ 
ing brilliant coral-BcCfrflowers. Itlis a fast 
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grower. Mine has a south-W’est aspect, | 
and is well sheltered. 

Paulownia imperialis is quite a forest 
tree here, certainly 30 feet high. It is in 
the corner of a wood w r ell sheltered, but 
has plenty of sun. 

Acacia. —I have seven varieties all doing 
very well. The frost two years ago cer¬ 
tainly touched them all up, but they have 
recovered. Perhaps A. longifolia is the 
handsomest. A. dcalbata I have to give 
protection to during the winter. A. 
Riceana I enclose a sprig of. I can re¬ 
commend all Acacias to amateurs, as they 
grow anyw'here dow r n south so long as they 
get shelter from the east wind. 

Buddleia asiatica. —1 have tw’o plants, 
one on a W’all south aspect and one in the 
shrubbery., The latter is 18 feet high, and 
I am constantly cutting away round it. 
B. Colvillei also does well. I have three, 
the largest about 15 feet high. 

I regret to say I have had many failures, 
and have lost many shrubs through ignor¬ 
ance of necessary conditions; also the frost 
tw r o years ago did great harm. Still, if I 
can give any information to any fellow- 
amateurs on shrubs that will grow out of 
doors in-the south of England I will be 
i delighted to do so. S. Devon. 


THE OSMANTHUS. 

The siieeies and varieties of Osmanthus 
form a group of useful evergreen shrubs, 
while some of them bloom freely enough to 
warrant their inclusion in gardens for the 
sake of their flowers. One species is not 
very hardy, otherwise they are not difficult 
to deal with, provided they are planted in 
good, loamy soil containing a little peat or 
leaf-mould. It Is passible to proimgate 
them from cuttings of ha If-ripe shoots in¬ 
serted in sandy soil in a close frame In 
July. They are closely allied to the 
Privets, and some people have used the re¬ 
lationship as a means of propagation by 
grafting them upon Privet stocks. This, 
however, is inadvisable, for plants so 
raised are short-lived, and where any diffi¬ 
culty is found in propagation by cuttings it 
is better to resort to layering the lower 
branches than to attempt grafting upon 
Privet. 

O. Aquifoi.ipm is the best-know T n species. 
It is a Holly-like bush 0 feet to 10 feet high 
in this country and up to 30 feet In its 
native country, Japan. The leaves are like 
those of the Holly in shape, with spine- 
like teeth on the margins. With age, liow’- 
ever, the leaves often lose their spines, as 
in the Holly, and may have plain margins. 
The flow’ers are white, fragrant, and borne 
during September and October. There are 
several varieties, of w’hich myrtifolia has 
entire leaves and has probably been raised 
from a sport from the adult stage of the 
plant. Its leaves are Myrtle-like in charac¬ 


ter. The variety O. A. purpureus is very 
beautiful by reason of its dark purple 
leaves with spine-tipped margins. It 
closely resembles a Holly in appearance, 
and is an extremely useful and very hardy 
plant. There are several forms included 
in the variety variegatus, some w’ith silver- 
variegated and others with golden- 
variegated foliage. O. rotundifolius is a 
variety with rounded, spineless leaves. It 
never grows very tall and is of compact 
grow r th. 

O. aRmatus Is one of the new’er species, 
having been introduced from Western 
China in 1902. The leaves are up to 
0 inches long and 1$ inched w r ide, dark 
green in colour, w r ith serrated margins, the 
divisions coarse and spine-tipped. The 
flowers are white, fragrant, and borne 
during autumn. It is a very striking 
plant, and is said to grow 15 feet high in 
China. 

O. Delavayi differs from the others in 
being a spring flowerer, its fragrant, white, 
freely-produced blooms being at their best 
during April. A native of Yunnan, China, 
it there grows to a height of 6 feet; here 
the largest plants are about half that 
height, but as it has barely been grown for 
ten years in this country it may eventually 
attain its full stature. The dark green 
leaves are finely toothed. At flowering 
time the blossoms an? borne freely in small 
clusters from the leaf-axils and the points 
of the shoots, a plant in full flower being a 
charming object. It is hardy in the Mid¬ 
lands and south of England, and is likely 
to become a popular shrub. 

O. Fortunei is a hybrid between O. 
Aquifolium and O. fragrans. It was 
raised in Japan and was introduced to this 
country in 1850. In the mildest parts of 
the country it grows into a bush up to 
20 feet high, elsewhere it is much dwarfer. 
The w’hite, fragrant flow’ers are borne from 
the leaf-axils in autumn. 

Q. FRAC.RAN8 is a Chinese shrub of large’ 
size. The white flowers, borne in autumn, 
are very fragrant and produced in the leaf- 
axils. Unfortunately, it is not hardy, and 
may only be grow T n successfully out of 
doors in the mildest parts of the country. 

D. 


;NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Rhododendrons. — The 

value of these? to a garden is a moot point. 
Certainly, if w’eather conditions prove 
favourable it is a pleasant-sight to find a 
bush of the hybrid R. nobleanum in flower 
at Christmas or New Year time, and it is 
equally good to enjoy davuricum and 
parviflorum in February, but alas! how 
often does one night’s frost spoil the en¬ 
deavour of a wdiole year. Nor are w T e out 
of danger in March. Two new' comers 
which have been, eagerly and with mis¬ 
givings, w T atolled for some woeks have suc¬ 
cumbed to recent frosts; they are R. 
David I and R. oreodoxa. The former set 
with scores of trusses giving great pro¬ 
mise, reached the stage of showing the 
deep pink colour of the buds, and in a few' 
days more would have opened out its pale 
pink, or nearly white, bells, but related 
frosts before the middle of the month said 
no, and only a few of the flowers, some¬ 
what protected on the lower part of the 
bush, are left to open. R. oreodoxa, w’hich 
was attempting to flower for the first time 
and bore only one truss, w r as in exactly the 
.same condition; the deep red buds w r ere on 
the point of opening w'hen frost super¬ 
vened, and we must wait another year and 
hope for better luck. It is worthy of note 
that both plants are placed facing north¬ 
west, protected from any sun until late in 
the day. but this fact did not save them — 
B., Dublin, in Irish Gardening. 

DngirarYcm 
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LATE PEAS. 

To grow late Peas successfully it is essen¬ 
tial that the soil be deeply cultivated and 
"tt'cll manured. I obtain the be-st results 
by growing them in trenches prepared as 


with it, this at the time of sowing will be 
in good condition for the seed. Choose an 
open position and place the soil taken out 
of the trench at the sides. As regards the 
dates to sow, much depends on the \de« 


material effect upon after results. In hot, 
dry weather the plants must be well sup¬ 
plied with water both at the roots and 
overhead, for if once the plants receive a 
check through lack of moisture it is rarely 
they recover. Early mulching with manure 
or other suitable material will assist the 
plants to withstand drought. 

There is a wealth of varieties to choose 




A valuable maincrop Pea The Gladstone. 


for Celery several weeks In advance of 
sowing the seed. The trenches can be 
made between other crops, and there need 
he no waste of labour or space, as it is an 
easy matter to crop between the trenches. 
The food for the roots should be generous 
and the bottom of the trench dug deeply 
before the manure is placed in position, 
and when 0 inches or even more are given 
with a portion of thjtklpp soil incorporated 

Digitized by CjQCKjlC 


mnnd. I always endeavour to have Peas 
as late as possible, and make my last Sow¬ 
ing about June 20th, and, with careful at¬ 
tention, these produce Peas until cut down 
by frost. Sowing should be done carefully, 
placing the seeds about 2 inches apart, 
afterwards thinning to not less than 
4 inches apart when the plants are 2 Inches 
or 2 inches high. Staking must be given 
timely attention, as this operation has a 


from, and most people have their favour¬ 
ites, but I have found the following re¬ 
liable in every wayAutocrat, Dread¬ 
nought, Late Queen, and The Gladstone. 
The last-named (here illustrated) is also 
one of the best maincrop varieties. It has 
long pods slightly curved, invariably con¬ 
taining ten good Peas, opens and shells 
well, pods and Peas of good colour, and 
the latter of esoeUent flavour. At most of 
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the horticultural shows this is the favour¬ 
ite variety, and, I believe, has gained more 
awards than any other variety. 

Lilford Hall Gardena. F. W. G. 


WITLOOF GROWING AND FORCING. 


Tins Is generally served only in high-class 
restaurants, and is considered quite a 
luxury, let there is no more easily grown 
crop, so anyone with a garden may in¬ 
dulge freely of this titbit. It is uc the 
season when Lettuce and other line salads 
are scarce that the home gardener may 
have Witloof in plenty, and It makes an 
excellent and appetising change. It is 
hardy and easy to grow, and if sown in 
time the roots will be strong. Like Sea- 
kale, it may be lifted and forced as re¬ 
quired. As the object is to get good, 
strong roots for forcing, and as the roots 
are long and tapering, the ground should 
be deeply dug and fairly rich. Naturally, 
the stronger the root, the heavier will be 
the tops or leaves when forced. Although 
not particular as to situation, it will do 
best in a rather light and moderately rich 
deep soil. Forming a tap-root similar to 
a long Carrot, It sends its roots straight 
down, and when it can do so freely the 
plants are always much stronger. For 
this reason the ground should be deeply 
stirred while being prepared. The rows 
should be 18 inches apart, and the seed 
sown early in May, half an inch deep. 
When the plants have attained, a height 
of 2 inches to 3 inches, thin out to 5 inches 
apart. After thinning, cultivation must 
be regular, stirring the soil close up to the 
plants to encourage a steady growth. In 
the late fall, when the leaves begin to 
show signs of having completed their 
growth, the roots are lifted and the tops 
cut back to within 2 inches of the crown 
of the root. Store in boxes in a perfectly 
cold shed, that they may be kept quite dor¬ 
mant. From this store the roots can be 
removed in batches as they are required 
for forcing. The number of roots re¬ 
quired at a time for forcing will depend 
on the quantity of salad wanted. The 
blanched heads are of a creamy-white 
colour, very crisp and tender, distinct and 
line in flavour, and generally used as a 
salad in much the same manner as Let¬ 
tuce or Celery. 

Forcing. —To ensure fine blanched heads 
the roots must be forced In complete dark¬ 
ness. There are several methods whereby 
this may be accomplished. Forcing may 
begin In November, and with sufficient 
roots to keep up the supply it will be a 
simple matter to have this delicious salad 
on the table for several months. When 
grown commercially, they are usually 
forced in trenches in the garden, using a 
quantity of manure covering to generate 
the necessary heat. However, for home 
use the cellar is the logical place. Pro¬ 
cure a few boxes all one size, and at least 
IS inches deep. Select roots of equal size, 
and cut the tops back to about 1 inch from 
the crown. The roots may be made of 
equal length by trimming off the bottom, 
so that they average 6 inches to 8 inches 
long. There should be 2 inches of soil in 
the bottom of the box, and the roots 
placed 1 inch apart. The roots may be 
easily placed in correct position if the box 
is tlited on its side. Keep the tops or 
crowns as level as possible, and when the 
box Is full and again set in an upright 
position, cover the crowns of the roots 
with 6 Inches of fine light soil or pure 
sand. Water thoroughly, using the water 
slightly warm, and set the box in the 
warmest part of the cellar. To ensure 
absolute darkness, invert a box of the 
same size over it. As the soil dries out, 
water as required. Growth starts very 
quickly, so that in the^icourse of six days 
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or so the blanched tops may be ready for 
cutting. If the top of the root is not re¬ 
moved when cutting, the roots will con¬ 
tinue to bear for many weeks, but it is 
advisable to make up a fresh lot of roots 
at intervals of a month. Small applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure will be of assist¬ 
ance, and a little bone meal mixed with 
the original toil when planting the roots Is 
also advisable.— Country Gentleman. 


1 VEGETABLE ^ARROWS. 

For ten years I grew Vegetable Marrows 
in old leaf-soil, mainly. I was able to col¬ 
lect about 300 cartloads of tree leaves 
every autumn; some were used in hotbeds, 
others in the stock-yard and piggeries, a 
quantity for leaf-soil for use in the gar¬ 
den, and many loads were used in the 
forcing of Rhubarb and Seakale. A few 
loads were spread out on a very large bed 
devoted annually to the cultivation of 
Vegetable Marrows. , The bed was about 
3 feet deep, composed mainly of rotten 
leaves. All that was done every May was 
to dig out the necessary number of holes, 
put in some good loam and rotted manure 
mixed, and plant the Marrow plants early 
in June. In due course the plants grew 
freely and soon covered the allotted space 
with fruit-bearing haulm. In other cases j 
I have been most successful in growing j 
Marrows on old soil-heaps and in ordinary 
soil borders where rotted manure has been 
mixed with the soil as the latter was 
deeply dug. On well-made hotbeds with a 
surface coating of soil I have failed several 
times, and I know of many other cultiva- | 
tors who have similarly failed. The diffi¬ 
culty was not in growing the plants, but in 
getting the Marrows to set and swell satis- j 
factorily. This I attribute to the over- 
drynese of the soil at times and the resul¬ 
tant checks the plants received. Amateurs 
nged not hesitate to grow Vegetable 
Marrows in very ordinary beds—well en¬ 
riched, of course—and so avoid going to 
the trouble of forming big hotbeds which 
would be more useful for growing Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons. G. G. B. 


SOWING AND PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 
All owners of gardens, even if they are 
only small ones, feel that they must have 
an AsiMirngus-bed, and it often happens, 
judging from my owu observations, that 
such Asparagus-bed does not always afford 
satisfaction. The season is now convenient 
for correcting any of the undesirable fea¬ 
tures present, either by sowing seeds or 
planting new roots. Not until April should 
any attempt be made to plant or sow 
Asparagus, because it is better that new 
growth follow closely, and, in the case of 
seeds, no possible advantage accrues from 
an earlier start. In some soils—notably 
those having heavy clayey subsoils—there 
is often much difficulty in maintaining 
Asparagus-beds in good bearing condition. 
Hardy as the Asparagus plant is, it re¬ 
sents wet and stagnant soils, and refuses 
to respond to haphazard methods of cul¬ 
ture. On the other hand, given suitable 
soil treatment, no vegetable is more easily 
grown. It Is quite optional whether It be 
grown in beds or omlevel ground. Drills 
opened at 18 inches apart and 1* inches 
deep answer well, the resulting plants be¬ 
ing thinned later to about the same dis¬ 
tance between the plants. Instead of sow¬ 
ing in open drills a dibber may be used for 
making holes at these distances both ways. 
This would be the better rule to follow 
when the quantity of seed is limited and 
the extent is governed strictly by space. 
By sowing in drills one is enabled to pro¬ 
vide not onlv for the area actually sown, 
but to extend the plantation a year hence, 


because twice as many plants will occupy 
the ground as are necessary for a per¬ 
manent bed, and it is a simple matter to 
lift all surplus ones, leaving the permanent 
plants at the regulation distance. For 
Planting, drills are best opened with 
the spade. This can be done in light and 
well-pulverised ground w r ith a heavy draw 
hoe, but it is easier and better done with 
the spade. The drills should be from 
2 inches to 3 inches in depth, and not less 
than 4 Inches wdde. Then there will be 
room to spread the roots out and cover 
them completely with fine soil. Care 
should be taken to choose a site quite free 
from perennial weeds, for once these be¬ 
come established in Asparagus-beds there 
is no possible chance of afterwards clear¬ 
ing the ground of them, except by destroy¬ 
ing the bed. Couch Grass, Bindw r eed, and 
Nettles make serious havoc with Aspara¬ 
gus, so that it behoves the planter to be 
careful not to introduce them by any 
chance into the new Asparagus site. There 
is a distinct gain in planting over that of 
sowing, if the object Is to secure the 
earliest possible heads. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Exhibition Carrots and Parsnips.— 

When examining the vegetables staged at 
a show last autumn, I studied, inter alia , 
the Carrots and Parsnips exhibited by 
several amateurs. It was gratifying to 
observe that the judges had given the first 
prizes to Carrots, and also to Parsnips, k 
which were of good table size, and which 
had not the long, useless “ tails ” of the 
specimens exhibited by several of the com¬ 
petitors. One of the alms of good vege¬ 
table cultivators should be to grow them 
In such a way that they will obtain the 
maximum quantity of good food. By this 
I do not mean that quality should be sac¬ 
rificed to size, as we frequently see, but 
that as little of the produce as possible 
should be absolutely useless. It appears 
to me that some of these roots which 
taper away to a long-drawn-out point, 
more resembling cord than anything else, 
do not conform to any com monsense stan¬ 
dard, yet they are looked upon by many as 
the height of quality, and some judges ap¬ 
pear to pander to this idea.—A Border 
Gardener. 

Kohl Rabi. —In some districts Kohl Rabi 
is chiefly cultivated on the farm, and, 
owing to This fact, it has been considered 
by many too coarse, and unsuitable for the 
table. This is a mistake, for not only is 
the vegetable well worth attention for the 
latter purpose, but It makes an admirable 
substitute for Turnips when these fail 
from drought or attacks of fly. It must, 
however, be used in a young state, for 
when too large Kohl Rabi is apt to be 
bitter and tough. Sow from now omvard 
in drills 18 Inches apart, thinning the seed¬ 
lings to 9 inches and treating similarly to 
Turnips. Early Green Vienna and Early 
Purple Vienna are good sorts.—W. McG. 

Drawing teed drills.— A recent remark 
in Gardening concerning the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced by amateurs in drawing shallow 
seed drills with the edge of a hoe reminds 
me of an old practice, and one which I 
always follow In making drills for small 
seedgJ—Carrots, Onions, Leeks, Parsley, 
and so forth. A notch Is cut in the end of 
the handle of a hoe or of a rake, and 
when the line is stretched taut, this notch 
Is fitted on the line. By regulating the 
pressure and pushing the handle of the 
tool up the line a drill of any required 
depth, from the merest depression to a 
couple of inches, can be easily and evenly 
made.—W. McG. 
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HOSES. 


Garden Pests tod friends. 

A WORD ABOUT SOME BUTTER¬ 



FLIES. 

The Brimstone and Peacock butterflies 
are among the loveliest things in the 
garden. The first warm day brings the 
one, to say it is really spring; the other 
makes you less regret the autumn’s com¬ 
ing, while it haunts the Michaelmas 
Daisies. It is a pity to spoil the plea¬ 
sure each gives, by spreading legends 
that they are harmful unless they are. 
And are they? We have been enthu¬ 
siastic about Cabbages these last years. 
There is a common white butterfly that 
lays its eggs on Cabbages; they hatch, 
and the caterpillars eat the leaves. We 
have wanted the Cabbages more than 
usual, so attention was specially called 
-to the butterflies. “And the yellow but¬ 
terflies are as bad as the white/* said' 
the gardener last summer. “ And the 
Peacocks and Tortoiseshells/’ sighed a 
visitor, so she couldn’t admire them as 
she used to. “ Of course, you know they 
ought to be defrayed; they are all bad' 
for our food supply.*’ She knew nothing 
about gardens; but now here is Gar¬ 
dening, in its leading article for Feb¬ 
ruary 8th, repeating the same tale about 
the same butterflies, calling them “ene¬ 
mies,” and only allowing them to live in 
order that some horrid boy may be happy 
in killing them. / 


It is quite true that whites are de¬ 
structive to Cabbages, and Gooseberry 
motlis to Gooseberry leaves, and the win¬ 
ter moth and the Apple moth are enemies 
of Oaks and Apple trees. But the Pea¬ 
cock butterfly lays its eggs on Nettles, not 
on Cabbages. “The young caterpillars 
feed, and, to the best of my knowledge, 
exclusively ” (says Edward Newman in 
“ British Butterflies ”), “ on the leaves 
of that familiar but unpopular plant, the 
common Stinging Nettle.” The Brim¬ 
stone lays on “ twigs of the Buckthorns 
(Rhamnus Frangula and R. catharticus), 
the only shrubs on which the caterpillar 
is known to feed.” It is most interest¬ 
ing to see the way in which a female 
Brimstone will hover over a hedge of 
mixed shrubs, “and select with unerring 
instinct the occasional Buckthorns 
among9t Hazel, Dogwood, and all the 
rest.” (Here, again, no Cabbages.) 
“ Hardly ever, by any chance, is the egg 
of one species of butterfly laid on the 
food-plant of another. There are, how¬ 
ever, occasional exceptions, and these 
very exceptions display an amount of 
botanical knowledge which, of course, we 
must consider as instinctive, possessed 
by these females that cannot fail to ex¬ 
cite our admiration. When the usual 
food-plant is not at hand, and the egg 
must be extruded, the most nearly allied 
species is selected; when the common 
Buckthorn cannot be found', the rarer i9 
made to supply its place. And cater¬ 
pillars uniformly refuse almost every¬ 
thing except the leaves of that particular 
species of tree, shrub, or herb on which 
the parent had laid its egg.” 

“ Every English boy,” says Edward 
Newman, “until humanised by entomo¬ 
logy, kills or hurts whatever he can.” 
When garden lovers talk, as on p. 01, 
about having “the will to exterminate the 
whole race of Peacock butterflies,” and' 
“ no compunction in killing ” the beau¬ 
tiful Brimstone which comes like a flying 
Primrose, it seems as if they, too, need 
a little “ humanising by entomology.” 

Origiral from J- E. N. 
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ROSE MELODY. 

This is a decorative H.T. of the highest 
merit, and one also which Is rapidly taking 
front rank among the best forcing varie¬ 
ties. It is one of the numerous company 
of pedigree seedling Roses sent out by 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, New- 
townards, Co. Down, having been distri¬ 
buted some eight years ago. It is of a 
pure deep saffron-yellow colour, the edges 
of the petals of a decided primrose shade, 
the twain harmonising in a most pleasing 
manner. Of large size and beautifully 


from the utility standpoint by florist de¬ 
corator or market grower. As a yellow- 
flowered Rose, it is of a vigorous habit of 
growth. Its grass-green foliage has the 
reputation of being mildew-proof. Table 
decorations wholly of Melody, as seen at 
recent summer exhibitions of the National 
Rose Society, are among the most sump¬ 
tuous I have seen. 

E. n. Jenkins. 

-The popularity of this Hybrid Tea 

Rose is wonderful, yet hardly to be 
wondered at. Its one great fault is its 


Rose Melody . 


formed, the flowers, w'hicli are abundantly 
produced, are borne erect on stiff stems, 
thereby showing to considerable advantage 
when grown outside. The variety possesses 
a rich perfume. Compared with that popu¬ 
lar yellow' Rose, Lady Hillingdon, Melody 
is less rich in colour ; nor has it the superb 
length of petal, w’hich is responsible for 
the elegant grace, and doubtless not a 
little of the iK>pularity to wdiich Lady 
Hillingdon lias attained. The weak points 
of the last named—viz., thinness and few¬ 
ness of petals, with spindly footstalks to 
the flowers—are in Melody replaced by 
great substance of petal, flower fulness, 
and stout, erectly carried footstalks— 
matters of no small import, whether in 
relation to its gardqff ^hlug or og fudged 
Digitizes by 
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habit of growth, which, although not what 
one would call weakly, is not over vigor¬ 
ous. It is very free flow r ering, the ex¬ 
quisitely formed, solid buds being borne 
on long, firm stems that are for the most 
part sent out almost horizontally. This 
is a somewhat troublesome habit, espe¬ 
cially In rainy weather, when the blooms 
often get splashed with mud. In colour 
the flow'er is very pleasing, the middle 
being deep saffron-yellow, with paler yel¬ 
low on the outer petals. For cutting it is 
one of the best, and it lias been used in 
the decoration of many first-prize tables 
at the National Rose Society’s shows. 
Growers of Roses in pots must include 
this variety, which is one of the finest for | 
the purpose. 
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THE WEEK’S IlfOftK- 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Muscats. —Afford early Muscats a 
night temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., 
and for tne day 75 dogs., with a further 
rise of 5 degs. with solar heait. Maintain a 
healthy humid atmosphere, to assist the 
fast-tswelling berries and husband as much 
sun-heat at closing time as is safe to do. 
Ventilate carefully, especially when the 
weather (promises to 'be of a fitful nature, 
and lie ware of cold currents of air, which 
oft times occur when heavy clouds obscure 
the sun for a time. Water the border as 
often as is needful, and apply stimulants 
in sufficient quantity and at frequent in¬ 
tervals, so a.s to keep the Vines in a vigor¬ 
ous growing condition. Do not be in too 
great a burry to thin the berries of later 
Muscats, or, at any rate, until it can be 
seen which are the l>est set, and which are 
seedless. Other varieties of 

Late Grapes are now swelling apace, and 
require plenty of assistance at the roots in 
the shape of stimulants, which are best 
applied when watering takes place. At¬ 
tend to the stopping of sub-laterals, which, 
if frequently carried out, can bo done with 
the finger and thumb. To save fire-heat, 
close as early as is consistent with safety. 
Keep late Ham bras well ventilated, and 
as .soon as the berries are well set reduce 
the bunches to safe numbers, and start 
thinning. 

Early Peaches which have finished ston¬ 
ing should be finally thinned, leaving one 
fruit to each square foot of trelldsing 
covered by each individual tree, and these, 
as far as it is possible to do, in the best 

S o&itious on the upper sides of the trees. 

[ the leaving of a few* jjendent fruits is 
unavoidable, elevate them on (strips of 
lath, so that they get all the light obtain¬ 
able. Nectarines may always lie left 
somewhat closer than Peaches, but lie care¬ 
ful to avoid overcropping. Once stoumg 
is completed, the trees will, if necessary, 
stand hafd forcing with impunity. Other¬ 
wise, proceed a is lief ore with regard to 
temperatures and routine matters, such as 
border watering, vaporising, etc. A final 
dressing of a fruit manure should follow 
the thinning of the crop. Prick this in 
and mulch with short manure. The suc¬ 
ceeding crop in the second house having 
l>een reduced to fair proportions, no more 
thinning must be indulged in until the 
stoning is passed. In the meantime, give 
every attention to the tying in of young 
wood, the stopping of laterals, and tho¬ 
roughly syringing the foliage daily. This, 
with the keeping of the border in a pro¬ 
per state of moisture and careful and tree 
ventilation, teiul to preserve the leaves 
in a healthy condition and keep insects at 
bay. 

Seakale. —Push on with the planting of 
Seakale for growing on as single crowns for 
forcing, as well as for forming plantations 
in the open to afford la.te supplies of Kale. 
In the first instance, plant the cuttings 18 
inches apart in raws the same distance or 
2 feet asunder, according to space at com¬ 
mand. Let the tops of the cuttings be 
level with the soil, and cover each with a 
handful of ashes to protect the young 
growths from slugs. The same care is 
necessary with regard to the planting in 
the latter instance, only in this case plant 
the cuttings in groups of three in the form 
of a triangle at net less than 3 feet apart, 
but 4 feet is better, and allow the same 
distance between the rows. This allows of 
ample space for the placing of pots, 
mounds of ashes, etc., over the crowns 
when the time arrives for covering them 
down, as well as for getting about between 
the rows. Not only should the ground 
have been heavily manured before it was 
dug, but once the cuttings begin to grow 
freely they should be well fed from. the 
surface at frequeut^intervals with nitro¬ 
genous manures, f py yQ I A W - 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Gooseberries and Currants. —The Goose¬ 
berry crop promises well, but this fruit is 
easily damaged by late spring frosts at the 
present (Stage. Almost as soon as the 
leaves are formed they are often attacked 
by the Gooseberry and Currant saw fly, 
which commences to hatch early in May. 
Prompt measures should .be taken to de¬ 
stroy these pests. The shoots should be 
examined two or three times a week for 
the purpose of dost raying any caterpillars 
tlufct may be found, pinching them between 
the finger and thumb. A dusting of fine 
lime and isoot is often beneficial to the 
trees, (ax dt destroys many insects on the 
plants and in the ground. Arsenate of 
lead or .some other poisonous insecticide is 
more efficacious, but there is danger of 
florae getting on to the fruits, and I prefer 
not to use these poisons except in extreme 
cases, and then the fruits should lx> well 
washed l>efore they are used. Currants 
also promise a veiy heavy crap. Green 
and black fly often infest the young shoots 
of Currant bushes. These may be de¬ 
stroyed by syringing with Quassia Extract. 
Next morning the bushes .should be tho¬ 
roughly washed with clear water, using 
the Jiose-pipe or garden engine. 

Mulching fruit trees. — The general 
mulching of fruit trees is now receiving 
attention. Heavy mulchings should be 
avoided, unless the soil is warm and dry, 
two or three light dressings at intervals 
being preferable to one heavy mulch ap¬ 
plied early. Established trees from which 
good crops of fruit are expected require 
stimulants from the time the fruit com¬ 
mences (swelling until it is nearly ripe, 
hence the advantage of covering the l>or- 
ders (especially those at the foot of a 
south wall) with short manure or fresh 
stable litter which has not 1 km?h robbed of 
the droppings for Mushroom culture. 
Fresh stable litter is a very suitable mulch 
for stone fruits against south walls, as it 
charges the dry, warm surface with am¬ 
monia, and acts as a -stimulant to the 
foliage. Continue to disbud and thin out 
superfluous edioots and fruits, but avoid 
thinning the (fruits too severely. 

Brussels Sprouts that were pricked out 
from (the earliest sowing on a south Ixxfder 
are now sufficiently advanced to Ik? planted 
in their permanent quarters. I he row s 
should ho 3 feet apart, with a distance of 
2 feet 6 inches between each plant. Lift 
each plant carefully with a ball of soil 
attached to tho roots, and make the soil 
very firm when planting. For later batches 
I prefer tho dwarf varieties, which require 
rather less room. Cauliflowers recently 
planted out should l>e examined frequently, 
to ascertain if the roots require moisture, 
as dryness at the root may result in 
stunted growth and the plants ljolting. 
Endeavour to grow these plants without a 
cheek from start to finish. Another small 
■sowing of Early Giant and Autumn Giant 
will be made, as these varieties, provided 
they are lifted during November aiul 
placed in cold frames, will furnish a supply 
of small heads of good quality up till mid¬ 
winter. Provided the weather is favour¬ 
able, I make my first sowing of 

Scarlet Runners in the open about May 
8th. When the young plants .sown in 
boxes are a few inches high they will lie 
planted out in trenches prepared for them 
by digging in plenty of decomposed 
manure. Protection from cold winds can 
be afforded bv means of Spruce branches. 
Slugs also must be guarded against, the 
best deterrent -being a dusting of hot lime 
applied in the early morning. During hot 
and dry weather Runner Beans -should be 
watered frequently with liquid manure. 

Seakale. — The young sets recently 
planted out will have their shoots reduced 
to one, leaving the (Strangest, and every 
encouragement given the plants to make a 
robust growth. E. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Early cauliflowers. —On a sheltered bor¬ 
der a batch of early Cauliflowers may now 
be put out. Drills about 4 inches deep 
should be cut out for their reception, the 
shelter thus given encouraging growth in 
the early stages of the plants. In addi¬ 
tion, it is -advisable to cover at night for a 
time -with flower-pots, removing these in 
tho morning. 

Cabbages. —The soil being now in excel¬ 
lent condition, opportunity should be 
taken to give the plants put out in 
autumn, and now making rapid progress, 
a further dusting of chemical manure, or, 
failing that, of soot, tho dressing being 
followed by a thorough hoeing. A suc- 
eosMo-nal -planting from the seed-bed can 
now be made, a larger variety, ouch as 
Early York, Daniel’s* Defiance, or Win- 
ningstadt, lading used on this occasion. 

Savoys.— Sowings of Drumhead Savoy 
and of Early Him are now due; but these 
need not !>e large, as a further sowing may 
be made later on. 

Broccoli. —No one ever hurries the sow¬ 
ing of Broccoli, but a little seed of such 
kinds as Ye items Self-protecting and of 
Walcheren may now go in. Plants from 
-such a sowing are very useful in late 
autumn, and succeed the later kinds of 
Cauliflowers, like Eclipse and Autumn 
Giant. 

Peas and Beans. —Plants wliich have 
l>e©n raised in pots and boxes, and well 
hardened off, can now go out. In the case 
of Peas, the young plants should be (Shel¬ 
tered by short, vspriggy stakes, while the 
Beans may lx? planted in trenches as ad¬ 
vised above for Cauliflowers, the soil being 
afterwards filled in round tiie stems. 

The vegetable garden.— As time permits, 
persevere with the remainder of the dig¬ 
ging, with the making and preparing of 
Celery trenches, and with the forking-up 
of quarters which will presently be sown 
or planted. Smv small quantities of T*ur- 
mips and of Lettuces. A few more lines of 
stump-rooted Ourrots may go in, and fthe 
quarter for tho bulk of tne maincrop ean 
be well blackened with soot, forked, and 
levelled, in readiness for early (sowing. 

Flower garden. —Where the beds have 
not been used for a spring display, they 
may now be (taken in hand, manured ac¬ 
cording to their requirements, and dug. 
Many have found that lasting displays can 
be made by the substitution of hardy an¬ 
nuals for the older (and more orthodox, 
perhaps) bedding plants. Such annuals 
may include Lavatera trimestris, Neino- 
pliila insignis, Cosmos—the early-flowering 
kinds—Nasturtium Empress of India, ana 
others. Where it is intended to use these 
or similar annuals, it is inadvisable to 
manure the beds, as too rich soil encou¬ 
rages rank growth at the expense of bloom. 
Where tho beds are in Grass, let these be 
neatly edged previous to digging, and 
where they are edged with Box, the 
Box may be cut into shape at this time. 

It is, I know, customary to delay cutting 
Box until later in the season, but I have 
for years attended to it at this time, and 
the result lias always been quite satis¬ 
factory. 

Wall trees. —In addition to Peaches and 
Nectarines on walls, the expanding blooms 
of Plums begin to call for attention as re¬ 
gards hand pollination. Insect life is de¬ 
pendent uiHMi the season, and this is quite 
a late one. It is, therefore, always iinore 
conducive to a free set if artificial fertilisa¬ 
tion be -done. It is worthy of note that 
Plum Reine Claude de Bavay was in bloo-m 
before the other trees had more than half 
opened the majority of their buds. Pears 
are advancing very rapidly. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums. —These, too, 
can 'be planted when sufficiently hardened 
off. Slugs are fond of the young plants 
when first put out, and dustings of soot 
are needed to keep these pest*s at bay until 
the stems become too woody to suit their 
taste. After planting, put in the stakes. 

W. McGuffoq. 

lialmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 
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OUTDOOR 

SEA HOLLIES (Ebyngium). 

For the border, rock garden, or in groups 
on the lawn, few plants yield a greater 
oharm from the size and colour of in¬ 
volucres and steins. The stems are eo 
beautiful with their vivid steel-blue tints, 
svimomited with an involucre even more 
brilliant, that the effect of good large 
groups is hardly excelled by that of any 
plants that live in our climate. Beautiful 
a.s the Sea Hollies are in the oi>en air, their 
value is as great, even greater, when 
utilised for Indoor decoration, few more 
effective arrangements being conceivable 
than an association of their tall sprays of 
lustrous steel-blue bracts with the flower- 
scapes of the bright orange Alstromeria 
aurautica, numerous other combinations 


PIiflflTS. 

drainage is perfect. E. alpinum may be 
made an exception to the above directions, 
as in the south of England, at any rate, it 
prefers a shady spot in a good stiff soil. 
Much the same treatment will also answer 
in the case of E. OliveFianum. 

The only really safe way to increase 
these Sea Hollies is from seed. Some few 
sorts may be increased by division or root 
cuttings, but they take such a long time to 
recover that a vigorous batch may be 
raised from seed in about the same time. 
Sow the seed in irnns as soon as gathered, 
and place in a cold-frame. The seeds will 
germinate in the spring, and if proi>eiiy 
managed will be ready to plant out the 
following year. These plants often sow 



Cut flower spikes of JZryngium amethystinum. 


also being available. The great diversity 
In the form of the leaves is very interest¬ 
ing. ranging from the great Fandanus-like 
foliage of E. pandanifolium to the very 
.small Thistle-like leaves of E. dichotomum. 
Those belonging to the randanus set are 
useful among flue-leaved plants. Their 
leaves being mostly of a thick succulent 
nature are not liable to be damaged by cold 
nights in early autumn; indeed, in all but 
very damp places or heavy soils they con¬ 
tinue effective as regards foliage all 
through the winter. E. alpinum, E. 
Oiiverianum, E. giganteum, and the finer 
herbaceous species are very useful for 
borders, and the more valuable for this 
irur[K>so owing to the length of time they 
continue in bloom, and for the long time 
they retain their handsome blue tints. A 
good rich and well-drained soil suits most 
of the species, ns damp carries off more of 
the tender species during winter than cold. 
Protection is not needed, as the Sea Hollies 
will stand any exposure so long as the 
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themselves, and seedlings come up in all 
sorts of places. 

The under-mentioned are a few of the 
best kinds:— 

E. ALi'iNUM. —This, when well grown, is 
certainly not suriuissed in beauty by any 
plant in the genus. It does well in shady 
borders, developing a tint almost equal to 
that when the plant is fully exposed to 
sunshine. The involucres, as well as the 
stems, are of a beautiful blue, and its 
flow'er-stems, averaging about 2 feet high, 
appear during July and August. 

E. amethystinum. —This lias been con¬ 
founded with the much more robust E. 
Oiiverianum, although they hav$ little in 
common. E. amethystinum rarely exceed¬ 
ing 1 foot to 1$ feet in height, is of a some¬ 
what straggling habit, and lias flow^r- 
lieads and stems of the finest amethyst- 
blue. Apart from the great beauty of its 
flower-heads and stems, this plant is chiefly 
welcome on account of its pretty dwairf 
habit. It answers well for a first or second 


row in the border, and makes on the rock 
garden charming little groups. It can be 
increased by division, and is easily raised 
from seed. It flowers during July and 
August. 

E. giganteum.— This does well in almost 
all positions and varieties of soil. The 
large flower-heads are excellent for winter 
decoration, and, although not highly 
coloured like those of many of the others, 
they make pretty bouquets arranged with 
Grasses. It is an excellent plant for 
grouping, and in large masses it forms a 
very picturesque object, growing from 3 
feet to 4 feet high, with stout stems and 
deeply lobed, spiny, glaucous leaves. The 
involucre, of eight to nine large, oval, 
spiny leaves, pale grey or glaucous, is very 
effective. 

E. maritimum. —This, growing along the 
coast in company with the Oyster plant 
(Mertensia mari.tdma), is a very pretty 
kind, and does well in a stiff, loamy soil. 
It is one of the most glaucous of the spe¬ 
cies, flow’ering from July to October, and 
grow from 0 inches to lj feet high. 

E. Olivekianum. —This is of easy culti¬ 
vation, and the abundance of Its highly 
coloured flower-heads makes it attractive 
in the flower border. It grows 2 feet to 
3 feet and often 4 feet in height. The ten 
to twelve bracts composing the involucre 
are longer than the head of flowers, and 
have about half a dozen teeth on each 
side. It ripens seed freely, and in this 
way it may be readily increased. 

Other attractive kinds are E. Rourgati, 
camj>estre, cieruleum. planum, of which 
there is a very lieautiful variety, dicho¬ 
tomum, triquetrum, creticum, glaciale, and 
Spina-album. 

The Pandanus group. —To this group, 
chiefly natives of Mexico and Brazil, be¬ 
long some of the extraordinary forms in 
this genus. Beginning with E. Serra. we 
have a large, broad-leaved species w r ith 
curious double spines ; Carrierei, said to 
be the finest of all, having a compact habit 
combined with large, beautiful leaves. E. 
bromeliafolium is a charming plaint, 
striking and distinct in habit, and forming 
elegant Yucca-like tufts, with its graceful 
leaves surmounted by whitish flower- 
heads. E. pandanifolium is very effective 
when growui as an isolated plant on a 
lawn. E. Lasseauxi is nearly allied, and 
quite hardy in the open air. There are 
others worthy of attention for their fine 
foliage, but not so beautiful in colour as 
the European Sea Hollies. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris bed. — I am preparing to plant a bed 
of Flag or Bearded Irises, also English 
and Spanish, next autumn, and should be 
glad to know what perennials I could 
plant among them to flower during the 
summer after the Irises have ceased 
blooming and ensure a bright bed till the 
autumn. The bed measures 20 feet by 
0 feet and is in a hot, dry situation.— 
G. O. M. N. 

[If you arrange to plant, say, ten good 
varieties of “ Flag ” or “ Bearded ” Irises 
through the centre of the bed and 100 each 
of English and Spanish Irises, arranging 
these in groups on either side, you will not 
have much space left to fill, and you could 
hardly do w T ith less quantities than those 
stated. By restricting the planting of the 
bulbous Irises to the intervals between the 
Flag Irises more room would be available. 
In such circumstances you could plant 
Lychnis Arkwrig^ti, Gaillardias, Aster 
hevigatus, A. A melius Perry's Favourite, 
A. A. Framfleldi, A. ericoides Desire, 
Heucheras of sorts, Geum Heldreiehi 
splendens, Rudbeckia Newmani, Sedum 
spectabile atropurpureum, and the like. 
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The dry, hot situation precludes the plant¬ 
ing of many things, e.g., Carpathian and 
allied Bellflowers, which are most useful 
among late-flowered subjects. These, how¬ 
ever, would not prove a great success un¬ 
less the ground was richly prepared and 
the plants watered in times of drought. 

A mixed arrangement of Antirrhinums or 
hybrid Pentetemons, with an ample border¬ 
ing of Violas, would probably afford as 
much colour beauty and variety as any¬ 
thing and for the longest period. With the 
exception of the Violap, however, these 
should be planted in spring.] 

Growing the Belladonna Lily.— I shall 
b 3 much obliged for some cultural hints 
for Belladonna Lilies. I have had a num¬ 
ber of bulbs for a couple of years, but have 
had practically no flowers. They are 
planted’at the foot of a wall facing south, 
which, I understood, was the correct situa¬ 
tion. I wonder have I planted them too 
deeply. The top of the bulbs is about 
G inches below the surface. I think t 
heard someone say lately that they should 
be only just covered and that stones, or 
slates, or something of ttyit sort (should be 
put underneath to prevent the roots going 
down. If the bulbs should be replanted, 
when should this be done?—C. J. Lane, 
Thom Hill, Cork. 

[There is no plant better suited to the 
hottest position any garden can offer than 
the above-named, provided the one thing 
so essential to succeed, viz., a well-prepared 
bed of good loamy soil, of not less thau 
2J feet deep, is assured. In this particu¬ 
lar at least there must be no half mea¬ 
sures and no makeshifts. Good turfy 
loam, some well-decayed manure, and a 
little old mortar-rubbish or charcoal, with 
sharp sand or grit, should constitute the 
mixture, unless the natural soil Is suffi¬ 
ciently good of itself. The bulbs are of 
large size, and should be planted fully 
G inches deep. The base of a south wail 
and the narrow border in front of the 
greenhouse are among the best places for 
successfully growing this fine plant. It is, 
perhaps, difficult to say when is the best 
time for the removal of this Lily, for it is 
most Impatient at any time of being dis¬ 
turbed. The dry bulbs, however, should 
be planted as soon ns received, and where 
plantations already exist the best seasons 
for replanting, when this is deemed ex- | 
IKidient, are so soon as growth is matured 
in June, or equally good, immediately the 
flowering is over in September. In any 
case, the bulbs, even of the largest size, 
will take at least two years to recover 
from the check. For this the amateur 
must be prepared, and so avoid further 
disturbance.] 

Colohlcum oroclflorum.— An interesting 
spring-flowering Oolehicum, sharing this 
distinction with C. luteum, which comes 
from Kashmir and Afghanistan. C. croci- 
florum, which flowered in the middle of 
March, bears small blooms, pure white 
within, but each segment has a narrow 
strip of brownish colour running down the 
centre on the outside. Well-drained soil 
and a sunny position are necessary for 
both these species. C. luteum has flowers 
of a golden-yellow colour and is not very 
common .—Irish Gardening. 


Bcilla siblrica multiflora.— This variety 
is distinct from the common form in the 
longer spikes, carrying more flowers, and 
usually blooming earlier, though growing 
side by side In the same soil and situation 
It is a useful plant for the rock garden and 
the front.of a border, as well as many little 
nooks and odd corners where early flowers 
are welcome in the opening months of the 
year .—Irish Gardening. 
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PLANTS FOR CONSERVATORY. 

I have a cold conservatory facing north 
attached to my house. It is my intention 
to supply sufficient heat to keep the frost 
out during the cold weather. I should be 
greatly obliged if you would let me know 
what plants you would advise me to place 
therein. I am particularly anxious to hide 
the bare walls, either by a climbing plant 
(evergreen flowering if possible) or by tall 
plants. There is only one broad shelf, 
about 3 feet G inches from the ground, and 
the conservatory is about 9 feet high. 

F. P. D. 

[As your conservatory faces north and 
is, in all probability, completely shut away 
from the sun, you will have to depend 
principally upon flne-foliaged plants to 
furnish it. Subjects suitable for clothing 
the wall are Cassia corymbosu (with dark 
green pinnate leaves and yellow flowers), 
Hibbertia dentata (bronzy-green leaves 
and yellow flowers), and Passiflora ecerulea 
racemosa (with bluish-purple flowers). As 
the situation is so much shaded, these 
might not bloom so freely as they other¬ 
wise would. The Camellia is a splendid 
plant for training to a wall, and one that 
will flower more satisfactorily when 
shaded than many other subjects. All of 
the above will need securing to the wall, 
but there is a climbing member of the Fig 
family known as Ficus repens that will 
attach itself to the wall after the manner 
of Ivy. It does not flower, apd the dark 
green leaves are about the size of one*s 
finger-nail. 

Of flne-foliaged plants that will thrive 
under such conditions may be mentioned 
Aralia Sieboldi and its variegated-leaved 
form, Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island 
Pine), Asparagus Sprengeri, which will do 
well in hanging baskets, Aspidistra lurida 
and its variegated variety, Grevillea 
robusta, Isolepis gracilis, a drooping, 
Grass-Uke plant suitable for the edging of 
a stage, and the white and yellow varie¬ 
gated forms of the Snakes-beard, Ophio- 
pogon spiedtum and Q. Jaburan. 

The hardier greenhouse Ferns, too, will 
suit your purpose, namely, Adiantum 
cuneatuni, Adiantum decorum, Asplenium 
Colensoi, Asplenium dimorphuin, Cyrto- 
mium falcatum, Davallia canariensls, 
Dnvallia clegans, Lastrea lepida, Nephro- 
dium molle corymbiferum, Nephrolepls 
exaltnta, Onychium japonicum,' Osmunda 
IKilustris, Poly podium aureum, and several 
kinds of Pteris, notably cretica major, 
cretica albo-lineatn, serrulata, represented 
by many varieties, tremula, and Wimsetti. 

The best Palms for / the purpose are 
Chamcerops humilis, Corypha australis, 
Kentia Belmoreana, Kentia Forsteriana, 
Phcenlx canariensis, and Rhapis flabelli- 
formis. If the house is as much shaded 
as your note implies, we cannot, with con¬ 
fidence, recommend any flowering plants, 
though Imantophyllum miniatum, which 
produces large heads of salmon-coloured 
flowers in the spring, might succeed. Even 
when out of bloom its long, dark green, 
strap-shaped leaves are very ornamental. 
Fuchsias might flower in a satisfactory 
manner during the summer.] 


Chrysanthemums.— The majority of the 
plants will now be ready for a shift into 5- 
inch or 6-inch pots, according to variety 
and vigour. A rough compost will be 
found more serviceable a.t this stage; three- 
parts of good loam and one of leaf-mould 
and sand in combination, with a slight 
dash of soot, will be found satisfactory. 
Water carefully for a time, and keep the 
plants close for a day or two, shading in 
the event of bright sunshine. 


fruit. 

MULCHING FRUIT-TREES. 

I have some fruit-trees against a warm 
wall—Plums, Cherries, Peaches, and Pears. 
The wall faces south-west. There is no 
water supply here, and the only watering 
they can get is occasionally weak liquid- 
manure from cesspool. I would be much 
obliged if you could tell me whether 
mulching is the best plan of conserving 
moisture, and when it should be applied, 
and whether it should be applied to all the 
trees. P. Armitage. 

Nettlebed Vicarage , 

Henley‘On-Thai\ies. 

[The mulching of fruit-trees is not 
always carried out as it. should be. Many 
persons put on a tiiiek covering of manure 
over the surface of established trees in the 
autumn, leaving it there until decomposi¬ 
tion has entirely taken place. This is a 
great mistake and a practice likely to lead 
to bad results in many cases. Mulching 
is really carried out to conserve the mois¬ 
ture in the soil. Anbther object in mulch¬ 
ing is to encourage surface roots. When 
the soil is baked dry on the surface the 
roots seem to shrink frota such unfavour¬ 
able conditions, and dive deeper in quest 
of that moisture which is denied them on 
the surface. Those persons who practise 
mulching of established fruit-trees in the 
autumn and winter cannot have any other 
reason for so doing than that of adding 
stimulating food to the trees. Mulching is 
not the best way to carry this out; the 
process of absorption is too slow to be 
efficacious. The evil of autumn and winter 
mulchings is great; by its presence the 
chief factor towards success is absent— 
that of the sun warming the roots and soil 
in the early spring and summer. Estab¬ 
lished trees, such as Peaches on walls, or, 
indeed, any kind, do not need mulching 
until the crop is assured; then this addi¬ 
tion of food helps to swell the fruit. The 

Materials fob mulching are not always 
well chosen. The constituent portions of 
the soil should determine in some measure 
the kind of manure that is best suited to 
give the greatest assistance to the tree. 
A heavy soil, which is naturally much 
colder than a light one, owing to its 
greater retention of moisture, should not 
have the kind of manure that is calcu¬ 
lated to render it still colder laid on the 
surface. Partly - decayed horee - manure, 
with a fair amount of short straw amongst 
it, is the best kind of manure for strong 
land, especially if a good quantity <>f 
wood-ashes can be added to it. Light 
sandy soils are benefited by the addition 
of cow-manure. In the case of newly- 
planted trees it is the rule in all well- 
managed gardens to apply some partly-de¬ 
cayed manure to the surface so if directly 
the trees are planted, the object being two¬ 
fold : to protect the roots from frost dur¬ 
ing winter, and to maintain the soil in a 
moist state during the summer. This not 
only minimises the labour in applying 
water to the roots during very dry 
weather, but keeps the soil in a better 
state than when artificial watering is re¬ 
sorted to. The evil of mulching is that 
the manure robs the roots and soil of the 
benefit that should accrue from the sun 
shining upon them at a certain time of the 
year. Many persons do not think of this; 
if they do, they do not take the trouble to 
remedy the evil. If the mulching were re¬ 
moved the first week in May or earlier, 
according to the state of the weather, 
being simply drawn off to one side and 
then allowed to remain for at least three 
weeks, when it could be replaced pro¬ 
vided hot and dry weather necessitated its 
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employment for maintaining the soil in a 
moist state, better results would follow. 
Trees that are planted high—as they 
should be in soil which is at all heavy or 
wet—are much more likely to suffer from 
drought than those which have their roots 
deeper in the soil. If anyone will try the 
experiment of removing the mulching 
from newly-planted Apple-tree9 and allow 
it to remain on others all the year without 
it break* he will quickly see the difference 
in the growth of the trees under the two 
methods. Where the removal of the 
mulching is neglected the growth is poor 
ns compared with the other x>lan. See also 
Calendar Notes, p. 232.] 


SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF 
RASPBERRIES. 

The plantations of Raspberries should be 
attended to as soon as the fruit is all 
gathered. In the first place the old stems 
that have borne the fruit should be cut 
cleau away, and also as much of the young 
growth as is not wanted to furnish fruit- 
bearing canes for next year should be dealt 
with in the same w r ay. It is surprising 
what a difference it makes to the next 
season’s crop when the roots are relieved 
of this burden of useless growth. The 
young shoots left get very much stronger 
and better ripened, because they not only 
have all the nourishment of the roots, but 
also more light and air. As a consequence, 
the fruiting canes get well hardened and 
in proi»er condition to produce a crop. I 
know it is a common rule to leave Rasp¬ 
berries untouched until the autumn, and 
then to have a general clear-out, but such 
treatment is wrong. The plan I have re¬ 
ferred to is the proper one to pursue, 
especially in gardens w’here space is 
limited. In the cultivation of Raspberries 
the preparations for the next season’s crop 
should begin, a§ I have showm, directly the 
fruit is cleared from the old canes; the 
young ones should then receive attention. 
Instead of allowing them to be blown 
about by the wind they should be made 
secure to the supports—in fact, they must 
be taken as much care of during the re¬ 
maining part of the summer as will be the 
case in the spring. 

In preparing the canes for next year 
there is no reason whatever wdiy a greater 
number should be left now than are 
wanted; it is as easy to decide at the pre¬ 
sent time liow many will be needed to 
furnish a crop as in the winter, while the 
removal of all useless growth, as I have 
already said, will further strengthen the 
canes that are left. No crop is more in¬ 
fluenced by the quality of the soil than 
Raspberries. Whether the soil be light or_ 
heavy, if it is deficient in manurial matter 
the growth will be weak and the fruit 
small in size, while in w T ell-manured 
ground the crop will be of a quite oppo¬ 
site character. It is not possible to do 
much now T to strengthen weakly canes un¬ 
less there is liquid-manure or sewage- 
water available; where either of these 
stimulants is at. hand a good deal may be 
done to improve the growth. If the roots 
can be given a good soaking once a w r eek 
for a month it will do a vast amount of 
good, while a good mulch of rotten manure 
laid on the surface would further 
strengthen the joung canes. Overcrowd¬ 
ing of the growth must be avoided, and the 
canes should he left their whole length 
until the winter. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old Strawberry plants.— Last September 
I found it necessary to destroy a part of 
my Strawberry bed. The plants had 
fruited well for three years. On lifting 
them I noticed the large number of plump 
ciowns on the outside portjop of each 
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clump, 90 I decided to part the clumps and 
I>ot up the best of each. This I did, using 
(H-inch pots and placing from two to five 
or six crowns in each pot. In November 
the pots were well filled with roots and 
the leaves were ri]>euing nicely. The 
plants were brought on under glass with 
the aid of sun-heat alone till the flowering 
stage was reached, when the pipes were 
W’armed only during the night. The result 
is highly satisfactory, as the flow f ers are 
strong and plentiful ; not, of course, quite 
so strong as those borne by young, well- 
prepared runners, but well worth the 
trouble.—G. G. B. 

Fruit-tree washes and bees. —Those who 
have occasion to administer “ washes ” to 
fruit trees will probably like to know r that 
experts in beekeeping say a lime and sul¬ 
phur wash is noit harmful to bees. Chemi¬ 
cal w'ashes certainly are, but being in 
themselves by their odour objectionable to 
bees, trees so treated are avoided by the 
fruit gardener’s best friends. Should 
such washes not tlirow T off an odour, it is 


as well to add something, such as 
paraffin, to keep bees away during the 
period when the poison is operative. But 
two points are obvious in this maibter: 
First, that bees are not likely to visit fruit 
trees except w T heu in bloom. Second, that 
the flowering period' is the very time when 
spraying or washing should not be done. 
—B. R. H. 

Apple Charles Ross. — This Apple, 
figured and described in the issue of 
April 19th, p. 191, never fails to crop w T illi 
me, and last season, w’hen most of the 
trees w T ere bare of fruit, all trees of this 
variety carried an average crop of first- 
class fruit. It does equally w T ell as a 
pyramid or espalier trained. I have not 
tried it as a standard. Another point in 
its favour is that the trees usually start 
to crop when young. In a heavy soil the 
fruits are of splendid colour, and the 
flavour good. It is worthy of note that 
large samples have the least flavour, but 
those of medium size are excellent during 
November and December.—F. W. G., 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Northants. 


BEE S. 

“BEE-KEEPING FOR PROFIT.”* 

It is, I suppose, an impossibility for any¬ 
one to produce a book on practical bee¬ 
keeping which shall satisfy every require¬ 
ment, as it arises, in the cult and w’hich 
shall commend itself all round in its 
methods to every beekeeper. One book has 
advantages over another, and where one 
fails, another meets the deficiency. One 
writer makes more of this point and 
another w r riter of that. These are days, 
without doubt, in which every encourage¬ 
ment is to be given to the beginner, and to 
the i>erson who is not quite certain about 
taking up bees or not. To know of a book 
to place in the hands of such people is what 
lovers of bees and those w r ho wish to ex¬ 
tend the art often want. Mr. W. S. 
Morley’s “ Bee-keeping for Profit ” seems 
to be a book of such a kind. It is simply 
WTitten, and short, comprehensive, and 
accurate. Many of the hints are common 


sense and a bit out of the ordinary, w r bich 
fact stimulates in the beekeeper that 
adaptability to circumstances which always 
will stand the beekeeper in good stead. Of 
all industries it may safely be said that 
bee-keeping is one which is chiefly learin 
in the school of experience. Originality 
and enterprise are often called for. Con¬ 
sequently, any book w r hich i6 not over¬ 
burdened by a mass of detail, and which 
provides a safe, reliable “ take-off,” is one 
to welcome and recommend to beginners. 
This book under review is a ^rvlceable 
A.B.C. in bee-keeping, but those wiio re¬ 
quire more precise and fuller modes of 
working, or who seek to penetrate into the 
Iierplexities of the ways of this wonderful 
insect, will obviously not expect Mr. Mor- 
ley’s production to satisfy them. It is not 
meant to do so. Being an elementary 
manual, we should have expected to find 
instructions as to how to make a hive. 
The illustrations are particularly clear 
and well chosen to help the tyro, though 


* “ Bee-keeping for Profit.' 1 By W. S. Morley. Cloth, 
2a. net. London: Cassell and Co., Ltd. 
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GOMESPONDEllGE 


we do not quite approve of holding the 
ekep by its ring when shaking out the 
swarm, as shown in-one picture. To do 
this, with both hpnda round the body of the 
skep is the sufer and more usual method. 
There is a useful index. The book is one 
to be recommended. It is well printed on 
good paper, with clear type, is strongly 
bound in a good, neat, cloth cover, and is 
worthy of a place on any bookshelf.— 
B. R. H. 


SEASONABLE WORK. 

The month of Mftrch was no whit less bad 
for beekeepers than for gardeners., Its 
first half was more or less mild, so far as 
I remember, but this was followed by 
England’s best samples of frost and cold 
winds, with various determined reminders 
of snow. This has all combined to pro¬ 
duce the expected result in both depart¬ 
ments of rural industry—namely abandon¬ 
ment of the usual procedure. As regards 
apiculture, this has meant postponement 
of uncapping and of stimulative feeding, 
for it was useless, as well as dangerous, 
to do anything to embolden the bees to 
“ take their walks abroad.” It is more 
than possible that many stocks which 
were strong in February have been lost by 
starvation, through their owners (being 
rigidly tied to “ calendar ” work, and, 
therefore, not eipeeting to carry on cnkef- 
feeding so late as became necessary this 
year. With anjr fine weather, it will be 
quite isafe to sjpring-elean, because the 
temperature is sure to be suitable. 

Should any bbekeepers intend to try 
uniting weak stocks, they must do it cau¬ 
tiously, with especial regard to the dangers 
of robbing. To unite stocks in the late 
afternoon from four to five o’clock is one 
of the best ways to prevent a start to rob¬ 
bing. By the next day the united bees 
will have made friends with one another, 
under the Influence of the flour dredger, 
and also will have accustomed themselves 
to their new circumstances. The result 
will be that, because no robbers appeared 
the previous evening, to return with the 
morning sun and many raiding parties, 
only chance thieves will Come, which can 
quite naturally be repulsed by the united 
stock. While on the subject of 

Robbery, I might mention that bee¬ 
keepers as well as fruit growers should be 
on the look-out for 

Queen wasps. "Wasps may be extremely 
troublesome to bees, and very hindering 
to their work, even at this time of the 
year. At all events, it will be time and 
labour well spent to suspend bottles, wifti 
beer, or sugar, and water, in proximity to 
the hives. Look out, too, for wasps’ 
nesl.s, mark them clearly in the daytime, 
and then at night, with the help of a lan¬ 
tern, return to them. Cyanide of potas¬ 
sium on cotton-wool stuffed into the hole 
with a sod over it Is the best mode of 
slaughter. Do not let the poison touch 
the fingers, of course. In 

Spring-cleaning or in any process of 
overhauling of hives, remove altogether 
old, clogged combs, or combs with a super¬ 
abundance of drone-cells. These old 
combs should at once be rendered down 
into wax, which the ladies of the house¬ 
hold will* welcome for their home-made 
furniture polish. If old combs are merely 
thrown aside and left for a quantity to 
accumulate to render down in large 
amounts, wax-moth ' will be encouraged. 
In summer wax-moth Is a serious and dan¬ 
gerous pest to beekeepers. 

Those who did not paint their hives in 
the autumn, and who have now got shal¬ 
low frames or sections ready, will be well 
advised to paint their hives. I have found 
a light grey more lasting than dead white, 
and it looks equally well. B. R. H. 


PLAHTS AND FLOWERS. 

Phaseolus angularfs ( H . H.). —This is 
the name of the plant seeds of which you 
send. It i*s grown as a food crop in Man¬ 
churia and Japan, but is not grown as a 
crop in European countries. It is probable 
that -plants would mature their seeds rin 
the sun bier parts of the British Isles, and 
the se>eds could be used for fowl food. 

Unhealthy Camellia leaves {M. T. 
Schuster). —The Camellia leaf sent was 
badly infested with white scale, the 
greatest insect enemy to the plant, and 
one very difficult to eradicate if once it 
gets a hold, getting ats it does into every 
crevice in the bark, on the shoots and 
leaves, and on tho buds. Careful and tho¬ 
rough brushing, with the use of a small- 
pointed stick of soft deal to get into the 
crevices where the insect takes up its 
quarters, and sponging the plants after¬ 
wards, constitute tho beat method of keep¬ 
ing down the pest. We do not reply to 
queries by post, as the information given 
is intended to benefit our readers gene¬ 
rally. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pest In new ground (W. We do not 

recognise the grubs sent as those of a 
harmful garden insect. They are nearly 
full fed, and we will endeavour to breed 
them out and let you know what they Ore 
later on. You need not trouble to kail 
them, for they are not those of any usual 
pest, though they are fairly common in 
certain soils. 

Azalea mollis after blooming (.4. T .).— 
When flowering is over, the plant* must 
not be at once exposed to cold, cutting 
winds, but gradually hardened off. If this 
is well done, the whole of the leaves will 
be retained in good condition, and when all 
danger from frost is over the plants may 
be plunged out of doors in an open spot. 
A bed of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse is the best 
pi longing material, as it keeps the roots in 
a uniform state of moisture. During the 
summer the plants must be carefully 
watered, and occasionally a little weak 
liquid manure given. In this way the 
flower-buds will set quite freely, and the 
blossoms on established plants remain 
fresh for a longer period than those that 
are just lifted from the open ground and 
taken into the greenhouse. Planting out 
and forcing in alternate years are also 
practised with advantage by many, but in 
either case the principal road to success 
is to see that the plants are properly sup¬ 
plied with water throughout the summer 
and are not crowded up, as a free oscula¬ 
tion of air is very necesisary to the forma¬ 
tion of flower-buus. 


DEATH OF SIR FRANK CRISP. 

The death' of Sir Frank Crisp, Bt., of 
Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames, removes 
from our midst a gentleman universally 
respected for his many kindly sympathies, 
which always took a practical ana useful 
form. His hospitality was unbounded, 
and to the general public his gardens were 
open—and, indeed, many of their attrac¬ 
tions were prepared purposely to please 
them. The characteristic mottoes with 
which the gardens abounded boro this out. 
The caves and underground lakes and 
alcoves (constructed at meat expense, 
needless to my) afforded delight ana 
amusement to thousands every summer, 
and his quaint and droll fancies found full 
expression in many contrivances in the 
gardens lie so much loved. It was, per¬ 
haps, in the rock garden that he took 
special delight, and the model of the Matter¬ 
horn with the tiny chamois on it is typical 
of his love for giving pleasure and informa¬ 
tion to others. To those of us who knew 
him he was ‘‘one of the best,” and we 
mourn bis death, and desire to express our j 
sympathy with Lady Crisp, his family, Mr. 
Knowles, his head gardener, and those 


who were closely associated ■with him at 
his home, Friar Park, and his business 
address—that of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
and Crisp, Throgmorton Avenue, London, 
E.C.—where he was the head of one of the 
most important legal and financial busi¬ 
nesses in the City of London. In the City, 
his name and the name of his firm stand 
for all that is highest in our City tradi- 
tLons. He was seventy-six years of age, 
.a Freeman of Henley, and a steward or 
Henley Regatta. He took a Keen inter 
in many subjects, including microscopy 
and horticulture, for which he was famous 
throughout the world. The title passes to 
his son, Mr. Frank Crisp, born in 1872. 

He certainly made the finest rock gar¬ 
den seen in Europe, both as to design and 
I richness of plants, a Jong way ahead of 
anything in botanic or other gardens. On 
page 227 we give a view of a very interest¬ 
ing part of liis world-famous rock garden, 
in which was grown a collection or alpine 
plants gathered from all over the globe. 


FOWLER’S 

LAWN SAND. 

* ESTABLISHED IN 1875. 

For destroying Daisies, Dandelions, Plan¬ 
tains, Ribbed Grass, Thistles, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, 
Parks, etc., at the same time acting as a 
fertiliser, and improving the growth and colour 
of the grass. 

Many preparations are on the market under 
this name, but no article differs so much in 
value. Fowler’S Lawn Sand has ex¬ 
ceeded all others in money’s worth generally, 
To bo had from tho Trade gonoraity. 
Pricer r 

Tina, 1/6, a'O, 7/-; Casks, 281 he., 10; 56lbs., 18/-; 
112 lbs , 34 -. 


Sole Manufacturers— 


CORRY & CO., LTD., 



it must be 

Bondorite 

for 

Potato Spraying 


Full Particulars from leading Chemist* and 
Seedsmen, or from the Sole Manufacturers! 

Walter Voss & Co., Ltd., 20B, Hillwall, E.14 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any mske or oapsoity supplied. 

12-HOURS’&‘BOTANIC BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL" STOVE. 

Designed for Smell Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

_ 858, VAtrxHALL Bbidob Road, 8.W. I. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

“VICT ORY” FLORAL FETE. 

OVER £1,000 IN PR IZES. 

Schedules on Application to the Secretary (post free), 

G, W. A. Martin. 46, Queens 8 
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flNmi?HiNU|WS. 

I am one of those to whom the stereotyped . short, almost an endless variation, which, 


style of “ bedding out ” is not pleasing. 
There is scarcely a flower of which 1 am 
not fond, but in the matter of arrangement 
I am, to say the least, critical. In things 
growing, I do not greatly admire the 
colours of the Union Jack set out iu stiff 
and formal array. True, nothing alto¬ 
gether destroys the “prettiness” of 
flowers, but. I can never lead myself to be¬ 
lieve they were meant for mere formal and 
mechanical display. For instauce, I love 
the Pelargonium. It is bright, attractive, 
pleasing ; but planted out I like it in a 
mass, not sharing its brilliance as a back- 
row plant, with yellow Calceolarias and 
Lobelias in the same border. ‘Then, again, 
as I have mentioned the Pelargonium, let 
me say at once that I look upon it as a 
fine-weather flower. I admit all its ster¬ 
ling qualities ; I endorse all that can be 
said as to its utility ; yet visit your Pelar¬ 
gonium-bed the day after a storm, and you 
see something woebegone and depressing. 
The scarlet petals bestrew the ground or 
lodge on the leaves, and pass on their 
decay to their supporters. It will be a 
long time before the Pelargonium is sup¬ 
planted. and rightly so ; but other plants 
are gradually forging their way to the 
front, and are already beginning to chal¬ 
lenge its supremacy. Foremost among 
these is that most interesting plant the 
{Snapdragon, one of the flowers we remem¬ 
ber in the far-off days of our childhood, 
an inmate of every cottage garden iu every 
village. It was ubiquitous and popular, 
but iu those days no one ever dreamt that 
it would or could develop into forms such 
as we know to-day. No one could then 
have seen in it a bedding plant which, by 
reason of its suitability both iu habit and 
colour, would become the formidable 
competitor of the ever-popular Pelar¬ 
gonium. Put so it is, and there are many 
garden lovers to-day, whose taste in such 
matters cannot be questioned, who prefer 
its wide range of colours, from imrest 
white to deepest crimson, and its useful 
habit of growth, from the dwarf to the tall 
sections, before any other subject in 
general use for bedding out. 

In the first place, the season of the An¬ 
tirrhinum is a long one. for by growing it 
ns a biennial—that is, sowing the seed in 
the late summer, wintering the plants in 
cold frames and planting out in April—it 
may be in full bloom by the time most 
other subjects are ready for planting out, 
while by sowing seeds in January in a 
slight heat and growing on with other 
annuals, it can be had in perfection far 
into October. Another reason is for the 
wonderful range of colours and shades in 
which it may be had. These include pure 
white, pink, salmon, flame, sulphur, deep 
yellow, orange, maize, scarlet, rose, 
cerise, crimson, bicpldnrs, flakes, hnd, in 
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if skilfully disposed, will lay out a par¬ 
terre to please the most fastidious. There 
is nothing which can fairly be called 
gaudy about it. The flower itself is not 
obtrusive, and to discover its real beauty 
it must be closely examined. Individually 
it is very pleasing and interesting. In the 
mass, it is effective beyond description. 
Another great point in its favour is its 
habit. There is the majus or tall section, 
sending its spikes up to a height of 2 feet ; 
then comes the most popular, the inter¬ 
mediate section, say from 9 inches to 15 
inches in height, and the Tom Thumb, 
averaging, say, 0 inches. Thus it is a 
simple matter to arrange them to meet 
any particular use and to enhance the com¬ 
bined effect, for so select are the strains 
supplied by the seed growers that very 
rarely indeed can a rogue be found. Again, 
the Antirrhinum will do well on ground 
too poor and too stony to satisfy such a 
glutton as the Pelargonium. It will stand 
a long drought better than most plants, 
and I have seen it in thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory condition when Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Calceolarias have been burnt 
up. Taken altogether, a good case can be 
made out for this old favourite. 

I sometimes, especially in the case of an 
extra good variety, increase my stock by 
cuttings, and this is done just as easily 
as in the case of Pentstemons. Take the 
side growths at the end of September and 
put them into a cold frame. They strike 
easily at almost any time. Indeed, a 
month ago I took cuttings from a few 
choice varieties I was growing in pots, 
and to-day these are well rooted. As 
spring decorative plants for the conserva¬ 
tory, Antirrhinums can easily hold their 
own. For this purpose the Intermediates 
are the best, as, grown under glass, they 
attain the same heights as the majus 
forms do outside. The plants for this pur¬ 
pose must be potted in October from the 
July-sown stock, and kept quite cool till 
January, and then be subjected only to a 
very moderate heat. Throughout March 
and April they add a lot of very needful 
colour, which, arranged amid the forced 
bulbs, has an inspiring and cheerful 
effect. 

The cultivation of this most satisfactory 
plant Is so very simple that a child can 
grow it. Its peculiar form Is a never- 
ending source of interest to the children. 
Explain to them that of all the visitors to 
the flower garden the humble bee is the 
only one which can win access to its 
nectar, and the young eyes will stare in 
wonder. Go a little further, and toll 
them that but for this droning Insect the 
w’hole race of Snapdragons would soon be 
wiped out, and their wonder increases. It 
is good to interest youngsters, to guide 
their thoughts and their fancies to things 


and to speculations pure and uplifting ; it 
is good to fill their young minds with 
ideas that wilt cause them to realise that 
there is a Divine order running throughout, 
the realm of things, and for such a pur- 
I>ose commend me to the garden and to its 
flow'ers. There one can best inculcate a 
love of the pure and the beautiful ; there 
the mysteries of Nature abound, and food 
for wholesome education is offered with¬ 
out stint. F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 

Late-sown annuals.— As a rule most 
annuals come Into bloom nearly all at one 
time, and after making a great show' they 
get seedy and die off, leaving ugly blanks 
that it is diflicult to fill up just at a time 
when the garden ought to look well. If 
ow ners of gardens w’ere to pay more atten¬ 
tion to the late sowing of annuals they 
would, 1 think, have far brighter gardens 
iu the autumn.—A. G. 

The Red Maple (Acer rubrurn) is a beau¬ 
tiful object in the landscape w'hen unfold¬ 
ing its leaves in early spring, its vermilion 
red hue being sufficiently distinct to make 
it conspicuous. It has' tw’o distinct sea¬ 
sons wdien it assumes this striking colour 
—spring and autumn—but I think that the 
tone of red is brighter in the autumn than 
in the spring. It is to be regretted that 
the Red Maple is so scarce in the form of 
large trees.—A. G. 

The weather in S.W. Scotland.— April, 
as a whole, w'as not unfavourable for out¬ 
side operations, and the rainfall w'as under 
the average of the past tw'enty years for 
that month. Frosts w r ere not infrequent, 
but they w ? ere not sufficiently severe to do 
any damage to young foliage or to fruit 
buds. On Saturday, 2Gth, the hills in this 
neighbourhood were coated with snow% 
while on Sunday, 27th, there was a bitter 
w'ind from the North-East with driving 
snow showers.—W. McG., Balmac. 

The return of the flowers. —In travel¬ 
ling about, one is conscious of more bright¬ 
ness in gardens than has been the case 
these last few' years by reason of a larger 
number of plants that are blooming and 
yet to bloom. People are turning once 
more to their old favourites, and judging 
by what one sees—even on allotments—it 
w'ill be a better year for Sw’eet Teas. 
Dealers in hardy plants, too, tell of better 
orders, and judging by the purchases at 
market shills there is likely to be plenty 
of bloom in many gardens in this year of 
Peace.— Wooddastwick. 

Pampas Grasses.— Large clumps of these 
are always show\v, and when W’ell estab¬ 
lished call for but little attention. Occa¬ 
sionally the accumulation of decayed 
leaves requires to be removed, and to this 
end nothing is better -than burning. When, 
as happens in early spring, this ddbris is 
thoroughly dry, if a lighted match be ap¬ 
plied to the base of the plant the rubbish 
will be effectually cleared out. For a 
short time, perhaps, ; thje clumps may have 
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nn unsightly appearance, but the young 
growths soon hide the marks of this dras¬ 
tic treatment.—W. McG. 

Crowded bulbs.— Bulbs generally get too 
thick in the ground if they are left undis¬ 
turbed for a few years, the result being 
that the flower stems are weak and the 
blooms small. This Is especially the case 
with Tulips, Grape Hyacinths, and strong 
growing Daffodils. When the bulb bor¬ 
ders are periodically gone over and such 
as are too thick taken up and divided, over¬ 
crowding does not occur. Now is a good 
time to go over the borders and mark such 
as require to be thinned, and then they 
can be attended to in the autumn. If this 
were done we should not hear so many 
complaints of Daffodils failing to bloom. 

Peat soil fallacy for hardy Heaths.— In 
your issue of April 20th “ Heath Lover ” 
writes on the “ Pent Soil Fallacy for 
Hardy Heaths.” I think he should study 
geology, especially the limestone for¬ 
mation. Wherever there is carboniferous 
limestone neither Heaths nor Brooms are 
found growing naturally. They can be 
made to grow by making beds of pure 
peat, or peat mixed with leaf-mould or 
garden soil. In granite or sandstone, coal 
measures, etc. (I am not a geologist). 
Heaths and their allies may probably be 
easily grown, but I suggest that. ‘‘ Heath 
Lover ” should study the effect of lime¬ 
stone poison on Heaths, etc., before mak¬ 
ing the assertion that “ Peat soli is a 
fallacy.”— Cixxnbrook. 

Calceolaria Clibrani. —This is a de¬ 
sirable variety, being exceedingly free- 
flowering, and a well-grown specimen is 
far more graceful than most'Calceolarias 
are. The flowers, too, are not so lumpy as 
in the herbaceous kinds. The variety 
Clibrani can be raised from seeds, while 
.it is also very readily increased from cut¬ 
tings. Good flowering examples may be 
grown in pots live inches in diameter, and 
by increasing the size of the jxits and 
feeding the plants well, much larger speci¬ 
mens may be obtained. It can be planted 
out during the summer, but is of greater 
value when grown in pots. Crosses be¬ 
tween this Calceolaria and other varieties 
have, I believe, been raised, but so far as 
I know they have not made their way in 
general favour.—W. T. 

Lllium Hanson!.— Tills grows freely in 
the light loam of my garden, the bed being 
deeply dug and supplemented with a little 
leaf-mould. L. Hanson! is au early 
bloomer, coming to perfection in the first 
part of June. The shoots often appear 
above ground at the end of March, and 
develop into 4-feet stems, which are fairly 
rigid, and furnished with whorls of large, 
fresh green leaves. The flowers, borne in 
a branching terminal spike, a dozen or 
more to each stem, are prettily recurved, 
and of a beautiful shade of orange-yellow 
spotted with dark brown. Planting should 
be done quite early in autumn, for L. 
Hansonl does not, rest long. Though a 
Japanese species home-grown bulbs are not 
difficult to obtain, and they are, of course, 
•preferable to Imported ones.—J. 

Ribes cereum. —Although a very old in¬ 
troduction, this flowering Currant is rarely 
seen in gardens, probably by reason of It. 
sangulneum, R. aureum, and their respec¬ 
tive varieties overshadowing other species 1 
by their free-flowering qualities and 
highly-coloured blossoms. It. cereum Is 
one of Douglas's introductions, seeds hav¬ 
ing been sent by liim from Western N. 
'America about 1827. It .forms a dense 
•bush 4 feet or more high, with small 
leaves shaped like those of the common 
Currants but much smaller. The tubular 
flowers are each about £ an inch long, 
white tinged witfr'wose, and produced 
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freely in small clusters in April and early 
May. The fruits are bright red, but are 
not borne freely here. Like other Cur¬ 
rants it is easily increased by cuttings of 
ripened wood inserted in an outdoor bor¬ 
der in autumn, and grows well if planted 
in ordinary, loamy garden soil. As it is 
very hardy It is available ,for general 
planting, and it has the advantage of 
escaping injury from spring frosts.—D. 

Saxlfraga aretioldes prlmullna.— This 
rare and beautiful form was among the 
choicest of the genus noted in Mr. Tucker's 
group at the Royal Horticultural meeting 
on April 29th last. The example was well 
flowered too, and only rarely is it seen in 
good condition. The rosettes are larger 
than in the typical kind, the clusters of 
primrose yellow flowers carried on taller 
and more erect stems—the latter 3 inches 
to 4 inches high—while the flowers 
possess nothing in common with the ori¬ 
ginal species. It is in all respects a very 
superior plant, though it is not less easy 
to keep in good condition. As a yellow- 
flowered sort alone it would probably ap¬ 
peal less strongly did it bloom with the 
rank and file earlier in the season. It 
flowers, however, quite late in April even 
in southern gardens and continues blos¬ 
soming into early May, hence possesses a 
value apart from many yellow-flowered 
kinds.—S. 

Leucojum vernum Yagnerl.— This is the 
most precious of the forms of the Spring 
Snowflake (Leucojum vernum). It often 
flowers in January, and seldom later than 
February. This season, not a very early 
one, I have had it in bloom since the be¬ 
ginning of February, and very chaste and 
charming were its big white bells with 
their dainty spots of green near the end of 
the outside of the segments. It is superior 
in several respects to the typical form of 
L vernum, lovely as that is. Apart from 
its blooming earlier, the flowers are larger 
and the green spots are deeper in hue. 
The plants are also more robust, and 
generally, though not invariably, bear two 
flowers on a stem. A good group of this 
Snowflake, either in Grass or the border, 
as well as on rockwork, is a charming 
sight. It is easy to grow in any good soil. 
This is sometimes sold as L. vernum car- 
pa tieum, but the latter has yellow spots 
and generally bears one flower only, while 
it is also later.—S. Ahnott. 

Primula Julls. —Much the finest flowered 
massesof this easily grown Caucasian kind 
I have seen were shown by Messrs. Pqier 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 29th last. The tufts were of almost 
dinner-plate dimensions, and save for their 
fringes were densely sheeted with blos¬ 
soms. Several such were staged and the 
statement volunteered was that fifty like 
them could have been put up. From in¬ 
quiries the only treatment they had had, 
which in normal times would hardly 
have been meted out to them, was one of 
neglect. In other words they had only 
been kept moderately free of weeds and 
had escaped division. The soil at Langley 
is strong loam, much of it brick earth, 
and it would appear that the let-alone 
principle and the brick earth combined 
have been largely responsible for the good 
results named. Anyway the hint is good 
enough to juiss on to any who would like 
to put it to the test.—J. S. 

Herberts congestitfora hakeoides. — 

Though it cannot for beauty compare with 
many other Barberries, this is such a dis¬ 
tinct species as at once to attract atten¬ 
tion among a collection of these shrubs. 
It, is of a loose ungainly habit, the prin¬ 
cipal branches bearing minor branchlets 
but sparingly. The leaves, which are 


nearly round, and furnished with spines, 
vary greatly in size. Another notable fea¬ 
ture is that those towards the lower parts 
of the branches, which are the largest, are 
borne on quite long footstalks, but upward, 
thp stalks are much shorter, and at the top 
the, leaves are quite sessile. The flowers 
are borne in dense rounded clusters during 
April or May. Though of a bright golden 
yellow colour they are, from their crowded 
character, not very conspicuous. This 
Barberry, which Is a native of Chile, was 
first introduced in 1861 by Richard Pearce, 
of tuberous Begonia fame. Berberis eon- 
gestiflora hakeoides cannot be classed 
among the hardiest members of the genus, 
and is seen to the best advantage in the 
more favoured parts of the country. On 
the slopes of Coombe Wood Nursery it 
used to do well, one of the original speci¬ 
mens there forming a very striking object. 

—K. R. W. 

Double Primroses.— One of the most 
precious inheritances bequeathed to us by 
our gardening ancestors is the race of 
double Primroses which once afforded so 
great a charm to old-fashioned gardens. 

It is a legacy that has been sadly neglected, 
for up to a few years ago these old Prim¬ 
roses had almost ceased to exist. They 
were thrust on one side to make room fo.' 
novelties, often less worthy, and forgotten. 
Now efforts are being made to restore 
them, and fairly good selections are offered 
by some nurserymen. These double Prim¬ 
roses are by no means the easiest things to 
please. Many people think they are, be¬ 
cause they are only Primroses, and wonder 
why they disappear. What they chiefly 
want is a deep, vegetable loam that is 
fairly dry in winter and damp in summer. 
These Primroses enjoy company and the 
partial shade of trees; in fact, wherever 
the common Primrose does well they will 
prosper, always provided they are afforded 
rather better living. Some old cow-manure 
in the soil and a little overhead before the 
leaves api>ear in early spring is very help¬ 
ful. Among the best varieties may be men¬ 
tioned Cloth of Gold (bite yellow). Marie 
Crousse (mauve with white edge), Bur¬ 
gundy (rich purple). Sulphur (early yel¬ 
low), Mme. Pompadour (crimson), Rose 
(salmon-rose), and the lilac and the white. 
—A. T. J. 

The Star-flowered Magnolia (Magnolia 
Stellata).— Among the several Magnolia* 
that blossom in spring, M. stellata is con¬ 
spicuous by reason of its birge number of 
elegant flowers and its dwarf, bushy habit, 
for although under favourable circum¬ 
stances it may reach a height of lo feet, 
growth is slow, and smull plants 2 feet 
high and as far through flower as freely in 
comparison as large plants. It is particu¬ 
larly beautiful at Kew at the present time, 
where several large masses are in blossom, 

I lie glistening white, fragrant flowers be¬ 
ing conspicuous from a considerable dis¬ 
tance. Like other Magnolias, it succeeds 
in well-drained loamy soil to which peat or 
leaf-mould lias been added. The partiality 
of Magnolias for pent and leaf-mould can 
bj seen when a plant is lifted after having 
been in a position for two or three years, 
for every bit of peat or leaf-mould will be 
found to be full of roots. There is a 
variety rosea with flowers shaded witii 
rose, but it is really less effective than the 
plant with pure white flowers. One very 
beautiful group at Kew is carpeted with a 
species of Muscari, the contrast between 
the blue carpet and the white above being- 
very tine. Some years ago a very tine bush 
was to be seen in the garden at Abbots- 
bury Castle, Dorchester. It was at that 
time about 12 feet high, a handsome, 
shapely plant clothed with branches from 
the ground upwards.—K. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE BROOMS. 

The numerous si>ecies of Cytisus and 
Genista are collectively known under the 
common name of Broom, although the 
<term is more popularly applied to a few' 
of the commoner kinds. They are usually 
seen at their best in light, sandy soils, in 
fact several of them withstand consider¬ 
able drought once they are well estab¬ 
lished. Although they adapt themselves 
well to poor and light soils, however, they 
give excellent results in ground of good 
quality and there are few gardens where 
they will not grow. As a rule they re¬ 
quire a' light and open i>osition with ex- 
j)osure to full sun, although at least one 
species succeeds almost as well in semi¬ 
shade. Many of them do not remain in 
good condition for many years as they be¬ 
come overgrown and thin at the bottom, 


The Brooms must be planted in per¬ 
manent positions while very small, for 
large plants are difficult to establish, the 
root system being very small in compari¬ 
son to the branch system. When tall 
plants are moved, each one must be staked 
until new roots are active, otherwise they 
are liable to be loosened by wind. 

Cytisus albus (White Spanish Broom) 
is an erect-growing bush 0 feet to 
10 feet high, with long, slender branches, 
rather sparingly clothed with small, 
three-jwirted leaves. In May a pro¬ 
fusion of white flow'ers is borne from the 
previous year's shoots. Tt is a native of 
Spain and Portugal, and is at its best 
when from three years to six years old. 
In the variety incarnatus the flowers are 
flushed with red. 

C. Ardoini is a low, spreading bush, 


O. kewensis is a low’-growing hybrid of 
natural origin, its parentage being C. 
Ardoini and, probably, C. albus. The 
creamy-wiiite flowers are borne freely dur¬ 
ing late April and May. It gives good re¬ 
sults on the rockery, planted so that its 
long branches can overhang a large block 
of stone. 

C. leucanth us.—About thirty years ago 
this plant was distributed under the name 
of C. schipkaensis. It was then thought 
to be a new r plant, but it was afterwards 
found that it had been introduced over 100 
years ago and lost. It is a native of S.E. 
Europe, and is knowm as a dwarf, compact 
bush, usually less than a foot high. The 
deep cream flowers are borne in dense ter¬ 
minal heads. It is sometimes grafted on 
stocks of Laburnum, 2 feet or more high, 
and then develops a large, wide-spreading 
head. 

C. Nio ricans differs from most of the 
species by bearing its flowers in long, ter¬ 
minal inflorescences from the current 
year’s w T ood. It is found in Central and 



A group of Cytisus leucanthus (syu. C. Schipkaemis). 


but most of them are easily raised from 
seeds or cuttings, and plants that show' 
signs of deterioration should be imme¬ 
diately replaced by young stock. Some 
good can be done by cutting tlie taller 
growing ones back each year as soon as 
the flow'ers fade, in order to secure as 
much young wood as possible, but it is not 
advisable to cut them back to w'ood that 
is more than two years old, for old wood 
does not produce young shoots very 
readily. Such as Cytisus albus, C. scopa- 
rius, and C. priecox should be. renewed 
after eight years or ten years, but there 
are others such as Genista ainensis, G. 
virgata. and G. einerea that remain 
healthy for upwards of twenty years. 

All the species can be increased by seeds 
and most of the varieties and hybrids by 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July. Those that are difficult to 
root from cuttings should be grafted in¬ 
doors in spring upon roots of Laburnum 
or Common BrootffT* 1 
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usually less than 0 inches high, bearing 
yellow' flowers freely during April and 
May. It is a native of the Maritime Alps, 
and is an excellent plant for grouping in 
the rock garden, where it forms a golden 
carpet at flowering time. 

C. Beam is a yellow-flowered natural 
hybrid betw r ecn C. Ardoini and, probably, 
C. purgans. Of prostrate habit, it forms 
long, slender shoots, which bear a profu¬ 
sion of golden flowers during late April 
and May. 

C. Dalumorei is a distinct hybrid, raised 
by crossing C. scoparius And reanus with C. 
albus. It is of erect habit, growing fl feet 
or more high, and bears rosy-pink flowers 
freely in May. It is one of the most dis¬ 
tinct of all Brooms. Propagation is by 
grafting or by cuttings. 

C. decumbens. —This is a dwarf plant from 
S. Europe, rarely growing more than 4 
inches high. The yellow flowers are pro¬ 
duced freely in May. It Is an excellent 
plant for the rock gf^rden. 


S.E. Euroi>e, and usually grows about 3 
feet high. The flowers, borne in July and 
August, are dark yellow. In the case of 
this plant, it is a good plan to cut the 
shoots well back in spring. 

C. pn;Ecox.—This is a natural hybrid, 
between, apparently, C. albus and C. pur¬ 
gans. It grow's 3 feet to 5 feet high, and 
bears sulphur-coloured flow'ers with great 
freedom during May. When in bloom, it 
is one of the most beautiful of all Brooms, 
but, unfortunately, a rather disagreeable 
odour is associated with the flow'ers. 

C. purgans is a native of France and 
Spalu. As a rule, it forms a compact bush 
3 feet high, and bears attractive golden 
blossoms freely during May. 

C. pit rpu reus, the purple-flow'ered 
Broom, is a very beautiful plant, 12 inches 
to 18 inches high, with gracefully arching 
branches, which spring from near the root- 
stock or from underground stems. The 
flow'ers are bright purple, and borne freely 
in May. It i^i^.^t.iv^^f.Europe, and was 
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Introduced in 1792. When used ns a group 
in moderately moist, loamy soil, it is one 
of the most beautiful plants we have during 
May. C. versicolor is regarded as a hybrid 
between this and another species. It is of 
more vigorous habit, with larger yellow 
and purple flowers. Both plants should 
have the flowering shoots removed as soon 
as the blooms fade. 

C. scoparius, the Common Broom, is fre¬ 
quently met with in a wild state on com¬ 
mons and hill-sides in many parts of the 
country, as well as in gardens, its large, 
rich, golden flowers rendering it very effec¬ 
tive. Of several varieties, pendulus, with 
prostrate branches and larger flowers than 
the type ; sulphureus, with sulphur-yellow 
flowers, often called the Moonlight Broom ; 
and Andreanus, a very fine variety, in 
which the wing petals are brownish-crim¬ 
son instead of gold, are the best. Of the 
last named there are several seedlings 
which vary in colour from the type. 

C. sessii.ifoi.ius is an erect bush, 5 feet 
or more high, native of S. Europe and N. 
Africa. The yellow flowers are borne in 
June. 


C. supinus is often met with under the 
name of C. capitatus. The yellow flowers 
are borne in dense, terminal heads. It is 
a native of S. Europe, and is a very vari¬ 
able plant. 

Genista ^etnensis.— This is a very grace¬ 
ful plant, up to 20 feet high, with long, 
pendent, Rush-like branchlets, which are 
sparingly clothed with tiny leaves, and in 
July wreathed with a profusion of golden 
blossoms. A native of Sardinia and 
Sicily, it has been grown in this Country 
for more than two hundred years. 

G. cinerea is an erect bush 10 feet high, 
with numerous slender branches bearing 
tiny green leaves, and in June and July a 
rich display of golden flowers in small 
clusters. A native of S.W. Europe, it is 
well worth planting in the garden, or on 
an extensive scale In park land. 


G. glabrescens rarely exceeds 2 feet in 
height, but forms a dense, compact plant, 
bearing rich yellow flowers freely in May. 
Found wild in Central Europe, it was in¬ 
troduced about 189G. It is worth a place 
In the rock garden. 

G. hispanica (the Sjpnnlsh Gorse) was 
Introduced from S.W. Europe in 1759. It 
forms a dense, compact bush, a little more 
than a foot high, with numerous fine spiny 
branchlets. In May and June a profusion 
of golden flowers is borne in dense heads, 
a well-grown plant appearing as a cushion 
of gold. G. dalmatica, 3 inches to C inches 
high, is very like the last named except in 
stature. Both plants require sunny posi¬ 
tions, and are excellent for the rock 
garden. 

G. horrida, a small. Intensely spiny, 
rounded bush from S.W. Europe, is suit¬ 
able for the rock garden. The yellow 
flowers are produced less freely than those 
of many other species. Full-grown plants 
are often less than a foot high. 

G. pilosa. —This is a low-growing Euro¬ 
pean Broom, wild in some parts of the 
British Isles. It rarely exceeds feet 
high, but spreads widely, and is an excel¬ 
lent subject for covering bare banks, 
whilst it may also be planted under thin 
plantations of small trees. The golden 
flowers perfectly hide the branches during 
late May and early June. 

G. radiata Is a curious little bush 2 feet, 
to 3 feet high, native of Central and S. 
Europe. The branchlets are very thin and 
wiry, sometimes spine-tipped, and the 
leaves are few in number. The flowers 
are yellow, and borne during May and 
June. 


G. sagittalis. —Thte .js a low-growing 
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plant of spreading habit, usually less tban 
12 inches high. The branches are soft and 
curiously winged, and the leaves are 
scarce. The yellow flowers, In erect 
racemes, are borne freely during May and 
early June. Native of Central and S.E. 
Europe. 

G. ti notori a is a very variable shrub, 
sometimes being of prostrate habit, and 
but a few inches high, and at other times, 
as in the variety elatior, a bush 3 feet 
high. The flowers are yellow and are 
borne freely in July. It rarely grows 
more than 9 inches high, and flowers with 
great freedom. Unfortunately, it is very 
liable to attacks by aphides. 

G. virgata, the Madeira Broom, Is one 
of the most useful of the large-growing 
species. Mature bushes are 12 feet high 
and as far through, and the best propor¬ 
tions are often attained in quite poor soli, 
both in the open ground and In partial 
shade. The flowers, golden in colour, are 
borne freely during June and July. Al¬ 
though a native of Madeira, It is quite 
hardy in the British Isles, and has not 
been injured by frost that has killed the 
common Gorse to the ground line. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
delieiosus).—This is one of the best of the 
many species of Rubus grown in our gar¬ 
dens, and also one of the hardiest, for it 
has withstood the most severe weather ex¬ 
perienced during the last thirty years in 
the neighbourhood of London without in¬ 
jury. It differs from other Rubi In its 
bushy habit and spineless branches. In 
this country it usually grows about 5 feet 
high, but in the Rocky Mountains, when 
growing under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions, that height Is doubled. The white 
flowers, each about 2 inches across, are 
borne freely In May. From a superficial 
inspection, the flowers might be mistaken 
for those of a wild Rose, but closer ob¬ 
servation will reveal the position of the 
fruit, vrbich in Rubus is above, and in 
Rosa below the petals. In this ease the 
fruit is orange or reddish, not very well 
developed, and of poor flavour. The best 
results are obtained by planting it in an 
open position in good Joamy soil. It does 
not require regular pruning, for the wood 
does not die after flowering, neither are 
vigorous suckers produced freely from the 
base, as is the case with the Raspberry 
and Blackberry. When the wood is show¬ 
ing signs of deterioration, however, some 
of the older shoots may be removed and 
the roots top-dressed with manure, to en¬ 
courage new growth. Propagation is by 
seeds and by layers. Cuttings are some¬ 
times recommended, but they do not root 
easily, and layered branches are more 
satisfactory. It gives equally good results 
planted as a bush or in a mass.—D. 

An attractive Weeping Willow. —One of 

the most useful of the various W’eeping 
Willows is Salix Salamoni, a hybrid be¬ 
tween S. alba and S. babylonica. Al¬ 
though of stronger growth and rather less 
graceful than S. babylonica, it has an ad¬ 
vantage over that species in that it is har¬ 
dier, and can be grown where that tree 
fails, or where its young shoots are badly 
crippled by spring frosts, as sometimes 
happens. S. Salamoni grows CO feet or 
more high, with a shapely, spreading 
head, the secondary branches being pen¬ 
dent, and hanging to a depth of several 
feet. The leaves are green on the upper 
surface and glaucous beneath, after the 
manner of S. alba. It is an excellent tree 
for planting on the margins of lakes or 
streams, and gives little trouble once it 
has become established. It may be neces¬ 


sary with young plants to shorten the side 
shoots and keep the leading growths tied 
up to stakes, in order to get height and 
vigour into the main stem, but after a few 
years height growth goes on In a satisfac¬ 
tory way.—D. 


ORCHIDS. 

TREATMENT OF LADY’S SLIPPER. 
Would you kindly let me know when to 
separate and repot the enclosed Orchid?— 
J. C. 

[The Cypripedium sent is probably a 
hybrid from the well-known and popular 
C. insigne, and the general treatment 
given this plant would apply to it. The 
best time to divide and repot is a week or 
two after the flowers have been removed, 
but it should be borne in mind that fre¬ 
quent or annual disturbance of the roots 
Is not advisable. Healthy examples need 
not be repotted for three years, then the 
plants become very free flowering. 

Assuming; from your note that your 
plants are large ones, and, in consequence, 
need splitting up, the following procedure 
should be adopted. Before beginning the 
operation water should be withheld for 
several y days, then the plants may be 
turned out of their pots ; but if this is at 
all difficult, the receptacle can be broken. 
Remove all the drainage, and carefully 
pick the soil from among the roots. After 
pulling the plant to pieces, repotting must 
take place ; each portion with a growing 
point may be placed In a small pot, or if 
required, several pieces can be arranged 
in a larger pot. to make a specimen plant. 
Unless it Is intended to incrense the stock, 
the latter method is preferable, because a 
few good examples are more attractive 
than small plants. The pots ought to be 
filled to one-tliird their depth with drain¬ 
age, over which is laid a thin layer of 
fibrous loam, to. secure a free outlet for 
water. The rooting medium should be the 
best fibrous loam one-half, good quality 
peat one-fourth, and the same amount of 
chopped Sphagnum Moss. All the fine par¬ 
ticles or dust must be sifted out, and the 
loam and peat broken up into pieces eacli 
about the size of a Walnut. A 6-incli 
potful of crushed crocks may be added to 
every bushel of the compost, and when the 
whole Is thoroughly mixed It Is ready for 
use. Some growers employ practically all 
loam for this section of Cypripedium, but 
careful watering is necessary, and so far 
we have not seen any difference In tlie 
quality oY the flowers. Over-potting must 
be guarded against, and if the pot 
selected will comfortably take the roots 
all will be well. 

When the repotting Is completed, afford 
enough water to wet the whole of the 
soil, after which the plants will go several 
days before more Is needed, if the sur¬ 
roundings are kept moist by frequent 
syringing between the pots. The most 
suitable temperature for your plants is 55 
degs. Fahr., but if the -weather is cold a 
few degrees lower will do no harm, while, 
of course, with sun-heat the temperature 
can go higher, and no harm will accrue. 
Shade from the direct rays of the sun will 
be necessary, and throughout the hottest 
part of the year a light spray overhead 
will be beneficial. All Cypripediums must 
be kept moist at the roots, and no drying 
off is required at any time. Insect pests 
are few, thrips being the most trouble¬ 
some. These, however, can be kept in 
check by vaporising the house occasion¬ 
ally with some reliable fumigant. A spray 
overhead with some safe insecticide is 
also effective and beneficial to the plants 
when insects are present.] 
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WAH LENDER GI A. 

(Syx. Edbatanthus.) 

In nurseries and in catalogues of hardy 
plants this pretty genus of the Bellflower 
order is usually found under the synonym 
given above. Essentially rock-loving, some 
special provision is necessary if we would 
realise, so far as tills is possible in low¬ 
land gardens in England, a little of the 
wealth of beauty and colouring afforded 
by the best, kinds when rightly placed and 
well grown. These Wahlenbergias dislike 
much soil about them, indeed, it is not too 
much to say that, apart from such a pest 
as the slug, soil and soil damp are among 
the chief drawbacks to their successful 
cultivation when the ordinary methods of 
growing them are indulged in. Failures 
may be turned into successes, however, by 


forth their trailing or procumbent flower- 
stems in many directions. Seeds form the 
best means of increase, some care being 
necessary to prevent damping in the early 
stages, plenty of grit and crushed lime¬ 
stone being as important as soil to these 
plants. Manure should on no account be 
employed. The following are the best 
kinds :— 

Wahlenberoia dalmatica. —Blooms of 
a rich purple or violet, in clusters not un¬ 
like a Campanula, each cluster containing 
from six to a dozen flower-stems. This is 
one of the easiest to cultivate, and at. the 
same time one of the most vigorous of the 
genus. By reason of the nearly prostrate 
habit of growth the plants when ground 
should be kept well apart. Native of Dal¬ 
matia and flowering in June. 

XV. Pumilio. —A small-growing and corn- 


sheet of purple-violet cups. Deep fis¬ 
sures of gritty loam and a rather 
sunny aspect on a ledge in the rock 
garden, so that its creeping branches 
of Thyme-like leaves may spread over 
the stones, suit it. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Kestonensis-a pretty hybrid 
which, this season, is appealing to me in a 
new light. In Mr. Irving’s excellent book 
on Saxifrages it is referred to as a “suie 
posed seedling of S. Burseriana, which it 
much resembles.” On first acquaintance, 
however, the plant appeared to possess 
leaf characteristics intermediate between 
S. Burseriana and S. scardica obtusa. It 
is also an early-flowering sort, in season 
usually with the last-named, of like dwarf 
habit, its white flowers also in clusters. 
They are infinitely whiter than those of 
the scardica form mentioned, and im¬ 
measurably superior, retaining for some 
time their early funnel shai>e, which has 



Part of a group of Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia in a midland garden . 


planting in rocky crevice or fissure, or in 
those instances where the rock garden is 
not of an extent to admit of such being 
done, the rougher surfaces of rock walls 
may be turned to good account by sowing 
seeds or planting seedlings freely in suit¬ 
able positions. If it is desired to create 
a colony of any one of the species on a 
sloping rock bank, the best plan will be to 
excavate the soil to certainly one-half, re¬ 
placing that removed by small stones, old 
mortar, or limestone ehippings. In tills 
way, and with the plants fairly dry at the 
ground level, there is every hope of suc¬ 
cess, more so where a soil very light and 
sandy, and with a little peat mixed, is pre- 
l>ared for their reception. Firm planting 
.about the collar of the plant and an ele¬ 
vated position should not be overlooked by 
the planter. 

All the species are low-growing, not more 
than 4 inches or sp4p height, and, composed 

send 



pact habited plant. The solitary blossoms 
are erect and of a purplish-blue tone, 
which is variable in seedling plants. A 
characteristic of the species is the cover¬ 
ing of minute hairs on -the upper surfaces 
of the leaves, giving it, when in a rather 
dry position, a silvered appearance. May 
and June. 

XV. serpyllifolia. —This, here figured, 
is the most beautiful of the genus, produc¬ 
ing handsome, erect bells of a royal purple 
colour on trailing wiry stems. Flowering 
period May to June. XV. S. dinarica 
(syn. Pumiliorum) with large purple bell¬ 
shaped blossoms is a less beautiful plant 
than the type. 

Mr. F. XV. Gallop, The Gardens, Lllford 
Hall, to whom we are indebted for the 
photo from which the illustration was pre¬ 
pared, writes as follows :— 

Tills is one of the most beautiful of 
this family and is an ideal plant for 
the rock garden, producing a perfect 


little in common with that of either of 
the suggested parents named. This year, 
however, the hybrid is giving a second 
crop of flowers, or, at least, a late succes¬ 
sion of them, and these, in their exceeding 
whiteness and the arrangement of the 
clusters so approximate to those of my 
hybrid Burs-iculata, that I am now 
wondering whether the pollen parent of the 
last-named, viz., S. apiculata, might not; 
also have stood in the same relation to the 
subject of this note. If so, the funnel- 
shaped flowers referred to above are at 
once accounted for, and the more closely 
this line of parentage is pursued the 
greater the evidence in its favour. Of 
course, it is all conjecture, but those who 
have both S. Kestonensis and S. Burs- 
iculata in their collections will have little 
difficulty in tracing what is now suggested. 
Those who have not as yet grown S. 
Kestonensis should make a point of getting 
it— E. H. QBSkaai/rom 
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GREENHOUSE HEATHS. 

Despite the fact that the different liard- 
wooded Heaths have almost dropped out 
of cultivation, a few still hold their own. 
Some are grown in considerable quantities 
by those nurserymen who supply Covent 
Garden Market, where good, well-flowered 
examples always find a ready sale. The 
Heath season may be said lo begin in 
autumn with Erica gracilis, which, when 
laden with its tiny rosy-purple bells, is 
very pleasing. The white variety, nivalis, 
is also much admired. As Christrfftis ap¬ 
proaches the rose-pink Erica hyeumlisand 
ils pure white variety alba are always in 
demand. These two are closely followed 
by the distinct Erica melanthera, which 
may be grown into a fairly sized bush spe¬ 
cimen. The tiny flowers of this are 
mauve-coloured, with conspicuous blackish 
anthers. This Heath is more easily grown 
than most of the others, and, in addition, 
the flowers have a somewhat faint but 
pleasing fragrance. Closely following on 
this we have the rose-pink Erica Wil- 
moreana, a particularly fine form of 
which is know r n as Edward VII. Itoth 
Erica hyemalis and E. Wilmoreana are 
regarded as garden varieties, but their 
origin is, I believe, unknown. As spring 
advances, many other kinds come Into 
bloom, notably E. candidissima, a some¬ 
what, upright-growing kind, with pure 
white, tubular-shaped blossoms, and Erica 
gracilis verna lis, a spring-flowering 
variety of the well-known E. gracilis. 
This variety is less bushy than the typical 
form. The red Erica hybrida, though not 
grow’n to the same extent as the others,, 
supplies a bright bit of colour. Compared 
with some of the bushy kinds, it is rather 
spare in growth. The graceful Erica per- 
soluta and its white variety alba are two 
•pretty Heaths, and very free flowering. 
The lilac-coloured bells of Erica propen- 
dons cause it to stand out conspicu¬ 
ously among its associates. It is one of 
those species that have come to the fore 
wdtliin recent years. A sturdy-growing 
kind is Erica Spenceriana, whose pur¬ 
plish-lilac flow T ers. somewhat tubular in 
shape, are borne in great profusion. It is 
a Heath of particularly good constitution. 
The last to mention, and also rather later 
in flowering than those above named, is 
Erica Cavendishiana, remarkable from 
the fact that the blossoms are of a clear 
yellow colour. It is so free flowering that 
when at its best the entire plant is quite a 
golden mass. K. R. W. 


2 VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crowea angustifolia.— The best known 
of the Croweas is C. latifolia, or C. 
Saligna, as it is often called. This flow'ers 
as a rule in late autumn and w inter, while 
C. angustifolia is at its best in the spring. 
It is a small shrub of a somewdiat loose 
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habit of growth, whose slender shoots are 
studded for the greater part of their 
length with star-like blossoms, each about 
an inch in diameter, and of a pleasing 
shade of pink. The other species above 
alluded to—Crowea Saligna—is a stronger 
grower tlian the preceding, with much 
broader leaves, which in general appear¬ 
ance are suggestive of those of some of 
the Willows. The flowers are larger and 
the petals much broader. It is very orna¬ 
mental when in full flower, and is addi¬ 
tionally valuable from the fact that the 
blossoms are borne during the dull days of 
winter. These Croweas, in common with 
many other hard-wooded plants, are not 
difficult to cultivate, but they will not put 
up with any rough-and-ready treatment. 
The most suitable compost may be made 
up of two-thirds fibrous peat to one-third 
loam and a good sprinkling of silver sand. 
In potting, the soil must be pressed down 
very firmly and the pots effectually 
drained. Care must be taken not to bury 
the ball of earth deeper than it was be¬ 
fore. The Croweas. being natives of Aus¬ 
tralia, require greenhouse treatment.— 
W. T. 

Wistaria sinensis under glass.— This 
has, within recent years, been far more 
employed for flowering under glass than 
was formerly the case. It is most useful 
when grown as standards, as then the 
pendulous racemes of blossoms are seen at 
their beat. The Wistaria does not trans¬ 
plant readily, hence for forcing and, in¬ 
deed, for planting out it is usually grown 
in pots. For the production of flowering 
plants the long, twining shoots are pinched 
hack in order to throw r the energies of the. 
plant into the production of flowering 
spurs at the base of these shoots. Two or 
three pinchings during the year may be 
necessary. It is a good plan to plunge the 
plants out of doors during the summer in 
a spot fully exposed to sun and air, as 
this tends to the production of flower-buds. 
It ks very essential that the plants be well 
supplied with water, wdiile an occasional 
stimulant, will be of great service. Wis¬ 
taria inultijuga is also very effective, but 
it d 9 es not flow T er so freely in a small state 
as the older kind.- K. R. W. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— In early May 
a good batch of these showy plants is very 
valuable, coming in as it does at an inter¬ 
mediate stage, after Cinerarias and 
Primulas begin to be less effective, and 
before Regonias, Fuchsias, and Pelar¬ 
goniums begin to bloom. Neat staking 
adds much to the appearance of the 
plants, and If they can be given plenty of 
stage room and interspersed with a few 
lightly foliaged plants, such as Cyperus 
alternifolius, Eulalia jajumica variegata, 
any of the Carex family, such as C. 
lineata—or a few plants of Cocos, their 
effect Is enhanced. Seeds for next year’s 


work ought now to be sown in pans and 
stood either in a cool house or in a cold 
frame.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Araucaria excelsa.— Introduced from 
Norfolk Island considerably over a cen- - 
t.ury ago, one wonders w’hy larger speci¬ 
mens are not met with in some of our 
many winter gardens in this country. 
In a small state it makes quite a good 
plant for the table, but as it increases in 
size it becomes too heavy, yet may be used 
as a vase plant or in corridors. Ils bright 
green foliage enhances its value as a de¬ 
corative plant, and It. is easily increased 
from cuttings or seed. There is before 
me in a fl inch pot a nice plant, that has 
been kept in my bungalow for over a 
year, but the hard frost during January 
and February has left its mark, though I 
believe it will pull through, now the 
warmer weather has returned and less gas 
used in the dwelling.—J. M. 

Potting and repotting.— At this season 
much w T ork falls to be done among plants 
under glass in the way of potting and re- 
]K>tbing. This being the ease, see to it that 
there is always a sufficiency of potting 
materials—loam, sand, leaf-mould, wood 
ashes, and the like—under cover. Zonal 
Pelargoniums will do quite* well in G-ineli 
or 7-inch pots, but. if a few’ si>ccimen 
plants be desired, these can be had in pots 
1) inches in diameter. Regonias of all 
kinds, tuberous-rooted and fibrous-rooted, 
may go into their flowering pots. R. 
w’cltonicnsis, always useful, is very free 
flowering, and lasts over a long season. A 
good strain of the fibrous-rooted variety 
generally used for bedding does w r ell in fl¬ 
inch pots under glass. Repot Gloxinias. 
If the weather ho at all cold, let the re¬ 
potting be done in the house in which the 
plants are being grown. Rei>ot, too, 
Slatiec profusa. This is one of the finest 
of our greenhouse plants, and is not so 
generally met w’ith as its merit warrants. 
Specimen pieces in 0-inch pots are very at¬ 
tractive, but useful stuff can be grown in 
5-iinch and fl-iuch pots. Coleuses are, per¬ 
haps, not so much grown as was the ease 
years ago, yet they have their value, and, 
while it is generally used for carpet bed¬ 
ding, C. Verschaffelti has a certain value 
in the greenhouse in 5-inch pots. Move on 
the bn lance of Chrysanthemums from 3- 
inch lots or 4-inch pots into those 5 inches 
or fl inches in diameter. Repot, or top- 
dress Dracaenas and Crotons, and top-dress 
roof plants which are grown in pots or in 
tubs. Sow* Celosias, Raisa ms, and Cocks¬ 
combs; in short, lot an endeavour be made 
to keep this dei'artment. well in hand at 
present.—\V. MeG. 

Cinerarias. —Seeds of the various types 
of Cinerarias will now be sown, in order 
to obtain plants for flowering early next 
season. Clean pans are used, in wfliich is 
placed plenty of drainage. Over the 
drainage a layer of rough soil is placed, 
tilling the remainder with a mixture of 
leaf-mould, tine loam, and sand. Make 
the soil moderately firm and the surface 
smooth. Then dip the pan half-way into 
a tank of w’ntcr, so that the moisture will 
l>ercolate through the soil and thoroughly 
wet the whole. This is a better plan than 
watering wdth a rose, for the surface of 
the soil is not disturbed. Scatter the seeds 
thinly over the surface, distributing them 
as evenly as possible, and cover with a 
very thin layer of tine soil. Pieces of 
glass should be placed over the pans, and 
also sheets of paper. Maintain a 
moist atmosphere and a temi>erature 
of about 55 degs. As soon as ger¬ 
mination has -taken place the seedlings 
should be gradually accustomed to the 
light, but should be shaded from bright 
sunshine at all times. As the seedlings 
become large enough, they should be potted 
off singly into small pots, and not allow’ed 
to become root-bound. The best place for 
the plants during summer is a cold frame 
in a shady position.—F. W. G. 
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OUTDOOR 

MAY-FLOWER]XtJ TULIPS. 

To the majority of people the name of 
Tulip conveyed for many years but little 
beyond the sorts set out in generous array 
in public parks and like places, and which 
at flowering time thousands in the past 
have admired. In more recent times an 
equally large, appreciative throng has 


PltflflTS. 

den, when, by intelligent treatment and 
forethought, their beauty may be wedded 
to that of other things, or so nearly asso¬ 
ciated as to make of the whole a picture 
more sumptuous than would be possible 
otherwise. But, whether graceful cottage 
sorts or the more imposing Darwins, both 
are essentially garden Tulips; that is, 


them now that they are in bloom, when 
the differences and comparative values of 
stature, of colour, of early and late flower¬ 
ing each appeal in their own way. ■ 

Then, apart from the foregoing sections, 
is rather a numerous host of species, 
which, whether from beauty or rarity, are 
worthy of more than ordinary thought. 
Some of these Tulipas, as, for example, T. 
Greigi, T. Kaufmauniana, and T. Clusiaua, 
l are fairly well known. Others again, as 
I t. mauriana, T. Eichleri. T. Foster Ian a and 



Tulipa retroflexa . 


made a further pilgrimage in order to 
feast their eyes on the lavish displays of 
the Cottage sorts, anon to express surprise 
at the stately habited, gorgeously ap¬ 
parelled Darwins, which, as a fitting final 
to a season's beauty, are, in more senses 
than one, head and shoulders above all the 
rest. In these latter groups splendour of 
an almost barbaric type and the highest 
refinement find expression—attributes 
which have made them justly popular with 
all. They come, njime ^diln_nther 

plants are flowerin^oi, Qfl lift |1^gar- 


given a season free from the disastrous, 
disfiguring efTeets of hailstorms, the plants 
attain the highest * perfection there, 
whether of size of blossom, colour, stature, 
or any other thing. That they are em¬ 
ployed otherwise—for forcing, growing in 
bowls of fibre, and the like—in no way 
militates against the fact—rather does it 
enhance their value by demonstrating a 
larger sphere of usefulness. Just now, 
too, they are with us in the garden, and 
those who would make selections of them 
for another year cannot do better than see 


T. pnestans of unsurpassed splendour and 
magnificence, merit cultivation in all gar¬ 
dens where the choicest flowers are grown, 
while such as T. liinifolia, an inimitable 
miniature with brilliant sealing-wax red 
flowers, persica, pulchella, and others are 
better suited for the rock garden or the 
alpine house in pans where their unsullied 
beauty may be the more readily appre¬ 
ciated. Of the species mentioned T. Kauf- 
manniana is probably the most popular. 
It is one of ti^je^ryept to flower—March, 
some.apj^arin^ ^uij^pa^i^|Jjh^ month. 
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ders, find, moreover, as they last for some j 
time when cut, a good collection should he 
a boon to those requiring cut flowers. 

The Tulip, flowers of which we figure 
to-day, is one of which there is no history 
as to its origin. It seems half way be¬ 
tween T. acuminata and T. Gesneriana, 
and is probably a hybrid between these 
two. The flowers are soft yellow in colour. 
It blooms early in May and is very effective 
In groups. A. G. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Tiie Nankeen Lily. — I am pleased to see 
the article and illustration you give of 
this Lily on page 181. I have read Mr. 
Jenkins’ article with interest, especially 
on the important question of soils. My 
own experience may not be of much value 
coin pa red with his, butt I may say that a 
soil comparatively dry and not rich in 
manure answers well with me, though I 
cannot boast of plants 7 feet high. It is 
many*who*are always ready to add some- distressing to read what your contributor 
thing of interest to* their bulb garden or says about disease. I have not met with 
herbaceous borders, and it is in these it in my garden, and I trust it will not 
positions the Tulips referred to find the make its appearance there, as I prize 
Pest-, home, simply because they are not, or Lilium testaceum too highly to lose it from 

" the attacks of disease. It is a much more 

satisfactory Lily than L. candidum, 
though those of us who like pure white 
flowers cannot concede to it a position 
equal to the Madonna Lily. What has Mr. 
Jenkins to say on the question of planting 
time? Should it not be planted almost as 
early as L. candidum? It is a pity the 
Nankeen Lily has so many synonyms, 
suppose that of L. Isabel linum refers to 


Normally it is of deepest cream when 
fully expanded, with golden base. The 
opened buds are heavily flamed with scar¬ 
let, T. a urea, T. Brilliant, T. coecinea, 
and T. Primrose are some of its varieties, 
mid all are of value. It has beeu called 
the “ Water Lily Tulip,” but the idea is 
very far-fetched. Moreover it is good and 
distinct enough to forge its way into popu¬ 
larity without such aids, since no species is 
of more distinguished bearing; certainly 
none affording greater satisfaction. 

That of which an illustration is given 
to-day represents the late-flowering Cot¬ 
tage Tulip. T. retroflexa, a beautiful and 
graceful sort, presumably a hybrid, whose 
bright yellow flowers have strongly re¬ 
flexing tips. It is particularly pleasing 
and useful for cutting. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

-The tall-growing Tulips are not met 

with so frequently in gardens as their 
beauty and usefulness deserve. There are 


should not be, lifted each spring the same 
as the dwarfer-growing varieties generally 
used for spring bedding and window-boxes 
In light, well-drained soils the May-flower¬ 
ing Tulips will stand for two or three 
years, but in soil of a heavy nature they 
dwindle or, at any rate, do not gain 
strength as they ought. Most of them will 
succeed in ordinary soil, but it must be 
well drained and free from spongy matter. 

They are always seen to the best ndvan- the colour of the flowers—a kind of yellow 
tnge in large groups. It Is certainly a | known as Isabel yellow? 


mistake to plant what are known as the 
Gesneriana and breeder Tulips in ordinary 
flower beds, where they have to be lifted 
directly they have passed out of bloom to 
provide room for the summer occupants 


The Kaffir Lily (SchizostyLLs coccinea). 
—It is a good thing to have comparative 
experience with such a plant as this, re¬ 
ferred to by “ N. Wales ” in your issue of 
April 3rd. I think what your correspon- 


They are not only not seen under the best dent gays about shade is worth consider- 


eonditions when used in this way, but, 
what is worse, the bulbs generally are of 
little value the following year, owing to 
having been disturbed before growth w r as 
properly completed and the lulbs matured. 
A permanent position should always he 
selected for them, and when massed in 


ing. I would not like to say that shade 
Is necessary or even beneficial to the plant, 
but I think that the shade makes the 
flowers look more brilliant. I hate seen 
the same tiring with a little scarlet bulbous 
plant, called A noma-theca cruenta, which I 
have had to give up as not hardy enough 


put into position in September. If an old 
plant of the same character is lost tlw 
young one can be moved in spring. 
Cuttings of many such plants are put in 
too late to root well before autumn. 

Hyacinthus azureus. —Induced by an 
illustration of this little Hyacinth, 1 in¬ 
vested in a few bulbs a year or tw T o ago, 
aud last year and this I have been enjoying 
the cones of Grape Hyacinth-like flowers 
with their delightful shade of azure-blue. 

It seems easy to grow in moderately light 
soil, and is so cheery and bright in every 
way that we must all welcome it. I w r ns 
glad to see the note about this Azure 
Hyacinth on page 108. 

The ” Garden ” Hyacinth. —When one 
thinks of the stiff-looking Hyacinth so dear 
to many, in pots and glasses and for 
bedding,” I am more and more incline! 
to favour the original species. I have tried 
the best of the named bedding or pot varie¬ 
ties among my hardy flowers, but the re¬ 
sult was most disappointing. They jarred 
badly with the other plants, and I vowed 
in my own mind that never again ” wxmld 
plant these “ triumphs of the florists* 
art ” among my hardy flowers. One would 
think the symmetrical little cones of H. 
azureus w T ould look too formal there also, 
but it i9 not so. 

Heliantiius decapetalus. —The smaller 
perennial Sunflowers are so useful for 
cutting that I need hardly apologise for 
saying a little about this one, which I have 
found useful if the flowers are cut at the 
right stage of their development. This ie 
when the disc florets are not open or are 
just beginning to open. If the blooms are 
cut then they will last, considerably longer 
than if they are gathered when further 
forw’ard. It has a fault common to too 
many of the perennial Sunflowers, that of 
spreading too quickly at the roots and so 
encroaching on other plants. It is de¬ 
sirable to lift it every two years or so and 
replant the fresh outside growths. In a 
poor soil the growth is weak and the 
flowers not so good as in a fairly rich one. 
In dry soil it is about 3 feet high and in 
richer ground from 4 feet to even G feet. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


fairly large clumps they are unsurpassed I brings me to another point—that of 


during May for brilliancy of colour or for 
cutting. In 
Planting a collection of these it is best 
to prepare the ground thoroughly, as it is 
not desirable to disturb the bulbs after¬ 
wards. In selecting the different sites it 
should be remembered that many of the 
varieties send up flower-stems nearly a 
yard high; therefore, when planting in the 
mixed borders they should not he placed 
too near the front. It is always advis¬ 
able to have the different varieties dis¬ 
tinctly labelled; and to properly mark the 
exact sj>ot where the bulbs are situated it 
is a good plan to drive in a strong stake 
that will stand out of the ground a few 
inches and which is stout enough to last 
for several years. Having marked the 
position in this way, from a dozen to thirty 
l)iilbs may be dibbled in round each 
slake, allowing, say, 4 inches space be¬ 
tween each. Clumps formed in this way 
are easily supported to one neat stick be 
fore the tall flower-stems are fully deve¬ 
loped to prevent them being twisted about 
by wind, which is not convenient to nc 
compiish when each plant is separated 
some distance away from its neighbour, 
while being massed they present a more 
pleasing feature. 

Another important point in connection 
with these Tulips is that they bloom in 
May and June, when it is yet too soon to 
expect much variety from the open bor 
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hardiness. It is interesting to find 
North Wales” advocate a little winter 
protection. 1 have made inquiries among 
friends in the Midlands and North of 
England, in the South and Midlands of 
Scotland, and in some parts of Ireland 
and they all agree that the Kaffir Lily is 
almost, but not quite, hardy, that it will 
stand mild but not severe winters, and 
that it is, therefore, safer to give it some 
protection. 

Saponaria ocymoides. —Like “ North Lon¬ 
don” (p. 177), I occasionally lose old 
plants of the Basil-leaved Soapwort in 
winter. Fortunately, there are generally 
self-sow n seedlings in plenty, and. when 
these are transplanted when young it is 
easy to replace a group that has failed. 
Among these seedlings there is some 
diversity. The blooms of some are deeper 
in colour than in others, some have larger 
flowers than ordinary, and others, again, 
are jiot so straggly and have the flowers 
more thickly set on the plant. It is a little 
provoking to lose a good old plant 
markedly better than the majority when 
one knows that seedlings may not be of the 
same character. The only thing is to take 
the precaution to strike some cuttings, but 
that is not very convenient for those of us 
who have little frame or greenhouse ac¬ 
commodation. I have, therefore, found it 
better to strike the cuttings about May 
and then they are sufficiently rooted to be 


VIOLET-GROWING IN TIIE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Would It be possible to grow Violets, 
such as Tsar and Princess of Wales, in a 
cold frame in the North of Scotland, where 
there are early aud late frosts? Could one 
expect blooms in autumn as w'ell as spring, 
and what other Violets would be useful 
kinds to try?— Clanswoman. 

[There ought to be no difficulty in grow¬ 
ing Violets successfully in cold frames In 
the district mentioned. Assuming that 
wooden frames are used, these ought to 
be 3 feet high at the back and 2 feet In 
front. This gives a depth sufficient for a 
good bulk of material in the frames. Two- 
thirds of the available space ought to be 
filled with leaves, freshly collected and 
very firmly trodden down. This generates 
a mild, steady, and lasting heat, which Is 
very suitable for Violets. On the top of 
the leaves let 3 Inches or thereby of good, 
roughly-sifted leaf-mould be placed, and 
on this a layer of rather sandy soil—two 
parts of good loam rather finely sifted 
and one part of sand. Fill the frame until 
when the Violets are planted the foliage 
almost touches the glass when the sashes 
are in position. The best time at which 
to .plant is when runners are available— 
that is, generally speaking, in May or in 
early June. Plant firmly, and give one 
good soaking of water to settle the plants 
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luto their places. Leave the sashes off 
till the end of September, and when they 
are put into position allow plenty of ven¬ 
tilation, at all times, by the use of tilts at 
the back. Even in frosty weather it is ad¬ 
visable to leave a chink of air on the 
frames, for the chief enemy of Violets in 
frames is damp. In the clear air of the 
Highlands, however, damp is less likely 
to be dangerous than in lower localities. 
In frosty weather protect by means of 
mats, and during winter very little water, 
if any, will be needed. With the approach 
of spring, gradually increase the amount 
of air, and give increased supplies of 
moisture. Planted at the time indicated, 
blooms should be fairly freely produced in 


autumn, less freely during the winter, and 
abundantly in spring. By “ freshly col¬ 
lected “ leaves is meant those gathered 
during the past winter, and which have 
not yet begun to decay. Those of Oak or 
of Beech are the most suitable, and it is 
an advantage if these can be turned a few’ 
limes at intervals of a day or two before 
putting them into the frame, in order that 
they may be regularly moist and to assist 
fermenting. The varieties named are very 
suitable for the purpose under considera¬ 
tion, both the Tzar and Princess of Wales 
succeeding w’ell under frame culture. In 
addition, the fine double Marie Louise 
might be included ; the large, single, long¬ 
stemmed California, and the white Comte 
de Brazza, also double, are very free in 
frames. The frames should, in your dis¬ 
trict, be so placed that, w’hlle they do not 
get the direct rays of the sun, they may 
receive plenty of light?] 1 
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STACIIYS GRANDIFLORA SUPERBA. 
Among the larger Woundworts, or Beto- 
nicas, this is w'ell- worthy of w’ider re¬ 
cognition. It is hardier than S. coccinea, 
and may be expected to thrive in any 
partially-shaded position. It does not ob¬ 
ject to the drip of trees, and can be 
grouped in the more open parts of the 
w'oodland with good effect. As a border 
plant it is showy, and may, indeed, be 
placed almost anywhere among other her¬ 
baceous subjects with satisfactory results. 
The foliage is handsome, and in early 
summer the plant produces noble spikes of 
large flowers of a bright rosy-purple. 

A. T. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for a shaded border. —Would you 
kindly suggest some plants which w’ould be 
suitable for a border facing east and over¬ 
shadowed by Elm trees. It is enclosed on 
the north and south by house and trees.— 

F. II. L. 

[The border, seeing the amount of shade 
on the north and south, and the fact that 
it is also overshadow’ed by Elms on the 
east side, does not appear to offer great 
facilities for plant growing, and you fur¬ 
ther preclude the possibility of a useful 
reply by not stating its size, its width, and 
extent. In the circumstances, we can but 
generalise. Ferns and Bamboos would, of 
course, be quite at home, as also Butcher’s 
Broom and Sarcococca, a dwarf evergreen 
very useful for cutting. St. John’s Wort , 
Megasea cordifolia purpurea, Lenten and 
Christmas Roses, such Campanulas as 
grandis, persicifolia in variety, lactiflora, 


Van Houttei, carpatica, c. alba, Hepatieas, 
Goat’s Beard Spinea (S. Aruncus), S. fili- 
pendula fl.pl., Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the 
Valley, quite a varieties of Lilies—which 
it is now’ too late to plant—Oriental Pop¬ 
pies, Rudbeckia Newmani, Epimediums, 
Crown Imperials, Trollius (the Globe 
Flower), Heuchera in variety, Narcissus 
poeticus fl.-pl., Day Lilies, and Doroni- 
cums are among those things likely to suc¬ 
ceed. Of quite dwarf plants, Tufted Tan¬ 
sies, Woodruff, Mossy Saxifrages, and 
London Pride would be a success.] 

Growing Hepatieas.— What is the best 
time for dividing and replanting Ilepa- 
tieas? I have about a hundred clumps 
of most kinds, some very large, two 
feet or more across. What is the best size 
to divide them to? Most of them flower 
well. Some have poor fiow’ers, especially 
those which keep the leaves. Is there any 
way of making them lose the leaves? 
Should they have plenty of manure, say 
peat moss litter? Sand is not required.— 

G. W. II. 

[Hepatieas are of easy culture, thriving 
well in any garden having a deep, moist, 
and rather rich soil. The depth of the 
soil is a matter of some importance to the 
well-being of the plants in question, be¬ 
cause they are naturally inclined to send 
down their roots to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. . Therefore, many failures in their 
culture may be traced .to the fact of their 
being planted in a shallow and, conse¬ 
quently, a, generally-speaking, dry and hot 
soil. They are never affected by the 
hardest frost. The best way to increase 
Hepatieas is by division of the roots, and 
the best time to do this is immediately 
after they have ceased flowering. They 
should not be parted oftener than once 
in ithree years. It is always a good plan 
to have plenty of young stock coming on 
in a reserve garden. 

Seed may be sow’n as soon as ripe, but it 
w’iLl not germinate until the following 
spring. A compost of turfy loam. Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and sharp sand answers well, 
and the seed should be sow’ii in pans placed 
in a cool-frame or greenhouse, keeping 
the soil just moist. They must be shaded 
from the sun, and thus prevent the neces¬ 
sity of frequent watering. Well-estab¬ 
lished plants in G-ineh or 7-inch pots bloom 
freely in spring in a cool-house, and, as 
they are thus preserved from frost and 
rain, the flowers retain their beauty for 
a long time unimpaired. The best kinds 
are single w’hite, blue, and red, the double 
red and blue, and the well-known blue 

H. angulosa.J 

Tarred roads. —Have you had any com¬ 
plaints of injury from the use of scrapings 
gathered from tarred roads? The juice 
from such roads has played havoc with our 
trout and other streams, and I cannot help 
thinking that manure from such tarred 
roads may be dangerous to plant life. As 
you probably know, £40,000,000 Is to be 
spent this year on tarring and mending our 
roads, and we anglers are doing all we 
can to get the authorities to avoid doing 
more damage to the fisheries than can be 
avoided. The phenols (i.e., carbolic acid) 
washed out of the tar do the harm, and 
no wonder.— R. B. Marston. 

Gladioli. —C ■orms started in boxes make 
fine plants, which bloom at an early date, 
and these may now be placed at tne foot 
of a south wall for a time, in order tha.t 
they may be well hardened off previous to 
planting. Corms planted successionally 
at intervals of three W’eeks will carry the 
display of Gladioli on until the late 
autumn. Plant, in all cases, at least 4 
inches deep, and, if sand is plentiful, a 
handful may with advantage be placed 
round each cotm.^Wl IMcG. 
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HOME GROWN SEEDS. 

We have to face the fact that seeds of all 
kinds, and especially those that are in¬ 
dispensable, are much more costly than 
they were several years ago. Whether the 
high prices will last indefinitely I cannot 
say, but I cannot see how they can possibly 
decline to their former level. The age of 
cheapness is, I believe, over. How can 
fniiis, flowers, and vegetables be sold at a 
profit when the cost of labour has doubled, 
and it would appear that the minimum 
wage is to be a permanent institution. The 
increased cost of labour not only affects 
the actual cost of production, but it acts 
in other ways. It causes all the materials, 
mamfres, etc*., necessary to the grower for 
profit to be much more expensive. 
Economy in the garden is now more neces¬ 
sary than in former days. This year 1 
have paid up to fis. per lb. for Radish 
seed, Onion seed has ranged from 8s. for 
White Lisbon to 24s. per lb. for Itocea and 
Tripoli; Cos Lettuce and Radish (is. per 
lb., whereas live years ago they would have 
cost from Is. fid. to 2s. fid. iier lb. In the 
days of my boyhood cottagers saved most 
of their own seeds. They had to do so. 
They walked for about 12s. l>er week, 
many lived far from a town where seeds 
could be procured, and there were none of 
those cheap packets which the local grocer 
stocks where there is no seed merchant. 
A feature of the cottager's garden in those 
days was the row of Onions with a stake 
at each end and one to connect them, to 
which the heads were carefully tied. No 
cottager then thought of buying sucil seeds 
as Broad Beans, Radish, Parsnip, and 
Carrot, and the allotment-holder and 
grower of very moderate means need not 
do so now. It will pay him to devote at¬ 
tention to saving a great portion of his 
own seeds. What need is there, for in¬ 
stance, to buy Parsley seed? IiCt one plant 
run away and there is enough seed for the 
year. One of our local publicans who took 
gron£ piide in his garden had one of the 
linesd strains of Parsley I have ever seen. 
It was the outcome of rigid selection 
carried out for many years. lie simply 
saved the very finest plant as seed-bearer 
and “ rogned ” the remainder. Ilis 
favourite situation was among the bush 
fruits, and it is a fact that Parsley does 
wonderfully tvoll in the port ini shade that 
the young growing plants get and the slight 
protection in winter. The seed was simply 
scattered among the fruit bushes and i 
plant loft here and there. I believe this to 
bo one of the best ways of securing a sup¬ 
ply of good Parsley through the winter. 

If amateur gardeners made a practice of 
saving some portion of the seeds they need 
they would save their pocket and at the 
same time might be fortunate enough to 
raise something distinct and good. Last 
year I planted out a fine bulb of the true 
Ailsa Craig Onion, and wlmt a splendid 
variety this is when in its true form. This 
bulb threw up fine flowering stems which 
produced an excellent crop of seed which I 
could not have bought for five shillings, 
seeing that the wholesale price of seed of 
this Onion has now gone up to 20s. per lb. 
It will, I think, be acknowledged that this 
was a paying crop. When one thinks, it is 
really absurd to buy some seeds. Take 
the Parsnip, for instance. Two years ago 
when seed of it was very dear a friend had 
saved enough for himself for two years 
and gave freely to his neighbours. This 
seed came up well with me, whereas some 
I bought germinated^very irregularly. I 
am jjcrtpjnly golifcto^gjow my 


own seeds, for I feel convinced that the 
age of very cheap seeds is past. I have 
not the faintest hope that seeds will again 
be sold at pre-war prices, and although 
wealthy people will not be much affected, 
it is far otherwise with thousands who, 
like myself, have to study economy in the 
garden as in other things. Last year one 
Celery plant was left for seed, and now 
there are thousands of seedlings; every 
seed appears to have germinated. Many 
seedsmen guarantee that all their seeds are 
tested, but under what conditions are they 
tested? Let anyone divide a sample of 
seeds into three portions and sow one lot 
in gentle warmth, another in a cool house, 
and the remainder in the oi>en. If there is 
but little difference in the germination the 
grower may conclude that, he has obtained 
well-grown new' seed, blit if not, it is evi¬ 
dent that there are two grades of seeds. 
The man wiio saves his own seeds is 
guaranteed against disnpiiointment, in this 
way. He knows that he has to deal with 
new seeds only, and if he pays attention to 
the seed plants he may he sure that the 
seeds will germinate well. I have never 
had Broad Beans look so well as they do 
this year, and they are from seed of my 
own saving. I Intend 1o do more in this 
I way. J. Coax n ill. 


NOTES ON HERBS. 

Mint.- There is no better time to increase 
this herb than early May, when the new f 
grow T th is about 0 inches high. Prepare a 
w r arm corner by digging in a good thick¬ 
ness of manure some 18 inches deep, and, 
when dry enough, w'ork down moderately 
fine. Lift the new shoots with a small 
fork and plant with a dibber fi inches or 
8 inches asunder each way. This will 
allow a small flat hoe to be plied between 
the plants during the first season or until 
new shoots iiernicatc the bed, not cutting 
any produce until a year’s growth has been 
made, except the usual tidying up at the 
end of the year. 

Sage.— After a few years the bushes 
either require severe cutting into shape or 
dispensing with altogether, hence the 
necessity of working up a young stock as 
occasion demands. The present is the 
most suitable time for proimgating this 
herb. Cuttings some fi inches long and 
trimmed to a joint will root readily under 
a hand-glass, or even in a shady spot out 
of doors. As soon as new grow'th is noted 
the cuttings may be taken up and planted 
on a well-enriched soil 18 inches apart. 

Thyme. —In some establishments this 
herb is in much request for the stock-i>ot. 
etc., and though plants will last some 
years and produce good gatherings, it pays 
to renow r the stock every now r and again, 
as old plants are liable to collapse sud¬ 
denly. I have found cuttings root more 
readily when given a mild bottom heat, 
such as that a bed of leaves made up in 
winter for frames affords. This plant 
seems to thrive where its roots can nestle 
among big stones, evidently preferring the 
cool root-mil thus provided. Thyme can 
also be increased by seed, the present be¬ 
ing a good t ime to sow r , choosing a pan for 
the purpose, covering with a pane of glass, 
and standing out of doors. 

Chervil. —This may be sown now' in 
row's 12 inches asunder on a well-prepared 
site. A w'nrm corner or border should be 
chosen. Its culture is similar to that of 
Parsley. It is used for flavouring, also 
decoration of cold meat dishes, while for a 


change the finely-cut fronds may even be 
laid on the white cloth of a dinner-table 
when working out a design. 

Marjobam, Fennel, etc.—S ow a few 
seeds of the former in a shallow drill and 
thin to fi inches asunder before crowding 
takes place. Fennel requires more space, 
as the plant grows to a large size. This 
increases by self-9own seeds, two or three 
plants usually sufficing for the largest gar¬ 
den. Sorrel may be increased hy division, 
likewise Tarragon, which soon encroaches 
on its neighbour if not kept in check. 
Basil and Borage may.be raised from seed, 
the latter sq useful where bees are kept. 
Lot us hope the keeping of bees w f ill be in¬ 
creased tenfold, not only as pollen diffusers 
in the fruit garden and orchard, but. as 
food producers, thus reducing the annual 
bill of many tTiousands of pounds w’e pay 
to the foreigner for imported honey. 

IJlthum . j. m. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seed-sowing in allotments_ Seed-sowing 

is generally considered one of the easiest 
oi**raUons in the whole calendar of gar¬ 
den work, yet from inattention to details 
it often happens that it is not an unquali¬ 
fied success. One point which the sower 
ought to bear in mind is that the seed-bed 
must ho firm ; that is, firmness obtained 
by pressure of soil w ? hich has been turned 
over, not the firmness of undug soil. In 
the former case, the soil lies closely about 
the seeds, and with an even pressure, and 
observation will show that, not only are 
seeds sow r n in loose soil less regular in 
germination, but that when the seedlings 
appear they wdll be deficient of strength 
and firmness. One is often asked what a 
fair germination ought to be. Even when 
every care is taken, a percentage of seeds 
will not germinate, and, even in the case 
of tested seeds, there will be failures, even 
If these be comparatively few. From n 
good stock—that Is. a good strain of well- 
harvested and properly sowrn seeds—75 i>er 
cent.—excluding weaklings—fit to put out 
is, I consider, a good result.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Sowing and thinning Beet.— Although 
Beet is an'important vegetable, it is often 
seen in poor condition, the roots being 
large, coarse, and stringy. This is gener¬ 
ally the result of growing it in too rich soil 
and over-thinning the plants. It should be 
grown on ground that was manured for a 
crop the previous year, and the seed should 
not be sown till the middle of April. The 
ground should be made very firm, and the 
seed sown in drills 1J inches deep and 
12 inches apart. Sow thinly, as if the 
plants are crowded the surplus ones can¬ 
not be thinned out without loosening the 
rest, which is an evil. Thinning should he 
done piecemeal, as sparrow s sometimes at¬ 
tack the young plants. To ward them off, 
dust the plants over occasionally with 
wood-ashes. At the final thinning Jeave a 
space of 8 inches betw'een the plants. I 
cannot understand why some still grow the 
large, coarse varieties, as there are now so 
many of medium size. -One of the finest 
Beets when obtained true is the Chelten¬ 
ham Green Top.— Suffolk. 

The Sugar Pea.— Some years ago a trial 
w’as given to the Sugar Tea, of which the 
pods, used after the manner of French 
Beans, are edible. While there was a cer¬ 
tain demand for them, they were never 
really popular, and their culture was 
given up. Nevertheless, they make a very 
useful vegetable, and might be more gene¬ 
rally used. Sowrn in April and May, the 
pods are fit for use from July till Sep¬ 
tember. The variety grown was 5 feet or 
thereby in height:— A Scottish Gardener. 
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FRUIT 


APrLE LANE’S PRINCE ALBERT. 

As regards the value of this well known 
apple f-'f cooking there Is no need to speak, 
but for the dessert in the spring it is also 
very useful. If gathered late and care¬ 
fully stored it may be used in the spring 
for eating, being juicy and of rich flavour. 
This Apple Ls not at all fastidious as to 
soil as I have seen it doing well on 
gravel with a very shallow top surface 
and also on a heavy medium. For the 
amateur it is an indispensable Apple as ; 
it bears freely and fruits in quite a young ; 
state. Another advantage is that it blooms 
Lite, and in consequence escapes the late 
frosts. If one wishes to have well col¬ 
oured fruits, then these may be forthcom¬ 
ing by keeping the centres of the trees 
well thinned so as to admit plenty of light 
and air. This variety, owing to its free 


bearing, makes plenty of fruiting wood. 
Grossness in young trees may easily be 
corrected by timely lifting, and if this is 
done the future of the trees, so far as 
fruiting is concerned, is assured. This, of 
course, refers to trees in a rich soil in the 
garden, but in orchards in good loam there 
is no need to lift the trees as the regular 
cropping checks any gross growth and 
keeps the trees healthy and fruitful. 

A. G. 

CORDON PLUMS NOT SETTING. 

In his query on page ISO on the cause of 
the noil-setting of the fruits of his cordon 
Plums, Mr. Williamson does not give mis¬ 
information as to soil, and, subject to cor¬ 
rection, one is inclined to put this down 
as the primary cause of failure ; at least, 
1 know it often occurs where the natural 
soli is on the light side, and the grower 
has been unable to procure a good sub¬ 
stitute. The fact that stone fruits when 
growui as cordons are even more inclined 
to surface rooting than fruits like the 
Apple and Pear suggests for them a some- 
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what heavier and more holding soil, and 
this is specially necessary in dry seasons, 
when, unless water is freely given, the 
trees are bound to suffer. A good, holding 
loam, with which old mortar rubbish has 
been somewhat freely incorporated, is the 
most suitable compost for cordon Plums, 
and occasional doses of artificial manure 
are beneficial when the trees are fruiting 
freely, especially in the case of those varie¬ 
ties that make but very little annual 
growth, like Early Prolific and some of 
the Gages. Apples and Pears will do 
fairly well in a lighter soil than is neces¬ 
sary for the Plums, but can hardly be pro¬ 
nounced a genuine success, the fruit under 
such conditions being certainly below first- 
quality standard. The advisability of 
planting all cordons in thoroughly suitable 
soil cannot be too strongly enforced, the 


neglect of this being often the cause of 
much after trouble, especially where time 
and labour do not afford opportunities for 
mulching and watering. E. 15. S. 

Hard trick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Black Currant mite _My remarks 

upon Mr. Taylor’s article were quite legi¬ 
timate and pertinent to the subject. That 
gentleman told us that his bushes were 
free from mite, and that the pest w-as un¬ 
known. liy his own admission the mite 
is still present—whether imported or not 
is immaterial. Had he omitted his unfor¬ 
tunate reference to his experiments, his 
method of dealing with the mite would 
have carried greater weight : but when 
mite can be extirpated and is deliberately 
allowed to breed, 1 reiieat that such ex¬ 
periment is foolish. Mr. Taylor has ap¬ 
parently but one word for those who differ 
from him in any way, or wdio criticise his 
remarks—that is, “ unprogressive.”—A 
Scottish Gardener. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 


Grubs Injuring Cauliflowers —Enclosed 
you will find some grubs, which have been 
very hard on some Cauliflowers which I 
had pricked out into a frame. I blamed 
the snails until I noticed some of the 
leaves drawn underneath the surface of the 
soil, and wdien I searched, these were w’bat 
I discovered. If you would let me know 
what they are and the best way to get rid 
of them I would be much obliged?—W. M. 

[The grubs you send are commonly 
known as leatlier-jackets, and are the 
grubs of the daddy-long-legs or crane-fly 
(Tipula oleracea). They are exceedingly 
injurious in gardens and fields, as they 
feed on the roots of most plants. Lawns 
are often much injured by them. On ac¬ 
count of their tough'skins and their great 
vitality they are very difficult to destroy. 
They may be trapped by burying slices of 
Turnips, Potato, Mangold, or Carrot just 
below- the surface of the soil. Each slice 
should have a small w T ooden skew’er stuck 
into it to show where it is. Lay pieces of 
slate, bricks, tiles, or board on the ground. 
The grubs often roam about at night, and 
w ? ill crawl under such things for shelter 
during the day.] 

The Black Vine-weevil and Ferns.—I 

shall be much obliged if you or any of 
your readers can toll me of an effectual 
way of trapping the black Vine-weevil, or 
preventing its increase? I cannot put 
paper under the plants so as to shake the 
weevils off, as my Ferns are all planted 
out in clinker pockets. I catch them 
nightly by hunting for them with a bull’s- 
eye lantern, but do not seem to keep them 
down much. Just now my Adiantums are 
throwing up crowds of strong fronds, and 
every morning I find no end of them ruth¬ 
lessly cut off and strewn on the soil be¬ 
neath the plants. The pest is one of the 
most troublesome I have ever had to deal 
with.—A Fern Lover. 

[The only traps we can suggest for 
catching the black Vine-weevils are small 
bundles of dry Moss or hay, placed in such 
positions that when the weevils retire for 
the day they may find them handy places 
to shelter in. It is just possible that if 
some bruised Vine leaves or shoots were 
placed in a phial and sunk into the earth 
of the pot, with its mouth nearly level w’bth 
the surface, some of the w r eevils may be 
attracted into it, but they are so fond of 
the fronds of Ferns that we doubt if they 
would prefer the Vine leaves. You are 
probably aware that the grubs of this in¬ 
sect are very injurious to the roots of 
Ferns and many other plants. I5y this 
time they have probably become chry¬ 
salides, and are in consequence harmless; 
but if you could find any of them you 
would to some extent reduce the number 
of w’eevils. The grubs are soft, white, 
much wrinkled maggots, with brown 
heads. They are not quite \ inch Jong 
and lie in a rather bent position. The 
chrysalides are white, and show the form 
and limbs of the weevil wrapped, as it 
w’ere, in a thin w’hite skin.] 

Tomato root rot.— This disease, which is 
comparatively new’, has become more 
plentiful and widespread each year. It is 
caused by a fungus (IMiytophi kora crypt o- 
ga»a). which causes a rot of the collar and 
the root system, and is res*i>onsible for the 
loss of many thousands of seedlings. The 
only method of prevention at present 
known is to raise the plants in soil 
thoroughly sterilised by heat and to use 
only uncont^miiiated^water. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden. —Before the season be¬ 
comes further advanced and labour re¬ 
quired elsewhere, get the trenches for 
Celery and Leeks taken out and manured. 
After the manure is covered or dug in, as 
the case may be, a catch-crop, such as 
Radishes or anything that will come off 
quickly, may be taken from the trenches, 
while the banks, after they have been 
levelled off, may be utilised 1 for the grow¬ 
ing of French Beans, etc. Those desirous 
of obtaining a crop of Scarlet Runners as 
early as possible should at once sow seed 
i?i pots or boxes, preferably the latter. 
Raise the plants under glass, and after¬ 
wards harden them off and plant outside 
as early in May as weather conditions 
allow. In the meant hue, get the site they 
are to occupy prepared, using short, weli- 
rotted manure for enriching the soil. The 
earliest crop of 

French Beans may he forwarded in the 
same way, using pots instead of boxes for 
sowing them in. Plant out as soon, as 
weather permits in a sheltered situation. 
A first sowing on a. warm border may be 
made in a week or ton days’ time. Plant 
out the earliest-raised Brussels Sprouts if 
they have been hardened, and protect for 
a few days with boughs of Laurel or some 
other evergreen. If planted in deeply 
drawn drills, the ridges of .soil will assist 
in breaking cold wiiuls and form a con¬ 
siderable amount of shelter. Push on 
with and complete the planting of 

Lato Potatoes, selecting ground which 
has lieeu manured and prepared for them, 
or. if mamire is not to hand, use a suit¬ 
able fertiliser and wood ashes at the time 
of sotting. Thin out early-sown Spinach, 
and dust the soil between the rows, and 
g<t more sown, with a view to keeping up 
an unbroken supply. As the season ad¬ 
vances, accord this crop cooler positions, 
and the same with regard to Radishes, 
Lettuces, and Turnips. Sow more Broad 
Beans of the Green Windsor type and Peas 
for succession, arranging for the rows to 
stand not less than 10 feet apart. 


Flower garden. —Give careful attention 
to annuals now coming through the soil, 
as, if the weather continues showery, slugs 
will dovour the young plants wholesale, 
and in a short space of time. Look over wall 
gardens, a.nd put them into as clean and or¬ 
derly a condition as the case may demand. 
The present is a good time for the plant¬ 
ing of Snapdragons and seedling Wall¬ 
flowers where the joints of the stones are 
of such a width that a little fresh soil may 
ho worked in for the benefit of the roots. 
Nasturtiums may also he sown on the top 
of tho walls here and there for trailing 
down the face of the same. Where they 
are likely to harmonise with the surround¬ 
ings, these free-flowering annuals make a 
brilliant show for a considerable length of 
time. Sow more Sweet Peas for cutting 
purposes. As far as possible, move all 
tender bedding plants from heated houses 
to pits and frames to undergo hardening 
off prior to their transference to heels and 
borders towards the end of tho month, and 
cover them carefully at night. Sow 
Zinnias, Asters in variety, Ten-week and 
jicrpotual-flowering Stocks in boxes, or a 
frame if a large numl>er of plants is 
needed. Where appreciated, the single- 
flowered Asters should lie grown in quan¬ 
tity, both for display and cutting. As 
opportunity offers, prepare stations for 
Dahlias, the poorer the staple tho greater 
the necessity for so doing. Proceed to 
plant Violas, variegated Veronicas, Pent- 
stemons, and water afterwards in the event 
of the vsoil proving dry. Look after and 
preserve seed-pods oil Polyanthuses and 
Primroses, and as soon as mature, the seed, 
if sown at once, will quickly germinate.— 
A. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 

8trawberriet. —Young plantations ought 
now to be carefully looked over, and anv 
blanks made good. As growth is now well 
on the move, a dressing of artificial manure 
or of soot can lie given to stimulate root 
action. After this lias been done, a light 
hoeing may be given, and if it is intended 
to put up a rough-and-ready election to 
support the nets, this may be attended to 
before the hoeing is done. Refrain for a 
little from applying a mulch,'in order that 
the roots may, while the soil is moderately 
damp, benefit from the increasing solar 
heat. Any runners will, of course, be re¬ 
moved as they appear. Fruit trees gene¬ 
rally should be regularly inspected at this 
time, in order that any details which have 
been unobserved at the time of pruning 
may be seen to. So far as present appear¬ 
ance's go, it looks like being au Apple year, 
the buds being unusually numerous all 
over, and very strong. The time of open¬ 
ing will be, in this district, later than 
usual, and this is all to the good, because 
there will be Jess risk of damage from un¬ 
toward frosts. 

Plum trees on walls arc now generally in 
bloom, and hand pollination every day, 
when weather conditions are favourable, 
will assist in a satisfactory set. There is 
not, it may be said, the same wealth of 
Plum blossom as there was last spring, but 
if the set is good there will he a sufficient 
crop, and no need for thinning. Pears, 
too, come along rapidly. »Some thin out 
the blooms in the trusses, but I prefer to 
wait until the quality of the set can he 
seen, and then to thin out tho embryo 
fruits, leaving the strongest in each clus¬ 
ter. Pear midge, if it is present, will not 
be long until it shows itself, and prompt 
measures ought to be taken to deal with 
this pest. The set of Peaches in the open 
is fairly good. There has been no frost of 
sufficient severity to do any harm since the 
trees came into flower, but it is ; neverthe¬ 
less, advisable bo protect for a tune. Aphis 
may shortly make its appearance on the 
tips of the young shoots. These must be 
got rid of at once, and to effect this there 
is nothing better than the old remedy— 
Tobacco powder. If Peach frees have not 
yet been mulched, it is advisable now to 
do so. Use, when possible, half-decayed 
manure of good quality, and let the mulch 
bo 4 ouches a/t least in depth. 

Vegetable Marrows.— As there is gene¬ 
rally plenty of choicer vegetables early in 
the season, it is not customary hero to 
make early sowings of Vegetable Marrows. 
Where similar conditions exist, a sowing 
round about this time will be soon enough. 
Long White and Long Green are reliable 
sorts, and if the fruits of these' are cut (as 
they ought to be) when quite young, their 
flavour is almost, if not ouite, as good as 
that of Pen-y-byd and other small-fruited 
kinds. Steady growth from the seedling 
till the plant is put out on its fruiting hill 
is advisable in the case of Marrows. When 
seeds are sown too early, the plants are 
apt to get pot-bound, and to be more or 
less knocked about, and after-growth is 
never satis factory, and the fruits are 
sparsely borne. 

Turnips. —Golden Ball, White Stone, or 
similar kinds may be sown. If the gar¬ 
den Swede lie grown, there ought yet to lie 
a little delay in sowing. A slight frost, 
vvhiilo it may not kill the -seedlings out¬ 
right, will probably cripple them and make 
the roots unsatisfactory. The main crop 
Carrots have been sown. Here this is 
always a very speculative crop, but every 
precaution which increasing experience can 
suggest is taken to keep the Carrot fly at 
hay. A sowing of The Gladstone Pea, and 
another of Alderman, have been made, as 
well as sowings of Round Spinach, late 
Celery, and Lettuces. W. McGuffog. 
Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Antirrhinums sown in heat and pricked 
off into boxes and frames have been well 
hardened off, and will be planted out in. 
their flowering quarters as soon as the 1 
weather is favourable. East Lothian 
Stocks and Pembstemons will also be 
planted out in beds and borders at the 
first favourable opportunity. Tufted Pan¬ 
sies liave already been planted in their 
flowering quarters. A light but rich com¬ 
post suits Tufted Pansies, and in plant¬ 
ing they should lie let well into the soil. 
Plants that have been left to do duty a 
second year were trimmed and made tidy 
and given a top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould. As a rule, these 
plants are most satisfactory when raised 
from cuttings annually. 

Violets. —if really good flowers are re¬ 
quired, it- is not wise to allow the plants to 
occupy the same place for a longer period 
than three years. At tho completion of 
flowering is the best time to make now 
lieds and borders. Tho position will be de¬ 
termined hv the soil and locality. In 
light soils the single Violets thrive on a 
north border, but in a colder, heavy soil a 
more sunny position is desirable. Before 
planting, the soil should be worked into a 
Friable condition, and if verj r heavy should 
be lightened liy the addition of sand, leaf- 
mould, decayed manure, etc. 

Wallflowers. —Now is tho heist time to 
wow seeds of these. They ore often sown 
too late (in June or July), but the Wall¬ 
flower requires a long season to develop 
into a sturdy, bushy plant that will stand 
the winter. Sometimes the plants are in¬ 
jured by sharp frosts following much wet 
in winter. 'Phis is often the result of sow¬ 
ing the seeds too late. Sow thinly in drills 
G inches apart, and as soon as the plaints 
are large enough prick them out in an 
open situation in rows 1 foot apart and 9 
inches between the plants. When doing 
this, pinch off the -tap-roots, as this in¬ 
duces them to form fibrous roots near the 
surface. If time and space can be given, 
they will well repay transplanting a second 
time in September, as extra sturdy plants 
will lie produced with fibrous roots that 
can be lifted with the soil adhering to them 
for planting in their permanent quarters 
in November. 

Peas. —A good many early rows will now 
need supporting. The work is often oare- 
leasly done. It is a great mistake to crowd 
in a lot of huge sticks, thereby excluding 
sun, air, and light, and weakening growth. 
A moderate number of main rods should lie 
employed, and the intervening -spaces filled 
in with brushy material cut from the ends 
of the rods. A maximum amount of sun 
and air can then penetrate, and if 
eventually a few growths should fall 
through here and there, they can easily lie 
replaced and kept in ]wxsition by running 
a few lengths of tar twine or coarse string 
lengthways, fastening them to the main 
sticks at intervals. A little soil should be 
drawn up to the haulm with the hoe, but 
it is a mistake to overdo it, as it shuts out 
the sun and keeps off rain. There is not 
so much fear of drought affecting the roots 
until July comes in, and even then 1 do 
not advise too heavy earthing-up, the bet¬ 
ter plan being to give a liberal mulch of 
short manure on each side of the rows to 
preserve the moisture. In some cases 
seeds of the early Marrowfat varieties have 
not germinated any too well, and -the rows 
will consequently present a.patchy appear¬ 
ance. In my case, I have sown a quantity 
of seeds in small pots for the purpose of 
filling up the vacancies. 

Turnips. —Another sowing has been 
made, and others will follow at intervals 
of three weeks. A limited breadth at a 
time is best, as when once the roots arrive 
at maturity they soon begin to deteriorate, 
more especially in shallow, hot soils. 

Beetroot. —The main sowing will now be 
made as soon as the weather is favour¬ 
able on ground deeply worked and not re¬ 
cently manured, that occupied by Celery 
last year being very suitable. 

F. W. G. 
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The Perfect Insecticide 

Eradicates Slugs, Maggots, Wireworm, 
Eelworm, Caterpillars, Greenfly, and 
all such vermin. 

Sold by all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
and Sundriesmeu. 

“ Clubicide ” Compels Crops 

Sole Manufacturers :— 

Ale*. Cross and Sons, Ltd. 

Horticultural Specialists 
19, Hope Street, Glasgow 


The ‘ABOL’ GARDEN SPECIALITIES 

Ask your Horticultural Sundrlasman for 
** Abol n Insecticide (Non-poisonous) i Pint 1/3, Pint 
2/-, Quirt a-, i Gal. 5/-. Gal. 8/9. 

“Abol” Patent Syringes No. 4 19/-, No 5 21/-, No. 6 
28/-, Bend It- extra. 

“Abol” Fertilizer. Tina 7J. and 1/-, 711)3 3'-, 14 lbs. 5/-. 
“Abol” Shading: Tins to do 200 a. feet, 2'-. 

“Abol” Hose Terminals. 1 in., | in., J in., 13/-. 
“Abol” Wood Killer, Powder and Liquid. Aak for 
special list. 

“Abol” Lawn Sand, Tina 101 . and 1/3. 14 lba. 4/6 
28 lba. 9/-. 

WRITE FOR CARDEN GUIDE FREE ON REQUEST. 

E. 1. WHITE, Id., 99 Beltring, Paddock Wood, lent. 


CONCERNING THE SOWINC OF SEEDS IN THE OPEN. 

Don't wait until tho Spring Frosts are over before sowing 
seeds, growth then being slow and disappointing, and with 
the chance of a Frost or Birds destroying what little growth 
you may have. Invest in a few Improved Folding: 
Ridge Lights (as illustrated), at a cost of 14s. each ; 
half-dozen, 80s ; ono dozen, £J 10s Carriage paid. Size, 
2 ft. 10in. long, to open approximately 2 ft 6 in. wide. 
Immediate delivery from stock. Cash with order. A Special 
Hinged Stay allows them to be placed in almost any position. 
These Ridge Lights will protect and force Vegetables, Early 
Peas, Lettuce, Radishes, etc., in the Spring ; later they will 
be found invaluable for ripening Strawberries and Tomatoes, 
which means less seeds and a larger produce. Send your 
order at once, or write for Descriptive Lists to— 

W. T. BEVITT, Horticultural Works, OtNEY. 



The R1TO Smile. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


commence top-dressing 
your young plants with 

RITO 


RITO is the wonderful energiser for soil bacteria, and multiplies all Allotment and 
Garden Produce. Of all corn merchants, seedsmen and florists. If any difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining supplies,'write to the Makers, The Molassine Co , Ltd. 

Prices, cash with order :— 1 cwfc., 27/6 ; 561b., 15/-; 28lb., 8'-; 14 1b., 4 6; 71b., 
2/9. Carriage is extra as follows : On 1 cwt. nil ; 56 lb., Is. ; 281b. and 14 lb. * 9d. 

A booklet giving particulars of the results obtained on all crops by the use of Horti¬ 
cultural Rito will be sent free on application to — 

THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 


Superphosphate of 
Lime, 7/7 cwt. Sul¬ 
phate of Ammonia 
19/- cwt. Basic ^ 
Slag, 5/6 cwt. 


Sulphate of Potash, 
6 3 cwt. Bone Meal, 
^ 32/6 cwt. 

Garden Lime, 
6,6 cwt. 


y 681b..6/8 1121b .12/8 ^ 

Bags Free. Carnage Paid Cwt. x ^^^ 

<GUANOA> 

An excellent Fertiliser for 
POTATOES and all rege- /S 
Above tab:e crop*. From 

prices areSeedsmen and Prices 

carried Nurserymen, larger 

forward. or from / '^r quantities 

Bags, 9d. /J on application. 





HUNTER & COW, 

Ltd., 

Supplier* of everything for 


AO, Thomas St., 
Liverpool. 

^the Garden, Allotment, ete. 



ITEATING APPARTUS.—For Greenhouses, 

4-4- Vineries, eta ; supplied with various arrangements of 
pipes. Boilers, Pipes, Fittings. Ventilating Gear, etc. 
Illustrated list free.—THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street 
Works, Bnerley Hill. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

II Gallon Drum 
J makes 

Gallons. 

NORRIS, LITTLE A SOW, LTD., P0NCA8TEB. 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 

-1- improved Edition. By B, G. Rayknscroft. A Hand¬ 
book of Trees, 8hrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By poet, 2a. 6d. net. 
-MANAGER. M. Lincoln’* Inn Field*. London. W C 9 



Important to Gardeners and Fruit Growers— 


NIQUAS 

(IMPROVED) 

---- (REGD.) --- 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 
OF THE DAY. 

Its advantages are— 

Certain death to all Insect Pests. 

No posmble injury to the mo*t delicate Plant, Flower, or 
Foliage. 

It is the cheapest Insecticide known. 

One pint makes 10 to 12 gallons for Thrip, Black and Green 
Fly, etc., whilst RED SPIDER, Mealy Bug, and Scale 
can be thoroughly eradicated by using “NIQUAS ’ 
about double the strength required for Fly. 

PRICES. 

Half-pint, 1/-; Pint, 19; Quart, 3-; 
Half-sal., 5 -; Gallon, 8 9; Drums, 
each, Five Galls., 30/-; ID Galls., 54-; 

20 Galls., 102-. 

To be had from the Trade generally. 
Manufacturers— 

CORRY & CO.. LTD., 

_ LONDON, S.E.1. _ 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 

Digitized 


/VC. , f> „ /v// IS THE BETTER WAY. 

%JpSLCUf Easier! Quicker! Cheaper! 

/ •* Potatoes must be Sprayed '‘Sir 

\ STRAWSONITE (with its highest copper percentage) is 

. 1 \X the nest possible powder, and the ECLIPSE SYRINGE 

\\ W A V is made on purpose to make the operation us simple and easy 

WU1T A. as possible. A child can use it, and anything rrom live rods 

qutic up to ten acres is easily sprayed by the ECLIPSE, 

iitcDABiv If unobtainable from your 

USERS SAT. heedsutun or btoreB write 

. A. Vv dire.t to the Manufacturer. 

Gables Farm, Kother- c 

field,8ussox, March 12,1919.—"I am wL/ j m lee 

entire'y in favour of dry spraying, ..*■,• 1 fl /P 

chiefly for the reason thut it gets v WK/ //ft) Ill/H 

down where tho wet does uot."— Alfred Hicks. Iff/ 9 / y 

151, Lintborpe Road, Middlesbrough, March 12. 1919.— I 

" Re Spray Outfits. I was quite satisfied with the usefulness of the 
Bpray, and have had very few diseased Potatoer.”— R. L. Burn. 

DRY SPRAY YOUR ONIONS, CARROTS, ROSES with BUGGE’S GREEN SULPHUR an l 

get rid 01 Insect Pests. The ECLIPSE SYRINGE does it ail. Green Sulphur ctsis oiuy 4d. lb., or 7 Its. lor 2.3. 
With 12 lbs. of Strawsonite, sufficient to spray 5 rods twice, 13 3. Syringe only, 10 6. Carriage Paid. 

E.R. BUDGE, Eclipse Works, 102M. Westcombo Hill, London, S.E.3.& 1S7-9. Hertford Rd.. Enfiold Wash, Mdx. 

'Vbur Poultry cannotbe harmed 

lP^/ou use _ 

MnDougails poisonousWEED KILLER 

0/1 rc e. CCCCOTII/C --r 4 


SAFE & EFFECTIVE. 

From Nu rserymen^ Seedsmen t Iron mongers 

M? DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 

66 - 68 , PORT ST, MANCHESTER. f Y. \*» 
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BEES. 

FIXING FOUNDATION. 

The matter of fixing foundation both into 
frames and sections ehoukTbc attended to 
without further delay, so as to have every¬ 
thing in readiness by the time they are 
wanted. This part of bee-keeping is often 
looked upon by the amateur not only as a 
troublesome job, but also as a long and 
tedious one, too. As with most things, if 
done in just the right way all will go 
smoothly and quickly. Let us take sec¬ 
tions first. These are bought in the flat. 
While flat well moisten with a brush the 
V-shaped groove. While the water is soak¬ 
ing in one or two cut up your “ extra thin 
super ” foundation into the required sizes. 
For sections for the table, starters will be 
sufficient either about 2 inches square or 
triangular of 2-inch size. Now for the 
section. After folding, and before closing 
the second half of the split top, put the 
foundation in and close the top. Be care¬ 
ful that one angle of the cells is upper¬ 
most—not the straight side of the cells. 
If sections are being fitted for “show” 
purposes full sheets are preferable, be¬ 
cause they give strength and ensure regu¬ 
lar cell construction. Note that sections 
must be placed in the crates with the split 
side at the top. It is the fastening of 
comb foundation in standard and shallow 
frames, however, that is usually considered 
troublesome. To carry out our “tips” 
will make the operation easy. First of all 
the bare frames must be made strong bv 
fastening the four corner joints with some 
adhesive subsrance and with thin nails 
Wiring must, be done next, to prevent the 
comb, whether in standard (brood) frames 
or shallow frames, from breaking and fall¬ 
ing out when heavy with either brood or 
honey. I have always found that two 
wires, cross-wise, are sufficient for the 
former and one for the latter, but the wax 
foundation must be securely fitted into the 
saw-cut of the top bar. To wire a stan¬ 
dard frame, bore two holes in each side 
bar equi-distant. Drive a small tack partly 
in between these two holes on one of the 
side bars. Out lengths of tinned wire, at¬ 
tach one end to the tack, then thread the 
wire through a hole, across the frame 
through the two op]>osite holes, and back 
again to the tack side. Draw' tight, twist 
round the tack, and drive it home. In the 
case of shallow frames, pierce one hole in 
each side bar two-thirds of the way down, 
wind round a tick at each end, and drive 
the tacks home. Now for the foundation— 
“ medium brood ” for standard frames, 
“thin brood” for shallow frames. Use 
full sheets and see that each will fit with¬ 
out buckling. Having driven two headless 
nails, strong but not thick, into a board 
about 3-lGths of an inch apart, leaving half 
an inch out of the wood, place the tome, 
top bar downwards, so that these two nails 
come in the saw-cut midway across. Next 
twist the frame at right angles with a circu¬ 
lar movement. This will open the saw-cut. 
Now take the sheet of foundation, having 
seen that its long edge is i>erfectly straight, 
and (with the standard frame) hold it so 
that the wires come one on one side and 
one on the other, with thumb and firs*t 
finger back and front of it and the side 
bans. Slide the sheet, down into the opened 
slit as far as it will go and then twist the 
frame back to its original imsition and lilt 
it off. The comb foundation ought now to 
be firmly fixed in the saw-cut. A light, 
long tack driven in at the edge of the top 
bar, half-way across, through comb and all 
will further secure the foundation. To 
complete the operation take a spur-em- 
bodder previously heated over a lamp—or 
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the head of a large iron nail—and run it 
along the wire, pressing the comb against 
it from the other side, and hold it so for a 
moment while the wax cools. The wire 
thus becomes embedded in the wax. For 
standard brood frames use the ordinary 
metal ends, but for shallow frames those 
of the wider kind may be used if extra 
thick combs are expected. At first, bow- 
ever, it is best to use metal euds of the 
ordinary width for all purposes. To pro¬ 
perly and carefully iierform (he above 
operation is to simplify manipulation in 
the brood chamber and to avoid serious 
mishap both there and iri the extractor 
during, and at the end of, the season. 

Beekceixirs will see that all vacant, hives 
are thoroughly clean and disinfected, and 
made ready for spring-cleaning. Stimula¬ 
tive feeding may be begun with discretion. 

D. It. H. 


.C0lftESP0flDE]iCE. 

Drying off Cyclamens (F.).— After 
flowering, keep your Cyclamens in the 
greenhouse, or .they may be put into a 
frame and covered if there are any signs 
of frost. They should l>e " .stood 
sufficiently fa.r apart to avoid crowd¬ 
ing, and watered just as carefully 
as iif they were in flower. Then, as they 
show signs of going to rest, the water sup¬ 
ply /should be ciimini.shed, and during Ju.n© 
and July they will not need much mois¬ 
ture, only sufficient, in fact, to prevent 
them becoming parched up. After this, if 
kept a little moiister, the leaves will soon 
start, when the plants may be shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted in a mix¬ 
ture o.f loam, leaf-mould, and stand. Then 
place in a frame, and lie sure and give 
plenty of air, for the protection is prin¬ 
cipally needed to ward off heavy rains, 
which might cause a good deal of injury. 

Plants for rockory (E. ir. d.).—Itis a 
little difficult to know exactly what you 
require, wince you give no idea of the I 
way the rockery i.s divided up, into pockets | 
or compartment®, or their size. Also, it 
would have been of material assistance had 
you sent a list of those plants you have, if 
you do not wish them to l>e repeated. We 
are, however, interpreting the phrase 
“plants of medium size” to mean those 
of free growth and free flowering, and give 
a short List accordingly. Of Saxifrage® 
there is a great wealth, and none more 
beautiful or desirable. . A pie u lata, a. alilra, 
Elizabeths, opposrti folia splendens, o. 
major, o. alba, Haagei, cordifolia pur¬ 
purea, Fortuntfi, Aizoon rosea, coehlearis, 
deeipiens, Bathoniensis, sanguinea su¬ 
per-Ira, and Clibrani are all good. Others of 
merit are And rosace lanuginosa, Anemone 
Pulsatilla, Macrotoniia eohioides. Daphne 
Cncoruni, Lithospermum Heavenly Blue, 
Phlox lilacina, P. atropurpurea., P. Sprite, 
Campanula Isabel, C. White Star, C. 
Stansfioldi, C. pusilla Mists Willmott, CJ. 
mumlis bavariea, C. pulloides, C. G. F. 
Wilson, C. Profusion, Viola gracilis, Poly¬ 
gonum affine, piantbuus Gladys Cranfield, 
♦Anemone Robinsoniana, *A. blanda, *A. 
scyihinioia, Cyclamen neapolitanum, Aubrie- 
tia Fire King, A. Lavender, A. Dr. Mules, 
Alyssum saxatile compactum, Adonis ver- 
naii’S, A. aniurensis, and Iberis semper- 
v irons. By grouping these in threes or 
sixes effective masses would be secured. 
Thoso marked by an asterisk should bo 
planted in autumn. 

Repotting Phyllocactus (A. 7?.).—The 
Phyllocactus begins to make fresh growth 
about the beginning of April, and keeps on 
growing till August. When growing, the 
plants should l>t> kept just moist nt the 
roots, and syringed overhead once or twice 
a day in hot weather. They like full sun¬ 
light, plenty of fresh air, and a tempera¬ 
ture of not less than 65 degs. at night. 
The soil should be a mixture of light loam, 
well-rotted cow manure, and brick rubbish 
or coarse sand, and the pots should be a 
quarter filled with drainage. When growth/ 


is finished, the plants should be kept drier 
'and given more air. They flower from 
April onwards, and should be potted when 
they have done blooming. If your plant 
is doing well leave it alone, as the less the 
Phyllocactus is disturbed at the roots the 
better will it bo. The groat points are to 
see that the drainage does not get choked 
up and the plants are not overwatered, as 
if -this happens the roots die and the 
plants die off at the heck. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying tree stumps (IF. Renton ).— 
The following is given as a good recipe:— 
In the autumn bore a hole 1 inch or 2 
inches in diameter and 18 indies deep, put 
in 11 oz. of saltpetre, fill with water, and 
plug up close. In the following spring 
put into the same hole \ gill of kerosene 
and then light. The stump will smoulder 
away without blazing, and leave nothing 
but /ashes. The best way, however, wo 
find is to grub up the stumps. We d> not 
reply to queries by post. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Li/slrn .—Any dealer in greenhouse 
plants .should be able to supply plants of 
the Piiicapple-iscontcd /Sage (Salvia ruti- 
laiLs). As regards the Bergamot Mint 
(Mentha oitrata), we are unable to give 

you the information you seek.-IF. C .— 

Yes, you may use the mixture you refer to 
as a remedy against Onion mildew, follow¬ 
ing the instructions contained in the pam¬ 
phlet issnrd by the makers-A. IT. 

I Volley Dod .—Wo can find no disease and 
consider that the cause of the buds dying 
is duo to the cold, wet weather we had. In 
a London garden the same trouble is evi¬ 
dent. The wood you send is very badly 
ripened, and this may account for the 
trouble in great measure. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — A. B. E. —1, Fuchsia 

E rocumbens; 2, Anemone fill gens; 3, the 
lungwort (Pulnionaria officinalis) ; 4, 

Mega sea rubra.- Essex. —1, Sedum ear- 

neiim variegotum; 2, Eupatoriuni ripn- 
rium; 3, Berberi« dulei/s; 4, Sedum 

Sieboldi.- J. M. —1, Auhrietia pur¬ 

purea; 2, Epimodium pinnatum; 3, 
Primula cortusoides.- M. F. II. —Ber¬ 

ber]' s Aquifolium ; 2, Sparmann.ia africana ; 

3, Alonsoa incisa; 4, Vinca major.- 

Alpine. —1, Oruitbogalum nutans; 2, 
Allium neapolitanum; 3, Narcissus Tela- 
m-onius flore^pleno; 4, Doronicum caueasi- 
cum.—11'. fr. —1, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, 
Kerri a japonica fl.-pl.; 3, Fritillaria 
Melongris; 4, Lithospermum prostratum. 

- C. (J. E. —Quito impossible to name 

such wretched specimens as you send us. 

- j Jm u\ R.—Pnla yclloicish-grecn shrub, 

G ri soli ilia littora.lis. Berried shrub , Ilex 
Pe ratio. When sending plants for name, 
the best way is to number each -specimen. 

_ Cecil A. P. (bhurnc. - Erica mediter- 

r-anca.- Culoonnj. —Your Acacia is, we 

tli ink, Acacia cultriforniis.-A T . M. 

Roshjf .—We regret that, owing to the poor 
flowers you send, it is impossible to name 
them with any certainty.___ 

Rito. —A descriptive booklet on the ad¬ 
vantages to be gained by the use of Pi to 
can be obtained on application to the 
Molar-sine Company, Limited, 16, Tunnel 
Avenue, Greenwich, London, S.E. 10. Rito 
is a food for the soil bacteria, and supplies 
the soil with the humus which is so essen¬ 
tial if crops are to be grown successfully. 
It suits all kinds of allotment and garden 
produce, and is in no way offensive to use, 
and can bo obtained from seedsmen and 
corn dealers or direct from the above 

ad d rests. - 

Chelsea Show. —The Chandler of Hor¬ 
ticulture is organising a Coniereinco to lw 
held on May 21st at Alio Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Sc-cioty’s Show at Chelsea-, when » 
debate on ' “ 1 neroa-sing the Supply of 
Home-grown Fruit ” will !>e contributed to 
by Mr. W. G. Lcb.joit, J.P. ; Mr. Smith, 
of Loddington ; Professor Salmon, of Wye; 
Mr. F. Hammond, of Pilgrim’s Hatch, and 
others. 
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THOUGHTS AND THINGS Of THE GARDEN- 

THE GARDEN IN SPRING. 


It was but the other clay that snowflakes 
were fulling thick and fast. To-day we 
are enjoying to the full all the delights of 
summer while us yet spring has run but 
half its term/ This approximation of 
w inter and summer helps us to appreciate 
the difference between them. With what 
grateful promptitude we yield ourselves to 
the enjoyment of to-day, when flowers are 
blooming everywhere, when the trees are 
clad in freshest verdure, when the swallow 
skims before us with the velocity of an 
arrow', and the soft notes of the cuckoo 
reach us from the distance! 

It is now that the garden-lover’s joy is 
at its fullest. lie wonders how anyone 
cun debar himself from all a garden has 
to offer. Life is everywhere in super¬ 
abundance. Youthfulness and its essence.* 
tonch even the aged with its magic wand, 
and the spirit of man, which never ages 
like as does the body, drinks in a great 
draught of youth, and feels that Time has 
no effect. I have seen near sixty summers, 
aud do not know that even in my greenest 
years the returning spring found my spirit 
more buoyant or responsive than it is in 
these latter days. 

I feel like walking round my garden to 
day with you as my companion, to show 
you just how my spring garden has mate¬ 
rialised. You will remember that I wrote 
about its formation in the early days of 
autumn, aud carried the picture of it in 
my mind’s eye almost as I see it to-day. 
Walk with me beneath the flower-clad 
Apples, more real and more dainty in their 
beauty than imagination ever painted. 
Come with me among the beds and in¬ 
hale the fragrant nectar of the Wall¬ 
flowers. The air is laden with it to reple¬ 
tion. Here are the stately Darwin Tulips, 
whose heads stand proudly on two-foot 
stalks. And yet how much that bed of 
Tulips ow*es in setting to the carpet of 
inter-planted Myosotis and double white 
Arabia, which gleam so pleasingly yet un¬ 
assumingly at their feet. I always look 
uik»ii this iMirticuIar mixture of blue and 
white as possibly the prettiest arrange¬ 
ment in I he spring garden ; for, while its 
effect is light and elegant, it stands for 
weeks before and after the bulbs planted 
among them have come and gone. 

You will remember I recommended rib¬ 
bons and beds of Silene compact a i uber¬ 
rima. an old-fashioned, common, cheap 
kind of thing to grow, but on top of that 
it is one of the most useful, most effective, 
and prettiest plants in the May garden. 

Now that the Daffodils have gone, there 
would be a scarcity of yellow' in my gar¬ 
den but for those beds of Leopard’s Bane 
now flowering so freely. And what can 
one have that is more easy to grow? It, 
for cutting, is a btJrTeF subject tllni the 
Digitized by CjQ jKITC 


yellow Wallflower, which, ns a cut flower, 
. I look upon ns not an altogether satisfac¬ 
tory subject. Talking of Wallflowers, just 
have a look at the varieties now in such 
plenty. Here are Vulcan, Blood-red, and 
Johnson’s Triumph, three magnifleent 
dark sorts. Here are Vesuvius and Fire 
King, almost new colours, and W'liich I 
feel are not yet so well known and appre¬ 
ciated as they will be later on. These ex¬ 
ceedingly rich yellows are Golden King, 
Golden Monarch, and Cloth of Gold, and 
this huge head of primrose is Primrose 
Monarch. I put these in the very front 
rank in Wallflowers, the others—about a 
dozen in number—being relegated to a 
back seat, even though they are very beau¬ 
tiful and sw'eet. Under the shade of this 
old Apple tree you will see a huge clump 
of German Iris in blue and mauve. It 
flourishes there exceedingly, and it flowers 
at the same time as the Apple. I like 
Irises under trees, for, being in partial 
shade, their blooms last longer, and are 
even improved in hue. Being shallow'- 
rootod, they do not rob their protector. 

Notice the lowly Daisies, Polyanthuses, 
and Auriculas, which are so free-flow'er- 
ing that they seem to exhaust every par¬ 
ticle of their vitality in bloom. That bed 
of Polyanthus contains flowers of nearly 
every shade except blue ; Miss Jekyll’s 
strain of yellow's, containing sulphurs and 
deep golds, many of them with rich deep 
eyes, with a couple of dozen blooms to a 
stalk and a couple of dozen stalks to a 
plant! A sight of the alpine garden en¬ 
tices us, for there, jumbled together, is a 
diversity of form, colour, and size not per¬ 
missible in any other portion of the gar¬ 
den. Notice the several distinct Aubrie- 
tias, including the old A. grieca, then on 
to A. purpurea, next to A. Leitchlini, A. 
Fire King, A. Dr. Mules, and A. Lloyd 
Edw'ards, and in that lot we get blue, 
purple, pink, red, crimson, which, in juxta¬ 
position, can make a suiierb picture of 
clinging loveliness. The various Primulas 
present a fascinating study in themselves, 
and are useful throughout a very long 
season. IV rosea and P. denticulata are 
just now in fine form ; so, too, are the 
double forms of Primroses, but w'e shall 
have to wait a short time before we see 
the liner varieties, such as Cockburnlana. 
Forresti, Littoniana, japonica, etc. But 
here, to make amends, are Dodecatheon, 
IIe|>aticns, Snxifrages, Candytufts, Gen¬ 
tians, Alyssums, Pyrethrums, and many 
another of the same species that our grand¬ 
parents grew and loved. We rather cling 
to the old-fashioned flow’ers, for they seem 
to till a part of our lives we would under 
no circumstances part with. There was, 
Indeed, a time in gardening circles w T hen 
we made a huge mistake, when it could 
truthfully be said— 


“ Folks thinks still 
Nowt’s good now r as used to was, 

My ow'd friend Bill,” 

when, as dear old Dean Hole wrote, “ few 
cared for that which all could have, aud 
all things old w'ere vile.” 

No description of a spring garden can 
be tolerated that takes not into account 
the beauty of the flowering shrubs and 
trees. I am always enamoured of the 
Whitsun season, when the* Laburnums, 
Guelder Boses, aud Hawthorns are in 
bloom, and the blossoms still linger on the 
Ainple trees. I believe that no country is 
really so beautiful as ours is then. I 
would rather gaze on these native trees, 
clad in their garment of spring, and 
backed by the Copper Beech and the Fir, 
than I w'ould gaze upon groves of Palm 
trees and Bananas and the luxuriant 
tropical growths of hotter climes. 

F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 


Fritillaria Meleagris alba. — The 

greenish-white blossoms of this pretty 
plant never fail to charm, and look par¬ 
ticularly well coming through a carpet of 
some Mossy Saxifrage. I think the Saxi¬ 
frage helps them by keeping them cool 
during the summer. Anyhow', they seem 
to thrive with me under these conditions, 
and bloom regularly.—N. L. 

Rubus deliciosus. —One of the best of 
the Brambles from the decorative stand¬ 
point is that named above. The pure- 
W'hite flow'ers are each about 2 inches 
across, and the conspicuous golden-yellow 
stamens are an additional charm. It is 
free growing, but not so rampant as some 
of the other members of the genus, quite 
hardy, and really a tine plant for a large 
bed. Almost any garden soil will suit it, 
but it enjoys a w'ell-drained position, and 
will pay for generous treatment. It is 
usually at its best in June, but in Glou¬ 
cestershire I have seen some well flowered 
specimens in May.—W. B. 

Saxifraga ochroleuca— Though there 
are today many yellow-flowered Saxi¬ 
frages, this, which resulted from crossing 
S. media and S. aretioides, is quite dis¬ 
tinct from the majority. In the somewhat 
rounded character of the iietahv of the 
flowers individually, there is more than a 
suggestion of a small-flowered S. Paulime. 
though the comparison ends there. In 
habit the plant is nearer to S. aretioides, 
as it is also in its comparative dwarfness. 
From the point of view of garden effect, 
however, it would not equal several 
others, though its good form and neatness 
w’ould appeal to the specialist.—S. V. 8. 

Plum Coe’s Golden Drop. —For the first 
time in over twenty years, I have to re¬ 
cord a failure in resjiect of Coe’s Golden 
Drop. In past seasons this variety was 
always a certain cropper, even when 
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other Plums bore indifferently. During 
the present spring there is not a solitary 
flower, although the tree appears to be 
vigorous enough. No doubt the pheno¬ 
menal crop borne last year has proved too 
severe a strain, even although thinning 
was drastically done. Although natu¬ 
rally disappointed, I cannot grudge the 
variety a rest after bearing consistently 
over so many years.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Primula Wanda. —This is stated to have 
resulted from a cross between P. Julife 
and a dark-coloured variety of P. acaulis, 
and, both in habit of growth, method of 
flower production, and size, there would 
appear not a little evidence in substantia¬ 
tion of the statement. The plants shown 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 8th by Messrs. Baker, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. were full of flowers, the latter very 
large, and of a rich crimson-purple colour, 
the leaf growth more suggestive of the In¬ 
fluence of P. Julife than the common Prim¬ 
rose, to which the flowers of the new¬ 
comer bore not a little resemblance. In 
any cast!, as shown, it is a plant of merit, 
while it is stated to be of exceptional 
vigour.—E. J. 

Magnolia conspicua superba.— This is a 
remarkably tine variety of the Yulan, 
bearing milk-wliite, deliciously scented 
flowers of great size and substance. A 
small s]K‘cimen, some 4 feet or 5 feet high, 
has bloomed well every season for some 
years, its silver chalices held erect upon 
the ruddy branches in the April sunlight 
being a wonderful sight. This Magnolia 
flowers a little later than M. stellata. and 
it appears to be in every way an easier 
subject. It enjoys a free, warm soil, en¬ 
riched with leaf-mould and a little old 
cow manure. It is advisable to give it a 
sheltered position, for high winds or 
spring frosts may injure the blooms. I 
have it in open woodland, where partial 
protection is afforded by tall Oaks.—J., 
A . Wales. 


The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa).—After 
blooming freely all through December and 
January, my plants have gone off very 
badly since the cold weather of Feb¬ 
ruary, many of them having completely 
rotted away. They have never behaved 
like this before with me, and have always 
been particularly healthy and flourishing 
on a raised sandy bed against a south 
wall. Even the atrocious winter of 1910 
left them unharmed, but now more than 
half my plants have succumbed. I sup¬ 
pose the continued wet proved too much 
for them, as they were not sheltered from 
the rain or snow. Some plants of the 
var. speciosa, and also of (he white 
variety, neither of which had flowered 
when the cold spell came, have survived, 
and look well.— Xoktii London. 


The Pasque-flower (Auemone Pulsatilla). 
—I have always thought that this species 
liked lime, and that it was a native of 
chalk downs, but my experience with it 
does not hear this out. I have plants in 
limy soil and some in noil-limy, and the 
latter thrive and bloom far better than 
the former. In common with so many of 
the Anemones, the Pasque-flower seems to 
revel in a soil rich in humus, and plants 
which I have growing in a compost 
mainly composed of old decayed weeds are 
as vigorous and free blooming as could be 
desired. The var. rubra is quite as nice 
as the type, and a plant, of this growing 
under a hush of Erica vagans looks par¬ 
ticularly well, the rich green foliage of 
the Heath showing up tin* delicate silky 
blossoms which peep from the midst of it 
in a charming manner.—W. <>. 

Magnolia stellata. The hardiness of 
this cannot lie questioned, hut. on account 
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of its flowering so early in the spring, its 
lovely, pure white, starry flowers are 
liable to get damaged by frost. As an 
isolated specimen on the turf, I have not 
found it a fast grower. This may be ac¬ 
counted for by its flowering so freely each 
year. It is well adapted , for pots, pro¬ 
vided it is given good treatment, and not 
subjected to much artificial heat. The 
important point to bear in mind after the 
flowers are past their best is to see that 
the plant is well fed about twice weekly, 
and the position chosen for it out of doors, 
from the middle of May, is one where 
plenty of sun can assist in ripening its 
wood. 1 have never come across it grow¬ 
ing on a wall, but fail to see why it should 
not succeed treated tflus.—J. Mayne, 
Eltham. 

Allotments and cottage gardens.— Since 
the outbreak of war, and the necessity for 
growing as much food as possible locally 
became urgent, many fresh allotments, in 
addition to the former gardens, have been 
cultivated in the Burgh of Kirkcudbright. 
In order to encourage food production, 
handsome prizes have for the past three 
years been offered to allotment and cot¬ 
tage gardeners in the burgh by the Coun¬ 
tess of Selkirk, Balmae, and by the Town 
Council. In addition, the Provost aud 
magistrates offered special prizes for the 
tidiest and best-kept gardens. The com¬ 
petitions have been keen and close, and 
the number of competitors has steadily 
increased. It has just been intimated 
that, although the need is, perhaps, not 
quite so great to keep up the supplies of 
Potatoes and other vegetables, the donors 
intend to continue these prizes during the 
present year. Such encouragement has 
certainly resulted In an increased and in¬ 
telligent interest being taken by beginners 
in gardening.—W. McGuffog, Balmae , 
Kirkcudbright. 

Gaultheria tricophylla.— This is the 
smallest-growing species of its race—a 
choice and interesting plant withal, be it 
seen either in flow'er or fruit. Here and 
there the species is an unqualified suc¬ 
cess, carpeting the ground with branches 
freely furnished with ovate, glossy green 
leaves, each little more than a quarter of 
an inch long. In other instances the plaut 
is not a success, the fault not infrequently 
being due to the soil. It is quite happy 
with me in a light, lieath-like soil, and 
light soils rather than the opposite ap¬ 
pear best suited to it. At the moment of 
writing, the season’s growih has begun, 
and with this appear the pinky bells, each 
as large as a solitary flower of the Lily 
of the Valley, even more broadly shoul¬ 
dered, perhajis, and characterised by 
pointed, reflexing tips and reddish calyces. 
Exquisite as these are, they do not con¬ 
stitute all the beauty of the plant. Later 
in the year they are succeeded by 
roundish fruits of a turquoise-blue colour, 
and, if not abundant, command attention 
by reason of colour beauty and rarity.'— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

The common Asparagus in pots _To the 

article on the ornamental species of 
Asparagus in Gardening, March 22nd, 
1919. page 149, I should like to add that 
the common Asparagus grown in pots and 
used as a background to plants in the 
greenhouse during summer is very effec¬ 
tive, especially when only a limited num¬ 
ber of plants can be grown for summer 
decoration, as the bedding Geraniums 
have to be wintered in the one and only 
little greenhouse 1 have. The feathery 
foliage of the Asparagus tills large spaces, 
and a very few flowering plants are 
needed. These, thanks to the Asparagus, 
are much more effective than if a larger 


number were crow'ded into the Bame space. 
I grew the Asparagus from seed as an ex¬ 
periment, aud am very pleased with the 
result. The plants are again coming up 
nicely, but it remains to be seen if in the 
third year they will be as good for the 
purpose as in the second year. Another 
point in their favour is that when cut 
down in autumn the plants can be put into 
any odd corner, and no Pelargoniums are 
crowded out on their account.— 
Bournia. 

Veronica Hulkeana for the cool green¬ 
house. —This is a pretty evergreen species, 
with spikes of a delicate shade of laven¬ 
der produced in May. It is somewhat un¬ 
tidy in its growih, and also rather tender 
In most parts of the country. For this 
reason it should be planted at the foot of 
a wall facing south or south-west. Even 
then it should be given a little protection 
during hard weather until it is w T ell estab¬ 
lished. When doing well it is very free 
flowering. A few years ago I tried a 
batch in pots for the cool greenhouse, and 
the result was excellent, the plants flower¬ 
ing during March and April. An old 
plant, cut back in January, soou produced 
a number of young shoots, which were 
made into cuttings, and then placed in a 
propagating frame, where they readily 
formed roots. After becoming estab¬ 
lished In small pots, they were removed 
to cooler quarters, and potted on as neces¬ 
sity arose. The second year they occu¬ 
pied pots 0 inches in diameter, in which 
they flow r ered. After the spikes are re¬ 
moved, the long shoots are cut back and 
the plants repotted in good soil. Reduce 
the ball by shaking away some of the old 
compost, then they will be suitable for a 
C-ineh or 7-inch pot. Specimens larger 
than those quoted are not suitable for the 
majority of greenhouses, but V. Hulkeana 
as a pot plant is certainly worth a trial 
by those who possess a cool greenhouse. 
In Cornwall and Devon it would probably 
succeed in the open without any protec¬ 
tion.—W T . B. 

Magnolia Delavayl.— When this ever¬ 
green was introduced to the British Isles 
twenty years ago, it w f as thought that it 
would make a worthy companion to M. 
grandiflora ; but, unfortunately, it has 
proved more tender than that species, and 
in the neighbourhood of London only 
thrives out of doors when planted against 
a wall, and even then is subject to injury 
from an unusually severe frost. In Devon¬ 
shire, Cornwall, and the w’armer parts of 
Ireland, however, it does well, its large 
evergreen foliage making it a very con¬ 
spicuous object wherever It is grown. At 
Kew r a flue plant may be seen in the Hima¬ 
layan House, where it is ubout 20 feet 
high, a second plant of low r er stature oc¬ 
cupying a position against a wall in the 
herbaceous ground. A native of Yunnan, 
China, it there grows 30 feet or more high,' 
wdtli a large, spreading head. The leaves 
are each often over a foot long aud 8 
inches wide, thick and leathery In tex¬ 
ture, dull green above, aud glaucous be¬ 
neath. The flowers are each about 7 
inches across, buff-coloured and fragrant. 
They are less conspicuous than those of 
M. grandiflora, and they do not appear to 
last so well. Whenever possible, it should 
be raised from seeds, although it is pos 
sible to increase it by layering the lower 
branches. Warm, well-drained, loamy 
soil is necessary, w’hile a little peat or 
leaf-mould placed about the roots at 
planting time is an advantage. A sunny 
position, sheltered from high winds, 
should be chosen, and it must uot be 
planted where it is likely to be crowded 
by commoner I roes or impoverished by 
llieir roots. 

Original from 
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TREES flpD SHRUBS 


GARRYA ELLirTICA. 

This Californian evergreen and beautiful 
w inter-flowering shrub in mild winters be¬ 
gins to bloom as early as December, and 
bears among handsome deep-green leaves 
gracefully-drooping tufts of pale green cat¬ 
kins, which if cut with the twigs last a 
long time in vases, and are w’olcome in 
w inter. Though often grown on walls, it j 
is hardy in the open and makes a dense 
bush 5 feet to 8 feet high. In cold districts 
it is well to give it shelter, but in the south 


mosphere, many hardy plants quickly died 
out, the lesser Periwinkle (Vinca minor) 
did well. On a bank opposite the window 
I tried various subjects, none of which, 
however, gave satisfaction for long. The ! 
lesser Periwinkle was at last decided on, 
and up to the time of my leaving no fur¬ 
ther trouble arose. The ground was soon 
covered with a dense mass of slender 
shoots. Strange to say, it was each sum¬ 
mer badly infested with greenfly so that 
it was necessary to syringe the entire 


JAPANESE LARCII. 

The claims of the Japanese larch (Lnrix 
leptolepis) as a forest tree ought not to 
l»e overlooked. Its comparative immunity 
from canker is its greatest claim, there 
being little difference between it and the 
European larch in rate of growth and tim¬ 
ber value. In Japan the maximum size of 
this tree is, according to Wilson, about 100 
feet, with a girth of trunk of about 12 
feet. It has proved quite hardy in every 
part of the ltritish islands. There is a 
distinct difference in the shape of the cones 
of the Japanese and European species, 
I hose of the latter being oblong and closely 
imbricated, whilst In L. leptolepis they are 
almost round in outline, and the scales 



Flowering shoots of Garrya elliptica in bronze vase. 


and west it does not require this. There 
are various other kinds of Garrya in culti¬ 
vation, but. G. elliptica is the best. There 
are male and female forms, the more ele¬ 
gant being the pollen-bearing or male 
plant. 


THE PERIWINKLE AS A TOWN 
PLANT. 

Of evergreens that will hold their own in 
unfavourable positions, such ns in con¬ 
fined places in towns, the lesser Peri¬ 
winkle stands out as one of the best. Dur¬ 
ing many years’ residence in a -part of 

bHjCKJfife n, ‘ 


mass with paraffin emulsion two or three 
times during the season. I tried some of 
the different, varieties of this Periwinkle, 
but the ordinary form, with single blue 
flowers, was the most satisfactory. Some¬ 
times the plants of the ordinary kind will, 
in a close and shady spot, grow’ rather 
straggling. When this happens, they can 
be cut over in the spring, just as the young 
shoots are being pushed up, wiien they will 
very soon recover. Under conditions in 
which the lesser Periwinkle succeeded so 
w r ell, the larger kind. Vinca major, died 
out after a year or two. I tried it more 
than once, but the result was alw’ays the 
same. W. T. 


are loose and slightly recurved. The lar¬ 
gest. examples of Japanese larch in this 
country are about “m feet high, with a 
girth of about 1 feet. These are of the 
first introduction, and are therefore fifty- 
eight years old. Trees from about fifteen 
years upwards bear cones freely, and there 
ought to be plenty of home-grown seeds 
available for planting, provided all that 
are produced arc carefully harvested. 
They fall out of the cones soon after they 
are ripe, and are greedily eaten by squir¬ 
rels. Young trees are offered by nursery¬ 
men in this country at from 30s. j>er 1,000. 

In an interesting account of the be¬ 
haviour of tOsTigiril^lifeStfriarch at Harg- 
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ham, Norfolk, Sir Hugh Beevor, Jn the 
Journal of Forestry last year, stated that 
since 1901 for nine consecutive years he 
planted three to four acres with half larch 
and half hardwood, alternately, one row 
European, the next Japanese, 4 feet apart. 
He found that where the Japanese tree 
flourished It dominated the other larch 
and hardwoods strongly: that It was sus¬ 
ceptible to drought; and that It grew better 
on ground kept clean, {failing jto make 
headway in the simple pitting of recently 
felled plantations. 

“ Where the tree has done best while 
planting at 4 feet apart, it has in eleven 
years killed most of the European larch 
in the neighbouring rows, oak and ash are 
suppressed, and an occasional sycamore 
alone keeps pace.” Sir Hugh Is of opinion 
th^t the Japanese larch should take a 
place in English forestry as high or higher 
than the European larch, as, given suit¬ 
able situation and soil, it promises to be 
more profitable. 

Trees in Perthshire, when measured in 
1904 by Dr. Henry when they were twenty- 
• one years old, were 38 feet high, and one 
five years younger was 44 feet. These 
trees were all quite healthy, though grow¬ 
ing among common larch which were dis¬ 
eased. Mr. Elwes . found that English 
grown seeds gave plants which grew better 
than those raised from Japanese seed.— 
The Field. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Davidia Vllmoriniana.— In the Hima¬ 
layan House at Kew a fine specimen, 30 
feet high, of this handsome Chinese tree 
Is now in full flower. It is, presumably, 
the largest tree in Britain, and originated 
from a cutting taken from the late M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin’s original tree at Les 
Barres. It was originally named D. In¬ 
volucre ta, as from herbarium specimens 
there was thought to be but one species. 
When, however, Mr. E. H. Wilson sent 
home a large consignment of seeds to 
Messrs. Veiteli, and subsequently brought 
numerous herbarium specimens, It was 
found that differences existed, which led 
M. L. A. Dode, of Paris, to establish three 
species, the original plant, known from 
herbarium specimens and Introduced later, 
D. jnvolucratn, the plant originally grown 
by M. M. de Vllmorin, D. Vllmoriniana 
and D. beta, which is closely allied to the 
latter, but differs by the yellowish-green 
under surface of the leaves. D. Vll¬ 
moriniana in a state of nature Is said to 
grow up to 95 feet high, with a large, 
rounded head. The flowers are small and 
densely packed into a small, ball-like pen¬ 
dent head. Each Inflorescence is attended 
by a pair of large white bracts, wlflch may 
be G inches long and nearly 3 inches wide. 
These are really the feature of the tree, 
and a tree in full flower appears to be 
covered by pieces of tissue paper. On a 
well-flowered tree an inflorescence appears 
from almost every bud on the previous I 
year’s growth. The Plum-shaped fruits ! 
are borne freely, and hang from long, slen¬ 
der stalks long after the fall of the leaves. 
Fortunately, the tree Is perfectly hardy, 
and grows as freely as a Lime tree if 
planted in well-drained, loamy soil. Aspect 
does not, appear to make any material dif¬ 
ference in Its rate of growth, provided it 
can obtain plenty of light. It flowers well 
out of doors, but. the blooms are, perhaps, 
hardly seen to such advantage as those 
borne Indoors, owing to the leaves and 
flowers forming simultaneously, while In¬ 
doors the flowers are a little in advance 
of the leaves, and the bracts a clearer 
white, those out of doors often being 
creamy-white. It has been grown out of 
doors for about 15 vpq^rs, and has_not once 
been injured by flj^st, ^Hjiongji^oji^jie or 


two occasions the young leaves have been 
browned in May.—D. 

Pyrus florlbunda. —One of the May 
features of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, is the wealth of Crab Apple blos¬ 
som, for in the collection of species of 
Pyrus are included many very beautiful 
flowering trees, particularly in the Malus 
section of the genus. Among these P. 
floribunda is very conspicuous, and ad¬ 
vantage has been taken of its free flower¬ 
ing and free growth to plant it in large 
groups in commanding positions, where its 
beauty can be seen from a considerable 
distance. The largest and most attrac¬ 
tive group occupies a small mound near 
the Water Lily House, where some score 
or so of well-developed plants are inter¬ 
mixed with evergreen Conifers, the coni¬ 
ferous trees adding height to the group, 
whilst their dark foliage forms an excel¬ 
lent setting for the flowers of the Pyrus. 
Although introduced in 18G2, it is very 
curious that this lovely Crab Apple has 
only become popular and really well 
known during the last twenty years. A 
quarter of a century ago one rarely saw a 
tree in a public park, while at Kew the 
really well-developed examples were few 
in number. It was originally introduced 
from Japan, and is considered to be of 
hybrid origin, its suggested parentage 
being P. Toringo x P. baecata. Although 
it sometimes forms a tree 30 feet high, 
with a short, sturdy trunk and large, 
wide-spreading head, we are more fami¬ 
liar with it as a bush 15 feet to 20 feet 
high, with branches sweeping the ground 
and no visible trunk, and it is in this form 
that it is seen to the greatest advantage, 
every branch being closely packed with 
pale rose-coloured blooms, or, in the case 
of the variety atrosanguinea, with deep 
rose flowers. It ought only to be planted 
in positions where it can be allowed to 
grow unchecked, as the natural arrange¬ 
ment of the branches adds much to its 
charm. Trees that have been pruned 
j often lose some of the graceful outline of 
unpruned specimens. A group on a lawn 
interspersed with tall-growing evergreens 
cannot fail to be admired, and, as the tree 
is perfectly hardy, and gives little trouble 
once it is well established in good loamy 
Boil, it is specially adapted for public 
parks and gardens, as well as for the gar¬ 
den of the amateur.—D. 

Rhododendron Augustin!.— Although a 
great many of the new Chinese Rhododen¬ 
drons are not likely to be planted exten¬ 
sively in this country, there are several 
species of distinct merit that are likely to 
become as popular as many of the older 
kinds. R. Augustin! is one of this num¬ 
ber, and, fortunately, it is one of the har¬ 
dier ones. An evergreen shrub, it grows 
in its native country under suitable condi¬ 
tions to a height of from G feet to 10 feet, 
and there is no reason to suppose that its 
maximum height will not be attained here. 
It is of bushy habit, the leaves dark green 
above and paler beneath, the whole leaf 
downy, the principal veins on the under¬ 
surface, together with the bark of the 
younger shoots, clothed with rather pro¬ 
minent. hairs. The flowers, borne several 
together in small terminal clusters, are 
each upwards of 2 inches across, and lilac, 
pink, bluish, purplish, or white, accord¬ 
ing to the particular plant, for it Is very 
variable. The forms with lilac and bluish 
flowers are perhaps the most beautiful and 
the most worthy of selection. As a rule, 
the corolla is spotted, some forms with yel¬ 
low and others with brown. Although It 
does well in peaty soil, peat is not essen¬ 
tial, for it grows quite well in light, mofst 
loam. A stock of plants can be raised 
with little trouble from cuttings.—L. P. 


THE KITCHEH GflHDEH. 

ORNAMENTAL GOURDS. 

The cultivation of Gourds for garden de¬ 
coration is not so common now as it was 
back in the fifties and early sixties. Why 
this is so it is difficult to understand, since 
no class of plant Is so easily grown, or 
adds by its colour, quaint forms, and 
mimicking of other fruits, so much to iho 
‘general interest of a garden. Their non- 
cultivation may be due, to some extent, 
to our uncertain and fickle climate, for, 
unless the summer is semi-tropical in char¬ 
acter, many varieties of Gourds do not 
attain their maximum of growth and 
colour. Gourds delight in a hot, dry 
climate. Occasionally this is exactly the 
character of our summers, and then he 
who has planted Gourds will, if he has 
taken care to secure suitable soil, realise 
their wondrous colour, form, vigour, and 
picturesque beauty. 

There are few gardens that do not con¬ 
tain some places suitable for growing 
these plants. Odd corners that get little 
sun, tool sheds, rustic summer-houses, old 
tree-stumps and porches to doors, are a 
few positions that may be utilised for 
growing Gourds, and thus render them 
both interesting and beautiful. A wooden 
trellis, rustic or otherwise, screening some 
unsightly corner, offers another good situa¬ 
tion for such a purpose. Here miniature 
Gourds, such as the Orange, Apple, Ostrich 
Egg, Bicolor, Pear, and small Waited 
Green, intermingled with the smaller 
Bottle Gourd, can be grown to advantage, 
whilst fulfilling the original object of the 
erection. In moderately-sized gardens 
there is no more effective method of grow¬ 
ing Gourds than that of using them to 
cover rustic arbours or porch ways. In the 
selection of Gourds to be grown in this 
manner care should be taken not to in¬ 
clude the very large and coarse varieties. 
For this purpose the oval, round, and Pear- 
shaped varieties are to be preferred to the 
Vegetable Marrow-shaped sorts. 

The culture of Gourds is very simple. 
Strong sturdy plants ready for planting 
out by the end of May, can easily be ob¬ 
tained if seeds t>f the different kinds are 
sown singly in small pots towards the end 
of April. These seedlings should be re¬ 
potted Into larger pots as soon as the first 
rough leaf is developed, using light loamy 
soil and keeping the plants as near the 
glass as possible. A week or ten days after 
this repotting they may be removed into a 
cold-frame and gradually hardened off. 
After the plants«are put out in their sum¬ 
mer positions, tying the shoote and stop¬ 
ping the laterals will be necessary, the ob¬ 
ject being to get the structure covered as 
quickly as possible, and to this end as 
soon as the plants begin to develop, plenty 
of water should be given. After the fruits 
are set and commence to swell an occa¬ 
sional watering with weak liquid-manure 
will benefit the plants. An added interest 
Is given to the kitchen garden when some 
part, however small, Is given up to the 
cultivation of Gourds. Arches over the 
walks here and there serve to give quite 
a distinct appearance to the garden when 
over them ane trained a few bright Gourds, 
like the Red Turk’s Cap, the large Orange, 
the Stradella, and the many varieties of 
warted forms. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Artificial manures.— Are any of the fol¬ 
lowing suitable as fertilisers for the flower 
garden? Basic slag, bone meal, bone flour, 
sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 
superphosphate <|^ liijije*. charcoal, super- 
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phosphate. I mean in the place of stable 
manure, which is so difficult to obtain. If 
so, should they he spread on the ground 
or stirred in, and in. what proportions—In 
ounces—to square yard should they l>e 
used? Also I should l>o glad to know if I 
could make a good fertiliser from above 
for pot plants, and if it should ho used 
just stirred into the soil or diluted with 
water?—“ Bothnia.” 

fBasic slag is good for flower borders, 
but to reap good results from its employ¬ 
ment tills season if should have been dug 
in last autumn or early winter. Pone 
meal and bone flour should be applied 
early in March or say when the soil be¬ 
tween the plants is being dug and the 
borders put in order for the season. Sul¬ 
phate of potash and superphosphate of 
lime are both valuable fertilisers and 
should be applied at the.same time as the 
foregoing. Sulphate of ammonia would be 
best applied in your case to accentuate and 
strengthen the growth of the plants once 
they make a good start. Not more than 
1 oz. t»er square yard should be applied 


use $ oz. of this to 1 gallon of water for 
Chrysanthemums, for instance, when ap¬ 
proaching the flowering period, but its in¬ 
discriminate use for plants in general is 
not advised.] 

Brussels Sprouts planting out.—I think 
that, the old idea of planting Brussels 
Sprouts between other crops—pdatoes for 
instance—is dying out, as so many have 
found out that this valuable winter vege¬ 
table is deserving of the best culture. To 
this end. many are now devoting a por¬ 
tion of their ground exclusively to Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, working in plenty of manure 
and burnt garden refuse, and giving each 
plant enough room for its development. 
Air space is important to Brussels Sprouts 
in their young state, and this they do not 
always get if planted between early crops. 
One of the best quarters of Brussels last 
winter was one where the plants had been 
planted in shallow trenches, and fed from 
time to time with stimulants: the sprouts 
were huge and thickly studded, and must 
have paid the grower better than any other 
of his winler crops.— Leaiiurst. 


growth is about eight or more inches high 
—and now conies the point left out by .7. 
Crook, and you cannot got good large keep¬ 
ing bulbs without doing it—remove the 
centre bulb. Pull it right out to enable the 
outer ones to swell and ripen. A HI tie 
hone meal fork'll in occasionally makes 
good bulbs. Talking of Onions, my ex¬ 
perience is that Onions sown in a frame 
early and pricked out do not keep. Go to 
a reliable seed merchant and gel James's 
Keeping or Cranston's Excelsior and plant 
them in the open as soon as the ground 
permits, the soil having been some time 
previously well manured and trenched. 
To scratch the soil and dump in a bit of 
fresh manure (even if you can get that 
these bad times) will never grow keeping 
onions*.— Coloonky. 

Small Savoys. —For small gardens and 
allotments these have much to recommend 
them, being of finer flavour, taking less 
room and may be sown later than the 
Drumhead types. I know nothing more 
useful up to the new year than a patch of 



A collection of ornamental Gourds. (See previous page.) 


at any one time. Three applications at 
intervals of five to six weeks should suffice. 
By mixing together 1 lb. of sulphate of 
potash, 3 lbs..superphosphate, and 1£ lbs. 
of sulphate of nmmoula you can obtain a 
very valuable compounded fertiliser, of 
which apply 2 ozs. to the square yard early 
in March. Charcoal when broken to 
pieces, varying the size according to the 
purpose it is required for, is of great value 
for potting purposes, and the same with 
regard to bone meal, a O-inch potful of 
which may be mixed with a good barrow 
load of compost for ordinary greenhouse 
subjects such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
etc. The same mixture as that recom¬ 
mended for flower borders will also answer 
for adding to the compost for ordinary 
greenhouse plants, but the quantity named, 
i.e., a 0-inch potful to a heaped barrow 
load of soil should not be exceeded. 
Sui>erphosphate Is the same as superphos¬ 
phate of lime. The above is the best use 
to which to put the chemical ingredients 
you enumerate, none with the exception of 
sulphate of ammonia being suitable for 
applying alone iivtfttuid form. iTou may 
Digitized by 'QIC 


Kale.— This useful vegetable, one which 
is so generally grown in Scottish gardens, 
yet, in early May, provides good pickings 
and shows no sign of running to flower. 
Many make the mistake of sowing the 
seeds of Kale much too early, with the re¬ 
sult that the plants turn in for use when 
there is (or should be) plenty of other 
vegetables. I never sow T Kale seed until 
after the old plants have been thrown out 
—generally about the middle of May—with 
the result that there is always plenty of 
material in late spring. Kale may either 
he boiled as a vegetable similarly to Cab¬ 
bage, or used as a substitute for Spinach. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Shallots.— J. Crook is right when he 
says “ small Shallots won’t keep.” For 
keeping there is nothing to touch a Shallot. 
To grow’ Shallots big, and one may as 
well have them big as small, keep only the 
largest, cleanest, and most symmetrical 
bulbs. I try to keep my seed about the 
size of half a small hen’s egg. Having pre¬ 
pared, trenched, and manured your ground 
w r ell beforehand, break it down and plant 
the bulbs early in March. When the 


Universal sown early in June to follow 
early Potatoes. Best of All and the Green 
Curied are equally good. If these are 
planted 18 inches ajwrt each way on land 
that has been used for early crops during 
July they make splendid heads. Where 
space is limited Tom Thumb is useful, and 
this may be sown early in July with the 
best results.—W. Surrey. 

The manure tub —In some corner of the 
vegetable garden, in a place not too con¬ 
spicuous, there should he a tub for provid¬ 
ing stimulants for growing crops. The tub 
should be partly sunk, and kept full, ready 
for use when required. Horse droppings 
ana soot placed in a coarse bag and drop- 
I>ed into the water are a good all-round 
stimulant for most things.— Townsman. 

A black Radish. —I have heard of a black 
Radish which is said to be w’ell know r n and 
widely grow’n in South Africa. It is 
further said to keep tender and eatable 
even when of considerable age, and to lack 
the toughness and hot character of our 
ordinary varieties at a similar stage. 
Does any reader of Gardening know the 
variety?—A .^jCWTjri^^ARDENER. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


GATHERING FLOWERS. 

There is a groat (leal more in flower-gatlier- 
ing than is apparent in the mere picking of 
the blossoms. Much depends upon a pro¬ 
per selection of the flowers. It is best to 
avoid those that are fully open, selecting 
the newIy-oi>ened blossoms or even the 
buds that are about to open. A careful 
selection will often make a difference of 
several days in the length of time a 
bouquet will remain fresh. In the case of 
plants like the Gladiolus and Iris, which 
continue to produce flowers when carried 
into the house, one should also select, his 
specimens with an eye to the number of 
uinqiencd buds on the spike. 

Occasionally it may l>e difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish fresh flowers from older ones, but 
they may generally be picked out by a 
slightly deepen* colour, and by parts not 
fully developed. The condition of the 
“essential organs”—the stamens and 
pistils—will often be of value. If the 
anthers at the top of the stamens have 
opened and shed their ixillen, or if the 
pistils have begun to wither, it is usually 
a sign that the flower is on the decline, for 
the flower exists solely to ensure pollina¬ 
tion, and when this is accomplished it soon 
fades. If pollination is hindered or pre¬ 
vented, the life of the blossom may often 
be prolonged. In some cases snipping out 
the pistils with a sharp pair of scissors as 
soon as the flower expands is sufficient to 
accomplish this. 

I >u ration of cut flowers. —There is an 
immense difference in the time that differ¬ 
ent sj>ecies lemain oi>en. A large number 
<M>en their flowers for a single day, or 
night, and some for a still shorter time. 
Many of the Rock Roses (Helianthemuml 
01**11 their flowers in the early morning and 
by noon the petals are found strewing the 
ground. The Hibiscus Trionum plant 
known as flower-of-an-hour, a siiecies re¬ 
lated to our Hollyhocks and Mallows, has 
a still shorter period of bloom, and one is 
inclined to wonder why the flower takes 
the trouble to make a handsome corolla 
when it falls so soon. Such evanescent 
flowers are either pollinated by the wind, 
self-iwilliriated, or. if cross-pollinated by 
insects, are adapted to tlie visits of many 
different kinds of insects. The flowers 
that remain open for longer periods are 
usually flowers that are pollinated by a 
few large insects. Frequently, in order 10 
ensure cross-pollination, the stamens and 
pistils rijien at different times and the 
flower lasts until the whole process is com¬ 
pleted—often several days. The flowers of 
the Orchids seem to be the limit in this re¬ 
spect, some specimens remaining in good 
condition for six weeks or more if the 
right pollinating insect does not hnpi>en to 
visit them. In on»' great group of plants 
containing the Asteps?**Sunflower*| Rud- 

0ij0nly I 


called “flowers,” are really flower-clusters, 
as anybody may discover for himself if he 
will examine the centres of such flowers 
with a lens. In these the outer or ray 
flowers remain spread until all the central 
or disc flowers have bloomed. In gather¬ 
ing such flowers one should notice how far 
the zone of blossoming has progressed 
across the disc and select his plants ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Keeping flow ers.— Having gathered the 
flowers, the more important question of 
how to keep them fresh comes up. In tin* 
beginning it may be said that the sub¬ 
stances one is often advised to put into the 
water are often worse than useless. Char¬ 
coal in the water in which flowers are 
standing will absorb any odours of decay 
that may be given off, but. it will not pro¬ 
long the life of I he blossoms. Salt or 
sugar in the wafer is always harmful. If 
at all strong they set up an osmotic action 
that actually draws the water from the* 
plants. Ammonia water contains con¬ 
siderable nitrogen, but it is not in a form 
that plants can use, and is therefore use- 
k*ss. Cool, fresh water is still the best 
thing for cut flowers. 

To bo kept at their best, flowers should 
Ik* gathered early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon and protected from the sun’s 
rays as much as possible. 

It is the practice of florists who market 
their products to place the stems in cold 
water in a cool room for some time before 
despatching them. The mere placing of 
rhe stems in water, however, is often not 
sufficient, for if air gets into the tiny tubes 
in the stem through which the moisture 
travels tin* flowers have difficulty in ab¬ 
sorbing further. 

In the house cut flowers should be kept 
in a fairly cool place and away from the 
sun’s rays. The florist keei>s his stock in 
a refrigerator. Much as the plants need 
sunlight for growth, the flowers are not 
benefited by being exposed to it. In some 
species, however, light is necessary to keep 
the flowers ojien. These species are such 
as close their blossoms at nightfall. They 
tray often be kept open at night by ex¬ 
posing them to the rays of some strong 
artificial light. One may have the white 
Water Lily in full flower for an evening 
party by gathering the buds very early in 
tin* morning and keeping them in the (lark 
all day. As soon a« exposed to the light 
they open as if it were day. 

A few flowers properly selected are far 
better than a much larger number. Oftei 
a single blossom in an appropriate vase is 
suiierior to any arrangement of a greater 
number. It is, however, a common fallacy 
to assume that the larger the bouquet tie* 
more valuable it is. This is especially true 
in gathering wild flowers where the dis 
|x>sition is to gather all the specimens in 
s,ght. If the rising generation could be, 
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taught to discriminate in their flower pick¬ 
ing, flowers past their prime would be left 
to ripen seed and there would be less need 
for the efforts of the various societies for 
the protection of our native wild flowers.— 
W. N. (’lute in Gardener*' Chronicle of 
America. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Holly berries in vases in early spring.— 

Spring flowers will be scarce for some 
time to conn*, e«i»eclally in the colder 
country districts, though in towns the 
shops are full of them. Tall sprays of 
well-berried Holly, arranged hi earthen¬ 
ware jars—dark green or blue and white 
—with branches of the Aueuba, make a 
pretty room decoration. After a few days 
the Holly drops its leaves when the 
stalks are in water, but the lorries re¬ 
main bright and plump for a long time, 
and do not shrivel as they do when used 
in the ordinary Christmas decoration way. 
The Aueuba lasts for weeks in water, and 
only needs to be kept free from dust and 
to have fresh water occasionally. The 
combination of the two has been much 
admired, and after the Holly leaves had 
fallen, even an experienced gardener 
asked me what the berries were! The 
berries of the Aueuba itself do not colour 
till much later, with us, at any rate, and 
are difficult to use for decoration as they 
are apt to l>e hidden by the leaves. I 
have used Aueuba with Holly berries, 
just the tips of branches, in quite low- 
vases, on the dinner table, but it looks 
best when cut in large sprays, as at first 
suggested. A large vase of the two 
brightens up a dark corner and makes 
an effective background to some of the 
early spring flow’ers.— Lysken. 

Hellebcrus orientalis and hybrids. —This 
species of Ixmten Rose, with its many very 
beautiful varieties, has always been a difli- 
eulty to the gardener w r ho grows his 
plants for house decoration as well ns for 
beautifying his borders and shrubberies. 
There is always a degree of uncertainty 
when cutting this species for the house*. 
They sometimes last, but sometimes they 
do not. “ Put them up to their necks in 
boiling water,” one is told is the secret: 
others say that splitting the stems wdien 
first cut answers, but even doing all this 
and more will not make them satisfactory 
house flowws in the ordinary cut form. 
Has anyone tried nipping Ihe heads off 
close to the flow-er and floating them in the 
now* very popular flat bowls? Nothing 
looks better in the howl, of clear glass or 
coloured china. They look like miniature 
Water Lilies, and are reflected in the clear 
water. The colours are varied—pure white, 
white with darkened spot, pink, deep 
crimson, lemon-yellow*, and even green are 
all to be had, and all look w*cll, and, above 
all, last in this way. Indeed, in this way 
they Indiave like the ordinary Christmas 
Rose, and last until the stamens fall out.— 
R. M. P. in Irish Gardening. 

Rhodanthes in the greenhouse.— Rho- 
danthes are very useful for pots in late 
spring and early summer, and ow’ing to 
their daintiness have long been regarded as 
“good market subjects.” WhyVlo we not 
see more of them later in the year, say in 
August and September? If anything their 
culture is easier at this Late period, inas¬ 
much as there is less susceptibility of the 
young seedlings to damping off. A small 
1 wicket of seed will supply enough plants 
for a good number of six-inch pots. One 
has to sow* thinly in light soil in pans or 
boxes, place them on a shelf in the green¬ 
house, and when two or three inches in 
height pot off—six or eight in a pot. To 
the cnmimst of. loam and^ leaf mould may 
be added a litt-j^’TWt^Mrnlahun*. -Derby. 
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OUTDOOR 

narcissus emperor. 

Ix nil groups of pardon flowers there are I 
varieties of outstanding merit, varieties ' 
whose sterling qualities arc destined to 


PLJUlTS. 

ago by the late William Backhouse, of St. 
John’s, Wolslngham, Durham, and Is to¬ 
day just as much an indispensable to the 
majority of those who garden entirely out 


where the variety lias permanently occu¬ 
pied some of the last named positions for 
a quarter of a century are not unknown : 
the .fact that the growth reaches waist- 
high stature each year demonstrating con¬ 
stitutional vigour of an almost unique 
kind. Its appreciation of moist, soil con¬ 
ditions was abundantly manifested in my 



Narcissus Emperor . 


attain universal recognition. We see in¬ 
stances of this in the Rose, Preony, Tulip, 
and Larkspur—standard sorts, or indis- 
l*ensables as they are called—and it is 
abundantly evidenced in the Daffodil which 
we have in mind at the moment. That 
named above and illustrated to-day is a 


case in point. It wa 
.soiiMMfhere betweedL fi t 


| raised 
^ears 


of doors as ever it was. Indeed, its popu¬ 
larity is of an increasing, almost infec¬ 
tious. nature, since more than ever before 
it is now recognised how good it is for 
almost all classes of soils—light, medium, 
heavy—while one of the best for natural¬ 
ising, particularly in cool loams or the 
moister soil conditions that obtain near 
the margin of lake or pond. Instances 


old home thirty years ago. In winter the 
land water was for weeks not more than 
18 inches from the surface—often much 
nearer—and to this generous and consis¬ 
tent watering I attributed the 22 inches to 
24 inches high flower scapes and the nearly 
.*10 inches high leaf growth that year by 
year were seen,, when a drainage 

scheme so 1 owe reel the level of the water 
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that the roots of the Daffodils were un¬ 
able to reach it the other cultural condi¬ 
tions adopted hitherto failed to give any¬ 
thing approaching the same results. To 
my mind the water-loving propensities of 
this fine Daffodil were made abundantly 
dear. Cool, continuously moist loamM, 
that are also deep, tend to producing 
almost equally fine growth. 

Emperor is a great Daffodil, not only 
from the garden standpoint, but in stature 
and bulb also. In the moist conditions 
were produced some of the heaviest bulbs 
I have seen, none approaching them even 
till some giants from Ireland at a R.H.S. 
Dry Bulb Show a year or two ago equalled 
or probably surpassed them. Their size 
and solidity in the circumstances attracted 
my attention at once. 

I have written of this phase of the sub¬ 
ject purposely because there are those who 
hesitate about planting Daffodils in moist 
soils. To some varieties, indeed, provided 
the moisture is not of a stagnant nature, it 
means life and increased vigour. The sub¬ 
ject of the present note is of this number, 
and one also well suited to remain per¬ 
manent when once planted. As an early 
forcing variety Emjieror does not respond 
>■■0 well as some; it is better as a second 
early or even for later, successions 1 work. 
Then, coolly grown it is all one could de¬ 
sire. In any case when forced it should be 
given airy conditions at flowering time, the 
thin texture of its perianth segments soon 
arriving at the transparent stage if the 
atmospheric conditions of greenhouse or 
frame are heavily charged with moisture. 
With all the good attributes named, the 
list is not exhausted, and two—cheapness 
and reliability—should appeal to a large 
number whose means are not great and 
who require a high class Daffodil that will 
endure. E. H. Jenkins. 


A PICTURESQUE FLOWER BORDER. 
Now that the love of hardy flowers has be¬ 
come so widespread, even the smallest of 
gardens contains its herbaceous border. 
However tiny these may be, they are call¬ 
able of being rendered attractive from the 
early spring, when the Snowdrops and 
Crocuses spear the dark earth, to the dim, 
autumnal days when the last of the 
Michaelmas Daisies and large Colchicums 
or Meadow Saffrons regretfully leave the 
border to its winter hareness. Much has 
been written in the pages of Gardening 
on the herbaceous border, of its proper 
construction, its most appropriate situa¬ 
tion, and of the many subjects within our 
reach that are callable of sustaining its 
varied beauty and interest through the 
changing months. As has been often in¬ 
culcated, width, where sufficient space is 
available, is a most important quality for 
the mixed border, since it enables more 
artistic and informal grouping to be 
arranged than in a narrow space where 
everything has, perforce, to fall more or 
lees into lipe. Some extremely showy 
borders are occasionally seen masking the 
front of shrubberies, but this is a site to 
be avoided, as it entails a periodical 
digging out of the roots of the shrubs that 
have invaded the border, an operation 
harmful alike to the shrubs and to the 
flowering plants in the border. High walls 
whose surfaces can be veiled with flower¬ 
ing climbing plants afford an unrivalled 
background for the herbaceous borders, 

. and wide paths, either of Grasps or gravel, 
spanned by arches and flanked on both 
sides by ample borders replete with hand¬ 
some hardy flowers, at all times present 
charming pictures. Nowadays many 
kitchen gardens are beautified by \ their 
main walks being bordered on either side 
with collections rfirlip^best, .of Toiu - her- 
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baccous plants, with the result that the 
eye sometimes finds greater attractions in 
the ground devoted mainly to the culture 
of vegetables than in the flower garden 
proper. 

Some object to the use of bulbs in the 
mixed border, but there are many kinds 
that may be planted with the best results. 
Lilies, indeed, are a host in themselves, 
and such siH*eies as the jieerless Madonna 
Lily (Liiium oandidum), where this is not 
subject to disease, the Orange Lily (L. 
eroceum), the soft buff L. excelsum or tes- 
laceum, the Tiger Lilies, of which the best 
are L. tigrinum Fortune! and L. t. splen- 
dons, the brilliant scarlet Turk's Cap (L. 
clialcedoiiicum), the white Martagon, and 
the many handsome named varieties of L. 
(lavuricum and L Thunbergianum, with 
the newly-introduced L. Henryi, lend them¬ 
selves to culture in the mixed border. 
Golden Trunqiet Daffodils are charming 
when planted around herbaceous Pnxmies, 
their rich yellow showing to best ad¬ 
vantage when associated with the young 
carmine shoots of the Pa*onies. Gladiolus 
'Hie Bride and G. brent hleyensis, massed 
in good-sized clumps, atbl much to the 
beauty of the border in their resjiectivt* 
seasons, n« do the tall Crown Imperials in 
tin* spring of the year. Space does not ad¬ 
mit of an exhaustive list being given of 
plants suitable for the mixed border, hut a 
few may he named for different positions. | 
Thus, in the back row, such subjects as 
Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Bocconia cor- 
dntn, jierennial Asters of the liest sorts, 
Galtonia candicans, Ilellanthus rigidus 
Miss Modish, Galega, and Lupins may be 
utilised with good effect: towards the mid¬ 
dle of the bed the Lyre Flower (Dicentra 
spectubilis), the gorgeous Oriental Poppy, 
hybrid Alstrounerias. Lychnis chalcedonica 
and L. Ilaageana, Doronieum plantagi- 
neum Harpur-Crewo, Aster erieoides and 
A. Amelins bossnrabicus, Day Lilies, 
hybrid AquiJegias, Campanula grandis and 
C. persicifolia, (Enothera Youngi, German 
Irises, etc.; while for the front dwarfer 
plants are desirable, such as Saxifrages 
and Sedums in variety. Pinks, Tufted 
Pansies. Iris pumiln, Forget-me-nots, 
dwarf Phloxes, and such like. 


BEAUTY WITH ECONOMY IN THE 
TOWN GARDEN. 

The old idea that it was necessary to spend 
a not inconsiderable sum every year on 
bedding plants before a town garden could 
be regarded as “ properly furnished” is 
fast dying out, if, indeed, it has not 
already passed away. At one time it was 
looked upon as the “ correct thing,” and 
the only method worth adopting, to follow 
the custom of planting subjects that for a 
few months at, least were “ nice to look 
at,” but which added comparatively 
nothing in the way of providing cut 
flowers for the home. Times change, and 
to-day we see in many back gardens in 
towns flowers that make for brightness 
and beauty, and also serve a useful pur- 
Iiose because they help to keep vases filled 
in the home. 

From my observation during the last few 
years I have formed the opinion that a 
good many folk who took little or no inter¬ 
est in a garden have come to regard their 
little plot with pride and pleasure. Some 
of these people I know have had their 
share of trouble through the war, and if I 
can interpret their feelings aright they 
have turned to growing things that make 
for beauty, and have found in the cultiva¬ 
tion and tending of such a channel 
thereby their thoughts are deviated and 
their love for a garden and all that it 
means are having an influence upon them. 
It is, therefore, to simple flowers that may 
In sown in the borders that I would now 


call attention, seeing that the time for 
sowing is with us. It is well known that 
within the confines of a town a deal of 
disappointment is sometimes met with bv 
those who in their intense desire to achieve 
what, is beautiful often spend money on 
plants that bring no satisfaction. Strange 
as it may seem, Roses are sometimes pur 
chased and planted in some of these* 

” closed-in gardens,” where surroundings 
and atmospheric conditions nnd also soil 
arc against thorn from the very commence 
incut. Their existence is hut brief and 
they die off, as was only to be expected by 
those who know the conditions necessary 
for the cultivation of the Queen of Flowers. 

Happily, there are many other subjects 
that will grow in an environment where 
the air is not of the purest and the soil not 
of the host. It is to these, the real assets 
of a town gardener, that. I would call at¬ 
tention now. They are neither difficult to 
cultivate, nor does the purchase of the 
seed necessary entail a great outlay. Some 
of them will thrive in the poorest aiiology 
for soil, nnd all of them are to be found 
amongst hardy and half-hardy annuals, 
none of which need have any other bring 
mg up except, that of the border. Those 
marked * are specially useful for cutting. 

* Calliopsis, or Coreopsis, are valued 
owing to their yellow and gold and brown 
blossoms, which are freely produced on 
long stalks. ♦Love in a Mist (Nigclla) is 
particularly beautiful. The flowers, both 
blue and white, surrounded with delicate 
filmy foliage, last a considerable tine* 
when cut. ♦ Mignonette, one of the most 
fragrant of annuals, needs sowing thinly 
to get the sturdiest plants nnd the finest 
spikes. ♦ Jacobeas delight in a sunny 
border, are very free-blooming, producing 
flowers of purple and white and rose and 
crimson. * Annual Chrysanthemums will 
thrive in the poorest of soils, love the sun, 
the output of blossoms during a season be¬ 
ing prodigious. No one who admire:? 
yellow flowers vshould omit to sow a pinch 
of seed of C. segetum grnndiflorum, the 
well-known Corn Marigold. * Sweet Peas 
sown in patches or groups at the back of a 
town border will brighten a garden con¬ 
siderably and prove of much help to tie* 
one who makes cut flowers for the home a 
feature * Shirley Poppies are most grace¬ 
ful nnd beautiful, and. arranged with a 
low simple Grasses, make a most effective* 
table decoration. Lupins are extremely 
pretty in pleasing shades of colour, and 
servo to remind lovers of ‘‘old-time" 
flowers of the perennial forms. Virginia 
Stock makes a pretty edging to a border, 
or is effective if sown in groups. 

♦ Eschscholtzias in delightful shades^ of 
yellow and white and orange are splendid 
for cutting. Godetias bearing brilliant 
flowers of crimson and rose and white and 
red are very popular nnd good for mass¬ 
ing. Collinslas are pretty border plants 
with purple aud white flow’ere bloom well 
in a sunny position. 

Beautiful are the annual forms of the 
Toad Flaxes. Lluaria reticulata (purple) 
and L. atropurpurea (purple, yellow, and 
orange) being amongst the best. *Gypso- 
philas make delightful adjuncts for almost 
any kind of cut flowers, being extremely 
light and graceful, G. elegans (white), 
G. grandiflora alba (large white), and G. 
rosea being very popular. * Larkspurs 
(Delphiniums) have come to the front of 
recent years, The spikes last a long time 
in good condition when cut. 

Soil in a town garden. —This, unfor¬ 
tunately, is too often anything but good ; 
not Infrequently it contains little nutri¬ 
ment through years of neglect. To remedy 
this, loam from a pasture would lie tin* 
best addition, but as this cannot, in the 
majority of Ciri^tpntfc^,;: be procured, the 
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NOTES! AND REPLIES. 


What is true of the yellow kind is equally 
true of the white-flowered form of it, 

Cory da lis lutka alba, here figured, 
and which is by no means of such every¬ 
day occurrence. Neither plant; makes much 
root-flbre, and division should l>e taken in 
hand in the early part of the year, care¬ 
fully pulling the tufts asunder being the 
only rational way. A far better method of 
increase is by seeds, though, being rarely 
purchasable, they must lie home-saved. 
Fresh seeds germinate freely, and seed¬ 
lings by the hundred may occasionally be 
found near to old tufts. Both yellow and 
white make pretty edgings or tufts, the 
firmer and poorer the soil the more prodi¬ 
gal the flowering. Flowering for months 
on end, and neat and elegant always, they 
are worthy of greater attention. In the 
hottest and sunniest positions both are 
dwarfer, and, to my mind, of an enhanced 
beauty in consequence. The other species, 
also here figured, is 

C. thalictrtfolia, from China, a name 
not particularly appropriate when its obvi¬ 
ously Fern-like leaf character is con¬ 
sidered. It is a yellow-flowered siiecies, 
quite distinct from the majority, C. chell- 
anthifolia, of more recent introduction and 
also ye.!low-flowered, being its nearest ally. 
These have a leaf and root spread quite 
distinct from the first-named, and are not 
tufted in the same degree. Both are well 
suited to the rock garden, doing well in sun 
or partial shade, that figured spreading 
out freely and soon making itself at home 
in cool, rocky ground whether on a fairly 
even surface, sharp slope, or almost verti¬ 
cal face. It responds well to early spring 
or early autumn division, growing apace 
in sandy loam and leaf-soil. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


next best thing is to thoroughly dig tin* | days the roads of the hill districts were 
borders and improve them with a dressing usually fnade of, and repaired with, the 
of a good artificial manure. Much may be rocks named or magnesia limeM me, hence 



White form of the common 


done in this direction in bringing into good 
order soil that has deteriorated. 

Sowing the seed. —April is a safe month 
in which to commence sowing, and in order 
to have the best display it should be borne 
in mind that a few seeds scattered thinly 
are much more likely to produce sturdy 
plants that will give many good blossoms 
than if the seed is sown thickly regardless 
of the future of the plants. Care mani¬ 
fested in this direction at the beginning 
will bring its own reward in July and 
August when the flowers reach the zenith 
of their beauty. Woodbastwick. 


Fumitory (Corydalis lutea). 


the mud was not of an unsuitable nature 
for certain forms of plant life. In the in¬ 
stance in mind a whole stretch of the 
boundary wall had become furnished. The 


Chinese Paeonies.— Many people filial 
these noble subjects difficult to establish, 
and one of the reasons for this, I think, 
is that they are often planted in spring. 
These plants produce two sets of roots in 
the year—one in spring and the other in 
autumn—and by planting in early autumn, 
taking care to keep the foliage intact, the 


TWO USEFUL FUMITORIES (Cory- 

DALIS LUTEA ALBA AND O. THALICTKTEOLIA). 

Everybody, I suppose, know r s the common 
yellow Fumitory, 

Corydalis lutea— an indigenous species j 
also widely distributed in Europe—one of 
the most graceful-habited plants in cultiva¬ 
tion and one of the gems for dry wall 
gardening or for garnishing any high and 
dry clefts or gullies in the rook garden. 
Above and beyond those tilings the plant 
«PI**al« by reason of a garniture at once 
elegant and beyond reproach, and of a kind 
fitted exactly to the places named, or 
others of a like character. One such si>ot 
in the Cotsw’olds is particularly well fur¬ 
nished by this plant. In the district named 
and around, dry stone wail Is largely con¬ 
stitute the fences, oolitic or gryphtea rock 
being largely used for the purpose. No 
mortar of any kind is employed in the 
building, though aforotimes, when road¬ 
side mud was abundant, I have know n it 
to be used occasionnWy^internally fcp settle 
an otherwise unsufuiy Q»^e. /jl|i£ftiose 


original plants escaped probably from an [ plants become thoroughly established bo- 
adjacent garden where a precipitous rock j fore the wdnte,r p and jirejunch more likely 
bank had become clothed with the plant. to do well than Otiose planted in spring 
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which have the strain of producing their 
loaves, and perhaps flowering stems; l>e- 
fore their new roots are properly estab¬ 
lished. Another essential to success is the 
method of planting. lheonies are gross 
feeders, and the ground can hardly be too 
deep or too well manured for them. In ! 
planting, it is a good plan to dig out a 1 
hole 2 feet, or .‘I feet deep and as much 
across, filling it up witli a good turfy com¬ 
post, with plenty of old manure worked ! 
in, and a proportion of leaf-mould, if the 
natural soil he fairly heavy. A good deal 
of trouble is involved, hut it is well re¬ 
paid, as the plants will last for years, in¬ 
creasing in beauty year by year. The 
number of varieties to choose from is 
legion, but grandiflora nivea and Dtichcjiso 
do Nemours are two very good double 
whites, so is Festiva maxima. Humei 
carnea is a good, sweet-scented pink, 
strong growing and free flowering, while 
of the single forms alhlflora grandiflora 
(white) and alhlflora carnea (pink) are 
most beautiful. No garden should bo 
without two or three clumps of these 
lovely subjects.—W. O. C. 


INDOOR PIiHflTS. 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

Ix older days one great drawback to the 
different varieties of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums was the fact that their blossoms 
(then all single) dropped so quickly. The j 
first appearance of a double flowered kind 
was in the middle seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury, when the variety Komig Albert was 
sent here from Saxony. The flowers of 
this were of a kind of purplish lilac tint. 
In the course of a few years a number of 
new varieties was put into commerce, not¬ 
ably from two French raisers—M. Crousse 
and M. Lcmoine. Many of these new¬ 
comers were characterised by blossoms of 
a much wider range of colour than had 
hitherto prevailed among the Ivy-leaved 
varieties, especially in the brighter tints. 
This would seem to Indicate the influence 
of some members of the zonal leaved sec¬ 
tion. an inference substantiated by the 
fact that, many of the brightly coloured 
kinds were much more sturdy in growth 
than the old Ivy-leaved varieties. Among 
the most generally grown kinds some of 
the older double flowered ones still hold 
their own. For instance Madame Crousse 
was sent out in the early eighties. Souve¬ 
nir de Charles Turner in, I think, IXSfi, 
and Galilee was distributed by M. Le- 
moine, its raiser, in the Jubilee year 18S7. 

The uses to which Ivy-leaved Pelnr- 
g; >n iums a re now put a re numerous. I n the 
first place the strong growing kinds are 
very effective when trained to the hack 
wall, or to tiie supporting pillars of the 
greenhouse. Next, for the furnishing of 
hanging baskets those of a looser habit of 
growth are equally desirable, while the 
more compact kinds may, by the aid of a 
few sticks, be grown in bush form. In 
either way they will continue 1o flower 
for a very long time. Out of doors, too, 
they have many uses, especially for the 
furnishing of window boxes and for large 
vases in the flower garden. They are also 
very useful when planted out, either peg¬ 
ged to the ground, or allowed to assume 
their natural character. Large specimens, 
whether sunk singly on grass or grouped 
in beds, will supply a wealth of colour 
throughout the summer. Aphides are 
about the only insect pest to (rouble them, 
hut sometimes a kind of eczema attacks 
1!>e leaves, especially of the brightly col¬ 
oured ones. This is oft* n set up by over 
‘ -'.liiur, and eau be bv more igitional 
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GREENHOUSE PRIMULAS. 
During the Inst twenty years or so con¬ 
siderable progress has been made among 
Primulas, and this remark applies particu- 
, larly to (lie greenhouse section, for, with 
a judicious selection, a charming display 
can he kept up throughout the winter and 
spring. The colours obtained by hybridi¬ 
sation and selection are both varied and 
distinct, and for the most part the plants 
possess a robust constitution ; in fact, few 
greenhouse subjects are less difficult to 
bring to a high stale of perfection. 

| A strain of Primula known as P. Stel¬ 
la I a has proved excellent for pots in every 
way. The plants produce a wealth of 
bloom, displayed well above the foliage, 
and these Star Primroses are, no doubt, 
more popular than the stiff and formal 
types of P. sinensis. P. stellata (coral- 
pink) is a charming kind, the reddish 
tinge in the stalks of the leaves being 
an additional charm. Light blue and dark 
blue are both excellent, also White Queen. 
Lord Roberts (salmon-pink and ruby) is 
one of the darkest and most highly col¬ 
oured of the Star Primulas. Among the 
various forms of I*, sinensis will be found 
considerable variety, Crimson King and 
Giant White being especially good. The 
fine yellow, P. Kewensis, which pays for 
generous treatment, cannot, lie left out. 
When the plants have filled their flow’ering 
fK>ts with roots, I sprinkle some reliable 
fertiliser on the surface of the soil about, 
once a fortnight, wilh excellent results. A 
pretty little plant is the rosy-mauve P. 
Fnrbesi. and I usually grow' about fifty 
plants in (10-si zed pots. The orange-red, 
I*. Cockhurniana, is also useful as a pot 
plant, and it supplies an unusual colour. 

In many gardens will be found P. ob- 
coniea when* no attempt is made to 
grow any other member of the genus. 
Undoubtedly it; is one of the most accept¬ 
able If viewed from the decorative stand¬ 
point. For general purposes, a reliable 
mixed strain is preferable to a number of 
the named sorts quoted in some cata¬ 
logues. In some quarters P. oboonica 
is banned owing to the irritation caused 
to some sensitive skins by the handling of 
this plant. This discomfort, however, is 
easily overcome by using a pair of gloves. 

Culture.— All the rrimulas mentioned 
can be raised from seeds, and, w’here a 
succession of bloom is desired, a small 
sowing should he made about, the end of 
May, another in Juno, and perhaps a third 
in July. Where one sowing only Is needed, 
June is a very gocsl month. Then the 
plants come into bloom after the bulk of 
the Chrysanthemums is finished. Pots or 
l*ans filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage prove suitable receptacles for 
raising the seeds. Almost any light pot- 
ling soil will do, but the surface must be 
level, and the seeds will only require a 
slight covering. Each pot or pan should 
have a piece of glass placed over the top 
to prevent evaporation until germination 
is observed. Care must be taken to pre¬ 
vent the soil becoming dry, for this is 
fatal to the seeds onee they are soyvn. A 
minimum temperature of 00 degs. to 0f> 
degs. Falir. will he sufficient until the 
seedlings are large enough to be trans¬ 
ferred to small pots, when a shelf on the 
shady side of a eodl greenhouse will suf¬ 
fice. Until they Income established 
strong sunlight must he avoided, and it 
is best to keep the plants as near the roof 
glass as possible. For the first pot ting the 
soil should he rather light, with a free ad¬ 
mixture of sharp sand and sweet, flaky 
leaf-mould. Directly the small pots are 
moderately tilled with roots, the plants 
ought to ho moved into their flowering 
pots, those 5 inches in diameter suiting 


the majority. I\ Cockhurniana and 1\ 
Forbes! will bloom in much smaller re¬ 
ceptacles. For the final potting, the root¬ 
ing medium consists of the best fibrous 
loam two parts, one part leaf-mduld, and 
one part, from an old Mushroom bed, with 
a fair sprinkling of silver sand. Cold 
frames with a northerly aspect will be 
their quarters during the hot weather, 
and each plant must be given enough space 
to develop. Care should be exercised in 
watering, both extremes being avoided. 
Greenfly is occasionally troublesome, but 
one or two light vaporislngs will eradicate' 
this pest. T. W. R. 

• Camellias (p. 21C>).— 1 The Camellia has 
been sadly neglected in many places and 
it is little wonder that its culture was 
given up by gardeners who had so many 
other subjects to grow. When well grown 
the Camellia is superb. I was grieved n 
year or two ago to see a house which had 
been specially erected in a large garden 
for the Camellia, and which had l>een 
cleared of these noble plants and their 
place taken by Palms. Visitors to Glasgow 
will see in some of the Winter Gardens in 
•the parks a good many extremetHy fine 
Camellias, some of them planted out. 

S. A. 


FRUIT. 

MELONS. 

A w*:ll-grown perfectly ripened Melon is 
a delicacy much prized during the summer 
and autumn either at the breakfast, lun¬ 
cheon or dinner table, both for its lus¬ 
ciousness and abundant juiciness of flesh. 
For this reason are Melons so largely 
growm for private consumption, and in 
some instances are so much appreciated 
that fruits have to be forthcoming for 
quite six months out of the twelve. They 
are also growm to a considerable extent 
for market, while exhibitors lay them 
under contribution to a considerable extent 
as is evidenced by the fine examples so 
often seen staged both in collections of 
choice fruit and in competition for appear¬ 
ance and flavour. 

Well heated structures are required in 
wdiich to grow the earliest and latest crops, 
hut wlmt may be termed the main crop 
can be produced after the season becomes 
advanced and warmer conditions prevail 
in heated pits and hotbed frames. For¬ 
merly the extension method was the one 
most generally pursued in regard to cul¬ 
ture, hut this has been sui>erseded to a 
great extent by the adoption of the cordon 
principle which is more economical as it 
admits of a larger number of plants l)eing 
grown in a given space which again re¬ 
sults in an enhanced production of fruit. 
For pit and frame cultivation the exten¬ 
sion system is obviously the more con¬ 
venient to adopt. 

Coming to the question of varieties, 
these are, it may he said, somewhat 
numerous and each season novelties In 
the shape of seedlings and improvements 
on existing varieties are introduced w'hicli 
still further add to the munl>er. In spite 
of this it is pleasing to note that some of 
the older varieties still hold their own, 
among them being Hero of Lockinge. 
figured in our issue of March 22, p. 145. 
This, though raised by the late Mr. Fyffe, 
of Lock luge, Wantage, over forty years ago. 
Is still one of the bek white fleshed Melons 
in cultivation. The fruit is of handsome 
proportions, beautifully and closely netted, 
and the quality is all that can l>e desired. 
It. is a free cropier and suitable for grow*- 
ing either for early, late, or main crop 
purposes. Though raised so long ago, it 
was not. till 1912 that itjruiucd a first class 
<vtt.ific:ito. Jn lf:m 
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WHAT TO SEE AT THE CHELSEA SHOW. 

A GUIDE TO VISITORS. 


P EACE brings to us that very welcome 
event—the Chelsea Flower Show, and 
we are happy In the belief that the 
Show to be held in the grounds of the 
Royal Hospital on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, May 20th, 21st, and 22nd, 
will be a pleasant re-union for enthusiastic 
and successful horticulturists from all 
parts of the world. The dark shadows of 
the war are passing, and once more gar¬ 
den culture is receiving the attention it 
deserves in suburb and country seat alike. 
Growers are doing all that is possible to 
eoi>e with the new demands which are 
reaching them for beautiful plants. The 1 
Show will be thoroughly representative of 
most of the leading lirms. It may be 
that startling novelties will not be as num¬ 
erous as in the years before the war, but 
we can promise a high average and an all 
round good quality. I 

The oi>ening of the Show at noon on | 
Tuesday will probably see members of our 
Royal house present, as on many previous j 
occasions, and possibly for the whole of 
the three days the event will have strong 
Society aspects, bringing to Chelsea many 
well-known and distinguished people. The 
Amusements Tax will prevent bands of 
music being present ; but after all, the ex¬ 
hibits are the great attraction. Sloane 
Square Station on the Underground is con¬ 
venient for the grounds, and several hues 
of motor buses from the centre of London 
pass the gate. The gardens are thus easily 
reached. 

The President and Council are deter¬ 
mined that the good old Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, now in the 116th year of j 


its age, and which, during all those 
years has been endeavouring to bring 
science and education to bear on horticul¬ 
tural matters, shall work on an even more 
scientific and educational basis than here¬ 
tofore. To this end Tent No. 5 will be 
filled with subjects relating to gardening, 
such, for example, as charts of insects, 
both helpful and injurious; fungus pests, 
models of garden operations, a unique col¬ 
lection of museum cases of actual speci¬ 
mens, Nature study, garden literature, dia¬ 
grams of food values, etc., the composition 
of various foods, the influence of stocks 
on the growth of trees. Lessons in spray¬ 
ing and explanation of different sprayers 
and of spray materials will be given daily. 
There will also be a small gallery of gar¬ 
den pictures and plans showing how they 
may be laid out. Further, there will be a 
special tent provided for lectures, and a 
conference will take place on the second 
day. 

The following is the list of Judges : — 

Okchids : Amateurs* Exhibits. —Mr. W. 
Bolton, Mr. J. Cypher, V.M.H.; Mr. J. 
Charlesworth, Mr. F. Sander, V.M.H. 

Nurserymen’s Exhibits. —Sir Jeremiah 
Column, Bart.; Mr. F. J. Hanbury, Mr. 
PanUa Ralll, Mr. J. E. Shill. 

Roses. —Mr. H. R. Darlington, Mr. John 
Jennings, Mr. A. Goodwin. 

Carnations. —Mr. Arthur Turner, Mr. 
N. F. Barnes, Mr. W. H. Page. 

Tulips. —Sir Daniel Hall, Revd. J. 
Jacob, Mr. C. W. Needham. 

Beoonias. —Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. G. 
Reynolds, Mr. J. Heal, V.M.H. 


Sweet Peas.— Mr. Thos. Stevenson, Mr. 
H. J. Jones, Mr. Alfred Watkins. 

Hardy Herbaceous : Groups. —Mr. It. 
Irwin Lynch, V.M.H.; Mr. W. Cuthbert- 
son, V.M.H.; Mr. C. R. Fielder, V.M.H. 

Exhibits on Tables. —Mr. A. H. Pear¬ 
son, V.M.H.; Mr. T. W. Turner, Mr. Ber¬ 
nard Crisp. 

Flowering Trees and Shrubs. —Mr. 
Joseph Cheal, V.M.II.; Mr. E. Beckett, 
V.M.H.; Mr. George Harrow. 

Flowering Plants on Tables. —Mr. P. 
C. M. Veitch, J.P.; Mr. R. C. Notcutt, 
Mr. P. O. Knowles, Mr. J. Hudson, 

V. M.H.; Mr. G. Paul, V.M.H.; Mr. 

W. Hales. Groups :—Mr. W. Morter, Mr. 
C. Dixon, Mr. W. Howe, Mr. W. Crump, 
V.M.H. 

Foliage Plants.— Mr. T. Coomber, 
V.M.H.; Mr. W. G. Baker, Mr. G, Tivey. 

Fruit and Vegetables. —Mr. T. Challis, 
V.M.H.; Mr. W. Poupart, Sir Albert Rollit, 
LL.D.; Mr. W. Hazelton. 

Groups in the Open Air.— Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, M.A.; Mr. W. A. Bilney, J.P.; Mr. 
A. Clutton Brock, Mr. J. Grandfield. 

Rock and Formal Gardens. —Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, M.A.; Mr. W. A. Bilney, J.P.; Mr. 
A. Clutton Brock, Mr. Sidney Morris, Mr. 
J. Grandfield. 

Special Cup.— Mr. E. A. Bowles, M.A.; 
Mr. Carmichael Thomas, Mr. Alfred Par¬ 
sons, R.A. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining the 
following advance particulars of some of 
the leading exhibits, and believe the list 
will help visitors to find their way to those 
particular stands in which they are 
especially interested. 


The Molassine Company, Limited, Green¬ 
wich, S.E. 10, will be at Stands 39 and 40, 
where they will show their speciality Hor¬ 
ticultural Rito which has achieved won¬ 
derful results in gardens and allotments 
all over the kingdom and is in great de¬ 
mand at the present time. 

Messrs. Robt. P. Ker and Sons, 
Limited, Liverpool, are arranging to show 
Amaryllis (Ilippeastrums), the quality of 
which they hope will be up to their usual 
standard. 

Messrs. E. A. Write, Limited, Hop and 
Fruit Growera, Beltring, Paddock Wood, 
propose exhibiting samples of their 
“Abol” specialities, including “Abol” 
insecticide, syringes, knapsack sprayers, 
weed killer, lawn sand, shading, etc., 
while useful literature will be available 
to all who care to investigate. 

Messrs. Bi.ackmoke and Langdon, Twer- 
ton Hill Nursery, Bath, intimate that their 
exhibits will be composed almost entirely 
of their choice named double Begonias, of 
which they ho[»e to have some good speci- 
mons, hut on account of the very late 
season and the cold, dull weather lately 
experienced it is impossible to say in ad-, 
vnnee what varieties will be shown, as 
they are opening slowly. It is difficult in 
a good season to have Begonias in flow T er 
at the very early date of the Show T , but 
more so in a season like the present. 

Mrs. Li.oyd Edwards, Ruabon, N. 
Wales, will have some of her choice new 
Hybrid Mossy Saxifrages, etc. The most 
striking are “ J. C. Lloyd Edwards,” a 
beautiful “old rose” coloured dwarf 
form, “General Joffre,” vermilion, Marc¬ 
ella 1 l och, a dffrS? yAadvet.-fliLV 4 Red 
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EXHIBITORS. 

Dwarf,” “Diana,’* a perfectly formed 
pure white. There will also be a most 
beautiful Forget-me-not of the dissitiflora 
type called “ Roll of Honour.” A new Au- 
brietla, named “ Glory of the Garden,” of 
the deepest purple will be shown. 

The exhibit of Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Sons, Brookside Nurseries, Oxford, may 
be described as follows :— 

A mass of grey rock crops out from the 
mountain side, split unequally by frost or 
other natural agency. The smaller portion 
falls away leaving a narrow stony gully 
between. Fragments have in time accu¬ 
mulated and rolled dowm to the bottom, 
forming a little moraine in which are 
flourishing plants suitable for such a habi¬ 
tat. A little path wanders round, en¬ 
abling the visitor to inspect at close range 
Ramondias in variety growing ou the 
ledges, and in the moraine And rosace 
Watkinsa, Edraiantlius, the choice Dian- 
thus glacialis, and the fine flowering D. 
neglectus. In the low r er part will be found 
►Soldanella alpina, Dodecatheou integri- 
folia, Ranunculus amplexicaulis and other 
moisture-loving plants, while around and 
above are Saxifrages Innumerable, to¬ 
gether wdth Myosotis rupieola, whose 
starry blue flowers vie iu colour and pro¬ 
fusion with those of Eritrichium nanum. 

Mr. James MacDonald, Harpenden, 
Herts.—Turf is so intimately associated 
wdth gardens that one is naturally at¬ 
tracted to the exhibit of Mr. James Mac¬ 
Donald, the Lawn Turf Specialist, of Har¬ 
penden. Here can be seen examples of 
turf for lawns and sports-Uelds attractively 
set off by a charming collection of orna¬ 
mental grasses. Amongst these latter can I 


be seen the graceful erstwhile stove plant 
Eulalia gracillima variegata which is quite 
hardy and even grows well in the London 
area. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season 
and the scarcity of vegetables in general, 
are staging a remarkable collection of 
tw r enty-eight distinct types or kinds of 
early maturing vegetables, illustrating 
what can be accomplished by sowing suit¬ 
able varieties and adopting up-to-date 
methods of culture. The exhibit includes 
Peas, of finest quality, Cauliflowers with 
suow white curds, brightly coloured To¬ 
matoes, Cabbages, small firm hearts, deli¬ 
cious Asparagus and Sea Kale, Potatoes, 
Beans of kinds. Globe Artichokes, Beet. 
Broccoli, Carrots, Cucumbers, Marrows, 
Mushrooms, Turnips, and many kinds of 
salads. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Limited, The 
Nurseries, Crawley, are exhibiting a Col¬ 
lection of ornamental flowering and fine 
foliaged trees and shrubs, a collection of 
Alpine Plants, aud Cheat’s Star Dahlias, 
while in the Art department will be shown 
a collection of landscape plans, sketches 
and photographs. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Limited, 
of Itaw f don, w r ill be showing a group con¬ 
sisting of fine Odontoglossum hybrids of 
their own raising, good forms ol’ Orton to- 
glos.suin erispuin, a selection of pretty 
Odontiodas, a selection of choice Miltonias, 
and many miscellaneous orchids. 

Messrs. Paul & Sox, Ltd., The Old Nur¬ 
series, Cheshuiit, hope to show a group of 
Roses covering a space of about 300 foot. 
It will inelfjdk:iRoHscin pots, standards, 
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and representations of most of the weep¬ 
ing varieties.' As usual, there will be a I 
lew novelties, among which Lemon Pillar 
may be mentioned. 

Messrs. Webb and Sons, Limited, the 
King’s Seedsmen, Stourbridge, exhibit 
flowering plants raised from seed, consist¬ 
ing of Calceolarias, Cinerarias (various 
types) Begonias. Sehizanthus, Gloxinias, 
Stocks, Streptoearpus, Salvias, Clarkias, 
etc., all the plants exemplifying the excel¬ 
lence of the rosjiective strains. The dis¬ 
play is arranged in an attractive style, the 
large mounds of beautiful blooms, ill an 
endless variety of dazzling colours, creat¬ 
ing a magnificent effect. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott’s social feature 
will be a mountain landscaiie of rocks, on 
which will be a forest of some hundreds 
of the rare and beautiful little Juniperus 
hibernica compressa, an erect-growing, 
blue-grey miniature, like the funereal 
Cypress of Italy. He also lias a big drift 
of a new form of Viola gracilis, called 
“Ena,” pure white, dainty, and very free : 
first, time of showing. He has also rook 
Pentstemons, 1*. Davidsoni, and P. cris¬ 
ta tus, creeping rock sjiecies, ruby-red and 
violet es[>eeially, also a mass of the dainty 
British “ Bird’s Eye Primrose ” and Pri¬ 
mula farinosa. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon, of Putney and Itoe- 
ha wpt on, is at Ids usual position near the 
Embankment end of Lime Tree Avenue 
with a really Instructive demonstration of i 
what can be done at a moderate expense j 
to make the most of a small garden or odd j 
corner of a large one. The exhibit eon- j 
sists of a sunken ]wived garden, with walls 
of stone, from whose crevices trail little j 
plants in the most natural fashion, a wind- j 
ing paved walk and attractive steps, and | 
especially a cunningly devised wall seat, | 
together with attractively planted beds. 
The whole is designed ami carried out by 
Mr. Dixon, who has a large experience in 
this particular kind of work, and gives an 
excellent object-lesson to the man of mode¬ 
rate means, and well worthy of note by 
those who have no need to study expense. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., of Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield, find that the groups 
will not be qtiiie so large as usual, on ac¬ 
count of some shortage on their part, and 
an abnormal demand on the other, hut* 
they will include groups of Carnations. The j 
leading features will he their new per- j 
pelual varieties, ** Red Ensign ” (named j 
to commemorate our mercantile marine) j 
and “Brilliant,” which'they claim to he I 
the best light and dark red Carnations in j 


including Ramblers, Wichuraiaua’ Clim¬ 
bers. many of the best and well-known 
Hybrid Tea. Tea and Pernetiana varie¬ 
ties, also new and scarce kinds, with spe- j 
eial vases of their three new seedling j 
varieties—” Covent. Garden,” “ Golden j 
Ophelia,” and “ Emily Gray.” They may j 
also have one or two new seedling Roses | 
to show which are not yet in commerce, | 
hut. these they are unable to specify at the j 
moment. 

Mr. T. West Carnik (Art Adviser) pro- j 
poses to exhibit at the Chelsea .Show his i 
registered “ Jacobean ” flower glass, which j 
has been so much appreciated all over the | 
world. He got the idea of the glass from 
a little old flower glass of the time of 
Charles II., which shows that even in those 
days they had an eye to the arrangement 
of flowers. He will also show a few old 
sun dials. 

Messrs. Liberty and Co., Limited, of 
Regent Street, London, will be showing 
garden pottery, Japanese bronze storks for 
garden decoration and tisli [Kinds, Japanese 
dwarf trees, and bowls for flowers and 
bulbs. 

J eyes’ Sanitary Compou nds Company, 
Limited, <B. Cannon Street, London, will 
exhibit the following: .1eyes’ Summer 
Wash (noil-poisonous) specially recom¬ 
mended for greenfly and all insect [>csts 
and fungoid diseases: J eyes’ Winter 
Wash, for removing insects' eggs, moss, 
lichen, mussel scale from fruit and other 
trees (highly recommended at the R.ILS. 
Winter Wash Trials at Wisiev, 1915): 
Jeyes’ Nicotine Wash ([loisonous) (a com¬ 
bination of the Summer Wash, with Nico¬ 
tine): Jeyes’ Flower Wash (]x>isoilous), for 
spraving plants- in Idoom. roses, etc.; 

J eves’ Horticultural Powder, for killing 
slugs and snails; and Cyllin Soft Soap. 

Mr. R. C. Nojcuit, of Wood bridge, will 
have a tastefully arranged group of Stan¬ 
dard Cytisus. rising from a ground work 
of some of the more choice varieties of 
Weigelas, JaiKine.se Maples, and Japanese 
Azaleas (which are now generally classed 
as Rhododendrons). Among the Cytisus 
will 1 h‘ noticed some tine specimen stan¬ 
dards of the beautiful C. Beam, raised at 
Kcw in 1000, and which is one of the best 
dwarf species, with bright canary yellow j 
blooms. | 

Messrs. Prentice Bros., Limited, Stow- i 
market, a re exhibiting their Special tier 
ticnltural Fertilisers consisting of Pure I 
Ielithemic Guano, “ Tomorite,” their | 
Special Pot to Feriil s t. ani “ Vcrgerite.” 
There will also boon the Stand specimens 
f various fruit, flowers, etc., grown with 


cultivation ; “ Winter Glows” a glowin 
cerise, another novelty raised by them ; j *>' . , 

and the new American white variety, S the *M<1 ot then re s s. 
“Crystal White.” Among perpetual- 
flowering Malinaisons they have a seed¬ 
ling, not yet. in commerce, to be named 
“ Miracle.” an immense cherry-red ; but 
the largest of all Carnations will be found 
in the i>eri>etual Malnmison, the Hon. 

Charlotte Knollys, dark red. The new' i>er- 
jtetual form of Princess of Wales- viz., 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy, Hugh Low. a rose- 
coloured variety, and Mephisto, an attrac¬ 
tive combination of orange and flame 
colour will also he shown. The Orchid 
group will comprise many of the latest j 
Laiio-Cattlcya hybrids* hybrid Cymbi- 

diums, Odoiitoglossums, ami ol her species, j 
In the group of Australian (“New IIol 1 
land ”j and greenhouse plants are many i 
of the Australian plants, some of which 
an* now. rare in this country, but which 
usually flower earlier than this dale, as a 
rule. Among the more popular are the 
Acacias, Boroiiias, Mel rosideros, and 
among the less known the Eriostemons, 

Brachyscmas. Correas, etc. 

Messrs. Ben jamin R. Cant \nd Sons, of 
The Old lb we Gardens, Oolehcsl er, inform 
us that their stand will bo a comprehen¬ 
sive collection of JtTb* .• of mostTclasses 
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ing a fine lot of Weeping Roses. They wifi 
include in the exhibition a meritorious 
H.T. Rose raised by them and named 
“ Hobbies’ Climbing Victory.” It is very 
fragrant and a vigorous climber; the 
flowers are yellow in colour and of exhibi¬ 
tion build. Other novelties will be Roses, 
Mrs. Alfred Jermyii (H.T.) and Acquisi¬ 
tion (II.T.). 

Mr. Webster’s Nurseries, Stock, Essex, 
are not exhibiting any nursery stock, but 
will add materially to the interest of the 
Sundries Section by their novel and yet 
practical demonstrations—Webster’s pa¬ 
tent “ Cascade ” Nozzle, in spreading and 
[louring from watering-cans, clean or 
dirt v water, liquid manure, and weed¬ 
killer liquids, in various ways and direc¬ 
tions, w ithout the nozzle' ever being taken 
off or getting choked with dirt or floating 
matter. 

Mr. A. Dawkins, for seventeen years 
Manager, Seed and Bulb Department for 
Messrs. Janies Veitch and Sons, Limited, is 
showing his new T Buttercup Calceolaria, an 
excellent variety for greenhouse or bed¬ 
ding, with graceful light yellow flowers 
produced in abundance, and which obtained 
the Award of Merit of the R.H.S. last 
May, also his special strain of Schizan- 
thus (the well-known Chelsea strain) in a 
line range of colours. 

Messrs. Price’s Stand at the Chelsea 
Show will lx* devoted to Gishurst Com¬ 
pound, the insecticide with over half a cen¬ 
tury’s reputation amongst amateur and 
professional gardeners, and they will also 
devote space to Gisliiirstine, a waterproof¬ 
ing preparation of proved value. A num¬ 
ber of models that are certain to arouse a 
deal of interest will be shown. 

Messrs. Drew, Clark, and Co., of Lon¬ 
don and Ijcyton, are showing a few of their 
patent, platform steps and ladders for gar¬ 
den work, fruit picking, etc. 

Mr. A. B. Johnston, of New Park, Cran- 
leigli, will be showing liis Fibrous Yellow 
Turf Loam for Vine borders, Carnations, 
Roses, Melons; Cucumbers, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, fruits under glass, and general pot 
work. 

Messrs. \\\ Fromow and Sons, Sutton 
Court Nurseries, Chiswick, W., willexhi- 
| hit a group of choice Japanese Maples for 
I which thev were awarded si gold medal at 
' the spring show of the R.H.S., Chelsea, 
mi;:. 

Messrs, u. B. May and Sons, Limited, 
j The Nurseries, Chingford, will be show- 
| ing ferns and a miscellaneous group. 

I Messrs. Reamsiiottom and Co., Alder- 


Tut: \. MK Ciikmicai. Company. i borough Nursery. Imi* to exhibit their St. 

of Tuiiliiiilso mill Jirc inhibiting . Ih-igul Anemones, Hhowlng the beautiful 

4 i • i i, Wl „.rii-hbus \ V <*ed killer I forms and colours of the flowers, to ob- 

tl ." >lr ,bxhil.it Vs their -well- i Inin which the bulbs should be planted In 
known ** Acme ’ “ Kl.ler. thiol. has . «l.v «».uinn-Atun.*. if posstb.e-to ob- 
been on the market tor over thirty years. 

Thev will also be exhibiting samples of 


< tain best results and a glorious display in 
| spring. 

Messrs. I Itches. Bolckow. and Co., 

I Limited* of Battleship Wharf. Blyfli, ex- 
1 hi hit: garden seals, tables, chairs, Rose 
! bowers, trellis work, etc., etc., made of 
fold battleship leak wood taken from 
tin* historical training ship, II.M.S. 
“Britannia.’’ u|x»n which all the naval 
ollircrs of Hie present day, except the 
Youngest , learned the rudimculs of-tlieir 
I glorious calling. 

Messrs. \Ym. Pace and Son. of the Royal 
Nurseries. Waltham Cross, are arranging 
an exhibit, of a group of Roses in pots in 
flower, occupying a space of 300 square 
feet. The collection will consist of Bush, 
Standard, Rambler, and Weeping plants, 
i some of the Weeping plants, notably the 
Hobbies, Limited, of the Nor- j variety American Pillar, being extra fine, 
lies. Dereham, inform us that : Many" new varieties will be well repre- 


i>f Rfb* .• oi iiiostlclasses 
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arsenate* of lead paste, lime sulphur wash, 
lawn sand, quassia chips, etc. 

Messrs. John Pi i d and Son, of West 
Norwood, art* showing large specimen 
Galadinms, as follows : John Peed, deep 
crimson ami green : C. L. Dahle, pink ami 
given : eandidum, white with green veins; 
Silver Oiieen, pure white: Madame Andre 
Chaber, pearly white; Madame Box, rose 
pink and green: Triomphe de Comte, limy 
crimson; Robert de NcnlviUe, bronzy erim- 
son; Bio de Janeiro, t ranspareiit pink: 
George Gover, 1 nuisparent, lose: Golden 
King, large golden yellow leaves; Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild, brilliant red. s[x»t- 
Iod pink. 

Messrs. 
folk Nur 

their exhibit at the Chelsea Show will be 
entirely composed of Roses in puts. includ- 


sented in the group, including Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, and the following kinds 

Original from 
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raised at Waltham Cross:—The Dowager 
Countess of Roden, bright pink Hybrid 
Tea ; Toreador, crimson and yellow 
Hybrid Tea ; Alfred W. Mellersh, salmon- 
yellow Hybrid Tea ; and Evelyn, rose- 
white Hybrid Tea. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, of King Street, 
Covent Garden, expect to put up two large 
pyramids of Darwin and Cottage garden 
Tulips from their nurseries at Taplow, 
also a bank of hardy herbaceous plants. 

Mr. J. Stevenson, Sweet Pea Specialist, 
Wimborne, will be showing Sweet Peas 
arranged in stands, and the varieties will 
be mostly of his own raising—namely, 
Faith (lavender), Hope (rose), Charity 
(crimson). Red Ensign (bright red), La 
France (rich pink), Italia (soft mauve), 
Goldeu Glory (orange), also a number of 
seedlings, including several good reds, and 
a rich red-maroon of “ Warrior ” type 
without a trace of purple or chocolate 
In it. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Orchid Nur¬ 
sery, Slough, are exhibiting a group of 
Orchids composed of selected specimens of 
Cattleya, Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, 
etc., chiefly of hybrid origin. Striking 
novelties are the pure-white Cattleya, 
*' The Bride,” the large and finely 
balanced La»lio-Cattleya, “ H. T. Pitt,” 
and Cattleya Empress Frederick, “ Vesu¬ 
vius,” the last being the most richly 
coloured variety of this line hybrid yet 
flowered. The pure white and yellow 
Odontoglossum crispum xanthotes, and 
the i d hues of the various Odontiodas 
give a fine effect, and the group contains 
many novelties flowering for the first 
time. 

Messrs. Tuliiam and Son, 71, Newman 
Street, ^ondon, are depicting two kinds of 
rock garden—one a representation of a 
piece of mountain streamlet, flanked by 
large blocks of weathered mountain grit 
store, and planted with suitable shrubs. 
The other is more of an Alpine Rock Gar¬ 
den, the stone used being Norfolk sand¬ 
stone, which has been out in the weather 
for some years. Contiguous to this ex¬ 
hibit will be a collection of some of the 
new Chinese shrubs recently introduced 
into this country by E. II. Wilson. A 
formal garden is also exhibited. A per¬ 
gola, formed of old stone columns, leads 
up to a paved court, at the end of which 
is a quaint wooden garden house, with an 
Oak-shingled roof, flanked by two short 
lengths of old stone balustrade. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, hope 
to exhibit Tulips and Sweet Peas, the 
latter to include their 1019 novelties— 
namely, Alexander Malcolm, Ivorine, Mrs. 
Arnold Hitchcock, Mrs. Tom Jones, and 
several other unnamed seedlings. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Son, Bar- 
net Nurseries, Barnet, expect to have 
three groups, consisting of Carnations 
(chiefly cut), which will Include such sorts 
as Lady Ingestre, Mrs. Lucy MacKiunon, 
Carola, R. F. Felton, White Swan, and 
White Wonder ; but, unfortunately, 
notiling new and a group of Roses, entirely 
dwarf Polyantha varieties, with some 
short stand a i*ds of the same sorts, grouped 
iu the form of beds, cai*i»eted with Violas. 
The varieties of Roses will be Orleans, 
Baby Tausendsclion, Ellen Poulsen, Joau 
of Arc, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, and Erna 
Teseliemiorfl'. The third exhibit will be 
in the form of alplnes, containing the ordi¬ 
nary run, high-quality Saxifrages, Se- 
dums, Aubrietias, and such like. 

The Misses K. and E. Hopkins, 
F.R.aI.S., of Mere Gardens, Sliepper- 
ton z are putting up a rock garden in 
the open, furnished witli uncommon alpine 
plants and old-world flowers, such as 
Primroses and Daisies, now so scarce and 
rare. The new blue Primrose ‘‘ Hopkins’ 
Victory,” which is fixed*in colour, will be 
proiuinput, and gvhitk btcflJdijejJtly 


admired at all the R.H.S. Shows this 
spring. 

Messrs. William Cooper and Nephews, 
of Berkhamsted, will be exhibiting their 
Horticultural Preparations, consisting of , 
Cooper’s Winter (VI) Fluid for winter 
spraying ; Coopers Nicotine (V?) Summer 
Fluid, a nicotine preparation for summer 
spraying in the orchard and greenhouse ; 
Cooper’s Mildew (V2K) Fluid, for Rose, 
Strawberry, and other mildews, also for 
Strawberry leaf-spot ; Cooper’s A. S. 
Fluid, for aphis and Apple-sucker and 
young scale insects; Cooper’s Pure 
Arsenate of Lead Paste ; Cooper’s Weedi- 
cide; Cooper's 1 to 50 Weedkiller; 
Cooper’s Toma rite, a non-poisonous 
Tomato spray fluid ; Cooper’s Apterite, a 
soil fumigant; Cooper’s Tactite, the 
ideal preparation for tree banding; Coo¬ 
per's Fumigating Fluid; Cooper’s Fungi¬ 
cide, an improved Bordeaux mixture. 

Mr. George Prince, Longwortb, will be 
showing some good blooms of the following ' 
new RosesThe Queen Alexandra Rose, 
a wonderful colouring, intense vermilion, 
deeply shaded old gold on the reverse of 
petals; Golden Ophelia, golden-yellow, a 
fine new Rose, and a grand, strong grower, 
and with plenty of blooms; K. of K., 
nearly single, large, velvety petals of deep 
scarlet, an immense bloom, which is quite 
remarkable in beds. There will also be a 
miscellaneous collection of the best-known 
varieties. 

The Hon. Vicary Gibbs Is proposing to 
send from the Aldenliam House Gardens 
a considerable collection of Cape scented 
leaved Pelargoniums. This collection will 
contain a fine lot of standard plants, 
which will be set up iu a groundwork of 
dwarf plants. The whole will comprise 
nearly 100 varieties, and will include a 
lovely new variegated form of P. crispum. 
Some of the most striking varieties of this 
unique collection areArdens, Attar of 
Roses, capitatum, crispum maximum, Fair 
Emily, glaucum, Moore’s Victory, Phea¬ 
sant’s Foot, Prince of Orange, ditto varie¬ 
gated, Purple Unique, quercifollum, Shel¬ 
ton’s Unique, Shrubland Pet, tetragonum, 
Thalia, tomentosum, White Unique, 
betulinum, and Lady Plymouth, the whole 
forming an interesting and beautiful col¬ 
lection. Gardener, Mr. Edwin Beckett. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, will have 
two exhibits. One vvill be devoted to rare 
hardy flowering shrubs, including Him¬ 
alayan and Chinese Rhododendrons, Mag¬ 
nolias, Grevillea sulphurea, Crinodendron 
Hookeri, Embothrium coecineum Daph¬ 
nes, rare dwarf Conifers, and other dwarf 
shrubs. The other exhibit will be com- 
I»osed of Alpines and Herbaceous Peren¬ 
nials, including Gardamine zezoensl.s Ane¬ 
mone alpina, A. sulphurea, A. narcissi- 
flora, Dodecatkeon splendid mn, Rani-' 
ondia “ pyrenaica, Haberlea Ferdinand! 
Coburgi, H. virginalis, Oxalis enneaphylla, 
Sisyrinchium fllifolium, Mattliiola vale- 
siaca, Geum Boris!, Sedum eyaneum, 
Daphne petraea, Arenarla montana, and 
Polcmonium reptans. 

Messrs. John Forbes (Hawick), Limited, 
are exhibiting a group of plants in bloom 
consisting of Chrysanthemum Leucnn- 
theum fl. pi., the double form of the well- 
known field Daisy, resembling in form 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. Sanders, a really fine 
plant for cutting; Calla Little Gem. in a 
new hybrid alpine pink Sunset shown 
for the first time the colour is deep scarlet, 
and it seems very free flowering and will 
prove a welcome addition to the rock gar¬ 
den. A few young plants of East Lothian 
Stocks in many shades showing the strain 
for which the firm is famous will also be 
exhibited; also a nice collection of named 
Auriculas and other alpine plants. 

Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Limited, Hol- 
born, Loudon, are exhibiting types of their 


garden shelters on the most up-to-date 
scientific principles. These are mounted 
on wheels and revolving platforms, to per¬ 
mit of being readily turned In any direc¬ 
tion, and made with open fronts or en¬ 
tirely closed for protection against the 
weather. They are also showing a large 
range of canvas deck and garden chairs, 
sun awnings, tents in striped or rot-proof 
materials, cane furniture of various types 
in quality to suit all pockets, old-style 
garden furniture, enamelled white, and 
stowaway suites. 

Messrs. Pipers are making a feature of 
alpine and rock plants, also flowering 
shrubs, erecting a water and rock garden 
to show the way they should be grown. 

Messrs. J. Weeks and Co. (Chelsea), 
specialists in the erection of glasshouses 
of every description, are showing several 
types of sectional boilers, together with a 
model of their well-known upright tubular 
boiler, which has been in use for upwards 
of sixty years. One distinct novelty is a 
new type of independent boiler for domes¬ 
tic hot-water supply or heating systems. 
This has a cleverly arranged extension of 
the boiler water-way to give a reservoir 
in the hottest part of the fire. The top, or 
dome, is bolted on, so that the whole in¬ 
terior is accessible for cleaning out 
periodically. As showing the progressive 
methods of this firm, it is Interesting to 
note that they are already developing the 
use of electricity with water heating, and 
as illustrative of what can be done on 
these lines they are exhibiting a small 
ordinary eaHt-iron radiator, which, with 
a special electrical attachment, enables the 
radiator to be heated to a comfortable 
temperature, and this without the usual 
boiler, mains, and pipes, etc. This cer¬ 
tainly marks a new phase in heating 
work. 

‘‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
Stand in Main Avenue. Various garden¬ 
ing publications will be shown, and sub¬ 
scriptions will be received for any books 
required. 

Garten Pests and friends. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-sucker. — Fruit-growers should 
look carefully in their Apple-trees for the 
Larva* of the apple-sucker (Psylla mali). 
These larva.* are very small wkeu they first 
a plica r, and frequently do much damage 
before tbe cause is suspected. In bad at¬ 
tacks the bloom trusses wither, and the 
damage is often attributed to frost. The 
eggs from which the larvae emerge are de- 
l>osited on the young wood and the fruit- 
spurs chiefly. They are elongated, dull 
white or yellowish. They do not all hatch 
out at the same time, and it may be neces¬ 
sary to spray more than once in order to 
control the pest. The first larvae emerge 
as soon as the buds begin to open. If 
many are observed at this time it may lie 
worth while to spray before they have 
penetrated tbc buds. Otherwise it is 
necessary to wait until the bloom trusses 
have opened suflicieutly for the spray to 
reach the insects, which will then be found 
in the middle of the truss at the base of 
the flower-stalks. In any ease the first 
spraying slum Id be given before the blos¬ 
som oi>ens. The best spray to use, accord¬ 
ing to the Board of Agriculture, is nicotine 
soap wash, or one of the proprietary 
washes containing nicotine. The formula 
for nicotine soap wash is:—Nicotine (95 
per cent, purity), | oz.; soft soap, $ lb.; 
water, 10 gallons. The first aphides will 
also be about by this time, and this is the 
best spray to use against them, as well as 
against the small caterpillars of the winter 
moth. 
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Melons nearing the ripening stage must 
be carefully watched, and as soon as the ' 
fruits show signs of colon ring, watering 
and feeding should be modified, and as the 
colouring advances and the fruits near 
maturity dispensed with to such an ex- 1 
tent that enough plain water only should 
be given to prevent the foliage flagging. 
The humid atmosphere so necessary for 
Melons while making growth and assisting ' 
the fruits to swell to a good size must also 
give place to drier conditions by leaving a 
chink of air on the top ventilators the 
Jiight through. As soon as fully coloured 
and the stems begin to crack where tliey 
are attached to the fruits, cut and place 
them in the fruit-room. Support fruits 
on success iorual plants before they get too j 
heavy, nets being the most serviceable for | 
the purpose, and keep all growths pinched 
at the first leaf as fast as they are pro¬ 
duced. Plants may now be set out in 
frames on well-made hotbeds, but until 
warmer weather sets in cover the lights at 
night with mats. To prevent vapour from 
rising, cover the surface of the bed within 1 
the frame with turves, Grass side down if 
newly dug, and make mounds of loam in 
a fairly rough state containing a little 
lime rubble and wood ashes, if of a heavy 
texture. A very light loam will be the 
ijctter for an addition of marl or dried 
clay, to make it more retentive, and it 
may also bo fortified with a little bone 
meal if of a poor, hungry nature. 

Cucumbers may also be planted in hot¬ 
bed frames, but for some little time to 
come cover them at niglut. Surface the 
bed with turves as for Melons, but make 
up the mounds for the reception of the 
plants of a compost consisting of two- 
thirds loam and one-third good leaf-mould 
or old Mushroom dung, which make mode¬ 
rately firm. Melons sliould be planted so 
that the ball is just covered, and the soil 
made firm round them with the handle of 
the trowel, but Cucumbers may bo set 
somewhat deeper, to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of stem roots. In both cases 
pinch out the points of the plants when 
they have made six or eight leaves to make 
them break. Stop the resulting growths, 
to obtain a further production of laterals, 
which, in the case o-f Melons, should fur¬ 
nish a plentiful supply of female flowers. 
Set and pinch out the points of these at 
the first or second leaf beyond the fruits 
at midday, and water to swell them off 
when a good set lias been secured in the 
usual way. In regard to Cucumbers, if 
the main laterals are pegged down to the 
turves covering the bed, they will speedily I 
become rooted, which not only encourages < 
the production of a plentiful supply of 
young growths, but enables the plants to 
carry heavier crops of fruit without im- 1 
pairing their energies. 1 

Kitchen garden. —-The present is the! 
liest time in the year to form new pLanta- I 
tion«s of Rhubarb, for which the ground 
sliould be deeply dug and thoroughly 
manured. If tne stools are to lx> forced . 
where grown, they should stand not less 
than 5 feet apart each way. For lifting 
or for pulling from in the spring, let the 1 
stools stand 3 feet apart in the rows, and 
the latter 4 feet, asunder. 

Flower garden. —The Grass now’ grows 
fast, and the mowing of law’ns, in conse¬ 
quence, claims regular attention. For the 
same reason, the verges require to be fre- ! 
quently clipped. Work in the shape of i 
cleaning shrub beds and borders, which, in 
consequence of the lack of labour during 
the “time o-f stress,” have got into an 
untidy state, should lie persevered with, ' 
and brought to a conclusion as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. Make a sowing no-w* 
of the different varieties of Aubrietias, 
Campanulas, Silene, or anything of a like 
nature required for spring bedding. 

_ W. 
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Border Chrysanthemums. —These can 
now safely go out at almost any time. If 
the quarter in which they are to be grown 
has not been recently manured, a spadeful 
under each station w’ill by and by assist 
the plants to give of their best, and it will, 
moreover, aid them to withstand the 
effects of dry weather without further add¬ 
ing to the work of watering. 

Hotbeds. —Materials for hotbeds may 
now be collected for filling cold frames 
and pits in which Melons and Cucumbers 
can be grown. Very good crops can be 
had by this means of cultivation in August 
and September. Seeds of both should ho 
sown now, so that young plants may be 
ready when needed. It is almost unneces¬ 
sary to emphasise the need for sweetening 
the fermenting material which is used to 
provide heat by frequent turnings a-s it is 
being collected. In the centre of each 
sash a mound of holding loam, with the 
addition of a little w*ood ashes and some 
lime rubble, will be needed. This ought 
to bo made very firm, in order to induce a 
short-jointed and thrifty growth in the 
plants. 

Hardening Off.— Some additional work 
is entailed at this time by the removal of 
plants hitherto grown in bouses or in pits 
to sheltered places in the open, in order 
to inure them t-o a lower temperature be- 
foro they are planted out. This is very 
necessary work, and to imperfect or per¬ 
functory hardening may bo attributed the 
annual loss of many plants. During the 
period of hardening, cold winds ought to 
lie prevented from striking the, a9 yet, 
tender plants, and a few garden mats and 
posts ought to be at hand as shelter in 
the case of chilly east winds, which, in this 
district, at any rate, usually coincide w ith 
hardening-off time. 

Hardy flower borders. —An effort ought 
to be made to complete staking the plants 
and tidying herbaceous borders before the 
summer planting is due. Fortunate!}*, 
there is still less of the latter to do than 
w r as tlie case half a dozen years ago. It 
is obvious that if the hardy flower borders 
are not finished before planting-out time 
arrives many plants will bo too far ad¬ 
vanced to bo staked in a satisfactory way. 
There is, in a general way, little need for 
the rake upon hardy flower borders. A 
tidy workman with a hoe can make the 
surface very passable. 

Wall fruit trees. —During the week all 
the trees of stone fruit have been tho¬ 
roughly watered. Tliis is ahvays done at 
this time, even if something else has to 
wait, for I consider that a good watering 
just now assists the embryo fruits to swell, 
and lessens the risk of those dlopping. 
Disbudding has l>een begun in the case of 
Peach trees. This operation will be, of 
course, spread over a considerable time. 
There is a good average set of fruit, and 
there will he a good deal of thinning to 
ait tend to later on. Pear trees, in fine 
bloom, are being pollinated oil sunny days. 
The flowers of Apple trees upon the walls 
begin to show colour, and Morello Cherries 
advance apace. Fruit-houses will now 
need attention as regards ventilation, for 
by careless work in this respect not ouly 
insect pests, but, in the case of Vines 
especially, mildew’ may be induced. Thin¬ 
ning in tne case of Grapes should not, if 
possible, be allowed to fall into arrears. 
Beginners are too prone to leave the 
bunches too full; but, after all, thinning 
requires experience, and when that has 
come the worker thins correctly and 
almost automatically. After thinning is 
finished, a liberal watering with a mild 
stimulant—-there is nothing better than 
tho old-fashioned tank liqufd manure in a 
w*eak state—will act as a tonic to the 
Vanes. W. McGuffog. 
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Early. Grapes. —Where there is no neces¬ 
sity for hastening the ripening of the 
earliest Grapes, much will be gained in the 
matter of colour and general finish of black 
Grapes if the night temperature is slightly 
lowered and a little air left on at all times. 
The less fire-heat allowed, the blacker tiie 
lorries will l>e, and tho bloom will al-so bo 
more dense. Of course, the change of 
temperature should only be slight, not 
sufficient to interfere with the swelling of 
tlie berries. In mid-season and late hou-ses 
the routine work of thinning, stopping, 
tying down, etc., as advised in previous 
notes, is still receiving attention, the pre¬ 
servation of the main leaves, by prevent¬ 
ing overcrowded lateral growth, being one 
of tlie most important items. Stopping 
should l>e carried out systematically, with 
intervals of only a few days, as it is trying 
to the Vines to have a considerable amount 
of leafage taken off at any one operation. 
Watering will he often necessary in all 
vineries with inside borders only, and it 
must always bo done thoroughly, so that 
tlie whole border is soaked throughout, 
manure-water, when it can be had, being 
about the best thing to help the Vines. 
Failing that, there are on the market many 
concentrated manure®, w*hieh, if applied 
with discretion, will take its place, Tnom- 
son’-s Vine manure being as good as any. 

Early Peaches are now* swelling rapidly, 
and should bo fed freely during the limited 
time which is left to tnem to lay on pulp. 
Tlie .syringe must be vigorously app ,; ed on 
all Peach trees, to keep down in-Sv . ' s of 
all kinds. In tlie second houses st-om. g is 
now* taking place, and caution is necessary 
not to keep too high a temperature either 
day or night, for the fruits will not bear 
excitement during this stage. Tie in all 
young growths necessary for keeping the 
trees well furnished, and see that they are 
secured as nearly as possible in the posi¬ 
tion they arc eventually to occupy. All 
other shoots should either be rubbed out 
or, if they have fruit at tho base, stopped 
at tlie third or fourtli leaf. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — A 
batch of plants that has been flowering in¬ 
doors all tho won ter will now* be planted 
out on a well-prepared border. There they 
will continue to flower all tlie summer, and 
make good growths for propagating in 
September. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums propa¬ 
gated from cuttings will be planted out at 
the first favourable opportunity. 

Herbaceous plants will now be suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for tho crow*ns to be 
thinned—an operation that should not be 
overlooked in old-established plaints, for 
they mostly show far more growths than 
they can bring to perfection. The extent 
to which thinning may be done must lie 
judged by the nature of the plant and its 
growth. No rule can be laid down for all. 

Polyanthuses raised from seed sown in 
boxes are ready for pricking out into nur¬ 
sery beds on a cool border. There are now 
many fine strains which come fairly true 
from seed. A sowing has also been made in 
a cool spot in the open. 

Celery. —Plants of the earliest sowing 
are now ready for planting in the trenches. 
They.are lifted with as much soil as pos¬ 
sible adhering to the roots, and planted in 
single lines 8 inches apart. Tho soil about 
each plant is made very firm, and a dust¬ 
ing of soot applied during the evening or 
early in the morning once a week, The 
plants must not at any time be allowed to 
suffer from drought. Further trenches 
are being prejxired for sucoossional crops 
as opportunities occur or the ground l>e- 
comes available. 

Potatoes. —The earliest-planted are now- 
through the soil. Tho soil lias l>ceu draw n 
up to the steins of the plants,.jmd a quan¬ 
tity of covering material is at hand. No 
overhead covering is allowed to remain 
on during the day. Potatoes in pits are 
now yielding a plentiful supply. 

Origiral fro F - w - P- 
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CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than lime, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KILOGRUB destroys the sings, 
wire-worms, etc., underground , 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Price < •/ KILOGRUB —Enamelled tint, 1/-, 1/9 
and 3/-: baft, 28 lbs., 6/-; 56 Ibt.. 8/-; 111 I*., 
13/-. All packages free. If your Seedsman cannot 
tupply, write f the Man/uocturers, JOHN 
PEAK & CO M Bridgewater Chemical Works, 
U Wigan, Lancs. 


commence top-dressing 
your young plants with 


^RITO 


it must be 


RITO is the wonderful energiser for soil bacteria, and multiplies all Allotment and 
Garden Produce. Of all corn merchants, seedsmen and florists. If any difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining supplies, write to the Makers, The Molassine Co , Ltd. 

Prices, cash with order :— 1 cwt., 27/6; 50 lb., 15/-; 281b., 8/-; 141b., 4/6; 71b., 
2/9. Carriage is extra as follows : On 1 cwt. nil ; 50 lb., Is. ; ‘281b. and 141b., 9d. 

A booklet giving particulars of the results obtained on all crops by the use of Horti¬ 
cultural Rito will be sent free on application to — 

THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 


Potato Spraying 


Full Particulars from leading Chemists and 
Seedsmen, or from the Sole Manufacturers: 


TO SAVE YOUR POTATO CROP 


FROM 


BLIGHTY GIVES A 
UNIFORM SOLUTION 
OF 2% 


is 

The Perfect Insecticide 

Eradicates Slugs, Maggots, Wireworm, 
Eelworm, Caterpillars, Greenfly, and 
all such vermin. 

Sold by all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
and Sundricsmen. 

“ Clubicide ” Compels Crops 

Sole Manufacturers :—- 

Alex. Cross and Sons, Ltd. 

Horticultural Specialists 
19, Hope Street. Glasgow 


The Solution is speedily and 
simply Prepared by the 
addition of cold water. 


Tested and Approved 
by the Food 

Production Department, 


REG TRADE 


MARK 


BURGUNDY MIXTURE 


Packed in Dags, V, 28, 56. and 112 lbs ; also Cartons, 1. 2, and i lbs. Ask your nearest Dealer 
for literature or write direct to the Makers of the famous "Maple Brand" Copper Sulphate, 

The Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. 

(Horticultural Section), 

39, Victoria St., London, S.W. 1 


PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 


INCREASES 

CROPS. 


LABOUR SAVERS. "Eureka” Lawn Sand, 
Soiled me, Nicotine, Insecticides, Fumers, 
Sprays, and other Chemicals k Sundries. 
Sen List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct, earr. paid. 


Poultry cannot be harmed 

' / iP.you use 

agalls poisonousWEED kijllei 

SAFE & EFFE CTIVE. '4 


Advertisement Rates 


From Nurserymen, Seedsmen & Ironmongers 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions. 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about tw3nty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10s. per 

Inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON,. W.C. 2 
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M? DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 

66 68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER 

.... tLd .^ u . .11 uJ f, Ij'.vuU llUnUilllil in f UbiIk i Iki'.twl' 


w*IO 

•UliE* 


GARDEN t TAONWftRK 


Supply VEGETABLE MANURE that suits all CROPS and 
SOILS. A customer used 561 bs. and won 11 PRIZES out 
of 41 EXHIBITS. Trial Cartons 14. Bags. 141b. 3 6, 
281b. 6'-, 561b. 12per cwt 21- MANURE LlbTS Post b rue 
ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

FAMOUS FOR 40 YEARS. 
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BEES. 


DI SCO!’ R A G1NG S W A U MIN G. 

This is an except ional year in all outdoor 
rural oceupations, because of the lateness , 
of tilings. Gardening and farming duties 
have been impossible to do at the calendar 
dates, and this is also the case, but with 
even greater result, with apiarian duties. 
As 1 write (in the second week in .May) 
fruit blossoms in the Midlands are only 
just beginning to come out, though this is 
happening with phenomenal rapidity, in 
beekeeping, the twofold effect of this tardy 
conduct of Dame Nature is that stores of 
food inside the hives are abnormally slen¬ 
der, and the hatching-out of the brood is 
delayed. Nevertheless, supers have been 
put on, in conformity with our advice, and 
the result is.that the temperature of the 
whole hive- |.c., brood chambers and 
super - will be even, as it should be. In 
such a case, t he bees are likely to take to 
the sui>ers readily, and will begin to store 
in them without hesitation after the brood 
chamber is supplied, when the liouey-tlow 
becomes plent iful. This will be to the bee- 
keeiier's advantage in two ways. Firstly, 
the* natural swarming will be discouraged ; 
secondly, surplus honey will be obtained. 
A further mode of discouraging swarming 
is that of giving shelter from the sun’s 
rays. Those who venture upon weather 
prophesies tell us that there will be a good 
deal of hot weather in 1919. At the pre¬ 
sent moment, this is unquestionably so 
already. Hives in open positions, under 
the uninterrupted rays of the sun, become 
almost unbearably hot inside, which ex¬ 
cites the bees to swarm. They not only 
dislike excessive heat, but also are well 
aware that, a tropical heat may bring 
down the comb, already burdened with 
food and brood, with disastrous results. 
From their own point, of view - , the only 
way to reduce the temperature is to 
diminish the population. Hence the 
swarm. 


How shall we help the bees, without 
losing any honey or any of the bees 
through swarming? To one who looks to 
natural methods, obviously the suggestion 
of a big leafy branch or two, over and in 
front of the hive, presents itself. Do not 
let such a protection from the sun be 
thick round the entrauce. To move the 
hive more than a couple of feet—at night, 
of course—is inadvisable, because what 
may be gained by acquiring shade would- 
be lost by reducing the number of bees. 
Some would undoubtedly fail to find their 
way to the new location. A bee labouring 
under a burden of nectar or pollen w ill not 
have much strength or inclination left to 
search around for its home, which has 
been removed bodily from a position it has 
grown accustomed to. A sunshade of tiffany 
or light sacking, erected not too near the 
hive, to throw a shade upon it when the 
son’s rays are hottest, is, of course, pots- 
slble. but not a small undertaking. The 
supporting poles must be firmly fixed to 
w ithstand w inds. The perfect way with a 
tiffany shade would be to make the mate¬ 
rial removable in dull or windy weather. 
Another method, but one which tends to 
disturb the bees, is to wedge up the body 
box about an inch, levering It gently from 
the front to insert two w’edges. Do this 
expeditiously, because your presence in 
front of the hive, in the direct flight of 
the bees, will be taken as a hostile act, 
and an attack upon you w r ill be probable. 
An objection to this method is that a fur¬ 
ther interference Is caused in cooler 
weather, when the body box lias to be 
lowered. The roof may be lifted and laid 
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crosswise, but. the coolness effected by so 
doing is but little. I think. Still, it is better 
ilian doing nothing. I have prevented 
swarming in very hot weather by raising 
the body bo.: and lifting the roof as well. 
The roof, however, is set straight each 
evening for tin* night. Giving plenty of 
room inside and lowering the temperature 
in some way are two of the best, and easiest 
wavs of preventing natural swarming. 

Ik K. H. 


CORRESPOflDEHCE. 

PLA2TTS AND FLOWERS. 

Azaleas with small flowers (Azalea ).—As 
far as one can judge by the treatment 
given, the Azaleas should yield much bet¬ 
ter results. Everything points to starva¬ 
tion in some wav or other, such as potting 
in unsuitable soil or allowing them at. times 
to become dry at the roots. This last may 
readily hapjMui unless care is taken to tho¬ 
roughly soak the hall of earth when water¬ 
ing, for, should an in.sutlieient quantity be 
given, the lower jvirt is apt to remain day, 
and then the dense mass of delicate fibres 
quickly suffers. Good peat and sand are 
very n<*cessary for Azaleas, and in potting 
cisjM-cial care must he taken to ram the 
now soil down firmly, as if left too loose 
the water - will find its way through that 
instead of moistening the entire ball of 
earth in a uniform manner. While growth 
is progressing, an occasional wateriug with 
soot-water - or - weak liquid manure is of 
great service, and liberal syringing is also 
very beneficial. In potting take care that 
the pots are thoroughly yet not excessively 
drained, and ho sure to have sufficient 
space for watering—that is to sav, from 
1 inch to 2 inches, according to the size 
of the jK>t. Polling should Ik* done 
directly after the flowering season is past. 

VK< J KTABLKS. 

Mint ( U\ /V).—To have green Mint Aery 
early in the year, roots should be Lifted in 
December and placed in shallow 1 Mixes of 
fine soil, standing in a warm house. Out 
of doors it glows freely in any light, well- 
drained soil, hut should lie broken up ami 
replanted every second year, as it dies 
away if left in one place too long, although 
it naturally seeks fresh soil by pushing out 
all round the outer edges of the bed, while 
the centre or old ]>art will get quite liare. 
If you wish to have dry Mint, you should 
cut the tops in July, and tie in bunches 
after having carefuLly dried them. 

Growing Cucumbers in a frame (F. 

Young).— Horse-manure alone, or this and 1 
leaves, will hr* needed for affording the 
lequisit.o bottom-beat to glow (’ueumbeis 
successfully-this to be prepared by turn¬ 
ing the heap every alternate day for a 
work. Measure your frame, and allow, in 
building your manure-lied, just a little 
wider and longer space than the size of 
frame, and make it firm by treading. This 
completed, provide a barrow-load of good 
turfy loam for each light, placing it in the 
centre and mixing with it a little decayed 
manure or loaf*mould. Do not plant until 
your bed has thrown off its moat, violent 
heat, and leave a little air on for steam to 
eseai*. It is more economical to purchase 
plants ready to put out when the bed is 
thus prepared than to sow seed, because by 
ihe time the plants attain to a fruiting 
stage and age from seed, the heat of the 
bed will have somewhat subsided, unless, 
of course, vou have other glass-houses in 
which to forward your owui plants. The 
plants require to Ik* often pinched, with a 
view to the provision of lateral fruiting 
growths, training those evenly and regu¬ 
larly over the surface. H is only by per¬ 
sistent stopping and thinning out of 
crowded shoots that a regular succession 
of fruits eau be obtained. Regular top- 


dressings of soil, put on to extend the bed 
and to encourage new roots, act with 
magical effect on fruit production, and a 
little bone-meal sprinkled occasionally over 
the surface helps to sustain the plants 
when cropping freely. Covering with mats 
at night will conserve warmth and avoid, 
to some extent, the check caused by the 
variable night temperatures in spring. The 
mats ought t<> he removed in early morn¬ 
ing as soon as the sun reaches the frame- 
lights. 


If AMES OF PLAXT8 A2TD FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— K. Ross. —1 ; Anemone 

neniorosa; 2, Arabia albida vanegata; 3, 
Celsia erotica ; 4, Cotoneaster mierophylla. 

- 0. B. —1, Oydouia japouiea; 2, Ber- 

heriis Darwini ; 3, Ken ia japouiea fl.-pl. ; 4, 

(olutea a r boro scons.- II. V. —1, Pyrus 

MaJus Horibumta; 2, liibos aureum; 3, 

Piptantlms nopalonsis; 4, Wayfaring-tree 

(Viburnum Lantaua).-IF. H. W. —1, 

Kerria japouiea fl.-pl. ; 2, Spiriea pruni- 
folia fl.-pl.; 3, Ribes anreum : 4, Berberis 
Darwini.-*— —J. 0. —1, Bird Cherry (Pru- 
mis Pa/du-s) ; 2, the Mexican Orange-floWer 
(ChoLsya tenia to) ; 3. WoigeLa rosea; 4, 

Ribes sjieciosum.- B. IF. —1, The Pearl 

Bush (Excel i or da grandiflora) ; 2, the 

Snowy Mespilus (Ainelanchier Botrya- 
pium) ; 3, C’eanotliux azureus; 4, Epime- 

(1 in in al pi ii u in.- J. II.—I, Euonymus 

radicals variegatus; 2, Epimedium pinna- 
tuni; 3. 11M>ris semjwrHorens ; 4, Prunus 

Pod us.-- Mre. Ragg. —The flowers you 

send are those of what is known a* the 

Hose-in-hoso Polyanthus. - C. P. — 

Btlliis perennis Itoh Roy.- G. J. E. —1, 

Nareis.ses Karri eonspieuus ; 2, N. princeps ; 
3, N. Sir Wat kin ; 4, N. Figaro; 5. N. Ex¬ 
eel sior; (>, N. Empress; 7, N. Mine, de 

Graaf ; 8, N. Olympia.- 1). Curry .— 

Prumis triloba flore-tpleno. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

(B,n ll a Hog .—From the specimen sent, 
the trouble is due to rabbits, or it-may be 
that rats are the culprits. In the case of 
the former, the only way is to see that 
there are no holes in the wire netting, 
while trapping is the only remedy for the 

nits._ <;. B. Pom r. —Yes, the Peach-tree, 

leaves of which you send, has fallen a vic¬ 
tim to silver leaf, and we should advise you 
to grub it up and put it on the fire, to pre¬ 
vent the disease spreading. 


Books. —“A Garden Flora: Trees and 
Flowers Grown in Gardens at Nyman*.” 
By L. Messel. 1890-1915. Country Life , 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Overhanging trees (.4. S.).— The abbre¬ 
viated rejiort you send of this case is not 
sufficient to enable us to form a very safe 
conclusion upon the matter; but so far as 
we can see there is nothing in the magis¬ 
trate’s decision at variance with the views 
we have expressed in this column. The law 
on the subject is perfectly clear. If trees 
belonging to a neighbour overhang a man’s 
garden the neighbour may be called upon 
to abate any nuisance so caused, and if he 
fails to do so the complainant may himself 
cut away such portion of the branches as 
actually overhangs his garden but he must 
not cut anything beyond the boundary line 
separating the two gardens. In this par¬ 
ticular case the magistrate, who would be 
lierfeclly well acquainted with the law, 
seems to have taken the trouble actually to 
go and inspect, and w r e are inclined to think 
from this meagre report of his decision 
that lie came to the conclusion that defen¬ 
dant had had just cause of complaint 
against the owner of the trees, but that 
lie bad exceeded bis rights in the way he 
had cut them.— Lex. 
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THOUGHTS AND THU1GS Of THE GARDEJl 

FIGHTING THE PESTS. 


Fibst and foremost I search among the 
Roses. A pest is there in hiding within 
a folded leaf, just waiting the opportunity 
to attack and destroy the uprising bud. 
The method of hiding by enfolding itself 
with a leaf betrays its whereabouts. I 
simply unfold the leaves, take the cater¬ 
pillar between my linger aud thumb, and 
dispose of it. There are hundreds of 
them, and the Rose grower knows that he 
lias to tight the enemy to the death or lose 
liis Roses. He knows, too, that, though 
the Rose grower may destroy every mag¬ 
got found on his Roses on Monday even¬ 
ing, he will find a new army of reserve 
moved in to the fighting line by Tuesday 
evening, and these he must again destroy. 
Intermittent visits and spasmodic attacks 
will never clear the enemy out, but, con¬ 
tinued throughout May and June, regular 
searchings out and destroying will put an 
end to the evil. 

There are several kinds of caterpillars 
which attack our Roses, their method of 
attack and their system of hiding them¬ 
selves in the leaves being very similar. 
First, there is what is called the “ black 
caterpillar,” which appears immediately 
the foliage comes, and, hiding itself, 
awaits the emergence of the bud. This it 
“ goes for ” with a vengeance, and eats its 
way right into the heart of the shoot, com¬ 
pletely destroying all possibility of bloom. 
It is the larvnp of a moth belonging to the 
family Tortriclna, and this particular 
group of moths is responsible for many of 
the caterpillar pests frequenting Roses. 
Directly the black caterpillar has had its 
day, and either passed on or been crushed, 
a green-clad enemy takes up the running 
and employs the same tactics. We deal 
with these in the same way, and reinforce 
our searchings by syringing our Roses with 
an approved insecticide, which, if not elH- 
caeious in destroying the rampant crea¬ 
tures, at least discourages them by making 
their food distasteful. Fortunately, the 
battle dies down by the end of June, when 
the plants can rely upon their own armour¬ 
ing for defence. And if the fight calls for 
effort and perseverance, who will begrudge 
these when the matter at issue is Roses or 
no Roses? A few days ago I was in 
Covent Garden Market, and enjoyed a 
foretaste of summer among the Roses. 
There were Liberty, Chatenay, Welling¬ 
ton. Niel, Druschki, Sunburst, and others, 
and they made me long for the Rose days 
to really come. In my greenhouse I can 
manage to produce a few very nice blooms 
out of season, but this does not. satisfy me. 

I want an abundance—to revel in Roses. 
A surfeit is Impossible. I have Roses on 
pergolas and pillars, Roses on arches, stan¬ 
dard Roses and Weeping Roses, bush 
Roses and pot Roses, but not enough. I 
have heaps of friends attracted by my j 
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Roses, and, as I have shown, I have some 
enemies too. Unless you w'ould give over 
your Roses, leaves and flowers, to the 
enemy, leaving them to its tender mercies, 
unless you would make your Rose garden a 
veritable breeding-ground for everything 
that is bad, you must not begrudge the 
time necessary to keep your plants healthy 
and clean. A good syringe is almost in- 
disi>ensable to the Rose grower, unless he 
has too great an area to syringe over ; but 
even then it is essential at times. I know’ 
of nothing that will more greatly distress 
the greenfly than a regular and constant 
syringing, even though nothing stronger 
than water is used. I recommend that 
once a w’eek a solution from boiled Quassia 
chips should be used. Two ounces of the 
chips, boiled in a half-gallon of water for 
ten minutes, strained off and diluted by 
the addition of another half-gallon of 
water coloured with soft soap, is an easily 
prepared aud effective insecticide ; but, as 
it may make the foliage 44 gummy ” and 
prevent the healthy functioning of the 
plant, it is w’ell to syringe again with 
clean water a few hours later. The kind 
of weather this mid-May has brought to us 
Is just the ideal w’eather from the insects’ 
point of view*, for there Is no let or hin¬ 
drance to their most rapid increase. The 
brighter the sky, and the more tempered 
the winds, the bolder and stronger do our 
enemies become. When the elements are 
warring and unkind, it is then they destroy 
many of our foes. 

It is not alone among the Roses that 
w r e find ourselves assailed. Our fruit trees 
are peculiarly susceptible to attack. I 
have been looking round my Pear trees, 
my Cherries, my Peaches. From the 
caterpillar to the aphis, all arms are pre¬ 
sent, and doing their best to bring to 
nought the promises of the season. As 
they fight, so must w’e. If w’e sit with 
folded hands, we shall receive a rude 
awakening. Every good gift carries with 
it an obligation. As we enjoy beauty 
wherever it is to be found, then it is ours 
to preserve that beauty, lest it be 
besmirched and spoilt. As we look for 
perfection and abundance, so must we see 
that the prospect is not blasted through 
the working of insidious foes. Therefore, 
w T e live in a constant state of war. Peace 
will only come through victory ; victory 
will only come through effort, and effort 
can only come through watchfulness. There 
we have the crux of the wiiole matter, for 
II; is only they w r ho really love their gar¬ 
dens wiio will show themselves to be 
possessed of the necessary patience and 
the will to persevere to the end. There 
are many such, or our gardens would not 
be the scenes of perfect beauty that we 
know them to he, not only here and there, 
but everywhere. F. J. F. 


A WAR GARDEN. 

I suppose argumentation in garden matters 
is (like airing a room) wiiolesome and 
stirring, if not always agreeable. There¬ 
fore, I venture to defy the opinion of a 
much valued writer who, in a recent issue, 
jumps on the dear Dutch Hyacinth. Its 
absence has taught me to value it, and 1 
only wish I saw' it coming back in its thou¬ 
sands. There are five groups in a bed 
here, planted among Erica carnea, and 
they are an ever-recurring delight, for 
each spring they come bravely up, slightly 
smaller individually, but increased in num¬ 
ber. One patch is of a variety called A. J. 
Ralfour, aud this is of a sweet colour, for 
which I can hardly find a name—some¬ 
where between purple aud pink ; perhaps 
44 old puce ” would do. At any rate, it 
harmonises deliciously with the Erica. Of 
course, things like this are only useful in 
gardens like mine, where the spade is held 
in abhorrence, which remark leads me on 
to break a lance with 44 A. G.,” who says 
May and June are much too soon to expect 
much variety from the open border. If he 
has dug his flower garden, or forked it 
over, or tidied it up, as I see numerous 
gardeners doing two or three times a year, 
I daresay it is not very gay, apart from 
the clumps of Tulips. Rut if he would 
kindly pay me a visit? There is no 
month in the twelve when my patch is so 
glorious with many colours as in May, and 
I feel sure this is the case with all others 
who follow' the let-alone plan. 

It is very difficult to describe a piece of 
garden otherwise than in a catalogue 
ruisonde manner, but wiiat I could show' 
from my west windows is just one bril¬ 
liant spread, with Japanese Cherries (pink 
flowers like those of Wedding Bells—syn. 
Dorothy Dennison—Rose—massed among 
pale bronze leaves), growrn very large and 
tall, as a background. The dominant 
notes are of yellow and red, supplied by 
large bushes of Cytlsus pnreox. clear 
primrose in hue, a glowing red Japanese 
Acer, a Golden Acer (A. eallfornieum 
aureum) planted round about with other 
gold-leaved shrubs, and the double Kerria, 
under all of which there is a carpet of 
many-coloured Aubrietias, mixed with 
self-sown Forget-me-nots. 

Innumerable Tulips spring up every¬ 
where, sometimes in groups—to wit, a 
mixed party of about 100 Loveliness, 
Clara Butt, and Rev. II. Ewbank, a deli¬ 
cious combination of pink and pale lilac, 
that inhabits the skirts of a young 
Cupressus Cripipsi aurea, the most beau- 
ful tree in a handsome family. There are 
large patches of red and rosy Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, flowing into a spread of Thymus 
lanuglnosus on one side. A few brilliant 
blossoms of an orange Geum diversify the 
woolly Thyme’s coolness, while a clear 
lilac Mossy Phlox neighbours it on the 
hither side. Sometimes the Tulips 
only come as twos or threes, 
dropped out of- someone’s pocket 
at haphazard, often affording a 
pleasant surprise of colour, as w’here 
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several old striped mahogany flowers, part 
of a delightful lot from Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry (who has the most charming let- 
alone Tulips imaginable, all gone to an 
entrancing variety of flames and flakes), 
push up through the lower parts of Her¬ 
berts Wilsonue, whose young leafage tones 
exactly with them. Elsewhere we may 
meet five—two primrose with square bases, 
elegant waists, and taper points, a dream 
of form, two faintest blush, roundly 
cupped, one clear rose, striped with pale 
cream. There is a sixth, a rosy-crimson 
self, to set off all the others. 

The coloured Primroses, dark blue,> 
Cambridge blue, and that, best of all, the 
type Primula acaulis, clear rosy-lilac, are 
waning, but still lovely, the latter carpet¬ 
ing Prunus Pissardi and the exquisite P. 
Blirieana fl.pl. The Daffodils are gone, 
but the Poet’s Narcissus springs out of the 
flower carpet, never out of place, but 
helping Iberis Little Gem, with its 
self-sown offspring, to provide the white 
notes that are so valuable among all these 
colours. 

I could go on until everyone’s patience 
was exhausted, but still there would re¬ 
main many lovely shrubs and flow'ers not 
mentioned. Each year the Lilacs from 
Lemoine, the Pyruses from Newry, the 
Clematis montana rubens (so lovely with 
its unique colouring of rosy-pink and 
bronze), the bine and lavender Auriculas 
from Air. Amos Perry’s seed. Primula 
rosea, with its sharp, sweet note of rose 
colour, and all the precious Anemone 
family, beginning with A. Robinsoniana 
and A. apennina,and ending with a group 
of Pa'ony-like cupped French Anemones in 
shades of salmon-rose, make the May bor¬ 
ders beautiful. The Wood Scillas, too, in¬ 
crease and improve yearly, though the 
blue ones dominate the pinks and whites. 

This May picture-book is the result of 
always putting in and never digging out. 
It needs no labour spent on it beyond weed¬ 
ing—-but there is not much room left for 
weeds—and mulching. I would not go 
back to the pre-war, reasonsble-wage gar¬ 
dener-doctored parterre, with its neatly 
rounded groups of dug-between peren¬ 
nials, its tied-up Tulips/for any money. 

Langford , Bristol. M. L. W. 


Jlotes of the Week. 


Thymus coccineus. —Many plants of this 
were killed, apparently by the wet season. 
Other creeping varieties were uninjured. 
T. micans, T. azoricus, and T. ericse- 
folius, also T. erectus and T. vulgaris (or 
nltidus), which is going to flower as it has 
never done before, and Sedum pulchellum, 
close to plants of T. coccineus, are quite 
untouched.— E. Charles Buxton, Bcttws- 
y-Cocd. 

Lamium Orvala album. —In 1916 a pure 
white Lamium Orvala flowered here early 
in June. The flowers were only half the 
size of those of the red type, the foliage a 
much brighter green. Last autumn I dug 
up the seedling with many misgivings, and 
gave two roots to friends. This season the 
seedling was in flower on May 1st, the 
flowers quite as large as those of the type. 
—E. C. Buxton. 

Anemone rupicola. —Several planted in 
1916 did no good, and I found it difficult to 
keep them alive. In October of last year 
there was a number of flowers, and a fresh 
crop is just opening (May 12th). The 
border where they grow was like a bog up 
to the end of March, and quantities of 
Primula Julia? disappeared. Does this 
Anemone require a moist situation?—E. 
Charles Buxton. 


Papaver umbrosum. —At this time—the 
middle of May—plants from a sowing 
made in September and duly thinned are 
strong, some of them occupying a super¬ 
ficial foot already. B loom ing^ will not be 
long delayed, and the flowers will be pro¬ 
duced over a long period if the seed-pods 
are removed. The flowers, of a dark 
crimson, with a blue-black notch at the 
base of each petal, are alike ornamental 
when growing and useful when cut. Seeds 
may yet be sown for a late autumn dis¬ 
play.—W. McG. 

Veronica satureoides. —For some years 
this refused to do any good, but in early 
May it suddenly broke into bloom, and 
ever since has been well furnished with its 
pretty, upright racemes, already packed 
with blue flowers, each nearly half an inch 
in diameter, and not unlike those of V. 
saxatilis. What, precisely, are its re¬ 
quirements I cannot say in view of many 
years of failure, but rather think n little^ 
more moisture and a little less sun would 
be more to its liking than the gravelly soil 
of the sun-beaten slope my plant is growing 
in.—J. ' 

Camellia Donckelaari. —This is often 
considered one of the most beautiful of 
the Camellias, and it does not bloom too 
early. The flowers are semi-double, 
and of a rich and velvety crimson-scarlet, 
with bright golden stamens, which look 
remarkably well against the deep glossy 
green of the foliage. It does w'ell in light 
woodland loam and leaf-mould, but a 
spring mulch of old cow manure and leaf- 
mould, with perhaps a covering of granu¬ 
lated peat Moss (w’ell weathered), to re¬ 
tain moisture, is usually provided.—N. 
Wales. 

Helianthemum Miss Mould —Though it 
is difficult 1o make distinctions In a race 
of plants so prolific of good sorts and so 
infinite in variety, the subject of thRs note 
has never yet been equalled by any of its 
kind In a garden where many are grown. 
The foliage of IT. Miss Mould is grey- 
green, tlm single flowers, of good size, 
being of a most brilliant carmine-crimson, 
adorned with a conspicuous golden tuft in 
the centre. These flowers are produced 
very freely from quite early In spring 
until late autumn, and the plants have a 
compact and shapely habit.--J. 

Cytisus Ardoini. —Those who only know 
this pretty Broom as a rather shy, minute 
plant of proverbially slow growth, will be 
encouraged to hear that in Air. E. C. Bux¬ 
ton’s garden at Iiettws-y-Coed them is a 
specimen which trails over several square 
feet, and which is annually covered with 
masses of unusually large golden blos¬ 
soms. Though twenty-five years old, this 
fine plant could hardly have been more 
generously furnished with flowers than It 
hits been this season. There is in the same 
garden a no less remarkable specimen of 
C. Heuffcli.—N. Wales. 

Phlox Laphami. —This is a variety of P. 
canadensis, and is always admired when 
seen In fiow'er. It produces large trusses 
of pale blue flow’ers, and continues in per¬ 
fection for several weeks. The object of 
the present uote is to recommend it as a 
pot plant to those wiio possess a cold 
greenhouse. Recently a batch of about 
eighteen plants was making a fine display 
at. Castleford, Chepstow'. Cuttings are 
made of the young shoots that appear after 
the flowers are removed, and these will 
root readily in a little warmth. When 
rooted, they are potted singly, and grown 
on In a cold frame. Eventually they will 
, need pots 6 inches in diameter, and at this 
stage they possess decorative value far 
beyond that of some of the usually grown 
greenhouse plauts.--T. W. B, 


Dryas ootopetala has suffered rather 
badly with me this winter—the first time 
I have ever had it adversely affected by a 
bad winter. It usually thrives with me 
and blooms freely, but a large patch is now 
looking very sadly, all the centre browm 
and dead, though outside shoots are all 
green enough. I am afraid it has suffered 
from want of a good top-dressing, which, 
owing to war conditions, many of my 
alpines have had to go without the last 
two or three years, to their undoubted 
detriment. Fortunately, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in working up a good stock of the 
Dryas, either from cuttings or rooted bits, 
and it Is such a lovely subject that one 
can do with several colonies of it.— 
N. L. 

Sell la Lilio-Hyaclnthus.— This South 
European Squill is not a common occupant 
of British gardens. It is, I understand, 
abundant on the Pyrenees, but has never 
been largely grown here. I came upon the 
W’liite form many years ago in a delightful 
old-world garden, where it was very plen¬ 
tiful, but where its name was not known. 
I have it here, and also several blue 
forms, one exceedingly light and almost 
lilac. The blush-coloured oue I have never 
seen. Scllla Lilio-Hyacinthus is quite a 
pleasing bulb, which seems all the better 
for being divided occasionally, to induce it 
to flower better. It has broad green 
leaves, and racemes of flowers arranged 
rather like those of the Peruvian Squill, 
but looser and smaller.—S. Arnott. 

Begonia manloata.— Evidence of the ex¬ 
ceptional value of well-grow n specimens of 
this is abundantly demonstrated at the 
present,time in No. 4 Greenhouse, Kew, 
where a npmber of it in flower is to be 
seen between 4 feet aud 5 feet high. The 
plants are in big pots, 12 inches across, or 
perhaps larger than this, the array of 
spikes bearing many hundreds of pink- 
coloured blossoms, being of an unusual 
character. Smaller plants in 5-inch pots 
of the same species carry but a spray or 
tw’o of flowers, and, though of uo particu¬ 
lar ornament alone, prove the greater 
value of the older specimens now in the 
heyday of their beauty. The species is an 
old one, aud hails from Mexico. At one 
time freely grown for conservatory de¬ 
coration, it is now loss .seen than of yore, 
though so ornamental a subject deserves 
attention.—E. J. 

Rhododendron Yanthinum _This is one 

of Air. E. H. Wilson’s Introductions, seeds 
having been sent by him to Alessrs. Veitch 
from Centra] China in 1901. It is an ever¬ 
green bush, 4 feet to 6 feet high, of erect 
habit. The flowers vary in colour, but are 
usually of a shade of purple, those of the 
best forms being of a rich reddish-purple 
hue. They are borne in terminal heads, 
containing from four to eight flowers each, 
blooms being about 2 inches across. It is 
a very attractive sjiecles, and ought to be¬ 
come a common garden plant as it -gets 
better known. It is hardier than some of 
the Chinese species, and suffers less than 
some of the others from late frosts. For¬ 
tunately, it can be increased from cuttings 
if they are taken from lialf-ripe wood dur¬ 
ing July or early August and dibbled Into 
pots of sandy peat placed in a close and 
slightly warm case. Cool, moist soil free 
from lime is required. 

Aubrietia rosea splondens. —This is a 
novelty of merit, and a useful addition to 
those we already possess. It gained an 
Award of Merit when shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Maurice Prichard. Christchurch, on April 
29t.h last. Apart from the clear rosy-lilac 
colour characterising it, the flowers of the 
new comer arc of exceptional size, even on 
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the comparatively small examples shown, 
and, like the majority of the Rock Cresses, 
borne with great freedom. Hence it would 
not be difficult to picture the larger, more 
fully established masses of such an one, or 
groups of a dozen or two that would the 
more quickly bring about a like, or even 
better, result. In this connection, it can¬ 
not too widely be known that, while old 
Plants sheet the tufts with blossoms, 
younger plants—periodically increased by 
cuttings for preference—cover larger areas 
far more quickly and produce the finest 
flowers.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Fruit prospects. —Reeen/t notes on fruit 
prospects Illustrate the wonderful differ¬ 
ence a few miles will sometimes make in 
the chance of a good fruit, crop. The bliz¬ 
zard of April 27th, for instance, com¬ 
pletely destroyed the Plum and Damson 
blossom where this was expanded, whereas 
in later districts the grand weather that 


conditions afforded so readily and freely 
year by year. In a drier season than the 
present one, the plant, from the colour 
standpoint, has been peculiarly disappoint¬ 
ing, and I urge those possessed of cool, 
moist loams, or even spots where wetter 
conditions obtain, to plant some of their 
stock of this or other blue-flowered varie¬ 
ties akin to it, in order that they may have 
a chance of revealing their fullest worth 
and beauty. In copse and woodland, the 
original white form is often seen in the 
wettest of places, and the lesson, or the 
principle, involved is good enough to fol¬ 
low in 1 lie garden. Where naturally wet 
places do not exist, cool loams, well en¬ 
riched with manure, are a good substitute. 
—S. Surrey. 

Gentiana excisa. —This lias been th© 
most brilliant-flowering plant with me dur¬ 
ing the past few days, the first blooms 
opening on May 8th. It is a Bell-Gentian, 


TREES BHD SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

Each recurring season this Magnolia (here 
illustrated) adds to its circle of admirers, 
and this year it has by no means lost 
ground, as it has been a perfect picture 
everywhere. I recently saw some beds 
planted with this Magnolia, at a little dis¬ 
tance the plants forming quite a mass of 
white, as the blossoms can be counted by 
hundreds. The effect can be heightened 
by carpeting the surface of the bed with 
some low-growing subject, such as the 
beautiful blue-flowered Scilla sibirica, that 
blooms at about the same time as the Mag¬ 
nolia, and with whose pure white blos¬ 
soms the azure-tinted ones of the Scilla 
contrast well. Magnolia stellata is just 
the thing for a small garden, and It is 
thoroughly hardy. A. G. 

-The early-flowering Magnolias have 

been exceptionally good here this season. 
This is rather remarkable, considering the 
severe frosts and cold winds we experi¬ 
enced so late in the season. When choos¬ 
ing a site for Magnolias, it is wise to bear 
in mind that the flowers are often damaged 
by frost and cold winds ; therefore, a posi¬ 
tion sheltered from the north and east 
should be selected. A background of ever¬ 
green shrubs or Conifers is most effective. 
Soil is also an important factor towards 
the w r ell-being of Magnolias. Warm and 
w 7 ell-drained yet naturally moist loam Is 
the best kind to use, while a little peat or 
leaf-mould placed about the roots is ap¬ 
preciated. Root disturbance must be 
avoided as far as possible, for the plants 
are very impatient of removal. The reason 
for this is found in the fine fibrous roots 
that are so easily damaged. However, 
transplanting is sometimes a necessary 
evil, and in such cases the work should be 
carefully carried out in spring, just at the 
time wdien growth commences, and not in 
the autumn, as sometimes advised.—F. W. 
Gallop, Lilford Hall Hardens, Northants. 

- Ever delightful In its flowering 

season, the starry Magnolia Is admired by 
all. Few of us can hope to have such fine 
specimens as at Kew% but there are many 
small gardens wdiere M. stellata would 
mean the addition of a great charm to the 
garden. I have a special affection for the 
white form, although the pink variety is 
more favoured by many. The starry 
flowers, whether pure white or pink, ns in 
the variety rosea, are universally admired. 
—S. Arnott. 



Magnolia stellata at Lilford Hall , Northants. 


followed that exceptionally bad time has 
been most favourable. in some places, 
too, the same blizzard played havoc with 
the small fruits, but in more sheltered 
gardens they have come through safely, 
and there Is the promise of capital crops. 
There is, loo, a capital outlook for the 
Apple crop, for there is a fine show of 
fruit-buds, and, as the expansion will be 
a bit later than usual, we may hope for a 
good set. There are general expressions 
of delight over this hopeful outlook, be¬ 
cause the experience of last year proved 
what a loss the almost total failure of the 
Apple crop is to the householder.—E. B. S. 


Anemone nemorosa Alleni.— -Though this 
season—chiefly owing to the exceptional 
number of wet days, I believe—I have had 
some excellent flowers of this, the best of 
all the Blue Wood Anemones, I cannot 
claim that, so far, I have yet approached 
either the flower freedom, colour, or 
greater display that another soil and other 
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I like G. acaulis, and may briefly be de- 
| scribed as a stemmed form of it, with 
I larger, bolder, and more intensely coloured 
flowers wdthout and green and indigo-blue 
within. Low' down, the corolla is freckled 
with blue. The leaf growdli is rounder 
and more ovate than is usual in the Gen- 
tianella, aud in other w 7 ays it is distinct. 
From the garden point of view 7 , however, 
It. is taller and handsomer than the 
Gentianella, and these are the features 
which render it attractive. If memory 
serves me aright, it was growm in a granite 
moraine at Friar Park, and in nature it is 
said to be more frequent in pastures in the 
primitive or granite Alps than on lime¬ 
stone. In my very light, Ileath-like soil 
it does not grow with the same freedom as 
the other kind named, though its early 
flowering and the other good attributes 
named render it welcome. Doubtless more 
generous supplies of root moisture might 
assist a freer development generally.— 
E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Osmanthus.— I have just 
planted a hedge of O. illcifolius against a 
railing dividing the small front garden of 
my house from the street, and I should be 
much obliged if you w'ill tell me how to 
treat the plants, so as to make as close a 
hedge as possible. They are very bushy, 
and about 3 feet or 4 feet high, and look as 
If they would require severe cutting back, 
but I do not know wdien this should be 
done.—E. W., Edinburgh. 

[Osmanthus Aquifolium is the same as 
O. illcifolius. In order to induce a close 
hedge, you may cut back your plants at 
once, though it would have been better if 
Ibis had been carried out a month ago. 
Once a shapely hedge is obtained, it can 
be readily kept in condition by trimming 
during the summer months, as is done in 
the case of the Holly.] 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium juneeum). 
—This Is well worth growing, especially 
by those who possess a dry^ gravelly bank 
or stony situation, where most shrubs are 
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more or less a failure. The flowers are 
similar in shape to those of the common 
Broom, sweet scented and bright yellow in 
colour. It is of fairly rapid growth, and 
lo he effective should be planted in a mass, 
single examples rarely giving satisfac¬ 
tion. The flowers are produced in late 
summer and autumn. When well estab¬ 
lished, the bushes attain a height of G feet 
or S feet. One of the best and cheapest 
methods of securing a quantity of plants 
is to sow seeds during the spring or sum¬ 
mer. They readily germinate, and the 
seedlings may be potted off singly when 
large enough to handle. Keep in a cold 
frame for the winter, and transfer to 
their permanent quarters in March.— 

W. 15. 

Cist us rosmarinifolius. —This is one of 
the best of the smaller white Cistuses, for 
it, is the first to open its buds (this year 
in early May), and a most, abundant 
bloomer nearly all summer. Though often 
classed among the Helianthemums, C. ros¬ 
marinifolius has, from appearance, at any 
rate, ns much right to be listed with the 
Cistus group as many another. It is, for 
example, very much akin to C. florentinus 
in shape and colour of flower. Moreover, 
it produces its blossoms in true Cistus 
fashion at the ends and in the leaf-axils 
of old wood, apd not in racemes, as the 
Helianthemums generally do. The ever¬ 
green foliage is of a dark, glossy green, 
the pure white flowers, with central tufts 
of yellow, each about 1 inch across. It 
may be connted among the hardiest of the 
race.—A. T. J. 

Pyrus Malut Neldwitzklana. —This Man¬ 
churian Crab is flowering better than It 
has ever done with me. It appears to re¬ 
quire some time to become established be¬ 
fore it blooms with any freedom. It fruits 
here, and the fruits are useful for jelly. 
The fruit Is of a dark red-purple. More 
than once some urchins, whose notions of 
f ncum ct tuum are hazy, have helped them¬ 
selves to a Crab or two, under the impres¬ 
sion that they were taking ripe limns. 
They soon found their mistake, however, 
and the fruit, sometimes with tooth- 
marks in it, was left lying beside the tree. 
As an ornamental tree, P. Neidwitzkiana 
is well worth growing. It now fruits re¬ 
gularly, and escapes spring frosts wonder¬ 
fully well.— S. Arnott. 

Cytisus purgans. —The first' flowers of 
this shrub opened in early May, and the 
plant is now a mass of rich golden-yellow. 
Individually, the blooms are about the 
same size as those of C. praocox (a hybrid 
between C. purgans and the White Broom), 
and no less fragrant; hut the shrub Is 
quite distinct in habit from both the above, 

If not from most others of the race. Thus, 
instead of drooping, the rather stiff 
branches grow erect from the base in 
besom-shaped sheaves to a height of 3 feet 
or 1 feet. This habit is well maintained 
In quite old bushes.—A. T. J. 

The 8wamp Honeysuckle (Rhododendron 
viscosum).—As one of the reputed parents 
of the later Ghent Azaleas, this little 
shrub demands some notice, opart from 
its own intrinsic beauty. The flowers, 
which appear in April or May, are each 
1 inch across, and faintly blush in the bud 
opening to pure white and fragrant. It 
does well here in any cool loam with lenf- 
mould, and appears to enjoy half shade. 
This is the Swamp Honeysuckle of N. 
America, where, according to Asa Gray, it 
attains a height of 10 feet.—J. 

Forsythias. —I have never seen these 
handsome flowering shrubs more full of 
bloom 111011 they are this year. As soon 
as the flowers fade, the plants should be 
pruned. The shoots made now and those • 


that result from the pruning will furnish 
the flowering wood for another year. The 
flowering shoots of this year should be 
shortened bade to three or four buds, and 
other pruning required may be done at the 
some time. If the soil around the bushes- 
is found to he exhausted, some of it should 
be replaced with turfy loam and rotten 
manure.—G. 


BIRDS. 

BIRDS IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 
During the last few years I have been 
much interested in the birds which fre¬ 
quent my small garden. Most of them 
have become quite tame, so that there have 
been many opportunities of studying their 
habits. The different species which coine 
to the window all the year round for fdod 
are greut tits, blue tits, coal tits, and 
robins. The favourite food with them all 
are Peanuts and Walnuts, but they like 
cheese, crumbs, small scraps of meat, 
rolled Oats, and Hemp seed (excepting, of 
course, the robins for the last-named). 

It is curious to see the clever way they 
pick out the best Hemp seeds, often weigh¬ 
ing several and dropping them before 
taking one they know to be sound, then 
holding it with their feet on a , ledge or 
bough, they quickly crack the shell with 
their sharp-pointed beaks. The coal tits 
often store their food in crevices of walls, 
etc., returning for it'at a later period. 

The same pair of great tits has remained 
here for several years, and has built in 
boxes in the garden for two successive 
years. As the summer comes round, fight¬ 
ing begins between them and a pair of 
blue tits for possession of a box on a small 
Apple-tree, the combatants suffering from 
injured feet and legs after the battle. This 
year the smaller birds got possession of 
the box in which the larger ones built last 
year and where they roosted all winter, the 
latter then moving to a box on the opposite 
side of the garden. Both pairs hatched 
out a family of five. All the time the 
brood is in the nest they seem to be fed 
entirely on caterpillars, and an immense 
amount of good must be done in destroying 
so many of these insects. The birds would 
alight within a yard of me on their way 
into the box, each time with a small green 
caterpillar in their bills. Also, when the 
hen is sitting and her mate feeds her. she 
would come to my window for food in the 
early morning, and he would bring the 
caterpillars (there in the short interval she 
leaves her eggs. Another garden friend, 
now very tame, is a hen blackbird. I notice 
she eats the small black slugs, killing them 
first by dragging them backwards and for¬ 
wards on the ground until they are quite 
crushed. The light-coloured slugs are 
never touched. 

A regular supply of water Is much ap¬ 
preciated, especially by the starlings, 
which bathe incessantly. Even in the 
depth of winter two or three are some¬ 
times splashing In the bath at the same 
time if the ice is removed. A solitary 
robin takes a bath at dusk.' F. M. 

Kew. 


AQUATIC BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 
Living near the sea, I have had excellent 
opportunities of observing sea birds, and 
those which frequent lochs and ponds in 
the neighbourhood. These birds are, so 
far as my experience goes, quite harmless 
lo garden produce. Naturally, one would 
exi>ect that to be the case, for the food 
upou which they exist differs greatly from 
that of land birds, and is only to be found 
in the sea Itself, on the shore, or In river 
estuaries. Nevertheless, I have often 


wondered, when I see fields in the course 
of being ploughed, white with seagulls, 
which throng the worker and pick up 
grubs and worms, why these birds shun 
the garden when digging is going on. It 
Is very rarely that I see a gull alight In 
the garden, and when such happens the in¬ 
truder departs hastily when observed. 
Wild ducks and teal ducks are numerous, 
and nest regularly round a large sheet of 
water just outside the garden walls, and 
occasional broods are hatched out round a 
smaller lake inside the garden. Neither 
adult birds nor fledglings interfere in the 
slightest degree with any kind of crops. 
The case is different when the eggs of the 
wild duck are hatched under a hen, and 
the ducklings, to a certain extent, domesti¬ 
cated. Birds from such a hatching on one 
occasion became so tame that they would 
come to my feet at a whistle, but to my 
regret they had to be expelled from the 
garden owing to their developing a fond¬ 
ness for the young pods of French Beans. 
The handsome Sheldrake—the Stock- 
ganrtet, as we call it—is no uncommon 
visitor. This bird nests in rabbit-holes 
near at hand, the parent birds being fre¬ 
quently observed in the garden, but no 
damage can be laid to their charge. The 
water-hen—locally nnined the “ Stankey ” 
—is numerous, and lays iu the orchard 
quite away from the water. During the 
present season I know of a nest in a Holly 
tree, built about 3 feet from the ground, 
aud quite near the Pea ground. This bird, 
so graceful in the water and so ungainly 
on land, has been accused of eating fruit, 
hut I have never found this to be the case. 
There are several pairs of Coots which 
nest here annually, but, like the others, 
they are—both old and young—harmless, 
so far ns my observation goes. Shortly 
after the New Year the keeper brought to 
me a wild cygnet, which he had found in 
a field. We thought, probably, that it had 
been wearied by a long flight, and I gave 
it hospitality. The cygnet soon became 
very tame, and ate enormous quantities of 
growing Grass, Alg», and other forms of 
water plants which it found in the garden 
pond. For a time It appeared to thrive, 
and it had the making of a charming pet; 
but ultimately it began to pine, and, in 
spite of every attention, it died. A post¬ 
mortem revealed that It had been shot at 
while on the wing, and from the effects of 
the pellets it had died. 

W. McGuffoo. 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The bl&okc&p. — The swallows were 
skimming over the young Wheat. A fort¬ 
night after that almost to a day, and 
then came a shy bird that sought the 
bushes and undergro^ths, and was evi¬ 
dently of a solitary nature. He had a 
black head, his back was ash colour, and 
his chin and throat were silver-grey. He 
moved about silently at first, but the very 
beauty of the world about him—the 
flowers, the young leaves, and the brilliant 
sun, the songs that filled the air—got the 
best of him at last, and, wonder of 
wonders, he began to sing. So beautiful 
was his song that he seemed for a minute 
or two to have silenced all the other voices 
in his neighbourhood, even those reiterated 
notes of the chiff-chaff, for he paused to 
remark that, though he made no pretence 
of being a singer himself, when the black¬ 
cap was singing the nightingale wasn’t in 
it in his opinion. The nightingale and 
blackcap arrive at much the same date 
(mid-April). There are a wildness and 
often a richness in the blackcap’s song 
that the nightingale lacks in the opinion of 
many observers .—Allegories of the Land . 
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KALOSANTHES COCCINEA. 

This, a native of South Africa, whence 
It was introduced in 1710, is now largely 
grown for market. This is not to be 
wondered at, for—in the shape of neat 
little bushes in 5-inch pots, and every 
shoot terminated by a cluster of bright 
scarlet-crimson coloured flowers—it is 
much admired, and always finds n ready 
sale. It may also be grown in a sunny 
window, and, under such conditions, does 
well. An allied kind, 1\. jasminea, is of 
comparatively dwarf habit, and bears a 
profusion of white Jasmine-like flowers. 
It is at its best earlier in the season than 
K. coccJnea. Between these two, several 
hybrid forms have been raised, notably by 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and they vary in 


PLANTS. 

sand, and charcoal. If strong, vigorous 
shoots are taken in the spring and three or 
four cuttings inserted in a 3-incli pot they 
may when sufficiently rooted be potted into 
one 5 inches in diameter, and in this way 
they will bloom during the ensuing sum¬ 
mer. As a rule, however, the cuttings 
struck one year are not flowered till the 
next. A very important item in the cul¬ 
ture of this plant is to avoid over-watering 
during the winter months, as, owing to 
their succulent nature, they are readily 
injured by an excess of moisture. 


CANNAS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
The newer race of Cannas, with large, 
showy blossoms, is available for many pur¬ 
poses, esi>eeially for the embellishment of 



Flowering shoots of Kalosanthes coccinea. 


colour from almost white to red. As 
might be expected, they are somewhat 
dwarfer in growth and earlier flowering 
than the true K. coccinea. Of this last 
there is a considerable amount of indivi¬ 
dual variation, some being richer in tint 
than others; indeed, varietal names have 
been applied to some, but these names do 
not appear to be in general use. Culti¬ 
vation, too, has a good deal to do with the 
depth of the colour, for under exposure to 
full sunshine and air they are much 
brighter than if at all shaded; indeed, 
flowers developed out-of-doors in a sunny 
spot are for richness of colouring unsur¬ 
passed. 

Culture. —This Kalosanthes is readily 
propagated by cuttings taken during the 
summer months, and inserted in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, or peat and sand, after 
which they may be stood on a shelf in the 
greenhouse, giving but little water till 
rooted. In after pottings the major por¬ 
tion of the soil should consist of good loam, 
lightened by an admixture of leaf-mould, 
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the greenhouse during the summer. Not the 
least important item is, that in the win¬ 
ter, wdien space in the greenhouse 13, as a 
rule, very limited, Cannas may be stow’ed 
away almost anywhere, provided they are 
safe from frost and free from drip. When 
removed from their winter quarters, 
divided up, potted, and placed under con¬ 
ditions favourable to growth, they make 
rapid headw’ay, and are not long before 
they flower. If the plants are grow’u from 
single crowms, a good plan is, as soon as 
the first flowers are over, to shift them 
Into larger pots, without disturbing the 
roots. They will soon take possession of 
the new soil, and continue to bloom for a 
long time, provided they are liberally 
treated. There are few plants that re¬ 
spond so readily to stimulants as these 
Cannas, while, when growing freely, they 
need copious supplies of water. The soil 
used for repotting should be rich, such as 
a mixture of loam and well-decayed 
manure, with a little bone meal added 
thereto. Apart from the beauty of their 


richly coloured flowers In the greenhouse 
or conservatory, they are also well worthy 
of mention for the sake of their handsome 
foliage. In some the leaves are of a par¬ 
ticularly attractive bronzy tint. Large 
masses in tubs are very effective when 
stood during the summer on balconies, ter¬ 
races, and similar places. The main 
point to bear in mind is that they need 
liberal treatment in every way. For sum¬ 
mer bedding, too, this race of Cannas is 
well suited. Some of the finest examples 
I have seen so treated were planted in a 
bed with a depression in the form of a 
saucer. As liquid manure was readily 
available, ‘the bed was at times flooded 
with it, the result being shown in the 
splendid growth and flow'ering of the 
Cannas. One point, to bear in mind when 
wintering them is that the yellow-flow’e red 
kinds have much weaker rhizomes than 
those wdth red or salmon-coloured blos¬ 
soms. For this reason, the best place 
should in the winter be given to these yel¬ 
low” kinds, some of which, especially those 
spotted with red, are particulars attrac¬ 
tive. 1 K. R. W. 


NOTES AM) REPLIES. 

Old stem of Chamaerops Fortunei.— The 

Chamnprops Fortunei, about which I wTote 
you recently as to whether it could be 
rooted from the stem, has been killed by 
using too strong a solution of paraffin to 
kill scale and mealy-bug, which had at¬ 
tacked it very badly. I have cut off all 
the dead fronds, and it stands in my con¬ 
servatory, the stem 7 inches to 8 inches 
through and 30 feet to 12 feet high. It is 
an ornament still, and I should like you to 
let me know what would be the best 
climber to train up it. I should be sorry 
to cut it down andi lose its massive stem, 
covered by the cut-off ends of the fronds 
which it has produced during the last 150 
years, and w’hieh look quite nice among 
the fibre in which they are bedded.— 
Clydeside. 

[Climbers or plants of a rambling 
nature suitable for furnishing the dead 
trunk of your Palm are Abutilons, of 
which the yellow’-flowered Golden Fleece is 
one of the best. It will bloom through¬ 
out the greater part of the year. 
Ilabrothamnus elegans and H. fasiculatus, 
with brightly coloured blossoms, are also 
suitable. Perhaps the best of all would 
be Hlbbertia dentata, a climbing plant, 
whose ovate leaves are of a bronzy-green 
tint. The flow’ers, which are borne during 
the early months of the year, are bright 
yellow”, and somewhat suggestive of those 
of a Hypericum. The youii" leaves and 
siioots are red. This would not hide so 
much of the stem as if the more vigorous 
climbers, such ns Colnea scandens or some 
of the Passion-flow’ers, w T ere used. Plum¬ 
bago capensis, with its porcelain-blue 
flow’ers, might appeal to you, but, taken 
altogether, we should prefer the Ilib- 
bertia.] 

Greenhouse plants.— Primula sinensis 
should now* be sown. Where double Pri¬ 
mulas still linger, the cuttings taken as 
the plants w’ent out of bloom will now” be 
W’ell rooted and can be potted on. Fuch¬ 
sias and Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
flow’ering ought, now’ to be ready for their 
final shift. Young plants of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are useful in 5-inch pots and 
spring struck cuttings can now be handled. 
Selaginellas and Lycopodiums now” w’ell 
on the move can, if necessary, be re¬ 
lated or broken up to increase the stock. 
These, I think, are much more useful in 
8-inch and 9-inch pans than in -4-inch and 
5-inch pots—in which they are usually 
seen.— Scot. 
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FINAL TOTTING. 

The first consideration now with Chry¬ 
santhemum growers is, “ When should 
the plants be placed in their llowering 
pots? ” There is no hard-and-fast rule to 
be followed in the carrying out of this de- 
nil as regards any particular time, but 
he final potting of the plants is generally 
done some time in May, varying according 
to circumstances, such as the time the 
plants were st ruck, the numbers to be done, 
and a variety of other things. In the 
South of England this last potting is gene¬ 
rally carried but earlier than it is in the 
Northern Counties, because the plants 
make their growth earlier in the South 
t han in the North ; consequently, roots are 
formed at a quicker rate, hence the reason 
for earlier potting. The plants should be 
transferred to their flowering pots when 
the pots In which they are growing are 
thoroughly filled with roots, and not until 
then. The plants should be turned out of 
the pots to see if they are thoroughly well 
rooted, and not in any way what is termed 
pot-bound. If the roots are much matted 
together before potting takes place, the 
plants suffer in two ways ; firstly, by the 
breaking of the roots in the removal of the 
crocks ; and, secondly, owing to the roots 
being so matted together, the soil in the 
pot becomes dry much sooner, so that it 
often happens that the bottom leaves of 
the plant turn yellow and fall off. Every 
available means should be taken to main¬ 
tain the foliage uninjured and of a healthy 
green colour right down to the soil. When 
the plants are ready ns described, pot them 
at once, whether it be at the beginning or 
the end of May. 

Some growers recommend the .use of 
stimulants to the roots of the plants pre¬ 
vious to their being placed in their final 
pots, but this is not advisable. It is much 
better to pot them, thus giving the roots 
more freedom of action. For the bulk of 
the ordinary habited kinds 9-inch pots are 
large enough, but for some of the weak- 
growing sorts 8-inch pots are sufficient, 
in fact, they are to be preferred to those 
of a larger size, for the reason that such 
weak-growing sorts do not make roots so 
freely as the stronger-growing kinds. The 
plants will also be able to receive more 
stimulants when the smaller pots are full 
of roots than when larger pots are used 
and only partly occupied with roots, and, 
consequently, not in a fit condition to re¬ 
ceive stimulants in the shape of waterings I 
with liquid or artificial manure. The 
strongest-growing sorts may have 10-inch 
pots. Where a stock of pots is at hand 
larger in diameter than the sizes named, 
and it is the wish of the cultivator that 
they be used, it is much better to grow 
two plants in one pot than to use only one. 
When two plants are to be grown together 
In one pot they must, of course, be the 


same varieties, choosing those most weakly 
in grp will. 

The soil should be in a moist state when 
used, neither wet nor dry. All the ingre¬ 
dients should be placed under cover. Loam 
is the principal Ingredient in the compost 
required. If a sufficient quantity is not at 
hand, no time should be lost in cutting 
some, choosing that which is full of fibre. 
Leaf soil Is good for mixing with the loam, 
as it assists in keeping the soil open. 
Manure in animal form is beneficial, some 
growers preferring one sort, and some 
another. Some hold strongly to partly de¬ 
composed cow manure ; but, except where 
the loam is of a light sandy nature, cow 
manure is too cold. For general useful¬ 
ness horse manure, prepared as if for a 
Mushroom-bed, Is better. Charcoal is a 
capital ingredient to use mixed with the 
soil,** especially where the loam is of a 
heavy nature. Sand is necessary accord¬ 
ing to the kind of loam used, rough silver 
sand being the best. A small portion of 
soot added to the soil is also beneficial to 
the plants, while a little placed over the 
drainage is also of advantage. 


Chrysanthemums: Summer quarters. —It 

Is advisable to make provision for the 
summer quarters of Chrysanthemums as 
soon as they have been potted for the last 
time. The position should be one where 
the plants can get sun and air, in order to 
ensure ripening of the wood. Perhaps it 
Is easier to suggest this than to find the 
necessary space, but the fact that they 
have been grown up to the last, stage of 
their journey should weigh with those who 
admire these beautiful autumn and mid¬ 
winter blossoms, and therefore every effort 
should be made to provide an open space 
for the next few months away from trees 
or anything that would obscure either 
light or air. At the final potting, too, it 
is better to be prepared for contingencies, 
and place a stake or two in the pots, to 
which the young shoots can be tied as they 
grow. It will save many a promising 
lateral from being broken off by rough 
winds or birds alighting on them ; and, 
besides this, there is less risk of roots 
being injured than when stakes are in¬ 
serted in pots later in the season. That, 
at least, has been my experience after 
many years amongst Chrysanthemums.— 
Townsman. 

Ground for open air Chrysanthemums — 

Soil that has been prepared as for other 
crops—that is, deeply dug and kept free 
from weeds—should do for planting out 
Chrysanthemums. Choose an open spot. 
In the matter of moisture the season will, 
of course, have a lot to do with it; but 
to be prepared for drought it is well to 
plant in trenches slightly lower than the 
surface, so that when water is applied the 
roots of the plants get it. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUMS. 

Certain sections of plants become popular, 
and then, for some reason, their popularity 
wanes, until a new si>eeies is introduced, 
or some member of the genus is redis¬ 
covered to give a new' interest. This hap- 
l>ened to the Cymbidiuius until Mr. G. 
Bronkart discovered C. insigue in 1900 
along some ravines in Annam. Messrs. 
Sander exhibited C. iuslgne Sander! and 
C. i. splendens. There was a big demand 
for this beautiful species. The hybridists 
quickly got to work, and the result is :i 
series of maguificent plants of easy cul¬ 
ture, and which produce elegant spikes of 
bloom. At the present time these hybrids 
aud C. insigne varieties can be purchased 
at the same price as the older kinds, but 
from the decorative point of view T they are 
a great advance. A few' of the hybrids are 
C. Tauwelsi (C. insigne x C. Lowianum), 
C. Alexander! (C. Veltchi x C. insigne), 
and C. gottinnum ,(C. eburneum x C. in¬ 
signe). Other desirable s]>ecios embrace 
C. Lowianum, C. eburneum, C. Tracey- 
anum, C. giganteum, C. graiuliflorum, C. 
tigriuum, and C. Devoniauum. 

Culture.— The best position for Cyinbi- 
diums is an intermediate house or where 
an average temperature of 55 degs. Fa hr. 
can be maintained. During the summer 
the temperature may rise 10 (legs., or even 
more, and no harm will accrue if the sur¬ 
roundings are kept tolerably moist, while 
in winter a fall of 5 degs. may be per¬ 
mitted if the atmosphere is not over¬ 
charged with moisture. Shade from 
strong sunlight is essential, and ordinary 
canvas blinds afford the most effective 
protection. Air must be admitted when¬ 
ever outside conditions are favourable, 
either through the top or bottom ventila¬ 
tors. Direct currents of air passing over 
the plants must be avoided, but. during 
moist, mild w'eather the bottom ventilators 
may be left open during the night. While 
(he plants are growing freely, the floors 
aud stages must be damped dow’n, a light 
spray overhead being also beneficial when 
the W’eather is hot. Cymbidiums produce 
a quantity of strong, fleshy roots, and for 
this reason pots of ample dimensions and 
a good rooting medium must be provided. 
The soil should consist of the best fibrous 
ioaiu, and Osmunda fibre or peat in equal 
parts, lo which may be added a sprinkling 
of chopjied Sphagnum Moss and crushed 
crocks. Repotting is carried out when the 
new growth is about 3 inches in length 
and root action begins. For w ? e!l-rooted, 
healthy examples, no disturbance is 
needed, just moving them into pots or 
deep pans two sizes larger. From plants 
that have lost their roots all the old com¬ 
post must be removed, and in such cases 
a smaller receptacle will, no doubt, suffice 
until the plants have regained their former 
vigour. The pots are filled to one-fourth 
of their depth with drainage, over which 
is laid a thin layer of Sphagnum Moss or 
fibrous loam, to secure a free outlet for 
water. Tress the soil fairly firm, and 
finish off just below the rim, for Cymbi¬ 
diums enjoy copious supplies of water at 
all times. All useless back pseudo-bulbs 
are cut aw'av at the time of repotting, two 
or three behind each lead or growing point 
being ample. If it is desired to increase 
the stock, these back pseudo-bulbs may be 
employed for propagating. If placed in a 
warm, moist house, many of them will 
soon form growing points, and then they 
can be potted off. After root disturbance 
water must be given sparingly. 

T. W; B. 
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OUTDOOR 

THE BLEEDING- HEART (DICENTRA 
SPECTABILIS). » 

This, the best-known variety, is a hand¬ 
some border subject, blooming freely in 
early summer, but with little heat may be 
had in flower in spring, ns it forces well, 
and when in blossom adds variety to the 
house. Almost everyone who grows her¬ 
baceous plants knows the pink racemes of 


PliAlJTS. 

than pot up a few clumps in the coming 
autumn, and place them in a cold frame or 
shed until they have become established. 
But little heat is needed to bring the 
plants into bloom. 

GROWING LILIES FROM SCALES. k 
In the note from the Garden Magazine, 
which you give on iwige 100 of Gardening, 


ing the work till far into the autumn. It 
should be remembered, however, that at 
the time recommended the scales are very 
plump and succulent, whilst their brittle¬ 
ness alone will preclude the possibility of 
many of them being removed without 
snapping asunder about mid-w’ay of their 
length. The w r ay to obviate this and to 
secure a maximum number of scales intact 
is to lift the bulbs as recommended and 
set them out to dry for a month or so, 
when it will be found that not only has 
much of the succuleney departed, but that 







The Bleeding Heart (Dicentra spectabilis). 


flow r ers, and it is a plant that should be in 
all gardens. Out of doors D. spectabilis is 
best accommodated on warm borders, 
where the soil is light and rich, and enjoys 
moisture. If in cold aspects, the plants 
should be slightly protected during a hard 
winter with some light material. For 
blooming early in the year In the green¬ 
house, this Dicentra is charming, its rosy- 
pink blossoms bearing a marked contrast 
to others then in season. It is one of our 
hardiest herbaceous perennials, and forces 
easily, so that those wdio desire variety 
amongst their bulbs^etc., cannot do better 
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the writer states that “ it is an easy matter 
to have hundreds of the Madonna Lily if 
j’ou have room for them.” Apart, how¬ 
ever, from the general advice about using 
“ care to see that they (the scales) snap 
off near their junction wdth the base of the 
bulb,” II. E. Gilkey misses the most im¬ 
portant item of all in securing the removal 
of the bulb scales in their entirety. The 
recommendation to lift the bulbs “about 
midsummer, after the stalks have dried 
and fallen,” is good enough in its w T ay, 
and, because of the early return to growth 
in this particular Lily, better than delay- 


the scab's, opening out like fallen mature 
Fir cones in the sun, are easily detached 
from the base by a little pressure of finger 
and thumb. The drying referred to in no 
wise militates against subsequent success; 
indeed, it has more than once been noted 
that, bud formation has been in progress 
on the margins of some of the outer scales 
during the period mentioned. Only last 
year the memory was refreshed anew by 
an excellent object-lesson to this end, 
some bulbs having been lifted and put 
aside, but unplanted, showing bulblet 
growdh freely along the margins of the 
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scales. This occurs more freely, probably, 
in those instances where the scales still re¬ 
main attached to the parent bulb and 
might have been in progress even before 
the bulbs were lifted. It is one of Nature's 
methods of increase, and, as the writer in 
the note referred to remarks, no Lily is so 
easy to reproduce from scales as the 
Madonna kind. 

In this country, however, I have found it 
the best plan to keep the scales during the 
ensuing winter and spring in a cool green¬ 
house, affording water rather sparingly for 
some time following their insertion, and 
not as recommended by the American 
writer quoted. Also by allowing the scales 
a full year in the boxes and transplanting 
them when their leaf growth for the year 
is finished, the bulblets, because of a mini¬ 
mum of root activity at the time, receive 
but little check. In the raising of Lilies 
from scales, after some experience I de¬ 
cided that sand and cocoa-nut fibre in equal 
parts were better than sand alone, and in 
damp fibhe alone they are quite safe for a 
time. 

Without knowing what stocks of the 
Madonna Lily may be in reserve in France, 
Holland, or elsewhere, and whether pre¬ 
sently these will be again available, its 
increase in the way referred to might well 
b? pursued at the right time by those 
having a stock of it. During the autumn 
of 191S, requiring a quantity for planting, 
I approached several leading firms, none 
of whom were able to supply the bulbs, 
while two, at least, would have bought 
largely had the bulbs been available. 
Hence there arises a special need for in¬ 
creasing this most chaste of Lilies in very 
considerable numbers. E. H. Jenkins. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Although the Perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tion when planted in the open will con¬ 
tinue in bloom from June until frost comes 
there is not the variety available as there 
is in the older race. Apart from this 
drawback, and it may only be for a time, 
as there are already signs that raisers are 
achieving success in the right direction, 
there is no doubt that for the open air and 
cutting they have a decided advantage over 
those of the border type. Like all other 
Carnations they do best when planted in a 
light open position in good soil. This does 
not necessarily imply heavy manuring, 
although a poor soil will be benefited by 
a little well decayed stable manure. * A 
fair quantity of wood ashes and lime rubble 
is essential in nearly all cases. Heavy 
soils of course need more of these agen¬ 
cies than light ones. The best results are 
obtained when plants in five-inch pots can 
be used. These are obtained by propagat¬ 
ing plants in the early autumn, and pot¬ 
ting them up finally as early in the year as 
possible. Given good treatment such 
plants when set out will have many 
flower buds which ensure a display from 
the outset. Excellent results are also ob¬ 
tained by using plants that were cut back 
after flowering for the greater part of 
the winter. Before placing them in their 
summer quarters, harden them well off, 
selecting a favourable opportunity early in 
May to stand them in a sheltered position 
out of doors for a week or so. Previous 
to turning the plants out of their pots give 
a thorough watering, and take advantage 
of the moistened ball to loosen the roots a 
little in order to encourage them to enter 
the new material. Firm planting is of the 
utmost importance and a foot will be ample 
space to allow between each plant. 


Staking the plants. —Being rather tall 
growers a proper system of supporting the 
plant should be adopted at first, as once 
the stems are allowed to become bent much 
waste of time is necessary to put them in 
order. Nothing answers the purpose bet¬ 
ter than the patent wire supports which 
have been invented to meet the demand 
for a neat, serviceable, and quick method 
of keeping these plants within bounds. 
Failing these, green Bamboo canes may be 
used, but a regular system of tying will 
be necessary. Beyond this, little labour 
is attached to a bed of these plants, an 
occasional watering In dry weather, and 
keeping the surface of the bed stirred with 
the hoe, being usually sufficient for their 
needs. Should aphis attack the plants 
spray them with a good insecticide. Not 
all j)erpetuals are suitable for outdoors, as 
the foliage of some Is unable to withstand 
bad weather. The fine crimson variety 
Carola iR an example, as all who grow it 
will no doubt be aware. Given a good con¬ 
stitution it is best to depend on those 
plants that bear only medium sized 
flowers, as the larger do not open kindly 
In wet weather. Britannia Is the best of 
all the scarlets for the open garden, as it 
Is a dwarf and free grower, and flowers 
very freely. Mrs. H. Burnett, May Day, 
Mary Allwood, and Empire Day are good 
in the pink shades, and when associated 
with the dark crimson blooms of Duchess 
of Devonshire and British Triumph the 
effect is striking. White Wonder is one 
of the best whites grown. 

F. J. Townenp. 

The Gardens , Brentwood , Aloorgate, 
Rotherham. 


A PLANT-PROTECTING HINT. 

“ Byfleet,’ ' 'in the notes on ” Winter 
Digging” (p. 151 of Gardening), refers to 
the protection of February-sown Radishes 
“ with boughs—straw being difficult to ob¬ 
tain—which serves the double purpose of 
keeping off birds and protecting the young 
plants against frosts and cold winds.” The 
plan is excellent, though by no means new, 
and, for early sowings of the crop named, 
lias long been practised. It is probably 
just as well that straw wois not available, 
as this, when straight, with much rain 
falling has not infrequently a deterring 
effect upon the crop because of Its close- 
lying character and its weight. Boughs, 
on the other hand, have a more screening 
effect, while permitting air, light, and 
warmth to filter through to the crop. The 
covering of boughs is good, too, to the end, 
whereas straw depreciates with the weeks. 
Where more protection than boughs usually 
afford is considered desirable a thin litter¬ 
ing of straw’ or Bracken—the latter for 
preference—over them approximates near¬ 
est, perhaps, to the ideal, the whole being 
easily removed when necessary. 

It was, however, the protection of a 
widely different asi>ect of vegetable life 
by like methods which the reading of 
“ Byfleet’s ” remarks recalled to my mind. 
During severe frosts the loss of pots in the 
case of alpines, plunged and unplunged, is 
occasionally very considerable, the former 
particularly if an inch or more of the pot’s 
rim is exposed above the plunging material. 
To modify this a thin strewing of ever¬ 
green boughs or Bracken was employed, 
though a better plan was seeing that the 
plunging material was well up to the pot!*s 
rim. Many a time, however, in the past— 
I called it into use again during the recent 
spell of severe weather—have I used the 
winter prunings of oval-leaved Privet for 
the same purpose, that from undipped 
hedges of that plant being best. In nur¬ 
series the Privet is often used as a wind¬ 


break or screen, and the annual top 
grow r th, attaining 3 feet or so in length, is 
very useful for the purpose named. As a 
protection to choice or shallow-planted 
bulbs, or those of early growth—Lilies, 
Spanish Irises, Eremuri, etc.—it is of much 
service, its evergreen habit affording a pro¬ 
tection twice the value of that of leafless 
boughs. It is particularly valuable as a 
protection against cold, piercing winds, 
and growth beneath it at such a time is 
but little impeded. Moreover, it is not 
rubbishy or untidy, and may be used in the 
garden almost anyw'here. It Is surprising, 
too, how little of it is required, while, be¬ 
ing in no sense unsightly, it may continue 
in position so long as the need remains. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


THE HARDINESS OF BORDER 
CARNATIONS. 

J hu'e bad comparatively little to do with 
border Carnations for the last ten years, 
and, consequently, am unable to say if 
the fine flowers one reads about have been 
obtained at the expense of the hardiness 
of the plant. One would almost infer such 
was the case from the advice often given 
as to the advisability of wintering in cold 
frames. Such advice is somewhat strange 
to an old grower, because for many years, 
starting in the early eighties, I used to 
grow some 500 or 000 of these favourite 
flowers, and they were invariably planted 
out In early autumn, about the second 
week in October. I only remember a 
rather large percentage of loss on two oc¬ 
casions, and this was when very sharp 
frost followed a long spell of heavy fog. 
The plants seemed to get thoroughly satu¬ 
rated, and were unable to resist the ex¬ 
cessive cold. A special factor towards the 
safe passage of the plants through the win¬ 
ter was undoubtedly making sure of tho¬ 
roughly well-rooted stuff at planting time, 
and this was only secured by early layer¬ 
ing, the use of a suitable corniest , and 
careful attention in the way of watering. 
I always found spent. Mushroom manure, 
thoroughly broken to pieces and Incor¬ 
porated with a light loam and sand, a 
capital compost. It was one in which the 
plants rooted readily, and was very reten¬ 
tive of moisture when once thoroughly 
soaked. The soil Introduced for layering 
should not be too high about the stools, 
as, if so, there is a tendency to dry out 
very quickly if the summer prove hot and 
dry. ^ 

As previously noted, the layers selected 
In the autumn for transplanting to per¬ 
manent quarters should be thoroughly well 
rooted. Any not quite up to the mark in 
this respect may find winter quarters In a 
sheltered nursery bed, where they could 
have the protection, if necessary, of a 
little loose Bracken or material of similar 
nature. After the planting of the per¬ 
manent bed was finished, I generally put 
on the mulch at once, working the material 
well round the collar of the plant, as this 
afforded protection in the case of early 
severe frost. I found nothing better than 
the old Mushroom manure above men¬ 
tioned ; indeed, I fancy this thorough 
mulching had something to do with the 
plants coming through the winter safely. 

The sorts grown may sound considerably 
out of date to the grower of to-day, but 
we had really very nice flowers of, among 
others. Cassandra, Countess of Paris, Miss 
Audrey Campbell, Mrs. Eric Hambro. Ger¬ 
mania, Hayes Scarlet, H. J. Cutbush, and 
Sadek, besides the old White and Crimson 
Cloves. E. B. S. 

Hard wick. 
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GALANTHUS ELWESI. 

It is probably not too much to say of Gal- 
anthus Elwesl that it is one of the most 
distinct and handsome of the Snow¬ 
drops, certainly the most popular ns it 
is also in normal times at least that most 
generally grown. In health the plant is 
of exceptional vigour, and characterised 
by glaucous channelled leaves and bold 
roundish oblong flowers which usually 
make their appearance in February. In 
bud or the more fully expanded flower it 
is sure to attract by reason of size and 
purity. Fully expanded, the Ihree inner 
segments, which are of a rich dark green, 
are seen to advantage, and at such a time 
groups of it raised almost to the line of 
vision when rich green and white are seen 
in striking contrast never fail to attract. 
It is a native of Asia Minor and is found 
at altitudes varying from 2,500 feet to 5,000 


feet. Weil marked varieties are G. E. 
robustus and G. E. globosus, the former j 
having larger bulbs and thicker, more glau¬ 
cous inclined leafage. G. Oassaba and G. 
Whitalli are also nearly allied forms, the 
former taller and bearing less globular 
looking blossoms, the other characterised 
by broad, blue, green leaves and bold hand¬ 
some flowers. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Erythronium Pink Beauty. —After hav¬ 
ing cultivated this Dog's Tooth Violet for 
a considerable number of years, I think 
more and more highly of it. It seems 
better suited for naturalising than other 
North American species, and can hold its 
own under conditions fatal to some of the 
race. It appears to increase fairly well at 
the roots, and, as it. seeds freely, a stock 
can be raised without much difficulty, but 
It is doubtful if the seedlings will come 
quite true to colour. E. Pink Beauty is said 
to be a fbrm of E. revolutum or Smith!, 
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but other writers assert that it is a variety 
of E. Johnson!. It bears delightful pink 
flowers, the leaves marbled with white 
and glossy, as if varnished. It flowers 
freely here in a place which receives 
hardly any sun. and in dry soil, among 
Grass and other undergrowth. — S. 
Ar.vott. 

Antirrhinums.— The abnormal amount of 
rain we have had since last autumn has 
resulted in many lasses with cuttings in 
cold frames, and, amongst these, Antirrhi¬ 
nums have suffered. Fortunately, one 
may do much to make good the deficiency 
if seed is sown now in heat in shallow' 
pans of light soil, treating the plants pre¬ 
cisely as one w’ould a half-hardy annual. 
Obviously, the plants do not bloom quite 
so early as those raised from cuttings, but 
they quickly make headway if encouraged 
and kept under glass for a time. Seed¬ 


lings supply a want in early autumn, 
blooming freely at a time wdien other 
plants are beginning to fall off.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Scilla festalis alba grandiflora _This is 

a vastly glorified form, with many more 
flow r ers on the racemes, all these having 
the graceful, drooping habit wdiich ren¬ 
ders our Wood Hyacinth superior in 
elegance to I he forms of the Spanish 
Squill. Scilla hlspanica. The flow’ers are 
like pure white wax in their texture. A 
good clump is a beautiful sight in the be¬ 
ginning and middle of May. —S. Arnott. 

Half-hardy annuals.— Pricking off half- 
hardy annuals as they become ready now 
takes up some time. Shortly, as the liater- 
sown seedlings become ready, they will be 
pricked off inito a bed of light soil prepared 
for the purpose in a Celery trench. In the 
event of slight frosts or of cold weather, a 
few Spruce branches laid across the 
trenches at night will be quite sufficient 
protection.—W. McG. 


HOO]W AflD WINDOW. 

GROWING PLANTS IN A ROOM. 

I have not the most elementary knowledge 
of gardening iu any of its branches, but 
since I was demobilised I have acquired 
a strong desire to know r something of this, 
what seems to me, most healthful and 
fascinating pursuit. I wish to commence 
with a few T plants in pots and boxes, to be 
grow’n indoors in a spare room facing 
south I propose utilising. I also wish to 
grow r some sweet-scented and pret ty plants 
in pots for the back of my small house, 
which lias a northern aspect. Will you 
give me a few* hints and advice In an early 
Issue of Gardening on the best plants for 
my purpose, and the time to make sowings 
for summer, autumn, and winter flower¬ 
ing? Please remember my ignorance, 
limited space, small means, no greenhouse 
or cold frames wiien replying.—H. J. 
Palmer, West Bromwich, Staffs. 

[The number of plants that will succeed 
when growu In a room is not large, and 
even In a room having a south aspect in 
the rather uncongenial surroundings of the 
district from which you w r rite not much 
success is likely to result. Two of the 
best plants are “ The Mother of Thou¬ 
sands ” (Saxifraga snrmentosa) and Cam¬ 
panula isophylla alba, both suited to 
grow in pots or in hanging baskets. 
Other flowering plants would be Ivy¬ 
leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Phyllocactus, an often prized plant with 
the cottager wiio, perchance, gets one or 
more of Its gorgeous flowers occasionally, 
and seen ted-leaved Pelargoniums. On the 
window-sill in a box you might grow the 
wiiite Campanula above named or the 
Creeping Jenny, and both would require 
plenty of water during the summer. You 
could get plants of any of the abo\*e in 
the local or Birmingham markets. Should 
you obtain the Phyllocactus, a plant with 
foot long, erect, sw’ord-like leaves with 
notched edges, usually called Cactus, it 
would have to be grown in dryish soil and 
old mortar, and requires but little water. 
You might raise white Alvssum, dwarf 
Nasturtium, and “ Summer Cypress ” 
from seeds for planting out. The Wood 
Sorrel and the pretty creeping Moss-like 
Ilelxlne are often noted in rooms, wiiile 
two good Ferns would be Aspleniura bulbi- 
ferum and PoJystichum angulare proli- 
ferum—names, we fear, which will not 
help you very much. 

As the desire to grow plants in the cir¬ 
cumstances you name is a very laudable 
one, we think the best advice w T e can give 
you—seeing the district is not a favour¬ 
able one for plant-growing—would be that 
you make a few tours round about and 
note the subjects that are grown by the 
cottagers. You might even he able to buy 
plants from such sources. Such informa¬ 
tion would be of the greatest assistance to 
you at the start, and, the plants being ac¬ 
climatised, as It were, would be more likely 
to succeed. What we do urge you to do, 
however, is to use perfectly clean and dry 
pots, and to get a little suitable soil from 
a nursery garden, or sweet soil from 
woodland, field, or hedgerow*. Such mate¬ 
rial, mixed with a little sand, would grow 
most things. In potting plants, a firm 
condition of the soil is essential, but it 
should be in such a condition at the time 
Mint the pressure necessary to create the 
firm condition named does not make it 
pasty. Common garden soil is usually un- 
suit ed to growing pot plants. Ferns, 
Scented-leaved Pelargoniums, and Lemon- 
scented Verbena could be added for grow¬ 
ing at the back of the house.] 
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THE HITCHEH GApEjl. 


WORK IN ALLOTMENTS AT 
WHITSUN. 

Much work can be done each evening now; 
indeed, there is much to be done. 

Potatoes.— A11 earthlug-up should be 
done without delay. The ‘runners will 
keep to the centres of the ridges, where 
there is most moisture. If the work be 
unduly delated, the runners will probably 
be injured by the tool when the earthing 
is being done. Two ounces per yard run 
of row of sulphate of ammonia will assist 
( lie crop if it be scattered on the surface of 
the soil before the soil is drawn up. Avoid 
dropping any of the powder on Urn haulm. 

Peas. —Stick, and mulch the rows of 
plants before the latter fall over. The old 
Avay of sowing Peas thickly is being aban¬ 
doned, fortunately, and with good results, 
too. The plants are stronger, they form 
more side shoots, are much more prolific, 
and bear higher-quality Peas. More seeds 
of maincrop varieties may be sown till the 
end of June; afterwards, for latest use, 
early sorts are the best to sow. 

Runner Leans. —The earliest pods are 
those gathered from plants raised under 
glass in pots or boxes and planted out at 
tills season. The resultant plants from 
seeds sown in the open border now grow 
very rapidly, so seeds should be freely put 
in. Stake the young plants before they 
begin to form runners, then the latter, as 
they grow, will cling to the stakes. Many 
allotment-holders are unable to procure 
stakes. Where this is the case, the 
grower should adopt the following method. 
Sow the seeds 1 foot or a little more apart 
in rows 3 feet asunder. When the plants 
are about 1 foot high pinch off the tip. 
More side shoots will form, and these, in 
turn, when about 1 foot long, should be 
stopped. When they are thus treated, it 
is not necessary to stake the plants, which 
usually flower and pod remarkably well. 

Thinning-out seedlings. —This can¬ 
not be put off unduly. Parsnips will 
already have been dealt with. Now the 
ninlncrop Carrots, Beet, and Turnips will 
need attention, also open-air Onions. The 
work is more easily doite after a heavy 
shower of rain. In the case of Carrots 
especially. It is a wise plan to water when 
tlie thinning is finished, to settle the soil 
around the small specimens retained. 
Thinning Is always far more satisfactory 
when done twice ; first, when the seed¬ 
lings are very small, and again when the 
best-shaped specimens can he clearly seen. 
Always retain, if possible, those plants n 
little isolated from their neighbours, as in 
drawing out the others the soil around 
f heir roots is not unduly disturbed. Thin 
out. Carrots to 4 inches, Onions to 5 inches, 
Turnips to 7 inches, and Beet to 0 inches 
apart, to secure bulbs and roots of medium 
size and good quality. Scatter dry, fine 
ashes on young Turnips while their leaves 
are moist, as a preventive of fly. Renew 
the dressings as required. 

Transplanting.— Young plants should al¬ 
ways he lifted and transplanted with much 
care. It pays to do the work well. The 
soil in the new quarters should he broken 
down fine and made firm before the j-oung 
plants are transplanted. Strive to water 
them several times If the weather be dry, 
but choose, if possible, showery weather 
for transplanting. 

CAULIFLOWERS, CARDAC.es, AND WINTER 

Greens.— The hints on transplanting apply 
in Hie case of all these. As many allot¬ 
ments are exposed and the soil not over 
rich, it rarely happens that any of the 
Winter Greens grow too luxuriantly to 

e 



withstand a spell of rather severe weather. 
Avoid a too rich soil for them, and be 
sure it is always a firm one. Reverse the 
conditions in the case of Cauliflowers ; the 
plauts are over before severe weallier 
comes, and they need a good, deep, rich 
rooting medium. 

Celery and Leeks. —Do not make the 
trenches too deep for these, but use the 
best available soil, adding rotted manure, 
burnt soil, and wood ashes. Soot, judi¬ 
ciously used, will also prove beneficial. 

Veget\ble Marrows and Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers. —Instead of growing the plants on a 
high, dry bed of litter, procure some well- 
rotted manure, fibrous loam, mixing these 
with the ordinary soil, and any decayed 
garden rubbish. Put in the young plants, 
water, and stop the shoots In due course, 
and satisfactory crops will be likely to 
follow. G. G. B. 


TOMATOES. 

If Tomato growers generally would only 
take note of the conditions that prevail in 
the open when Tomatoes are attacked oy 
disease, there would be but little danger 
of its causing destruction under glass. It 
is utterly foreign to the nature of the 
Tomato to be subjected to a close, moist 
atmosphere, which is just as favourable 
to the growth of the fungus which, in a 
time of damp weather, is so destructive to 
Tomatoes in the open air. If the grower 
wishes to bring on a severe attack, let him 
damp down the house and close for the 
night. This is exactly what many ama¬ 
teurs are tempted to do. The nice, grow¬ 
ing, genial atmosphere thus created is just 
the thing to foster the germination of any 
fungus spores that may find their way on 
to the plants. 

Within a few hundred 3 ’prds a cottager, 
otherwise a good gardener, always allows 
his diseased Tomato haulm to remain on 
the ground, and digs it in. Naturally, his 
garden is full of spores, a great many of 
which must find a lodgment with me, and 
it is only by very careful culture and 
maintaining conditions Inimical to fungus 
life that I avoid loss. In another direc¬ 
tion, and not much farther away, there 
are some very large houses, which last 
year were planted with Tomatoes. I hap- 
jxmed to see them in the first week in 
September, and there was not a sign of 
life in them ; they were one solid mass of 
Cladosporiuin. The fact was that neither 
owner nor man knew his business, and 
this disaster must have been caused by in¬ 
judicious and nogkretful watering and ven¬ 
tilation. I could see that the plants had 
never made the growth they should have 
done. Seeing that they were planted 
early, and that some of them were not 
more than 0 feet high. Instead of being 
nearly up to the roof, it must be con¬ 
cluded that the culture was imperfect from 
the time the young plants were put out. I 
do not know if the plants were burned 
when cleared out. If not, millions of 
spores must have been liberaled, and I 
fully expect that attacks of Cladosporium 
will be prevalent in the locality, and I 
shall have to exercise much vigilance. The 
greatest care sometimes fails in prevent¬ 
ing the Inroad of the ills which Tomatoes 
are liable to, but only neglect, will allow 
whole crops to be destroyed. I make It a 
rule to water in the morning, so that there 
Is a dry, buoyant atmosphere in the e\'en- 
Ing, and I always leave on some air during 
the night from mid-June onwards, and 
only close in autumn, when there is dan¬ 


ger of frost. The only time I syringe is 
when the plants are put out, should the 
weather happen to be hot, and sometimes 
In the middle of the day, when the plants 
are in bloom, as I think that this helps 
the flowers to set. I use a good deal of 
burnt earth in the soil, and Inst year I 
happened to have a nice lot of wood ashes, 
with which I surrounded the roots when 
planting, and I never saw plants go away 
more freely. I am a strong believer in 
charred material for Tomatoes and seed¬ 
ling plants generally. Ry reason of the 
potash contained, it is strengthening, and 
gives them a good start. It is antiseptic, 
and cannot, contain any of those fungoid 
germs which are mainly responsible for 
the damping off of young plants, which 
appears to be on the increase, and has this 
year been more than usually prevalent. 
The weather conditions which prevailed in 
March and April, of course, were excep¬ 
tionally favourable for the spread of fun¬ 
goid diseases. Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chou do Burghley.— Does anyone fever 
think of Chou de Burghley nowa¬ 
days ? At one time it was considered in¬ 
dispensable, but, as it was generally 
brought in when there was plenty of other 
vegetables, its good points were to some 
extent overlooked. I used to endeavour 
to have this variety in use during the first 
three months of the year, when it was 
much more appreciated, and filled a gap 
in a very useful way. This was accom¬ 
plished by sowing the seeds in the third 
week In May, planting the seedlings out in 
well-manured soil as soon as it was pos¬ 
sible to do so. Chou de Burghley is much 
more reliable than Broccoli in some dis¬ 
tricts, and is much hardier. From such a 
late sowing large heads, of course, cannot 
be expected^ but those of medium size, 
firm and compact, combined with a good 
flavour, are to be preferred. A distance of 
two feet between the plants and the same 
space between the lines are necessary.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Asparagus feeding.— Where this is 
grown on light sandy soil I have found it 
an excellent rule to give the plants manure 
water just as the cutting Is over. At this 
period the roots are most active, and the 
manure is taken up at once. Some may 
say the roots are too deep down to bene¬ 
fit, but if the best is to be obtained the 
roots near the surface are the most impor¬ 
tant. When the weather is dry these 
suffer from lack of moisture. If manure 
water is not obtainable the next best way 
is to apply some artificial manure, wash¬ 
ing it in, or putting it. into the water to 
dissolve. I much prefer feeding ip this 
way in the growing season to putting a 
dressing of heavy manure on the roots iu 
autumn.—J. C. 

Dwarf Peas far late crops.— In sowing 
Pons for late cropping, preference should 
be given to dwarf varieties that mature 
quickly. Those who, last year, sowed seed 
of tall sorts in mid June found in many 
instances that their labour was in vain, as 
owing to so much wet in the early autumn 
crops failed. I would suggest sowing 
Lax Ionian, American Wonder. Harbinger, 
or Daisy as being better than some of the 
taller sorts that need good weather if late 
crops are to be had.— Woodsastwick. 

Early Lettuce.— In transplanting Lettuce, 
be careful not to disturb all the plants in 
the drills, ns those least meddled with will 
come to maturity more quickly, especially 
if helped with stimulants now and again. 
A piece of ground well mauured is best 
for planting out those that are to be re¬ 
moved.— Townsman. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES; 

. Flower garden.— Proceed with the plant- 
ang out of all hardy and half-hardy bedding 
plants, such as Violas, Perot&temons, 
CaJceoIarias, Asters, Gammas, Dian- 
thuses, Phloxes in variety, Antirrhinums, 
Iceland Poppies, Alonsoas, Tagetes, etc., 
and water afterwards should the soil be at 
all dry. The more tender subjects can then 
be dealt with in rotation as soon as all 
dianger of frost is past, or, say, by the 
last week in the month. In the meantime 
get them well hardened by free exposure 
during the day, and see they do not at any 
time want for water, as, with the pots so 
full of roots as is now the case, they quickly 
become dry in bright, sunny weather. 
Spring-flowering plants now' being removed 
from the beds should be divided and trans¬ 
planted to the reserve garden for autumn 
bedding purposes. If sufficient stock cam 
not by these means be raised, seed should 
be procured and sown at once in a frame. 
Plants divided, as advised, should be well 
watered at the time, and carefully attended 
to in this direction until they are well 
rooted. Bulbs, such as early-flowering 
Tulips and Narcissi, in variety, should be 
lifted and laid in somewhere to get pro¬ 
perly ripened, or, if preferred, the latter 
may at once be planted in the wild garden 
or suitable spots in shrubberies. Crocuses 
should be treated the same as Tulips. If 
shrubs or small specimen Conifers have 
been employed for filling the beds in part 
or as dot plants, give them an ample sup¬ 
ply of water after lifting and transplant¬ 
ing. 

Kitchen garden —The soil should now be 
carefully hoed between the lines of 
Parsnips, Carrots, Onions, and early-sown 
Beet, the maincron sorts also, as soon as 
the plants are well al>ove ground, to de¬ 
stroy weeds, which now begin to appear in 
abundance. Tran.sulantcd Onion.s of the 
Aitaa Craig type will also need the same 
attention, but take care not to loosen the 
plants. BJpe, and, if necessary, apply a 
stimulant to accelerate the growth of 
autummsown Onion.s, particularly if the 
stock of old bulbs in the store is becoming 
depleted. Thin early-sown Turnips and 
Beet to from 6 inches to 9 inches apart, 
and sow more of the former, to maintain a 
succession of young, succulent roots. Bow 
Brussels Chicory on a piece of well-worked 
ground in good heart in rows standing 1 
foot apart. Get Peas moulded and staked 
before the plants topple over, and attend 
to sowing for successional purposes. Sow 
Scarlet Runners and French Beans, if such 
has not already taken place, and plant out 
in trenches the earliest-raised Leeks and 
Celery. Do not plant too large a number 
of tlie latter, as, unless the demand is 
great and the consumption quick, many 
plants may run to flower before they can be 
used. Second early varieties are much 
more dependable in this respect, and may, 
therefore, 1x> grow n in large numbers. Pre¬ 
pare stations for Vegetable Marrows by 
digging holes and, filling them with a bar¬ 
rowload or so of manure in a fermenting 
condition, and cov'er w'ith the soil thrown 
out. They may also be grown on, disused 
hotbeds, and, although fruiting earlier, 
will not yield such heavy crops as the 
former. 

Fruit garden. —Keep a sharp look-out 
for caterpillars on Gooseberi*y bushes, and 
adopt remedial measures for their exter¬ 
mination directly any are found present. 
Dusting the bushes with soot after damp¬ 
ing them with a syringe is a simple remedy 
if the ground beneath the bushes is beaten 
W’ith the back of a spade to destroy the 
caterpillar as they fall from the bushes. 

A more cleanly and equally efficacious 
remedy is dust gathered from an untarred 
road. Whichever of the two is used, it is 
imperative that the bushes be well washed 
afterwards. A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Kitchen garden. —The incentive to in¬ 
creased production given by the war has 
not by any means cued away, and»as the 
weather lias been specially favourable for 
sowing seeds of vegetables, and for putting 
out plants, full advantage has been taken 
of such conditions. Where Broad Beans 
are in much request, there is yet time to 
make further sowings—one round about 
the present time and a final one in ten days 
or a fortnight. A small-seeded, rather 
early variety, such as Beck’s Green Gem 
or Aguadulce, is now to lie preferred. Let 
previous sowings be attended to, and 
slightly earthed up. This helps to steady 
the straw, and it some rough-and-ready 
means of staking them are at hand, so 
much the better. A few posts and some 
coir rope or binder twine will do all that 
is needed. Sowings of French Beans can 
be made freely, always bearing in mind the 
prospective demand. It is wasteful to 
make individual sowings too large. The 
distance between even dwarf varieties 
ought not to be less than 3 feet. This 
allows the picking of the pods to be done 
without trampling the vines. The climb¬ 
ing. French Bean can also be sown at this 
time where pods are in request for pickling 
in brine or for bottling for winter use. 
Veiitch’s Climbing French Bean is an ex¬ 
cellent variety for this purpose, and pro¬ 
duces huge crops of tender pouts. Should 
Scarlet Runner Beans be likely to be asked 
for, a sowing may be made. These Beans I 
are often available for a time after French 
Beans haye been cut by frost, and they 
require a fairly well-manured quarter, 
while staking ought to be done as early as 
| possible. Small sowings of Orange Jeldty or 
of the strap-leaved Ten-week Turnip can be 
made. Where garden Swedes are needed, 
let a full sowing of the needful quantity be 
made without delay. It will be found that 
Swedes succeed better when sown on the 
apex of a raised drill than when they are 
sow n on the level. Laing’s Garden Swede 
is a good form—not too large, well coloured 
when cooked, and of good flavour. Small 
sowings of the needful saladings will, of 
course, be borne in mind. Sueeessional 
plantings of Cabbages can be made from 
the bed of spring-sown seedlings. Small 
Cabbages quickly grown are to be preferred 
to large heads, and Etampos is worth at¬ 
tention. Mein’s No. 1 may be cut when 
quite small, or allowed to grow larger, 
being a variety which remains tender for a 
long time. * A few plants of Waleheren 
Cauliflower may go out, and a line or two 
of Brussels Sprouts can likewise be 
planted. If Red Cabbages for pickling 
have been overlooked, these should be got 
out at once. Early Potatoes will soon re¬ 
quire to be forked between the lines pre¬ 
vious to being moulded, and meantime 
both these ancf second car lies may receive 
a hoeing, which will dispose of seedling 
weeds. Keep Asparagus closely cut, and 
endeavour to keep the surface of the bed 
free from weeds. 

Bedding plants. —All bedding plants 
should mow be in the open-, in older that 
they may be thoroughly hardened in readi¬ 
ness for planting at a suitable time. As 
there is even yet some danger of a snap of 
frost, it may be advisable to have the 
moans of protection ready at hand. 

General work under glass has been of a 
routine character. At this particular 
season, owing to the requirements of bed¬ 
ding plants, watering takes up a good deal 
of time, and, when possible, this is better 
attended to in the early morning. Pay 
scrupulous attention to the ventilation anti 
watering of fruit-houses, and if a wet day 
or two intervene arrears of tying in and 
stopping Vines and of disbudding Peaches 
and Nectarines can receive attention. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmuc Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit prospeots.— At the time of writing 
the blossom on Apple, Pear, Plum, and 
Cherry trees is very plentiful, and if less 
than a quarter.of tho number should set 
there will be a good crop. The disbudding 
of'the shoots and thinning of the fruits of 
all trees will now need frequent attention. 
A well balanced and fertile tree may often 
be secui ed by the timely removal of badly 
placed shoots and tho pinching of others. 
If the work is properly done, it does away 
with the necestsity of much pruning in the 
winter. Cherry trees should be carefully 
examined for tbe presence of black aphis 
and maggots. If the former pest be de¬ 
tected, thoroughly syringe the trees with 
some approved insecticide. I find Bent- 
ley’-s Quassia Compound as effectual as 
any. Maggots will be found hidden away 
in curled leaves, which must l>e pulled 
off and burned. The foliage of the Cherry 
often takes on a yellow colour at this 
season. When this is noticed, give a good 
dressing of soot at tho roots, lightly fork¬ 
ing it into the soil. 

Herbaceous plants of many varieties will 
now need staking. Stakos should be fixed 
in such a manner that they are not con¬ 
spicuous, selecting those most appropriate 
for the different plants. Brushwood from 
Beech or Birch branches makes excellent 
supports for certain plants. These hold 
the shoots in a natural position, and, after 
a time, become perfectly hidden by the 
foliage of the plants. For taller plants 
single Bamboos placed at the back of the 
specimens are most useful. 

The thinning of crops should be done as 
soon as the plants are large enough to dis¬ 
tinguish which are the best to retain. One 
of the greatest mistakes in vegetable cul¬ 
ture is that of allowing the crops to be¬ 
come overcrowded through insufficient 
thinning. This applies to every kind of 
crop in all soils. Peas and Beans are, per¬ 
haps, amongst the first to suffer when over¬ 
crowding is allowed. Not only do they 
yield an inferior crop, but the period of 
cropping ns also of shorter duration. 
Parsnips should be thinned to from 6 inches 
to 9 inches between the roots, and as the 
young ones when removed are of no value, 
such work should be done early. It is not 
so with Carrots, as unless they have been 
sown much too thickly, they may bo 
allowed to attain a serviceable size before 
thinning commences, the small, tender 
roots being much appreciated. By draw¬ 
ing them piecemeal for the daily require¬ 
ments, there is no waste, and tbe per¬ 
manent roots will be n-one the -worse. If, 
however, through careless sowing the 
plants are too crowded, it is necessary to 
reduce their number as early as possible, 
leaving sufficient for a second thinning, to 
ho used as described above. Turnips, of 
course, will require both early and free 
thinning, so with Parsley, to enable the 
nlanbs to grow sturdy and produce fine 
foliage. In the case of Oniops, where a 
quantity of medium-sized bulbs is required, 
littlo or no thinning will be necessary if 
the seed was sown properly, and, though 
the plants may look rather thick in the 
rows, the roots push themselves into posi¬ 
tion if a few are drawn out from the centre 
of the drills where they appear too thick. 
The bulbs will not be large, but few will 
form thick necks, -while they ripen better, 
especially in a wet autumn, and there is no 
difficulty in keeping them sound through 
the winter. An attack of the much- 
dreaded maggot often does so much 
damage to this crop that what few bulbs 
are saved barely pay for the seed. It is, 
therefore, necessary to keep a sharp look¬ 
out if there is any fear of it appearing, and 
take steps at once to check it before it be¬ 
comes established. Fortunately, I have 
had little trouble with it. Syringing with 
Quassia extract night and morning for a 
week at this season will greatly assist in 
warding off an attack, or frequent light 
dustings of soot and lime may also prove 
effectual. F. W. G. 
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FRUIT 


GREASE-BANDING. 

In the matter of spraying Apple trees I 
have no experience, for it is rather re¬ 
markable that up to the present I have not 
been troubled by the leaf-eating cater¬ 
pillar. My time, however, may come. I 
have made a practice of grease-banding, 
but it seem3 to me that 1 need not do so, 
for I rarely lind that a moth is caught. 
Can any of your readers say if there are 
localities quite immune from this pest? 
There are Apple trees in cottage gardens 
near me, and I cannot see that they have 
ever been attacked, uud quite near me 
there is a small orchard, the owner of 
which takes absolutely no pains with his 
trees; but, in spite of this neglectful cul¬ 
ture, gets, in favourable seasons, very good 
crops. On the other hand, a Middlesex 
market grower told me that last year, in 
spite of grease-banding and spraying, his 
trees were badly infested. A market 
grower who lives within a mile of me ex¬ 
pressed his surprise that my trees were so 
free when his were severely attacked. 
What I cannot understand is that in the 
case above mentioned the means taken to 
ensure the trees from damage should 
have proved useless. Have any of your 
readers had a similar experience? 

I am wondering whether there is any 
foundation for the statement that the 
house sparrow” preys on the winter moth 
and caterpillars that Infest the Apple. I 
hnpjien to own some cottages quite close to 
my place. Sparrows live and breed there, 
are constautly visiting me, and I often see 
them in the Apple trees. There is also a 
small orchard close to farm buildings, and 
I have never seen any signs of defoliation, 
although the grower hus made no practice 
of grease-banding. There are sure to be 
sparrows among farm buildings, so that 
there may he some foundation for the 
idea. I do know that a good many years 
ago my Sira wherries were in danger of 
being completely ruined by a small species 
of caterpillar, and I strewed breadcrumbs 
among them, with the result that sparrow's 
were attracted, and they destroyed every 
Insect. This proves that the sparrow is 
insectivorous, but it will not eat the hairy 
kinds of caterpillar. During the past 
three years I have used Tueilak, which the 
makers state can he put on the bare stems. 
Last year I used It In this way, and I can¬ 
not see any signs of injury to the bark, 
and I have used It again this season in the 
same manner, nud shall watch results. By 
being able to dispense with bands a great 
amount of labour and considerable expense 
would be saved. I would advise your 
readers to try it on a few trees. Economy 
In the garden Is very necessary now. 

Surrey. Byfleet. 


FEEDING TOT STRAWBERRIES. 

Liquid manure, well diluted, answers ad¬ 
mirably for pot Strawberries, but care is 
required in its use, as if given in too 
strong doses it does harm. A great deal, 
of course, depends upon where the liquid 
is obtained from ; but from whatever 
source it may be derived, no more should 
be used at one time than is sufficient to 
colour the water a light brown. To en¬ 
sure the manure-water being of equal 
strength wrhen ready for use, a sufficiency 
for the day’s requirements should be 
mixed in a tub, or in a couple of large 
water-pots, if only a small quantity is 
needed, early in the day, and then no mis¬ 
take can occur. Always see that the 


liquid is quite clear and free from sedi¬ 
ment, so that whenever a stirring of the 
contents of whatever the liquid manure is 
contained in is necessary it should be done 
early enough to allow of all solid matter 
settling down again before any is used. 
To use liquid manure in a thick condition 
does a great deal of harhi, by choking up 
the pores of the soil and forming a crust 
on the surface, w'hich very soon affects 
both the general health of the plant and 
the quality of the fruit. Liquid manure, 
if used as advised, may be given at every 
alternate watering, using clear water in 
between. If by chance the soil in the pots 
should get dry (which must not occur, if 
possible), it would be useless to give liquid 
manure then, as it would only be wasted. 
In such a contingency, first, give clear 
w'ater, and then the liquid manure, the 
stimulative proiiertles of which the roots 
would then be able to avail themselves of. 
Other manures that you may use in lieu 
of liquid are Peruvian guano of the best 
quality and Clay’s Fertiliser. The guano 
should be dissolved prior to use at the 
rate of 1 oz. to each gallon of water, and 
keep it well stirred. At this strength it 
may be used until the fruits are half 
growm, whcu the quantity per gallon may 
be Increased to 2 ozs. Guano-water and 
liquid may be used alternately, and with 
excellent results. Clay’s Fertiliser should 
be lightly sprinkled on the surface of the 
soil twice a week and be watered in at 
once. With the aid of liquid manure in¬ 
telligently applied, heavy crops of Straw¬ 
berries of the largest size can be pro¬ 
duced from pot plants. Feeding may be 
commenced as soon as the berries have 
begun to swell visibly, and it may be con¬ 
tinued up to the time they begin to colour. 
After this give clear waiter only, and just, 
sufficient to keep the foliage from flag¬ 
ging. On no account should saucers to 
stand the pots in be used to save labour 
in watering, as it ruins the flavour of the 
fruit. 

Regarding the number of berries to leave 
on each plant, a great deal depends on 
variety and the vigour of the plants. 
Taking Royal Sovereign as an example, 
each plant may be allowed to carry from 
eight to ten berries, but take great care to 
see, when thinning, that all are perfect. 
Smaller-berried kinds will carry a greater 
number, but here again the vigour of the 
plants must be taken into consideration 
before deciding how many to leave. As a 
rule, from twelve to fourteen will suffice. 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 

8trawberriet: Barren plants. — When 
going over some beds in a garden that 
was made early in the past autumn, I was 
impressed with the advantage of having 
young plants from stock that, had been at¬ 
tended to In tile way of selecting runners 
from the most fertile plants. Where at¬ 
tention was given to this there was 
scarcely a plant that had not one or more 
trusses of bloom, while the non-seleetcd 
stock had 25 per cent, of flowerless plants. 
I always make it a rule to destroy every 
barren plant. If I have to obtain run¬ 
ners from trade firms, I get. them from the 
most reliable source, and, should there be 
a barren one in the spring, this is re¬ 
moved, the space being filled by layers 
from other plants. I prefer runners from 
young plants.— -Dorset. 

Melons under glass.— Even in very sunny 
weather it is inadvisable to shade Melons. 


The temperature ought to be closely 
watched, and excessive heat kept down by 
ventilation. To keep a satisfactory heat 
requires experience, or perhaps it might 
be better to say is the result of observa¬ 
tion and attention. When the early morn¬ 
ing indicates the likelihood of a bright 
and sunny day, a chink of air ought to be 
given. This will harden the foliage, and 
dry it better than anything else. Close 
early—at present about 4 p.m. or 4.30 p.m. 
(summer time) after the usual syringing 
has been done. If possible get the female 
flowers dry about midday and fertilise the 
blossoms when four or more are expanded 
simultaneously. 


Garten Pests and friends. 

WOOLLY APHIS. 

I am convinced that there is nothing so 
good for the destruction of .the Woolly 
Aphis as ‘ limewash, but in the case of 
standard fruit trees it is a difficult matter 
to apply it to the whole of the tree. Fruit 
growers of a past generation made a 
practice of dressing their Apple trees an¬ 
nually with this material, applying it in 
the ordinary way with a whitewash 
brush. Some did the sterns only, others, 
wishing to be more thorough, applied it 
to the main branches ; some used a little 
clay with the lime. That limewash is 
deadly to Woolly Aphis I have had good 
proof. A young tree that had been 
planted two years was simply smothered 
from the ground upwards. It was in 
growth, and I knew that if the aphides 
were not destroyed the tree must die ; &> 
I covered every partiele of it with a thick 
coat, leaving only the young leaves oil 
the ends of the branches visible. It was 
a matter of kill or cure, but that tree isj 
as healthy now as any tree could be, ami 
from that day to this I have not seen the 
smallest trace of aphis. Not only will 
limewash destroy aphis, but it is, I am 
convinced, a sovereign cure for aphis and 
preventive of canker, and the eggs of the 
Ermine moth a’nd of other kinds of insect 
pests perish when the wood on which they 
are deposited is coated with it. 

All this was known to the Apple grower 
of fifty years ago. The various prepara¬ 
tions now in use were unknown to those 
good old’ fruit growers who hare joined 
the great majority; therefore, they an¬ 
nually used the whitewash brush with a 
very free hand. Several years ago cats 
made sera tchi ng-posts of some young 
Apple trees, and some of the stems were 
badly wounded. This might have been 
the beginning of a bad attack of canker, 
but I limewnshed the stems thoroughlv, 
and the wounds healed at once. I bought 
some young trees two years ago, and the 
aphis declared itself on them last 
summer, but there is none now : one coat 
of limewash exterminated it. Bush trees 
can, of course, he dealt with more easily, 
also espaliers. In their ease, it would 1 k» 
easy to dress the whole of the tree. 

J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Wasps. —The first queen wasp was ob¬ 
served on May 1st, and this reminds me of 
the Importance of destroying these at this 
season. Each queen killed means a nest 
fewer to contend with in the days of ripen¬ 
ing fruit, and fruit growers generally 
ought to take the necessary steps when¬ 
ever possible. Owing to the compara¬ 
tively open winter, it is almost certain that 
the number of queen wasps which have 
survived will be larger than usual.—W. 
McG., Balmae, 
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BEES. 

FORMING NUCLEI. 

The writing of hints and instructions to 
beekeepers to suit the times and seasons 
of the year is this year no easy matter, in 
consequence of-the extraordinary vagaries 
of the weather. I sit down to-day to write 
what would in the ordinary course be ad¬ 
vice for the middle of May or thereabouts, 
but with a blizzard sweeping across the 
land, consisting of a bliuding snowstorm 
careering before a bitter north wind, one 
is almost driven to conclude that the 
months have quarrelled, and one’s instruc¬ 
tion, therefore, ought to be for January or 
February operations. However, we hoi*} 
for better and more seasonable weather, 
and the ouly course to take is to advise 
what to do according to the calendar, leav¬ 
ing readers, as one always must, to use 
their own discretion, and act according to 
circumstances. 

Bees always demand plenty of common 
sense and initiative. This year, with the 
difficulties of weather conditions added, 
they are demanding more of both than 
usual. The chief point to aim at at this 
time of the year is to encourage the bees 
to work diligently, and so to persuade the 
queen to lay eggs plentifully. Stimula¬ 
tive feeding is more than ever the order of 



Introducing queen cell into nucleus hive . 

the day. The opening of the doors to full 
width should be done with care, through 
fear of admitting too much cold air, which 
will lower the temperature of the hive and 
retard as well as endanger brood-rearing. 
To keep the entrances at a fairly narrow 
width will also prevent the bees coming 
out too freely in any bursts of sunshine. 
The more bees Inside, the safer the tem¬ 
perature. At tliis time of year It is always 
safe to put on crates, even if the bees do 
not: seem eager to enter them. But wrap 
them up carefully, and do not be too 
anxious, if the weather remain cold, to 
peep under the quilts to see if work has 
begun in them. The addition of crates 
usually tends to dissuade the bees from 
8warming ; so, in any case, this would ap¬ 
pear to he the wise course to adopt, al¬ 
though the weather conditions may say 
“ Don't.” The flowers and blossoms, when 
the clerk of the weather withdraws his 
control—and most control seems to be 
going now—will burst out with lavish pro¬ 
fusion, and one would expect the honey- 
flow to be exceptionally copious. The in¬ 
fallible sign of the honey-flow is the draw¬ 
ing out of the cells next to the top bars of 
the frames in the brood-box, or, indeed, in 
the crates above it. This is very easily 
Identified, because the top edge of the 


newly-drawn-out cells ’will be white. The 
heart of the beekeeper will be gladdened 
to observe this. It betokens rapid work 
by the bees to provide cells for the honey 
wiilch iB rapidly coming in. This will be 
the time for widening the entrances. Bees 
will not rob other hives when natural food 
is plentiful, neither will wasps be likely 
to trouble our hives. 

It is the custom to form nucleus hives 
early in the season. There is no need to 
make a small hive specially for a nucleus. 
A full-sized hive, as a matter of fact, is 
better, but it must be contracted by 
dummies. Indeed, this is the preferable 
mode. To form a strong nucleus, take 
three or four frames from a strong stock, 
with* their adhering bees. Two of them 
must be frames of brood and one at least 
of honey. Leave the queen in the parent 
hive, of course. Remove these three or 
four frames to the nucleus hive, set up a 
little distance from others, and stop up 
the entrance with a little Grass. Also 
lay branches in front Us obstacles, so that 
the bees may take the more careful note 
of their new location. On about the ninth 
or tenth day afterwards lift the quilt and 
Insert, gently, a ripe queen cell, cut out 
from its original comb, with a bit of the 
comb attached. Press it firmly with the 
finger against the wood of the frame, and, 
to make sure, fix it there with a pin, and 
return the quilt. Do not press the cell 
itself with the lingers, but only the sur¬ 
rounding edge of comb. Be careful to 
avoid chilling the queen cell during the 
operation of inserting it, and do not jar it 
either. It is not a bad plan, after return¬ 
ing all the quilts, to lay a liot-water 
bottle, wrapped up, on the top of all be¬ 
neath the roof, and leave it for at least a 
night. Feed the nucleus with syrup until 
the occupants seem settled. B. R. H. 


THE CHEltSEA SHOW. 

May 20th, 21st, 22nd, 1919. 

The great flower festival of the year, held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
May 20th, 21et, and 22nd, in the grounds 
of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, under the 
auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, must from every podnt of view— 
ideal weather, the munificence of the ex¬ 
hibits, and the huge number of visitors—be 
regarded as an unqualified success * v all the 
more when it is remembered that it was 
got together on comparatively short notice. 
It was not, of course, of the same magni¬ 
tude as some which have gone before— 
though it was amply large for all purposes. 
In these directions the show was at once 
worthy both of the promoters and that 
vast body of co-operators who, zealous of 
the traditions of British Horticulture, re- 
siMUid so liberally and loyally to the wdshes 
and aspirations of the parent Society that 
the success of such an exhibition is as¬ 
sured the moment the idea is launched. 
Such a state of things is to the credit of 
all concerned, and with this re-union year 
may we venture the hope that the day is 
far distant when it shall be reversed or 
the signs of approaching decay make them¬ 
selves apparent. 

The fact that the Show was more em¬ 
bracing and educational than any of its 
predecessors was obvious at a glance. 
Particularly was this true of the scientific 
and educational aspects of horticulture, 
conferences being arranged on a great 
variety of subjects. To the same end a 
large tent was set apart wherein much In¬ 
sect life, both friends and foes of the gar¬ 
dener, also fungus pests were to be seen. 
In the various tents and in the open there 
was much to admire: gorgeous Tulips and 


glorious Roses, Alpines in almost bewil¬ 
dering array; aristocratic Orchids; feasts 
of Rhododendrons and Cinerarias; lus¬ 
cious fruits; fine vegetables; fascinating 
rock gardens that defy description, and 
those hundred and one other things that 
make horticulture of interest to an ever 
increasing throng. Sundries, too, were 
much in evidence, and with gardening 
literature assisted to make it a more com¬ 
plete and representative whole. Appended 
is a brief rSsumd of the Show by way of 
supplementing - the remarks contained in 
our last issue. 

THE ROCK GARDENS. 

Ever since that notable event—the In¬ 
ternational Exhibition—in 1912, the Rock 
gardens have constituted a lending feature 
in all the Chelsea exhibitions, and this 
j f ear while fewer in number and of lesser 
extent than formerly, no open air exhibits 
attract or fascinate visitors half so much. 
There are a dozen or so of them, though 
we must confine our remarks to one or 
two. That arranged by Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, has gained 
the ’* Daily Graphic ” cup as the best of 
its kind and a gold medal to boot. It 
merited both. It was built of weathered 
limestone from Yorkshire, than which no 
rock formation is so ideally suited to the 
purpose whether from the standpoints of 
stratification or artistic effect, the hoary 
and grey mantle which only centuries of 
exposure could have produced, or its ad¬ 
aptability to plant life. Here and there 
the rocks were bejewelled with the tiniest 
Mosses, emeralds as it were in an emin¬ 
ently artistic setting, and so adorned but 
needed the finishing touches of the planter 
to make the picture more complete. An 
outstanding feature w r as a cave and drip¬ 
ping well surmounted by dark pines. In¬ 
ternally it was ornamented with Hart’s 
Tongue ferns which contrasted finely with 
the grey of the rocks. From its basin a 
stream meanders over a reck strewn bed 
till a still pool is reached, its margins and 
adjacent slopes alive with appropriate 
plant life. Good in design and suitably 
planted, it was apparently many decades 
old. A bit of planting that appealed as 
much by its novelty as its harmonious 
effects comprised the generous grouping of 
two Saxifrages—S. Aizoon lutea and S. 
A. rosea—on a prominent mound. Several 
other rock garden exhibitors employed the 
same stone. The exhibit of Mr. J. Wood. 
Boston Spa, adjoined the last named, and 
without divisional line the twain at a little 
distance might have been easily taken for 
a single scheme so perfectly did the one 
merge into the other. In the arrangement 
of the rocks Mr. Wood is quite an artist, 
and the constructive work was good, 
though we confess to some disappointment 
in regard to the planting. Messrs. R. Tuc¬ 
ker and Sons, Oxford, who employed the 
same kind of rock, specialised rather in the 
moraine, using many plants known to be 
happy ’mid such surroundings. Saxi- 
fraga valdensis and S. squarrosa were 
here. Dlanthusglacialisand 1). geiidusand 
the exquisite Oxalis ndenophylla. glaucous 
of leaf and rosy of blossom. The thing 
that appealed before all else, however, was 
a great mass of Gentiana vema angulosa, 
a larger and starrier G. verna. There 
were approximately two hundred fully ex¬ 
panded flowers forming ns brilliant and 
sumptuous a picture of an alpine as ever 
found its way to an exhibition. Mr. Clar¬ 
ence Elliott, Stevenage, also employed the 
same kind of limestone, a prominent fea¬ 
ture of his exhibit being the free use of 
Juniperus hibemicus compressus. some 200 
or so of the miniature glaucous blue pyra¬ 
mids of this entering into the arrangement. 
Myosotis rupicola was very beautiful. 
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Messrs. Pulliam and Sons, 71, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, set up a pergola in 
the Italian style, together with a rock 
garden in Norfolk sandstone on its left, 
and a water garden on its riglit hand side. 
Rocks of exceptional boldness were asso¬ 
ciated with the latter. Mr. Herbert Jones, 
Horsecombe, Bath, was awarded a Gold 
Medal for an enclosed formal garden, the 
centre of which was paved after the early 
English forecourt style, the rest paved 
with stone of a rustic character. 

ALPINES AND HARDY PLANTS. 

These were lavishly displayed In tents 
and in much variety, and we can only deal 
with a few very briefly. Of these, that 
from Messrs. Bees, Sealand Nurseries, 
Chester, appealed at once. Never before 
have we seen such a generous display of 
Osails adenophylln; wondrous colonies of 
Roscoea cautlioides, whose quaint sulphury 
yellow flowers appealed to all; rosier 
effects than those produced by J^thionema 
Warley Hybrid, or such a breastwork of 
the inimitable Lithospermum Heavenly 
Blue, which was in ideal condition. There 
was much besides, e.y., the new Himalayan 
Primula Cooperi with plum purple flowers 
on mealy stems and the Beesian hybrid 
Primroses, which have resulted from 
crossing P. Beesiana and I*. Bulleyana, 
among them. Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough, 
had a number of the striking inflorescences 
of Rheum palmatum purpureum, a lovely 
iwmfulof Primula Veitehi, and a goodly lot 
of Cypripediura Calceolus. Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch, showed some new 
and striking Aubrietias, Blue KThg and 
Aubrey Prichard, rose, being two. while the 
new hybrid DIanthus neglectus Russell 
Prichard was very flue. Perhaps one of 
the best new hardy plants shown was 
Messrs. A11 wood’s Pink, Harold, one of the 
Allwoodl set said to have resulted from 
crossing a garden Pink with a perpetual 
flowering Carnation. It is shapely, pure 
white, and wondrously fragrant and free- 
flowering. Mrs. Lloyd Edwards had de¬ 
lightful new red mossy Saxifrages, Red 
Dwarf, General H. S. Elliott, J. C. Lloyd 
Edwards being the best, the first and last 
named gaining awards. The new Irises 
Turkoman and Hoogiana from Mr •W. R. 
Dykes claimed the attention of the special¬ 
ists. They were quite unique. Lovely 
new Sweet Peas came from the leading 
growers, the Tulip specialists setting up 
great pyramids of blooms or arranging 
them bank fashion. The warmth of the 
owning day caused them all to expand, 
and rarely has a greater galaxy of colour 
been seen. 

ROSES. 

One of the great gatherings of these was 
that from Messrs. William Paul and Sons, 
whose Scarlet Climber grown in pots 
afforded a wondrous bit of colouring. Sun¬ 
burst, Evelyn, and the Dowager Countess 
of Roden, silvery pink and of splendid 
form, were most telling. Of these flowers, 
Mr. Elislm ,T. Hicks, Twyford, set up 
a notable lot, his new Hivbrid Tea, 
Mrs. Elisha IJlcks, of wonderful fra¬ 
grance. Mrs. George Norwood and Prin¬ 
cess Mary were in fine form. In that from 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
the firm’s new variety Covent Garden, a 
brilliant crimson, gained an award of 
merit. Golden Ophelia and Padre were 
some of the more prominent. Mr. G. 
Prince showed a vase of the new Queen 
Alexandra Rose, a remarkable variety in 
scarlet and gold. Paul and Son, C'hes- 
lmnt, had many good things. Magnolia, 
Rayon d’Or, Louise Crette, an improved 
Snow Queen, and Cupid, a lovely single, dis¬ 
playing themselves prominently. Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
favoured a bedding out arrangement, in¬ 


troducing the more popular Violas between 
the groups with much success. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

These great spring exhibitions are ever 
responsible for sumptuous gatherings of 
these, and Rhododendrons In.particular. 
Of these Messrs. Waterer, Sous, and Crisp 
had a glorious display. Pink Pearl, Gomer 
Waterer, and the brilliant Doncaster, of 
lustrous crimson hue, being some in a Gold 
medal exhibit. Messrs. It. and G. Cuth- 
bert exhibited generously of Azalea 
mollis; Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, equally 
so of Lilacs. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 

Arnoug greenhouse plants nothing 
equalled the array of Cinerarias in their 
mingled shades of blues, purples, and crim¬ 
sons, with which Messrs. Carter and 
Co., ltaynes Park, filled the entire end of 
one of the most spacious tents. Messrs. 
Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., lmd a 
magnificent exhibit of tiow r ering plants 
raised from seed. Considering that the 
plants were brought a distance of 120 
miles, and that great transport difficulties 
had to be overcome, it is a high tribute to 
the excellence of Uie strains represented 
that such magnificent examples of Calceo¬ 
larias, Cinerarias, Schizantbus, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, etc., should be displayed. Great 
beds of Stocks were equally grand. Very 
effective, too, was the fine table of Calceo¬ 
laria Buttercup from Mr. Dawkins and the 
delightful grouping of pink Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums from Messrs. II. Cannell and 
i Sons, Eynsford. 

t 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

From Captain the Hon. Sir John Ward, 
K.C.V.O., Chilton, Hungerford, Berks (Mr. 
C. Beckett, gardener), came a very meri¬ 
torious collection of fruit, comprising 
Strawberries King George and Royal 
Sovereign, very fine, highly-coloured fruits 
of Cardinal and Early Rivers Nectarines. 
Grains Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling, several varieties of Melons, 
Brown Turkey Fig, etc. Very tempting- 
looking, too, was a splendid group of vege¬ 
tables arranged by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading. Not only important alone, 
P> it was doubly so in that it was the only 
exhibit of its kind in the exhibition. Ex¬ 
cellent in every way. the dishes which ap- 
pealed most strongly to us were those of 
Sutton’s Whitsuntide Broccoli, Winter 
Beauty Tomato (of which a brilliant- 
coloured lot of fruits was shown), Potato 
Ninetyfold, White Bush Marrows, World’s 
Record Pens, Cucumber Pride of the Mar¬ 
ket, and Harbinger Cabbage. Tw r enty-five 
distinct types of vegetables were gener¬ 
ously displayed, and, while high-class 
throughout, both an education and an 
ornament in an exhibition of this kind. 

A complete list of the medals and cups 
awarded and the list of the certificated 
plants will be found in our advertisement 
pages. 


“ Good Health" Magazine.— We are 

pleased to see 44 Good Health " this month 
presenting a greatly improved appearance 
as to print and general contents. It Is a 
publication we can commend to our 
readers, particularly to those wiio desire 
to live in a natural way. The editor. Dr. 
Olsen, M.D., makes clean, healthy living 
attractive, and shows how drugs, spirits, 
tobacco, and other evils to which some of 
the human race are addicted do no good, 
but infinite harm. The magazine is ob¬ 
tainable at any newsagent’s, or a specimen 
would be sent from the publishing office, 
Stanborough Park, Watford. 
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PLANT* AND flowers. 


Plants for beds (Bryan Welch). — The 
Antirrhinums are the most likely things 
you could plant now’ for giving a good show 
of bloom during the pre-sent season, 
though it is somewhat late for putting out 
the plants. If, however, good, established 
examples, and named sorts for preference, 
were obtained, quite a respectable display 
should be forthcoming. You should write 
and get such varieties as Brilliant, Cot¬ 
tage Maid, Firefly, Moonlight, White 
Queen, Yellow’ King, and others. China 
Asters might be employed to furnish ;i suc¬ 
cession of bloom. If for the ends of.the 
bock where the flints have been set you re¬ 
quire showv plants for this season’d 
flowering only, those you name—Violas, 
Ivy Pelargoniums, with Gazanias, Ageira- 
tiun, and Heliotrope—would he quite suit¬ 
able. Candytufts, Chrysanthemum tri¬ 
color. some of the newer Esehscholtzias, and 
Godetias would also afford a good display 
at little cost. The seeds of these could be 
sown where the plants were required to 
bloom, though early attention to thinning 
would l>e necessary. We should not re¬ 
commend that Sun Roses be associated 
with any of the foregoing. We are not 
sure that we grip your meaning as to the 
Grass banks. You a-sk whether Ivy might 
take the place of Grass to cover the sides. 
If the sides of those banks are only a foot 
high, Ivy would not he very suitable unless 
pegged down and closely clipped. In all 
probability Euonymous radiioans variegatiis 
would bo better. The raised borders ap¬ 
peal', however, to l>e a mistake, so far as 
we understand the case. It is unfortunate 
the herbaceous borders are a failure, 
though what lias brought, it about, and 
why the plants are dead, could only be de¬ 
termined on the spot. We shall, however, 
j be pleased to help you, if possible, at a 
more suitable season. 


.WAKES OF PLANTS AMD FRUITS. 


Names of plants.--*?. Jones. —1, Daphne 

Laureola ; 2, Cerastium sp.- Erica .—E., 

Erica mediterranea (apparently cut speci¬ 
men. not good) ; F.. E. australis; G., E. 

mediterranea: I., E. arborea.- M. L. 

Prat and V. P .—Kindly send more com¬ 
plete specimens.- G. G. linker C reswell. 

— P.eonia Witmarmiuna. - JR. Butler. —1, 

Scilla peruviana; 2, Pieea orientali-s; 3, 
C'rvptomeria japonica; 4, Claytonia per- 
foliata; 5, Acer pseudo-Platanus (Syca¬ 
more) . 


CORRY & CO., 

LIMITED* 

Sole Makers of the following Old-established and 
Valuable Preparations at their Work*,. 

SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.t 

By permission of H.M. Treasury. 

The Original Makers and Iotroduoers in 1866 of 


TOBACCO POWDER, Duty Free. In Tins, 9d., 

1/6, 3/9, and V- each. 

TOBACCO JUICE, Duty Free. In Bottles. Ft., 1/3; 

Qt.. 2 3; 4 Gall., 31 Gall., 5 9; and in Kegs, 3-6 Gall. 
NICOTINE SOAP. Destroys all pests effectually, end 
no possible injury to plants. Jars, 1/8, 3/9, 7/6. In Kegs. 
12 lb., 18/9; 28 lb., 39/6; 56 lb., 75/- eaoh. 

* SURPAZOLL’ FUMIGATING LIQUID. Each 
5.000.3/9; 10.000. 6 6 ; 20.000, 11 9 ; 40,000 cubic feet, 22/-; 
also in Quarts. 37/6; 4 GalL, 62/-; 1 Gall.. 119/-. 
EWING’S MILDEW COMPOSITION. In 
Bottles, 1/3, 2/6; Gall., 13 6 each. 

FOWLER’S MEALY BUG ERADICATOR. 

Bottles, 16, 3 9, 7 6 each. 

SCOTT’S WASP DESTROYER. Bottles, 1/11, $/- 

each. 

CORBY'S LIQUID EXTRACT OF QUASSIA* 

Eaoh 1/-, 1/9, % 9, 4/-. 6/6; 5 GalL, 31,6; 10 GaU., 60/-. 


To be had from all Dealers in Horticultural Sundries 
throughout the Kingdom. 


TO ADVE8TI8ER8.—Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Oarcfenlnar Illus¬ 
trated” ie Hoi borp 781, 
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Founded and for nearly forty yean Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of 41 The English Flower Garden." 


No. 2100.— Vol. XLI. 


THOUGHTS AND THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 

RENOVATING OUR GARDENS 


At the moment of writing our trees are 
at their very best. The other day I con¬ 
ducted a small party of mechanics into 
the country to spend an hour or two in the 
beautiful park and gardens of one of “ the 
stately homes of England,” and, after a 
rapt enjoyment, of a particularly lovely 
scene, one of them exclaimed, “ What 
would the world be like without trees? ” 

The landscape during the latter part of 
May is simply ravishing, for, though our 
poets have raved about May Day and 
crowned their queens over and over again, 
1, personally, think that, taking the 
average of years, the auspicious May 24th 
may be named as the date of Nature in 
its freshest and fullest beauty. That must 
be a cold, shrivelled-up heart which fails 
to respond to spring’s advances, or to re¬ 
main unmoved amid so much that is in¬ 
spiriting and inspiring. Commercialism 
is an ugly word ; its ways are ugly, how¬ 
ever indispensable it may be to the com¬ 
plex life we have drifted into. It. is only 
when for brief periods we can get away 
from it by losing ourselves in our gardep 
occupations or visiting some quiet, sylvan 
country scene, remote from the towns, 
that we realise the artificiality and un¬ 
wholesomeness of it all, and long for the 
simple arcadian life of our long-dead 
ancestors. All the training and all the 
tradition of our days will never deprive 
us of Mint instinctive longing, but the more 
commercialism and industrialism press 
upon us, they do but drive us to seize upon 
every opportunity for breaking away from 
them to refresh our minds and our bodies 
amid more primitive, more satisfactory, 
and more natural surroundings. 

In my estimation, that place where 
flowers and bushes and Grass will not live 
is also not fit for man to dwell in. Life, 
as 1 look upon it, is expansive,; it must 
W so. If it falls short of that, it is but 
lingering death. The abundant life is the 
real life, and at this period of the year it 
flows over our wide countryside in a huge 
flood almost superabundantly, so that we 
can go out and drink in huge draughts of 
it to our own upbuilding. 

This visit to a famous beauty spot must 
be held responsible for this reflection upon 
present-day conditions and town life, 
which I am bound to clear off my mind 
1»efore proceeding with ray more legitimate 
task. And there is also another reflection 
I must perforce indulge in. The destruc¬ 
tive effects of the terrible period through 
which we have passed during nearly five 
years were brought home to me more 
vividly than ever when walking over that 
erstwhile famous demesne. Famous 
throughout the land for the beauties of its 
flower-beds, I saw where all the Roses and 
other flowering plants had been ruthlessly 
torn up to make room^fqr Potato-growing. 
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I saw where the gardeners had given 
place to land-workers iu the more ordinary 
sense of the word—where a head gardener, 
single-handed, had to carry on the work 
of a dozen men : I saw the bothy from 
which two gallant young hearts set out, 
full of courage and hope, alas! never to 
return. I saw the great sweeps of gravel 
path, weed-grown and neglected, the lawns 
serving as meadows, the ornamental shrubs 
disconsolate. I saw all these, and a great 
gush of pity and of anger surged up within 
me, because that the pride, arrogance, and 
greed of a single potentate could thus com¬ 
pel such wounds to be given by those who 
loved this garden the best. And then I 
remembered that wounds may heal ; that 
the despoiled object may become more dear 
than formerly } that already busy hands 
were toiling te bring back, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, a beauty that may outvie that which 
has gone before, for which the terrors of 
the past have bequeathed an increased 
capacity for enjoyment and appreciation. 

To recreate and to restock a despoiled 
garden is fascinating work to those who 
have it to do. It looks like making some¬ 
thing out of nothing, though it i^s really 
not so. Uphill work it certainly is, but 
what is that to a garden lover? He sets 
to work now, and in a few weeks’ time he 
will have an abundance of seedlings of 
Myosotis. Sweet Williams, Pansies. 
Erysimums, Alyssums, Coreopsis, 11romp- 
ton Stocks, Canterbury Bells, Gaillardias, 
Foxgloves, and quite a number of varie¬ 
ties of alpine plants, and also those of the 
ordinary herbaceous sorts. Then he will 
procure, somehow, cuttings of Pinks, 
Arabis, Rockets, and, inserting these in a 
cold, shady frame, will be ready to refur¬ 
nish the beds by the middle of September. 
He will make a social effort to have a 
good supply of Wallflowers for planting at 
tiie same time by sowing seed now, seeing 
that the drought has broken. For the pre¬ 
sent summer effect lie will sow Xemo- 
pliila, Virginia Stock. Mignonette, Gode- 
tia, Sultans, Cornflowers, with sundry 
bthers, and in August his display may be 
quite lavish. Thus, having provided in a 
temporary way for the present and imme¬ 
diate future, he will tackle the lawns 
and tin* gravel lwiths, will clip and make 
trim tin* Box and the Yew and other orna¬ 
mental shrubs of a like class, all the time 
buoying himself up and nerving himself 
to greater efforts by the knowledge that 
his work will not be barren of results, 
but that, on the contrary, he has rescued 
from irretrievable ruin that which fore¬ 
thought. labour, and long years of great 
care and skill had previously created and 
given, as an inheritance of beauty, to suc¬ 
ceeding generations. 

On a much more modest scale, the same 
work applies to our smaller gardens. 
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Those of us who, with sad hearts', sowed 
Parsnips by our front doors, Beetroot in 
the cent re flower beds, and Potatoes iu 
the others, may now rejoicingly bring all 
these beds back to their proper uses, if 
not all at once, then by rapid stages. We 
would willingly do all at once but for the 
fact that we have not the wherewithal to 
do it with. Bedding plants are expensive 
because they are scarce. We must, then, 
emulate the methods of the head gar¬ 
deners, and begin by sowing seeds and 
making cuttings, cultivating patience in 
ourselves while we raise our necessary 
stocks. 

One indispensable line is again placed 
within our reach, and that is, Dutch bulbs 
of certain classes. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Gladioli, and Seillas can now be 
imported. Narcissi and other bulbs, grown 
equally well at home, are barred admis¬ 
sion. but the careful gardener will see to 
it that next spring shall be a brighter one 
than the present, and that these ever- 
popular and useful flowers will again be 
given due prominence. Dutch stocks may 
be short, and there may be difficulties of 
transport ; therefore, do not be caught 
napping—get your supplies early from 
your merchant. F. J. F. 


A FEW NOTES FROM BEDFORD¬ 
SHIRE. 

The Pripiroses in this district are un¬ 
usually large and very freely produced. 
I attribute the big flowers to the rather 
moist condition of their quarters combined 
with the light nature of their rooting 
medium. Some of the plants come up 
through a small leaved Ivy which caiqiels 
a portion of the woodland and so are kept 
clean from dirt splashes in heavy rains. 
Wood Anemones abound in the larger 
woods around here. Bluebells are also 
strong, due no doubt to the plentiful sup¬ 
ply of moisture. Oue of the most gor¬ 
geous sights of Cowslips I have ever seen 
is in a meadow close at hand. A few 
miles further on, I have been told, is to be 
seen in the season a most magnificent 
sight, of the common double Daffodil. All 
the above are simple flowers, but how 
beautiful and pleasing when seen thriving 
in natural surroundings! 

Among trees the Oaks in this park are 
noted, several historical references being 
on record. Lime trees have also been 
freely planted in the neighbourhood in 
years gone by, though not in the park. 
An avenue of these trees, which leads from 
the Bedford road in one approach to the 
mansion, is said to be one of the best of 
its kind to be found anywhere, while an¬ 
other Lime Avenue exists in Ampthlll 
planted in imitation of the “ Alameda ” 
at Madrid. Holly trees are represented 
here by huge examples, also the Portugal 
Laurel and Laurustlnus. 

AH types of Roses do well. Incidentally 
I have never seen Roses so badly affected 
by the winter’s weather as they have been 
here this last winter; standards killed 
Ongiral from 
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outright, dwarfs cut to the ground level, 
some never to recover, and most of the 
hardiest climbing sorts very badly in¬ 
jured. Corydalis bulbosa flourishes and 
flowers splendidly, and I find a few bulbs 
of an early flowering yellow Daffodil 
planted among a group of this purple 
Fumitory make a pleasing contrast. 
Gladioli are at home in this soil more so 
than in the heavier soil of the Ilighgate 
garden I dealt with previously; the same 
remarks applj r to I.ilium eandidum and 
Montbretia. A climbing plant which 
grows and blooms most satisfactorily here 
is Eccremocarpus sea her* It grows in 
light soil and is somewhat protected by 
rooting among ami climbing through a 
large Jesamine. The position is south¬ 
east. IleLeniuin pumilum though given as 
being 2 feet high in lists, does not exceed 
15 inches to IS inches here. 

The varying nature of the soil bore Is re¬ 
markable. That comprising the flower 
beds in front of the house is sandy, in 
other parts of the garden it is a good 
medium soil, while a liverish-clay is found 
elsewhere. C. T. 

Ampthill Park Gardens. 


Jlotes of the Week; 

Cydonia Japonlca rosea. —Among the 
Cydonias C. j. rosea is a general favourite, 
the soft, yet warm rose colour of its 
flowers giving it a most pleasing appear¬ 
ance. Some prefer the deep scarlet varie¬ 
ties, such as C. j. princeps or the white 
ones, such as C. j. nivalis, but C. j. rosea 
can well submit its claims for considera¬ 
tion, even among the numerous varieties 
now in gardens.—S. A. 

Bryanthus erectus. — This charming 
shrub has surpassed itself this year, and. 
though now' (May 24th) almost over, it 
still show’s how r fine it has been. In 
autumn it will give a second display of 
its clusters of flowers. Although scarce, 
it does not seem difficult to grow' in light; 
soil, and the small plant of a few’ years 
ago has grown into a good one. and has 
given many of its bright flowers on its 
Heath-like foliage. —Dumfries. 

Geum Heldreichi superbum.— This fine 
A vena is again highly effective, with its 
orange-scarlet flowers, although the shade 
is perhaps a little deeper than the term 
“ orange-scarlet ” would convey. It grow’s 
about a foot high in ordinary soil, and 
appears to have no objection to any kind 
of compost, except, perhaps, nearly pure 
sand. It is a good border plant, looks 
W’ell oil the rockery, and is possibly at its 
best near water, where its roots can 
reach the moisture without the plant being 
water-logged. Seedlings come fairly— 
though not absolutely—true, but some 
nice forms apiiear from self sown seeds.— 

S. A KNOTT. 


Trillium grand!florum.- I think a good 
form of T. grandiflorum is hard to beat. 
I have here some imported roots, but, 
good as they art*, they lack the distinction 
possessed by another form kindly given 
me by a friend. I came upon a fine clump 
of this one growing under an Apple tree, 
and it was so line that it was the object 
of many remarks. The gardener was in¬ 
clined to altribute its size and beauty to 
its position under tin* Apple tree, and 
when he divided up ids plants always 
planted them in a similar position. My 
plant had, perforce, to be consigned to a 
dry, o]K*n border at the time ol’ its arrival, 
and here it has had to remain until I can 
give it a more suitable place. Yet even 


lien? it lias prc/cTr 
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imported plants, the segments being 
broader, of a purer w’hlte, and with more 
substance than those of my other plants.— 
Ess. 

Primula Julia by water. —That this is a 
moisture-lover is seen from the rapidity 
with Which a plant has increased in a w'et 
part of the moraine near a small pool, 
where it was plants! about tw r o years ago 
by way of experiment. At the same time 
others* were placed.in a dry part of the 
moraine, besides some in a border. The 
others have flowered well, but none of 
them have grown apace except this plant 
in the wet moraine, which, from a single 
crown or so. lias made a clump more than 
a foot across. It looks healthier there, 
also, and lias stood the winter every whit 
ns well as the plants on drier ground.—S. 

A KNOTT. 

Cham aero ps excelsa and Fortunel.— 

“ J. M.” (page 22G) questions the correct¬ 
ness of the assertion that these two names 
are synonomous. . They may be, as stated, 
kept distinct in some nurserymen’s cata¬ 
logues, but in the Kew f Hand Dist both of 
“Tender Monocotyledons’’ and ‘-‘Trees 
and Shrubs Grown in the Arboretum,”- 
they are classed under one species. In the 
latter list this Palm is referred to as 
Trachycarpus excelsus, H. Wendland, 
Japan, “ Chusan Palm,” the synonyms 
given being Trachycarpus Fortune!, Chnm- 
aerops excelsa, and Chaniairops Fortune!. 
Under this last name it was figured in the 
Botanical Magazine t5221.—K. R. TV. 

Hybrids of Lelchllin’s Quamash. —Under 
the name of Camassia Leiehtlini hybrida, 
bulbs of some pretty Quamashes have been 
in commerce for several years. The 
flowers of the typical Iveiehtlini are 
somewhat dull in colour, hut these hybrids 
are superior in this respect, and the white 
varieties are considerably purer than those 
of that species. The flowers I have here 
are wonderfully varied in hue. There are 
some of a deep purple-blue, others, of a 
good him*, and some, again, of a delicate 
shade of the latter colour, in addition to 
the whites already referred to. The spikes 
are good, and the individual flowers large. 
Owing to the war conditions and the neces¬ 
sity of raising food, my bulbs w'ere re¬ 
moved to a drier position than (hey had 
previously had. Last, year and this they 
were, therefore, dwarfer : blit when 
autumn comes I hope to give them a better 
place. These hybrids, if such they are. 
deserve the notice of those who are fond j 
of suinmer-flow’erlng bulbs.— Dumfries. 

Helianthemum amabile fl.-pl. —This double 
Sun Rose has anticipated its sisters by a 
few days, and has been giving a few’ of 
its deep scarlet flowers, which show up 
so well above the foliage, and in this have 
a marked superiority over the other double 
ileliantheiiiums, except its progeny Jubilee 
and Old Gold. It passes under several 
names, and is frequently sold as II. Mrs. 
Earle or Mrs. C’. TV. Earle. Mrs. Earle 
tolls us that “ I have a double-flowered 
scarlet Rock Rose (Sun Rose), not figured 
in any of my books, and wdiich I have 
rarely seen in gardens. It flowers per¬ 
sistently for many months.” This con¬ 
tinuous flowering is one of the great ad- 
vantages of this variety, as it is often in 
bloom until well after the earliest frosts. 
It may not cover itself with bloom so 
thickly as the singles, but It gives plenty 
of flower. Most of the other doubles hide 
their flowers too much, and fail to give 
the display we should expect. II. amabile 
fl.-pl. is also known as II. venustum 
plenum.- -Ess. 

Gentiana acaulis at Caer Rhun. —There 
lias boon n wonderful display of this Gen¬ 


tian in General Gongli’s rock garden this 
year, the blooms not only .exceptionally 
numerous, but of good size, and longer in 
the stem than usual. There were many 
square yards covered by tke great bine 
trumpets, the latter not disposed here and 
there in the niggardly way in which this 
plant often rewards our efforts, but a 
gorgeous throng of many hundreds. Even 
the clefts of the rocks and the margins of 
the w’alks had their Gentians, and quite 
small plants that might be covered by a 
saucer would, perhaps, be bearing a dozen 
blooms. General Gough strongly advocates 
lifting, breaking up, and replanting G. 
acaulis every two or three years, and the 
result attained this year bears testimony 
to this work done in the autumn of 1917. 
The bulk of the plants referred to is 
in ordinary lime-free loam of medium to 
light texture in sloping beds, and nothing 
whatsoever is added. The plants are put 
well down w’hen planted, and the soil 
round them is made very firm.—J. 

Flowering shrubs. —Various species of 
flowering shrubs and trees are now mak¬ 
ing a brave show. Early-flow’ering Mag¬ 
nolias are past their best, and the foliage 
is fast developing. In a few’ days Olearia 
Gunni will be smothered with its small, 
white, Daisy-like flow’ers. Choisya ter- 
nata will in the course of a week be in 
full bloom. Herberts Darwini is at its 
best., and IVeigelas are fast coming into 
flower, while Viburnum Opulus will 
shortly be making a fine display. Wis¬ 
taria sinensis and its w’hite variety are 
about to flow’er in the greatest profusion 
on a souitherh aspect, while near by an 
Aristofochia Sipho is showdng a great 
wealth of flower-buds. White-flowered 
Brooms are now quite a feature, and the 
same with regard to various kinds of 
Crabs. Kerria japonlca, both the single 
and double varieties, has been, and is 
still, very showy, and in the course of a 
few clays the Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis 
frutieosa) wdll be in bloom. Azalea mollis 
is fast coming into flower, and. with the 
continuation of fine weather, Rhododen¬ 
drons wdll be adding their quota to the 
florijl picture. -^Sussex. 

Keep your seed-pots.— In 1910 I sowed 
of my own harvesting a few seeds of 
Coronilla minima, all, apparently, good 
and sound. Shortly after, a solitary seed¬ 
ling api>eared, and ere it got into the rough 
leaf w’.ts cleared off by a slug. The fol¬ 
lowing year two seedlings appeared, and, 
being weakly from the start, made blit 
little headway. In 1918 a further seed¬ 
ling appeared, and, the seed Hugs of the 
previous year gaining strength, the three 
made fairly good plants. Now. nearly 
three years after the sowing of the seeds, 
another seedling has come to light, tije 
whole representing but about a fifth of the 
number of the seeds originally sown, I 
have decided to retain the seed-pot a while 
longer. We live and learn by these things. 
Incidentally, w’e try to contemplate how 
great have been our losses by reason of 
impatience and a too early discarding of 
seed pot or pin. If some amateur who 
sows largely of alpine and hardy plant 
weds would take the matter jn hand and 
make complete records of such things, 
with a view’ to publishing them a few 
years later, future generations of alpine 
gardeners would owe him a lasting debt 
of gratitude, and, w’liile having valuable 
and interesting data to guide him, save, 
probably, many a valuable crop. E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Magnolia stellata. —One of the picturr- 
making subjects at Kcw just now’ is a lino 
s group of tills close to Greenhouse No. 4. 
It will appeal f^|t^|f|i*sit° r according to 
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very large specimen of this tree grew in a 
small garden attached to an old mill «t 
Dorking, where it attracted a good deal of 
attention every spring. There is also a 
tine specimen in the gardens at Gunners- 
bury House. 


the way it is approached. From the main 
entrance on the green or from the opposite 
direction by the path from the big Palm 
house, the visitor will notice nothing ex¬ 
traordinary. If, on 1 lie other hand, he 
happens to approach it from the rock gar¬ 
den, it will cause him to exclaim “ What’s 
that? ” the moment he catches sight of it. 
The reason for this is twofold. The plants 
in some measure lean in the rock garden 
direction, while the stretch of lawn in the 
foreground of the group mirrors the Mag¬ 
nolia into wondrous life and beauty. At 
a hundred yards away there was presented 
to view an informal cloud of the purest 
white, the array of expanded blossoms 
shutting out at the distance named any 
suggestion of twig or branch. I have seen 
it again and again in shrubbery borders, 
where it is often planted for the protec¬ 
tion of the flowers from spring frosts, but 
in no instance that I recall lias it appeared 
to tiie same advantage as in the position 
above indicated. Obviously, environment 
means much to certain plants, and tlie 
subject of this note is a case in point.— 


VIBURNUM CARLESI. 

Tins is undoubtedly a valuable introduc¬ 
tion. It makes a shapely bush, its tube¬ 
like flowers, produced in terminal, 
rounded clusters eacli 3 inches across, 
being pink in the bud, gradually becoming 
white as the blooms expand, and quite as 
fragrant as the best of the Daphnes. So 
far, it appears to be quite hardy. AS a 
flowering shrub which does not require a 
vast, amount of room to develop, this de¬ 
serves attention. 

-This is one of the choicest introduc¬ 
tions of recent years. A native of Korea, 
it was sent from that country to the nur¬ 
sery of L. Boehmer and Co., Yokohama, 
about thirty years ago, and in 1902 a plant 
was received at Kew. For several years 


Peat soil fallacy for hardy Heaths.— 

“ Clonbrook ” (page 238), commenting on 
my note on this subject, suggests that I 
should “ study geology, especially the 
limestone formation.” Cradled amid lime¬ 
stone hills, and the son of a father famous 
in his day for his knowledge of practical 
geology, and a good gardener withal, it is 
not unnatural that I early obtained a 
smattering of both. The potentialities of 
plants in their relation to limestone soils I 
know something of, too. But the intent of 
my note was not of these things, but 
rather with a view to disabuse the minds 
of any whom it may concern of the almost 


More new Freesias. —The year 1919 pro¬ 
mises to become more or less notorious in 
regard to the Freesla, no less than eight 
varieties so far having been granted 
Awards of Merit, each of them a marked 
advance upon existing sorts in respect of 
colour or in some other way. The latest 
coiners are from Mr. H. Dalrymple, South¬ 
ampton, a new exhibitor whom we do not 
remember before, who sent up to the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 8th about a 
score of new r varieties, some of them of 
extraordinary colour tones, quite removed 
from anything yet seen in these plants. 
From these the Floral Committee selected 
three of the most promising and distinct. 
They are named Goldfinch, of intense rich 
orange with burnt orange blotch : Bartley 
Rose, of a rosy-carmine hue, the corolla 
white, internally striped with red ; and 
Bartley Mauve, of deep or violet-mauve 
tone, the three lower segments of the 
corolla delicately feathered with white. 
All are delightfully fragrant. These and 
t lie novelties preceding them this year are 
of a more or less epoch-making character, 
and by their distinctive shades and pro¬ 
nounced self colours, getting right away 
from the washy nondescript things of the 
]*ast decade, render the future full of hope 
and possibility for a new and wondrously 
Improved race of these plants.—J. S. S. 

The Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum).— 
Whatever its associations, this is a very 
beautiful tree, rarely failing to bear an 
abundant crop of rose-coloured flowers In 
May. It is widely distributed in South 
Europe and the Orient, and is quite hardy 
in the British Isles, where it is sometimes 
met with as a bush, and at other times as 
a tree with a moderately sized trunk, vary¬ 
ing In height from 20 feet to 40 feet. Many 
of the Leguminosic bear compound leaves, 
but in this case they are simple and 
rounded, with a heart-shaped base. They 
usually vary from 2£ inches to 31 inches in 
diameter, and are glaucous-green. The 
flowers appear in profusion, and not only 
are they borne from the younger wood, but 
also in clusters from the older branches, 
and even from the trunk, sometimes ap¬ 
pearing within a few inches of the ground. 
It must be planted in an open, sunny posi¬ 
tion in well-drained, loamy soil, and if at 
any time it is necessary to cut away any 
branches, care must be taken to protect 
all wounds with coal-tar as soon as made, 
for it is peculiarly susceptible to attack 
by the coral spot fungus (Nectria cinna- 
barina), which obtains a good foothold by 
broken bark unprotected by tar or other 
antiseptic substanc^^A-few ypads Jt ago a 
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Viburnum Carlesi at Lilford Hall, Noithants. 


it grew slowly, and fears were entertained 
as tb its hardiness ; but. as may be seen 
from the figure of a plant that has been 
at home in a Midland garden for several 
years, Ibis is an erroneous idea. After it 
once became well established, however, 
growth was more rapid, and it required 
no protection. It forms a bush 3 feet or 
4 feet high, and produces dense heads, 2 
inches to 3 inches across, of waxy-white 
flowers, flushed witli pink on the outside, 
and deliciously fragrant. It has been 
found to give the best results in rather 
light, open soil containing peat or leaf- 
mould. Growth from cuttings is very 
slow for two or three years. A. G. 

-This is a Korean species, and the 

choicest of 1 lie Viburnum family. It 
forms a rather small, rounded bush, from 
3 feet to 4 feet in height. The flowers, 
pale flesh-pink, turning to pure white with 
age, are deliciously fragrant, and borne in 
a closely i aefr<rd;;!!roMhtl?d cluster about 


universal, though fallacious, belief that a 
peat soil was an absolute essential in the 
cultivation of hardy Heaths. The dan¬ 
ger of such a belief is that it has kept 
these precious plants out of many gardens 
far too long, and, as ‘‘old traditions die 
hard,” the medium of Gardening was re¬ 
quisitioned to expose the fallacy. I plant 
hardy Heaths freely, and introduce them 
into all gardens where possible. Recently 
it was into a garden resting on chalk to a 
great depth, and I did the only thing pos¬ 
sible—viz., introduced a superabundance 
of leaf soil, the real thing, from Oak and 
Beech, to make them what they are—per¬ 
fectly happy. Mr. Bean, in his work on 
Trees and Shrubs,” says of these 
Heaths: ‘‘They thrive in almost any soil 
that is not strongly impregnated with cal¬ 
careous matter ; but Erica carnea, E. 
mediterranea, E. Darleyensis, E. clnerea, 
and possibly others, can be grown even in 
such soils.”— IIeatii Lover. 
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;; inches across. In favourable weather 
they last in good condition for three 
weeks. The plant is perfectly hardy, but, 
owing to its early season of flowering 
(April and May), it is advisable to select 
a sheltered spot for it, or the flowers 
might be spoilt by late frosts and cold 
winds. It should be planted in a well- 
drained situation, the most suitable soil 
being a mixture of good loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and coarse sand. It is easily pro¬ 
lyl gated from cuttings inserted at the end 
ot July in a frame with slight bottom 
heat. For a year or two growth is slow, 
but when the plants attain a height of 
G inches they produce? shoots much more 
freely, and commence to flower when quite 
small.—F. W. G. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

I purpose planting a collection of flow’er- 
ing shrubs on rather sandy soil, not very 
light, on a strip of ground about 20 feet 
wide, 100 feet long, guarded by a bank 
.about 10 feet to 12 feet high facing S.S.W. 

1 wish, if it is possible, to have something 
flowering all the year round. Would you 
kindly give your advice as to w’hat I should 
plant, deciduous, or evergreen? A. T. 

Ret gate. 

I In the following list of flowering shrubs 
we have endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
give a selection that will keep up.a display 
throughout the greater part of the year. 
As we know that there is a good deal of 
chalk in your neighbourhood we do not 
feel sure that Rhododendrons would give 
satisfaction. You will, of course, be able 
to judge by their behaviour in local gar¬ 
dens. As the planting of these shrubs w ill 
be permanent, the ground should, in the 
first place, be prepared for their reception 
by being trenched, and, as the soil is some¬ 
what sandy, any manure available may be 
mixed with it. Cow-manure is the best for 
sandy soils. At the same time, the differ¬ 
ent shrubs may, in fairly good soil, do 
without any manure at all. The heights 
given can only be taken as approximate, 
but the different subjects can, if needed, 
be kept dow T n to the height named. 

Ev erg keens. — Berbeiis Aquifoiium, 

2 feet to 4 feet, yellow, February. Ber- 
beris Darwini, 0 feet to 12 feet, orange, 
April and May. Berberis stenophylla. 
G feet to 10 feet, yellow, April and May. 
Oennothus Carmen, 4 feet to G feet, pink, 
July and August. Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles, 4 feet to G feet, rich blue, July 
and August. Ceanothus Leon Simon, 4 feet 
to G feet, pale blue, July and August. 
Clioisya ternata, G feet to 10 feet, white, 
May. Cistus ladaniferus, 3 feet to 5 feet, 
white, July. Cistus Loreti, 3 feet to 4 feet, 
white and crimson, July. Cistus .pur- 
pureus, 3 feet to 4 feet, reddish-purple, 
July. Cotoneaster microphylla, 2 feet to 

3 feet, white, April. Escallouia macrantha, 
G feet to 8 feet, crimson, summer. Helian- 
themums in variety, low'-growing, various, 
summer. Osmanthus Deiavayi, 4 feet to 
5 feet, white, April. Viburnum Tinus, 
G feet to 10 feet, white, autumn. Vinca 
major, creeping, blue, spring and summer. 
Vinca minor, creeping, blue, spring and 
summer. 

Deciduous. —Abelia rupestris, 3 feet to 

4 feet, blush, summer. Berbeiis Tliun- 
bergi, 3 feet to G feet, yellow', spring. Ber- 
beris Wilsons?, 2 feet to 4 feet, yellow', 
spring. Buddleia globosa, 12 feet to 15 
feet, rich yellow, June. Buddleia varia¬ 
bles Veitcliiana, 10 feet to 15 feet, lilac- 
purple, July to October. Caryopteris 
inaslacaTillius. 4 feet to G feet, violet-blue, 
October. Cyflonia jnponica cardinalis, 4 
feet to 10 feet, scarlet, February and 
March. CydoniaVjtt^omca nivaiis. 4 feet 
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to 10 feet, white, February and March. 
Cydonia Maulei, 2 feet to 3 feet, orange- 
red, April to June. Cytisus albue, 10 feet, 
white, spring. Cytisus purpureus, 1£ feet, 
purple. May. Cytisus scoparius Andreanus, 

({ feet, yellow' and crimson, spring. Daphne 
Mezereum album, 3 feet to 5 feet, white, 
February and March. Daphne Mezereum 
rubrum, 3 feet to 5 feet, red, February and 
March. Desmodium penduliflorum, 4 feet 
to G feet, rosy-purple, September. Deutzia 
discolor, 5 feet to G feet, pink, spring. 
Deutzia scabra caudidissimn, G feet to 10 
feet, white, June. EscnlIonia Philippiana, 

5 feet to 8 feet, white, July. Euerypliin 
piunatifolia, 10 feet to 15 feet, white, July 
and August. Exoeliorda grandiflora, G feet 
to 10 feet, white, May. Forsythia inter¬ 
media spectabilis, G feet to 8 feet, yellow, 
spring. Forsythia suspensa, 8 feet to 10 
feet, yellow', February and March. 
Fuchsias, hardy, 2 feet to G feet, various, 
summer and autumn. Genista hispanica, 
1£ feet, yellow', May and June. Genista 
tiuctoria flore-ploho, 1J feet, yellow', sum¬ 
mer. llamamelis arborea, S feet to 10 feet, 
yellow', w'inter. Hamamelis mollis, G feet 
to 8 feet, yellow, winter. Hamamelis 
Ziiccariniana, G feet to 8 feet, lemon- 
yellow, winter. Hedysarum multijugum, 

3 feet, rosy-magenta, summer. Hibiscus 
syriaeus in variety, G feet to 10 feet, 
various, end of summer. Hydrangea 
arboreseens grandiflora, 4 feet to G feet, 
white, July. Hydrangea Hortensia, 4 feet 
to 8 feet, pink, summer. Hydrangea paui- 
culata grandiflora, 8 feet to 10 feet, w'h[te, 
August. Hypericum Moserianum, 1$ feet, 
yellow, July to October. Hypericum 
patulum Henryi, 3 feet to 4 feet, yellow, 
July to October. Kerria japonica flore- 
pleno, G feet, yellow, April and May. 
Leycesteria forinosa, 4 feet to 5 feet, 
purplish, August and September. Lonlcera 
Macki, 8 feet to 10 feet, white, June. 
Magnolia stellata, 2 feet to G feet, white, 
April. Magnolia Watsoni, 4 feet, white, 
June and July. Pieonla Moutan in variety, 

4 feet to 5 feet, various, May. Philadel- 
plius grandiflorus, 10 feet to 12 feet, white. 
July. Phlladelphus Lemoinel, 4 feet, 
white, June. Philadeli)hus Lemoinei 
Avalanche, G feet, W'hite, June. Phila- 
delphus purpureo-maculatus, 6 feet, white 
and purple, June. Potentilla Veitchi, 3 
feet, w'hite, July. Prfinus japonica alba- 
pleua, 4 feet to 5 feet, w'hite, early May. 
Primus japonica rosea-plena, 4 feet to 5 
feet, pink, early May. Rliodotypoe kerri- 
oides, G feet, white, May. Rhus Cotinus, 
G feet to 10 feet, pinkish, late summer. 
Kibes aureum, 4 feet to G feet, yellow', 
April. Ribes sanguineum, 4 feet to 0 feet, 
rosy-red, April. Ribes sanguineum albi- 
dum, 4 feet to G feet, whitish, April. Ribes 
sanguineum splendens, 4 feet to G feet, 
blood-red, April. Rubus deliciosus, 0 feet 
to 8 feet, w’hite, May. Spartium junceum, 
G feet to 10 feet, yellow, July. Spiraea 
Anthony Waterer. 1J feet, crimson, August 
and September. Spiraea arguta, 5 feet to 
8 feet, w'hite, April. Spiriea bracteata, 4 
feet to 0 feet, white, June. Spiraea 
japonica (callosa), 3 feet to 5 feet, rosy- 
red, summer. Spinea Douglasi, 4 feet to 
G feet, rose, July. Spira-a Lindleyana, 10 
feet to 15 feet, white, August. Styrax 
japonieum, S feet to 12 feet, white, July. 
Syringa (Lilac) in variety, various, May 
and June. Tamarix pentandra. G feet to 

5 feet, pink, August. Viburnum Carleei, 
3 feet to 4 feet, w'hite, April and May. 
Viburnum plieatum, G feet to 8 feet, white, 
summer. Weigela (Diervilla) of sorts, 
G feet to S feet, w’hite to crimson, June. 

Besides these there are many shrubs 
whose bright-coloured fruits in autumn 
form for a time a very attractive feature 
Prominent among them are Berberis of 
sorts, many of the Cotoneasters, Euony- 


n-us, Pernettya mucronata and its varie¬ 
ties, the Pyracantha, and Skimmia.] 


MEDITERRANEAN HEATH. 

I should be obliged if you would kindly 
identify the Hegth, of which I sent you a 
few' sprays last week. Is it the type Erica 
medlterranea, or is it E. m. hiberuica? In 
a recent issue of Gardening a correspon¬ 
dent wrote abbut the latter variety. The 
plant from which the sprays were cut is 
growing in my water garden at Lindville, 
Cork, where I planted it over twenty years 
ago. 1 purchased it as Mediterranean 
Heath. It was then about 3 feet in height ; 
it is now over 7 feet, 7 feet through in one 
direction, and 8 feet in another, and is 
generally at its best about the middle Of 
May. It is fairly often seen about Cork, 
and always goes by the above name. The 
late Mr. W. E. Gumbleton, when walking 
through my garden a year or two before 
his death, saw this shrub in full flower, 
aud remarked, “ What a splendid speci¬ 
men of Mediterranean Heath!” I have 
never seen another attaining the dimen¬ 
sions of this plant. I brought a layer 
over,jand planted it in my garden here ten 
to twelve years ago. It is nowr about 3 
feet high, but shows no sign of flowering 
yet. We are three or four weeks later 
than Cork. The flowers may be a good 
deal faded when they reach you, as they 
came to me first. Is there any other Erica 
that grows as tall as this plant? And do 
you think it Is the E. medlterranea or 
E. m. liibernlea ?— CeCjl A. P. Osborne, 
The Drove, Old Cotton * Norwich. 

[The specimen you send 19 Erica medi- 
terranea.—E d.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Berberis stenophylla. —A group of this is 
very beautiful now', the second w’eek in 
May, for the plants are a mass of fragrant 
golden blossoms. It is easily one of the 
twelve best shrubs grown in our gardens, 
for it is perfectly hardy, thrives in almost 
any kind of soil, even in that of a sandy 
nature, is a good evergreen of graceful out¬ 
line and never fails to blossom freely. Of 
hybrid origin, its parents are two Chilean 
species, the handsome, dark-leaved, orange- 
flowered B. Darwini and the miserable 
tiny-leaved and small-tiow’ered B. empe- 
trifolia. The hybrid resembles the latter 
in Its arching branches and small, narrow' 
leaves, the influence of B. Darwini being 
noticeable in the vigorous grow'tb, colour 
of leaves, and free-flow’erlng. When seeds 
of B. stenophylla are sown a great deal of 
variation is noticeable among the seed¬ 
lings, some bearing a resemblance to the 
tw'o parents and others to B. stenophylla 
itself. Under natural conditions it grows 
about 10 feet high with a considerable 
spread of fine, interlaced branches. The 
flow r ers are borne in short racemes from 
almost every bud on the previous year's 
growth, the normal flowering time being 
from the latter part of April until the 
middle of May. It is seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage when planted in groups on banks 
or among a thin growth of trees, but is 
also an excellent plant for lawns and 
shrubberies and for informal hedges. 
When grown as a hedge it should be given 
loamy soil and be planted about 1£ feet 
or 2 feet betw'een the plants. After flower- 
ing. it must be clipped hard back, then left 
unpruned until after the next flowering 
time. Ordinary bushes do not require 
pruning. It is a difficult plant to move 
after it has attained a height of 3 feet and 
ought to/be placed in permanent places 
while quite small. Cuttings may be rooted 
if taken during July or early August and 
dibbled into sandy soil in a cold frame 
kept close.Ttr^ii ffen 
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THE THRO AT-WORT 

(TRACIIELIUM CCERULEUM). 

It is only lilting in these days, when too 
Minch dependence is placed upon subjects 
that are chiefly remarkable for their 
showy properties, to draw attention to 
this comparatively modest plant. Those 
who are in search of a plant that will do 
jrood service from the middle of August 
<or sooner if need he) until the end of 
September (if kept hack under a north 
wall) cannot do better than turn their at¬ 
tention to the plant in question. It is of 
the easiest possible culture. It may be 
propagated in the spring by cuttings taken 
from the base close to the soil, some of 
which, it is quite possible, will have roots 
of their own. Such as these will make 
capital plants to flower the same season 
in 0-inch pots, being afterwards cared for 
Ic grow on the following spring, so as to 
provide a set of larger plants if need be. 


Seedlings can also be readily raised, but 
when this plan is adopted, it is advisable 
to sow the seed as soon as it is ripe. This 
plan will provide a better plant than if 
spring sowing be adopted, it being pos¬ 
sible to keep a goodly number of seedlings 
in a shallow box or pan through the win¬ 
ter in a cool greenhouse. In any case, 
this plant may be treated as being as 
hardy as Chrysanthemums from cuttings, 
or even more so. lor large conservatories 
this but little-known plant will do spe¬ 
cially good service at a season when any 
novelty is a pleasing change. The best 
trusses of violet-blue flowers are produced 
on the terminals, hut the lateral shoots 
on strong plants will also yield a good 
display. Scarcely any Insect will cause 
trouble when close attention to watering 
and syringing is given, which in either 
case may be liberal. The best compost is 
loam and leaf-mould with a little sand, 
potting being done in a fairly firm manner. 
Of this blue Throat-wort there is also a 
white variety, but it is not so effective as 
the type. Spring-struck cuttings will 
make dwarfer plairfs'Than scciUlnfes^ 
Digitized by CT|(J 


BEGONIAS IX FLOWER. 

It is questionable if there is any other 
genus of plants, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the Pelargonium, that keeps up 
such a succession of blooms throughout 
the year as do the different species and 
varieties of Begonia. The introduction, 
about forty years ago, of the distinct 
Begonia socotra na had a far-reaching 
e/Tect, as the many hybrids in the produc¬ 
tion of which it has played a jmrt t ide over 
what was a comparatively dull period with 
Begonias—namely, late autumn and win¬ 
ter. The hybrids distributed by Messrs. 
Veiteh, of which John Ileal was the first, 
were obtained by -the crossing of B. soco- 
t ran a with different members of the 
tuberous-rooted section. These are the 
autumn and early winter flow^erers, wfliile 
in the new year wo have the different mem¬ 
bers of the Gloire de Lorraine group. This 
now embraces several distinct kinds. One 


of the latest, which lias become a general 
favourite in a short time, is Mrs. J. A. 
Petersen, which came to us from America. 
It is of eomiwet habit, while the foliage is 
of a pretty bronzy shade, which serves ad¬ 
mirably as a setting to the ruby-red blos¬ 
soms. Another Begonia that comes into 
bloom quite early in the new- year is Gloire 
de Sceaux, a tall, bold-growing kind, with 
handsome bronzy leaves and rose-coloured 
flowers. A striking species, and an old 
one, too, is Begonia manicata, which was 
introduced from Mexico so long ago as 
1S42. This, which flowers in early spring, 
will often keep up a succession for a long 
time. Though the individual blossoms, 
which are borne in erect pauicles, are 
small, they are exceedingly numerous. 
Begonia seinperflorens well deserves its 
sjiecific name, for it may be had In flow-er 
practically all the year round. Two very 
desirable varieties are Gloire de (,'liate- 
iaine (.pink) and luminosn (deep scarlet). 
Probably on account of its free-flow’ering 
qualities. It. semporflorens has been 
largely employed by the hybridist. An 
extremely useful variety, known as B. 


semperflorens gigautea rosea, is the result 
of a cross between this species and B. 
Lynchiana, a native of Colombia. This 
last is of a somewhat ungainly habit, but 
with brightly coloured flow-er.s. The 
hybrid forms a hold, shapely plant, and is 
in every way desirable. Other hybrids of 
It. semperflorehs are Carrierei, a small 
white-flowered kind, and always in bloom. 
Corbeille de Feu, the result of a union 
w T itli It. fuehsioides, forms a good, buuhy 
plant, with scarlet flow’ers. As a fair¬ 
sized specimen, it is most effective in the 
greenhouse, and will flower for months 
together. 

Among other garden forms is the tall- 
growing President Carnot, with massive, 
drooping clusters of rosy-carmine-coloured 
flowers. This is probably a variety in 
wdiose production the tall growing B. coc- 
cinea, a native of Brazil, has played a 
part. A very old and useful hybrid is It. 
Weltoniensis, raised from the iutercross- 
ing of It. Sutherland!, with coppcry- 
orange-coloured flowers, and B. Dregei, 
whose blossoms are white. B. Wel¬ 
toniensis forms a freely branched, rather 
upright plant, which keeps up a profusion 
of pink flow r ers during the summer 
months. Next to mention of the garden 
forms are the numerous varieties of the 
tuberous-rooted section, which arc, after 
their winter sleep, just coming into bloom. 
The fact that they have all been evolved 
from comparatively few series is marvel¬ 
lous when the wide range of colour and 
form that exists among them is taken into 
consideration. To one who remembers the 
first hybrid of this section, Chelsoni, the 
vast improvement: that has taken place is 
very manifest. The fine, shapely flowers 
that now prevail among the doubles are 
very different from the early ones. Among 
the 

True species there are some very de¬ 
sirable kinds, in addition to those pre¬ 
viously mentioned, particularly B. 
Evansiana, a tuberous-rooted species from 
China, which flowers throughout the sum¬ 
mer ; B. fuehsioides, with a profusion of 
small scarlet flowers ; B. gracilis, an up¬ 
right-growing, tuberous kind, with a pro¬ 
fusion of rosy-coloured flowers ; B. glauco- 
phylla (syn. IL undulata), of creeping 
growth, with a kind of salmon-rod- 
coloured blossoms. This forms a very suit¬ 
able plant for a large’hanging basket. 
Others are B. Haageana, which is quite a 
bold bush, with massive clusters of blush- 
coloured flowers ; B. meialiica, well wortli 
growing for the sake of its handsome 
bronzed foliage ; B. nitida, the first 
Begonia introduced into Europe : and B. 
Rex, a stove, fme-foliaged plant, repre¬ 
sented now* by varieties innumerable. 

Taken altogether, the genus Begonia is 
an extensive one, but many of them are of 
botanical interest only. I do not claim to 
have enumerated all the best, but have 
simply referred to a few thoroughly good 
kinds. __ W. T. 

Zonal Pelargoniums which have made 
satisfactory growth need plenty of air in 
fine weather, and see they do not suffer 
from want of water. Remove specimen 
Zonal and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums and Fuch¬ 
sias from their winter quarters, cut out 
dead wood, stake, and retrain if neces¬ 
sary, and top-dress after removing some 
of the old material. Then place in genial 
warmth to promote new growth, and get 
them well clothed with foliage before the 
time comes to harden them off. Agapan- 
thus, Myrtles, Hydrangea^, etc., should 
also l>e overhauled and cleaned. They will 
do well in a cold house. Sow seed of the 
stellate and large-flowered varieties of 
Cineraria for early flowering, also of 
Celosia plumosa and Solan um capsi- 

castrum.—A.OWpinal from 
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SPRING WORK AMONG FERNS. 

Tiie spring is a busy time for the gardener 
in general, and not less so for the Fern 
grower than for the cultivator of other 
«l»ecialities. It is also a most interesting 
time, inasmuch as the i»eriod of greatest 
activity is at hand. It is necessary to ex¬ 
amine into the results of winter storms 
and frosts—some Ferns may have, been 
disturbed or partially uprooted, and these 
should be made firm and replanted, or top- 
dressed with fresh material. Eulbils 
.should be lagged down in fresh librous soil 
in which they will soon begin to make 
roots. A small bell-glass as a covering is 
a great help'to the bulbil just commencing 
an indeiKUident life, and it is well worth 
while to give it in the case of rare and 
valuably varieties. It is well, too, to look 
over the collection and see that the plants 
are not overcrowded, since the new fronds 
will often be double, the length of those of 
the previous year, and, consequently, 
Ferns which had plenty of room last year 
may be crowded as soon as the new fronds 
are develoi>ed. The wise grower will at¬ 
tend to this before growth begins, and give 
more room where necessary, since it is in¬ 
judicious to disturb Ferns when In full 
growth. The early spring is probably the 
best time for dividing and replanting de¬ 
ciduous Ferns, such as Athyriums and 
Eastrea monlana, although for the ever-, 
green sjieeios I prefer the early autunuf, 
when growth has nearly ceased. Ferns 
which have become masses of small crowns 
may be pulled to pieces, and will gain 
greatly by the process. The small crowns, 
some of them, perhaps, with few or no 
roots, will require a little extra protection 
and coddling until they have become estab¬ 
lished. In the case of Ferns under glass, 
whether in pots or planted out, but especi¬ 
ally the former, it Is necessary to see that 
they do not sutler from lack of moisture. 
Since no fronds are being produced, one is 
"apt to imagine that the plants are at rest. 
This Is, however, far from being the case: 
the roots are actively at. work, and, in the 
case of evergreen species, abundant 
evaporation takes place from the -old 
fronds. During March, Ferns which are 
apparently dormant will often lie found to 
be dry at the roots unless carefully 
watched. Drought at this season is, of 
course, fatal to the beauty and vigour of 
the new fronds, and may even result in the 
death of valuable plants. As the spring is 
the time lor thinning and getting rid of 
surplus stock, it is also the best time for 
the acquisition of new varieties, as the 
Ferns can be immediately placed in their 
permanent quarters and will make their 
new growth without a check. Newly- 
planted Ferns, however, require to be care¬ 
fully watched and protected from drying 
winds until thoroughly established. Con¬ 
trary to the expenw-wiee of the tliiwer and 
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vegetable grower, the spring is not the 
time for sowing spores of Ferns. These 
should be sown in the early autumn or 
late summer, i.e., as soon as jiossible after 
they are rii>e. A sharp look-out should 
now be kept for the earliest apjiearanee of 
the larva* of the green and white fly, which 
can often he found on the old fronds before 
the new ones appear. As soon as one of 
these creatures is seen the house or frame 
should lie fumigated, or, if the Ferns are 
in the open air, they shoyld be thoroughly 
syringed with some suitable insecticide. 
Much trouble and disfigurement of the 
Ferns will thus be avoided by prompt 
action.— RritUfi Fern Gazette. 


POTTING FERNS. 

Ferns are oftentimes over-i>otted from 
some mistaken view or other of their re¬ 
quirements. I knew two growers of Ferns 
who used to keep their plants in what 
some would think a far too restricted con¬ 
dition at tiie root. Not so, however, for 
the plants were the picture of health. In 
one instance i>articularly the plants were 
in such small i>ots as to necessitate their 
being stood in pans similar to those used 
by some who force Strawberries. This was 
requisite to safeguard them against any 
oversight in watering. Some might urge 
that rejMitting would have been more de¬ 
sirable. That, however,•would have meant 
increased vigour with mow* room required 
to grow them than could he conveniently 
spared uihKt the circumstances. In the 
other instance the plants were apparently 
given the best of soil suited to each kind: 
this, combined with careful potting, had 
the desired results. These latter were 
usually in rather larger iwits than the 
former, being more what might be termed 
half specimens, the plants themselves, the 
picture of health, being difficult to beat in 
competition when examples of much larger 
plants were pitted against them. These 
instances are cited to show that the over- 
potting of Ferns is a fallacy. This is done 
without doubt with good intentions, but, 
all the same, wrong in practice. For a 
time the plants may thrive well, and all 
seem to be going on as satisfactorily as one 
could desire, hut the time comes when the 
soil gets into a sour and inert condition. 
This is not the result of the Ferns appro¬ 
priating the nutriment in the soil nearly 
so much as it is of related waterings, 
which .pend the best of their properties 
away through the drainage hole instead of 
being assimilated by the plants through 
t he roots. When a plant is potted before 
its proper time the roots rush away again 
into the fresh soil a long time before they 
have withdrawn all the nourishment from 
their previous shift: this will tend possibly 
to greater vigour for a time, but decline 
conics all the sooner through the roots be¬ 


ing spread over a greater siiace, thus not 
in many cases being able to absorb the 
properties of the soil whilst it is still in a 
fit condition. This vigorous growth for a 
time has to be supported, but when the 
season of rest (or partially so) comes 
round, then there is often a i>erceptiblo 
decline. 

The best plan to adopt with Ferns is to 
give moderate shifts only, and the better 
the soil, the better will be the ultimate re¬ 
sults. Poor soil, to which some fertiliser 
has been added, may answer for a time 
and he an incentive to rapid growth; but 
when this is exhausted, then the plant 
quickly becomes lmi>overished unless it be 
reputedly fed. In the first case to which 
I alluded the grower used to water his 
Ferns with weak guano-water with the 
best results. When Ferns are well potted 
and in a firm manner com pa red with soft- 
wooded plants in general, using good soil, 
the growth they make will be much more 
enduring. Thus treated, they can lie 
watered far more liberally than when the 
soil is ivoor or has a tendency to be sour. 
I have noticed particularly when growing 
Gymnogrannnas what an amount of water 
they will take when the soil is in good 
condition ami, of course, full of \Toots. 
When Adinntum eunealum is grown under 
what might Ik* termed a generous treat¬ 
ment—that is, freely potted— the pinna* 
will be considerably larger, and, if they 
are also shaded, of a much deeper green. 
Such a growth is never of sj lasting a 
character; it has a tendency to damp off if 
overcrowded, while if used in a cut state ; t 
will not last nearly so long as well- 
hardened fronds from plants grown under 
less congenial conditions. Some Ferns, 
such as the Pavallius and Gleichenias, for 
instance, are very shallow rooters, pre¬ 
ferring to root near the surface. The 
creeping rhizomes of these Ferns root as 
they extend when they come into contact 
with the soil; hence shallow imus or lots 
drained at least half-way up should be 
used for these and similar rooting kinds. 
It is not advisable to be led away with tin? 
idea that shifting a stock of Ferns is neces¬ 
sary more than once in a season; young 
quick-growing seedlings may, it is true, 
need the second shift, whilst, on tiie other 
hand, many Ferns with good management 
will stand over for two years. Even Tree- 
Ferns, when grown on from small pots, do 
not require such frequent repotting. Some 
Ferns, such, for Instance, as the various 
forms of Pterin erotica, 1‘. serrulata, and 
the smaller types of the Aspleniums. seem 
to be peculiarly adapted for cultivation in 
small pots. F. 


NOTES AM) REVUES. 

Ferns under glass. —The young fronds 
of recently cut-over plants are now coming 
along very rapidly, and some damage to 
the tender fronds will ensue unless pre¬ 
cautionary measures an respect of shading 
are attended to. It is a trifle -too early to 
shade the roof permanently, and make¬ 
shift si ladings can be used by the aid of a 
few Bamboo canes anil some scrim or tif¬ 
fany. As the fronds harden, less shade 
may bo given, until, when the season is 
further advanced, a thin shade of any of 
the usual powders—whiting, Summer 
Cloud, or what not—may be applied to the 
glass. At this time, should there bo a 
stray snail or two in tiie house, it will be 
attracted by the tender frondage, and 
even a single snail can do great damage 
in a night. Search ought to be made 
nightly round about 10 p.m. until the in¬ 
truder is accounted for. More water will 
now be needed.—AV. McG. 

Ferns, injury to (./. G .).—The insect at¬ 
tacking your Fern is a weevil—the black 
Vine weevil—a most destructive pest, both 
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effect in the garden (luring the month of 
May. The chief point is to plant the best 


than the strong, sturdy-growing kinds that 
grace our gardens in May. These nil 
spring from T. Gesneriana, and, while 
possessing infinite variety of colour, have 


from black to pure white—far exceeding 
those of the earlier sorts. We want in self 
colours more Tulii)s, such as White Swan, 
Bouton d’Or, Golden Crown (here figured), 
Golden Eagle, etc. Among the species there 
are, too, many handsome kinds, such as 
T. elegans, T. Didieri, T. fulgens, T. Kauf- 
manniann, T. Kolpakowskiana, T. macro- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 

MAY-FLOWERING TCLIPS. 

Thesis are unsuriussed for a brilliant 



May-flower mg Tulip Golden Crown. 


self-coloured kinds in quantity, for beauti¬ 
ful as a single bloom of the striped or 
flaked Tulip may be, it is only the self- 
coloured forms that can be relied on to 
give the finest display. The early-flower¬ 
ing kinds, descended from T. suaveolens, 
are certainly very useful in several ways, 
but, to my ouind./fTfry .arc lCisfvaJuable 
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the same form and stately habit as the 
parent. These late Tulijvs, coming after 
th^ Daffodils, are precious garden flowers, 
and are worthy of far more extended culti¬ 
vation. Most of the flowers are borne on 
strong, stately stems, and need no support, 
giving to the garden when they are in 
flower a beauty and variety of colour— 


speila, T. retroflexa (recently figured in 
these pages), and T. vitellina. For the 
town garden there are few more useful 
plants than the May-flowering Tulips, and 
which invariably do well, provided the 
bulbs are lifted when the foliage has 
rij>ened off and replanted in October. 

Original from F - D - 
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AMONG THE IIAHDY FLOWERS. 


Montbiietias. —So far as I can see, Mont- 
brctias are not properly attended to by 
most of us who grow flowers for pleasure. 
We plant a few conns and leave them 
alone until the clump which forms is far 
too crowded. Then it inevitably happens 
that there are fewer flowers and the spikes 
and single blooms are not so good as if 
we gave the Montbretia a fair chance. It 
seems to be good practice to lift the corms 
every two years at least, to pick out the 
small ones and replant the bigger ones a 
little apart. If wanted, the smaller corms 
can be put into a nursery bed to grow on, 
and this is always desirable with the finer 
varieties, such as the grand new ones like 
Prometheus, Star of the East, and others 
raised in England. There is one great ad¬ 
vantage possessed by the Montbretia over 
many other autumn flowering plants. It 
needs no slicks. The newer Montbretias 
are high in price, but one or two corms 
will increase quickly and give a nice little 
group in a few years, especially if attended 
to in the way I indicate above. 

Hardy Fuchsias.— Last autumn 1 was 
looking over a collection of Fuchsias in a 
greenhouse, and when I came home 1 
looked at the two hardy ones in my gar¬ 
den and wished that some one would give 
us a variety of colours in these. I believe 
there is a small set of French raised 
hybrid hardy Fuchsias, and a friend once 
showed me a little one called Bouquet 
which was quite nice, but too small for 
ordinary gardening, though suitable for a 
rockery. Wlmt I should like to see would 
he tali growing Fuchsias with the grace¬ 
ful habit possessed by some of the varieties 
and bearing flowers of different colours, 
such as we now see in those for green¬ 
house use. I am thinking more particu¬ 
larly of those of which Lord Beaconsfield 


seemed to have been one of the earliest 
and also some with white corollas. There 
is surely room for work of this kind, and 
1 do not see why it -should not be under¬ 
taken by some enthusiast. 

Meadow Saffrons. —A number of folks 
do not care greatly for the common 
Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autumnale. 
When it is in the garden and divorced 
from its natural setting and support of 
grass it is .specially liable to be knocked 
about and destroyed by the rude weather 
we sometimes have in autumn. The tubes 
arc too long and the flowers too flimsy to 
stand bad weather and heavy rains and 
st rong winds quickly disfigure the clumps. 
Of course we ought to carpet these corms 
with some low plant, but few of these car¬ 
peting plants are uncongenial to slugs and 
snails, which sally forth at night and still 
further disfigure the blooms of the Mea¬ 
dow Saffrons. It is rather exasperating 
to see a nice clump riddled with holes 
caused by these night prowlers. It is true 
Unit this remark applies to the bigger 
Meadow Saffrons as well, but they are 
often stout enough to stand the rough 
whither better than Colchieum autumnale 
and can be planted in the border without 
a earjK’t which would be a refuge for 
slugs. There is a big variety of C. autum¬ 
ns :o called inn jus which stands up much 
bettor, and the grand C. speciosum, or any 
of 1 lie varieties, such as 0. speciosum 
album, will do much better thnn the or¬ 
dinary Meadow Saffron. 


(’roods speciosus. —This is a most beau¬ 
tiful Crocus and since I made Its acquaint¬ 
ance* I am looking forward to -seeing it 
again in the course of each September. It 
is bigger than many of the Crocus species 
ami must be a charming thing indeed when 
it is oi‘cn in big numbers on Grass. 
Even a few corms in the border on a little 
low rockery will afve'tlmse of iLslwho have 
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small gardens intense pleasure. Could we 
only guarantee fine weather in the au¬ 
tumn days the Blue Crocus would become 
a great favourite. 

Spanish Squills. — 1 wonder what Is the 
general opinion of your readers about mix¬ 
ing Spanish Squills (Scilla hispanica) 
when planting them? I generally like 
separate varieties of flowers rather than 
mixed ones, but in the case of the Spanish 
Squills or Wood Hyacinths 1 am uncertain 
as to which Is the better way. I saw last 
year and the year before some delightful 
effects by mixing the colours. In nature 
where these bulbs seem to have sported 
from the original blue the mixed varieties 
look well. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES ON NARCISSI. 

Many of the Narcissi, which are now of 
considerable antiquity, are yet quite as 
good in their way as those of more recent 
date. Whereas novelties can, in view of 
their nnturally high price, be planted but 
sparingly, a comparatively small sum will, 
if carefully and intelligently spent, provide 
a good quantity of some of the better of 
the older Narcissi. For planting freely, 
and at little cost, some prefer Narcissi 
with double flowers, and of these a good 
choice might be made in the old Double 
Yellow (aurantius pleuus) and double 
sulphur lMm'nix. The double forms are, 
perhaps, too heavy for cutting, and in a 
general way the single forms are much 
more freely planted. The choice in this 
direction is wide, and embraces so many 
sections that selection becomes em¬ 
barrassing to the beginner, who is unable 
to determine from a bulb dealer’s cata¬ 
logue what to select and what to reject. I 
Very good sorts for massing in Grass or 
for naturalising in the woodland may be 
named in Golden Spur, princeps, Sir Wat- 
kin, Emperor, Empress, obvallaris, Irisii 
King, Horstieldi, Grandee, and albicans. 
Of the poeticus kinds, p. ornatus is, per¬ 
haps, the best for general use, but in some 
cases N. poetarum does equally well, alike 
in Grass or in the border. Cheap, too, and 
attractive by their delicate perfume are the 
Jonquils, single and double, and they 
ought not to l>e overlooked. Queen Anne’s 
Double Daffodil (N. Cnpax fl.-pl.) is also 
desirable, and although it is not a variety 
which increases very rapidly, its unique 
flowers are always certain to attract atten¬ 
tion. Polyanthus-Narcissi, too, do not call 
for a long purse, and there are many very 
useful and early varieties to be obtained 
quite inexpensively. It is diflicuit to re¬ 
frain from mentioning the many varieties 
which come to the mind, but sufficient has 
been said to indicate that even in these 
days of inflated prices the lover of Narcissi 
who does not strive after novelties may 
find at a reasonable price varieties of merit 
which will adorn the garden, the wood¬ 
land, and the living-room, and which, with 
the very minimum of labour, will last for 
years and go on increasing. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Kniphophia (Tritoma) to flower in Sep¬ 
tember. —I wish to plant a number of 
Kniphophias this year. Could you give 
me the name of the best one for flowering 
in September? I want one of n very bright 
shade of red. The seasons are later here 
than in England, so perhaps I should have 
a variety that flowers in August.—D. R. 
Morton. 

fThose known as K. Burchelli and K. 
aloides are the most likely to suit your re¬ 
quirements, both in regard to early flower¬ 


ing and colour. It is, of course, too late 
to plant them now. and the operation had 
better be deferred until September next.] 
Mignonette. —It is never, I think, advis¬ 
able to sow Mignonette until almost the 
end of April when germination is rapid. 
Many, I have noticed, attribute their 
failure to have a good bed of this favourite 
flower to bad seed. This is, in many in¬ 
stances, not due to anything of the sort, 
but to the fact that sparrows and chaf¬ 
finches are fond of the seeds and pick 
them out after sowing is finished. I suf¬ 
fered in this way when I came here, 
where birds are numerous, but by damping 
the seeds and coating them with red lead 
I had no further trouble. Another fre¬ 
quent cause of failure with Mignonette is 
due to sowing in too loose soil. After 
sowing, my practice is to beat the surface 
firmly with the back of a spade. Not only 
does this lead to a better germination (as 
I think) but it further results in a short- 
jointed and sturdy growth. Thinning, of 
course, must be done at an early stage, and 
if 8 inches be left from plant to plant large 
massive pieces which bloom abundantly 
will result.—W. McG., Balmae , Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Phlox D0Ugla8l.— Though not usually 
considered among the easy alpine Phloxes, 
this species has done remarkably well here 
this spring. During the latter half of May 
the dainty “Moss” of this low-growing 
plant was almost hidden from sight by the 
numbers of its flowers, which not only 
lasted long, but maintained a good succes¬ 
sion for several weeks. The blossoms of 
P. Douglasi, larger than a sixpence, are of 
a beautiful shade of lilac, and set close to 
the green on very short stems. 1 have this 
species growing between sunken stones on 
a sloping bank, the soil gritty and rendered 
still lighter by the addition of sand. In 
such a situation it has so far wintered 
well, despite excessive rains.—N. Wales. 

a Phormium ten ax (New Zealand Flax) is 
one of those plants which, in suitable en¬ 
vironment, are distinctly ornamental. 
The Flaxes associate well with Bamboos, 
Gyneriums, Arundos, and bold growing 
subjects of a similar character. They lux¬ 
uriate in deep, and rather damp, soil, and 
while, in such positions, they do quite 
satisfactorily, I have found that a mulch¬ 
ing of rotted manure placed round the 
plants adds to their vigour. If any offsets 
are to be secured and replanted, late April 
or early May is tbe most suitable time to 
do so.— Scot. 

Bupthalmum salicifolium. —Those who are 
renewing depleted herbaceous borders, and 
do not grow this plant, may w’ell make a 
trial of it. It is of dwarf habit, bearing a 
profusion of deep ypllow, Daisy-like 
flowers, which are very useful for cut¬ 
ting. It is of quite easy cultivation in 
any good loam, but is better for being 
pulled to pieces and replanted each spring. 
—N. L. 

Corydalis nobilis. —Not, perhaps, so 
easily increased as other varieties, Cory¬ 
dalis nobilis, if left undisturbed for a few 
seasons, will make .a very pretty clump. 
Its golden blooms, tipped with green, asso¬ 
ciate well with its characteristic foliage, 
while the plant, as a whole, is well adapted 
for associating with Trilliums or with 
Dentarias.— Kirk. 

Iberis Garrexlana. —Like most of the 
perennial Candytufts, I. Garrexlana is apt 
at times to die off when the plants attain 
some age. Cuttings, therefore, of the lialf- 
ripened wood ought to be put in when pro¬ 
curable. and these root readily. It is very 
useful alike for rock work, border, or cut- 
ting. Scot.q r j g j p a | f r;rn 
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ROSES. 

THE LYON ROSE. 

This charming Rose was raised by Pernet 
Duclier in 11107. and was at once hailed as 
a great Rose which had come to stay, and 
truly so, for its colour is unique among 
Roses, being a coral-red in a bud state, 
changing as the flower develop to salmon- 
pink tinted with chrome-yellow. As a 
grower it is very good, but I do not con¬ 
sider it a vigorous one. such as it is so 
often described in catalogues. In growth 
it assumes a somewhat prostrate habit, 
thus leaving the centre of the plant rather 
bare, yet this little drawback should be 
overlooked and a prominent plate given to 
such a i>erfectly formed, fragrant, and 
striking Rose. G. M. 


they can amongst old wood, it not infre¬ 
quently happens that mildew asserts itself. 
The young wood of this year provides 
better and finer blooms another year.— 
Wood bast wick. 


CHRYSAJIT{1EIYIU|VIS. 

MILDEW ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Rei-ly to “ A Grower.”) 

The worst enemy Chrysanthemums have is 
mildew. It makes its appearance first in 
small spots on Hie upper surface of the 
leaves at any stage of the growth, even 
when in the cutting-pots, and if not at once 
checked if will quickly spread all over the 
plant. Towards the autumn, when the 
days are often sunless and cold at night, 
and in long-continued damp weather, this 


while the plants are in a house or frame 
that the mildew is first seen, the atmo¬ 
sphere should be kept as dry as possible: 
the soil about the roots should be in an 
equable state, neither too wet nor too dry. 
Where the plants are standing out of doors 
the sulphur must be often used, as rain 
quickly counteracts its effects. Where the 
mildew has obtained a strong hold on the 
plants, as in the case of the leaves sent, it 
is necessary to take stronger measures to 
remove it than the use of dry sulphur, as 
this cannot be applied effectually to the 
underside of the leaves or to the stems of 
the plants. 

The remedy in this case is to apply the 
sulphur in a liquid form, and prepared in 
the following manner:— Place 2 lbs. of 
sulphur and 2 lbs. of lime which has not 
been slaked in 10 quarts of water and boil 
for twenty minutes. For syringing on the 
plants use two wineglassfuls of the mix¬ 
ture to 4 gallons of clean, cold, soft water. 
Ity using the ordinary rose on the syringe 
to apply the mixture it is difficult to 
thoroughly wet the underside of the leaves; 
a better way is to use a syringe with the 
jet affixed for causing a single stream. Re¬ 
placing the forefinger over the orifice tin* 
liquid can be directed upward and spread 
over the plants w-here required. If one 
dose is not. sufficient to kill the fungus, 
renew the application of the liquid pre¬ 
paration in a few days. If a slight dis¬ 
coloration of the leaves follows from the 
sediment of the moisture it will not be 
injurious, and will gradually wash off with 
the rains, or it can be removed, if desired, 
by one or two vigorous washings with clean 
water applied with some force through the 
syringe. Mildew, if attacked upon its first 
appearance on the leaves, is easily got rid 
of by the use of dry sulphur, but when 
allowed to get a firm hold upon the under¬ 
side of the leaves it is difficult to eradicate 
it effectually. 


Gardeo Pests and friends. 

CAPSID BUGS IN APPLE TREES. 
Though the capsid bug has only in recent 
years done any considerable damage to 
Apple orchards in this country, and has 
not yet appeared in every fruit-growing 
district, it is a serious i>est, and all 
growers should be on the watch for it, in 
order to take timely measures to control 
if. There are several species of these 
bugs, but. the only one that concerns the 
fruit grower is the green Apple Capsid 
(PlesiocOris rugicollis). It is almost al¬ 
ways to be found on Willows, and probably 
has only transferred its attention lately 
to the Apple. The first signs of attack are 
given by the appearance, early in the 
season, of small brown spots on the young 
leaves, each spot, marking a puncture 
made by the bug in order to reach the 
juices on which it feeds. As the leaves 
grow, the parts round each puncture die 
and fall out. Later the tender shoots are 
attacked, and also the fruit. Many of the 
young Apples drop before they reach matu¬ 
rity, while a large proportion of what are 
left are deformed and rendered unfit for 
market. The best time to spray for capsid 
bugs is during the week or ten days imme¬ 
diately preceding the opening of the blos¬ 
som, and it may be necessary to spray 
again after the petals have fallen. The 
best wash to use is a nicotine soap spray, 
as recommended for Apple sucker and 
aphis:—Nicotine (1)5 <]>er cent, purity). 
I ox. ; soft soap, $ lb. ; water, ten gallons. 
At. lire sent the supply of nicotine does not 
equal the demand, and growers who have 
any difficulty in obtaining it should use 
one of the proprietary washes containing 
nicotine. Original from 
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Rambler Roses after blooming. — Pos¬ 
sibly no section of Roses has met with 
more appreciation by the lover of a garden 
timn the Rambler., blit even those who 
were once loud in their praise have come 
to recognise that their very exuberance is 
not always welcome. A garden has its 
limitations, and one is hound, for the sake 
of other plants—some of which have a 
longer season of flowering than the Roses 
in question—to restrict the growth of sub¬ 
jects which are likely to encroach. Ram¬ 
bler Roses, as all know who grow- them, 
bring rich feasts of colour for a few weeks 
only, but when once established they must 
be rigorously dealt with in the matter of 
pruning, otherwise plants in their imme¬ 
diate vicinity suffer. It is of paramount 
Importance, then, to keep them within 
bounds, and the best plan I imagine is to 
cut away all old wood immediately after 
blooming, in order that the suckers, which 
are freely produ ced^ may have, light and 
air to develop. ffle£t-4o ctp^|l£>as best 



I parasite is the most troublesome. We 
have seen collections of plants badly 
affected during the month of May .before 
being placed finally out of doors. The 
Causes of mii.dew are various; draughts 
of cold air blowing across the plants will 
be very likely to bring about mildew-, 
especially if the soil in the pots is kept 
wet. It will be more aggravated if the 
winter used is cold, coming direct from a 
well, water company's pii>es. or a tank 
underground, or again if the w-ater is 
highly charged w-ith chalk in solution. 
Plants can have sufficient air given to them 
without, the necessity of creating a 
draught, especially if this is likely to be ,)f 
a cold nature. The host results accrue 
from plants which have every considera¬ 
tion in the matter of air-giving. Directly 
the first signs are perceived by the 6iuall 
specks as indicated, the parts should be 
freely dusted over w-ith flow-ers of sulphur. 
That of a brown colour is best, as being 
the least seen upon the leaves. If it is 
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CANKEIt IN MELONS. 

(Reply to “ Melon/’) 

This malady seems to be more common 
now than it was a quarter of a century 
ago, and when we consider that the facili- 
ties for growing Melons, and especially 
early crops, were less than they are at pre¬ 
sent, it at once becomes apparent that 
although larger fruit and perhaps finer 
flavour have resulted from the continuous 
labours of various hybridisers, yet the 
constitution of many of the newer varie¬ 
ties is not equal to that of many of the old 
sorts. 

Canker seldom shows itself in the early 
stages of growth; were it so, fresh •plants, 
where at hand, could immediately be 
planted without any serious loss of time. 
In nine cases out of ten the plant is carry¬ 
ing fruit before canker is seen, and the 
unobservant cultivator may not even be 
aware of its presence until after a some¬ 
what lengthened spell of dull weather. The 
sun suddenly bursts forth in all its 
strength, causing a total collapse of the 
plant and consequent loss of the crop. 
Canker in Melons is not always due to the 
same cause, any more than is shanking in 
Grapes, but one of its most fertile sources, 
especially in 'early houses insufficiently 
heated, is a too low night temperature 
combined with a stagnant atmosphere, 
rank growth also being more susceptible 
to the malady than that which is opposite 
in character. Injudicious ventilating, by 
which large volumes of cold air are sud¬ 
denly admitted; the application of too cold 
water to the roots, allowing the same to 
come into contact with the base of the 
steins: excessive overhead syringings, 
especially on dull, ^unless afternoons, and 
a consequent wet foliage at nightfall, are 
all frequent causes, either directly or in¬ 
directly, of this most virulent disease. In 
order to guard against it, Melon seed 
should always be sown in loam pure and 
simple, and firm potting should always be 
practised. Water should never be applied 
to the roots at a lower temperature than 
80 degs., and as these tropical subjects are 
not so partial to the syringe ns many people 
seem to imagine, its use should not be in¬ 
dulged in, save only in the finest weather, 
and even then in strict moderation. In 
Planting, the mounds or ridges of soil 
should be made firm, and the collars of the 
plants be well elevated above the level of 
t lie soil. If the stems are in close 
proximity to the hot-water pipes, so much 
the better, as the heat from these dlsjierses 
all superfluous moisture, and so prevents it 
from settling at the base of the stem. Sur¬ 
rounding the stem with a pliable piece of 
zinc or tin, and filling in the intervening 
space with small pieces of charcoal, are 
also a good preventive. No stimulants 
should be given until the crop tells upon 
the vitality of the plant, after which gross 
growth need not be apprehended. The 
growths which start from the stem be¬ 
tween the ground and the trellis should 
not be stopped back too closely, especially 
if the plants are strong, and pinching with 
the finger and thumb is preferable to the 
use of the knife, as the pores of the wounds 
being thereby closed, air is excluded and 
cankerous attacks warded off. When the 
disease appears, the best plan is to mix 
common stoue-lime and i>owdered charcoal 
in equal proportions, and rub it well into 
the affected parts with the finger and 
thumb. This process should be repeated 
daily, allowing no moisture from the 
syringe to come into contact with the 
wound. This com potion will eventually 
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form a hard crust and finally destroy all 
the cankerous matter. 


THE HAZEL NTT. 

In certain districts of the Stewart ry of 
Kirkcudbright the Hazel Nut (Corylus 
Avellana) abounds. Growing chiefly by 
riversides, in ravines, in dingles, and in 
woods, large quantities of nuts are an¬ 
nually produced, and at one time it was 
a recognised custom to give the appren¬ 
tices in the granite quarries at Craignair, 
near Dalbeattie, a holiday once a year in 
rhe season, in order that they they might 
gather the nuts in Kilkennan Woods. 
Several local places, too, are identified 
with the Hazel—for example, Ilazeltown, 
Hazelwood, and so forth. 

The nuts of the Hazel are small and 
short, well husked, and in clusters of four 
or five, and, although the kernels are not 
very large, yet they, a re, perhaps, sui>erior 
in flavour to those which, owing to their 
superior size, are of more inviting appear¬ 
ance. Roth the white hnd the red Filbert, 
as well as the Cob Nut, are varieties of 
tlie common Hazel, and have, no doubt, 
beeli produced partly by the superior soil 
and climate in which they originated, and 
partly by cultivation. While the Filbert 
is no thicker than the Hazel Nut, it is 
double the length, and the kernel is large 
in proportion. The Cob Nut is the largest 
of the family, and in shape is round. 
Kentish Cobs are famous, but perhaps the 
specific name is due particularly to the 
form of training the tree which was 
originally practised in that county. 

The flowering of the Hazel Is interest¬ 
ing. The male catkin makes its appear¬ 
ance in the autumn, and continues to in¬ 
crease till spring, when the female ovaries 
'which .are to produce the nuts develop.) 
This sometimes occurs as early as Feb¬ 
ruary, and before there is a leaf on the 
trees. The nut, therefore, may claim dis¬ 
tinction as an ornamental tree as well, 
flowering at a season when the coppices 
are hare. The Constantinople Nut, C. 
Colurna, is a superior nut even to the best 
variety of Hazel—superior, that is, in 
point of size, wlifch is more thnn double 
Hint of the latter, while it is equal to it in 
flavour. C. Colurna Is a round nut with a 
deep calyx, which almost entirely covers it, 
and which Is lobed and fringed at its ex¬ 
tremity. Corylus nmcrleana is a beautiful 
form, not very well known in this country, 
although cultivated to some extent In 
France, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. W. McG. 

JiaJmar. 

MELONS AS CORDONS. 

This is an exceedingly exi>editioiis and 
economical method of growing Melons 
either in pots or hanks or mounds of soil. 
It is expeditious because the plants, being 
confined to one stem, show for fruit much 
earlier than when the usual method of 
growing them is adopted, and it is economi¬ 
cal as it allows of a greater number of 
plants being grown in a given space. When 
grown as single-stemmed cordons the 
plants may be set out 1 foot apart, and 
when properly managed from two to three 
fine fruits may be cut from each. Another 
advantage gained by this method is that 
when the roof of the house is of good 
length, space can be found for two rows of 
plants, one near the wall or pipes in the 
front of the house, and another row some 
3 feet in advance of them or near to the 
walk. Those latter plants should have the 


support of sticks until they reach the 
trellis, when they should be stopped and 
the first pair or three fruits secured on the 
resulting breaks. The same method can 
lie pursued in span-roofed houses, and if 
of good width, four rows of plants can 
then be accommodated. Having to pro¬ 
duce a large number of fruits every year 
between the months of June and November. 

I find it much the better way of growing 
them, and there isra saving of some two or 
three weeks in point of time over the old 
method of growing fewer plahts and wait¬ 
ing until the trellis is covered with bine 
before being able to secure a crop. In 
point of numbers there is also a great gain, 
and on an average the fruits are also ftner, 
us the plants having less foliage and 
growth to sustain, it naturally follows that 
the whole of their forces is then concen¬ 
trated on the production of fruit. I grow 
my plants in as small a quantity of soil as 
possible up to the time of setting the fruits. 
After this, additions are made to the 
mounds of soil, which the roots soon take 
possession of, more soil being added ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of the plants 
until the fruits are full grown. 1 find it 
much better to give a little fresh soil and 
often than to place a large quantity about 
the roots at one time. Growth is then con¬ 
tinuous without being gross. 

I use the heaviest soil I can procure, and 
care not about its being poor, as any de¬ 
ficiency in this direction can always be 
rectified by applying stimulants after the 
setting of the fruit. Loam that I know to 
be naturally rich and good I have toned 
down by adding lime-rubble, and then have 
the compost well rammed when forming 
the mounds whereon to set out the plants. 
A few words as to 

Feeding will not, perhaps, be out of 
place, as a great deal depends ou its 
judicious application. I use both liquid 
and artificial manures, and find both 
equally good, but neither should be ad¬ 
ministered in excessive quantities, or size 
of fruit will be gained at the expense of 
flavour, to say nothing about the risk in¬ 
curred in losing ttie plants by canker. 
Liquid-manure should be applied in a tepid 
condition. Artificials, such ns Peruvian 
and fish guano, are i>owerfql stimulants 
and must he used with caution, giving a 
little and often in preference to large doses 
at one time. Finally, to grow Melons 
thoroughly, the houses must be well heated, 
with a good supply of piping under the 
beds for furnishing bottom-heat as well as 
plenty for affording top-heat. Without 
bottom-heat Melons are generally deficient 
of flavour. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Melons cracking.— Opinions differ as to 
tlie cause of this. Undoubtedly a damp 
atmosphere Is oftefi. the cause, and I can¬ 
not see liow growers who keep the house 
laden with moisture can expect otherwise. 
When the plants are in this moist air, lime 
put. round the stems soon gets wet. 
Others again favour not watering and 
almost dry up the plants. This brings 
red spider. Removing a lot of foliage at 
one time is also harmful. Abundance of 
air should be given at all times in the 
ripening period.—J. C. 

Big-bud in Black Currants. —I will be 
greatly obliged if Mr. George Taylor will 
tell me at wliat strength he uses the Quas¬ 
sia, and how he infuses it. I have just dis¬ 
covered that niy Black Currant bushes are 
infested with the Black Currant mile, and 
I wish to save any hushes that have 
escaped it. I saw Mr. Taylor’s article in 
Gardening of March 22nd, 1919.— Mrs. 
Addison-Scott. 
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Kitchen Garden.— The hot weather of 
the past few’ days lia-s brought the growths 
on early Potatoes through the soil gene¬ 
rally, and they are now growing apace. To 
prevent damage from frost, it is necessary 
to keep drawing a little soil up to them on 
either side of the rows every few days. 
After the. third and fourth weeks of the 
month they should bo safe, and finally 
moulded— i.c., if a sufficiency of soil has 
not already been draw n up to them. Keep 
the hoe at work between second early ami 
maincrop sorts, both to destroy weeds and 
aerate ttie soil, as well as to provide for it 
being in suitable condition for moulding 
up. Asparagus boils will need looking over 
daily, when all heads of a sufficient length 
sliould lie cut, bundled, and stood with the 
butt ends in water, if not needed for use 
the same day. In .this way the produce will, 
if the waiter is changed, keep fresh in a 
cool, dark place for two or three days; but 
the butt ends should be shortened an inch 
before sending it into the kitchen. As 
last as Cabbages are cut divest the steins 
of the oldest and discoloured leaves and 
encourage the production of new grow th 
by sowing sulpna.te of ammonia between 
the rows at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard, or otherwise give the ground a good 
dressing of well-rotted manure, and lightly 
point it in. 13v these means a succession 
of hearted sprouts may he had for some 
months to come. As outdoor Sea kale is 
cut, level the mounds of ashes or soil, and 
with a sharp spade cut the remaining por¬ 
tion of stem level with the soil, casting a 
few ashes over them afterwards to prevent 
the young growths as they push forth fail¬ 
ing a prey to slugs. Where pots are used 
for the blanching of the growths, the same 
should be cleared away after they are no 
longer required. 

Fruit-houses. —Crapes that are begin¬ 
ning to colour in early vineries will require 
a drier atmosphere, and in fine weather a 
free admission of air, both at the top and 
front of the structures during the hottest 
part of the day. This should be gradually 
1 educed in the afternoon until but a chink 
remains at 5 o’clock, which leave on during 
the might, and increase again the next 
morning as the internal temperature rises. 
Look well after the needs of the border, 
and, although stimulants should not he 
applied after colouring commences, the 
rooks must not in any way be stinted for 
water. The advent of fine, hot weather 
will, if it continues, greatly economise the 
use of fire-heat in succt.ssio.nal houses; in 
fact, if closing for the day is done as early - 
as is consistent with safety, but very little 
will be required at might. If red spider 
puts in an appearance, sponge with an 
insecticide, if but a few leaves are affected, 
otherwise about dusk, heat the pipes to an 
extent that the hand cannot be held but 
momentarily on them, and paint them 
with flowers of sulphur, mixed to the con¬ 
sistency of paint, with the aid of water 
and a pinch of soft soap. Leave the heat 
on for an hour, then turn if off, and wash 
off the sulphur the next morning, when 
the pipes are cokl. To prevent any mis¬ 
hap, slightly open the ventilators the first 
tiling in the morning. 

Hardy fruits. —The grower must now be 
on the alert, and should deal promptly 
with the insect and fungoid ports which 
prove troublesome at this time of year. 
Well-proved remedies in the case of those 
having an intimate knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject may be relied on, but those who are 
not versed in the' matter had better mako 
use of an advertised remedy suited to each 
particular ease. Push oil with the disbud¬ 
ding of Peaches and Nectarines and the 
stopping of young growths not required 
for laying in on Apricot, Plum, ami dessert 
Cherries at the fourth loaf, which at the 
present time can easily be done with the 
finger and thumby* 1 > j A. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Peas, now growing .rapidly, ought now to 
lie staked. When supports are not placed 
to the plants <at an early stage of their 
growth, and they fall over, it is almost 
impossible to stake them properly after¬ 
wards. For late use, The Gladstone 
and Autocrat are dependable varie¬ 
ties. Sow thinly in trenches. The 
Gladstone Pen maintains its popularity, 
and is so much run upon that it is 
at times difficult to obtain. A good sub¬ 
stitute may be found in Captain Cuttle. 
Well-hardened plants of French Beans 
from pots or boxes may now go out, and 
to succeed these a sow’ing can be made out 
of doors. Canadian Wonder is still a most 
reliable sort. I prefer to draw a flat 
lather than an angled drill for these 
Beans, and to place the seeds at 3-iueh in¬ 
tervals. When the germination ir, good, 
alternate plants are removed. "Where 
Broad Beans are in request, in a young 
state, regular sowings may be con¬ 
tinued until the end of the month. There 
is still time to sow Beet, and when very 
late Celery is wanted for seasoning or 
for stewing, a sowing can bo made in a 
sheltered bed out of doors. Turnips may 
be sown more freely now, and a sprinkling 
rf superphosphate in the drills is of sendee. 
Parsnips now showing the second true leaf 
will shortly be thinned, and early Turnips 
can be attended to in the same respect as 
In comes -necessary. A dressing of soot, j 

followed by a good hoeing, can he given 
to lines of sown-out Onion-s. Everything 
benefits by the use of the hoe. Were it 
used more freely, there would be less need 
for watering and a greater freedom from 
slugs and other ground pests. More Let¬ 
tuces and sola dings generally can be sown. 
Small sowings at rather close intervals are 
best. Onions raised in heat- should now 
be almost sufficiently hardy t-o go out, and 
the quarter which they are to occupy can 
meantime be got ready. AsporagiSs from 
l>eds in the open is noticeably later than 
usual; indeed, it is a late season alto¬ 
gether. 

Hardy annuals. —Even in May, sewings 
cf hardy annuals may be made with ex- 
cellent prospects of success. Well cared 
for, these make an excellent autumn dis¬ 
play, and beds of Nasturtium Empress of 
India, Calendula officinalis Meteor, Nigella 
Miss Jekyll, Convolvulus minor, Lavatera 
trimestris, and Double Goditia were among 
the successes of last year. A ■number of 
beds in the flower garden have again been 
sown with these tilings. A final rowing cf 
Sweet Pea-s will be useful, and lines and 
beds of Mignonette are always welcome. 

Dahlias. —It is HOW’ quite -safe to plant 
out dormant roots of Dahlias. Tret the 
holes be made fairly deep, and place a 
spadeful of good rotten manure in each, 
returning a portion of the soil before 
planting tlio root. 

Fruit crops. —The prospects of fruit 
crops have been very much interfered with 
by weather, which can only be described 
as wintry. Gooseberries and Ra-spl>ernes 
have suffered to some extent, but the 
damage cannot be exactly decided as yet. 
Wall trees, owing to protective coverings, 
do not -seem to have been seriously bit, 
and, as Apple blos-som is not yet expanded, 
no harm has been clone. These unseason¬ 
able blizzards are very annoying, but, for¬ 
tunately, their recurrence is infrequent. 

Tomatoes in pots. —These may now go 
into their fruiting pots when grown in an 
altogether unheated house. The pots 
should be little more than half filled, the 
remaining space being used for top-dress¬ 
ings as growth continues. After five 
bunches have been set in such a house, the 
plants may profitably bo stopped, and, of 
course, axillary growths require to be 
regularly and closely rubbed out. 

W. McGvffog. 

Ualmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Annuals sown early and pricked out into 
frames have been planted in their per¬ 
manent quarters. The young plants are 
given a thorough watering and damped 
overhead for a few; days, thus encouraging 
a free start. A little extra trouble taken 
at first is amply repaid by their quick and 
rapid growth. All plants for beds and 
borders are now thoroughly hardened for 
planting out as -soon a-s all fear of frost is 
over. These include Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, Heliotropes, Begonias, Cannas, 
etc. Should the soil in the beds be very 
dry, it is advisable to give a good water¬ 
ing a few hours before planting. In- very 
bright weather, planting is best done in 
the afternoon and evening. When plant¬ 
ing, make the soil firm about the roots. 

Chrysanthemums are now ready far the 
final wotting. Prepare all materials re¬ 
quired for tne work, so that no delay oc¬ 
curs when potting has commenced. It is 
always advisable to prepare and thoroughly 
mix the soil some days before using, 
placing it in an open shed and turning it 
every two or three days. On no account 
should the soil be used when wet. It is 
better to err on the side of dryness, as in 
potting at this season it can. hardly be 
made too firm Good, fibrous loam should 
form the principal part-. This should be 
pulled to pieces about the size of Walnuts. 
Much depends on the mature of the loam as 
to the quantity required. If of the 
best, use four parts, and add a small quan¬ 
tity of wood aslfeu, £ inch bones, and a 
G-ineh potful of an approved fertiliser to 
•every liarrowload, and sufficient coarse 
sand to ensure a porous soil. If the loam 
is very stiff, some fine mortar rubble and 
well-decayed leaf -soil or old Mushroom 
manuie may with advantage l>e added, 
with a slight dusting of fresh 
soot. The pots and drainage should 
l>e both clean and dry. The pots gene¬ 
rally used ara those from 7 inches to 10 
inches in diameter, the larger sizes for the 
strongest plants and the smaller for the 
weaker-growing sorts and late-struck 
plants. After patting, see that each plant 
ls properly supported and tied loosely, 
leaving plenty *of room for the shoots to 
grow’, and place them in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion, where protection can be afforded if 
needed. 


Broad Beans. —A final sowing lias lieen 
made, in soil of a retentive nature, in a 
cool part of the garden. The earliest 
plaints raised in boxes and planted out 
have set a good crop of pod®, and the 
points of the growth® have been pinched 
cut. Should black fly make its appear¬ 
ance, the plants w-ill be syringed with 
Quassia extract. 

Vegetable Marrows.— All the later 
plants will now be placed -in their per¬ 
manent quarters, giving them some pro¬ 
tection for a short time during cold nights. 
When these are grown on the flat, large 
holes should be taken out and a good 
barrow load cf manure placed in each. All 
unsightly rubbish and leaf-heaps may bo 
planted with Vegetable Marrows. 


Tomatoes grown for the open air are now 
strong, short-jointed plants in 6-inch pots, 
and ready for planting at the first favour¬ 
able opportunity. The position chosen is 
one exposed to the full sun. If spaces 
are available on walls having a south or 
south-west aspect, there is undoubtedly a 
liettor chance of securing a good ero-p of 
fruit than when planted in open quarters. 
Jn the latter position they give profitable 
returns in some seasons, but in the Mid¬ 
lands we usually get one good season to 
two or three l>ad ones. Strong plants, 
well hardened and just commencing to 
bloom, are necessary for planting in the 
open, and unless they are obtainable it is 
useless attempting their culture. The 
plant:; should be restricted to the main 


stem, 

rteppO! 


lateral growths being kept closely 
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TOMATOES IN BOXES. 

When the 'pot-grown Tomato has the ad¬ 
vantage of rooting through the drainage 
holes into a soil border or a cinder-covered 
stage, the plant is not so largely dependent 
on the soil in the ipot, but is enabled to 
ramify over a more extended surface, find¬ 
ing fresh food on the way. On a stage, 
however, where the soil receptacle affords 
the only means of subsistence, boxes show 
a much better result than pots. At the 
present time I have, growing in boxes, 
plants raised from seM in the autumn of 
last year, and which are now affording 
rij>e fruits freely. The box-grown plants 
have much shorter-jointed growth, # larger 
and more numerous trusses of fruit, and 
the watering, it may be said, is made more 
convenient and effective. I do not advo¬ 
cate large boxes, because they are cumber¬ 
some and ugly, but those of about 1 foot in 
width, 7 inches or 8 inches in depth, and 
any convenient length, will afford all that 
is needful to grow heavy crops of Toma¬ 
toes. In this small soil-space feeding be- 
eomes a necessity, for an examination of 
the boxes will reveal a wonderful mass of 
hungry-feeding fibres; so much so, in fact, 
that: but little soil is seen. Liquid manure, 
where such a source is available, supplies, 
perhaps, all that is necessary ; but, even 
given these natural stimulants, I have 
found much advantage from a weekly 
sprinkling of bone meal. This is a most 
valuable aid, new fibres issuing almost 
spontaneously. A little fresh soil applied 
to the surface, too, works wonders with 
Tomatoes, and may be given with marked 
benefit as often as the space will allow. 
If the boxes become unduly filled with 
roots and compost, it is easy to form a 
small ridge of turf on the edges of the 
box, into which the roots at once enter. 
If the watering is carefully done for a day 
or two, there is no further danger of it 
being removed, for the roots take such a 
firm hold that it cannot be easily dis¬ 
turbed. This provision gives more space 
for watering and further feeding, and the 
prospect of the latest-formed trusses is 
materially strengthened. Firm soil en¬ 
sures short-jointed growth, and a crop 
that will not require so much headroom 
ns when the roots ramify in loose soil. 
Some judgment is called for in dealing 
with the work, for, if wet at the time, 
ramming of the soil would render it im- 
jiorvious to root growth, and, if the crop 
did not actually fail, there may not be so 
large a measure of success as may reason¬ 
ably be wished were the conditions other¬ 
wise favourable. Thus, it will be ob¬ 
served, eloquent testimony can be given in 
favour of boxes over pots when other con¬ 
ditions are equal. R. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Over-picking Rhubarb. —What many of 
us feared in the course of last summer has 
come to pass in not a few' gardens. Gov¬ 
ernment offered a few' pence per pound for 
as much Rhubarb as could be proeured- 
tliis. too, after the Rhubarb season proper 
was almost over, and w’heu the plants were 
recuperating after the spring picking. In 
many small gardens and allotments the 
stools were again sacked, every stalk being 
picked. Warning was given to growers to 
pick moderately, but all in vain—the Rhu¬ 
barb bad to go. In the course of the pre¬ 
sent spring I have been asked to look at a 
good many Rhubarb beds, and to decide 
wha t had happened to them. On May 12lh 
I saw one bed which I have know'n for 
years as a good one^bjit this spring there 
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has not been a picking from it, and the 
stalks are like wdEdlestraw's. The candle 
cannot be burned at both ends for long, 
although, in the case just referred to, had 
the bed been well manured, it would not 
not have now' had such a dying look. The 
fact is that Rhubarb is usually left very 
much to its owm devices, and when, as 
happened last year, the stalks are gathered 
loo closely and no assistance in the way of 
manure is given, there is lit tie room for 
surprise w'hen it collapses.—A Scottish 
Garokner. 

Chicory growing. —Seed sown now will 
produce good roots of Chicory for lifting 
in the late autumn. The forced or blanched 
growths produced from these roots make 
a wholesome salad during the winter. It 
is a most aeconimodal ing plant to grow. 
Given a fairly rich soil and clean culture, 
it will thrive in sunshine or shade. The 
roots can be stored like Carrots or Beet, in 
a cool place. To meet requirements for 
salad, relays of a few roots may be packed 
upright together in a pot or small box of 
moist soil or sand and placed in the dark. 
They will quickly produce a crisp, 
bleached growth. The variety knowm as 
4i Giant Witloof,” or Brussels Chicory, is 
the best of the type. Seed should be sow'll 
in drills 1 foot apart, and the seedlings 
Uiinued to 0 inches between the plants. 

A blaok Radish.--I know this variety, 
about w'hlch “A Scottish Gardener” in¬ 
quires In your issue of May 24th, w'ell, 
and have grown it many times in Cape 
Colony. It is perfectly correct to say that 
P; remains tender to a good age. I have 
never known it at any age so hot as some 
kinds grow’n in this country. Given decent 
conditions for growing, this Radish grows 
quickly, and attains an enormous size 
compared to other kinds. The outer skin 
is blue-black and fairly thick, the inside 
being snow-white, close grained, and very 
sweet and crisp. If desired, I think I can 
supply an address where good seed of this 
variety can be obtained.—L. W. R. 

Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery, is 
ni/uch appreciated as a winter vegetable. 
It requires a long season of growth, an 
abundance of moisture, and rich soil. It 
should, therefore, he planted in ground 
that lias been deeply trenched and heavily 
manured. Strong plant* should he put 
out at the present time on flat hods or 
borders, allowing a distance of 2 feet be¬ 
tween the rows and 18 inches between each 
plant. During the season of growth it is 
difficult to ovenvater this crop, and liquid 
manure should l>e frequently given. Tho 
foliage should l>e dusted with soot occa¬ 
sionally, as in the case of Celerv.— 
F. W/G. 

Early Vegetable Marrows planted on 
mild hotbeds are making good progress 
The growths require to be thinned and re¬ 
gulated much in the same manner as those 
of Cucumbers, and, in order to ensure a 

§ ood crop, it is ncce.ssai*y to pollinate the 
owers by hand. Seeds for the main drop 
and late cutting have been sown singly in 
3-inch pots and raised in gentle heat. 

Sow Ridge Cucumber, Gherkin, and 
Vegetable Marrow seeds singly in small 
pots and raise in warmth. When pits and 
frames are vacated by bedding plants, one 
or more may be devoted to the growing of 
an early crop of each.—A. W. 

Kitchen garden. —Get maincrop Carrots 
sown in shallow drills drawn 1 foot asun¬ 
der. The long-rooted kinds may be grown 
with success on light* sandy soils, but for 
those of a less favourable nature the In¬ 
termediate are best, while for stony 
ground the stump-rooted sorts only should 
be selected.—A. W. 


SEES. 

REMEDY FOR ISLE OF WIGHT 
DISEASE. 

Beekeepers all over the country will wel¬ 
come the announcement that at least a 
partial remedy for the dread Isle of Wight 
disease has been discovered. For some 
little time back the Beekeeping Depart¬ 
ment of the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College has been devoting itself to this 
particular problem, and has issued a re¬ 
port thereanent. As regards remedies, 
the most promising results so far obtained 
have been got from the employment of a 
pure culture of Bacillus bulgaricus. This 
Is the organism recommended by Professor 
Metclinikoff as a remedy for intestinal 
troubles. It acts as a scavenger of the 
intestines and displaces putrefactive and 
injurious organisms In the bowels. \ 

Quite interesting, if not considerably in¬ 
formative, are the following particulars 
embodied in the report:— 

The method was first tried during the 
latter part of July, 191f>, at the suggestion 
of Professor Ronw'iek II. Leitch (Dairying 
Department, West of Scotland Agricul¬ 
tural College), who also supplied the cul¬ 
ture. The culture was mixed with syrup 
and fed to the bees by means of spraying. 
The bees will readily take the food in the 
feeders, but. spraying is a quicker method. 
The treatment was tried on a swarm of 
bees w'hich arrived from the South of Scot¬ 
land on July 27th, 1910. and winch on 
arrival almost immediately developed a 
virulent attack of ” Isle of Wight ” 
disease. The swarm weighed 7 lbs. It 
was placed on ten frames, wiiieh had pre¬ 
viously been fitted with brood foundation. 
In the course of two days the whole of the 
ten combs had been built, the cells being 
tilled wfcth nectar, ]K>lJen, and eggs of the 
queen. On July 30th It was noticed that, 
on the ground in front of the hive, the 
bees w'ere crawling about in hundreds. 
The entrance to the ldve was closed the 
same evening, and the colony removed 
from the Holmes Farm Apiary (where it 
was first placed) to the Research Apiary— 
about two miles distant. On the bees 
being liberated the following day, external 
indications of the disease were even more 
pronounced, probably owing to the con¬ 
finement of the bees during transit. By 
this time there w'as a disease in the popu¬ 
lation of at least 30 per cent. 

Effect of treatment.— The Bacillus bul¬ 
garicus was administered on the evening 
of their arrival, by spraying both at the 
entrance and over the tops of the brood 
combs. The number of craw lers decreased 
each day, and finally disappeared alto¬ 
gether after a fortnight’s treatment. The 
culture lind n noticeable effect, not only 
on the expulsion of the fjecnl accumula¬ 
tion, but also on the nature of the dis¬ 
charge. There is less tendency for the ex¬ 
cretion to solidify ; after it has been 
voided it rather tends to break up. Ordi¬ 
narily the colour of the f.ecos in the case 
of “ Isle of Wight ” disease varies in 
summer from a slight yellow* to a dark 
brown. The Bacillus bulgaricus changos 
it to a dark grey. The colony thrived 
during the autumn and winter, and re¬ 
mained alive unitil early in tlie spring. 

It would appear, from the supplementary 
evidence of experiments with other 
colonies, that this treatment, while it may 
not result in an absolute cure, will, at any 
rate, for a time repress the disease and 
even check mortality during the summer 
months. It is possible that, if the treat¬ 
ment be begun early and be continued sys¬ 
tematically, it may entirely ward off the 
disease. There are certainly possibilities 
in the use of this culture. 
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IS 

The Perfect Insecticide 

Fradicates Slugs, Maggots, Wire worm, 
Eelworm, Caterpillars, Greenfly, and 
all such vermin. 

Sold by all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
and Sundriesmen. 

“ Clubicide ” Compels Crops 

Sole Manufacturers :— 

Alex. Cross and Sons, Ltd. 

Horticultural Specialists 
19, Hope Street, Glasgow 


Just a little sunshine, 

Just a little rain, 

Just a little RITO, 

Means crops as big again. 


y, RITO is the wonderful energiser for 

soil bacteria that MULTIPLIES ALL 
\ ALLOTMENT & GARDEN PRODUCE. 

Horticultural Rito, which proved such a sensational 
success last year for allotment and garden produce, is still 
v obtainable from all Corn Merchants, Stores, Seedsmen, and 

■■■ / Florists. 1 cwt., 27/6 ; £ cwt., 15/- ; 28 lbs., 8/-; 14 lbs., 4/6 ; 

IS 7 lbs., 2/9d. In case of difficulty, send orders with cash direct 

to The MolassineCo., Ltd. Extra charges for carriage if ordered 
direct—oh lcwt., nil; on 56lbs., 1/-; on 28 lbs. and 14 lbs., 9d. 

\ THE MOLASSINE CO., LTD., 

16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 

p? RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT CROWS. 


it must be 


Bordorite 

for 

Potato Spraying! 


Full Particulars from leading Chemists and 
8eed&men, or from the Sole Manufacturers: 

Walter Voss S Co., Ltd., 20B, Millwall, E.14 


Wfhan writing Oardanlng firms pinna* mantlon 
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KEEP YOU DRY! 

* BEACON OILSKINS never fail to keep out the wet. 

I That's why they are worn by hundreds of farmers, game- 
keepers, and other outdoor men, women, and children. 

I You"should wear them if you want weather comfort, they 
aren'tsticky liieordinary oilskins. We return your money at 
once if they don't satisfy >ou. The Beacon Booklet will 
show the style which suits you best. Men s Coats from 25/- 
up; Children's. 16 6up; Ladies smart Oilskins. J8/6; Sou- 
westersfrom 3.-; Long Leggngs from 5-. Send postcard 
to-day for this Free Booklet of * n 'Y« ft S?LST fl 
nnw _before von forget —to BARBOURS, LTD, b5, 
BEACON BUILDINGS, SOUTH SHIELDS. (lj 


HARDEN AND TENNIS NETS, best 

VX tanned, selected, 25 by 1 yd., 2s. 9d.; 25 by 2 yds., 5s. 6d. ; 
25 by 3, 8s. 3d.; 25 by 4. 11s. ; or 50 by 4, 25 by 8, and 100 by 
2 yds., 22a. 6d. each. Special square mesh tennis boundary 
netting, bound with cords top and bottom, guaranteed 
to cover measured length ; width when stretched 6 ft. 
high, 9d. run yd.; 7 ft, lOJd.; 8 ft., Is.; 9ft, Is. 3d. run yd. 
Do. special fruit square nets, £ in. mesh, 44d. sq. yd.; Jin. 
mesh. 3Jd. sq. yd.; 1 in., 3d. sq. yd. All goods carriage paid 
passenger train. Write for List samples.—W. OLIVER 
ALLKN, Garden Net Works, Porthleven, C or nwa ll._ 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Have the Best of Garden Frames 


Built to last—soundly constructed of selected and seasoned materials, of the latest designs these 
Garden Frames are, like all products of Boulton & Paul, the best available at the lowest possible 
prices—consistent with sound workmanship. The great resources of this century-old firm are 
fully utilised in making these frames, just as in great Conservatories and Horticultural Buildings 
of their Construction. As the stock is limited and the demand large, early orders are advised. 


Telegrams :— 
“ Boulton, 
Norwich” 
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These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. 

Carriage Paid to any station 
in England and Wales. 

Write for our List of Gar¬ 
den Frames and Small 
Greenhouses. 


NO. H. 76. MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 

The fronts are 11 in. high, backs 22 in- 
high. The frame is I in. thick, and the 
ligh s 1£ in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, and 
pa nled two ejats. 

1 Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6 ft.... £4 4 0 

2 Lgh Frame, 8 ft. by 6 ft.... £6 3 0 

3 Light Frame, 12 ft. by 6 ft. £8 4 0 


Enquiries invited for Heat¬ 
ing Systems , Conservatories , 
Vinery Ranges , Peach Houses , 
Carnation Houses , Garden 
Frames y etc. } of alldescriptions f 
with requisite accessories. 


No. 80 . ALLOTMENTS FRAME. 

The Ideal for Allotment Holders. Size, 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides, 9 in. high. 

Price 44/- 

Painted two ccats and glazed with 15 oz. 
glass. Frames also supplied in other 
styles and sizes. 


Telephone :— 
Norwich 851. 
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COlftESPO]fDE]lGE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWEKB. 

The blue Cornflower (R. D .).—This is a 
Centauroa (C. Cyanus), a beautiful native 

F Jant of easy culture, often sowing itself. 

t flowers better, if sown in the autumn, 
and will stand our hardest winters. The 
seed is best sown in September, either 
where the plants are to flower or in beds 
to be transplanted. Self-sown plants may 
be transplanted or allowed to remain where 
they come up, as they are often the finest. 
The typical colour is a beautiful blue, but 
there are white and purplish forms. The 
greatest favourite in the flower market is 
the true blue kind. The Cornflower will 
do in almost any soil, but best, perhaps, in 
that which is of a strong, heavy nature. 

Growing Coleuses (.1. //.).—Coleuses are 
very tender plants, and can only l>e kept 
alive through the winter in a warm green¬ 
house. During the summer they do well 
in pots in an ordinary greenhouse, frame, 
or window. They grow very fast, and if 
grown in pots must be given at the first 
potting 5-inch pots, then as they glow 
stronger they must be moved into 7-inch 
ones, and if large plants are wished into 
9-inch and 10-inch pots. If you desire to 
have dwarf, bushy specimens, you must 
pinch occasionally. Coleuses must have a 
rich, light, loamy soil, to which have been 
added some well-rotted manure and leaf- 
mould. 

Camellias on walls (Camellia). — For 
covering the back walls of conservatories 
or pliant-houses nothing is equal to Camel¬ 
lias, for the partial shade that is so detri¬ 
mental to many other plants seems to quite 
suit the Camellia. We have seen a back 
wall of a conservatory covered with Camel¬ 
lias, and a lovely background they make, 
for even W’hen not in bloom their deep 
green foliage is always pleasant to look at. 
For covering walls, a good border of at 
least 5 feet or 6 feet in width should 1 k> 
made of good, fibrous turf, peat, and sand, 
nnd enriched by means of top-dressings of 
cow or sheep manure. The plants should 
not be stiffly trained to the wall, but 
allowed to spread out into large masses. 

FRUIT. 

Big-bud on Currants (Huqh Price ).—We 
have never seen such a had case of “ big- 
bud ” as on the branches you send us. 
and the sooner you grub up the bushes and 
put them on the fire the better. On no ac¬ 
count plant in the quarter from which such 
badly infested bushes ha.ve been removed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. Yorle Smith .—No real remedy has yet 
been found for silver-leaf, and to prevent 
infeotion the only way is to grub the tree 
or trees and put them on the fire, being 
careful to clear out the old soil, and not 
plant any of the stone fruits in the peti¬ 
tion from which the tree suffering from 

tlio disease has been growing.- O. H .— 

The only way is to remove the Dandelions 
by using an old knife to dig them up. It 
is a long iob. but it is the only real remedy. 
■-IK. A. Harford .—The common Worm¬ 

wood (Artemisia Absinthium), found wild 
in some parts of Britain and cultivated in 
cottage gardens. Tt was at one time mueh 

in request as a vermifuge.- September .— 

We have no idea as to the identity of the 
plant you refer to, but if you will send a 
specimen we will do our begirt to help you. 


year, and, at the unanimous request of the 
com mil tee, I have consented to occupy the 
chair on June 19th next at the dinner to 
be held at the Grocers* Hall, Princes 
Sr reel, City. I regret to say that our 
need at this time is very great.” 

We shall be pleased to receive contribu¬ 
tions lo benefit this deserving Institution 
and forward them to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. G. Ingram. We sincerely hope that 
readers, of Gardening Illustrated will see 
I heir way to swell the Chairman’s list, and 
that the sum received will be a record one, 
and so help to alleviate the distress of the 
large number of applicants—some of whom 
are incurably paralysed, blind, and other¬ 
wise disabled—awaiting i>erihanent help. 
Owing to the lack of funds, only fifteen 
candidates at the last election (January 
of this year) could be elected from ail ap¬ 
proved list of fifty-eight applicants. 

Blighty Burgundy mixture at the Chel¬ 
sea Show. —Among the various exhibits 
the Mond Nickel Company’s display of the 
Blighty spraying mixture (which was put 
on the market for the elimination of 
Potato blight and* other diseases) was 
distinctly attractive with its colour scheme 
of blue. Blighty Burgundy mixture re¬ 
ceived a great deal of attention from agri¬ 
culturists who were in town on the look¬ 
out for labour-saving devices and prepara¬ 
tions lo ensure the efficiency and heavy 
cropping of their acreage. Blighty is a 
ready prepared spraying mixture made 
from Maple Brand ooijpcr sulphate, whtgli, 
owing to its general excellence and purity, 
is now famous throughout the world, and 
there is little doubt that all who had its 
sterling qualities demonstrated to them 
will avail themselves of its aid this 
season. 

Death of Mr. Thomas Smith, of Newry. 

—We regret to announce the death, at the 
age of seventy-eight, of this well-known 
nurseryman, in whose nursery was brought 
together a collection of trees and shrubs 
and hardy plants second to none In the 
British Isles, and embracing the latest in¬ 
troductions from China and other coun¬ 
tries. Not only was the collection of the 
various subjects a large one, but if one 
wished to see good cultivation coupled 
with a fine stock of the various plants 
grown there, a visit to Mr. Smith’s nur¬ 
sery was well repaid. A thorough plants- 
man, and of great natural energy, in the 
face of many difficulties he formed the 
finest collection of hardy shrubs and 
plants ever made by any nurseryman in 
Ireland, also the best-stored nursery ever 
formed there. He proved, also, the lit ness 
of even the North of Ireland climate for 
the growth of such plants. He had a line 
sense of design, and formed many good 
rock gardens In Ireland. The fame of his 
collection was known in other lands as 
well as in our isles, and our friends 
abroad had often to go to Smith, of 
Newry, for plants they failed to get nearer 
home. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 

All interested in this industry are invited to write for 
a free copy of "How to Keep Poultry Successfully. ' 
Published by the largest poultry farmers in England. 
This also gives ymi a full range rf prices of England s 
best eggs for setting, day-old chicks, and stock birds. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution.— Sir Harry Veit oh, who has been 
Treasurer of the above for the past thirty- 
throe years, in pleading for funds to 
assist those gardeners who have become 
aged and arc in distress, writes as fol¬ 
lows:—‘‘During the recent terrible war 
it has not been possible to have our usual 
annual festival dinner in aid of the funds, 
but we are hoping to renew the efforts this 

e 
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v Gougl 


WILLIAM H. COOK, Ltd., Cooks Poultry 
Farm, Orpington, Kent. ’Phone: 39 Cray. 


Foster Clarkis 


r 


The Creamiest Custard J 


CreamCustar 


j 


GARDEN FURNITURE, 

Greenhouses, Garden Frames, &c. 


Lists frce. 

The 

" Bucking¬ 
ham ” Seat 
& Table, 

substantially 
constructed 
of selected 
red deal, left 
rough from 
the saw, ex¬ 
cept the slats 
of seat and 
table, which 

are planed. They are finished with a special preservative 
which protect* the wood from the weather and makes them 
look JUST LIKE OAK. An ideal seat for tea. club, or 
private gardens, howling greens, etc., being specially con¬ 
structed to stand hard wear. Length of seat, 4 ft, 6 in. 
Other sizes to order. It is very inexpensive and really an 
ornamental seat. 30*. each ; 57s. for 2 seats, or 2 tables, or 
1 seat and I table; 85*. for 3 seats, 3 tables, or 2 seats and 
I table. This seat finished smooth, painted three coats 
white or gieen, £2 2s All carr. paid. Cash with order. 

W. T. REVITT. Horticultural Works. OlncF. 




SUMMER CLOUD 


Over 35 Years 


BE SURE TO ASK FOR 


SUMMER CLOUD 


The only Genuine, 
Original, and 
Improved Artiole. 

It has been in 
general use for 


ELLIOTT’S New Shading: for Glasshouses 

Registered No. 14029. 


AND FOR ALL 

GLASS 

STRUCTURES 

THAT REQUIRE 

OUTSIDE 

SHADING. 


AND 8EE THAT YOU GET IT! 

Sold by all Dealers in Horticultural Sun¬ 
dries throughout the Kingdom. In packet* 

containing 8 oz., f<>r 100 ft. of glass, 1 / 6 ', 21 oz., 4 - '. aui 
in bags of 7 lb . 19 6 ; 14 lbs . 37 6 . 


CORRY & CO., LTD., LONDON, S.E. 1. 



LITTLE’S WEED 


DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

tup 

Double Strength 


— 


Gallon Drum 

makes 

60 Gallons. 

| MORRIS, LITTLE A SON. LTD., DONCASTER. | 


55 LINEN jartb F° R , lo , n8 (8 
UED-ROOM & 

you may 



IS 

wear 

_ de- Y 

pend upon our mj 
real Irish Pil- JC 
low Linens and M 
Sheets. They ^ 
are very strong .M 
nnd durable. 
Prices range 
irom 7/3 per 
yard. 36 inches 
wide ; 14/11 

per yard, 72 
inches wide. 




Writ* for samples 
of Pillow Linens 
sent Post Free. 


55 4 6,1 DONEGAL!. PLACE. BELFAST. £ 


VAPORITE 

Of all Seeds _ 

Strawson Chemical O L t ° 79 Queen Victoria S’ London 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of a iT“Seed'smen 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
On account of the Whitsuntide Holiday 
the issue of CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED dated 
June 14th will close for press on Thurs¬ 
day morning:, June 5th. 

Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 






Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson f Author of “The English Flower Garden 
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THOUGHTS BHD THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 


OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 


At I lie moment of writing the most^ im¬ 
portant tiling in the garden is the 
watering-pot. Ma.v has been a glorious 
month, just what we most wanted, 
if only we will own up to it. The 
reserves of moisture in the eart h were 
so abundant that the sun could draw upon 
them without positive harm to even tender 
seedlings, and the heavy dews were suffi- 
cient to start the vegetation on its daily 
progress, strengthened and refreshed. It 
has been glorious, even though, to for¬ 
ward our own particular plans, hose and 
watering-pot have to be constantly in our 
hands. For not only have we our newly 
planted bedding stuff to nurse and sustain 
under pitiless sunshine, but in the kitchen 
garden Marrows, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, 
and Cauliflowers, all newly set, need some¬ 
thing more than the dew to keep them in 
life. 

When I first became acquainted with 
Tomato-growing there was none of this 
wholesale culture we now know so well 
under glass, but in gardens pertaining to 
large houses one could find just a few 
plants growing against a south wall for 
providing the cook with a few rough speci¬ 
men fruits for soups. It is interesting 
now to look back over the vista of years 
and note the enormous development In the 
cultivation of this particular vegetable- 
fruit. I am.not far wide of the mark 
when I say that in Guernsey alone there 
are from ninety to one hundred miles 
of glasshouses devoted mainly to its cul¬ 
ture, and that in England it is more widely 
grown indoors than any other plant. The 
Canary Islands are full of Tomatoes, and 
there are fields ui>on fields on the Jersey 
erttes, where they will soon be hanging in 
thick clusters. But we whose pride it is to 
possess a garden want none of these—we 
like to grow' our own, even if it be but a 
dozen plants on the sunny side of the 
garden. 

The greatest drawback to this method of 
culture is the uncertainty of our English 
climate. Last year it sampled itself as 
among the worst ; the promise of the pre¬ 
sent season is, feo far, of the best. But 
there are ways and means of ensuring 
against a had season, at least to some ex¬ 
tent, and that is to put out specially pre¬ 
pared plants. To rely upon weak, late 
plants is insecure, for the seasons, at their 
best, are short. We cannot well plant till 
the beginning of June, and after mid-Sep¬ 
tember w'O must not expect to go on gather¬ 
ing Tomatoes. So we are boxed up into a 
period not exceeding fourteen w’eeks, in 
which the plants must grow, produce, and 
ripen their fruits. How can it best, be 
done? Not bv leaving it all to Nature or 
Ic chance, but by intelligently assisting in 
several obvious ways*—> I 

Fir ^'iWW Qr P n ' < C’-,0 sl..qp»l|0>Sin 


with plants already established In 5-inch 
pots with their first trusses develoiied. 
The warmest corner in the garden should 
he allocated lo them, and thp soil tho¬ 
roughly well prepared by deep digging and 
manuring. Setting the plants 12 feet apart 
in the row’, with 3 feet between the rows, 
every one should be staked When planted 
and given a good watering. Directly ac¬ 
tive growth has set in, from nearly every 
leaf axil a side shoot will emerge, and 
these must he ruthlessly removed, so as to 
coniine every ounce of vigour to the main 
stem, from which the trusses will spring. 
At least once a week the plants must he 
inspected for the removal of these siq>er- 
fiuous shoots, and for adding a tie, so that 
n chance wind or shower may not break 
down the heavy top growth. Although it 
is bad to keep t he soil more than healthily 
moist, it must never be allowed to dry to 
such an extent as lo j cause the leaves to 
droop, for if they do. it generally means a 
dropping of the trusses and a falling off of 
the bloom. Do not denude the plantk>f its 
lower leaves so long as they remain green 
and active, but shorten them when they 
begin to turn yellow, and eventually re¬ 
move them. Only when the foliage is 
sufficiently dense to obscure the trusses 
should it be thinned, because it has the 
lnqx»rtant function of building up the 
plant and maintaining its productivity. 
It. gives one a thrill of pain to see a man 
ruthlessly denuding a plant while yet in 
fullest vigour. When September comes, 
and the wood and foliage, having nearly 
done their work, are hardening, when you 
want every ray of sunshine you can get to 
ripen the fruit, which has practically 
ceased to grow, it is a different, matter, 
and defoliated stalks, heavily laden with 
ripening trusses, are a not. unwelcome 
sight, but till then spare the leaves. 

From.the middle of July till the end of 
August occasional waterings with liquid 
manure are often helpful, and these be¬ 
come a necessity when the burden of the 
crop begins to show a strain upon the 
plant. Or, if if lx* wet weather, making 
additional liquid altogether needless, then 
a weekly dressing of some concentrated 
manure, say a dessertspoonful ]>er plant, is 
greatly appreciated I prefer Iehthemic 
guano for my own nsc, mainly because my 
soil is light and hot, and this particular 
preparation is not. so evanescent as some 
of the more finely powdered preparations. 

I have worked mainly on these lines 
with considerable success ever since 1 
grew mv first Tomato in the kitchen gar¬ 
den as long ago as the very early seven- 
Mes. Then, and for twenty years after, 
we had few beside the old corrugated 
variety. The progress and improvements 
effected have been very marked, and this 
opens up a train of speculative thought to 


those who care to think of such matters, 
for it is a demonstration in evolution 
which is not only interesting, but. sugges¬ 
tive of the truth that “ the best is yet to 
he.’* F. d. F. 

Botes of the Week; 

Mimulus Bartonianus. — Last year I 
planted this in partial shade and moisture, 
and was very much disappointed with the 
flowers. I moved it to the edge of a 
Water Lily tank where Parochetua grows 
| by the yard. The first flower has opened 
to-day (June 3rd), and I have never seen 
anything more charming.— E. O. Buxton, 
Ltettws-y-Coed. 

Paeon i a lobata.— For many years lids 
line old single-flowered species was practi¬ 
cally lost to cultivation, though during re¬ 
cent years Mr. F. Gifford has been showing 
it quite freely. It is virtually in flow'd- 
with the P. officinalis ty]K?s, and, having 
foliage akin, may be otherwise likened to 
a dwarf form of that secies with large, 
single, cupped flowers of a red cur ran;; 
scarlet hue with a suggestion of doei>cst 
salmon thrown in. The anthers are 
coloured orange-brown. It is still a ran; 
plant, though the twelve dozen or so of 
handsome blooms exhibited on May 27th 
last prove that it. is not lost sight of alto¬ 
gether.— S. V. S. 

Trifolium unifiorum.— 1 This beautiful and 
probably unique Clover gained an Award 
of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society on May I3th. The sub-prostrate 
leaves on rather long i>etloles art* of a deep 
olive-green colour, and marked by a white, 
almost V-shaped outline on each segment. 
The flowers are solitary on lj-ineh high 
stems, a considerable crowd of them— 
several dozens—issuing from the centre of 
(he plant. They are bright pink, with 
almost white keel. An exceptional plant 
in many ways, it will, in all probability, 
prove an ideal subject for the moraine, or 
in other places where only 1 lie choicest 
plants are grown. Experience of it so far 
is ipeagre, though it. appears quite content 
in light, sandy loam, and is growing 
freely. 

Primula Harroviana.— This is a new' 
white-flowered species suggestive at first 
sight of P. Reidi. The flowers, however, 
are much smaller, less pendent, the umbels 
more densely furnished with them, it is 
less than (5 inches high, the bright green 
leaves arranged In tufts suggestive of good 
perennial characteristics having eremite 
margins. The very hairy leaf character 
of 1*. Reidi is absent in the above-named 
species, as is also much of the mealiness 
of its stems and flowers. The blooms, of 
the purest white and bell-shaped, are 
rather more than $ inch across and borne 
on stems that are slightly mealy. This 
pretty sjieeiea gained an Award of Merit 
<>n May 27th When shown before the Royal 
A ‘ K ' Bulk ‘ y ' 
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Iris Turkoman.— This resulted from 
(Tossing I. Korolkowi and I. stolonifera, 
\lm form of the flower leaning not 
a little to that of the former se¬ 
cies, Its upward, tapering character 
in the bml state more particularly. 
The predominant colour tone is deep 
bronze, with which in the standards a hue 
of purple is associated. A very delightful 
leatnre'of the hybrid, which at the Chel¬ 
sea Show was granted an Award of Merit, 
is the prominent violet-blue beard on each 
of the falls, its effect against Ihe pre¬ 
dominating bronze tone being remarkable. 
It would apiiear to fall naturally into the 
Kegelia set, to which it will prove a valu¬ 
able addition. The new comer was ex¬ 
hibited by the miser, Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
Coda lining.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Sparto-Cytfsus nubigenus.— Perhaps for 
sheer ugliness and lack of euphony, the 
last given name of this interesting and 
pretty bi-generic hybrid Broom will take 
some beating, and one cannot but express 
The hoi** that a more fitting one will soon 
be found for it, seeing that the combina¬ 
tion of the genera concerned is sufficiently 
suggestive for all purposes. The hybrid, 
in its smooth, rounded, leafless stems, leans 
strongly to Kpartium, the small, white, 
flesh-tinted flowers, closely set upon the 
stems, being more suggestive of those of 
r. secies of Cytisus. So distinct and use¬ 
ful a plant should flud favour with gar¬ 
deners, and probably will when the yoke 
referred to has been taken from off its 
neck. It was noted in a group set up by 
Messrs, t^heal and Sons at the Chelsea 
Show.—E. H. J. 


Saxlfraga Red Dwarf. — No parentage 
was given in the case of this new “ Mossy ” 
sort, which gained an Award of Merit at 
the recent Chelsea show when shown by 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, though in the novelty 
itself there is more than a suggestion tli^it 
it might have, resulted from the crossing of 
S. muscoides atropurpurea and one of the 
newer red varieties. There were present 
all the dwarfness and wondrous freedom 
of flowering which render the variety 
named practically unique, while in swnrd- 
like effect the newcomer also approximated 
to the same sort. It should prove ideal 
for many purposes In the hardy plant gar¬ 
den, whether as an edging or for carpeting 
largo areas in the rock garden. The filant 
at flowering time is only 4 inches high, the 
forest of reddish-scarlet flowers almost 
shutting out the mossv bed from view’.— 
E. J. 

Magnolia parviflora.— This is one of the 

choicest of June-flowering shrubs, for, al¬ 
though a few of the earlier blooms some¬ 
times open during the latter part of May, 
it. is, as a rule, in June that it is seen at Its 
best. M. parviflora forms a rather loose 
busli 4 feet or more high, and bears fra¬ 
grant, cup-shaped flowers, each one be¬ 
tween 2 Inches and 3 inches across. The 
petals are white and fleshy, and enclose a 
large central mass of crimson stamens, 
tlie combination being very effective. A 
very similar blit more vigorous plant, also 
from Japan, is M. Watsoni, which grows 
quite 20 feet high, and produces larger 
flowers with a similar colouring. Both 
are better suited for the warmer parts of 
the country. A tittle peat or leaf-mould 
mixed with the soil at planting time is an 
advantage. 


-This is one of the summer-flower¬ 
ing Magnolias, blooming as a rule during 
June and July. It Is a native of 
.la]ran and Corea, and forms a bush 3 feet 
or 1 feet high, of open habit. The white, 
eup-shajH'd flowers, each between 2 inches 
and 3 inches across, are borne on slender 
stalks from shootsf'tJfr- the present j*ear. 
Digitized by 


The beauty of the flowers is enhanced by 
the central mass of bright red stamens, 
w’hich make a pleasing contrast to the 
glistening w'hite lietals. It is quite hardy, 
and thrives in light, loamy soil, to which 
a little peat or leaf-mould has been added. 
As a rule, seeds are ripened in this coun¬ 
try every year, and they form the best 
means of increase, plants raised from 
seeds being longer lived than those raised 
from grafts. It is closely related to M. 
Watsoni, which, however, is a stronger¬ 
growing plant in every way.—D. 

Geranium cinereum, var. sub-caulescens. 

—A plant w’hich I lately acquired under 
the above name is now (May 25th) in full 
bloom. The foliage and habit are much 
like those of G. argenteum, though the 
leaves are less silvery. The greatest mark 
of distinction, both from G. argenteum 
and from the typical G. cinereum, is In 
the flowers, which are eacli over 1 Inch 
across, and In form and colour almost 
exactly like miniatures of those of G. 
armenum ; that is, they are cup-shaped 
and of a rich magenta-crimson, with a jet- 
black centre and radiating lines of black. 
These blooms are borne in couples at the 
tips of slender stems, which rise clear of 
the leaves to about 6 inches. If I have 
got the plant under the right name, it ap¬ 
pears to be rather uncommon in gardens 
generally, but it has so far proved easy 
and contented in light soil in full sun.—J. 

The Snowdrop-tree (Hale&ia tetraptera). 
—One of the most beautiful of flowering 
trees at this season is Halesia tetraptera. 
Introduced as long ago as 1750, it is still 
by no moans so extensively grown as its 
beauty warrants. It is perfectly hardy, 
and, given a rich, open soil and abundant 
moisture, makes every jear a charming 
dial day during, this month. The popular 
name of Snowdrop-tree is a particularly 
appropriate one, for the pure white, iten¬ 
don t flowers, which thickly stud the old 
wood, have a close resemblance, both in 
shape and pose, tc those of our native 
Snowdrop. They are borne in clusters of 
three or four on short stalks. The specific 
name refers to the four-winged fruits. 
The tree is deciduous, the leaves just 
pushing after the flow’ers have expanded. 
The species is a native of South Carolina, 
etc., and likes, more especially, the banks 
of streams and other moist situations. 

Iris Hoogiana. —This new Itegelia Iris 
from Turkestan gained an Award of Merit 
at the Chelsea Show, and, without liesita- 
Iion, I consider it one of the very best 
hardy plants seen for years, and one which 
will delight all lovers of the genus. It Is 
not only of exceptional stature and vigour 
-the exhibited examples 2 feet or more 
high—but the flowers are particularly well 
balanced, and of mi indescribably beauti¬ 
ful blue—a sky-blue of a peculiarly ex¬ 
quisite shade. The falls are of a slightly 
deejier shade of colour, the golden-yellow 
beard adding an enhanced beauty to the 
whole flower. Seen in the open and in 
the sunlight, it surpassed in beauty any 
oilier Iris that. I recall, particularly so 
when its nearly uniform colour through¬ 
out is taken into consideration. It is cer¬ 
tainly an acquisition, and one which will 
be greatly esteemed. It was exhibited by 
Mr. W. R. Dykes. Godalmiug.—S. V. S. 

Single and double Pyrethrums.— During 
t lie latter portion of May and throughout 
the month of June, the Pyrethrums con¬ 
stitute one of the most showy groups to be 
found among hardy border perennials, and 
not only are they showy and useful in the 
fiow’er garden and pleasure ground, but 
they are alike valuable for cutting. As 
cut flowers the single varieties are de¬ 
cidedly the best, by reason of their light¬ 


ness, grace, and elegance. Given 18 inches 
or so of stem, such things as the single¬ 
flowering Pyrethrums require little or no 
arrangement at all ; indeed, any arrange¬ 
ment which has a set position for its ob¬ 
ject will more or less spoil the general 
effect. Far better than any arranging can 
make them is to drop them loosely into a 
vase with the long stems as gathered and 
allow them their own way. Shorn of the 
greater portion of their length of stem, 
much of the beauty and Impressive grace 
Is lost. 

Iris Artemis.— In a small collection, this 
is one of the most vigorous, certainly the 
handsomest and most finely proportioned, 
of the Regeiio-Cyclus Irises. In flower it 
is not less than 2 feet high, often consider¬ 
ably more, and each year, without fail, re¬ 
wards one with several good spikes, each 
scape being two-flowered. The colour 
scheme runs through reddish-purple, with 
veining of a like colour on a white ground. 
For example, the standards, or erect 
l>etals, are of rosy-purple, the grey reticu¬ 
lations almost, amounting to a bordering. 
The falls are of deeper hue aud more 
heavily reticulated on a white ground. On 
these the jet-black blotch and beard are 
very striking, and I recall no instance 
where these features are more pronounced. 
The Irises of this group prefer a rather 
sunny situation, a good calcareous loam or 
its equivalent In which to grow, and free 
supplies of water during growth. They 
are an interesting, almost fascinating, 
race.—E. H J. 

Paoonia Willmottlana. —A new herba¬ 
ceous siiecies from China, and the only 
hardy plant to wiiich a First-Class Certi¬ 
ficate 'was granted at. the recent Chelsea 
Show. It has single flowers, with well- 
rounded petals of the purest w’hite, with 
which the scarlet filaments and yellow 
anthers are in sharp contrast. Experi¬ 
ence of It so far Is rather meagre. So far 
as at present known, it attains 2$ feet high 
or thereabouts. The leaves are very soft 
to tlie touch, green on the upper surface 
and exceptionally downy on the under sur¬ 
face. Under canvas such flowers usually 
lose not a little of their good garden value, 
though the distinctness and beauty of the 
new comer were manifest. A point of 
importance, however, was its early flower¬ 
ing, and, assuming that was attained in 
the open air, it would prove of value on 
tliftt. account also. It was shown by Miss 
Willmott. who had raised it from seeds. 
So far it has proved quite hardy.—S. S. 

Gentiana verna angulosa.—Were I 
asked to name the.finest alpine exhibited 
at the recent Chelsea Show, that above 
named would be liiv choice without the 
least hesitation. On first seeing it I men¬ 
tally observed that I should see nothing 
finer this year at Chelsea, and, as a re¬ 
sult of an inspection of the whole of the 
alpines set up, nothing appealed to me so 
much as the wonderful example of this 
Gentian in the group from Messrs. It. 
Tucker and Sons, Oxford. It was shown 
in an oblong pan, approximately 2 feet 
long by lti inches or 18 inches broad, 
within which area there must have 
been crowded at the very least a 
couple of hundred of its brilliant 
flowers. In brief, it is but a much larger, 
more vigorous*growing, and more easily 
cultivated G. verna, attributes which 
should appeal to all, though to growers of 
these brilliant yet often disappointing 
alpines, of more importance Is the encou¬ 
raging fact that the example referred to 
was the product of seeds saved from a few 
collected plants less than five years ago. 
With the clear object-lesson of what is 
possible from freshly harvested, liome-pro- 
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cl need seeds, and home-raised seedlings be¬ 
fore us, is it too much to hoi»e that the 
more enthusiastic growers of alpiues, with 
time and means at their disposal, will not 
rest till the meaningless individuals—past 
and present—of so brilliant a subject have 
been displaced by swards or patches 
whose beauty no pen can pourtray?—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Iris Alcazar.— Without a doubt this is 
one of the noblest of the late-flowering or 
bearded Irises, though the last days of 
May can hardly be regarded late for it to 
bloom. Of giant pallida leaf-growth, its 
fine stature—4 feet or so high—and hand¬ 
somely proportioned flowers are on a scale 
akin, while for freedom of flowering it 
will probably vie with any of its race. 
Within sight as I write, a well-developed 
example has several handsome flowers 
ojkmi, the lowest branch within a foot of 
the soil, the tidiest flower 3 feet above. 
Most of the sheaths are two-flowered, a 
iact which milkes riot only for a lengthy 
display, but also makes them ornamental 
in the highest degree. The standards are 
light bluish violet, the fall rich purple, or, 
if seen with the sun behind them, of a rich 
vinous purple. The base of the falls is 
heavily reticulated on a white ground, the 
beard gold and bronze. The style branches 
are deep cream suffused with blue, the 
whole as remarkable a combination as 
could be found in any flower. The variety 
has a pronounced fragrance.—E. II. J. 

The Spanish Broom (Sportipm junceum). 
—A short time since there was an article 
in Gardening on The Brooms, in which 
a number of Cytisus and Genistas were 
dealt with. There was, however, no men¬ 
tion of the Spanish Broom (Spartiuni 
junceum), which must be regarded as an 
exceedingly valuable shrub, blooming as it 
does during the months of July and 
August. It is of a somewhat spare habit 
<»f growth, with upright Kush-like stems, 
dark green in colour. As with some of the 
other Brooms there is an almost total ab¬ 
sence of leaves. This Spartiuni will reach 
a height of (> feet to 10 feet or even more. 
It is very attractive in a mass or when 
associated with other shrubs which are 
overtopped by the long, flexible shoots on 
which the racemes of comparatively large 
golden-yellow blossoms are freely borne. 
These flowers iwsscss a very pleasing fra¬ 
grance. Like several others of the Broom 
family this Spartiuni transplants badly, 
hence it should be raised from seeds and 
kept in ixits till ready to be placed in its 
permanent position. The Spanish Broom 
will hold its own better than many shrubs 
in the neighbourhood of smoky towns; in¬ 
deed, I once noted a good example in a far 
from salubrious district of Lambeth.— 
K. R. W. 

Wistaria multijuga.— This is cousidered 
to be a native of North China, but it has 
been grown for such a long period in Japan 
that it is usually looked upon as a Japanese 
plant. It enters largely into Japanese art. 
From illustrations of Japanese gardens it 
is rarely absent, whilst it is popular as a 
pot plant and in the open ground. Of very 
vigorous habit, it may be exacted to grow' 
30 feet or 40 feet high, although by con¬ 
stant pruning it may be growui as a stunted 
bush covered with short, spur-like growths 
from which the inflorescences spring in 
great numbers. The flow’ers are very 
fragrant, light lilac with a deep blue mark, 
and are borne in long, slender, pendent 
racemes, the racemes varying in length 
from 1* feet to 3* feet. It is an excellent 
climber for covering a pergola or summer¬ 
house, for clothing a trellis, planting 
against a high building, or for growing 
over moderately-sized trees, but it is, per- 
haps, seen to the gB^aftstad'autale^vlien 
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on a pergola, as then the inflorescences 
can Ik* seen from below. There is a variety 
with white flowers which is an extremely 
beautiful plant. It is know’n as YV. in. 
alba, and the racemes are about II feet 
long. The Wistarias should be given good, 
deep, loamy soil and increased by layers.— 
1 ). 

A pretty combination.- For an early dis¬ 
play, Rhododendron Early Gem is indis¬ 
pensable, and in the gardens of .Mr. W. It. 
Lysaght, Castleford, Chepstow T , it is very 
beautiful when in bloom, the general effect 
being enhanced by a groundwork of the 
alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea). It is 
often in bloom in January, and in Feb¬ 
ruary in a favourable season it is at its 
best. During the summer various Lillums, 
such as L. Henryl, are in flow'er in the 
same bod. R. Early Gem, according to 
“ Hortus Veitcliif,” is a cross between 
R. pnficox and R. dahuricum, the former 
being the result of crossing It. dahuricuin 
and R. cilia turn. This Rhododendron 
forms a dwarf, compact plant, somewhat 
resembling Azalea indica, with small, dark 
green leaves, the flowers, produced in 
dense profusion, being fairly large, and 


of a pretty shade of pinkisli-lilac. It is a 
splendid plant, for favoured localities, and 
Is also an admirable subject for forcing, 
blooming quite early with very little arti¬ 
ficial heat. Erica carnea is a delightful 
spring-flowering Heafli, and if given a 
little pent no difliculty will be experienced 
in regard to its cultivation. An addition of 
leaf-mould will be found beneficial if the 
soil is of a heavy nature. To obtain the 
best, effect it should be planted in a mass, 
such as on a sloping bank or in fairly large 
beds ; then its full beauty will lie realised. 
It is sometimes recommended to clip the 
Heaths after flowering, but, although this 
method may be successful with some of the 
stronger and taller kinds, I do not think it 
necessary with the compact E. carnea. 
Certainly the flower-heads are not so fine 
the follow'Ing year, neither are they so 
numerous. When the plants become aged 
and begin to die off, they should he 
divided, selecting strong, healthy pieces 
with roots attached. These soon make 
nice bushy specimens.—W. B. 


TREES fltfD SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA, 

This is one of the best-known of the hybrid 
Magnolias, and visitors to Kew have for 
many years past been used to seeing a 
large, wmll-grown tree in the Azalea Gar¬ 
den. That particular specimen has not 
failed for the past tw r enty years to pro¬ 
duce a wealth of blossoms each spring. 
Flowering usually about a fortnight later 
than M. consplcua, it. keeps in bloom for 
a longer i>eriod. The ground colour of the 
flowers is while, but the outside of the 
petals is flushed with purple. M. pur¬ 
purea is probably a parent of 1 this tree. 
Other showy trees claiming similar parent¬ 
age are M. Norberti, M. Soulangeana 
nigra, M. speclosa, M. spcctabilis, and M. 
Alexandria. 

A place should be found for this beau¬ 
tiful Magnolia wherever spring-flow'ering 
trees and shrubs .are appreciated. It is 
not in any way exacting in its require¬ 
ments, as ir succeeds in almost, any kind 
of soil. The chief thing is to plant it so 


that It will enjoy shelter from the cold 
winds that often prevail at the time the 
blooms begin to open. This should con¬ 
sist. if possible, of tail-growing evergreen 
shrubs, so that the rays of the sun shall 
he intercepted, or that the sun will not 
shine fully on the flowers until the tem¬ 
perature rises, and frost, which so often 
occurs in early spring, has been dissipated. 


SOME EARLY-FLOWERING 
CLEMATISES. 

Among the earliest-flowering Clematises 
are four species that are well In advance 
of any others that may bloom at the same 
time, so far as decorative value is con¬ 
cerned. They are C. alpiua, C. florlda, C. 
moil tana, and C. patens, ail flowering 
between the middle of April and the mid¬ 
dle of June. To appreciate the luxuriance 
and beauty of plants grown naturally, one 
has only to recall hedgerow’s or trees 
covered by our native C. Vitalba, and, 
though some slides are less 
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vigorous, their showy flowers make up the 
deficiency, while such as C. montana 
grows quite as freely as the common 
species, and hears more attractive flowers. 
As a rule, these ClenmLises give better re¬ 
sults on their own roots (than when 
grafted. Some can be raised from, seeds, 
and, when possible, seedling plants should 
be chosen. 

Cw alpina is a widely distributed plant 
from Europe and N. Asia. In Central and 
S. Europe it may be met with at a con¬ 
siderable elevation, particularly on lime¬ 
stone formations. It grows about S feet 
high, forming a dense mass of small, 
twiggy shoots clothed with dainty leaves 
cut into fine segments. The flowers, soli¬ 
tary. from rhe previous year’s growth, are 
borne on long, slender stalks towards the 
end of April and early in May. They are 
each from 2 inches to 3 inches across, and 
are usually of various shades of mauve 
or blue, although forms with pinkish or 
white blossoms are sometimes met with. 
In the variety sibirion, the flowers are 
cream-coloured, and rather larger than 
those of the type. 

C. LLoium.—This may be an evergreen 
or summer-leafing plant, according to the 
winter. It makes a fairly vigorous plant 
12 feet high, the branches forming a dense 
tangle. It is a native of China, and was 
introduced in 1770. There is a doubt as to 
whether the type is iu cultivation, but it 
is represented by a number of varieties or 
hybrids of garden origin. The type bears 
white or creamy-white flow’ers with dark 
stamens, t lie individual blooms being 
about 3 inches across. Garden forms may 
have single or double flowers, and show a 
considerable variation in colour. As the 
flowers are borne from the shoots produced 
!n<* previous year, spring pruning would 
ruin the flowering ; therefore, the differ¬ 
ence between the florida and Jackman! 
and lanuginosa varieties must be kept iu 
mind. A few varieties are: Iticolor, 
double, flowers white and purple ; Belle of 
Woking, double, silver-grey ; Countess of 
Lovelace, double, bluish-lilac ; Duchess of 
Edinburgh, double, white ; John Gould 
Veitch, lavender ; Venus VIetrix, lavender. 

G. Montana, an old and woll-known 
plant, is seen to great advantage in many 
parts of the country covering the walls of 
high houses. It also gives excellent re- 
suits planted so that it can grow over 
small trees or large bushes. The white 
flowers, each 2 inches to 2J inches across, 
are borne freely in May from the previous 
year's shoots, single flowers terminating 
Jong, slender stalks. It is a native of the 
Himalaya and China, and was introduced 
in 1831. €. m. var. rubens is a more re¬ 
cent introduction, its original api>earance 
in this country being In 1900. It differs 
from the type in its purplish stems and 
purple-stained leaves, and in its rosy-red 
flowers, which are borne even more freely 
t han those of the type. It is an excellent 
climber for planting to cover a low tree or 
hush. O. m. rubens is a native of China. 

C. patens is allied to C. florida. and, as 
in that species, the flowers are borne from 
wood ripened the previous year. It was 
introduced from Japan about 1S3G, and it 
Is probable that the type is not grown in 
our gardens at the present time, although 
there are numerous varieties which grow 
about 12 feet high, bearing freely, during 
May and June, attractive flowers, each 
about 5 inches across. Some of the best 
of these varieties are : * Albert Victor, 
lavender ; Fair Rosamond, white ; Lady 
Lomlesborough, silver-grey ; Marcel Moser, 
white : Nellie Moser, bluish-white with red 
bars ; The Queen, mauve. D. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Yulan (Magnolia oonspicna) in S.W. 
Scotland.— The Yulan (Magnolia con- 
spicua) is not a common subject in the 
South-West of Scotland, w T here it Is gene¬ 
rally grow’U on a wall, but there are a few” 
specimens in gardens here and there in the 
district, these generally flowering satis¬ 
factorily. For a number of years a para¬ 
graph appeared Annually in the local news¬ 
papers staling that this- “ rare ” tree in 
Scotland was in flower in a certain manse 
garden in the vicinity, and those interested 
were kindly invited to go and see it w-hile 
in bloom. I understand that a consider¬ 
able number w-ent to see and admire its 
snowy flowers. There was, however, a 
much finer s]>ecimeii in anot her garden not 
far away, and this yielded plenty of 
flowers every year. Fine as is this Mag¬ 
nolia on a wall, it is, I think, more attrac¬ 
tive in the open, and I ventured to try It 
away from a wall. My tree has gradually 
increased its number of flowers, and this 
year has been delightful, even though a 
few of the most advanced blooms were de¬ 
stroyed by the April blizzard which did 
so much harm to many early things. Al¬ 
though in the S.W. of Scotland, this is not 
by any means the mildest, part, and the 
satisfactory flowering of M. coaspicua in 
the open here may he some encourage¬ 
ment to others to try it.— S. Ar.nott, Dum¬ 
fries. 

Fothergilla major.— This is a most un¬ 
common but delightful shrub, which 
flowers, as a rule, early in May. By far 
the best-known member of the genus is 
Fothergilla Garden 1, more generally 
known by the specific name of alnifolia. 
In beauty, however, it is far surpassed by 
F. major, which forms a roundish bush 
from 5 feet to 8 feet in height, furnished 
during the summer with broadly ovate 
leaves. The flowers, which are borne just 
as the leaves are expanding, owe their at¬ 
tractive features to the long brush-like 
stamens, which are disposed in a roundish 
cluster. The stamens themselves are 
pinkish-white, while the ant hers are bright 
yellow, thus giving a golden effect to the 
inflorescence. The flowers are quite with¬ 
out petals. This sjx?cies, which is a native 
of the Alleghany Mountains from Virginia 
to South Carolina, is said to have been 
introduced into English gardens as long 
ago as 1780, but it would appear to have 
become lost, and was only reintrodueed 
during the present century. The flowers 
have a pleasing perfume. In autumn the 
leaves take on mi orange-yellow tint. It is 
benefited by an admixture of peat with the 
ordinary garden soil, and so situated that 
it dives not suffer from drought during the 
summer. It belongs to the Witch Hazel 
family.—K. It. W. 

Fabiana imbrlcata. —Apart from its 
ornamental qualities this Fabiana is par¬ 
ticularly interesting as a marked example 
of plant mimicry. By the uninitiated it 
would he at once taken for a Heath, 
whereas it really belongs to the Solanneea\ 
being thus a near relative of the Potato. 
This Fabiana forms an evergreen shrub, 
somewhat erect in habit wdien young, but 
when older it becomes more or less spread¬ 
ing. The branches are freely furnished 
with short, slender twigs thickly clothed 
with tiny Ileath-like leaves. Each twig is 
terminated by a solitary pure white tubu¬ 
lar flower. As these twigs are very numer¬ 
ous the entire plant, when at its best, 
presents a wealth of blossom. It is a 
native of Chili, and was introduced as long 
ago as 1838. Like many other South 
American shrubs it stands on the lvordein¬ 
land of hardiness, hence it can only bo 
dcivended upon as thoroughly hardy in the 
more favoured parts of these Islands, such 


as in Devon and Cornwall, and in other 
sheltered spots along the south and west 
coasts. Though it may pass some winters 
in the neighbourhood of London it seldom 
becomes permanently established. It suc¬ 
ceeds best in a comparatively light, warm 
soil. Propagation is effected by means of 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots put in 
during late summer.—K. It. W. 

Coronilla glauca.— For some years a few- 
nice bushes of this could be seen in gar¬ 
dens along the valley of the river Wye, but, 
unfortunately, the last two or three win¬ 
ters have been too severe and most of the 
sivecimens have perished. This, however, 
ought not to prevent anyone planting 
again, for it is worthy of a place in any 
garden, and it is a comparatively easy 
matter to protect the plants with a few- 
evergreen boughs. Near the rock garden 
or on the edge of a shrubbery it is very 
effective, its yellow flowers being produced 
during the spring; in fact, it is hardly 
ever out of bloom even in winter, provided 
the w-eather is mild. C. glauca is a free- 
growing shrub and requires a liberal root¬ 
ing medium to obtain the best results. For 
brightening up the cool greenhouse during 
the w inter it is strongly recommended, and 
to obtain a stock of young plants, cuttings 
should be rooted at any time during the 
spring or summer. The cuttings of young 
shoots should be placed in light soil to 
which has been added a generous quantity 
of sharp sand. Place the pots in a frame 
or under a bell-glass, and keep the sur¬ 
roundings moist until roots are formed. 
Protection from the direct rays of the sun 
w r ill lie necessary. Pot on when required, 
and never allow- the plants to suffer from 
dryness at the roots. A little pruning may 
be needed after flowering, and when the 
plants have made their season’s growth 
they should lie exposed to full sunshine to 
secure well-ripened wood, the forerunner 
of a fine crop of bloom.—W. B. 

The Judas Tree (Cereis Siliqua strum).— 
In more than one instance in the Thames 
Valley district, about Surbiton and Kings¬ 
ton Hill, this beautiful early summer- 
flowering tree throughout the month of 
May arrested attention. One goodly speci¬ 
men 20 feet or more high w-as as densely 
dowered with its bright purplish-rose 
flowers as it is possible to conceive. When, 
too, it is remembered that among Ilow r ering 
trees it has practically no near or serious 
competitors in its season, its value Is en¬ 
hanced, and planters might w-ell remember 
this in those instances w-here flowering 
trees of rare beauty and of moderate 
growth might be accommodated. Iu 
“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles ” Mr. Bean likens its effect at flower¬ 
ing time to a “ rosy-purple mist when seen 
at a dkstance ” so free-flow-ering is it. A 
sun-loving subject, it is w-ell suited t«> 
southern gardens, though one wonders w-hy 
it has not been employed much more fre¬ 
quently than would appear to be the case. 

The White Spanish Broom. —A large 
plant forms almost a fountain of flower, 
and in the garden or shrubbery looks finer 
than smaller specimens. Although hardy, 
it may he lost in some winters, and it is 
always desirable to have a young plant or 
two (to come on to replace losses. This Is 
not difficult to secure, as C. albus seeds 
remarkably freely, and if left alone there 
are generally enough self-sown seedlings 
to serve our purpose. By the w-ay, the 
moraine seems a favourite spot for these 
self-sow-n seedlings, and here they have 
come up rather too plentifully from an old 
plant close by. The lavish display of 
white blooms Is ample compensation for 
tlie trouble of weeding out surplus seed¬ 
lings.—D umfries. 
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HOOfll AND WINDOW. 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA ALBA. 
Among hardy plants of a trailing or droop¬ 
ing lmhit, this lovely form is almost, if 
not. quite, unique ; indeed, nothing that we 
know can compare with the abundance of 
its pure* white blossoms, produced on 
trailing stems upwards of 2 feet in length. 
Thus seen, it is one mass of the purest 
white, and quite alone, even in the much- 
varied group to which it belongs. For the 
ro^k garden its trailing masses of bloom 
are indispensable, while for window-boxes 
or hanging-baskets nothing can equal it. 
Two vear-old plants flower earlier and 
more abundantly than younger plauts. 
The typical species, C. isophylla, seems a 
scarce plant, and one much more difficult 
to obtain true to name, even where hardy 
plants are a feature. The name is freely 
catalogued notwithstanding, but the plant 
usually supplied is more nearly related to 


C. fragilis than the above. The forms of 
C. fragilis are more procumbent in habit 
besides being distinct, in leaf and other 
points. For the purpose here indicated the 
latter is also a much inferior plant. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS FOR 
FIREPLACES. 

With the return ol summer we may now 
liojK! to do without fires in our drawing¬ 
rooms,' and then comes the important 
question of how to make our fireplaces 
beautiful. The methods by which this may 
be accomplished are many and various, 
but no more pleasing effects can be ob¬ 
tained than by the use of natural flowers, 
foliage, and Grasses. To anyone with even 
a small amount of artistic taste there will 
be no difficulty in making an arrangement 
of this kind one of the most attractive fea¬ 
tures of the room. The first requisite is a 
suitable vessel to hold the water. A large 
preserved ginger jar answers admirably, 
though almost any kind of china flower¬ 
pot, provided it has a flat base, would do 
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equally well. If the pot is of any decided 
colour it must, of course, be hidden by 
overhanging foliage, etc., so that it may 
not clash with the flowers. The water 
must be changed at least every other day 
during the summer, and the pot or jar 
should be frequently washed out with hot 
water and soda. This will prevent any 
unpleasant odour arising from decaying 
stalks or leaves. It will also be found aii 
advantage to cut off a small iiortion of the 
ends of the stalks both before the flowers, 
etc., are first put into the water, and when¬ 
ever they show signs of decay. Attention 
to these two simple matters (changing tin* 
water and cutting the stalks) is most im¬ 
portant if we want flowers to keep for any 
length of time. Both flowers and foliage 
should tie cut with as long stems as possi- 
ble in the first place; they can easily be 
shortened to the right length afterwards. 


One of the first and best of flowers for 
fireplaces is the Laburnum. Three or four 
well-flowered branches of this beautiful 
tree will he sufficient for an ordinary- 
sized fireplace. For foliage nothing is 
better than Copper Beech, with a few 
fronds of common hardy Fern. This com¬ 
bination is one of the loveliest possible; it 
is effective, and both flowers and foliage 
last well. The popular striped Grass 
(Eulalia japonlca) or Bamboo branches 
could be added according to the taste of 
the decorator. The Red and White Haw¬ 
thorns also make a showy arrangement, 
and either of them might be used in con¬ 
junction with Laburnum. The variegated 
Acer looks well with red May, and, indeed, 
with any coloured flowers. For hiding 
pots or hanging loosely, the small-leaved 
Ivies are always useful. Another effective 
flower is the German Iris. The darker 
colours should, as a rule, Ik? avoided. The 
pale and golden yellow, primrose, lilac, 
pale lavender, and white varieties will 
give results in every way satisfactory. 
With these use Iris foliage. With Fox¬ 


gloves nothing is better than plenty of wild 
Grass and hardy Ferns, and a very charm¬ 
ing effect can he obtained with these wild 
flowers. S.vringa and Welgela rosea form 
a light and pretty combination, hut the 
former has a drawback in that it drops 
rather quickly. The Guelder Rose is open 
to the same objection, except when the 
flowers are very young. Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons are showy. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aspidistra failing. —I have some fine 
large Aspidistras, but lately I observe that 
the new leaves, though variegated in tone, 
seem to turn dry and yellow half down. , I 
give due care— sponging, etc.—A. R. S. 

[What the cause of the failure may be 
we can only surmise. The plant'may he 
kept too wet or too dry, while the soil may 
be very unsuitable. The best way will be 
to have the plants reqiotted, clearing away 
the old soil from the roots. Take care not 
to overpot, as large plants can be kept in 
good health for many years in small jiots, 
provided the roots are kept healthy. It is 
very probable that the roots of your plants 
are partially decayed, in which case, when 
re-potting, take especial care that all signs 
of decay are removed. A very suitable 
potting soil for the Aspidistra is two-thirds 
loam to one-third lieat or leaf-mould, and 
a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. Take 
particular care not to overwater until the 
roots have begun to run In the new soil. 

The Babianas. —As in the case of some 
of tlieir near allies, the Ixias and 
Si »i rax is, lor instance, these are not 
grown to the extent that one might exjiect 
them to he. The Babianas are not so tall 
as the other two. for they form a dwarf 
Iuft of rather broad, hirsute leaves, which 
are overtopped by the flower-spikes. In 
most of them the flowers are of some shade 
of blue, with, in a few instances, a direct 
contrast of another colour. Perhaps the 
most striking of all, and certainly sur¬ 
passed by no other, is Bahia na rubro- 
cyanea, in which the major portion of the 
flower is of a brilliant metallic blue, with 
a rich crimson centre. These striking 
flowers are nearly a couple of inches 
across. There are many others, both 
species and garden varieties, all of which 
are well worth growing. Though most of 
the original species were introduced over 
a century ago, they are now very rarely 
met with. They need to he treated much 
as Freesias—that is to say, potted in 
August or September in a fairly open soil, 
and grown on in a frame or greenhouse. 
Of course, they will need but little water 
till they commence to grow, when a light, 
airy position In the greenhouse is the best 
place for them. 

Plant-houses. —All houses and pits also, 
in many cases, will now require shading on 
brigh.t, sunny days, particularly houses 
containing plants in bloom, where it is 
necessary either to prolong the present 
display or to maintain a display through¬ 
out the summer months. See that- Schizan- 
thu-sos do not want for moisture at the 
roots, and feed Hydrangeas, now fast ad¬ 
vancing into bloom. Pelargoniums also 
need frequent attention, as the pots are 
full of roots. Feed herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias with weak liquid manure. 

Narcissi in vases.— Now that these lovely 
I flowers are in season is a good opportunity 
for trying one’s hand at setting them up 
to advantage. If one aimed at. the mini¬ 
mum number of blooms for each vase in 
place of the maximum that can he 
squeezed in, with a much larger supply of 
their own foliage, so that they looked like 
a naturally grown clump of bulbs, a far 
better effect would be produced. 
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CORDON APPLE-TREES. 

In view of the growing popularity of allot¬ 
ment gardening, and seeing that, in many 
cases at least, a certain amount of lixity 
of tenure has been secured by lease or 
otherwise, the question of planting fruit- 
trees is exercising the minds of some of 
the holders. 1 have been asked by not a 
few for advice on the matter, and it is 
most likely that my experience has been 
that of other gardeners who have been, 
during the past four years, concerned iu 
allotments and in allotment holders. I 
have, in such cases, invariably advocated 
l he planting of cordon Apple-trees for the 
reasons which 1 am about to give, and 
which, I think, justify the advice extended 
to the general inquirer. Apples are, in the 
lirst place, available over the longest sea¬ 
son, and, under good management, give the 
best return of any fruit. Then their period 
of lloweriug is later than that of the Plum 
or the Pear, this rendering the chances of 
the bloom being destroyed by frosts con¬ 
siderably less than in the case of the latter 
fruits. Further, the Plum and the Pear 
to be satisfactory must in some districts 
have the shelter of a wall—at aJl events," 
so far as the choicer varieties of either are 
concerned. The Apple, on the other hand, 
can be planted in the open, and some varie¬ 
ties will succeed in very e.\i>osed situations. 

Cordon-trained Apple-trees, too, can be 
recommended upon other grounds. The 
average allotment is by no means large 
enough to justify the planting of standard 
O:* of bush trees; more esi>ecially should 
these trees be worked upon the Crab stock 
Apart altogether from the hesitation of 
the grower to keep these trees in bounds, 
there is the natural difficulty experienced 
by beginners in pruning and training. It 
is obvious that trees (of whatever kind) 
planted in allotments and allowed to grow 
practically at their own will, sooner or 
later will overshadow the ground beneath 
and render it unsuitable for what was its 
primary use—the cultivation of vegetables. 
Cordon trees need never get out of bounds, 
and when these are planted a greater selec¬ 
tion of varieties may be grown in a re¬ 
stricted area. There arc, of course, 
several forms of cordons, but the one to 
which I particularly refer is that known 
as the single cordon, a form which readily 
grows into a fruiting size and is especially 
suitable for the amateur, as, when the 
tree is once formed, it requires but little 
attention. 

The best time at which to plant is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the early autumn, and those 
who may purpose doing so ought to place 
their orders early and get, if possible, trees 
upon the Nonsuch Paradise. Upon this 
stock planters may rely on their trees 
giving a fair return iu a year or two. 
Being fill allow-tooling. Apple-trees upon 
this stock may be planted in soils which 
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ate not very deep, and any deficiency in 
the nature of the ground can be supplied 
by means of mulching or by watering with 
liquid-manure during the growing season. 

The question of varieties arises, and my 
advice to prospective planters is to look 
round in their own neighbourhood and find 
out what Apples succeed. This is much 
better than giving lists of varieties, for, as 
is well known, some Apples are only profit¬ 
able when grown in certain districts. 

A Scottish Gardeneic. 


VINE LEAVES AND SCORCHING. 
This, judging from the soundmens of 
scorched leaves sent, us, is a trouble which 
the amateur Grape-grower often experi¬ 
ences, and he is frequently in doubt as to 
its actual cause, and also how to prevent 
it. It is seldom seen on Vines which are 
carefully ventilated, as the foliage on such 
Vines is not ouly strong iu texture, but 
always dry before the sun gains much 
power and strikes fully on the roof-glass. 
A close, humid, or what the gardener calls 
a growing atmosphere, is very necessary 
while the Grapes are swelling, but this 
should be so regulated that the foliage is 
not dripping with moisture in the morn¬ 
ing. To produce favourable conditions of 
atmosphere while the berries are swelling, 
damp the borders and bare spaces early 
in the afternoon, closing the ventilators 
at the same time. A common mistake Is 
made in leaving the vinery shut up close 
until the following morning. Perhaps 
even then ventilation is not given so early 
as it should be, especially with siian-roof 
houses running north and south. In the 
height of summer the sun has gained con¬ 
siderable powe£ before 0 a.tn., and when 
there is no escape for condensed moisture 
the leaves on the east, side are liable to 
be scorched. To guard against this, a 
little ventilation should be given at the 
highest point of the house at sunset, and 
allowed to remain during the night. This 
will permit of the vapour passing off. 
Moreover, the foliage. If allowed to re¬ 
main charged with moisture for so many 
hours, naturally lacks sufficient texture 
lo withstand the full power of a June sun. 
This detail of allowing night ventilation 
is generally observed after the berries 
commence to change colour, but if it were 
practised from the commencement, there 
would probably be less heard about 
scorched foliage. 

There is often one great mistake pre¬ 
sent, particularly in small vineries—viz., 
in not having sufficient air-space between 
the leaves and the roof-glass, or In other 
words, the wires are fixed too near the 
rafters. This will be seen when the leaves 
of healthy Vines are pressing against the 
glass, and I his they certainly do when the 
eyelets holding the wires afe not more than 


a foot in length. There should be this space 
between the leaves and glass, and I have 
found it none too much wilh some of the 
stronger-growing varieties of Vines. It 
would be very advisable, while the Vines 
are in a dormant state, to then see to any 
alterations which may be necessary in the 
way of affording longer eyelets, and so 
lowering the wires. The chief secret in 
preventing scorching is undoubtedly the 
presence of plenty of air about the leaves. 

A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

American blight. — This pest is in¬ 
creasing, judging by the many badly- 
infested trees seen last summer. Nothing 
paralyses the growth so much as this, ami 
nothing is so difficult to eradicate when 
once it gets a footing. From long experi- 
euce I am convinced more can be done to 
get rid of American blight during the sum¬ 
mer than at any other time. Often when 
dressings of various solutions made for the 
purpose are applied in winter the insects 
are concealed under the bark. More can 
be done in the growiug season tbau at any 
other time, seeing at this period tlie i*»st 
comes out aud spreads over the branches, 
etc. At tlds time the pest should lie dealt 
with. Where the attack is slight I have 
found the best thing to use is a lubricating 
oil, applying it with a brush. Paraffin can 
be used on old trees with thick bark if 
caution Is exercised. Last summer, in a 
garden that came under my care, 1 found 
a fine tree of Blenheim Orange infested 
with American blight, in July it was over 
the whole tree, which was an espalier 
against a wooden fence. 1 had this 
syringed three times with a mixture sold 
for the purpose. This was applied at a 
temjierature of 1)0 degs. i gave it three 
dressings iu a month, which destroyed all 
the insects. Some thiuk this foe does not 
go from one tree to another, but I liave 
often seen it crawling on the ground in liot 
summer weather from one tree to another. 
In a garden near me there are over lliirty 
trees, many about ten years old. This gar¬ 
den adjoins another where there are some 
old trees that have not been cleaned for a 
dozen years. I>ast summer these young 
trees were badly attacked where they ad¬ 
joined the garden in which the aged ones 
are. Everyone purchasing trees should 
examine them before planting.— J. Crook. 

The longevity of Pear trees —The wood 
oi the Pear is much firmer than that of 
the Apple, and is less liable to be attacked 
by insects or to decay than that of the 
latter. This may be noticed in very old 
orchards, in which apple trees have almost 
entirely disap|R*ared. while Pear trees of 
great size and spread are in full vigour, 
l'loom abundantly every season, and very 
often carry large crops of very passable 
fruit. This was at one time—and may still 
be the case—very noticeable in the old 
abbey garden at Lindores, on the south 
bank of the Tay. Disease, one would say, 
could have nothing to do with the death 
of lhe Apple trees here, for the soil—a 
fine, strong, black loam—is one of the very 
host in Scotland for Apples. A similar 
state of matters exists here, although, of 
course, the orchard is not so old as that 
at Lindores. and old Apple trees are still 
numerous and bear fairly well. At the 
same time, Pear trees of equal age are 
much more healthy, less affected by pests, 
and occasionally bear huge crop-s. Apart 
altogether from the latter fact, the lavish 
display each spring when these Pear trees 
are in bloom—almost of forest size as they 
are—makes them well worthy of their 
place.—W. McGuffog, Ralmae . 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NARCISSUS HORSFIELDI. 

No bicolor Daffodil has enjoyed a greater 
or longer run of popularity than this; few 
of the older sorts are better known or more 
highly esteemed.# As a pioneer in the great 


words of an oft-recurring and somewhat 
cynical-sounding phrase, to-day is “ still 
going strong.” Among 'bicolor sorts its 
I>erianth segments are whiter than most— 
old or new—albeit they lack both the form 


turee. Whilst strong enough and vigorous 
enough for all purposes, it does not, how¬ 
ever, i>ossoss stature ,of an exceptional 
kind; that was hardly to have been ex¬ 
pected, its reputed parents both being on 
the dwarf side, though it is free-flowering 
and of good constitution. Seeing how dis¬ 
tinct it is. it is surprising how large a 
number are unable to distinguish ’twixt it 
and Empress. In the latter the segments 



Narcissus Horsfieldi 


race of bicolors it is of more than ordinary 
interest. Raised somewhere about sixty- 
five years ago by Mr. John Horsfield, a 
hand loom weaver and an excellent botanist 
withal, it is said to have resulted from the 
crossing of N. bicolor with the pollen of a 
particularly good form of the “ Lent Lily ” 
(Narcissus pseudo Narcissus). In any 
case it is one of the goqil old sortS|\vhieh 
ha ve stofid* jUie,. tgst jiffy, a irij 


and substance of a large number. In other 
words, the segments are thin and inclined 
to a certain Soppiness occasionally; a vari¬ 
able quantity it is true, and to some ex¬ 
tent deiiendent ui>on the class of soil in 
which the bulbs have been grown. But 
withal it embodies much that is good, the 
purity of its perianth segments, the clear 
yellow of the crown well expanded at the 
mouth being some of its outstanding fea- 


are much less white, more rigidly erect, of 
firmer substance, their bases broadly 
ovate and more overlapping. Externally 
they are even less pure, the outer ones 
stained with green almost to the tips. The 
crown, too, is longer and more decidedly 
cylindrical than in Horsfieldi. In the 
latter the segments are of a clear, un¬ 
stained white back, and front, golden at 
their base withotft>IA^opi^&d to the com- 
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mingling of green and yellow so charac¬ 
teristic of Empress in the same region. 

The subject of the present note, too, is 
interesting when trie price of a novelty of 
its day is compared with that of one of the 
present time. Formerly 3s. Gd. or 5s. per 
bulb was considered a stiff price for a 
Daffodil novelty; nowadays it may be ten, 
twenty, or even llfty guineas. At the time 
of Horsfield’s death, in 1854, it is recorded 
that the stock of bulbs was sold for the 
benefit of (lis widow, the larger bulbs 
realising Is. Gd. each—not a very munifi¬ 
cent sum. At that time, obviously, the 
Daffodil fever was unknown; the day of 
Weardale Perfection and Monarch—those 
early progenitors of big prices—was not 
yet. Through it all, however, the subject 
of our note has remained, 6tili retaining 
much, If not all, of Its old-time constitu¬ 
tion, while reaching its best flower form, 
perhaps, in cool loams over either sand¬ 
stone or limestone. It is not, however, 
fastidious. Apart from its garden value 
it is useful for growing in bowls of fibre, 
and always repays cool treatment. As n 
forcing sort it should be regarded as a 
second early. The top flower seen in the 
accompanying illustration is fairly charac¬ 
teristic of this excellent variety, which re¬ 
mains a standard sort among market 
growers to this day, no mean tribute to its 
worth in the face of the hosts of good sorts 
that now obtain. E. H. Jenkins 


ceive. Individually the flowers are some¬ 
what fugitive, though, owing to the pro¬ 
cession of them and the flower freshness 
and beauty which result almost daily, the 
fact is hardly realised. So unique a sub¬ 
ject should be grown freely, and even 
though a little patience is required, that 
will be fully repaid once the plants become 
established and 'a good flowering thereby 
insured. J. Surrey. 


IRIS JAPONICA. 

This beautiful and interesting si)ecies, also 
known as I. chinensis and I. flmbriata, and 
under one or the other of these names a 
not lufrequent inhabitant of the green¬ 
house, is often a source of trouble to the 
cultivator, who finds not a little difficulty 
in getting it to flower satisfactorily. Em¬ 
phasis is laid on the final word of the first 
sentence advisedly, inasmuch as instances 
of a feeble flowering—small flowers and 
non-representative sprays—are not uncom¬ 
mon. In Ihe first place the species is much 
hardier than is generally supposed, and 
south of London, at least, can be made 
fairly happy at the foot of a warm wall, 
given the right soil and it9 by no means 
exacting requirements attended to in due 
season. At Kew, Cambridge, and gardens 
on the east coast it is also grown in like 
l>ositions. 

In my own case an item of seeming im¬ 
portance is the success of the plant in 
lime-free soil, and with a not inconsider 
able number of species and varieties pre 
ferring limy or calcareous soils the fact is 
interesting if nothing more. From quite a 
small lateral growth planted three or four 
years since, a tuft approximately 2 feet 
across has resulted, a not remarkable size 
when the natural, far-reaching, stolonifer 
ous spread of the si>eeies is considered 
The soil is very light and Heath-like, and 
unmauured. Apart from this, a few gener 
ous waterings during the season of growth 
are practically all the attention the plant 
has received. Yet it has bloomed uncom 
monly well for two or three weeks past, no 
single day without a few r of its flowers 
which are infinitely richer in colour and 
more strikingly beautiful than those of 
greenhouse-grown examples I have seen 
The flowers, too, are larger. A suffusion 
of blue i>ervades the whole flow T er, consti 
tuting a sort of groundwork. As an over 
lay to this the ovate falls, which ar 
slightly fringed, are freely freckled with 
richest orange, densely so at the keel-lik 
ridge, where it is irregularly bordered with 
deep violet, with smaller slots of the same 
colour to their bases. The “standards 
are prostrate and of a uniform pale blue 
colour, the whole as remarkable a colour 
and beauty combine ns it is possible to con 
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PRIMULA SIEBOLDI. 

A. T. J. ” (p. 219) falls into the common 


error of recommending that a “ well- 
drained soil is essential ” for this plant 
and that “ planting must be shallow, for 
the roots creep about so near the surface 
that they are often quite exposed.” Both 
statements are misleading and wrong. So I 
long ago as the mid seventies of the last 
century I grew this species rather exten¬ 
sively plunged in pots, the plunging 
material spent hops, of which there was 
a depth of from 4 inches to 5 inches above 
the pot’s rim. The success of the batch 
suggested that the plant was a more mois¬ 
ture loving one than was generally sup¬ 
posed, and afforded ground for experiment 
in that direction. I have more than once 
planted this siiecies in soil conditions akin 
to those of a sub-boggy nature to prove 
that a “well-drained soil is essential” to 
its success is entirely wrong. In planting it 
have rei>eatedly resorted to beds in low-¬ 
lying positions and, excavating and discar¬ 
ding some of the lower soil, so arranged 
matters that a sunken bed to receive the 
rainfall from around resulted. Nothing 
could have surpassed the success achieved 
in these low-lying consistently moist—often 
wet—spots in conjunction with generous 
treatment, and where every endeavour was 
made to retain the moisture in the bed. I 
In winter these low'-placed beds w'ere fre¬ 
quently flooded. Eighteen-inch high plants 
and giant umbels of flowers and foliage in 
proportion were among the outward evi¬ 
dences of success that could hardly be 
gainsaid. When calling on the late Mr. 
Latham when curator of the Birmingham 
Botanical Gardens, about 1880, I found 
this Primula revelling in a bog bed in 
a low-lying constantly wet part of the 
gardens at that, time, and in answer to 
Inquiry was informed that it had been 
regarded by him as a semi-bog plant, for 
years. Indeed it is only when accorded 
abundant moisture with generous manur¬ 
ing that the plant is seen at its best, flower 
colour and quantity and fine stature com¬ 
bined. Compared with such, the fi-inch 
high plants one is accustomed to see, pale 
and feeble coloured withal as the result 
of a “well-drained soil,” are but carica¬ 
tures. As your correspondent appears to 
regard the fi-inch high plants he refers to 
with some satisfaction, I would suggest to 
him the wetter soil treatment in which 
the greater development of the plant and 
its flowering will be in the nature of a 
revelation. Nor have I ever hesitated to 
bury the rhizomes of the plant rather 
dee pi j’, 3 inches to 4 inches in any case, 
in order that its fullest root action may 
be assured. Primula Sieboldi roots more 
freely from the upper part of the rhizome 
than from its under surface, and unless 
the rhizomes are well buried a certain 
amount of root activity and vigour is lost 
to the plants. Only those having exper¬ 
ience of the two methods would believe 
such a difference w r as possible. There is 
nothing to be feared from the wet treat¬ 
ment referred to, but much to be gained. 
The plant is hardy, vigorous, and free 
flowering. and it. is only because cultivators 
have followed book teaching (often as 
wrong as it can well be), while lacking 
initiative and ignoring experiment, that 


this fine species has remained less than 
half developed, in many instances, all these 
years. As to 

Son., a free, open vegetable mixture with 
plenty of decomposed manure is the best, 
together with a mulch of manure each 
autumn. If planted when dormant it is 
easily dealt with, and no loss ensues. 
Primula Sieboldi and its varieties are so 
frequently grown as greenhouse plants 
that many are surprised to learn that they 
are absolutely hardy. True, greenhouse 
plants are, however, plentiful enough, and 
though one cannot in such a case rule the 
world, one can at least urge that the 
garden is the right place for this Primula, 
aud that nowhere else does it show to 
like advantage or produce the same strik¬ 
ing effects. E. H. Jenkins. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

Antirrhinums have entered largely into 
flower garden arrangements of recent 
years, especially during the war, for they 
can be raised at little trouble and expense, 
and supply a great variety of bright 
colours in varying heights during several 
months of the year. One, indeed, would 
hardly And another species of plant more 
varied in height and colour, recent intro 
ductions supplying them from 1 foot to 
5 feet, and in any number of shades ; in 
fact, a flower garden of medium size might 
be furnished throughout with them if that 
were deemed desirable. A little care is 
necessary in planting, especially in the 
case of th? dwarfest. kinds, which form a 
perfect mass of flower of uniform height 
with very little foliage visible. A bed 
filled entirely with them is a bit mono¬ 
tonous, as one would regard lieds of scar¬ 
let or pink Pelargoniums quite unrelieved. 
Unless the beds are very small, it is better 
when planting to work In an occasional 
taller plant, or the dwarfest sorts may be 
used as a carpet for other things—that is, 
anything with which they may associate 
without incongruity. Thus, in large beds 
devoted to Roses that have been somewhat 
thinly planted, and have attained consider¬ 
able size, the Antirrhinums may be 
sparingly planted in suitable colours, 
either in nearly similar shade to the Roses 
or in pleasing contrast, as the taste of the 
planter may direct. Thus, for mid and 
late summer, associations of Madame Abel 
Chatenay and Papa Gonlier Roses respec¬ 
tively, with primrose and white Antirrhi¬ 
nums will be found very pleasing. A 
dwarf white form, very clear and pure, 
with deep, rich green foliage, forms a 
splendid carpet for big clumps of Lobelia 
cardinalis, and other shades make suitable 
companions for Luplnus polypliylius and 
its varieties and some of the Oenotheras 
They are also suitable for any special 
places in flower gardens, as, for instance, 
raised beds and sloping banks, and here 
again blocks of the tallerwnrietles maybe 
Interspersed with the dwarfer kinds, while 
In the ease of the raised beds an outer 
edging of a dwarf Snapdragon will com¬ 
plete the arrangement. 

Growers using Antirrhinums largely for 
the first time may he reminded that it is 
advisable to sacrifice a bit of bloom at the 
top of the earliest spikes, removing these 
before they get too far into the seeding 
stage, otherwise t lie development of the 
lower and smaller spikes will be consider¬ 
ably delayed. E.. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


The yellow Turk's Cap Lily (Lilimn 
pyrenaicum) will grow anywhere. Here 
there are groups of it in the woodland la a 
very poor, shaly loam, yet this plant never 
fails to produce a mass of its thickly 
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foliated stems and an abundance of gol¬ 
den-yellow flowers, set oil' by large scarlet 
anthers. These colonies, though they 
never get any attention, do not show any 
sign of deterioration, though they have 
been planted close on ten years. Indeed, 
the plants are as tine in every way as some 
which have strayed into the better soil of 
a border.—X. Walks. 


R U G W ORTS 
(Cimicifuga). 

These stately herbaceous plants of the 
Crowfoot order an? very hardy, of the 
easiest culture, delighting in moist, deep 
soil and a partially shaded position, and 
may be grown with advantage in large 
borders or in the foreground of the shrub- 


leaves, and produces its white flowers in 
July and August on long, graceful stems 
some 4 feet high. 

(’imicifuca simplex. —For the select bor¬ 
der this white-flowered Japanese kind is 
undoubtedly the best. It is valuable also 
for the lateness of its flowering—Septem¬ 
berOctober—a Mine when Michaelmas 
Daisies are at their best. About 4 feet 
high, spare-habited in comparison with 
the others, the pure white spires of closely 
sol flowers above ternately inclined leaf¬ 
age are both pretty and effective. Few 
plants bear flowers of such purity and ex¬ 
cellence. 


NOTES AND REPLIES!. 

Weedy walks. —The best way to deal 



Flowering spikes of 


Cimicifuga racemosa. 


bory. and are also excellent subjects for 
bog and streamside gardening. In con¬ 
genial soil in beds or borders they often 
grow almost too luxuriantly, and, spread¬ 
ing fast, are apt to choke the more deli¬ 
cate plants near them. Rut if restricted 
within proper limits, there are no hand¬ 
somer plants for the centre or back of 
flower borders, and the pure white flowers 
are lasting, both on the plants or when 
cut for house decoration. 

Cimicifuga coiidifoi.ia is of stately pro¬ 
portions, good habit, and of beautiful 
shape, both in leaf and flower. This 
species blooms from late August to the 
beginning of October. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, cut sprays of 
which are here figured, is of more refined 


habit, with smaller, 
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Google 


cut 


with these is to dress them with a weed¬ 
killer of some description. If this is done 
shortly in fine weather, when the gravel Is 
in a slightly moist condition, they remain 
clean for the rest of the season, and will 
merely require an occasional rolling. If 
edged with Box, turf, etc., care must l>e 
taken to see the fluid does not come into 
contact with them, nor the gravel dressed 
near enough to them to injure the roots.— 
A. W. 

Cimicifugas.—I do not see these in gar¬ 
dens so often as I should expect to, for 
they are interesting when in flower, 
though perhaps a little stiff. Blooming in 
the autumn, when there is a predominance 
of yellow and mauve in the borders, their 
spikes of white flowers are very welcome. 
They prefer a moist situation, and do well 
in partial shade.—N. L. 


CflRYSfl5THEflHWS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

A great mistake is often made in using 
l>ot« much too large for any Chrysanthe¬ 
mum to flower in. Pompon varieties may 
often be seen growing in 11-incli pots, when 
a few branches only were allowed to each 
plant. The fault of unduly large i>ots is 
that the roots are apt to be kept too moist, 
which causes a soft and ill-ripened grow th. 
It Is much better to grow tw r o or even three 
plants in one i>ot if a stock of large ones 
is on hand instead of placing one plant only 
in each. Pompon, Anemone Pompon, siugle 
varieties, and the smallest plants of those 
sorts which are grown and termed decora¬ 
tive subjects will succeed in S-inch pots, 
larger specimens for decoration will re¬ 
quire more space for their roots. Pots 10 
inches across are the best for this purpose. 
Those plants which are set airnrt for the 
production of large blooms, limited to 
three uikui each on an average, will not 
need more root-space than a 9-lnch pot. 

The soil is an important item. It often 
happens that a makeshift has to be re¬ 
sorted to in the shape of utilising some of 
last year’s material to help out the pre¬ 
sent. We would caution the using of much 
refuse soil, for we have seen the bad effects 
of this. The amount of stimulant given to 
the plants during the season’s growth and 
the time the plants are developing tend 
afterwards to make the soil sour aud 
stagnant after the living plants are re¬ 
moved from it. What is known as good 
turfy loam should supply the chief in¬ 
gredients for the tinal potting, and should 
he in the proiiortion of three parts to one 
of horse manure, partly decayed, the same 
quantity of leaf-mould if the loam is in¬ 
clined to he heavy in character, sufficient 
coarse silver-sand and charcoal to keep the 
whole porous—an important detail, seeing 
the enormous amount of water that must 
pass through the soil during the time the 
plants are in their flow’ering pots. The 
many kinds of artificial manures do away 
with the necessity of using so much animal 
manures as formerly. No doubt all are 
good in their way, hut the great i>oint to 
follow" in their use is not to give them in 
excess of the instructions given. Ample 
drainage should lie given. Another point 
of importance in potting the plants is that 
of potting firmly. When the soil is put 
into the pots loosely around the roots the 
growth resulting therefrom is proportion¬ 
ately soft, which is exactly the opposite of 
what is wanted. The worst-formed flow'ers 
of any section are generally to be found 
upon the plants which have made stout but 
“ soft ” growth, such blooms as these be¬ 
ing devoid of substance. 

After pottixg, the plants should have 
temporary protection for a time until the 
roots have commenced to run into the new' 
soil, and the fear of the foliage being in¬ 
jured by strong easterly winds, which often 
prevail at this time of the year, is past. 
Careful watering should be the rule, 
esi»ecially after the lotting i9 complete. 
It is much better to refresh the leaves with 
water given through the syringe for three 
or four days than to soak, and jierhaps 
make sodden, at first, the new soil into 
which the new roots will not push nearly 
so freely as they do when the soil i9 simply 
moist, as it should be when used for the 
final potting. If too wet, it would cling 
together unduly when being pressed firmly 
into the pots, and if the reverse it would be 
difficult to ram it firmly enough, as also 
there would be some trouble in thoroughly 
soaking the w’hole through. All super¬ 
fluous grow’th,^hflu^f|tiep|emoved as fast 
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as it is made. It is useless to allow a 
number of extra growths to extend for a 
time, knowing them to he of no service, 
and then to cut them all off at once. This 
cannot fail to give the plant a check. It is 
much better to regulate the growth as it 
proceeds, no matter forwhat purpose the 
plants a re grown. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

SILVER LEAF IN FRUIT-TREES. 

During recent years fruit growers have 
suffered very severe losses from the disease 
known as silver leaf. The trouble is par¬ 
ticularly common on trees belonging to the 
order Rosacea;, for example, Plum, Apple, 
Almond, Apricot, Cherry, Peach, Nec¬ 
tarine, and Portugal Laurel, but trees and 
shrubs belonging to altogether different 
orders are also affected. Amongst these 
may be mentioned Currant, Gooseberry, 
Horse Chestnut, Laburnum, and Tree 
Lupin. It is, however, in the Plum that 
silver leaf has caused most serious loss, 
the Victoria variety especially having been 
attacked and killed in Large numbers, so 
much so that unless drastic measures are 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease 
this valuable variety of Plum is threatened 
with extermination. 

Description. —As the name implies, the 
foliage of trees suffering from silver leaf 
develops a silvery or leaden sheen which 
usually commences in a single branch. 
After a time the affected branch begins to 
die back, and as branch after branch be¬ 
comes attacked large portions of the tree 
die, and, as a general rule, the whole tree 
is ultimately killed. The length of time 
between the first symptoms of disease and 
the death of the tree varies with the 
species or variety, the extent of the attack, 
and other factors. If affected branches 
are removed as soon as the first signs of 
attack are manifest, trees may often lie 
saved, and in a few cases affected trees 
recover without any treatment whatever. 
As a general rule, however, unless 
promptly attended to, the tree Inevitably 
succumbs. After the death of a branch, 
but not necessarily after the whole tree 
has dfced, a purple fungus named Stereum 
purpureum will usually be found pushing 
its way through the dead bark and form¬ 
ing flat incrustations or bracket-shaped 
bodies on the surface of the dead bough 
and branch. The structures are the re¬ 
productive jKjrtious of the fungus, and pro¬ 
duce innumerable spores. The fungus 
itself had been present in the wood of the 
tree for one or more seasons and had been 
responsible, as explained below, for the 
silvering of the foliage and the death of 
the branches, but it was only after the 
latter had 1 died that it proceeded to de¬ 
velop externally and to produce its fructi¬ 
fications. 

Cause of the disease.— Although much 
further research is needed as to the nature 
of silver leaf, and many problems con¬ 
nected with it await elucidation, practi¬ 
cally all authorities are agreed that 
Stereum purpureum is capable of pro¬ 
ducing silver leaf, and that this fungus is 
primarily responsible for the disease in 
Plum orchards all over the country. It is 
not maintained that silver leaf is invari¬ 
ably brought about by this fungus, but ex¬ 
ceptions are comparatively rare, and from 
the fruit grower\s iMjint of view they are 
negligible. The scientific knowledge which 
is iK>ssessed as to silver leaf is due ex¬ 
clusively to the work of P.ritish botanists, 
and for the last ten years Mr. F. T. Brooks, 


that the wood of a Plum branch possessing 
silvered foliage practically always shows 
dark brown or blackish markings when 
cut across, although in the early stages of 
attack this discoloration is usually con¬ 
siderably below the silvered leaves. Micro¬ 
scopic examination revealed the fact that 
the discoloured portion of the wood con¬ 
tained the tine threads of fungus mycelium 
and that the brow/i colour was due to the 
presence of a brown gum. Brooks further 
showed that if portions of the mycelium of 
Stereum purpureum (derived either frgm 
naturally-grown specimens or from the 
fungus grown in pure culture) were inocu¬ 
lated into a healthy Plum under conditions 
which preclude the [>ossibility of infection 
from other sources, precisely similar 
mycelium was produced, together with the 
discoloration of the wood and the forma¬ 
tion of gum. The foliage also developed 
the characteristic silvery appearanee. This 
experiment has been performed over and 
over again on various kinds of Plum-and 
at different, seasons of the year with the 
same result. Inoculations witli the spores 
of tin* fungus also produced the same 
effect. No silvering of the foliage, how¬ 
ever, occurred if cuts were made but no 
Stereum purpureum inserted, or if some 
other fungus (such as Stereum hirsutuni) 
was employed instead. It is important to 
note that if the silvered foliage is ex¬ 
amined no mycelium is found in the 
tissues, nor, as a rule, is there any in the 
upper part of the affected branch and 
twigs, at all events in the early stages of 
attack. The fungus is confined to the dis¬ 
coloured portion Of the wood which occurs 
lower down, though its effects are seen In 
the silvering of the foliage. The silvevi- 
ness itself is found to lie primarily due to 
the accumulation of air below the epider¬ 
mal cells, much in the same way that, 
owing to the presence of air, a white streak 
often shows iu a block,of ice when It is 
cracked. The epidermal cells have a ten¬ 
dency to break away from the cells im¬ 
mediately below, and the presence of air 
interferes with the normal rellectiou of 
light' from the surface of the leaf. From 
corrcsiKMHlence in the horticultural press 
it is evident that many persons have not 
appreciated the above facts and are still 
concerned with theories and simulations 
ap to the cause of silver leaf, or occupied 
with side issues. It should be clearly 
understood, therefore, that Stereum pur- 
pureuni is the responsible parasite in the 
fruit plantations of the country, and that 
no other theory which 1ms been put for¬ 
ward to account for silver leaf iu associa- 
lion with the dying back of fruit-trees has 
been proved. 

Description of tiik fungus.— It is im- 
IK>rtant that growers should learn to recog¬ 
nise the fungus causing the disease, as it 
may occur on the dead wood of other trees 
besides Blum, and should not be allowed lo 
persist where fruit-trees are grown; all 
w<x)d harbouring it should be cut up and 
used for firewood. The fructifications of 
Stereum purpureum are purple-mauve 
when fresh, often with a white or pale 
woolly margin, but they change colour with 
age. In consistency they are leathery. 
They are very variable in form and api>ear 
either as flat incrustations up to several 
inches long covering the under surface of 
the branches or on the sides of the trunk, 
or-as bracket-slmi>ed projections of \ inch 
to 1 inch in width, and arranged in tiers 
one above the other. In this case the 
upl»er surface is lmiry, and the under sur¬ 
face smooth. Tlie purple colour, however, 
is the characteristic feature, and no other 
fungus of this colour occurs on Blum. The 
si*m»s are produced in abundance on the 
smooth under-surface of the fructifications, 
out’ Although the latter shrivel up in dry 


weather they are capable of reviving with 
rain and discharging a fresh crop of spores. 
In this way the si>ore-<Jiseharge from a 
given fruit body may Last over a long 
period. The fructifications api>ear at any 
time of year when the weather is moist 
and mild, but they are produced in the 
greatest abundance after the heavy rains 
of autumn. 

[To be continued.) 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Snails In fruit-tree walls. —I have an old 
wall on whicli fruit trees grow, among 
them being a lot of Currants. The snails 
in this wall are a great nuisance, as they 
come out and eat tiie fruit while it is still 
small and unripe. I have tried lime, but 
all io no purpose. What would you sug¬ 
gest my doing?— Alice L. Wilton. 

[Unfortunately, it is not stated what 
particular kind of snail is troublesome— 
whether the shell-bearing snail or the 
large grey or blrck slug. In the former 
ease, there is nothing for it hut hand¬ 
picking, and close attention in the spring 
ought soon to clear the pests out. Tlie 
large slugs are also easily disposed of In 
a similar way ; but. in view of the fact 
that the walls are old, it is probable that 
they require repointing. This would de¬ 
prive snails of any lurking places, and to 
prevent them from ascending the wall a 
ring of soot or of lime round the butf of 
each tree ought, to prove effectual. It is 
not stated whether the snails attack the 
Currants only or every kind of fruit.] 

Onion smut. —The attention of all 
Onion growers Is directed by the Board of 
Agriculture to the disease known as Onion 
smut. This disease is well known In 
America, where it causes very serious 
damage ; but English specimens were for¬ 
warded to the Board of Agriculture for 
the first time last season. It Is highly im¬ 
portant that if further outbreaks occur 
they should he notified at once, and that 
the spread of tlie disease should he pre¬ 
vented. Onion smut may be recognised by 
the presence of dark streaks in the leaves, 
which are at first covered by the skin of 
the leaf. The skin is soon ruptured, and 
a black, sooty .powder, consisting of the 
spores of the fungus, Is exposed. These 
spores fall to the ground, and soil thus 
contaminated with spores w m g i ve rise to 
a diseased crop, and be rendered unsuit¬ 
able for Onion-growing for many years. 
Affected plants should be dug up and 
burned before the 1 spores escape. 

Gooseberry caterpillar. —Speaking: re¬ 
cently to one who may, not incorrectly, he 
called the “ Oldest Inhabitant ” of this 
neighbourhood, he told me that he was 
never troubled with the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar, although other gardens were occa¬ 
sionally ravaged by the pest. He attri¬ 
buted tlie immunity to placing, before tlie 
Gooseberries break into leaf, a branch of 
the common Wliln In the centre of each 
bush. I have never heard of this preven¬ 
tive before, but some of these old-world 
remedies are very efficacious, and this par¬ 
ticular one lias the supreme merit of sini-. 
plleity. Perhaps the sceut of the Whin 
blossom keeps the snwfly at hay, or it may 
be that the spines are objectionable to the 
insect. The branch of Whin is left in the 
bush until November.— A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Queen wasps. —“ W. McG.” points out, 
in your issue of May 31st, the importance 
of destroying these at this season. I find 
au ordinary butterfly net by far the best 
means of catching them. This year al¬ 
ready fifty queen wasps have been killed 
in my gnrdeQfjgffit'orA'. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Fruit-houses. — Hot weather, which i 
necessitates the admission of an amjxle 
amoumt of air during the forenoon, has a I 
\ery drying effect on Peach-house borders, | 
and renders frequent watering necessary. 
A strict watch must, therefore, be kept, 
and the soil tested every few days, the 
lighter its texture the more frequent tin* 
need of water on abundance, or sufficient 
to moisten the whole to tlie drainage on 
every occasion it is required. Syringing 
o» the trees, except those on which the 
fruit is ripening, .should, in fine, hot 
veiiither, bo carried out on a liberal scale, 
well wetting both the under and upper sur¬ 
faces of the leaves, to keep down red spider 
and other insects, and damping floors and 
border surfaces several times daily. Carry 
out loot-feeding in accordance with the age 
and general condition o.f the trees, always 
bearing in mind that the older they are, if 
healthy, the more aid in this direction 
should they reeerivo. Attend to the tying 
down of young wood in kite houses, and 
the stopping of all shoots which have 
leached the limits of the trellis in these 
and'other houses. The same need for cau¬ 
tion in regard to border watering is also 
necessary in wineries, and the narrower or 
more circumscribed they are, the greater 
the necessity. Here, again, feeding either 
with liquid or an artificial manure must be 
carried out in accordance with circum¬ 
stances, always remembering that fully 
established Vines in good health, and with 
Ixrrders well drained, are capable of assi¬ 
milating liquid manure diluted according 
to strength fix>m the time the Grape* set 
until they commence colouring. Damp¬ 
ing down and syringing of back walls at 
olosing time all help to ensure the berries 
swelling freely a*id to their fullest size, 
but it should be omitted and a little air 
left on the night through with the hot- 
water pipes kept warm, in the cas« of Lady 
Downe’s and other varieties also, where 
scalding during the stoning stage is ex¬ 
perienced. When stoning is complete, give 
the bunches a final look over, cutting olit 
a lieny here and there where necessary to 
afford relief to the remainder and prevent 
wedging. vSoe that the boixlers of vineries 
in which the crop has finished colouring do 
not become unduly dry, or shrivelling of 
berries will ensue. Where the consump¬ 
tion is slow, lightly shade the roof, this 
not only keeping the interior cooler, but 
averting loss of colour in black Grapes. 

Kitchen garden. —Where well-sheltered 
positions can be found, the forwardest of 
the outdoor Tomato plant s ma ( v be got out 
without further delay, otherwise it is just 
as well to wait a few days longer before 
planting. Vacant places on walls of suit¬ 
able aspects should always be utilised to 
the utmost extent for this crop, as the 
probability of the fruit then ripening is 
more certain than when the plants arc 
grown in the open. Unless a change to 
cooler conditions should occur, Vegetable 
Ma rrews maj’ now be safely planted in flic 
open on the stations previously prepared 
for them. 

Fruit garden. —Get blinds, nets, etc., 
which have been *in use for protecting fruit 
trees on walls well dried lie fore removing 
and storing away. Take away poles, etc., 
used for keeping the material away from 
the trees, but leave coping boards in posi¬ 
tion for another w’eck or two longer. Then 
prick up with a fork the hard-trodden sur¬ 
face of the alley, and, after applying a fer¬ 
tiliser, give the alley a good watering. 
Select the strongest and best situated of 
the young shoots of autumn-fruiting Ra»sp- 
berries, so that thev will, when tied to the 
trellis, stand 9 inches^ipart, and fut out 
t!i» by ‘Ql(? 


SCOTLAND. 

Arum LiliCS. —Without entering into the 
debatable question of drying otF versus 
planting out Arum Lilies, it is the practice 
here to follow’ the latter course, and, now' 
that the flowering season is over, the 
plants have been pift into their summer 
quarters. A rather poor border with an 
easterly exposure is used, and they an¬ 
nually give a good account of themselves 
under this treatment. After repotting in 
September, it seems to lx 1 merely a ques¬ 
tion oif heat, after the plants become estab¬ 
lished, as to the date at which the spatlu>:» 
are available. 

Hard-wooded plants. —The time is now 
at hand when hard-wooded plants may 
safc-lv bo placed out of doors. Some prefer 
to plunge the pots, others to stand them 
on a hard bottom of ashes. I think the 
latter is, perhaps, the better way, for these 
plants are easily damaged if not given the 
right amount of moisture. Tt is difficult 
to judge as to this when the pots are 
plunged, so it is advised that the plants 
l»e-placed in a sheltered situation on a hard 
bottom. Even in showery weather, no re¬ 
liance ought to be placed upon the rain¬ 
fall—indeed, more care than usual should 
be taken at such times. 

Summer planting. —Where spring flowers 
are now past their best, and when time can 
be spared in suitable weather, planting out 
may be commenced. All of us ore glad to 
get this work out of hand, were it only for 
the relief in the matter of daily watering. 
Well-hardened stuff will take no harm 
now ; indeed, such things as Calceolarias, 
Antirrhinums, Peutstomons, and the like 
are better out. A few years ago I planted 
these 'things in Easter week, and, while 
they did quite well, I have never repeated 
what was admittedly an experiment. Of 
course, planting out of the more tender 
things, such as Begonias, tuberous and 
fibrous, will be delayed until the more 
robust plants are finished with. 

Wallflower. — Wallflower sown round 
about this time will develop into nii<*e 
plants if the seedlings lie carefully pricked 
oft into nursery bods when ready for hand¬ 
ling. The okl favourite kinds, Blood Red, 
Bel voir Castle, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, and 
so forth, are yet reliable. Some of the 
newer varieties, such as Eastern Queen, 
require to bo boldly massed before they 
are really effective. Aftea* having given 
up its culture for a few seasons, double 
Wallflower is again to he grown. A dwarf, 
branching form is desirable, some of the 
taller sorts failing to break, and running 
up into single .stems. 

Vegetable garden. —The staking of Peas 
is attended to as it becomes due, and before 
the young plants show* any disposition to 
fall over. Furthci sowings are made as 
needful, and catch crops of Spinach oc¬ 
cupy the ground between the 'lines. The 
hoe is kept busy now among growing crops. 
Diligent, and regular stirring of the soil 
not only keeps down weeds but insect pests 
as well. More Lettuces can be sown, as 
may be necessary, further plantings of 
most of the Brassicas should be seen to, 
and final sowings of these should bo made. 
Early Vim Savoy, Broccoli, and Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower will come away rapidly 
if sown now. and will give plants for put¬ 
ting out in a very short time. 

Fruit. —Apple blossom begins to show r 
up well at a much later daite than at one 
time looked likely. Damsons are flower¬ 
ing freely, and Morello Cherries are show¬ 
ing up well. Peaches on walls, having 
:iow been fairly well disbudded, were well 
watered with soft water. This acts in a 
manner as a tonic, and assists the young 
fruits to swell off. In the open quarters 
some young Apple Decs on Paradise have 
liee-n attended to in the way of mulching. 

W. MoGi ffog. 

Uni mar ({a rdrns, Kirkcudbright, 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Watering. —If the present drooi^ht con¬ 
tinues, much artificial watering wall have 
to l>e done to keep hardy fruit trees and 
bushes in growing condition. Even at this 
early date it has been found necessary to 
give a thorough watering to those planted 
against walls with their roots near the 
surface. Artificial watering should not be 
practised unless required, but needy cases 
arc at times overlooked until the trees arc 
suffering, when it is too late to wholly 
remedy the evil. At all times give 
thorough soa kings at suitable intervals, 
mere driblets Ixdng worse than useless. If 
not already done, mulch all fruit trees, so 
that quick evaporation- is avoided. Late- 
plain-ed fruit trees under ordinary circum¬ 
stances invariably have a struggle to make 
much headway during their first season, 
and when severe drought sets in early they 
cannot even be kept alive unless much at¬ 
tention is bestowed upon them. Good 
waterings are beneficial, also mulchings, 
but the trees must 1»e well syringed both 
morning and evening, while their stems 
may with advantage be entwined with hav- 
bands. Plums and Cherries are very 
liable to be attacked with green and. black 
aphides. As a preventive measure, our 
trees are thoroughly syringed with Quassia 
compound once a week. The 

Summer pruning. This operation re¬ 
quires care, so that the energies of the 
trees may he directed to the formation of 
fruit buds and the proper development of 
the crop. In the summer pruning of fruit 
trees no hard-and-fast Line can be laid 
down, as each tree has a separate indi¬ 
viduality ; even those of the same variety 
may differ largely in constitution. The 
Irest wav to do summer pruning is, doubt¬ 
less, to go over the trees every week, and 
cut back the strong shoots a few nt a time 
to four perfect leaves, spreading the work 
over the -whole summer. In this way the 
pruning can be so carried out that every 
part of the tree is kept in a healthy,, fer- 
t : l? condition. Whole this cannot Ik* 
done, the next best plan is to do the top 
of the tree first, the centre a fortnight 
later, and the bottom last. Thus the bot¬ 
tom branches would for a time be the only 
ones where any outlet for new growths 
existed. By dividing the summer pruning 
into three sections, and leaving the bottom 
to the last, the flow of sap is equalised, 
and the bottom hranchVs, which are usually 
the weakest, thereby strengthened. Pears 
on walls are generally the first to require 
attention. The breast-wood should be 
shortened, and sufficient young wood 
trained in to furnish the space. Cordon 
Pears also require close stopping to keep 
them in a fruitful condition, and this also 
applies to Plums and Cherries. The side 
shoots of pyramid trees should be pinched 
early to about four or five leaves, and the 
subsequent shoots pinched as necessary to 
within, two leaves of the first pinching. 
Leadiing shoots are thus encouraged to 
grow strongly, and by this method the 
whole tree becomes fertile. 

French Beans. —The first sowing of this 
important vegetable being well advanced, 
another sowing has been made, in order 
to keep up an unbroken supply. Tlio 
ground on which they are grown, should be 
rich, but any situation in the open will suit 
them now. Canadian Wonder is one of 
the best varieties for sowing at this time, 
lieing a free and conrtinuous cropper. If 
the season is favourable, this variety will 
produce abundance of fine pods during the 
greater part of the season, provided they 
are kept closely picked. It is of great 
importance to gather the Beans as soon as 
readv, whether they are wanted or not, for 
if left on the plants until the seeds become 
hard they will soon ruin the respects of a 
eoiutimious crop. Magnum Bonum is al:>o 
an excellent variety for sowing now . Both 
these varieties should be sown in rows 2f 
feut apart, and if the weather continues 
dry they should be afforded liberal water¬ 
ings of liquid manure to keep them grow¬ 
ing freely. Original from F. W. G. 
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SUMMER CARROTS. 

I have for some time abandoned the ex¬ 
tensive cultivation of the big Carrot, and 
instead maintain a supply of email, tender 
roots by frequent small sowings. The 
seeds in showery weather germinate 
quickly, and soon develop into edible 
roots, and even in winter one may pull 
these from the open ground and thus pre¬ 
serve the sweet and delicate flavour of the 
summer Carrot. For flavouring and for 
garnishing, for which the Carrot is 
largely drawn uikui in many households, 
probably a small sowing of the larger type 
may be economical, localise these may lie 
lifted and stored in a dry shed and be 
handy for daily use. It may be argued 
that the Short Horn is just as well 
adapted to this purpose as the larger root. 
I know this is quite possible, but there is 
undoubtedly a considerable amount of 
waste when large Carrots are stmt to the 
kitchen. 

Carrots a re sometimes seriously injured 
by the garden slug. I have known 
instances where Carrots which had 
germinated well, the lines being dis¬ 
tinctly seen, suddenly disappeared. Soot 
scattered over the bed thinly and fre¬ 
quently makes the leaves distasteful, ami 
a good dusting of dry road-sweepings is 
helpful in warding off an attack if 
threatened. In the clearing of the ground 
of summer crops, Peas or Potatoes, for 
instance, there is ground quite ready for 
the reception of Carrots at any time up 
to the moiltli of September. In this way 
ground that in the ordinary way would lie 
given over to Carrots could he more profit¬ 
ably devoted to Potatoes, the early 
varieties of which would be cleared in 
time to sow successional batches. Young 
Carrots are so much appreciated in many 
households that gardeners devote much 
time to forcing them in order to get them 
in early. No one will deny they are well 
worth this extra labour. In the market 
young Carrots And a ready sale, but to 
keep up a good supply it is necessary to 
make frequent sowings. Short Horn Car¬ 
rots will become coarse and lose their 
flavour if allowed to get overgrown, hence 
the necessity for frequent sowing. S. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato sets failing.— Herewith I send 
you sample of Potato sprouts from my gar¬ 
den, by which you will see that they have 
rotted off. The seed seems quite sound, 
and was well sprouted before putting into 
the ground. The sprouts grew nicely until 
they were 3 inches or 4 inches above the 
ground. Then I noticed that they began 
to dry up and wither. On examination, I 
found that the sprout near the Potato had 
rotted, while the seed itself seemed quite 
sound, and had started to sprout again. 
I .should like your views on the matter, 
also what I can do to stop same.—W. E. 
Row SWELL. 

Lit. is not stated whether the whole 
planting is affected in the same way as 
the shoots forwarded. If the cases are 
isolated, there is nothing to worry about. 
The chances are that the sets were not 
thoroughly hardened off before being 
planted out, and have received a check, 
which has resulted in the shoots col¬ 


lapsing. If, on bisection, the sets are 
sound, the succeeding sprouts quite 
healthy, and growing away freely, it is 
obvious that the reason given above, or 
some similar cau-se, must be responsible. 


One of the plant 
Digitized by 



very 


diminutive tuber—J inch in diameter—a t- 
tached. It may be t hat these small tubers 
have been left in the ground—if they are 
not seedlings—at raising time Jasf, year, 
and, having been disturbed during plant¬ 
ing time, have acted in the manner de¬ 
scribed. Further information in a short 
time as to the behaviour of the secondary 
growths might afford a possible clue to 
the trouble, which is certainly not of every¬ 
day occurrence in the case of Potatoes.| 

Late Peas. —The best position in the gar¬ 
den should always lw> selected for present 
and future sowings of these, where they cun 
have a good deep root-run, so that they 
ore less likely to suffer from drought at a 
time when they 'should lie in full lieu ring. 
The tail-growing varieties should receive 
plenty of room between the rows, to allow 
the sun to reach tli#> lowest flowers and 
induce a heavy crop the full length of the 
haulm. Varieties that grow (i feet should 
not have less than this lieiween the rows, 
and the heaviest crops are obtained gene¬ 
rally from single rows, or where they are 
situated well apart. I do not advocate 
growing many varieties where lxffh a large 
and regular supply lias to be kept up, but 
select two or three varieties that are 
known to do well in t lie district.— 
F. W. G. 

Spinach. —At this season a rich and 
deeply cultivated site should 1 k» chosen for 
this vegetable, as it has a tendency to bolt 
on poor ami shallow soil. Thinning the 
seedlings to 6 inches apart immediately 
they are large enough to handle will also 
help to prevent bolting. New Zealand 
Spinach is very useful during hot, dry 
weather, as the plants revel in drought 
and sunshine when established. The seed 
may 1 k> sown in boxes at the present time, 
planting out the seedlings when the 
weather is sufficiently warm, reineml>cring 
that the plants are easily injured by frost. 
A small bed planted on a south Imrcler 
will yield a supply sufficient for any me¬ 
dium-sized establishment. Seeds may be 
sown in the open about the end of the 
month.—F. W. G. 

Thinning crops. —At the earliest possible 
date tin* thinning of crops ought to he 
undertaken. No detail is so apt to be put 
off as this, and the longer it is delayed 
the worse it will lie for the plants which 
are ultimately to he left rouges! ion in 
seed drills is, I think, worse than weeds, 
for the seedlings, packed closely together, 
check and distress each other. I prefer 
to do the 'thinning at twice—first, thinning 
the seedlings to 2 inches apart, and then, 
in a week or ten days, completing the 
work. This allows one to see, at the 
second thinning, those plants which may 
have been injured in the first ojieration, 
and permits one to fill up or prevent gaps in 
the drills.—A Sconisn Gaiuienku. 

French Beans. —A sowing of these will 
be made on a warm south border, where 
protection can be afforded if necessary. 
The best way for the first sowing of this 
important crop is to draw drills 4 inches 
deep and IS inches apart, half filling the 
drills with old potting ( suil, afterwards 
planting the Beans and covering with the 
■same soil. This method ensures speedy 
germination and free growth.—F. AY. G. 

Turnips. —As Turnips are soon over after 
they become ready for use, especially 
during the early part of the summer, seeds 
must be sown frequently, and in small 
quantities. During July and the early 
part of August it will be necessary to sow 
in larger quantities and greater variety, 
because from these sowings the autumn 
and winter supplies will be obtained. 


BEES. 

VITALITY OF THE HONEY BEE. 

I have once or twice in these columns 
spoken ol' the wonderful vitality of the 
honey bee, and just recently a few further 
instances of this have come to my notice 
and which are worth recording. The first 
is a case which occurred during the un¬ 
seasonably cold weather we had before the 
prevailing hot spell we are now enjoying. 
I was called by a friend to look at her 
bees ami give my advice as to their condi¬ 
tion, diseased or otherwise. She was in 
doubt, being a beginner, and wished for 
what she kindly called skilled advice. My 
lady friend had noticed several dead Imcs. 
and also several crawling about ill tin* 
Grass in front of the hive. At first 
thoughts this meant “ 1. of \\\,” but her 
assurance that they were not collected in 
groups impelled me to cheer iier with my 
opinion t hat then' was no disease. I went 
on-one of those days we had, with a rather 
warm sun and a distinctly cold breeze. I 
found what, she had said—many dead bees 
and several crawling about, but none in 
groups or small clusters, neither were there 
stains on the hive anywhere. Ergo, mused 
I, no disease. 1 picked up half-a-dozen of 
the so-called dead bees, put them into Hie 
palm of my hand, and covered them with 
my other hand, making a kind of cave for 
them. In a minute or two I opened my 
hands to find what I expected, namely, 
living bees— movement of the legs, a rapid 
shaking of the wings, and a walking about 
on my palm. Another short lieriod of 
cover and the whole of these bees were on 
the wing, making for the alighting-board, 
strong and well.* 1 picked up all the ap¬ 
parently dead bees I could find, treated 
them similarly, with the same gratifying 
result. They wen* simply overcome by the 
cold wind on their return journey, and. 
being honey or pollen laden, fell to the 
ground to die unless rescued and revived. 
To thus revive even a couple of score of 
bees is well wairtli while, and exposes the 
beekeeiH*r to no risks whatever. Be care¬ 
ful to .pick up the bees without crushing, 
and, preferably, by their wings. 

A second instance is even more strange, 
though true, and harmonises exactly witii 
what was mentioned at a recent lecture on 
the “1. of \V." disease to the Beekeeiiers’ 
Association in the Isle of Wight. At a 
diseased apiary same fifteen miles from my 
house a diseased stock, which had, how¬ 
ever, survived the winter, was “sul¬ 
phured " in order to kill it off. The brood 
comb and dead bees were throw’ll on to a 
rubbish-heap. After a week or so it was 
noticed that bees were numerous and 
strong there, though for miles round n<> 
honey bees existed. AAiiat had Implicat'd 
' v as that seme bees had accidentally 
escap'd total fumigation. I am not yet 
acquainted with the further condition of 
these bees ; but the Isle of Wight lec¬ 
turers experience tolls me what I may ex¬ 
pect to find, which is a lot of healthy bees. 
They will be quocnloss, no doubt, but the 
owner ought to re-queen, thus forming a 
nucleus in going order and a good founda¬ 
tion for a thriving stock next year. The 
lecturer in the Isle of Wight said the sur¬ 
viving bees-the circumstances were ex¬ 
actly similar -were collected and made 
into a nucleus, which at the present time 
is a perfectly healthy hive of bees. 

It Is an axiom that bees are naturally 
careful of their health. As evidence uf 
this sanatory instinct in bees it was stated 
at the same Isle of Wight meeting that in 
a certain stock the healthy bees had re¬ 
moved their deceased and diseased sisters 
to a safe dQf tfjiomIltalu the hive, while 
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'LITTLES! 

[^STROYERi 


RAIN BRINGS OUT 
THE SLUGS 

by producing the rank growth in 
cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., that 
Slugs thrive upon. 

“ Clubicide ” Kills Them 

Apply through watering-can to 
Plants and spray it on to Bushes. 


Eradicates Garden Pests 
In Bottles, 1/3, and £ and 1 Gallon Tins 
of Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Sundriesmen 
Sole Manufacturers : 

Alexander Cross & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


Copyright RegitUred. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made tn complete seo- 
tion best quality 
Board, planed and 
V - jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt,over tongue! 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong binges, 
look and key, bolts, 
eta 


CASH WITH ORDER. Stron 

Sizes. Fioo 

I ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£6 0 6 lfl/. 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 ( 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 9 17 e 36 . 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 11 10 0 46 . 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 0 0 65 - 

18 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 17 tf 70 . 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and WmUe, 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO. 

Largest Makers of Portable Building* 

Establish* d 70 Yiabi. H HP3P Q M11 

Work, i, 6 acre*. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crope. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbe., 4s.; 1 owt., 5s.; 8 owt., 
; 4 24 »- i 10 owt., 37s. 6d.; 1 ton, 70s. 

CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd.. 

MASKELL'S W0RK8, Dirleton Road, West Nam. 


LABOUR SAVERS. "Eureka" Lawn Sani», 
Soilfume, Nicotine, Insecticides, Fumers, 
Sprays, and other Chemicals A Sundries. 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct, carr. paid. 


KATAKILLA 

NON -POISONOUS v, 

THE PERFECT INSECTICIDE WASH FOR FRUIT. 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS. 

Small Cartons for 10 Gallon Wash.each 

Urga Cartons for 50 D? D? .!.SI- each 

From Nurserymen. Seedsmen and Ironmongers 


STANDENS MANURE 

Established 40 Years. 

This old-established highly concentrated 
Manure is acknowledged by the leading 
practical gardeners in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies to 

EXCEED ALL OTHERS IN GENERAL 
FERTILISING PROPERTIES AND 
STAYING POWER, 

and has enjoyed an acknowledged superiority 
for the last 40 years. 

THE SMALLEST QUANTITY APPLIED 
WILL GIVE RESULTS. 

In tins, each 9d , Is. 6d., 3s. 9d. and 7s. 
Cheaper in Bulk. 

CORRY CO.. Ltd.. 

LONDON, S.E.1. 


POR SALE—Quantity of second hand 4in PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

-L hot water pipe, about 190 feet with bends, junctions’ 48tu Year of Distribution. List Free. 

and valves, also about 160 sq. feet of slate shelving 1 in’ Our well-known magnificent strain. Cinerarias, obconicas, 
thick. Apply—F. M. THOMPSON and SONS, Ltd * Calceolarias, etc., 3j. 9d. per dor,.; 25s. per 100., carr. paid, 
exactors, 14. Victoria Street, S.W. J. * JOHN STEVENS & SC|Nj ThoJ^i^erie* Coventry. 




IS THE BETTER WAY. 

Easier ! Quicker ! Cheaper ! 
Potatoes must be Sprayed ‘diSIS 11 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


HORBig, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


of* “tittaAp \ou\ 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

[UREKAr 


LASTING RESULTS - NO. NEW EXPERIMENT. 


^ Only Address: IQM UN SON & TiAT V/A RD L" L lN C IL N. J 


Just a little sunshine, 

Just a little rain, 

Just a little RITO, 

Means crops as big again. 


RITO is the wonderful energiser for 
soil bacteria that MULTIPLIES ALL 
ALLOTMENT & GARDEN PRODUCE. 

Horticultural Rito, which proved such a sensational 
success last year for allotment and garden produce, is still 
obtainable from all Corn Merchants, Stores, Seedsmen, and 
Florists. 1 cwt., 27/6 ; £ cwt., 15/-; 28 lbs., 8/-; 14 lbs., 4/6 ; 
7 lbs., 2/9d. In case of difficulty, send orders with cash direct 
to The Molassine Co., Ltd. Extra charges for carriage if ordered 
direct—on lewt.. nil; on 56 lbs., 1/-; on 28 lbs. and 14 lbs., 9d. 

THE MOLASSINE CO., LTD., 

16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT CROWS. 


field,Sussex, Mnrch 1J, 1919.—"I am i *, 

entirely in favour of dry applying, 4 fll/ft 

chiefly for the reason that it gets '' c/ IMj ».* V‘.\ \ ill/IT 

down wnere the wet dues not. "—Alfred Hioks. •.-•-'Vy' I III VI 

DRY SPRAY YOUR ONIONS. CARROTS. III/ II 

ROSES wituBUGGE’S GREEN SULPHUR an I V, 1 

gei rid or Insect Pests. The ECLIPSE SYRINGE does 
it all. Green Sulphur costs only 4u. lb., or 7 las. lor 2/3. 

With 12 lbs. of Strawaonite, sufficient to spray 5 rods twice, 133. 8yringe only, 10/8. Carriage Paid. 

Sold by Selfridge'g, HarrodV. Wblteley's, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, and most of the principal 
8tores throughout the Kingdom. If unable to obtain locally, send ns me of your Btore and order d£ect to— 

E, R. BUCCE. Eollpse Works, 102M. Weatoombe Hill, London. S.E.3. & 187-9. Hertford Rd.. Enfield Wash, Mdx. 


WHAT A 
SATISFIED 
USER SAYS. 


STRAWSONITE (with its highest copper percentage) is 
the tiest possible powder, and the ECLIPSE SYRINGE 
is made oil purpose to make the operation us simple and easy 
as possible. A child can use it, and anything trom live rods 
up to ten acres is easily sprayed by the ECLIPSE, 
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robber and foul brood bees were simply 
billed and pushed out of the hive. I.do 
not pretend to question the veracity of this 
lecturer, but it may be permitted me to 
say that I think these bees must have been 
enterprising to quite a unique extent. 

Beekeeping is coming to the front at 
last very strongly. We even find M.IVs 
preiwired to champion the qause in the 
House of Commons. Readers will be inter¬ 
ested to learn that the bees imported from 
Holland by the Board of Agriculture for 
the official re-stocking of apiaries have 
settled down very satisfactorily. 

Apiary work in the month of June is 
simple. It 4s either to supply first super, 
or to add fresh ones as occasion demands. 
Abundant ventilation may safely be pro¬ 
vided without fear of robbery of any sort, 
because food for all is plentiful outside 
Those beekeei>ers who have thoughts of 
trying for an exceptional amount of honey 
should extract honey from the outside 
combs of the brood-chamber and return the 
extracted combs to the centre. One or two 
frames of brood may be exchanged for 
empty ones also. These removed frames 
should be used to strengthen a weak stock, 
rienty of super room should also be 
allowed. Thus the queen is provided with 
more room for egg-laying, which means 
more population. The increasing stock 
meanwhile finds ample space in the upper 
chambers for storing honey. This also 
gives a sure check to natural swarming. 
The above method should not be used 
except with a strong and vigorous stock. 

_B. R. H. 

COHRESPOflDERCE. 

PLiVTB AVD FIOWEII. 

Tulips falling (77. Pope). —The most ! 
likedy cause oif the failure is due to a fun¬ 
goid attack (Bo-try tis), the wires of which 
may lie present in the bulbs at planting 
lime, though it may not lie possible to de¬ 
tect £hem hv ordinary means. In this 
way bulbs that at planting time were ap¬ 
parently sound and healthy would 'speedily 
develop the disease in the soil when 
planted, the result being like those you 
submit. You had better burn the affected 
bulbs, and avoid planting Tulips in the 
same soil another season. We should ad¬ 
vise you also to dispense with manures for 
tiiis crop. 

Potting Azaleas (G. j 4.).—This may lie 
done so soon as the bloom is over, and 
whilst new growths are being made, as the 
j cots are then active. But beyond remov¬ 
ing the drainage from the old balls, the 
loots should bo little disturbed. The 
new pots should l>e fully an inch wider 
than the old ones. A good compost for 
them consists of peat soil and turfy loam 
in equal pints, some sharp sand being 
added. Plants that are not repotted may 
have weak liquid manure, one half soot- 
water. whilst in active growth; but re¬ 
potted plants would not need it, as the 
fresh soil should be good enough for them. 

Imantoptiyllum minlatum (Greenhouse). 
—For the decoration of greenhouses, con¬ 
servatories, or windows, this is one of the 
finest plants that can be grown, as it sends 
up numerous heads of orange-scarlet Lily- 
like flowers that last a long time in perfec¬ 
tion. The Imanitophyilum makes a fine 
window plant. Dust is the groat enemy 
of most window plants, but as the Iman- 
tophyUium has thick, shining, leathery 
leaves, there is no difficulty whatever in 
keeping them clean, as they may l>e easily 
washed without, injury. Tu order to in- 
crea.se this plant, take off any suckers 
which it shows, if possible with roots at¬ 
tached to them, as then they are sure to 
grow if placed in a pit or house where 
they can have a little heat for d time. The 
soil that suits thorn bes t is fibrous loam 
and sand, but, asftlie roots are tery large 
AjU QK 


and fleshy, the loam should be rough and 
lumpy and the potting loose, in order that 
they may be able to ramify the more 
freely. To winter the Imantophyllum well 
and safely, a higher temperature than that 
of an ordinary greenhouse is required, but 
where this cannot he afforded, it should 
have the warm end. and lie kept a little 
drier than usual. In order to get plants 
to flower freely, the point is to treat them 
well through the spring and summer by- 
supplying them literally with water and 
liquid manure, ns then they are sure to 
make strong growth. 

Pampas Grass preparing ( Bournia ).— 
The secret lies in cutting the plumes as 
soon as they have fully developed. Cut 
carefully, and hang them up, plumes down¬ 
wards, in -a dry atmosphere away 
from bright sunshine. When they 
clog, as they will do after dull weather 
and damp air, simply dry them steadily 
over a fire, and snake out the plumes 
gently. Very possibly your failure was 
due to not hanging the plumes downwards 
until they were quite dry and hard. 

Palms from seed (.1 Wauld-he Grower ).— 
Unless you have artificial heat, and plenty 
of it, the Palm seeds will he a long time 
in germinating. Even when plunged in a, 

1 rot bed, the seeds start slowly, and several 
years will elapse before the plants attain 
any decorative value, hence it is better 
and cheaper for those who only want a 
few plants to buy them, and leave the 
liaising to the specialist. Plants suitable 
for the greenhouse or the room are cheap 
enough now. I 

TREES AND SHRUBS. y 
Destroying tree stumps (H. C. Hadden). 
—The following is said to be a good recipe. 
In the autumn bore a hole 1 inch or 2 
inches in diameter and 18 inches deep, put 
in If ozs. of saltpetre, fill with water, and 
plug up close. In the following spring put 
into the same half a gill of kerosene, and 
then light . The stump will smoulder away 
without blazing, and leave nothing but 
a.shes. The best way, however, where it 
can be done, is to grub up the stumps. 

Cutting down the white Broom ( M . S.). 
—You may cut down the Broom as hard 
as you like if the plant is young and vigor¬ 
ous. The cutting down, however, de¬ 
pends greatly on the age and <size of 
the plants. If they are very old and 
leggy—as seems to be the case with your 
specimen—it is very possible that if cut 
down too hard they will not again start 
into growth. The best time to cut down 
is immediately after flowering. 

FRUIT. 

Peach leaves blistered {Alex. Hodglin- 
ron). —Tliis is due to cold, cutting winds. 
The only remedy is to pull off the l>ad 
leaves. In a few weeks, given more genial 
weather, the trees will cease to l>ear such 
leaves, and the subsequent growth will be 
healthy, though in some sea-sonis the dam¬ 
age is sufficient to injure the crop. The 
1 *>sit way to avoid this trouble is to grow 
the trees on a w all that has the least ex¬ 
posure to such cold winds, and to piotect 
with Hindis or fish-netting. Leaf blister is 
more pJ*evalent in some seasons than 
others, and the more ungenial and cold 
the spring the worse is the attack. If the 
weather is cold and wet next season, we 
should strongly advise you to efficiently 
protect your trees in the way advised 
hbove. 

Vino loaves scalded (A. B.). —Judging 
by the leaves you .send, we should «sav that 
the trouble is due to scalding, through the 
ventilation not teing properly attended to. 
Moisture settles on the foliage at night, 
and if this is net dissiipabxl early on bright 
ail'd sunny mornings hv ventilation carefully 
applied, or before the sun raises the tem¬ 
perature, scalding is 'sure to follow. The 
two varieties you allude to are very liable 
to suffer from scalding. 

VEGETABLES. 

Black spot on Tomatoes (IF.. P.).—Your 
Tomatoes are badly affected with a fungus 


known as Black spot. It is generated, 
without doubt, in the flower or fertile 
organs, as it invariably begins in the 
flower apex, and spreads over the fruits. 
Your plants are evidently too freely 
watered and too highly manured. With¬ 
hold water considerably; gather every 
spotted fruit- at once and destroy them; 
also turn on a little heat, if you have such. 
Make up a solution of soft soap and sul¬ 
phur or milk and sulphur, and paint over 
the hot-water pipes thickly when they are 
hot, shutting up the house close at night 
Repeat this on three alternate nights, and 
give all the air you can in the day. 

Growing Mushrooms In Grass (Nurse D. 
J’arsons ).—There is no difficulty in growing 
Musi)rooms in a field, a^d now is the best 
time to plant the spawn. A good plan is 
to dig out a hole wide enough and deep 
enough to hold a barrow load of fermented 
honse-dloppings. Tread these in firmly, 
press a few pieces of spawn 2 inches into 
the compressed manure, and replace the 
turf. The usual way is to lift the turf in 
pieces the width of a spade and about 3 
inches thick, from a yard to two yards 
each way to any desired area. The soil 
below should then be removed to a depth 
of 4 inches or £> inches. This cavity should 
then be filled with horse-droppings which 
have been previously prepared in the ramo 
way aa for the making of Mushroom-beds. 
In the centre of the manure place a piece of 
spawn about 2 inches square, make all 
firm, and then return the turf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beetle in lawn (F. J. Boyrs ).—The little 
beetle sent is not a harmful creature at all, 
but is, like most of the smooth, shining, 
active soil beetles, carnivorous in its 
habits, ail'd may possibly even have leer/ 
devouring -the insects, if they lx* insects, 
which were feeding upon your Grass. 

Destroying WOOdlice (Fincry).—One of 
the best ways of destroying woodlice is to 
pour lx>iling water over them, this killing 
them in a wholesale manner if von can find 
out where they congregate. They are also 
fond of hiding under bricks, slates, tiles, 
pieces of board, etc. Lav some of these 
about and lift thorn every morning. They 
may also l>o jMbsoned by teiLing small 

f )ieces of Potato in water to which arsenic 
ins been added, or they may l>e trapped 
by folding long strips of paper in half 
lengthwise, smearing one side with treacle 
and Her, and laying them about .in the 
haunts of the woodlice. Their skins are 
so hard that no insecticide will have any 
effect on them. 


SHOBT REPUSS. 

Geo. V. Marshall. —So far ns we can see 
from the crushed specimen y-ou send us. 
the poor growth so v ins entirely due to lack 
of food. Give the bushes a good mulch of 

rotten manure, and all will be. well.- 

Bournia. —We know of no work such as 
you inquire for. hut we would advise you 
to procure “Alpine Flowers for Gardens, ’ 
price 15s. (id., post free from this office. 


VAXES OF PL ANTS AVD PVTJIT8. 

Names Of plants. — J. R. —1, Spiraea cal¬ 
losa ; 2, Spider wort (Tradescautia vir- 

ginica): 3, Genista hi japan ica ; 4, the white 

Beam (Pyrus Ann).- - M. F. —1, Ooronilla 

E.nerus; 2, the Feather Hyacinth (Mus- 
c-a ri eoiuosiim monstrosum); 3, Cytisus 

purpureus; 4, Spiraea hypericifolia.-- 

IF. J). —1, Diervilla (Wei go la) rosea ; 2, 
No pet a Mussina ; 3, form of the Snn Rose 
(Holla nthoamim vulgn.ro) ; 4, Veronica 

luipoMris.- A. —1, Habrothamnus ele- 

gans ; 2, Centaurea moutana rosea; 3, Mer- 
touMia virgiiiiica ; 4, Saxifraga granmlata 

It. -pi._| Jifumetin .—1, Lychnis diurin 

fi.-pl .; 2, Veronica gentinnoides; 3, Tel¬ 
lium grandi flora.- —Mrs. Stanley Dody- 

,sy> n . —C’lavtonia sihirica.- John Grety. — 

A form of Odontogkxssmm Andersonianurn, 
a hybrid between 0. crispum and 0. 
glo-riosum, of no value from a commercial 
point of view.- B. IF. R .—Verba-scum 

Qrigiral fro m 
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THOUGHTS AHD THIHGS OF THE GARDEN. 

GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS. 


Summer flowers have come upon us with 
something of a rush, being hastened on 
their way by the uninterrupted sunshine of 
May and early June. Unfortunately, the 
lack of rain is shortening the season of 
Pyrethrums, Pinks, and many other border 
flowers, even as it renders the Roses most 
fugitive. I have noticed many of my own 
Rpses to be pretty half-opened buds one 
evening, only to be full-blown flowers the 
next. But we cannot have it every way, 
and if the brilliant sunshine brings its own 
enjoyments with both hands full we must 
not complain if w*e have in our turn to pay 
for them. We shall most assuredly have 
overcast skies and summer showers soon, 
and I have made up my mind, directly they 
come, to plant out all the annuals I can, 
against that shortage of flowers w ith which 
we are threatened. I have also been pro¬ 
mised a consignment of Gladioli from 


a long stride, but on the ^iy w r e have the 
| Pom pones, the gorgeous Cactus, the Paeon y- 
flowered, and Collarette, all in the greatest 
profusion, and when harvest festivals 
come along, w’hen sheaves of cut bloom are 
1 required, I can scarcely decide which eec- 
, tion is the most valuable. I trust the days 
I w T ill come again soon when the enthusiastic 
admirers of this most admirable flower 
w ill once more collect their forces and en¬ 
gage in the friendly battles as of yore, for 
when the National Dahlia Society was at 
its best, then we saw the greatest improve¬ 
ments effected. I had something to say on 
this score last autumn, so need go no 
further into the subject now, because I am 
quite sure that these same enthusiasts will 
be as fcager as ever for the fray as soon as 
the old facilities are restored. 

It may appear strange to already begin 
to talk of autumn flowers wiien the Roses 


over the Eremuri decry Asphodelus rare- 
mosus, for the flowers are not dissimilar, 
and, to my mind, well-grown spikes of A. 
racemosus are not inferior to those of some 
of the Eremuri. Asphodelus luteus, the 
Asphodeline, is much more graceful alike 
in bloom and habit than A. racemosus. and 
both succeed in any ordinary garden soil.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Pinks Queen Mary and Model.— These, 
briefly described, are up-to-date garden 
varieties on the lines of the laced Pinks of 
the florist, and characterised by the good 
form so essential to the flowers of the 
older type suggested. Model, indeed, is as 
perfect In these respects as it is possible to 
conceive, the shapely i>etailed flowers of 
s.ilmon-pink marked with crimson at the 
base. Queen Mary is of a livelier rose- 
pink colour, the base of the petals marked 
by maroon-crimson. Each variety gained 
an Aw r ard of Merit at the Chelsea show in 
May last, Mr. C. H. Herbert, Birmingham, 
showing them with many others.—S. S. 

Collinsia grandiflora.— Notwithstanding 
the name, this is by no means the largest- 
flowered species, but the blossoms are 


Holland, and though these will be late, I 
shall gladly welcome their arrival. I like 
the Gladioli. They give but little trouble, 
but are very effective in the early days of 
autumn and on into October. Some of the 
varieties are great improvements ui>on 
those we used to grow, but there is one 
still keeps its position as the best of its 
class, viz., Brenchleyensis, a bold flower of 
dazzling scarlet. Of soft rose-pink varie¬ 
ties Panama is the beet, and Pink Beauty 
a close second, both massive and showy 
flowers of the highest decorative value. 
Electra is an equally good flower in every 
respect, scarlet with a creamy-white throat. 

- Niagara is soft yellow, Glory of Holland 
pure w-hite, Baron Hulot deep violet, and 
America pinky-white. With these to work 
ui>on there is no great fear for our October 
garden. Gladioli are of the easiest culti¬ 
vation. They like a light, porous soil, and 
they must have it deeply dug, require but 
a minimum of food, and are in no w r ay ex¬ 
acting in the matter of attention. As the 
arrival of bulbs this season is so late, the 
blooming season may be advanced by start¬ 
ing them in pots under glass, removing 
them to their flowering quarters when in 
active growth. But w’hen that is done the 
ball of each must not be broken* nor the 
roots disturbed, otherwise the plant will 
flag and growth will be retarded. 

The Gladioli and the Dahlias are good 
companions in the autumn garden, and I 
plant both as freely as I can. The latter 
are being planted now, and this is quite 
late enough for plants which succumb to 
the first autumn frosts. Generous treat¬ 
ment in the way of soil, manures, and 
water is essential to a plant that grows so 
rapidly and leafy, but it amply repays for 
all the labour expended upon it. Like 
unto the more aristocratic Rose, it has 
great diversity of form and an even larger 
range of colours From tha massive show' 
Dahlia dow'ilto tQjili TylJiiJirSingle seems 


and all the early summer flowers are about , numerous and showy. If sown in the 
us demanding and receiving our fullest ad- autumn the seedlings stand the winter and 


miration, but one of the conditions under 
j which alone the gardener’s art can success- 
! fully be pursued is that he must never live 
entirely in the present, or rest content 
w'hen he has surrounded himself with Per¬ 
fections. He must continually look ahead 
and make provision for a due succession of 
flowers, and while he sits and admires the 
prospect his mind must be fully occupied 
concerning what is to take their places 
when the Pinks have withered and the 
Rose petals lie about in coloured flakes. 

The pessimist can never make a good 
gardener, for instead of anticipating the j 
pleasures that are to come—it is his nature 
to—he makes himself unhappy because the 
Roses wither away and the flowers that 
' oj>en with the sun are only hastening to 
their end. lie sees decay and death where 
I he ought rather to see resurrection and 
new’ life. A procession standing still is no 
procession—to be a real procession it must 
| pass on to present in proper order its many 
pleasing details to many eager eyes. So 
| with the garden, and though the procession 
j may be an annual one, no tw r o have been, 

I or can be, exactly alike. F. J. F. 


Notes of the Week. 

A note from Edinburgh. —Daphne rupes- 
tris has been glorious. Habranthus pra- 
tensis is just going to flow’er in great 
abundance. Crinodendron Hookeri is very 
beautiful. Roses are very promising.— 
G. W. M. Taylor, Portobello. 

Asphodels. —Asphodels, if they are not 
the choicest of border flowers, have a cer- 


come into bloom during the month of June. 
It is the natural w’ay of these plants to sow r 
themselves in the autumn, and when in 
.our land they survive the Winter, then 
I heir beauty and vigour are far greater. 
When this 6]>eeies w’as first described in 
1827 (Bot. Reg., t. 1,107) two of the three 
species already published had flowers as 
large or rather larger. But these tw r o are 
from the Eastern Statics, and were pro¬ 
bably unknown to Douglas, who, w hen he 
found the plant, which he called Collinsia 
grandiflora, had discovered shortly before 
a si>ecies with relatively small flowers, 
which w’as published as C. parviflora, 
Lindl., in Bot. Reg., t. 1,082. 

Early Potatoes frosted.- The blizzard 
which raged in this district in the closing 
days of April took a heavy toll of young 
foliage in the case of early Potatoes 
There is an ever-increasing tendency to 
, plant these still earlier, and to forward 
j artificially the growth of the sets before 
planting them. Early Potatoes are, of 
course, a great inducement, but if, after 
preparing them, growers will not take the 
trouble to protect the shoots, all their 
labour is in vain. Even in view of the 
| lesson just received not one in twenty will 
! remember it, and the same thing may hap- 
I i>en next year. Well-prepared sets planted 
at a later date escaped, and once again 
the eld proverb concerning “ the more 
haste, the less speed ” has been justified. 

! -A Scottish Gardiner. 

The Darwin Tulips.— Although we may 
question the wisdom of creating another 
| nnnie for what are really forms of the 
good old Gesner’s Tulip, there can bo mi 
doubt as to their worth as garden flowers. 


tain use W’here the bolder varieties of 
hardy plants are favoured. I cannot 
understand why some W’ho are enthusiastic 


The breeder Tulips in their self colours 
| are lovely, but Just, as we have grown 
familiAr wrtir cerfiftn kinds w'e like, they 
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break into odd bizarre mixture* of colour, 
and their garden value diminishes. The 
merit of these erroneously named Darwin 
Tulips is that they maintain their self 
colour for a more Indefinite period, and 
thus for the future we can have tall late 


Fendlera ruplcola.— Although this sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrub is rarely seen to ad¬ 
vantage in our gardens, where it does suc¬ 
ceed it is easily one of the most beautiful 
of late May and June flowering plants. A 
nnHvo nf the Month-western United States, 


tirely disappearing each winter. The 
plants are now nearly 2 feet high, and the 
branching flowering stems, with their twin 
clusters of bloom and glistening like those 
of the leaves with ruby hairs, are pro¬ 
ducing what promises to be a long sueces- 



virieties fit associates for it capable of | and outline to those of Philadelphus micro- 
giving much colour to the garden in May, j phyllue. The flowers are white or white 
and most welcome when the Daffodils are ! with a pink tinge, and they may be borne 


worthy of the beet attention. Even when 
not in flower the crown of foliage is a 
handsome object in the border. The Kew 


fading. 

Trillium .grandiflorum.— “ Ese ” (p. 282 

of Gardeni.no) writes of a good form of 
the above which he saw in the garden of a 
friend. From the description given I 
should conclude that the variety referred 
to is that formerly known and sold as T. g. 
maximum, of which, in this country at 
least, no great number ever existed so far 


I singly or two or three together on short | Hand-list considers G. anemoncefolium 
! shoots from the previous year’s growth. [ synonymous with G. Lowei. If that be so 


it ought | it Is evidently an error, for the two plants 
■ are quite distinct in appearance and habit, 


Essentially a sun-loving plant, 

only to be planted in unshaded positions, _ a 

and in districts where the climatic condl- the former incomparably the finer. My 
tions are not naturally mild it should be best specimens are growing in a free but 
given a wall with a south or south-west rather cool spot with half shade. Though 
Plant In warm, well-drained, j a native of Madeira, G. anemonaefoliumap- 

1 pears to be perfectly hardy.— N. Wales. 


aspect. 

loamy soil, and Increase by means of cut- j 
tings of half-ripe wood inserted in sandy | 


I am aware. Its superiority was un- J j n a c i ose frame during July.—D. 


mistakable, and both “ Ess ” and his friend 
are to be congratulated upon possessing so 
good a plant. If it is the real thing it will 
easily attain 18 inches high, if given a rich, 
fairly moist soil, loam, peat, and leaf- 
moukl in equal parts being ideal. Tbe 
superiority of this maximum form is as 
marked in boldness of leaf and vigour as 
in size and beauty of flower. T. g. prieeox 
was another well-marked form, larger in 
flower than the tyiip and much earlier to 
bloom. These Trinity Flowers are slow to 
establish, and require a year or two before 
showing their true character.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Funkla aurea striata In the Grass.—I 

have some good-sized plants of this golden- 
variegated Plantain growing in long, coarse 
Grass, where they are quite at home, the 
variegation being shown up by the fresh 
green herbage. This Plantain Lily, when 
grown in the border, loses its beauty under 


Tiarella unifollata.— The true plant of 
this species appears to be rare in gardens 
generally, though I have seen forms of T. 
oordifolia posing as its distinguished, rela¬ 
tion under various names. I was given a 


Primula malacoldes.— In the article on 
“ Greenhouse Primulas ” (page 200) 
“ T. W. B.” makes n6 mention of the 
pretty Chinese Primula, P. malacoides. 
giuce its Introduction about 16 years ago 
this Primula lias made great headway In 
popular favour, and it is now universally 


young plant of T. unifoliata by Mr. E. C. ! grown. It Is very free-flowering, and is a 
Buxton a few years ago, and In a bed of desirable window plant. This Primula is 
rather moist but well-drained soil, en- i readily increased by seeds, which ripen in 
rielied with plenty of leaf-mould, It hias ! such quantity and germinate so freely that 
made a good specimen, with several spikes self-sown seedlings crop up in all manner 
up to 18 Inches high and large, rounded j of places. As with Primula sinensis and 
leaves, each 4 inches to 5 inches across. ; P. obconica, some of the newer kinds show 
There'need bo no confusion between this i a marked improvement and a wide diver- 
and the common Foam Flower, for the ; gence from the normal form, in which the 
former is not merely of much greater size, 
but it does not make stolons, or offsets, 
which are such a distinguishing feature 
of 4 the other. Again, the flowers of T. 
unifoliata arc, though white-rayed, so 
tinted by the conspicuous apricot-coloured 
anthers that the whole spike appears to 
be suffused with that hue. The leaf 


flowers are pale lilac. A white variety 
soon made its apjiearance, and since then 
two or three distinct ones showing more or 
less of a rosy tint have been given Awards 
of Merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. While on the subject of green¬ 
house Primulas I should like to say a word 
in favour of the llttlq Himalayan Primula, 


fclVWU IU IUC UUl UCI y tUOCQ 1 to UVttUlJ uuuv.1 • SJUUUBCtl Wltu **v*%-. -- -- * ~ 

the influence of hot sunshine and drought, I colouration of this species Is particularly P. floribunda, one of the supposed parents 


the leaves turning brown, but in partial 
shade and protected by long Grass it re¬ 
mains good in colour through the summer. 
1 do not advise putting out single crowns; 
mv plants had half-a-dozen crowns with a 
big mass of rootst Many things will do 
very well in the Grass if one shirts with 
strong specimens. The plants must be 
grown before they are planted among 
Grass. I have had F. Sleboldi for some 
years growing under similar conditions 
and it is a success. These Plantain Lilies 


good. Under generous cultivation, and 
with the help of some old cow manure, T. 
unifoliata will easily exceed the height 
given, and make a most imposing clump. 
—N. Wales. 

New Hybrid Pink Harold.— Among new 
hardy plants at the Chelsea Show in May 
last this w^as, from more than one stand¬ 
point, the most remarkable in the whole of 
that great exhibition. It is of a set known 
as Allwoodi, which has resulted from the 
i intercrossing of forms of the garden Fink 


should be much used in the woodland and , with var i € ties of the Perpetual-flowering 


wild garden. They can be companions to 
the stronger-habited Ferns and will thrive 
under the same conditions.— J. Counhill. 

Crab blossom.— In late May there is 
usually a very fine display of Crab blos¬ 
som, but during the present season there is 
very little in this Immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Tho reason is not far to seek. 
Owing to tl)e demand for Crabs for pre¬ 
serving last autumn, and'the comparatively 
high prices offered for this fruit, the trees 
were very roughly treated by the pickers, 
the fruit being thrashed down with sticks, 
branches and limbs torn off, and much 
damage done to the trees. Should there 
be any demand for Crabs In the en¬ 
suing autumn the intending pickers will 
find, when they arrive on the scene, that 
their thoughtless action has resulted in the 
killing of the goose which laid the golden 
eggs—not for this year only, but for a few 
seasons to come. Meantime, those who en¬ 
joyed the annual display of blossom miss 
the accustomed treat. This is the more 
noticeable this year, from the fact that 
Sloe blossom in the same district is by no 
means so lavish as usual.—W. McG., 
Balmae, ll^rJcc^dbrigfit. 


Carnation. Of an epoch-making character 
in itself, Harold embodies more than one 
of the good attributes of both parents. The 
flower is of the purest white,deliciously fra¬ 
grant, of large Pink size, with not a little 
of the good form which characterises the 
best of the florists’ Pinks of the laced type. 
It is, however, larger and fuller, more sug¬ 
gestive of the Carnation in these respects 
than the Pink. The leaves and growth 
generally are Pink-like, while running or 
elongated somewhat after the Perpetual 
Carnation. All such distinctions are, how¬ 
ever, of minor importance compared to the 
sheaves of blossoms, the glorious perfume, 
the wondrous purity, and the general 
utility of the flower as a whole. The 
raisers, Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a great group of it.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Geranium anemonafollum.— Some seed 
of this splendid species given to me by Mr. 
E. C. Buxton and sown in 1916 germinated 
freely, and the plants are now (May 31st) 
In flower. During their second and sub¬ 
sequent years the seedlings threw up a 
succession of large fleshy leaves from a 
short basal stem, this foliage almost en- 


of Primula kewensis. Though the flowers 
are small they are borne in such profusion 
that the plant will continue to bloom till 
quite exhausted. The colour of the blos¬ 
soms is a rich yellow*. There is a pale 
sulphur-coloured form known as Isabellina, 
but I do not care for it.—K. R. W. 

Calceolaria Buttercup.— This is a charm¬ 
ing plant for the conservatory or cool 
greenhouse, while it is also very effective 
when massed in beds or borders. It is a 
cross between C. Clibranl and C. Golden 
Glory, and was first exhibited at the 
Temple Show in 1910. Mr. A. Dawkins 
received an Award of Merit for it from 
the R.H.S. In May, 1918. The flowers are 
yellow, a variety of shades being obtained 
from a packet of seeds. In some In¬ 
stances ' the flowers are prettily marked 
and spotted with reddish-brown, particu¬ 
larly on the undersides. The plants are 
very free flowering, and remain in full 
beauty for several weeks. Seeds should 
be sown In June or July in well-drained 
pans, and placed In a cool greenhouse 
where the direct rays of the sun cannot 
reach them, when germination will soon 
take place. As the seedlings become large 
enough to handle, they should be potted 
off singly, and finally into 7-inch pots. In 
which they can be flowered. The compost 
should consist of fibrous loam three-parts 
and well-decayed leaf-mould one part. 
Grow on in cold frames, and never allow 
the plants to suffer from dryness at the 
root. As winter approaches, a cool green¬ 
house should be choseu, where they will 
eventually bloom. A sharp watch must be 
maintained for greenfly, which can easily 
be kept In check by vaporising the struc¬ 
ture at lntervals.-f-W. B. 
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HARDY FERNS. 

In most gardens, large and small, there 
are places thait cannot be embellished by 
the use of flowering plants. In dark cor¬ 
ners or in the shade of trees Ferns will do 
well, and, once fairly established, they 
will give no further trouble. It Is very 
strange that those who do not grudge the 
labour and expense required for the cul¬ 
ture of Ferns under glass make but feeble 
attempts to beautify their gardens with 
our native kinds, many of which are not 
inferior to the exotic species in beauty of 
form and noble growth. Hardy Ferns will 
do well In any ordinary garden soil, but 
they will attain liner proportions in a 
compost of fibrous loam and leuf-mould. 

It. is quite a mistake to think that hardy 
Ferns must have rock work or any elevated 
position. Some kinds of lowly growth. 


of growth. The dampest place in the gar¬ 
den should be chosen for this Fern, and 
if\ the ground is well prepared and ample 
space allowed for development, the plants 
will in due time throw up fronds G feet 
or more in height. The exotic species of 
Royal Ferns are equally hardy and as 
worthy of being well cared for. They also 
delight in moisture, but are apparently 
longer in coining to their full size. The 
Lady Fern is much more deserving of a 
place in gardens than many of its varie¬ 
ties, and which are more curious than 
beautiful. The same may be said of the 
Hart’s-tongue. the type, to my mind, being 
infinitely much more ornamental than the 
majority of its varieties, in many of which 
the free, vigorous growth natural to this 
Fern is in a great measure suppressed. 
There is a richness of verdure in' the 


beauty of the commoner Ferns, when 
massed together In some shady part of the 
garden, or planted in groups beneath arch¬ 
ing trees, needs to be seen to be appre¬ 
ciated. The illustration gives some idea 
of the effect obtained in the grounds of 
* Sunnerville,* situated on the Bolton Road, 
close to the village of Irlams o’ the Height, 
near Manchester. These Ferns are of slow 
growth, but are lasting, increasing but 
little in height each year, though some 
that have been in one family over thirty 
years have attained a height of 4 feet. 
They were first planted in a suburb of 
Manchester, transplanted several limes, 
and are now growing in a garden In 
Hawkshead Street, Southport/* 


RAISING FERNS FROM SFORES. 
Will you kindly tell me how to raise 
Ferns from si>ores? I have a quantity of 
spores and I should like to try and raise 
some seedlings. H. M. 



Raidy Ferns m a suburban garden close to Manchester . 


such as Asplenium viride, Ceteracli offi- 
cinarum, and the Holly and Parsley Ferns, 
must have good drainage, but the robust- 
habited varieties do not need this accom¬ 
modation, and in a general way do best 
when the roots are not raised much above 
the ordinary ground level. Planting them 
on rockwork, rootwork, or mounds de¬ 
prives them of the moisture they so much 
need in the growing season. One of the 
very finest Ferns is the Royal Fern (Os- 
munda regal is). Nothing can exceed the 

beauty of this native species when it is 
in the enjoyment of the conditions that 
favour its growth. It is a grave error to 
place this, ns is often done, in an elevated 
position, for it is in its native habitats in¬ 
variably found where the roots get a 
liberal supply of moisture even when at 
rest. In damp woods t swampy places, or 
by the side of streams or pools of water 
this Fern attains such noble proportions 
as to render it one of the finest of the 
many plants iru^ultivation that are valued 
Jor. the beguit^of thejr f>Ji*Amd elegance 


Han’s-tongue that is particularly attrac¬ 
tive, and which few* Ferns, hardy or ten¬ 
der, possess in such a high degree. The 
Hart’s-tongue will grow freely in almost 
any kind of soil, but to see it at its best it 
should be planted in well-enriched ground. 
Among the Polystlchums there are some 
that may be freely used in the manner 
above indicated. P. aculeatum is a noble 
Fern w’hen fully developed, and the crested 
form of the male Fern is but little less 
vigorous and enduring than the common 
Fern. 

In botli large and small gardens room 
can be found for some of these common 
but noble-habited Ferns, which merely re¬ 
quire to be well planted and left alone, 
and require little or no attention for years 
together. In the wild garden, by the side 
of w r ater, and under the shade of trees, 
these native Ferns should be freely used. 

Mr. E. A Freer, Rusholme, Manchester, 
who kindly sent the photograph from 
which our illustration has been prepared, 
writes as follow'sThe charm and 


[The most natural, as also the quickest, 
w r ay of propagating Ferns is by spores 
These should be gathered when the cap¬ 
sules containing them begin to assume a 
brownish colour; the fronds should then 
be cut, put into paper bags, and allowed to 
dry for two or three days, after which time 
the spores should be sowm as soon as i>ofisi- 
ble, although most of them retain their 
vitality for a considerable time. Although 
Ferns may be sown at any season of the 
year, the early spring is the most favour¬ 
able time, as, if properly treated, seed¬ 
lings, or the generality of them, raised 
then have sufficient time to produce crowms 
strong enough to stand the following win¬ 
ter. Many ingenious ways of sowing Fern 
spores have been recommended, but, pro¬ 
vided tlie materials used be of pure quality, 
either a piece of turfy loam, a piece of 
fibrous peat, or sometimes a mixture of 
both roughly broken is all that is required. 
An excellent way of getting rid of vege¬ 
table or animal life in the material used 
for sowing consists in gently pouring the 
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contents of a kettleful of boiling water I 
over it. When the soil thus treated has 
been allowed to cool and drain it is ready | 
for use, as eggs or larvae of insects, spores j 
of fungi, etc., are or should be all de¬ 
stroyed. The Fern spores, which are ex- 1 
eeedingly minute, must be scattered on the 
surface of the prepared soil and covered I 
with either a bell-glass or a sheet of glass | 
n lid kept in a close, shady place. There ; 
they should remain until the surface of the j 
pots or pans which contain them becomes | 
covered with a growth of Lichen or Liver- | 
wort appearance. From this singular 
growth the young Ferns ultimately de- , 
velop, according to the different species, in 
a space of time usually varying from three j 
to six months from the time of sowing. [ 
During that time the pots or pans in which 
the spores are sown should be kept in a ' 
uniform state of moisture, the Catering j 
should be done by partial immersion, stand- ! 
ing the pots or pans in water for a few 
inches, so that the moisture rises to the 
surface. When Fern spores germinate 
freely it is necessary that they should be 
several times divided, for if allowed to 
crowd and overgrow each other in the seed- 
pan or pot they are very liable to damp off. 
They should still be watered by partial 
immersion, and no water should be applied 
overhead untjl they have produced fronds. 
They should be gradually inured to the air 
by tilting on one side the glass cover, whicn 
may in a short time be removed altogether. 
Until then it is best to keep the pots or 
pans at all times well shaded during sun¬ 
shine, but not in dull weather. When 
fronds have, made their appearance the 
seedlings do not require any other shading 
than lhat to which the house is usually 
.subjected. W r hen the seedlings have 
formed a little crown and are provided j 
with two or three fronds they should be 
lotted singly or placed in pans or boxes 
ami kept for a time in a somewhat close 
atmosphere, well shaded and carefully 
watered until established. Greenhouse 
and stove Ferns require to be sown in a 
warm house, whereas for British and 
hardy exotic kinds a damp, shady, but not 
dark corner under the stage of a green- j 
house or cold-frame is all that is required.] j 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

SILVER LEAF IN FRUIT TREES. 

{Continued from page 304.) 

Method of spreading. —The fungus is 
propagated by the spores which are freely j 
distributed by wind. They germinate 
readily in moist weather, and the fungus ! 
gains admission to the trees through 
wounded surfaces, such as cracked 
branches, injured trunks, fissures in the 
bark, and any other unprotected wounds. 
On germination, a mycelium is produced 
which first of all attacks the dead and in¬ 
jured tissues, but on gaining strength in¬ 
vades the water-conducting cells and 
attacks the living part of the tree. It has 
been shown that infection by spores can¬ 
not take place through the sound and un¬ 
injured bark. Where the roots of two 
trees overlap, the mycelium from a 
diseased root may attack a sound root if 
in actual contact with it, and thus spread 
the disease. The mycelium, however, does 
not spread through the soil itself, but in 
or along portions of the woody roots. Ac¬ 
cording to Brooks, however, it is not by 
means of the roots that the disease is 
generally spread, and in support of this it 
will be noted that affected trees, for in¬ 
stance in a plantation of Victorias, usually 
appear scattered about in an irregular 
manner, and not radiating o\it from aaxlm-. 
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mon centre. Silver leaf is especially pre- j 
valent in trees which have been cut down 
and regrafted, and in the case of Apples it 
is, as a rule, only top-grafted trees which , 
suffer to any large extent. The varieties 
badly attacked when top-grafted are 
mostly those which are known to callus 
poorly, such as Lord Suffield, Lord 
Grosvenor,' Manx Codlin, Ecklinville, and 
Pott’s Seedling. The explanation, pro¬ 
bably, is that the unprotected cut stump 
offers exceptional facilities for spore- 
infection. This infection may not take 
place immediately, but if it does occur and 
mycelium develops in the stock it usually 
spreads to the graft and brings about Its 
rapid death. In connection with spore- 
infection it should be remembered that the 
spores which give rise to new infections 
do not necessarily originate from a tree of 
the same kind as the one attacked. 
Stereum purpureum, for instance, is often 
found on Laburnum in gardens, and spores 
from this may bring about silver leaf in 
i Plums. 

Susceptibility of varieties. —All varie¬ 
ties of Plum are liable to silver leaf. At 
| one end of the list stands Victoria, by far 
j the most susceptible of all. with Czar (very 
subject to the disease in certain localities) j 
as second, and at the other end River’s | 
Early Prolific and the Yellow Pershore, 
which are highly resistant. The explana¬ 
tion of the frequency of attack in Victoria 
has been sought in its heavy cropping 
I powers, which not only weaken the trees, 
but bring about breaking of the branches, 

! thus affording iiointe of entry for the 
fungus This is, however, probably only 
partly responsible, the true explanation 
doubtless lying in those subtle factors 
which govern susceptibility and immunity 
In all kinds of plants and animals. The 
question of the effect of stocks has re¬ 
cently attracted attention, and in some 
quarters it has been stated that Victorias 
grafted on highly resistant varieties par¬ 
take of the resistance of the stock. Many 
trees have, consequently, been w'orked re¬ 
cently on the Yellow Pershore Plum, 
especially in the Evesham district, but 
whether a permanent beneficial effect has 
been produced or not is at present uncer¬ 
tain, since the use of this stock on an ex¬ 
tensive scale has only been practised for 
the last ten years. In the case of Vic- , 
torias it is usually in trees 20 to 25 years | 
old that silver leaf causes such wholesale* ; 
damage, hence it is too early to form an 
opinion based on any extensive trials. The , 
Yellow Pershore Plum itself is undoubtedly I 
occasionally attacked by silver leaf, and, | 
according to reliable growers, Victorias 
worked on it have, after a time, shown 
signs of the disease. The whole question | 
of stocks is now under investigation, both 
from a scientific and practical standpoint, 
but time must elapse before the results of i 
the investigations become available. 

Control measures. —Although no cure 
for silver leaf is at present known, the 
following recommendations, if carried out 
thoroughly, will materially help in check¬ 
ing the spread of the disease :— 

1. Removal of trees and cutting out 
branches. —Some growers advocate the re¬ 
moval and destruction of all trees showing 
silvered foliage, but, judging from experi¬ 
ence in Cambridgeshire on a fairly exten¬ 
sive scale, it appears that this drastic 
treatment is not necessary. If affected 
trees are systematically and energetically 
dealt with as soon as the disease appears 
it is possible very considerably to control 
its spread. To effect this the following 
two operations must be rigorously en¬ 
forced :— 

(«) All dead trees must be grubbed up 


and destroyed, and also all trees 
which have begun to die back. 

(6) All silvered branches, even though 
they show no signs of dying back, 
must be cut out. It will be re¬ 
membered that the minute threads 
of the fungus are usually found in 
the tissues of the wood consider¬ 
ably further down the branch than 
the level at which the silvered 
leaves api>ear. Silvered branches, 
therefore, must be cut back to a 
point where no dark stain in the 
wood can be found. Unless this be 
attended to the operation will not 

^ be successful and the disease will 
spread to other branches. It 
should further be remembered 
that, as callus-formation takes 
place much more readily if the 
brandies are cut back close to the 
main branch or stem, it Is advisa¬ 
ble, if practicable, to cut back to 
such a i>oiiit. 

2. Prevention and healing of wounds .— 
All wounds made by the removal of 
branches should be pared over with a 
knife, and covered at once with Stockholm 
tar. It is important also that wounded 
surfaces made by the breaking off of 
branches through wind or other causes 
should be attended to in the same way, 
aud, In the case of the highly susceptible 
Victoria, branches which have cracked 
through heavy crops of fruit should be cut 
off. Trees should never be injured more 
than is necessary, and in every case the 
wound should be immediately protected 
with tar. 

3. (iencral measures .—Accumulations of 
woody dibris must not be allowed. Sawn- 
off branches and trees that have been 
grubbed up should be removed from the 

j plantation immediately and be used for 
firewood, Small branches should be burnt 
on the spot. If it is necessary to keep the 
firewood for any time it should be stored 
as far away as possible from fruit-trees 
and preferably in a shed. To cut down 
dead trees without subsequently removing 
them is useless, and to keep a wood-pile 
in or near a fruit garden is a practice that 
cannot be too strongly condemned. If it is 
quite impracticable to take diseased trees 
up by the roots they should be cut down 
close to the ground and the stump covered 
with at least 6 inches of soil. Exposed 
stumps on which the fungus can fructify 
must never be left. 

Drainage also should be attended to. 
Silver leaf is believed to make more rapid 
headway on heavy soils and in damp situa¬ 
tions. Any improvement, therefore, in the 
drainage of an orchard will help the trees 
to resist the disease. 

The' application of lime, moreover, must 
not be neglected. Where the soil is sour 
through lack of lime, the general health of 
the trees suffers, and, as a consequence, 
they more readily fall a prey to disease. 

4. Resistant varieties. —Where eilver leaf 
is very severe and many trees have had to 
be removed it is advisable to plant Plums 
other than Victoria or Czar. This applies 
especially to cases where the ground is eur- 
< rounded by orchards or plantations in 
which the disease is still rampant and 
where the new trees will be in constant 
danger of spore-infection. Of varieties 
to be recommended, Pond’s Seedling, 

I Monarch, Purple Egg Plum, and Damsons 
are generally fairly resistant, whilst Per- 
| shore Yellow Plum, River’s Early Prolific, 
and Damascene are extremely seldom at- 
| tacked.— Journal of the Board of Agricul- 
1 turc for May. Origi r ?i I fre n 
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PHYLLOCACTI. be seen by the accompanying illustration, 

At the present time the different Fhyllo- it is very free-flowering, a feature common 
cacti are under a cloud, for they are met 1 to most of the varieties, provided they are 
with in /comparatively few gardens. It given rational treatment. 


was not ever thus, for fifty years ago they 
were grown much more than they are now. 
They, however, gradually lost favour with 
the public till, in the 90’s of the last cen¬ 
tury, they for a time attracted a good deal 
of attention. The cause of this stimulus 
was that their culture was taken up by 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, who raised 
many new varieties, some of which were 
given Awards of Merit by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society between the years 1S93 
and 1S99. Like the Javanese Rhododen- 


Culture.— This may be taken up from 
the presept time, when a good many of 
them are going out of flower even if they 
have not actually finished. A6 soon as 
there are no more flowers to expand the 
plants may be repotted if they require it, 
though it must be borne in mind that 
annual repotting is by no means necessary 
in the case of the Phyllocacti. It depends 
a great deal upon the condition of the 
roots, ns, if they are in a good healthy 
state, rei>otting may often be dispensed : 


supply as autumn advances. In winter 
they should be kept fairly dry, but not 
parched up, in a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. Except when in flower the plants 
should have full exposure to the sun. Cut¬ 
tings about G inches in length will strike 
root without difficulty if put into pots of 
sandy soil and stood on a shelf in the 
greenhouse. An excess of water must be 
avoided. ^ W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lantanas. —While these are, in some 
tropical countries, among the most trouble¬ 
some of weeds, they are here exceedingly 
useful for the decoration of the greenhouse 
or for planting out in the garden during 
the summer. The rounded clusters of 
blooms, somewhat suggestive of a Verbena, 
last in perfection a considerable time. A 
notable feature of some of the forms is the 
great change that takes place in the colour 
of the flowers after expansion. Some 
varieties, such as Chelsea Gem (crimson) 
and Drap d’Or (yellow), are of a dwarf, 
compact habit of growth, while others will 
grow into fair-sized specimens. These 
Lantanas are all of a shrubby character 
and will thrive under much the same con¬ 
ditions as Fuchsias, except that the wood 
of the Lantanas, being much more slender, 
they will not stand being kept so dry 
during the winter as old Fuchsias will. 
Still, they need to be kept moderately dry 
j at that season. Having passed the winter 
in a quiet state, the Lantanas will, under 
the influence of increased warmth and 
moisture, start freely into growth in the 
spring, and the shoots then produced will 
strike root very readily if taken as cut¬ 
tings and placed in a close propagating 
case in a gentle heat. Prior to the war 
i comparatively large bushes of the bright 
scarlet-flowered variety, Iucendie, used to 
be bedded out in the London parks.— 
K. R. W. 

Epiphyllum Gaertneri.— The best known 
of the Epiphyllums is E. truncatum, re¬ 
presented in our gardens by several varie¬ 
ties. This blooms during the winter 
months and is followed by the rose- 
coloured E. Russellianum. The species at 
the head of this note—E. Giertneri—is very 
distinct from any of the others. It was 
introduced from Brazil in 1884, and though 
a comparatively old plant, it is not grown 
to the extent that one might expect. The 
stems are jointed exactly as in Epiphyllum 
truncatum, tut the flowers, which are 
borne in clusters of two to four at the apex 
of the shoots, are totally distinct. They 
are each about 3 inches across, regular in 
shai>e, and of an orange-red colour. The 
regularly-shaped flower, so unlike the 



Phyllocactus crenatus. 


drons, of which Messrs. Veitch raised so 
many, most of these Phyllocacti have now 
dropped out of cultivation. Apart from 
the vagaries of fashion their decline in 
popularity is no doubt owing to the fact 
that the gorgeous blossoms do not long re¬ 
main in beauty, and they are of little or no 
use for cutting. This last seems to be the 
standard by which all flowers are judged 
nowadays. Some of the blooms show' a 
w'ouderful combination of colours. Par¬ 
ticularly striking are those in which the 
major portion of the flow'd* is of an orange 
or salmon tint, overspread more or less 
with a purplish metallic lustre that appears 
to be of different shades according to the 
standi>oint from which it is viewed. There 
is, however, a w T ide range of colour in the j 
different kinds, for there are some pretty 
shades of pink or rose among them, while 
that herewith figured (Phyllocaotus crena- 
tus^has creamy^hitqfTJost(4gp|fas may 


y-^hi0.s 


with. A suitable compost for this class of 
plants may be made up of loam with some 
brick-rubble, broken small, and silver sand. 
If the loam is heavy it may be lightened 
by a little good leaf-mould or peat. Iu 
lotting, as much of the old soil should be 
taken away as can be done without unduly 
distressing the roots. The prepared pots 
should be quite clean and effectually 
drained. Avoid using too large pots. In 
handling the plants during repotting it 
should be borne in mind that the branches 
are very heavy, and unless care is taken 
they may snap off. For this reason, w'hen 
lotting is finished the main shoot should 
be secured to a neat stake and a few’ of 
the principal ones looped loosely to it. 
With a good watering through a fine rose 
to settle the soil in its place the potting is 
then complete. During the summer, w'hen 
growing freely, the plants will need to be 
well supplied with waiter, lessening the 


oblique one of E. truncatum, has suggested 
the question whether it is a hybrid be¬ 
tween this and some kind of Cereus. 
Apart from its distinct colour and shape 
this Epiphyllum flow'ers, as a rule, late in 
the spring or in early summer. There is a 
form known as E. Makoyanum, which 
differs slightly from E. Giertneri in having 
, fewer hairs at the joints, w’hile the flow’ers 
are not exactly of the same tint. They are, 
however, so much alike as to be scarcely 
worth keeping distinct. These Kptphyllums 
I can be readily struck from cuttings or 
grafted on the Pereskia, as is done iu the 
case of E. truncatum.—W. T. 

Chamacrops excelsa and C. Fortunei.— 
“ K. R. W.” (page 282) quotes the “ Kew' 
Hand List” to show' that the tw-o names 
are synonymous, but on reference to “ The 
| Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening,” by 
George Nicholson, late Curator of Kew, 
the two are classed as dkstinct varieties. 
The former is said to reach a height of 
24 feet, and w'as introduced in 1S44, whilst 
| the latter, iqtrpcjuced flve years later, only 
reaches a height of 12 icct—J. M. 
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OUTDOOR PLflRTS. 

GLADIOLUS AMERICA. . of a speciality, great numbers having been 

Fon any purpose to which the best of these grown not only to meet an increasing de- 
corins may l>e put—garden decoration, mand for it there, but equally because the 



Gladiolus America. 


Market work, of aught besides—this han 
wane variety must be accounted one of tl 
•aost suitable and reliable. It possesse 
to °* a popularity of its own, and whetlr 
on this side of the Atlantic or that whi< 
Save it birth, is largely grown. In its o\\ 
indeed, Its cultivation had for 
iears Pripr to the T wai| 


been' "rti tu 


orders for it from this side and from else¬ 
where were increasing pro rata. To a 
large extent its distinctness, reliability, 
outstanding merit, and pleasing colour— 
the things that matter and which go to 
make any flower of the florists’ creating, 
regardless of its class, indispensable—have 
made it the popular variety it is, while 


vigour of constitution has fitted it for ser¬ 
vice in almost all classes of garden soils. 
It is of the large-flowered class, and, as 
the accompanying illustration clearly indi¬ 
cates, the flowers are set on a handsome, 
well-framed spike* They are of a flesh- 
pink colour, very pleasing and beautiful 
withal. In fine it is of a type w-hich ad¬ 
vertises itself, a notable in any collection 
no matter how large. By those who know' 
the variety well it is said to require a 
longer season of growth than most, or, 
rather, that it continues growing later than 
the majority, a fact not to be ignored by 
those w'ho would harvest the finest produce 
and thereby secure the best flowering sub¬ 
sequently. As Gladioli go, America is of 
the large-bulbed class, hence both large and 
well-matured conns are essential to the 
production of first-class spikes. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


THE CULTURE OF GLADIOLI. 
There is now, we are told, more inquiry 
after roots, corms, and bulbs than has been 
the case during the past four years, and, 
no doubt, many of us are hoping to get 
back, if not exactly to pre-war conditions, 
at least to something approximating to 
them. In view of this I would draw the 
attention of readers of Gardening to the 
possibilities of the Gladiolus. In former 
years it was usually considered the flower 
of the specialist and of the exhibitor, but 
in the majority of gardens—say thirty 
years ago—it w T as the practice to devote, 
at least, a portion of a sunny border to 
Gladioli—a good batch of G. brenchlyensis 
being included. Nowadays, certain firms 
w'hich specialise in the flower have multi¬ 
plied varieties, and, to some extent, have 
popularised it. Before the war, corms were 
to be had at a very cheap rate, and con¬ 
sidering this and the showy nature of the 
spikes it is surprising that, in gardens 
generally, more use was not made of 
Gladioli. Purchasers w'ill now have to pay 
an increased rate, but references to trade 
lists show that the increase is not ex¬ 
orbitant—far from it. 

Many who grow the hybrid forms com¬ 
plain that the corips only produce good 
spikes for a season or two and then gradu¬ 
ally dwindle away. This may be true, but 
experience shows that this is caused by 
haphazard cultivation and by planting iu 
unsuitable soil. Gladioli, to give of their 
best, must have more than routine or 
rough-and-ready treatment. 

Those who wish to learn of w'hat the 
Gladiolus is capable ought to select a well- 
exposed situation in which the soil i6, if 
possible, of a loamy texture. With this, 
good leaf-mould and sand should be freelv 
incorporated, avoiding as injurious rank 
manures. Dig the quarter deeply and 
thoroughly during the winter, throwing the 
soil up as roughly as possible, in order 
that the action of the weather may dis¬ 
integrate and mellow it. When planting 
time arrives—and this, to a great extent, 
is a matter of locality—it will be found 
that the surface, merely hoed and raked 
level, will be in a fine condition for the 
corms. These ought to be planted at a 
depth not less than 4 inches, and it is of 
considerable advantage if a handful of 
good coarse sand can be put round eacii 
conn at the time of planting. When the 
foliage begins to peer through the ground 
more than the usual precautions are need¬ 
ful to protect it against the attacks of 
slugs, which appear to be inordinately 
fond of it. Let supports be given in good 
time, in order that the flower-stems may 
be protected from their earliest period, 
nnd, as growth progresses, weak liquid- 
manure will assist, jgrptlyjp-the produc¬ 
tion of specially line spikes should these 
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be required. After the season is over, and 
before severe frosts are anticipated, lift 
the oorms, cutting off the flower-spike but 
retaining the foliage for convenience in 
tying the roots in bundles or bunches, ac¬ 
cording to colour or variety. If stored 
during winter under conditions which suit 
Dahlias the corms will keep well until the 
time arrives for cleaning them down and 
replanting. 

The season can be prolonged if a batch 
be started in heat early in the season, 
hardened off, and planted out after danger 
of frost is over. Similarly, successions 1 
plantings in the open will produce succes- 
Kional spikes. The first out-of-door plant¬ 
ing is usually made early in April, and if 
others be made at the end of that month, 
in the middle of May, and during the first 
week in June, a succession of spikes may 
be had until frost intervenes. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Saxifkaga Gusmusi. —I am very pleased 
with this Saxifrage. It is of slow growth, 
but it is so distinct that, although a couple 
of years may be required to develop its 
full beauty, one is thankful that time and 
patience have been bestowed on this 
charming little alpine plant. It is one of 
Sunderman’s hybrids, and is, as one may I 
easily see, between S. Griesbachi and some j 
other encrusted kind. The encrustations 
are not so well defined as is the case with 
Griesbachi, but it is intensely compact of 
habit, forming dense, rounded cushions of 
olive-green foliage, which show's up the 
flowers to much advantage. Three years 
ago I put out quite a small rosette in a 
mixture of brick and mortar-rubble with 
only a suspicion of leaf-soil. I concluded 
that it was one of those miniature, delicate- 
rooted Saxifrages like S. ca*sia, and S. 
Salomoni, which can only be made to take 
on permanent vigour by the expert in 
alpine plant culture, but I was mistaken, 
for although S. Gusmusi may be slow of 
growth, it evidently has a good constitu¬ 
tion, much superior, I fancy, to Griesbachi, 
which is liable to disease. When fully 
established it is one of the most free- 
flowering Saxifrages in cultivation. .My 
plant covers about 9 square inches of 
space and has ten strong flowering stems. 

Anemone apennina alba.— The white 
form of the Apennine Anemone does not 
npi>ear to possess such a robust constitu¬ 
tion as the type, which is really weed-like 
in its power of thriving in very poor soil 
and under conditions unfavourable to plant 
life generally. It suffers, and is apt to die 
out, if allowed to remain indefinitely in 
the same place without some special atten¬ 
tion, and it will sometimes disappear after 
a period of hot weather when growth is 
being completed. It also seems to depend 
upon a certain amount of generous culture 
for the development of its flowers, the size 
and purity of which are so much affected 
by the nature and condition of the soil in 
which they are growing that, unless good 
conditions are provided, it is not of much 
value from a decorative point of view. 
With me it is, this season, much better ! 
than I have ever had it, which is un¬ 
doubtedly due to having last year planted 
it in soil composed of leaf-mould, Fir 
needles, and a little loam. In this mixture 
the roots can ramble, and it does not be¬ 
come sodden and heavy through winter 
rains. This Anemone is all the better for 
dividing every fourth year, setting out the 
corms 3 inches or 4 inches apart. I have 
no means of knowing if this Anemone will 
flourish in the Grass. The blue form, as 
many know, is quite at home there, and is 
one of those things that can be freely 
used in company vfitfr the Wood Anemone, 
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the Primrose, and Bluebell in the wood- 
I land. 

| Galium rubrum is by no means showy, 

: and there would probably be differences of 
! opinion as to the decorative worth of this 
! hardy plant. It is, however, so very dis¬ 
tinct that it should not be overlooked by 
the alpine plant grower. It is easily grown 
in light soil, but cannot .endure stagnant 
moisture at the roots. A little brick or 
mortar-rubble is beneficial. 

Teucrium pyrenaicum, well grown, is a 
t nice thing, the prostrate foliage crowned 
j with creamy-white flowers, which are 
rather strongly marked with black lines, 
having a very attractive appearance. In 
order to have real decorative worth, how¬ 
ever, it must have a good position on {he 
rockery, and the soil must be well pre- 
l>ared. In close soil it will not thrive, 
and takes on a rusty appearance, in which 
condition it. is only fit for the rubbish heap. > 
I can recommend this little hardy plant, 
but it Is valueless under indifferent cul¬ 
ture. J. Cornhill, 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pent8temon barbatus magni ficus.—1 

would like to know other folks’ experience 
of Dianthus barbatus magnifleue. One of 
the best growers in Ireland says it lives 
only a short time with him, and I think 
many would agree with him. I have ‘seen 
it flourish in the north of Ireland, and a 
friend there sent me some tine clumps 
about three years ago. I used them to 
edge two round beds. They grew and 
flowered beautifully, but very soon they! 
looked unhappy, and I planted slips in 
every aspect in the garden. It was no use, 
they all sulked, and now ail that remains 
is three tiny plants.- D. W. H. 

[This plant does not possess the attri¬ 
butes of a permanent or reliable perennial 
that may be increased* by the ordinary 
methods of division like so many plants. 
To do it justice it should be increased each 
year by means of cuttings, using the young 
shoots that appear at or In advance of 
flowering time, those with a heel attached 
rooting to almost cent, per cent, in a frame 
in sandy soil. A mild hotbed is excellent 
for the purpose. To leave the plant till it 
becomes weak and exhausted Is a mistake. 
In the conditions named the cuttings root 
in a month, and a little later may be 
planted where they are required to flower. 
By keeping a few in a place apart stock 
may be raised at any time, though the 
early summer months are the best for this 
; work.] 

Crowded bulbs.—I am in full accord with 
what has been written on this subject in a 
i recent issue of this paper. I have had 
losses through allowing bulbs to remain 
too long in the same place. Some Daffo- 
| dils, such as the Tenby, are apt to disap¬ 
pear, and N. princei>s should be trans¬ 
planted every other year or it will come 
into a weak, flow-erless condition. When 
bulbs suffer in this way a couple of years 
of good culture are necessary to restore | 
their blooming powers. The suggestion to 
mark these crowded bulbs at blooming time 
is a good one, and one that I shall cer¬ 
tainly adopt. Had I done so some years | 
ago I should have been spared some loss. I 
Spring-flowering bulbs disappear by the | 
time the full beauty of the garden makes j 
itself felt, and are therefore apt to be for- * 
gotten. By marking those clumps that 
have become much crowded the grower 
knows exactly what he should do when the 
time for moving such things arrives. There 
are some things that are all the better for 
remaining undisturbed for years, but the 
majority of bulbs needs a change of posi- i 
tion every third or fourth year.—J. j 

CoUNHILI.. 


Edgings for summer. —Probably there 
are many who. accustomed to have a smart 
edging to their borders every year, have 
come fo the conclusion that the expense 
for a few short months cannot be thought 
| of this season. Some I know are casting 
about; to find what is best to plant. To 
such I would suggest something of a more 
permanent character, which In the aggre¬ 
gate will cost very little more than the 
customary dozens of Lobelia. What could 
one have more productive in blossoms than 
Tufted Pansies? A couple of dozen plants 
would make n fine start, and from these 
one could propagate in the autumn hun¬ 
dreds of plants for another year, needing 
nothing more than a cold frame to shelter 
them during the winter. Or, if one wants 
ft border edged with plants of a cushion¬ 
like growth, with innumerable blossoms of 
pink and white, why not try the Th rifts? 
One of my borders is edged with A *1 lerula 
(Woodruff), which grows very quickly, and 
needs frequent division to keep it in a 
prescribed limit. Some of the tufted Cam¬ 
panulas are also very pretty.— Townsman. 

Flag Irises: Need for division. —Of all 
the Irises, there are few that bloom with 
greater freedom than the Flags, and that, 
too, under conditions which to some sub¬ 
jects would be fatal. One needs only to 
be reminded how in the heart of a town, 
in some little back garden, Irises bring a 
flash of colour in the early summer, fleet¬ 
ing though the blooming period may be. 
Give them a better environment, with 
good soil, and note how they develop into 
huge clumps that are masses of beauty 
when in bloom. It is just this exuberance 
of growth, allowed to go on unrestricted, 
that tells in the long run against their free 
flowering. When the rhizomes become 
matted and grown together, leaving little, 
if any, space for ripening, then it is that 
the blossoms diminish. It is then when 
need for division arises. It is only by 
dividing them at stated periods, and re¬ 
planting in fresh and enriched soil, that, 
the quality of the blossoms can be main- 
t ained. — Woodrastwick. 

Bellium vnlnutura.— This is a veritable 
pigmy among Daisies, making spreading, 
lowly rosettes of pretty epoou-shapeil 
leaves which, with me, do not reach more 
than half-an-inch in height. Rising just 
clear of these, each on a hair-iike stem, 

| are the little Daisy-like flowers with 
yellow centres and white rays backed with 
crimson. No sooner have these flowers be¬ 
gun to appear than B. minutum commences 
; sending out tiny runners about 1 inch long 
I and which begin flowering almost as soou 
j as they are born. This habit suggests that 
this species might become rather trouble- 
j some, but as B. minutum usually dies in 
winter, one has little to fear. The plant 
is a perennial, but it does not like our wet 
climate, hence its early departure from 
many gardens. It seems hardy enough, 
and here, on a rather dry, sunny ledge with 
plenty of sand under and around it, this 
little Daisy is perfectly happy and gets no 
winter protection.—A. T. J., N. Wales. 

Mertensia primuloides. —A fine clump of 
this beautiful Boragewort was a most 
striking sight in General Gough’s gardeu 
in early May, the branching flower-stems 
bearing splendid heads of their Forget- 
me-not-like blooms in their wonderful 
shades of rich purple, ruby, and amethyst. 
This species is by no means the easiest of 
the Mertensias, and, so far, has not done 
well in the rather hot, shaly loam of my 
garden. That glorious plant, M. virginica, 
would, however, do well in a cool corner 
were it to be afforded a chance. Its beauti¬ 
ful glaucous leaves are irresistible to slugs, 
which, despite every effort, never cease 
their attackgff^fnBrlrft ^i.es. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM PESCATOREI. 
This is an easily-grown plant in a suitable 1 
louse, und, given proper treatment, more 
easily managed, in fact, than O. crispuin. 
The best plan is to procure tyrge plants, 
either imjxirted or established, good masses 
that will till a 6-inch or 8-inch pot if possi¬ 
ble, as those are not liable to damage by a 
slight check, as is the case with email bits. 
If newly imported, i>ot up as soon as 
thoroughly defined, in crocks alone, and 
keep them moist by watering once a da.v 
or of toner. Place in a fairly warm, moiet, 
find shady house until the growths come 
away and are about to emit roots, when a 
very little peat and Sphagnum—the latter 
predominating—should be placed over the 
crocks. It is safest to leave the plants in 


be kept at about 60 degs. during the day. ! 
A regular aud well-balanced temperature. ( 
all the air possible both by day and night, 
shade in summer, and a clear light in 
winter are the cardinal points in its cul¬ 
ture. With regard to root moisture, the 
plants require careful watering, and. 
should never remain really dry for any 
length of time. The activity or otherwise 
of the roots is the best guide to the 
quantity needed, while light spraying over¬ 
head should not be neglected in hot. 
weather. 


GHRYSflflTIlElMlKS. 

WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


and air for at least twenty-four hours. If 
double that time could be allowed so much 
the better. Water used in such a cold state 
must cause a check to the roots, and thus 
to the even progress of the plants, which 
cannot fail to be injurious. Cultivators 
who have not the command of rain-water 
are also heavily handicapped as compared 
those who have an unlimited supply. 
Water that is impregnated with lime, as 
that coming direct from chalk wells, is in¬ 
jurious. Even though Chrysanthemums 
may be calcareous-loving subjects they can 
have too much of it. Plants supplied with 
water of this character generally have pale- 
coloured foliage; at least, w r here no 
amelioration of its natural tendency to lime 
is practicable. It comes within the possi¬ 
bility of everyone to soften the water, 
where thus hard, by artifleial means. 


Although Chrysanthemums are moisture- 
loving plants, it is a mistake to suppose 
they cannot have too much. The plants | Common washing soda will effect the pur- 



the extra warmth until the first set of 
pseudo-bulbs is finished. Then, if roots 
are freely produced the plants take to 
their new home during the first season and 
are safe. If, on the other hand, they are 
checked the first year, they rarely do well 
for several seasons. After this they may 
with advantage be placed in the coolest 
house. Established plants dislike a large 
body of close material about their roots. 
About I inch may be left above the crocks 
in the smallest pots, a little more in the 
larger sizes, and if they have just comfort¬ 
able room, or about inches all round, 
the pots are large enough. 

The best time to repot established speci¬ 
mens is when the new r pseudo-bulbs arc 
forming and the plant emitting young 
foots. All the year round a moist, genial 
atmosphere must be kept? up about the 
Plants, a good night temperature for the 
winter being 50 dogs., wW4o during hhe 
hottest sm^ep weathorfthe IRtape 


ought never to be watered unless the 
grower is sure of their condition. Every 
plant ought to be tested before supplying 
it with water. There is no better method 
of doing this than by rapping the pot with 
the knuckles. If the soil is dry the pot 
has a peculiar light ring, if wet a dull, 
heavy one. If found in the former state, 
water should be given in sufficient quantity 
to thoroughly wet every particle. If in the 
latter state, wait until the soil approaches 
dryness. To give a small quantity because 
the soil is moist, or not dry enough to re¬ 
ceive a full watering, is a practice that 
should be condemned. While the soil on 
the surface is moist enough, that in the 
middle and near the bottom may be quite 
dry. The dribbling system is bad in every 
respect and should be rigorously avoided. 
Water coming direct from wells, tanks, or 
water companies’ pipes Is not in a fit state 
to lie given to plants without first having 
been made warm by exposure to the sun 


l>ose, rendering the water quite soft by 
precipitating the chalk which is held iii 
suspension to the bottom of the tank or 
tub. A quarter of a inmnd of ordinary 
washing soda is sufficient to soften 40 
gallons of water. Dissolve the soda in 
boiling water, aud add it to the bulk 
named, say, an ordinary jxdroleum cask 
full, for instance. In twenty-four hours’ 
time the water will Ik* quite fit for use. Do 
not disturb that at the bottom, which is so 
heavily mixed with lime through the pre¬ 
cipitation of the chalk, as this would be 
injurious to plant life if it came into con¬ 
tact with the roots. If tubs were kept con¬ 
stantly in use according to the quantity re¬ 
quired, soft water could always be had for 
the plants. If the tank were‘fltted with a 
tap 4 inches from the bottom the softened 
water could be run off into other vessels 
without fear of disturbing the objection¬ 
able sediment at the bottom of the tank. 
Another lot of water could be prepared 
also while the former one was being used, 
thus keeping up a constant supply of 
softened water. 

Chrysanthemum Sceur Melanie_Those 

who have not grown this variety will do 
well to give it a trial. One advantage it 
possesses over other kinds consists in the 
manner in which its flowers all open simul¬ 
taneously, a grand proi>erty where cut 
flowers are wanted, ns in many instances 
side buds must be sacrificed, the centre one 
generally opening some little time before 
fhe others. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ramondla pyrenaloa rosea. — The 

ltamondias generally appeal to all lovers 
of good alpines, since, if the typical It. 
serblca he excepted, there is nothing In¬ 
ferior or commonplace about them. That 
above named is one of the choicest varie¬ 
ties and among the rarest. A capital 
specimen and a particularly good form of 
it, bearing eight 3-4 flowered sprays is at 
my elbow at the moment, and in a cool 
sequestered frame has afforded pleasure 
these ten days or more AH the Ramondias 
are essentially cool or moisture loving sub¬ 
jects, the moisture a good substitute for 
fuller exposure should it be found neces¬ 
sary occasionally to plant them in other 
than orthodox places. Ae a matter of fact, 
they are happiest in eool places where 
also not only a measure of moisture is ever 
attendant upon their root fibres, but that 
degree of evergreen or coniferous shrub- 
shelter which, screening them from piercing 
and biting wind, enables them to emerge 
from a trying time as though the winter 
had never been. How happy they are in a 
cool guUy with thin conifer screen on the 
east and north does one good to see, just 
as it grieves to see them browned and 
shrivelled on dry wall or rock more ex¬ 
posed as the result of thoughtless, unin¬ 
telligent work. With plants such as these 
Ramondias much hinges on very little, and 
the planter w'ho omits putting on his 
thinking-cap or getting his “ bearings ” 
will ever be making mistakes. The only 
thing that I feel inclined to find fault with 
in the subject of this note is its varietal 
name, holding the view that “carnea,' 
while not a little suggestive, would be al9o 
more truly descriptive of the exquisite 
beauty with which it is endowed.—S. S. 

Choice hardy Primulas. —A number of 
new Primulas have within the past few 
years been introduced from China, but 
with the exception of P. pulverulenta, P. 
Veltchi, and P. Cockburniana they are 
rarely seen in gardens to-day. Probably 
during the wur many have been lost, for I 
believe the only successful way with a 
host of these Chinese Primulas is to raise 
them frequently from seed. This is now 
the only way of securing a good batch of 
plants of the brick-red P. Cockburniana, 
although we hear of a few isolated cases 
where it has proved perennial. I have 
had them flower a second time, but the 
spikes of bloom were very poor. P. Maxi- 
mowiezi, a native of North China, was 
hailed as an acquisition, with its drooping 
cardimil-red flowers, carried on a stout 
spike from the centre of a rosette of lan¬ 
ceolate leaves. I wonder how many possess 
this plant to-day? P. Knuthiana belongs to 
the farinosie section of Primulas, and bears 
flowers of an attractive rosy-lilac colour, 
but the plants exhibited in 1912 displayed 
considerable variation in the shade of 
their flowers. P. Purdomi was another 
from China, and certainly it is a gem 
among the host of Primulas of recent in¬ 
troduction. It is now rarely met with. It 
would be interesting to hear from other 
readers who have grown either of the 
three plants mentioned.—W. 

Saxifrage Ferdinandl Coburg!.— One 
could but wish that this pretty Macedonian 
kind was of easier cultivation and longer 
enduring than it appears to lx* generally, 
if only because of its rich golden-yellow 
flowers, which, from the colour stand¬ 
point, have no equal among the Cushion 
Hock foils. Thqngiji by no meiui^ large, the 
flqwy^ never ffaH ^ nUi^tj ^because of 


| the richness of the colour named.- They 
are produced, half a dozen or more, in a 
laterally branching head, a somewhat dis- 
i tinctive feature, the flowers, too, opening 
at more or less irregular intervals, though 
i not always so. In this respect different 
individuals behave differently. The habit 
| is not unlike that of S. aretioides, though 
usually more glaucous than that kind. 
The si>ecies is rather late in flowering, late 
April to mid-May being its usual time. It 
is rather a plant for choice collections, 
1 and one to be grown in pots or provided 
with a chink in the rock garden w ; here 
! lime rubble and loam in equal parts exist, 

, and where a measure of overhead dryness 
is also assured.— E. H. Jenkins. 

t 

I Oxalls enneaphylla. — O. adenophylla 
1 has, to some degree, lessened the favour 
, with which O. enneaphylla was received 
I when it first made its appearance in our 

■ gardens and delighted us all with its lovely, 
i rather silvery foliage and biggish white 
! flowers, wax-like in their texture. The 

variety O. e. rosea is also a charming thing 
| with its soft rose flowers. When the two 
varieties open to the heat of the day or the 
sunshine they are unspeakably lovely. It 
is true the flowers close at night, but this 
has the compensation that the blooms last 
I longer than they would otherwise do. The 
i culture of O. enneaphylla presents fewer 
difficulties than at one time believed. 
i Shade and peaty soil were recommended, 
j but these are not essential, although I be* 

! lieve that the plants grow more rapidly 
| when in shade or partial shade than in the 
full sun. I have tried it in several posi- 
| tions and in different soils, and the eon- 
! elusion I have come to is that in alipost 
| any soil, not. dust dry or stiff clay, this 
I Wood Sorrel will grow’ excellently.—& 

1 Arnott. 
i 

Waldsteinia geo ides. —This came to me 
i some years ago, and was looked upon with 
Indifference until the plant increased suffi¬ 
ciently to show its worth. This year it 
has been liner than ever, and the spreading 
carpet of palmnte-lobed leaves, starred 
with the many small yellow flowers, ,has 
been attractive near the base of low rock- 
work. These flowers are too small to at- 
! tract individually, but when on a plant 
i such as that here the effect is good. W. 
j geoides is accommodating in its require- 
l meuls. In its native country, Hungary, it 
j grow s in woods in moist, peaty soil. With 
! me it is in rather dry soil of ordinary gar- 
I den light loam. It does w*ell either in sun 
! or shade. It should be a good plant for 

■ naturalising on banks, and is useful as an 
! edging.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

| Caltha palustris flora-plena.—A11 who 

like double flowers, and who possess a bit 
, of damp soil, should have a plant of the 
, double Marsh Marigold. Opinions differ 
as to whether it is an improvement on the 
wild type, but the flowers certainly last at 
least four times as long as those of the 
[ latter. They are of a very rich orange-yel- 
! low, and so double as to be almost globu¬ 
lar. For some time I had a prejudice 
against this plant.—N. Wales. 

Gentians sino-ornata.— From all my 
friends who have tried it, I hear satisfac¬ 
tory accounts of Gentiana sino-ornata, re¬ 
ferred to on page 218. Its freedom of 
flowering seems to be universal. Some of 
the Gentians are unsatisfactory, and many 
readers will be glad to learn of the be- 
| haviour of this claimant for our considera- 
| tion. Its autumn bloom is a distinct re¬ 
commendation.—S. Arnott. 


| FRUIT. 

I FRUIT-TREE PESTS AND LIMEWASH. 
I have read with interest “Byfleet’s” 
contribution In your issue of May 31st 
(page 278). Grease banding is certainly a 
i tedious job and requires a good deal of 
time, besides, it appears to be useless, or 
nearly so, in the case of low bush trees. 
Arsenical and other sprays are often 
washed off by rain before their purpose 
has been served, and time frequently does 
; not permit of repeated spraying at short 
; intervals. I suffered considerable damage 
last year and this from the winter moth. 

■ and was on the point of writing about it 
with a view to getting the view's of your 
readers re limewash as a preventive. In 
theory a limew'ash spray applied all over 
the tree should cover up the eggs of the 
, moths and prevent the caterpillars emerg¬ 
ing. and it should also cover up mussel- 
! scale and aphis eggs, etc., so that one 
might reasonably expect to be almost free 
! of all these pests for the rest of the year if 
; such a wash were applied iu February or 
| up to the end of March as found con- 
| venient. 

Will the readers of Gardening who have 
had experience of such a spray wash 
j kindly let me know' if it answered its pur- 
! pose, aud oblige me with a simple, reliable 
; formula for use with a spraying machine? 
I object to the wdiite appearance of ordi¬ 
nary limewash, and wish for a formula 
that W’ould give a black limew'ash. For 
instance, lampblack or some easily- 
obtained substance might be mixed in as a 
colouring agent. Soot would answer, but 
, it is often uot at hand when required, 
j Could one add a fungicide such as paraffin 
emulsion to the limewash, or would it be 
desirable or necessary to do so? Will Mr. 

| Cornhill oblige with his formula? 

! The old fruit growers, as Mr. Cornhill 
! points out, ‘ relied on limewash, and per- 
1 haps, after all, this old method is the best 
that w’e shall ever have. 

W. J. Farmer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches on south walls —The set in the 

; ease of Peaches on south walls is highly 
satisfactory, and, as the fruits are now as 
large as Marrow Peas, a beginning can be 
1 made with the thinning at any time. Twin 
■ fruits, and those badly placed or mis- 
i shapen, should bo removed' first, and the 
j work must bo doue piecemeal. On warm 
j walls, the tips of the growing shoots may 
j give indications of the presence of aphis; 

if so, the garden engine or Tobacco powder 
j should be used without delay. Most of us, 
j I daresay, take a look at the Peach wall 
I daily at this season, and a good habit to 

• acquire is that of taking the Tobacco 
j powder distributor along every visit.—W 

| Small fruits.—A late, rather severe frost 
caused some anxiety in this district in the 
case of Currants, Gooseberries, and Rasp¬ 
berries. Some damage is now noticeable, 
chiefly in the case of Black Currants, and 
the crop, it may bo feared, wiH be a meagre 
one. Raspberries have suffered, but in ;» 
less degree, while no symptoms of damage 
are visible so far as Gooseberries are mean¬ 
time concerned. During the week all small 
fruit quarters have been run through with 
the hoe.— Kirk. 

Fig trees, whether in pots or planted 
out, and on which there are crops of fruit 
in various stages of development, will also 
need extra attention in syringing, water¬ 
ing, etc., in hot, scorching weather, to 
! maintain theni in good health and free of 

• insects. When the nights are warm, the 
! ventilators of late houses may be left open 

continuouslyj^-A. i'W. 
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THE HITCHER CARDER. 


SECURING THE STEMS OF 

ASPARAGUS. 

This should be looked upon as one of the 
most important details connected with the 
culture of Asparagus. One might go into 
numbers of gardens during the summer 
and find the Asparagus quarters somewhat 
neglected, the tops bending over. Even if 
not partially broken through, they are in 
such a condition that they cannot perform 
their proper functions—viz., storing the 
roots with nutriment for another season’s 
crop. Considering that Asparagus is one 
of the most important of vegetables, it is 
surprising that it should eo often be left to 
take care of itself, and yet when the season 
comes round the crop is eagerly looked 
for; in fact, when vegetables are scarce it 
has to prove a veritable sheet anchor. Be¬ 
ing truly herbaceous, it is all the more de¬ 
sirable that the growths be well cared for. 
We have known seasons when the stems 
would have been quite free from injury 
until the summer was far advanced, or, 
indeed, well into autumn, before any vio¬ 
lent storms have occurred, but one can 
never tell what may happen, and it is 
always best to be well prepared. 

The process of staking is not at all diffi¬ 
cult, and the time it takes is hardly worth 
mentioning. Where the crowns are very 
strong and planted some distance apart, 
these should have a stake placed to them 
Individually, taking care that the stakes 
are not thrust into the centres of the 
crowns. In other cases stout stakes may 
be placed at each end of the lines, and a 
few others intermediate down the rows, or 
according to the distance, these being for 
the eupiiort of long and slender rods, and 
to which the stems must be tied. Another 
advantage, besides protecting from wind- 
waving, is that by being tied upright, 
direct sunshine and light reach the crowns. 
Not only established plants, but seedlings 
also should be carefully staked. 

LATE TEAS. 

It is useless to sow late Peas on auy but 
deeply-worked and well-manured ground. 
Therefore, to attempt growing them on 
soil which has been dug but one spit deep, i 
and where the sub-soil has been untouched, i 
ixirhaps, for years past, is simply to in- j 
vite failure. Sown under these condition's 
the plants will fall a prey to mildew and 
insect attacks, and finally wither up if 
the autumn be hot and dry, or, at any 
rate, yield but indifferently. The best 
thing to do in cases of this description is, 
after having marked out the positions 
where the rows are to be grown, to open 
out trenches 18 inches wide and the same 
in depth, in much the same manner as for 
Celery, and lay the soil out on either side. 
In the bottom of the trenches place 0 inches 
of well-rotted manure. On this return 
some of the soil thrown out, making, when 
finished, a total depth of manure and soil 
combined of 15 inches. The trenches will 
then l>e filled in to within 3 inches of the 
ground level, which space is left with the 
object of facilitating watering in dry 
weather and in allowing for a good mulch 
of half-decayed manure being placed on 
either side of the rows should the nature 
of the season render such a precaution 
necessary. The spare soil left over after 
preparing the trenches can be levelled 
down between the rows. The rows should 
not be Jess than 2 yards apart, and, 
space will admit of their standing 3 yards 
and 4 yards distant from each other, all 
the better. The ground Ket’freen the loIvs- 
Digitize;: I: <C[[P 


can bo utilised, when manured and dug 
over, for the growing of catch crops, such 
n.s Lettuces, Endive, Spinach, French 
Beans, etc., or it may be devoted, as is 
often the case, to the growing of Celery. 
! The preparation of the trenches for the 
| Celery and of those for the Teas can then 
I be clone at one and the same time. 


SCARLET RUNNERS. 

The Runner Bean is universally esteemed, 
and wherever a cottage garden or local 
horticultural society is established, there-- 
owing to the friendly rivalry which exists 
—the Scarlet Runner will be found grown 
to perfection. At the annual exhibitions 
of garden produce held by these societies 
magnificent examples, of which any man 
might be proud, are generally in evidence, 
and the competition in the various classes 
allotted to them is usually very keen. The 
! market grower, too, produces them on a 
large scale, although by a somewhat differ¬ 
ent method. In this ease the plants are 
grown In single rows, 3 feet, 4 feet, and 
f> feet apart, and when about 9 inches to 

1 foot in height are pinched to make them 
branch. To keep them dwarf they are 
again pinched at intervals-during the sea¬ 
son; consequently, no sticks are needed. 
In this way heavy crops are secured, but 
which for quality do not compare with 
those obtained from plants supported by 
sticks, and which, moreover, receive occa¬ 
sional doses of stimulants, and are kept 
supplied with water in dry weather. 

Unless the Beans are required for early 
exhibitions or some special purpose, no 
.‘idvantage i9 gained by sowing too early, | 
as the plants have not only to run the risk 
of injury from frost, bnt they often be- 1 
come starved, and are in consequence a 
long time before they make any headway. 1 
If sown about the middle of May, the j 
! plants run much less risk of being cut 
, down by frost, while they grow away j 
j rapidly under the more genial conditions I 
j of June weather. In the first-named eon- | 

' tingency the plants are best raised under ' 

I cover, either in pots or boxes, planting j 
j being deferred until tbe possibility of j 
frost occurring baa passed by. Where , 
j space admits, it is a good plan to make a | 

[ second sowing the second week in June, 
as this ensures a good late autumnal 
supply. As the Runner Bean loves plenty 
of moisture, and must have it if tender 
pods are desired, the seed drills should ■ 
be drawn not less than 9 inches wide and 
a few inches deeper than appears neces¬ 
sary, the object for which will presently 
1)2 seen. The seed is then sown in two 
lines, each near the outer edges of th«* 
drill, and then when it Is covered with 

2 inched of the finest of the soil the sur¬ 

plus Is used to build up a ridge on either 
side of the drill to form a kind of trough 
for retaining water when this is needed. 
The rows should not be closer together 
than 6 feet—30 feet is better—and either j 
sticks or string must be provided for the j 
support of the plants as soon as they show | 

an inclination to climb. j 

- , 

DWARF BEANS. ] 

In these days w T hen one is anxious to 
practise strict economy in the garden In 
the way of minimising labour and expense, 
getting as much as possible from a given 
area, and avoiding waste, there are many 
things of which it is advisable to sow a 
small quantity at brief intervals rather 
than a lot at one time. Among these are 


Dwarf Beans, a useful and profitable vege- 
! table if sown with judgment, but decidedly 
i wasteful when, as often happens, half the 
! crop gets too old to be eatable. Also if the 
necessary steps are taken to anticipate and 
retard the season one gets a long time 
during which this vegetable is available 
outside, apart from crops obtained from 
pits or frames. The earliest and latest 
sowings should be made in one of the 
warmest spots of the garden, a few stout, 
forked stakes being inserted at intervals 
and a light cloth or mat thrown over the 
rows if frost is expected. A little extra 
attention is also necessary with the mid- 
season sowings, especially if the weather 
proves hot and dry, quick, kindly growth 
being the principal factor in warding off 
red spider, one of the chief enemies. At 
such times the chief points towards sue- 
| cessful culture are a deep, fairly rich tilth, 
a mulching of short Grass or manure, and 
a liberal supply of water, not necessarily 
oft repeated, but a good soaking before 
and after the mulch. The crop should be 
closely picked to ensure tenderness. Un¬ 
less the grower contemplates exhibiting 
and wants a Bean of extra size he will 
find Ne Plus Ultra one of the best A row 
; or two or one sowing of Dwarf Green 
! Haricots can be recommended. This is a 
fine cropper of excellent quality, and if a 
portion of the crop is allowed to stand 
and is harvested it will prove a useful and 
palatable vegetable through the winter. 
Indeed, so acceptable Is it that a special 
sowing may be made for harvesting, to¬ 
gether with one of a dwarf Marrowfat Pea. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato-spraying. —Potato growers should 
spray their crops before the disease ap¬ 
pears. No exact date can be given for the 
probable outbreak of blight in any district, 
as it varies with the season. For example, 
List year the weather was dry during June 
and the first half of July in most parts of 
the country, and blight did not appear as 
an epidemic in the south of England until 
the beginning of August, which was much 
later than the date of serious outbreaks in 
1917. Throughout the country the crops 
suffered less from blight generally last year 
than the year before, although there were 
cases fairly early in North-West Wales, 
and some damage was done later on in the 
k>uth-west of England, the Thames Valley, 
the Fens, and elsewhere. In an average 
season the disease is most effectively 
checked by spraying during the last week 
of May for early varieties in the Penzance 
district, and in the first week of June in 
other forward districts of Cornwall, 
Devon, and the Isle of Wight. Generally 
the first spraying for the bulk of, Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, the Isle of Wight, 
Somerset, and South-West Wales should 
take place between the middle and the end 
of June. The first week of July is the 
best time for the first spraying in North- 
West Wales, Glamorganshire, Monmouth¬ 
shire, Gloucestershire, Sussex, and Wilts. 
From July 8th to 15th should suit Berks, 
Herefordshire, Kent, Oxon, Surrey, and 
Worcestershire. Broadly, from July 15th 
to July 31st is early enough for spraying 
in the remainder of the country, and spray¬ 
ing should usually be deferred until the 
last week of July in the north-eastern 
counties. The second spraying of Potatoes 
should be done, generally, about three 
weeks after the first. This second spray¬ 
ing will serve to cover the new foliage and 
to protect more completely the foliage 
already sprayed. In the south-west of 
England it is often advisable to spray a 
third time, and this third spraying usually 
pays well in other districts if the season is 
wet and heavy rains dr& frequent. 
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BEES. 


NOTES FOR JUNE. 

June is the middle month of the three 
during which bees are working for their 
owners. It Is the easy month of the three. 
There is no real work for the ordinary bee¬ 
keeper in June except the provision of 
supers, ahd the prevention, or capture, of 
swarms. The honey flow is general, and 
the tendency to swarm is general, too, so 
in June artificial swarming is usually done, 
but care should be taken that only strong 
colonies are thus treated. The great ad¬ 
vantage of artificial swarming is that it 
enables the beekeeper to obtain an increase 
in his stocks and also have a fair harvest 
of honey as well. With natural swarming 
this is seldom possible. Indeed, natural 
swarming may be an almost interminable 
succession of events in an apiary, the first 
swarm being followed by a “ cast ” on 
about the ninth day, unless prevented, and 
this, again, by other after-swarms. The 
evident result of all this is a very serious 
weakening of the parent stock, which may, 
in consequence, be left in such a condition 
that it cannot recover sufficient strength to 
outlive the winter. The commonest form 
of preventing after-swarms is by removing 
all queen cells except the strongest and 
mast central one. or by removing every one 
and introducing a queen that is fertile. In 
either case extra room must be given. The 
aggravating feature about after-swarms or 
casts is that they issue independently of 
weather conditions and in rapid succession. 

Give plenty of ventilation, opening the 
entrance to its full width. If the floor¬ 
board has a ventilator open that, too. The 
roof may be lifted off and set crosswise 
during the daytime, but in the evening It 
must be restored to its proper position in 
case rain comes on during the night. 
Swarms, it may be well to add, may be 
safely and easily united at once by being 
simply thrown together either on to a board 
in front of a prejwired hive up which they 
will readily run into it, or they may be 
mixed in a skep and left there for 
“ driving ” later. One queen may be taken 
away or not, just ns desired. If both are 
left the stronger one will very soon kill the 
weaker one, and the two lots will settle 
down quite amicably. II. II. II. 


with bee disease. Sir A. Boscawen stated 
that the Board of Agriculture were mak¬ 
ing inquiries of all sections of the bee In¬ 
dustry with the view to securing an agreed 
scheme on which legislation could be 
based, but It would not be possible to in- I 
troduce legislation until their Inquiries 
were complete. Jn reply to Captain I 
Ormsby-Gore, Sir A. Boscawen stated that 1 
there was no monopoly for the Import of ; 
bees from Holland and America, and the 
Board had already given such encourage¬ 
ment as they were able to do to private 
traders to import bee stocks from abroad. 

isle of Wight disease _Mr. W. Nichol¬ 

son wished to know if the Board of Agri¬ 
culture would give, for the information of 
beekeepers, the names of the two drugs 
mentioned by the Board of Agriculture on 
page 7, leaflet 258, published by the Board 
of Agriculture, on the Isle of Wight 
disease. Sir A. Boscawen said the two 
drugs referred to were not mentioned spe¬ 
cifically in the leaflet, because their use 
had not gone beyond the experimental 
stage. The Board was, therefore, not yet 
in a position to recommend these drugs for 
general use. 


BIRDS. 


BEES IN SKEPS. 


There is some talk of making it illegal to I 
keep bees in skeps. I should distinctly ob- j 
ject to such an interference with a man’s I 
taste or power to exercise his own judg- | 
ment. When bees were kept exclusively in 
skeps there never were such wholesale I 
disease and wiping out of all stocks as have 
certainly resulted from modern methods. | 
Owing to the extensive traffic in imported ; 
bees in the past these foreign bees brought 
much disease to our shores, and foundation ' 
so extensively used in movable comb hives 
has, I believe, sometimes contained disease 1 
germs. I do not decry modern methods. 1 
They are partly necessary to us, but bees 
may be certainly kept on most hygienic 
lines in skeps, and nothing beats a skep 
for wintering bees or getting natural 
swarms. Besides, lots of people like a 
skep or two on their lawn for their pic¬ 
turesque aspect. We are in danger of too 
much control, and I hope this autocracy 
will not be allowed to mar any man’s 
pleasure in bee-keeping. W. J. Farmer. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 
Parlianient and beekeeping.— In the 

House of Commons the other day,Mr. Hugh 
Morrison wished to know whether it was 
proposed to introduce legislation to deal 
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BIRDS AND THEIR WATS. 

I should like to shake hands mu* f 
“ W\ McG.” on the bird question (p. 10), 
so heartily do I feel with him about j 
missel thrushes. But I go a step further, j 
and say I find even the home-reared black- i 
bird a pest. It is not so much’what birds ‘ 
take—though I, personally, do not feel in j 
the least disposed to go without for their 
accommodation—as it is what they waste 
and destroy that enrages the gardener. I 
B’or instance, there is in our village q dull 
stretch of road, charmingly enlivened at 
one point by several beautiful old Lilacs I 
rising high above a grey wall. Last spring 
some bullfinches that had been driven 1 
aw T ny by the gun (the only way, and they ! 
go after two or three of their number have 
been killed, for they are very cunning and | 
clever) from some neighbouring Gooseberry I 
bushes attacked the Lilacs. No doubt, 
they ate many buds, but the road below 
was green with n multitude that they tore ! 
off and tilrew down. What puiqvose could 
there be in this wanton destruction except , 
a maddening form of “ goating ” calculated j 
to turn the softest heart against them? , 
In the same way blackbirds strip our short , 
hedge of Berberis Darwini of all its pretty i 
blue berries, leaving almost all of them on j 
the ground. Gay Gotoneasters are not i 
touched until about Christmas, and then ' 
treated In exactly the same way, while no 
matter how hard the weather is, birds are 
like wasteful servants, nothing seems able 
to force them into finishing up their food, 
saving any for another time, or showing 
the smallest gleam of forethought or thrift. 

A certain Ajpple-tree here has large, sweet, 
and juicy Apples that keep all through the 
winter, and although it would have been 
much better to leave the fruit, longer on 
the tree, we had to gather it last October 
because the birds were peeking holes in it 
(never eating an Apple up, but si>oiling as 
many as possible). A few at the top of the 
tree fell later of their own accord, and 
these we left on the ground ns a charity 
for birds. Think you that they would 
touch them then? Not they! After a hard 
December and bitter first w*eek of January 
they are only now driven to hollow them 
out—and when I say they, I mean not the 
original aggressors, but jackdaws and a 
majestic rook or two. 

I had never known private gardeners 
quarrel with rooks, deep as are the 
farmers’ grievances, until last year, when 


they descended on a neighbour’s newly- 
planted Potato ground, where they dug 
out and consumed all the seed. I daresay 
Mr. Bolton might tell us the Potatoes w ent 
quite by accident down the throats of these* 
innocent insect hunters, just as the Lilac 
buds, and the Plum buds, and the Red 
Oufrant buds all went, or w T ould have gone, 
if they hadn’t been netted and someone 
had not brought a gun on the scene, be¬ 
cause Bully knew that every single one 
had an insect under it. 

As for the Cabbage caterpillar, we have 
often enough had plagues of these evil- 
smelling, wretched things in past years 
when no cause had in any way diminished 
birds. Yet the caterpillars flourished un¬ 
checked, and nobody ever saw' a bird touch 
them any more than the equally odious 
sawfly grubs that strip Gooseberry hushes. 
And what about the gipsy moth plague# 
IIow did the impeccable birds come out of 
that? With unstained beaks and con¬ 
victed of being thoroughly useless. The 
gentle, gliding little hedge-sparrow, the 
wren, house martin, jolly robin, and all 
the tiny tribes of tit, though the last are 
a nuisance at times, are welcome here, but 
if there were a virus for blackbirds—Well, 
anybody who finds it as impossible as I 
do to keep any mulch on any surface or 
any Plums or socially bright Apples on 
any tree. w r ould, I feel convinced, not be 
backward in giving it a trial. M. L. W. 


MY GARDEN BIRDS. 

The whole of last winter, in spite of the 
easterly aspect and the cutting north 
winds that swept down the valley, the 
birds crowded into my garden. They 
were not my resident birds, but chiefly 
birds from further north, the winter 
bringing down several pied blackbirds, 
thrushes, and sparrows that disappeared 
with the spring. Tits were very numer¬ 
ous, and these lived well upon boiled 
Potatoes. This sounds extravagant, but 
disease had been riimpant in my Potato 
I»atch, and I saved all partially-diseased 
tubers and these, with any small ones that 
were useless, were boiled up daily. 
Crushed roughly and placed on the window¬ 
sills, I consider that they saved the lives 
of many birds. When the birds lied north 
with the spring I found that my resident 
birds were few in number, although this 
might have been due to the fact that a 
male blackbird simply harried away every 
other bird that attempted to build in the 
shrubs or trees. He even attacked me 
when I endeavoured to garden near his 
home. A weasel robbed nearly every nest 
of its eggs, and an egg-eating rook added 
to the havoc wrought. Still, even with all 
this, several thrushes built nests in the 
Ivy covering the walls, while colonies of 
birds had their nests on the house and in 
the crevices of the stone walls. Missel 
thrushes did terrible damage to the fruit 
crops, fourteen of these birds making their 
| home in my garden. The warblers were 
i very numerous, but the swallows a ml 
1 housemartins were fewer than in lyifi. 
j and I had thought that a very bad year. 

Perhaps the cold winds in the spring had 
! something to do with this, but in that case 
it was strange that the other migrating 
birds were so numerous. Spotted fiv- 
i catchers and willow wrens made a con- 
i stant practice of flying into the rooms and 
j capturing flies, the willow wrens being 
particularly expert, hunting all over the 
window-panes both inside and out. never 
I growing alarmed and flying against the 
I glass when wishing to return to the open 
i air. The swallows and housemartins also 
came indoors, but always lost tlieir heads, 
dashing against the glass and having to be 
j caught and placed gently upon the window- 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden. —The sowing of the last 
lot of Peas to afford a supply for late 
autumn use should have attention, and, 
seeing that there is a probability of hot 
weather continuing, special pains to pre¬ 
pare the sites should be taken to coun¬ 
teract its effects. If possible, the rows 
should stand not less than 10 feet apart, 
so that the plants will experience an 
abundance of light and air, and if time 
and labour will not admit of the whole of 
the plot being dug, the sites where the 
drills will have to be drawn should be 
treated much in the same way as for 
Celery— i.e., take out a trench 1 foot in 
width and the same in depth, and in the 
bottom place a good layer of well-rotted 
manure. After refilling the trench, lay 
the surplus soil on either side to form a 
kind of trough, which in a time of drought 
will prevent a waste of water, and ensure 
that applied reaching the roots of the 
plants. Good varieties to select for this 
final sowing are Autocrat, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Walker’s Perpetual, and Michaelmas. It 
is much better to select* two or three of 
these than to depend on one alone. Ad¬ 
vancing crops must be well looked after 
and kept watered, otherwise the results 
will be disappointing. On light soils espe¬ 
cially lay a mulch of some description on 
either side of ,the rows, which will lessen 
watering to a certain extent, and keep the 
roofs tool. On the same class of soil, early 
French Beans will need the same amount 
■of attention, and sprinkle the plants over¬ 
head in the evening. Make a further sow¬ 
ing in the open of a variety such as Mag¬ 
num Ronum or a selected strain of Cana¬ 
dian Wonder. Place sticks for the sup¬ 
port of climbing varieties, and mulch 
afterwards. Stake 

Early-sown Scarlet Runners before the 
plants get in too forward a condition. This 
should be well done, as it is annoying for 
the stakes to be blown over by the first 
rough wind when clothed with the plants. 
If the stakes are let into the ground some 
P inches to 12 inches and made to cross 
each other at a point some two-thirds of 
their length, and a stake passed through 
sit the place where they intersect each 
oilier, and tied here and there with tarred 
twine, they cannot possibly blow over, 
however hea vily laden they'may be. As 
soon a,s Peas become plentiful, the cut¬ 
ting of 

Asparagus should cease, every effort 
being made to induce the crowns to make 
vigorous growth by feeding from the sur¬ 
face with fish guano, salt, or any other 
suitable fertiliser. Where liquid manure 
is plentiful, this may be applied with best 
results. Keep the beds clear of weeds by 
hand-weeding, and afford support to the 
tops in good time, or before they become 
blown over. Thin young plants to 1 foot 
apart in the drills in all oases where new 
bods have been formed on this principle, 
and see that an ample supply of water is 
afforded where year-old roots have been 
employed instead. The present fine 
weather affords a rare opportunity for de¬ 
stroying weeds, and the hoe should, there¬ 
fore, he kent going amongst growing crops 
whenever the time can he spared. 

Fruit garden.— Rain is needed for all 
kinds of fruit in the open, which difficult? 
cannot he surmounted, as with wall-trained 
trees, when the water supply is ample. In 
the latter case the roots should not only 
1 h> afforded liberal supplies, but the foliage 
should be well washed also in the after¬ 
noon, which will not only freshen and in¬ 
vigorate the trees, but keep them clear of 
insect pests also. On light soils the water¬ 
ing of Strawberry plants is necessary, and 
the l>eds should now be netted to protect 
the fruit from birds. Pinching of young 
growths, and in some instances a judicious 
t in lining of the same on trees on walls must 
now l>e attended to. A. W. 
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| SCOTLAND. 

; Greenhouses. —At this season, after bed- 

] ding out plants have been removed from 
i greenhouses, it is customary to clean out 
j and rearrange the plant® in these struc¬ 
tures. A good scrubbing freshens up wood 
| and glass alike, and a restaging of the 
available plants w:Ll keep the houses bright 
almost, if net quite, until the time arrives 
for housing Chrysanthemums. There is 
always a danger that plants at this season 
: will become stereotyped in greenhouses, 
and an effort should be made to avoid this. 
Repetitions of Zonal Pelargoniums, Be¬ 
gonias, Fuchsia's, and the usually-met-with 
plants soon become monotonous when 
used year after year, and there is no 
, reason why these should be so constantly 
used. Changes may bo found by using 
: snob things as Celsia erotica, Rehmannia 
angulata, the fine old Begonia Wel- 
tondensis, Diplacus glutinosus, Static© pro- 
fusa, Balsams, Schiaanthus—in fact, the 
list might be indefinitely prolonged.. 
Plants such as these mentioned, too, are 
much Lighter in character, and lend them- 
i selves better to tasteful arrangement, and 
j the, at times, oppressive glare of scarlet 
and crimson found in Pelargoniums and 
Begonias is absent. The use of plants of 
Cyperus, Carex, Grevillea, and such like 
helps further to give an impreasion of 
lightness. Roof or pillar plants which 
tend at this time to become riotous should 
be kept within bounds. I sometimes won¬ 
der if, in ordinaiw greenhouses, the use 
of roof plan/ts, like Cobnea scandens and 
the commoner Passifloras, would not he 
better avoided altogether. When such 
. plants grow, as they generally do, Inxu- 
J riantly, the shade is not to the advantage 
of the plants beneath, and these are apt 
! to be spindly and unattractive. Watering 
I now makes some demands on the time, 

1 and must by no means be neglected, espe- 
| dally during very sunny weather. Firing 
has now ceased, and, except during a spell 
of dull or cold weather, will not be re- 
| sorted to till September. 

Stove. —It is rather early to dispense 
with fire-heat in this house during the 
night, but the fire can be well damped down 
in the morning or permitted to go out en¬ 
tirely, as is most convenient. Where a 
general collection of stove plants is grown 
the atmosphere must l>e kept fairly moist. 
Syringing, therefore, can be attended to 
twice daily—morning and early afternoon— 
while the paths ought to he well damped 
about midday. Those who grow Thun- 
bergia laurifolia will find the present a 
good time at which to cut the plants rather 
severely back. The resulting growths 
j come away very rapidly, begin to bloom in 
autumn, and carry on the display during 
winter and spring. 

| Chrysanthemums. —Let the final plotting 

! of greenhouse Chrysanthemums be carried 
on as fast ns possible. Firm plotting is re¬ 
commended, and if the soil is in the eor- 
i reot state of moisture at potting time no 
water will be needed for a few days. It is 
i advisable, however, in the event of very 
, warm and sunny weather, to damp over 
j the foliage in late afternoon or evening 
; either by syringing or by the use of a rosed 
can. 

Ferns.— These may now be used for asso¬ 
ciating with other plants in greenhouses, 
and the removal of the hardier forms of 
Adiantum and Nephrolepis will allow more 
space for those left. If shading has not 
been already attended to, this ought to 
he taken in hand without delay. Ferns 
Love .shade and moisture, so the atmosphere 
must be kept damp. There is, however, 
a difference between dampness and satura¬ 
tion. Vigorous pieces require stimulants, 
and in the case of the majority of Ferns 
nothing excels weak soot-water. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Strawberries. —In this locality there is 
every prospect of a good Strawberry crop. 
It has been found necessary to give all the 
plants a copious watering. Inis should 
be done before the plants show signs of 
distress, or there will be a check to the 
| swelling, which oftentimes results in a 
1 hardening of the fruits, after which they 
never swell away freely. The netting of 
the main crops must no longer be delayed, 
ns birds very often attack the fruits, even 
before they change colour, especially dur¬ 
ing times of drought. A framework should 
be erected on which to place the nets, as 
when the latter are only spread over the 
beds many of the best berries are spoiled 
by birds, while by using a framework the 
fruits are more easily gathered. Pre¬ 
parations will shortly be made for layering 
plants for the earliest batch for forcing 
next season, it being essential that strong, 
well-rip>ened crowns shall be obtained 
by the autumn. 1 prefer King George V. 
and Royal Sovereign for forcing. 

Biennials and perennials.— The present 
is a suitable time for sowing many bien¬ 
nials and perennials. Well-cultivated 
ground that has not been recently manured 
should be selected for the seed-bed. If 
the ground is dry, it should be thoroughly 
watered overnight, and it will then be in 
gpod condition for the sowing o*f the seeds 
next morning. Fork the soil lightly, 
afterwards raking it to a fine tilth ; draw 
the drills tit a distance of 1 foot apart and 
about 1 inch deep. After the seed is 
covered with fine soil, the ground should 
. be made firm with the back of a spade. 

I By these means the soil is pressed around 
the seeds, which, in consequence, ger¬ 
minate better. Summer-flowering Chry- 
i MUitheinums planted out last month are 
1 now growing freely. The soil is hoed at 
| frequent intervals, and a dressing of soot 
occasionally applied in the evening, espe¬ 
cially during showery weather. The soot 
j keeps them clean and healthy, and is also 
! n good stimulant. During dry weather, 

| when the plaints are in full growth, a 
! mulch will be very beneficial. I use manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed. Many varie- 
tics will require no further stopping, as 
they will branch freely naturally. Place 
the stakes in position early, and secure 
i ths main stem firmly, afterwards looping' 
i up vie side growths. 

Narcissi.— The fine, dry weather has 
ripened all but the La teat varieties of Nar- 
<ussi. Some l>eds of choice varieties need 
lifting and dividing. This will he done 
before rain moistens the soil and the roots 
commence to grow afresh. After the 
bulbs are graded, they will be replanted at 
once. This is a better plan than drying 
and storing the bulbs for planting later 
Where it is not possible to do this, the 
bulbs may be stored in a cool place until 
convenient for planting. Tulips, Ane¬ 
mones, and Ranunculi are also going to 
lest. Ihese should he taken up, choosing 
a dry day for the work, and as they are 
I taken up place them thinly in boxes, trays 
i ; >r ,\ l I >an nm,ts t- 0 dry gradually. When the 
I bulbs are perfectly dry, they should be 
| cleaned. The Tulips should have all the 
ollsets sei>arated from the Large bulbs and 
each sort carefully labelled and placed in 
some dry, airy shed until the time for re¬ 
planting arrives. 

Malncrop Celery should be planted in the 
tranches as soon as the plants are lorae 
enough and before they suffer in the loast 
th ™&} !)a ™g exhausted the soil in 
j i] \ Q y are now growing. Water the bed 

j thoroughly before lifting the plants, and 
, when lifting them retain as much soil 
‘ about the roots as possible. In order to 
get the best produce, Celery sliould be 
planted in single rows, as the plants can 
be attended to more easily, and in such 
conditions they are not likely to become 
drawn .. Where very large quantities are 
required and space is Limited, two or three 
raw® may he planted in each bed. allowing 
a space of 10 inches between the plants 
each way. p w a 
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COMESPOHDEflCE 


PLANTS An FLOWERS. 

Sparaxis (G. IF. if.).— So far as could 
be determined, the variety appeared to us 
a-s belonging to the S. grandiflora set. 
There are many varieties of this and allied 
species, tliough we do not recall one named 
Jatifolia, and, as this would apply to leaf¬ 
age alone, the flowers sent constitute no 
guide. 

Schlzopetalon Walkerl (/.).—This is the 
name of the plant a specimen of which you 
send. f It is a half-hardy annual from Chili, 
growing about 1 foot high, and has slender 
stems with numerous white, Almond- 
scented, elegantly fringed blossoms. If 
sown in April or May in light, warm soil, 
it will flower in July and August. It may 
also be sown in pots, but care must be 
taken not to break the ball of soil, as it 
will not bear transplanting. 

Phloxes falling (IF. Benton). — The 
shrivelled condition of the leaves on the 
specimen you send is evidently due to dry¬ 
ness at the roots and poor soil. We should 
advise you to give the plants a thorough 
soaking of water, and at the same time a 
good mulch of manure. You say nothing 
as to the soil in which the plants are grow¬ 
ing, and it may be that it is very poor 
and quite unisuited for the growth of 
Phloxes, which to do well must have a 
well-manured, deeply trenched, rather 
heavy soil. 

Phl 0 XG 8 diseased (A. Donovan ).—No in¬ 
sect life is visible, and the disease is most 
probably of a fungoid nature. In any case, 
the better way will be to remove the 
growths entirely and burn them without 
further delay. This in future should be 
done as soon as the disease is detected. 
Very often old stocks that have been for a 
Jong time in one position or are in uncon¬ 
genial soil are similarly affected, and, as 
they are unsightly and never grow out of 
it, the only way is to bum the affected 
sterns. In doing this remove them at 
ground level. 

Treatment of Lily of the Valley 

(Novice ).—If you leave your Lily of the 
Valley undisturbed, and feed well with 
liquid manure, also mulchings during win¬ 
ter, the crowns will soon become strong 
enough to bloom freely. To make sure of 
a bed in full flower, lift in autumn and 
select the stoutest and plumpest crowns. 
These will alii produce a spike next season. 
Plant closely, and treat as before. Your 
bed has evidently gone to growth instead 
of forming flowering crowns, hut will soon 
do so now that the whole of the ground is 
occupied. We know of bed® that have 
been in the same spot for .scores of years, l 
and yet are most -satisfactory. j 

Cosmos (Morris ).—These are not Aus- ! 
tralian, but Mexican plants of the Com¬ 
posite family. One species, C. bipinnatus, 
is a handsome annual, gix>wing from 3 feet 
to 5 feet in height, having finely divided, 
feathery foliage, and large, Dahlia-like 
blossoms of a large red-purple with yellow 
centres. It requires to be treated as a 
tender annual. The seeds should be sown 
in February or March in a heated frame, 
and the seedlings transplanted in May to 
good, rich, moist soil, with warm ex¬ 
posure. It flowers from August to Oc¬ 
tober, and is good for grouping with bold 
and graceful annuals, and better than 
many more popular one®. 

TBEES AND SHE UBS. 

Cutting back Weigela (G.). —Cut out, 
when flowering is over, only the old and 
weak shoots, so as to prevent overcrowd¬ 
ing of the young growth. We never like 
to see such beautiful shrubs as these so 
mutilated as they sometimes are. Re¬ 
member tliat Weigelas always flower on 
the young growths, and therefore it is im¬ 
portant to retain as many of these as pos¬ 
sible. This is a.-perfectly hardy shrub, 
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, and will thrive in any part of the garden, 
even away from a wall. 

FRUIT, 

Pears dropping (Agricola ).—The failure 
may be due to bad setting, or bad weather 
would also cause it. This latter is the 
more likely cause, judging from the leaves 
you send. It may be that the fault lies at 
I the roots, an which case the only remedy 
is to lift the trees in the coming autumn. 

Peaohes with split stones (P.).—Your 
Peaches have split stones. One important 
constituent in the soil for stone fruits is 
lime, which enters largely into the process 
of stone formation, and prevents in a great 
measure stone-splitting. If your borders 
have not sufficient lime, we would advise 
you to remake the border in the early 
autumn, before the leaves fall, replant the 
trees, and at the same time add a liberal 
quantity of air-slaked lime. 

VEGETABLES. 

Soot and crops (L.). —Soot is a good 
manure for almost any kind of vegetable 
crop or fruit, as it gives most of the ordi¬ 
nary elements of manures. Soot not only 
fertilises, hut it is an insecticide, as it 
greatly assists to destroy many insect 
| pests. It also very much, as lime does, 
tends to the purifying of soil when slightly 
j sour. You may use it freely with Pota¬ 
toes, Peas, Parsnips, Carrots, Onions, 
Lettuces, Cabbages—indeed, with almost 
anything. Until used, soot should be kept 
quite dry, and not be exposed to the at¬ 
mosphere. When dressed on soil, it 
should be at once forked in. Soot from a 
dwelling-house chimney is far superior to 
soot from a furnace flue. » 

Cutting Asparagus (J. D.). —It is always 

best to cut all shoots, large or small, that 
bieak up from Asparagus roots up to the 
time—usually middle to end of June—when 
cutting ceases entirely. The period of 
cutting is usually contingent on the 
strength of the plant’s growth. If weak 
generally, then cease cutting by the mid¬ 
dle of June; if stiong, cut till the end of 
the month. The weak shoots to which you 
refer are probably derived from seedlings. 
When the summer growths produce ber¬ 
ries, some of these fall, and, being buried 
in the soil, the following year start into 
growth. They should be destroyed, except 
where old roots have died out; then some 
of the seedlings may be planted to fill their 
places. ___ 

I SHORT REPLIES. 

j Templar .—Without seeing the arrange- 
| meat of the pipes and the position of the 
| boiler, with information as to how the 
; joints are made, it is very difficult to ad- 
; vise. Your best plan will be to enlist the 

services of a hot-water engineer.- 

P. $ —Seeing you have a frost¬ 
proof cellar, the best way will be to 
store your Potatoes there.- Mrs. Har¬ 

greaves .—The leaves you send are suffering 
from “ blister.” See reply to Alex. Hodg- 
kinison in our issue of June 14th, p. 308. 

- Susan .—The blistering on the Currant 

leaves is due to the cold snap we had early 
in May, which injured the leaves when 

voung.- F. Leamington. —Your Nectarine 

leaves are suffering from the disease known 
as “ blister.” See reply to Alex. Hodgkin- 
son in our issue of June 14th, p. 

308, middle column.- W. H. Cravey .— 

All are ordinary forms of Pynethrum 
roseum, and inferior to many we now have 
in cultivation. If one may judge from the 
specimens you send, all are very dwarf, but ! 
this may in great measure be due to the , 
dry season, if such has prevailed in your \ 
district. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—P.—l, Phacelia cam- ! 
panularia; 2, Tradescantia virgindoa; 3, 1 


Cent ran thus ruber: 4, Digitalis ferru- 

I ginea.- F. C. L. —1, Heuchera Richard- 

I soni; 2, Tiarella cordifoHa; 3, Cen taurea 

i modi tana; 4, Veronica prostrata.- 

j M. B. —1, Phlomis fmticosa; 2. Lithosper- 
mum purpureo-copruleum; 3, Oxalis flori- 

bunda ; 4, Saxifraga Andrews!.- Amateur. 

—1, Campanula glomerate dahuriea; 2, 

Olivia miuiata; 3, Iris graminea.- 

Frilsham .-—Billbergia nutans.- H. J. D. 

—1, Magnolia parviflora,; orange-coloured 
flowers, one or the varieties of Ghent 
Azaleas. Please send the other specimen 
in bloom. The labels, with the exception 
of No. 1, were, on arrival, separated from 

! the specimens.- M. L. W .—Her bens 

j stcnophyila.- C. P. —1, Pyrus Mains 

! floribunda; 2, ^ Bird Cherry (Prunes 

j Padus); 3, Choisya ternata; 4, Az&ra 

I micTophylia.- Devon. — 1, Akebia 

; quinata; 2, Cassinia fulvida; 3. Berberis 

Danvini; 4, Amelanohder canadensis.- 

Mrs. Dixon. —1, Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus; 2, Kerria japonioa fl.-pl. ; 3, 

| Judas-tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) ; 4, 

1 Cydonia japanioa.- T. L. —1, Juniperus 

Sabina tamariscifolia; 2. white form of 
Wood Violet, V. sylvostris; 3, probably a 
variety of Saxifraga hvpnoides; such 
things can only bo accurately named fro® 
flowering specimens. —— Bi ngley .— Judging 
from the very imperfect specimen yon 
| send us, your plant is Pulmonaria offi¬ 
cinalis.- C. J .—Cactus flagelliformis. 

- H. Philadelphus microphyUus; 

2, Escallonia maci antha; 3, Leycesteria 

formosa; 4, Dipl^cus glutinosus.- 

A. E. IF.—1. Tradescantia virginica; 2, 
Veronica spieata; 3, Campanula glomerate 

dahuriea ; 4, Astrantia major.-IF. A. — 

1, Campanula persioifolia alba; 2, Mer- 
tensia virginica; 3, Veratrum nigrum: 4, 
Ranunculus aconitifolius.—— G. B. Beta .— 

Polygonum baldschuanicum.- Susan .— 

The name of the Palm is Trachycaxpus ex- 
cclsus. It is also known as Chamaerops 
excelsa and Chamaerops Foitunei. The 
peculiar growth referred to as ooming 
from the side of the tree is the 
flowers which may be male or female. You 
cannot expect Dates from this Palm. Even 

if it bears fruits, they are not edible.- 

Mrs. Wauchope .— Impossible to name with¬ 
out flowers.—— J. S. Pur don .—Clematis 
lanuginosa Beauty of Worcester. We can¬ 
not undertake to name Roses. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
63, Lincoln 7 s Inn Fields, London, W.C. t. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad f 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot ahvays be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples qf each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 

(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of confers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under* 
take to name only four varieties at a tines. 
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THOUGHTS BUD THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 

THE DRY WEATHER. 


Even the most optimistic gardener among 
us will admit that we have been passing 
through a very critical time by reason of 
rue abnormal drought. I do not think 
that even the most pessimistic will aver 
that, because of this, everything is ruined. 
For what, other purposes are our brains, 
our Ingenuity, and our modernity, if they 
are not to aid us at times of crises? What 
do I mean by modernity? I mean living 
in these up-to-date days, when so many 
appliances and Inventions are ready to 
our hands to help us to overcome physical 
difficulties. Such a simple thing as a 
sprinkler on the lawn was unknown when 
I w r as a boy, and, in the country, at all 
events, the only means we had of convey¬ 
ing water from one part of the garden to 
the other was by hard manual labour. 
Now w’O can get a perfect supply from 
standpipes placed at frequent intervals 
and a few dozen feet of hose. No matter 
if the sun shines ever so, no matter if the 
rain holds off for a month, as it has done, 
we proceed with the sowing of seeds and 
the setting out. of plants in perfect con¬ 
fidence, provided we are prepared to give 
the necessary attention afterwards and 
until the ruin comes. I have just sowm 
over an acre of Wallflower and other 
seeds, even though my soil is so dried up. 
But then I took the precaution of drawing 
drills with a hoe and filling them with 
water. Immediately this was absorbed, I 
sowed the seed and covered in with the 
fine soil, effectually preventing evapora¬ 
tion. At the same time I proceeded with 
my “ bedding out,” some of the plants 
\ised being without any particle of soil 
attached to the roots. This made them 
more difficult to deal with. I did not 
adopt the usual method of first soaking 
the whole of the beds, but puddled the 
plants in so that the soil around the roots 
was not only soaked, but w r as itself sur¬ 
rounded with dust-dry soil, which pre¬ 
vented the escape of the moisture. Around 
every plant I left a depression, and this 
will remain till the plants are fully estab¬ 
lished and the expected rain has come. 
Then, and not till then, shall I sacrifice 
anything to tidiness. 

One thing has again been demonstrated 
by the drought, and that is to how great 
an extent the deeply cultivated soil is 
able to withstand the arid conditions com¬ 
pared with that just ordinarily dug. 
Wherever I do not actually trench, I al¬ 
ways break up the second spit, and it is 
In a season like the present that I reap 
the rew’ard. A short w r ay from my garden 
is the garden of a friend. His soil and 
mine are alike. T saw his Strawberry bed 
a day or two ago. The plants were laden 
with fruit, but it w’as all shrivelled. He 


will not gather a dozen ; yet from my own 
beds I am gathering bountifully of huge, 
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| well-ripened berries which even a gour¬ 
mand could enthuse over. Mine w r ere 
planted od trenched ground—my friend’s 
were not. The next new’ bed he makes 
will be. Acting on my advice, liq intends 
trenching a piece of land, w T ell dressing 
with cow' manure, • and will set out his 
Strawberry runners directly they are pro¬ 
curable, which is usually in August. From 
these same runners he will, If all goes 
w r ell, gather fine fruit next season. 

Bedfordshire Champion and Kentish 
Favourite bear huge fruits in my district, 
and I strongly recommend these varieties 
for trial. Growing side by side with Royal 
Sovereign and Sir Joseph Paxton, they 
show themselves to be heavier croppers ; 
but I cannot say that they must perforce 
be so in every district or in every soil, 
i Naturally, one does nothing to encourage 
the throwing out of runners until the crop 
is gathered, but directly that is over, it is 
advisable to hoe deeply around the plants, 
so that the young ones thrown out may 
find a prepared soil in which to fasten j 
their roots. The object being to secure ‘ 
fine, strong plants for August planting, 

I directly a runner is formed it must be 
checked, or it will travel on and produce 
others on the same stalk, in the end sur¬ 
rounding itself with offspring of mediocre 
size, and not large enough to produce good 
crops the first year. There Is no fruit 
easier to grow than the Strawberry. Its 
success depends upon two things, apart 
from the weather. They are, first, the 
proper preparation of the soil, and, 
secondly, due attention to cleanliness and 
soil-stirring till the fruit has set in the 

spring. F. J. F. 

— 

Notes of the Week. 

Iris fimbriata. —May I add a note to the 
| account of this plant given by “ J., 
Surrey ”? It appears that some forms 
are much hardier and more floriferous 
than others. I possess a form collected in 
China, which is perfectly hardy in a south 
border, and flow’ers punctually every 
spring. The leaves w r ere only slightly 
damaged by the severe w r eather at the end 
; of last April.— Arthur F. Hort, Harrow. 

Iris Alcazar. —Your correspondent wiio 
' writes of Iris Alcazar may care to know 
that this summer I have had a stem of it 
•which bore about tw r enty flowers, and on 
one day showed ten perfect flowers out at 
once. Everyone w r ho cares for Irises 
should grow the new’er garden forms, such 
as Alcazar, Oriflamme, Prosper Langier, 
all of which are extremely vigorous, and 
in every w r ay satisfactory.— Arthur F. 
Hort, Harrow. 


A good combination.— One of the best 

combinations at the present time—mid- 
June in a hardy flower border is made by 
the old white garden Pink and Viola cor- 
nuta. The colours contrast in a pleasing 
w ay,both are extremely free flowering,and, 
as their time of blooming is identical, the 
hint appears to be worth passing on. Both 
are almost perennial in habit, and, once 
established, do not need to be disturbed 
for a series of years, and give the mini¬ 
mum of trouble.—W. McG. 

Iris sibirica Perry’s Blue. —Whether 
from the colour standpoint or the form 
of the flower, this well-branched variety is 
quite distinct from others of its set. The 
flowers are quite compactly formed, the 
standards clear blue, the falls equally 
clear violet, the plant reaching 3$ feet 
high, or thereabouts. For good effect, the 
variety should be grouped freely and apart 
from the rest. It gained an Award of 
Merit a year or two since, w’hen shown by 
Mr. Amos Perry.—E. J. 

Fuchsia Riccartoni. —On the last day of 
May my attention was drawn to the fact 
that Fuchsia Riccartoni was in bloom 
uixrn a south wall. There is now quite a 
fine display, and I think that this plant 
never show’s to such advantage as in the 
early part of June. The freshness of the 
young foliage renders it additionally at¬ 
tractive, for wffien the leaves become, per¬ 
haps, a little weather-beaten, Fuchsias in 
the open assume a certain coarseness, 
especially when they are, as is the case 
here ; suited by soil and climate alike, 
and grow, if anything, rather too exu¬ 
berantly.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Delphinium Blue Butterfly.— This very 
choice plant is often described in seed lists 
n 9 a hardy annual. As I have a plant now 
in bloom for the second time, and also, as 
the plant blooms too late when grow’n as a 
hardy annual—that is, entirely in the open 
ground—I think the description i9 mislead¬ 
ing in two ways. There is no doubt as to 
my plant being the same one as bloomed 
last autumn. 1 also had one in a pot in a 
greenhouse which made growth this spring, 
but rotted off. I would suggest sowing 
now (June) to flower next June. The soil 
here is poor and gravelly.—G. L. J.., 
Croydon. 

Davidia YHmoriniana not flowering.— 

“ D.,” in an interesting note in the issue of 
May 24 (p. 254), states that this shrub or 
small tree flow r ers well out of doors. I 
should be glad if he will say where, as I 
have a fine specimen about 18 feet high in 
perfect health, which I obtained in 1904, 
the year it was first brought out. It has 
never bloomed, and a similar specimen at 
Kew—not the fine, large one in the 
Himalayan House—has also failed to 
flower. My plant stands on a lawn away 
from other shrubs. It has never suffered 
from frost.— J. H. Thomas, Belmont, 
Carloio. 

[The Davidia has flowered out of doors 
at Kew each year for the last five 
years. Until last year flowers were borne 
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sparingly, but last year three trees pro¬ 
duced a large numbfr of flowers, and this 
year two trees carried at least 100 in¬ 
florescences each, other trees blooming less 
freely. Doubtless flowers are also being 
produced elsewhere quite as freely, 
although other specimens, as is the case 
with the tree in question, may have failed 
tc bloom. Several of the Kew trees have 
not flowered yet.—D.] 

Tree Peonies in Perthshire.— The later 
springs appear to give the Tree Fannies 
a belter chance of escaping injury from 
frosts in the North than with us in the 
South-West of Scotland, where the plants 
occasionally suffer, and' frequently re¬ 
quire some little shelter early in the 
season, lest the first growths should be 
crippled. 1 saw some of these brilliant 
plants in bloom in Perthshire in the be¬ 
ginning of .Tune, and was pleased to learn 
that, in the south of the county at least, 
the varieties of the Tree Pseony did not j 
suffer in spring. There were some fine ; 
specimens in such gardens at Gartincaber, : 
Kirkhlll, KIpipen, and others.—S. Arnott. 

Iris sibirioa oriental is Emperor. —Those 
who desire the richest-coloured form of 
this group should make a note of this ex- j 
cellent variety, which readily attains 4$ 
feet or more in height. In effect, the 
whole flower is of deep violet-blue, ap¬ 
proximating almost to imperial purple, 
and at flowering time, when the grassy 
tufts are virtually transformed into j 
sheaves of blossoms, the. effect is rich in- | 
deed. Near water or in cool, moist ground, 
where the plant attains to perfection, it is 
superb, a fine picture-making subject, by 
reasoh of its tall habit and freedom of 
blossoming. I recently saw it in capital 
condition in Messrs. Wallace’s collection 
at Colchester.—E. J. 

Vlnoa hsrbaoea. —Less well known than 
the varieties of Vinca minor, Vinca her- 
bacea is not always easy to obtain from 
the trade. It dies down to the ground 
every year. The purplish-blue flowers are 
pleasing, the figure given by Wooster, in 
his “ Alpine Plants,” second series, Plate 
LX III., fig. 1, hardly doing them justice as 
regards colour. This Periwinkle is useful 
,ln places when' its allies would spread too 
much, although it cannot fill in other re¬ 
sects the r6le of V. minor from losing its 
foliage in winter The stems are only 
some 9 inches or 12 inches long, so that 
they do not take up so much room if left 
unrestrained as those of V. minor. V. 
lierbacea comes from Hungary, where it 
is found in rather dry, sandy, or chalky 
soils.—S. Arnott. 

Paonia albiflora carnea.— This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the gems among the single- 
flowered Preonies, and withal one of the 
rarest. Its varietal name, carnea, is 
hardly suggestive enough of the rich clear 
pink colour which is in fine contrast to the 
generous tuft of golden anthers in the 
centre of the cup-formed flowers. Those of 
your readers who remember that old-time 
favourite Perpetual-flowering Carnation 
Miss Joliffe at its best will understand this 
Poeony colour better when I say the colour 
is very near that of the Carnation referred 
to, though, perhaps, a trifle more rosy in 
tone when first opening. In any case it is 
a charming bit of colour and a plant to 
make note of in those instances where 
additions are contemplated in the early 
autumn.—S. V. S. 

Iris sibirica Perry’s Pigmy. —A veritable 
Tom Thnmb in its set, the variety attain¬ 
ing hut 14 feet high, or thereabouts. Save 
for some violet reticulations on a white 
ground nt the blade of the falls, and 
bronzy to orange markings on a greenish 
ground at their basps^the flowers are of 
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I an Intense violet purple throughout, of 
j deeper hue on the rounded falls. The 
! style branches, broad for the size of the 
j flower, are also richly coloured, and add 
! materially to the good effect of a variety 
at once dainty and very beautiful. I 
! know of nothing so dwarf or so richly 
I coloured. For the very small water gar- 
| den, this pretty miniature would be in ex- 
j cellent place just as the bolder forms in 
greater array would occupy larger areas 
! with proportionate fitness. —E. H. J. 
j JefTersonia dubia.— This is a beautiful 
spring-flowering—late April and early May 
—hardy plant from Manchuria, whose dis¬ 
tinctive charm and elegant grace cannot 
fail to attract any plant lover who 
might perchance light upon it at its best. 
The flowers are of the palest blue, a rather j 
delicate shade, almost Hepatica-like in | 
tnelr early stages, and larger withal. They j 
apl>ear in a crowd at the centre of the 
plant, and, accompanied by pretty bronzy 
foliage, a very pleasing effect is secured. 
Individually its flowers are not long-lived, 
though to some extent their fleeting beauty 
is compensated for by their numbers. The 
species Is deciduous, and appears quite 
happy in cool, vegetable soil and in par¬ 
tial shade. It has become quite estab¬ 
lished in the rock garden at Kew.—S. S. 

Berberls Darwini. —The many specimens 
of Darwin’s Barberry in the lower garden 
here have been especially fine during the 
present season. Most of these are of con¬ 
siderable height, and are planted In juxta¬ 
position to large, brightly coloured Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. For my part, I have never seen 
anything wrong with the combination. 
Last season I observed a note In Garden¬ 
ing from the pen of Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
in which he stated that he had been cut¬ 
ting down these Barberries at Monreith 
because they clashed so terribly with the 
Rhododendrons. Sir Herbert’s view was 
confirmed recently In these gardens by 
Mr. E. A. Hornel, who has the same ob¬ 
jection to the combination, and, as both 
of these gentlemen are authorities, alike 
on plants and as regards colour, I bow to 
their decision.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Dianthus hybridus multiflorus — 
An old-fashioned hybrid Mule pink, with 
a wonderful fragrance, is known by the 
above name, and, though at one time, in 
large, spreading patches, it was frequent 
In wayside and cottage gardens. It is far 
from plentiful in these and like places to¬ 
day. A goodly tuft of it in full bloom is 
quite near at the moment, the more than I 
foot high, freely branched stems carrying 
half-a-dozen or more flowers, each 
making a nice show. The flowers are 
reddish-pink in colour, not what might, be ! 
termed an attractive shade, though at the 
distance the effect is good, and among 
dwarf-flowering plants by no means com¬ 
mon. Apart from these, however, Its 
spicy fragrance Is the finer attribute, and 
for this alone it is worth growing. Cut¬ 
tings or pipings root quite easily, so that 
those possessing a plant or two may soon 
obtain a stock. 

Pponla albiflora grandiflora. —No single- 
flowered Pseony appeals to me with 
greater force than this, particularly from I 
the standpoints of purity and good effect, i 
Purest white and rich, refined, golden are, 
strikingly associated in the flower, and, 
aided by the great expanse of petal, to¬ 
gether with goodly texture, a remarkable 
effect is secured. It Is. indeed, a plant for 
every garden, albeit its flowers are rather 
fleeting. The variety is, however, free 
flowering when established, and those who 
do not covet size In everything may add to 
the longevity of the display by retaining 
three blooms to each stem. It is not im-1 
probable that more than one variety Is in 


circulation under the above name, and 
that the typical I\ albiflora—quite a good 
thing, by the way—has not infrequently 
done duty for the immeasurably superior 
| variety above noted. I know of no stock 
superior to that exhibited by Mr. F. Gif¬ 
ford from time to time.— E. &. Jenkins. 

Iris gracllfpes. — Those who would 
possess the daintiest member of a great 
race should make a note of this neat-grow¬ 
ing Japanese kind, which is admirably 
suited to the rock garden. When in blOom 
it is about. <» inches high, the scapes, 
which are usually two-flowered, issuing 
from miniature tufts of grassy, arching 
leaves. Tn form the flowers may be 
likened to miniatures of I. teetorum, the 
similarity practically ending there. They 
are coloured mauve throughout, the blades 
of the falls being of deeper hue. Else¬ 
where, on a conspicuous, pure white 
ground, they are feathered and reticulated 
with deep mauve, the ridge or crest being 
touched with orange. When established, 
the plants are wondrously free flowering, 
and, being perfectly hardy and easy to 
grow in light, loamy soil, It Is a use¬ 
ful plant to garden with. It was In per¬ 
fection in early June in Messrs. Wal¬ 
lace’s collection at Colchester.—E. H. 
.Te.vkins. 

Tulip Pride of Haarlem.— In the begin¬ 
ning of June I saw the last flowers of what 
must have been a brilliant display of this 
i-ohle Tulip in the delightful garden of 
Gartincaber, Perthshire. It was growing 
in a broad line down the herbaceous bor¬ 
ders, with overhead old Apple trees, which 
form a pleasing picture in Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s “ Scottish Gardens,” in which 
Gartincaber receives a deservedly appre¬ 
ciative notice. The Apple blossom was 
over, of course', but one could picture the 
scene as it was when t he array of scarlet 
Tulips shone in the sun, with the delight¬ 
ful Apple blossom above. Tulip Pride of 
Haarlem must have been at Gartincaber 
for some years, as it has increased greatly, 
and there must be several thousand bulbs 
in these borders. The place seemed to 
suil them well. They are not lifted an¬ 
nua liy.— S. Arnott. 

Mimulus Bartonianus. —I was very 
pleased to see the note from Mr. Buxton 
cm this pretty Mimulus, aud am very glad 
to observe the criticism he accords to it. 
It does not want shade, and it really 
thrives well in full exposure to the suu. 
It is. in fact, a welcome addition to the 
list of herbaceous plants, and it will do 
well, I think, in any border. It Is tho¬ 
roughly hardy, and it will flower from 
June to late September. I do not know 
Its history, but it appears to me to be 
allied to M. cardinalis. It is of hybrid 
origin, and appears to be sterile. I planted 
a bed of 100 good clumps iu the spring of 
last year, with the idea of saving seed, 
but could get none to set. One of the 
largest seedsmen in the country thought 
It. would make a good “ seed ” novelty it 
I could save a quantity for him. but this 
I was quite unable to do. The fragrance 
from a bed of this Mimulus is very attrac¬ 
tive, and it is the foliage which appears 
to be scented. As far as I can judge, I 
believe it to be a hybrid between M. LewisI 
(syn. roseus) and M. cardinalis.— George 
\I. Tayior, Edinburgh. 

Cytlsus Dalllmorel. —This striking and 
beautiful May and early June flowering 
Broom is distinct from any other in cul¬ 
tivation. It: is interesting, too, as being 
the first hybrid raised by artificial cross- 
fertilisation, all its predecessors having 
originated as spontaneous hybrids, the re¬ 
sult of wind or insect agency. Its parents 
were C. seoparius Andreanus and C. 

albus, the former the seed parent, which 

u n y 1 r m iro m 
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if also to some extent resembles in its 
fall, thin, and erect habit. Full grown, the 
hybrid reaches 8 feet or more ugh, and at 
flowering time is covered with the suffused 
rose and crimson coloured flowers, which 
are very richly coloured externally, the 
colour within shading off to a more pinky 
hue, the keel the imlest-coloured part of 
the whole flow’er. It is, however, the 
attractiveness of the hybrid as a whole 
which appeals, and, seen associated with 
other shrubs or in beds alone, it is most 
effective. Very few shrubby-habited 
plants of my acquaintance take up water 
so readily as this Uroorn, much-flagged 
pieces soon reviving when placed therein. 
-S. V. S. 

Some Pentstemons at Caer Rhun.— To¬ 
wards the end of May several of the 
sub-shrubby Pentstemons of the Rocky 
Mountains and other species were looking 
exceptionally well in General Gough’s rock 
garden. Most brilliant of all, the gorgeous 
P. Davidsoni (rupicola), was carrying 
many scores of its ruby-red flowers, and, 
in contrast to that bold mass of colour, the 
elegant little branches of P. humilis were 


ASTHIONBMA. 

A genus of pretty, elegant-habited plants, 
and, so far as the best of the perennial 
secies is concerned, very desirable in the 
rock garden. Indeed, it is only in the dry 
and warm positions in the rock garden 
that the cultivator can hope to do them 
justice or retain them long. In that near 
equivalent of the rock garden, the thought¬ 
fully constructed wall garden, the plants 
occasionally do even better. In any case, 
their more or loss wiry roots and root- 
fibres should be where they can ramble at 
will in dryish calcareous soils. Even so, 
if we would have these pretty subjects 
always with us, there must be a constant 
replenishing of the stock, either by seeds 
or by cuttings. This is true even of the 
I>eronnial kinds, which, after a more or 
less profuse flowering and seed ripening, 
give the impression of exhaustion, the old 
plants only rarely repeating the pretty 


plants were the only really useful and re¬ 
liable ones as cuttings, and if detached 
with a heel when an inch long gave little 
trouble. Freshly-made shoots, cut to a 
joint, will root also, but they cannot com¬ 
pare with the first-named type. At the 
same time, it should be made clear that the 
cutting-raised plant is not superior to the 
seedling either in growth or flowering, 
though it is of much value in special cir¬ 
cumstances. In the sunnier gardens of the 
south and south-w T est these pretty sub¬ 
shrubs appear very much at home in the 
sandy soil of the borders on rocky ledges, 
and occasionally as edgings. In more in¬ 
land gardens we cannot do better than 
secure to the plants root-warmth by the 
means already indicated as some eomi>cusa- 
tion for the sun-warmth of their native 
habitats. They are native of Persia, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Armenia, and are usually 
found growing in stoney or chalky soils. 



JhHhionema pulcheilum. 


covered with their pole blue trumpets. P. 
Koezlii was*aIso in flower, a bright rose- 
crimson with distinct throat-markings, and 
P. Scouleri, of much the same habit, w r as 
showing the last of its abundant crop of 
lilac-blue “snap-dragons” which are 
borne on graceful spikes to the height of 
a foot or more. In the same garden w r as 
a shelving bed of the perhaps most bril¬ 
liant of its race, P. heterophyllus, which 
will winter outdoors in very light soil, 
breaking from the base in spring. As this 
species strikes readily from cuttings it is 
always w r ell to have a few plants in re¬ 
serve under protection. The lovely flowers 
of this Pentstemon were, of course, not yet 
showing, but few' who know the elegant 
18-inch spires of full summer, so richly 
laden with the glistening bugles of azure 
and violet and ruby, need be told what a 
w’ell-growm group of this rare species looks 
like. Another kind from the Pacific Slope, 
but rather hardier than the foregoing, is 
P. glaber, the type of many charming 
Rocky Mountain forms, most of which 
I>osses8 in some degree the clear azure and 
rose tints of P. heterophyllus.— North 
Wales. 
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picture-effects they first gave. Naturally, 
there are exceptions—one w'ould wish there 
were more of them—and in favoured gar¬ 
dens or localities where tfiey incline to be¬ 
have in this w’ay they should be made much 
of. In such instances the rocky ledge, 
fissure, or crevice might be ornamented by 
these elegant sub-shrubby alpinee, while 
not ignoring those other good positions in 
the rock wall equally suited to their well¬ 
being and longevity. 

A cultural point bearing on the latter 
must not be overlooked here. It concerns 
the pruning back of the old flowering 
branches into livelier wood so soon as the 
blooming is w r ell past. This, of course, 
does away w r ith the idea of seed-saving, 
though this would be rendered possible by 
having a few plants elsewhere in reserve. 
I first practised this pruning method with 
such as AS. grandiflorum and M. pulchel- 
lum for the purpose of promoting good 
cutting growth, and not only secured what 
I w’anted in this direction, but found that 
a compact bush full of youthful shoots 
capable of performing useful work another 
year remained. I found, too. that the 
young shoots produced on these cut-back 


For garden purposes the following are the 
best:— 

AO. aumknum. —Plant 4 inches to 6 inches 
high, somew'hat diffuse in habit, flowers 
rosy-purple. AS. a. Warley variety (see 
illustration) in bloom gives the impression 
of a rosy-rod AS. pulchellum, and is very 
beautiful. 

AS. coridifoli u m (Iberis jucunda).— 
Flowers rosy-purple and large, though not 
in this resiKiet the equal of those of AS. 
grandiflorum. 

A E. cordatum. —This is probably not in 
cultivation, but w'orthy of introduction by 
reason of its large sulphur-yellow flowers. 
It is a native of the dry, rocky places of 
the alpine region of Armenia and Syria. 

AS. grandiflorum. —This is the tallest 
of the genus, the purplish-red flowers, too, 
in size surpassing those of any other mem¬ 
ber of the family. Owing to the length of 
its flowering stems it is very effective for 
some time. 

AS. vv lchellum.— From the gardening 
point of view this might be regarded as a 
modified AS. grandiflorum w T ith flowers of 
a more Piuk^f|^ na | fr om 
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dD. saxatile.— This grows from 8 inches 
to 12 inches high, the colour of the flowers 
varying, that usually seen in cultivation 
having pale pink flowers. S. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Linaria Cymbalaria. —The old walls 
(in one place nearly 30 feet in height) 
which surround these gardens are in places 
full of such plants as are associated 
with wall gardening. Linaria Cymbalaria 
is one of these, and with the advancing 
spring it is beginning to bloom freely in 
sheltered places. Suited by its environ¬ 
ment, it becomes rather a pest, although 
its beauty when in flower is undeniable. 
Generally known as the Kenilworth Ivy, 
its local name is “ Wandering, Sailor,” 
and I have heard it called “ Fedlar’s 
Basket.” The other day a visitor who 
was admiring it referred to the plant as 
” Mother of Thousands.” Such names 
are decidedly interesting.—W. McG., 
Jfaltnac. 

Cheiranthus alplnui. —The 'Alpine WaJl- 
ilower is again affording a flue display of 
its soft yellow flowers, and the contrast 
between these and the dark buds is very 
pleasing. It is a fairly long-lived plant, 
but is all the better if renewed from cut¬ 
tings now and again, as not only are more 
shapely plants obtained, but there is just 
a chance of the older ones being killed in 
winter, while young specimens stand bet¬ 
ter. It loves a dry, stony soil, and on 
rockwork, the wall garden, or the dry 
moraine flourishes for years. It is easily 
grown from cuttings, and seeds are also 
obtainable from some seedsmen.—S. 
Arnott. 


CflRYSflflTflElYUJlUS. 

SUMMER POSITION OF PLANTS. 
Where plants are cultivated for the pro¬ 
duction of large blooms, they must of 
necessity be allowed to grow taller than 
when the plants are cultivated for any 
other purpose, as it is not possible gene¬ 
rally to obtain flowers so good in quality 
from dwarf plants as from those which 
are allowed to assume a more natural mode 
of growth, allowing them to grow uninter¬ 
rupted until additional Shoots, known to 
Chrysanthemum growers as the “ffirst and 
second breaks,” are formed. If it were 
possible by any other means to obtain as 
tine flowers from dwarf plants, a boon cer¬ 
tainly would be granted to cultivators. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case, and 
those who wish to have the very finest 
blooms must, in a general way, content 
themselves with plants which are tall. 

The position which the plants are to oc¬ 
cupy during the summer months should 
receive some consideration. What is 
needed is a place quite open to the sun's 
influences all day, and yet sheltered from 
rough easterly winds, which sometimes 
seriously check the growth. Another wind 
1o be guarded against is that from the 
south-west, which so often blows with 
such force during the early part of Sejp- 
1 ember, just at a time when the plants are 
forming their flower-buds, and in some 
cases where formed they are entirely spoilt 
through being blown off or so severely 
whipped about as to cause injury to the 
delicate tissues of the skin, thus checking 
that regular, even growth which is so 
essential to success. Chrysanthemums 
grown for. any purpose cannot well have 
too much sun, provided all other condi¬ 
tions are favourable. Therefore, select 
the position with this view, and do not 
forget that plenty of sun is most essential 
to the proper ripening of the wood during 
September and thi 
Digitized by 


At this time of the year the absence of 
sun upon the plants would have a most 
injurious effect, as the last growth re¬ 
quires ripening up thoroughly. The best 
of all positions is alongside a path running 
east and west in the kitchen garden, for 
Instance, which is generally walled in. 
Here the plants obtain the sun the whole 
day, and during the greater part it shines 
full on the foliage. One row on each side 
of a broad path running north and south 
does very well. In this case, it is wise to 
stand the pots just clear of the path, as 
the continual watering with liquid manure 
is apt to disfigure the gravel. In such a 
position, boards, bricks, or tiles should be 
employed whereon to stand the pots, to 
prevent the ingress of worms, which cause 
sad havoc with the soil in the pots. If the 
plants are arranged all together on one 
piece of ground, the rows should run east 
and west, and be at such a distance apart 
that the shade caused by one row of plants 
does not fall upon the row behind. A 
distance of 5 feet between the rows should 
be allowed. If the space at command is 
of the size to accommodate several rows 
running parallel with each other, the 
tallest plants must be arranged at the back 
witli the dwarfer ones in front. A know¬ 
ledge of the relative height of each variety 
is necessary to effect this object. For the 
grower’s observance of the growth and 
the better manipulation of each variety, 
which has something peculiar in itself, it is 
a good plan to arrange all the plants of 
each sort, together. 

The height of Chrysanthemums differs 
somewhat according to the treatment they 
receive. The excessively tall growth of 
some varieties goes a long way towards 
condemning the methods practised for the 
production of large blooms by some 
growers. *8till, if the flowers of the largest j 
size and best quality must be secured, tall j 
growth, in some instances, must be borne 
with. 

Some growers plunge the pots, but this 
is not necessary unless in the case of plants 
grown as specimen or bush plants, where 
. good foliage is especially desirable. I do 
not approve of the system, for the reason 
that in continuous wet weather, which 
often occurs towards the end of Septem¬ 
ber, it is difficult to know when the plants 
really do require water. Excess of mois¬ 
ture at the roots is as bad as too little. 
Some people think Chrysanthemums can¬ 
not have too much water, but this is a mis¬ 
take. I have seen plants denuded of a 
large portion of their lower leaves through 
receiving too much water at the roots. If 
the pots on the sunny side could have pro¬ 
tection from the rays of the sun in con¬ 
tinuous spells dry weather by boards 
placed in front of the pots, I think this 
would be a considerable advantage both 
to the plants in keeping the roots cool and 
a saving of labour in the application of 
water. 

It is better to stand the pots when in 
their summer quarters on boards, slates, 
or tiles, or even on two bricks placed 
nearly .together, than upon a bed of ashes, 
as the roots penetrate through the bottom 
of the pot. into the ashes for some distance 
in quest of moisture. I have seen the 
roots 2 feet away from the base of the 
pot. When the plants are removed indoors 
tiiese roots are destroyed, thus consider¬ 
ably checking the plants. Worms, too, 
are not so liable to penetrate into the pots , 
as they are when the pots are standing 
upon ashes. If the plants have of neces¬ 
sity to stand on ashes, care should be 
taken to have good drainage underneath. 

Provision must be made to secure the 
plants from winds. This is best doi^e by 
erecting a trellis-work to which the plants 
can be fastened. There are various means 


of effecting this. Where stakes are used, 
a framework of these can be put up which 
is strong, cheap, easily taken down, and 
stored during the winter. The stakes will 
last two or three years. The upright 
stakes should be of sufficient stoutness to 
prevent the plants swaying about, and 
placed at such a distance as their strength 
and the length of the cross rails necessi¬ 
tate. For the tallest plants three cross 
rails are required, while for the mode¬ 
rately tall-growing varieties two are 
enough, and one for the shortest plants. 
The met hod of tying the plants is in this 
way: The centre shoot or growth after 
the first break has taken place is tied to 
a long stake fixed in the pot, the one on 
each side of the centre growth being fas¬ 
tened to small temporary upright stakes 
secured from rail to rail. In this manner 
the plants obtain an equal share of light 
and sun, and when housed the shoots are 
tied loosely to the centre stake. Secured 
thus, there is not the danger of breakage 
by wind or other causes; the lateral 
growths springing from the joints are more 
easily removed, and the under sides of the 
leaves are not so liable to be infested with 
mildew towards the autumn as they are 
when all the growths are huddled close 
together. Syringing, also, can be more 
effectively performed in this manner. Some 
growers stretch twine from post to post 
Instead of the rails, but this soon becomes 
slack by exposure to the weather, and is 
not sufficiently firm to prevent the plants 
rocking to and fro. 

Where stakes are not available, the 
strongest and neatest method is that of 
leaking a permanent structure of iron 
standards. The end standards should be 
lg inches square, and be kept in position 
with iron supports 1 inch square. The 
intermediate posts may be flat iron If 
inches wide and three-eighths of an inch 
thick. To these connect stout galvanised 
wire, to which a coat of paint has been 
gjven, to prevent damage to the tender 
shoots, which sometimes occurs through 
contact with the acids used in galvanising 
the wire. Such contrivances are some¬ 
times objectionable as a permanency ; if 
so, they can be easily taken down and 
| stored away, if the wires are fastened by 
i bolts and nuts to Jhe end standards and 
the wire run through holes in the inter¬ 
mediate supports of flat iron. G. 


Chrysanthemums.— There is no reason 
why Chrysanthemums should remain in 
pots now too small for their requirements 
simply because custom has decreed that 
the final potting should be done &• a cer¬ 
tain time. My own practice is to get the 
plants into their flowering pots in good 
time, and before they liave exhausted 
the material of their penultimate potting. 
Nor do I believe in fancy mixture® such as 
are at times recommended for the final 
potting of Chrysanthemums. A good, 
sound, friable loam, not quite rotted, with 
sufficient coarse sand, a little leaf-mould, 
and as much soot as will darken the mix¬ 
ture, will be found quite good enough. 
Crock carefully, allowing plenty of drain¬ 
age, pot very firmly, and do not fill the 
pots more than three-quarters full. The 
necessary assistance, as the plants increase 
in size and vigour, can be afforded by top- 
dressings, ana when these have occupied 
the pots to within an inch or two of the 
top further nourishment can be given by 
means of chemical aids, either sprinkled 
on the surface and watered in or given in 
solution. This, I venture to think, is a 
much better way of using fertiliser than 
mixing it in the potting oompost, in which 
ic occasionally sickens the plants for a 
time, however carefully it may be used. 
After repotting, if the soil be in a proper 
state of moisture, no watering should be 
done for a few. dayp.yp^V^ McG. 
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GARDEN PESTS 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW 

(FRUIT) ORDER. ) 

Notice to Growers and Dealers in 
Gooseberries. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desire to call the attention of growers and 
dealers in Gooseberries to the fact that 
Article 4 of the American Gooseberry 
Mildew (Fruit) Order of 1915 ha9 been can¬ 
celled by the American Gooseberry Mildew 
(Importation of Fruit) Order of 1910, 
which prohibits the importation of Goose¬ 
berries from any place outside Great 
Britain, excepting the Channel Islands. 
With this exception the Order of 1915 re¬ 
mains in force, and all growers and dealers 
in Gooseberries should take notice of its 
provisions, and of the fact that they will 
be strictly enforced. The chief provisions 
of the Order are :— 

(1) Every consignment of Goose¬ 
berries for sale must carry a label 
bearing the name and address of the 
consignor or a distinctive name or 


AND FRIENDS. 

where they may then be until 
the diseased Gooseberries are 
removed therefrom. 

(6) To remove all Gooseberries 
from any package iu which 
diseased Gooseberries may be 
found, and forthwith to de¬ 
stroy, by Are or other effectual 
means, all those found diseased, 
(c) To cleanse thoroughly by wash¬ 
ing or other suitable method 
the package iu which diseased 
Gooseberries may be found. 

(4) Berries which are not badly at¬ 
tacked may be sent by the grower 
direct to jam manufacturers if pack¬ 
ages or containers are either destroj'ed 
or returned direct to grower after 
treatment with disinfectant or boiling 
water. 

The Board desire to remind Gooseberry 
growers of the fact that American Goose¬ 
berry Mildew is a notifiable disease under 
the 1911 Order, and that growers in whose 
plantations an outbreak occurs are re¬ 


increase, and that unless every effort Is 
made to deal with it this season, it will 
probably again become a serious plague. 
In the Teynham district of Kent a few 
years ago whole acres were cleared of 
foiiuge and fruit, in spite of everything 
that growers could do, and other areas 
have also suffered severely. Where spray¬ 
ing for winter moth is done, there is no 
trouble with Lackey moth, nor on bush 
trees where careful pruning is yearly 
practised, and the rings of eggs can be 
seen and cut off in winter. It is in 
orchards of large trees, particularly 
Cherry orchards, where the lackey moth 
If allowed to increase, until the time comes 
when it develops into a veritable plague. 
Spraying with arsenate of lead is the be9t 
and surest method of dealing with Lackey 
moth, as with other leaf-eating cater¬ 
pillars. This should be done before the 
damage to the foliage is done. The 
“ tents ” in which the caterpillars are 
found should be cut off, or may be blown 
out by using blank cartridges in a shot¬ 
gun. For further particulars on this pest 
Board of Agriculture Leaflet No. 09 should 
be consulted. It is obtainable free from 
3, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 

Moles.— Being surrounded by fields, my 



A group of JKlhionema armenum , var. Warley Base, in a midland garden. {See page 3X5 ) 


mark whereby the consignor can be 
identified. 

(2) Every person who consigns 
Gooseberries for sale without attaching 
a label is liable, on conviction, to a tine 
not exceeding Ten Pounds, whether the 
package contains any diseased Goose¬ 
berries or not. It is not necessary to 
disclose the name of the consignor if a 
distinctive name or mark whereby the 
consignor can be identified is added, 
but salesmen and fruit sellers are 
bound to give the name and address 
of the consignor to any duly authorised 
Iusi>ector, who may require it iu 
writing under a penalty, on conviction, 
of Ten Pounds, should any diseased 
Gooseberries be found iu the consign¬ 
ment. 

(3) Any duly authorised Inspector 
has the power to examine any consign¬ 
ment of Gooseberries for sale, and to 
require any person having in his 
possession or under his charge any 
diseased Gooseberries:— 

(a) To refrain from moving any 
packages containing diseased 
Gooseberries from the premises 
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quired immediately to notify the Board of 
its occurrence. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Pear midge.— I shall be obliged if 
you will tell me what is the matter with 
some of my Pears (enclosed)? They 
are bullheaded, and, on being cut open, are 
black at the core and subsequently turn 
black altogether. Also the enclosed Apple 
j leaf. There are many like it on a Welling- 
I ton, but not on any other.—A. G. 

[The Pear is attacked by the Pear midge 
(Diplosis pyrivora). The larvie are almost 
full-grown and will be dropping to the 
: earth now, there to remain until the 
flowering time of the Pear next spring. 
The best thing to do will be to pick off all 
the Pears affected and burn them at once 
unless you find on opening the blackened 
fruits that all the small yellow grubs have 
disappeared. The Apple is attacked by 
aphis, and should be sprayed immediately 
with a nicotine wash or with Katakilla in 
such a way as to ensure that all the green 
flies are wetted with the wash.] 

The menace of Lackey moth. —From re¬ 
ports received by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, it appears that this pest is on the 


garden is at times much overrun by moles, 
and sometimes they are difficult to trap. 
This season they got into the frames, and 
even invaded the border of a house planted 
with Lettuces, and they were so wary that 
I could not catch them in the ordinary 
way. They also took possession of some 
1 rockwork, where it is very difficult to catch 
them. I had clipped a Holly hedge, and it 
occurred to me that by putting pieces of 
this into the runs I might, at any rate, 
drive them away. I took terminal 6hoots 
with five leaves and placed them in the 
runs, the prickles facing the way the mole 
came, but where I was not certain in this 
matter I used two pieces so that the 
prickles faced each way. The earth was 
pressed down firmly so that the Holly was 
completely hidden. The moles had to push 
their way in. Iam told that the tiniest 
drop of blood from a mole causes death. 

, Whether they died or were scared I cannot 
I say, but I do know that within a week 
I every mole disappeared, and I feel con¬ 
vinced that I shall never have need for 
traps again. I would like some of your 
readers to try this plan. It may not be 
new, but I have never heard of it/and it ie 
so simple.—J. Cobnhill. • 

Original from 
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days, have materially affected the Cherry 
outlook, much fruit having fallen from 
the trees. Czar, Victoria, and, on some 
farms, Kentish bush Plums are good, but 
all other varieties in Kent are thin, and 
there is some yellowing, although so far 
aphis has given little trouble. Plums are 
light in Cambridgeshire and fair in Wor¬ 
cestershire. Despite the wonderful dis¬ 
play of blossom, the Apple prospect is 
doubtful, owing to the attacks of cater¬ 
pillar, Apple sucker, and Apple blossom 
weevil. This last is a serious pest in 
many districts. Given rain at an early 
date, the Apple crop in orchards that have 
been properly sprayed and cultivated pro¬ 
mises to be fairly good for most varieties, 
but many orchards will carry very few 
Apples. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 

(Reply to “ Learner.”) 

Much difference of opinion exists among 
gardeners as to the proper time to carry 
out this necessary operation. Some hold 
that the end of July is early enough to 
make a start, but we find from experi¬ 
ence that the end of June is a very suit¬ 
able time to commence such work, dealing 
with all wall trees first, Plums, Pears, and 
Cherries all coming in for their share of 
attention. Usually we begin with Plums. 
There is still another point on which many 
differ—that is, the amount of new growth 
lo be left, or, in other words, what leaf 
or joint these said shoots should be cut 
to. Some prune back to the second leaf, and 
many the third ; but this is far too close, 

as, naturally, other growths which should 
in reality form fruit-buds are pushed out. j 
What is gained by leaving the breastwood 
until August before removing superfluous 
wood? Much is lost, as it precludes sun 
and air ripening up fruit-spurs for next 
season’s crop, besides preventing these 
two important factors assisting in swelling 
and ripening the present year’s crop. The 
most practical way to summer prune is to 
do one half of the tree first, and this the 
upper part, allowing a few days, or even a 
week, to intervene before going over the 
under part, thus not giving the tree too 
great a check all at once, especially a tree 
making luxuriant growth, so that super¬ 
abundant sap may find a channel to ex¬ 
haust itself. In removing summer growths 
retain sufficient to fill in any bare spaces 
or take the place of exhausted branches, | 
or those which are apt to unaccountably 
go off during summer, laying these in their ! 
full length unless robust growth, when nip 
out the point. Summer pruning, too, gives | 
the cultivator a chance of rubbing off any I 
growths that appear crowded on the old 
branches, which are apt fo be overlooked 

at. the winter pruning. In the case of I 
Morello Cherries, it is necessary to retain 
a number of branches, or rather this 
year’s wmod, for next season’s fruiting, 
but these are more often than not left far 
too thick, with the result that wood, ill 
ripened, is the principal cause of little or 
no fruit; besides, it is only natural that 
trees ou north walls—and Morello Cher¬ 
ries are usually given this position—re¬ 
quire the w ood to be laid in much thinner 
than trees on south-east or west walls, 
w T here a greater amount of sun as well as 
light at all times plays among the 
branches. 

By the time wall trees are finished, those 
in the open quarters will be ready, leaving 
the Apple until last, this fruit being the 
latest to start into growth. The cut ought 
lo be made quite close hack to the leaf- 
joint, as it looks much neater than when 
long stubs arc left. Currants and Goose¬ 
berries require similg..^ treatment-when 
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planted against walls, though the latter 
are frequently neglected during the sum¬ 
mer. Another advantage in removing 
breastw’ood or superfluous growths early 
in the summer is that no end of insect life 
is carried away with it, where circum¬ 
stances may have prevented the gardener 
battling with them earlier in the spring 
with some approved insecticide. Such 
growths should be forthwith burnt, and 
the trees, if still dirty, syringed with 
Quassia extract or Abol, both good for 
green and black fly 


THE EFFECTS OF THE DROUGHT. 
During the past month only two heavy 
falls of rain have taken place—one on | 
Sunday fortnight, the other on Wednesday 
week—Derby Day. On both occasions 
more rain fell in the Northern Counties 
than in the South ; indeed, w r hilst the ! 
North-West was favoured with about six 
hours of good rain on Derby Day, some of 
the Southern counties enjoyed but little, 
if any, rain at all. More rain is urgently 
needed throughout the country, although 
the Northern areas were greatly benefited 
by the fall of Wednesday week. Crops as 
a whole have naturally been affected ad¬ 
versely by the drought. The hay crop 
everywhere w r ill be a light one, and the 
Strawberry crop, which, judged by the 
profusion of bloom a few weeks ago, pro¬ 
mised to be very heavy, cannot now be 
more than a half to three-quarters of the 
average. Strawberries have suffered 
more from the dry, hot weather than any 
other fruit, and the important Strawberry- 
growing area round Swan wick (Hants) 
and the district between Southampton and 
Portsmouth have been seriously affected. 
Not only will the crop be very light, but 
the season will be very short. Rasp¬ 
berries have received a bad set-back by 
the weather ; generally, they have not suf¬ 
ficient cane to carry a heavy crop. It is 
a little early, however, to despair of a 
fair yield, as a few days’ rain might still 
save the situation. Red Currants seem | 
likely to give about 76 per cent, of a crop ; 
apparently they have not been so seriously 
injured by the drought as most other 
fruits. Black Currants are being attacked 
by fly, and, generally, the crops will be 
poor, although in certain districts where 
they are especially well cultivated the 
bushes are at present carrying a moderate 
sliow T of berries. The reports as to Goose¬ 
berries vary widely. Here, again, the 
good cultivator seems likely to secure ! 
some return for his work ; but generally 
there has been much dropping of fruit, the 
remaining berries are very small, and in 
most places there will not be above half a 
crop. 

In Kent and elsewhere there have been 
some cold nights, and these, with the hot 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Thinning Crapes. —Opinions differ as to 
the correct procedure in the thinning of 
Grapes, some very good growers doing this 
at twice, while others prefer to cut out 
the superfluous berries at the first and 
final thinning. While some varieties can 
be thinned at once, there are others the 
bunches of which are much better and 
more shapely if gone over twice. For 
example, Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, 
and Buck land’s Sweetwater need no more 
than the first thinning. These Grapes 
are, in a general w r ay, used early in the 
season : they are usually growm with a 
certain amount of pipe heat in a dry, airy 
atmosphere, and damping off in the case 
of the berries and consequent gaps in the 
bunches are of rare occurrence. In such 
a case, even if the berries wedge one an¬ 
other a little, no harm ensues, but it is 
different with late varieties, w T hieh have 
lo hang for a long time. In the case of 
these a second thinning is of advantage, 
because a better judgment can be formed 
as to the exact space to be left between 
the berries, in order that a current of air 
may pass through the bunch. No doubt a 
correct knowledge of the size of individual 
varieties assists greatly, but under dif¬ 
ferent conditions the berries of some sorts 
lead astray even an expert with respect to 
the ultimate size to which they will attain. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
Alicante and Gros Colman, and where 
these are expected to hang for a long time 
it is advisable to do the thinning at tw r ice. 
When 41 shoulders ” are encouraged, a 
little foresight is necessary in thinning ; 
indeed, the tops of shoulders of bunches 
Intended for exhibition ought to be thinned 
but lightly, for the low T er berries, as they 
swell, wdll naturally push those at the top 
(where they have room to expand) upward, 
and thus increase the depth, as w r ell as 
the solidity of the bunch.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Apple Lane’s Prince Albert.— Apart 
from the value of its fruit, this Apple is 
fully entitled to a place among ornamental 
flow'eriug trees. The combination of pink 
and white which the flowers display is 
singularly attractive, and, the growth 
being compact, one is able* to enjoy its 
beauty to the fullest extent . This variety 
is much in favour with market growers 
for espaliers, as it forms fruit-buds very 
freely, and is not so rank of grow r th as the 
majority of kinds now’ in favpur. It is 
one of the finest-keeping Apples we have. 
The year before last I had a nice crop, 
and w r as obliged to gather it when only 
about three-parts grown. In spite of this 
want of maturity, I was able to use this 
Apple in early spring. If I could only 
plant six kinds, Lane’s Prince Albert 
would certainly be one of them.—J. 
Cornhill, Bj/flect, Surrey. 
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CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

There are few more useful plants than the 
Persian Cyclamen, and its popularity is 
well deserved. The Cyclamen is a green¬ 
house plant, and there is no need of stove 
treatment at any time. All that is needed 


pods picked when fully ripe before they 
burst. Sow thinly about £ inch below the 
surface in pans, using rather coarse silver- 
sand with the compost, and as the seed is 
sometimes longer in germinating than at 
others, it may be necessary on occasion to 


disturbance as possible, and as the former 
in the early stages rest on the surface they 
must be potted just a little lower. At this 
and subsequent shifts the compost may 
consist of good fibrous loam three parts to 
one of peat and leaf-mould, adding to this 
a little well-dried cow-manure and a plenti¬ 
ful sprinkling of coarse sand. At the first 
potting this cannot, of course, be used in a 
rough state, but when the la!rger size is 



A white Cyclamen in bowl • 


is a genial, moist temperature with all the 
light possible in the earlier stages, and 
shade from bright sunshine later in the 
season. The best time to sow the seed is 
undoubtedly as soon as it is ripe. The 
longer it is exposed to the air the weaker 
its germinating power. Care is necessary 
in sowing the seed, the capsules bursting 
and wasting it if allowed to remain too 
long on the plant. /-Sheets of white paper 
may [m* latdbetwccLun^pJf s, ufo® Jt^eecd- 


lightly prick oVel* the surface before the 
seedlings appear. The latter may remain 
in the seed-pans long enough to get the 
second leaf—only one appearing at first— 
and here the advantage of thin sowing is 
apparent. A temi»erature at night of about 
(*0 degs. is ample at this stage, and the 
house may be, if possible, kept a little 
closer when the young seedlings are placed 
into the small lots. The little eorms and 
roots should be lifted out with as little 


reached the rougher the better. The a Love 
is what I use here as compost, but where 
it is difficult to obtain any of the ingredi¬ 
ents, the best at hand must be substituted. 
Soil, of course, is an important matter, but 
careful atmospheric treatment is far more 
so. The best i»osition for the plants all 
through the spring and summer is on the 
light, open stages in low span-roofed 
houses, or else on temriorary shelves fixed 
fairly close to the roof glass. In the latter 
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position they are, of course, apt to dry up 
rapidly and the roots are checked, so ex¬ 
amination of the pots twice daily in sum¬ 
mer is imperative. The shift into the 
flowering pots may take place at any time 
between the middle of July and the end of 
September, according, of course, as the 
plants are early or late. I have found that 
seeds sown in the latter month are fine 
plants by the end of July, and may be 
potted then. These should commence to 
flower in November and go on till March 
at least, and are the most useful batch. 
Regarding the 

Resting treatment after the plants 
have flowered, there is a great difference 
of opinion among growers. Whichever is 
the right way, there is no doubt the care¬ 
less practice of standing them as thick as 
they can possibly stand in dark pit9, 
frames, or elsewhere is decidedly wrong. 
No air reaches the leaves, and these natur¬ 
ally soon turn yellow and drop. Some of 
the plants are very dry, while others are 
wet, for it is impossible to tell whether 
they want water or not. In one case they 
are starved and weakened; in the other the 
roots are all killed, and the corms are sure 
to start badly. My plan is to remove the 
light shading provided while the plants are 
in flower, and water as usual until the 
foliage shows signs of ripening. Then the i 
water supply is gradually withheld, and 
the plants have a month or two at mid¬ 
summer without any water at all. In some 
cases all the foliage dies off; in others a 
few of the younger, strong leaves remain, 
but these, as a rule, fall as soon as the 
corms commence to grow. Repot when 
signs of growth appear after a good soak¬ 
ing of water has been given. With these 
old plants it is safest to leave the top of 
the conn just above the compost line. 
Shake out most of the old material from 
the roots, and pot fairly firm. Water as 
little as i>ossible until the roots have had 
time to get out into the new material, and 
keep a moist growing temperature about 
them. Light syringings are helpful in all 
stages of the growth of the Cyclamen, but 
the water must be discharged in a very fine 
spray and as far as possible applied to the j 
undersides of the leaves rather than the j 
upper. For feeding the plants use weak j 
guano-water at frequent intervals alter- j 
nately with the same quality of clarified | 
soot-water, the good effect of the latter 
being especially apparent in the healthy 
appearance of the foliage. Should thrips 
or green-fly appear, fumigate or vaporise 
the house at once. A. G. 

[Our illustration shows the value of a 
well-grown plant of Cyclamen when used 
in a vase in the house.] 


HYDRANGEAS FOR MARKET. 
Going through the Central Avenue, Covent 
Garden, the other day, I came upon some 
very fine specimens of the common 
Hydrangea, with heads of bloom quite out 
of proportion to the size of the plants and 
the pots in which they were grown. Al¬ 
though as long as I can remember these 
big-bloomed Hydrangeas have been one of 
t he most noteworthy features of Covent | 
Garden Market, the practice of thus cul- j 
tivating them has never been generally | 
taken up in private gardens. I feel sure, 
however, that anyone seeing the fine speci¬ 
mens brought into the London market in 
the spring would appreciate their value 
for conservatory decoration at that time 
of year, the more especially as they are 
not only remarkably effective, but quite 
distinct from other things brought on to 
bloom early under glass. 

The production of big heads of T bloom 
involves UjijgmJ profngatio-ji 
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tings must be of the strongest nature pos¬ 
sible. A practice with some market 
growers is to have a number of stock 
plants planted out in the open ground, 
which naturally mBke more robust growth 
than plants kept in pots. The best cut¬ 
tings are the points of shoots that are not 
quite strong enough to bloom, and that 
consequently have a sound, well-ripened 
terminal bud. These, taken off with a fair 
amount of wood as soon as it begins to 
harden, strike readily in a cold frame, 
and if potted off as soon as rooted will 
become well established by winter. At the 
beginning of the year they go into 6-inch 
pots in a rich compost of good loam with 
a liberal addition of rotten manure. Placed 
in light span-roofed houses near the glass, 
they can be brought along, gently at first, 
but with stronger heat as the season ad¬ 
vances and the sun gains in power. The 
whole energy of the plant is concentrated 
on the one shoot,, that naturally pushes 
up with great strength, and which is 
helped with plentiful supplies of liquid 
manure as soon as the roots begin to work 
round the pot, or, indeed, from the time 
the flower-bud appears. Heat, moisture, 
and abundance of good food, with a con¬ 
centration of force on the one flower-bud, 
have the same effect on the Hydrangea as 
on Chrysanthemums grown on the big- 
bloom system. It is only in this way that 
such enormous heads of bloom can be pro¬ 
duced. A. G. 


SC HNTED-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
These were at one time favourite plants, 
but now seem to be almost forgotten, as 
one may go into many gardens without 
finding any of them, or at all events, only 
a few stunted specimens. They certainly 
deserve more attention than is bestowed 
upon them at the present time, as a hand¬ 
ful of flowers, with a few twigs of some 
of the scented Pelargoniums loosely ar¬ 
ranged, will be far more pleasing to most 
people than the formal bouquet now so 
fashionable. The leaves of most of them, 
apart from their fragrance, are prettily 
crisped or cut. A few good varieties are 
Nutmeg-scented, sometimes called Lady 
Mary ; cri spurn, with small, but prettily 
crisped leaves, having a scent like that of 
a Lemon; denticulatum, Radula, and 
quereifolium, the black spot in the leaf 
of which forms a conspicuous feature. 
Others are Fair Helen, one of the best of 
the Oak-leaved class; tomentosum, with 
large, woolly leaves, scented like pepper¬ 
mint ; Prince of Orange, Lady Scar¬ 
borough, and Pretty Polly ; while the lover 
o£ variegated leaves will find Lady Ply¬ 
mouth suit him. Besides the above, there 
are a few others, forms of the old Unique, 
and all of them, apart from their agree¬ 
ably scented leaves, have very showy 
flowers. One of the best of this class is 
RolIIson’s Unique, which forms a plant 
of a loose, rambling habit, so that it is 
generally secured to a trellis either made 
of wire, or a few sticks are put around the 
edge of the pot and tied together at the 
top, thus forming a cone. When a speci¬ 
men like this is well clothed with foliage 
it is scarcely ever without blooms, and if 
kept in a warmer place than a green¬ 
house, it will flower throughout the win¬ 
ter. Besides this, it can be employed 
either as a pillar or rafter plant; but per¬ 
haps it is seen to the greatest advantage 
when grown in hanging baskets. Owing 
to its vigorous nature, it is well suited for 
small baskets, but it is also very useful 
for large conservatories, etc. The flowers 
are of a rich crimson-purple shade, but 
there are other varieties with magenta, 
red, and bright crimson-coloured flowers, 


while those of Unique itself are deep lilac. 
A word or two with regard to the cultiva¬ 
tion of these scented-leaved Pelargoniums 
(especially those that were mentioned at 
first for the sake of their foliage) may not 
be out of place. If a few are planted out 
during the summer they grow rapidly, or, 
at least, most kinds do; but the leaves 
flag almost immediately they are cut, 
which is not the case with those grown in 
pots, and consequently these are really 
more useful than much larger specimens 
In the open ground. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant-housas. —Shift Celosi&s into their 
flowering pots before they become pot- 
bound, and place them a good distance 
art in a Light position, and close up to 
e glass. When the pots become well 
filled with roots, feed alternately with mild 
doses of Clay’s Fertiliser and soot-water. 
Top-dress Liliums intended for autumn 
flowering, and, if likelv to flower too early, 
retard them by stanoing them under a 
north wall or hedge, and keep them well 
supplied with water. If in small-sized 
pots, they should receive a mild stimulant 
at least every other day. Place Cyclamens 
as they pass out of bloom in a cold frame 
or pit, and gradually withhold water, in 
order that tne corms may have a few 
weeks’ rest before shaking out and repot- 
ting. Arrange Gloxinias, Sunningias; 
Seintpaulia ionamtha, and Torenaa Four¬ 
nier i, if possible, in a house by them¬ 
selves, using as a groundwork Adi&ntums 
in various sizes, with an edging to the 
stage of Isolepis gracilis, Panicum varie- 
ga/tum, or Seltaginella Emiliana. By 
elevating the beat of the Gloxinias on 48’s 
a.t intervals throughout the length of the 
stage or stages, and keeping the other 
plants mentioned near the front edge, a 
very pleasing effect may be produced. A 
few nice specimens of Impatiens Sultani 
may, if desired, be introduced, as their 
flowers harmonise well with the Gloxinias, 
etc., and last a long time. Fuchsias in¬ 
tended for greenhouse and room decoration 
must now be well attended to in regard to 
watering and feeding if good results are 
desired. Humea eJegans for greenhouse 
and conservatory decoration should, now 
the feathery plumes are developing, be 
moved from where they have been grown 
to cooler quarters, while those required for 
bedding out will need to be gradually har¬ 
dened. Keep houses containing Mal- 
maison Carnations well ventilated, and 
shade the plants from direct suns hin e.— 
A. W. 

Tetratheoa pllosa.— Among the, at one 
time, popular hard-wooded plants that 
flower during the month of May must be 
included this Tetratheca, which is at the 
present time very attractive. It is a 
native of Australia, and forms a dense, 
much-branched little bush, whose shoots 
are clothed with narrow, hairy leaves, and 
when at its best closely (packed with 
pretty mauve-purple blossoms. In this 
Tetratheoa the petals do not overlap, as in 
some of its allies, and, consequently, the 
flowers are not so bell-shaped as in some 
species. The dark-coloured anthers, col¬ 
lected together in the centre of the flower, 
are very noticeable. This Tetratheca is 
one of the hard-wooded plants that 
Messrs. Balchin, then of Hassocks, rescued 
from obscurity some years ago, and 
showed,so well. The demand, however, 
would appear to have been insufficient to 
encourage the culture of these plants, so 
that in time the nursery was given up. A 
nearly related subject, which was, indeed, 
at one time known as Tetratheca verticil- 
lata, now bears the name of Platytheca 
galioldes, in which the drooping, saucer- 
shaped blossoms are of a charming shade 
of blue.—K. R. W. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE ALEXANDER HILL GRAY. 
This is of vigorous upright habit and free- 
flowering. Uni ike many of the Teas, 

which often send up one or more large 
shoots out of all proportion to the rest of 
the plant, this variety makes a well- 
balanced even bush. The shapely flowers, 
as may be seen by the illustration, are, as 
a rule, produced on nice long stems, and, 
as they are of good substance, last well 
when cut. The deep yellow-lemon flowers 
are borne three and four on a stem, the 
colour deepening as they expand. The 
beautifully-tinted wood and shiny foliage 
add greatly to the value of this Rose. 


seems a pity to devote the space to things 
that are certainly not at home in such 
quarters. Thjs is more particularly the 
case with those things that have to be 
trained and tied, like Bougainvillea glabra, 
Plumbago capensis, etc. The bushes of 
Acalyplia, supplying that particular type 
of foliage, were fairly satisfactory, but 
none too happy in sunless summers. A 
very unhappy-looking plant outside was 
Asclepias curassavica, which was hardly 
to be wondered at, seeing that its native 
habitat is not far from the equator. 

The above are a few of the many stove 
and semi-stove plants which were used 
rather largely in sodie places for the out¬ 
door garden in pre-war times ; but, as 
above noted, it is hardly likely they will 



Bose Alexander Hill Gray. 


OUTDOOR PliflflTS. 


TENDER PLANTS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

It is to be hoped we have seen the last of 
many tender plants so far as outside Is 
concerned, and that the inability to keep 
them through the winter and give them 
the necessary amount of attention which 
years of war have demonstrated will re¬ 
strict their culture to glasshouses, for 
semi-stove plants, whether flowering or 
tine foliaged, are not at home outside. 
There may be occasional seasons, special 
summers when they look fairly well, but 
given a dull, cold time they have a drag¬ 
gled appearance, not at all in keeping with 
their true character. Of course, one ap¬ 
preciates the idea of giving, especially in a 
public garden, as great a variety as pos¬ 
sible, but with the wealth of plants that 
are almost certain to prove attractive, it 
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be so prominent again, when there is such 
a vast variety in hardy, semi-hardy, and 
annual plants from which to select. Espe¬ 
cially is this the case with annuals, of 
which very many good things have been 
introduced of recent years. Formerly the 
display furnished by these was merely 
contined to dwarf things, whose flowering 
was of brief duration, but now we have 
them of enduring habit, and up to 0 feet 
and more in height, as, for instance, the 
newer varieties of Cosmos and Lavatera. 
Clumps of Sweet Peas, too, are a nice 
feature for large beds, and will last right 
away through the season if the ground is 
well prepared for them, and they are kept 
closely picked. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Meconopsis cambbica. —The Welsh Poppy 
is a good plant to establish in some waste 
corner, even under trees where few other 
things will grow. I saw the other day an 


orange-ooloured variety, but I cannot agree 
with those of my friends who consider it 
is an “improvement” on the soft yellow 
of the ordinary one. Novelties are not 
always improvements, and I think more of 
the type than of the orange one which has 
been introduced of late. The double one 
is a good plant, but heavy-looking. 

Clematis Montana gbandifloba.— 
Looking at this climber, in flower to-day, I 
am not surprised that it is recommended in 
preference to the ordinary form, w r hich has 
much smaller flowers. This large-flowered 
form seems to bloom as freely as the old 
! one. This Clematis flowers from the old 
wood, and the growths should be thinned 
I out and decayed ones removed. If cut 
i d °wn to the ground, or nearly so, it will be 
I some time before it can reach a flowering 
I stage again. C. montana rubens has de- 
j prived the variety graudiflora of some of 
! the notice it would have received. The 
■ large-flowered variety of the Mountain 
| Clematis should have a place in all gardens 
where climbing plants are in request. 

The Golden Thyme.— I am not particu¬ 
larly partial to these golden-leaved or 
variegated plants, but I make an exception 
in the case of this one. It has nice large 
(for a Thyme) leaves, of a bright golden 
colour in the height of its season. Then it 
looks well as an edging or as a clump in 
the border or on the rockery. This Thyme 
in a dry spell looks as happy as in a more 
congenial time. It is only about 9 inches 
high, and makes a nice compact clump. It 
is mostly propagated by cuttings, I believe, 
but a good clump stands division quite 
well, and, unless many plants are required, 
this is the simplest method of increase. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum. — This is 
the Common Star of Bethlehem, as it is 
popularly called. It is not to be despised 
as a summer-flowering bulb, and is in 
bloom as this is written (in the beginning 
of June). But it has a failing—and a seri¬ 
ous one—and that is its free seeding. It 
sows itself about, and the result is that it 
turns up in all sorts of unexpected places. 
It should have a place all to itself in some 
corner where its seeding would do little 
harm to other things. 

An Amateub of Habdy Flowebs. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violas failing —Can you tell me what 
ails the enclosed Violas? They are (or 
have been) Mosley Perfection and Alfred 
Graves, single plants, a trifle leggy, but 
seemingly quite healthy until this trouble 
took them, and several others appear to be 
going the same way. I have a lot of very 
healthy Primrose Dame and Maggie Mott 
well established, and they are not attacked 
yet, at any rate, though a few were affected 
last year. The newly-established Coun¬ 
cillor Waters, which are stockier, have no 
sign of trouble. Violas, when full-grown, 
have a way of growing away from the 
earth and leaving scraggy, long brown 
branches visible, but they do not seem to 
appreciate having these branches buried in. 
What would you advise?— R. T. Hyndman. 

[We do not find any post attacking the 
Violas. The trouble seems rather to be 
due to some adverse soil conditions about 
them resulting in failure of the w^ater sup¬ 
ply. Cutting back so as to induce new 
young shoots immediately flowering is past 
w °uld doubtless prove a useful means of 
getting the better of the bud habit of which 
you speak.] 

Campanula failing —I should be very 
much obliged if you would let me know- 
through your paper what is the cause of 
the Campanula withering off like the en¬ 
closed. Every year of late, just when the 
flower-stems are pushing up, they are at- 
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tacked and shrivel, and the stems at the 
base are hollow. I do not think it is wire- 
worm, ae I have not seen many where I 
have the plants, lately having frequently 
used Vaporite. Before the last few years 
this plant flourished here, but i>erhaps not 
in the same border. I notice Sweet 
Williams and Pentstemons do not do well 
in the same border. Would it be some 
Weevil? I do not see any insect.—R. 
Palmer. 

[The condition of the specimen sent sug¬ 
gests excessive root dryness, though if the 
soil fumigant mentioned has been freely 
used near the plants that also might have 
had a bad effect. There is no trace of in¬ 
jury from insect life, and hollowness of 
stem is quite natural to this and others of 
the Bellflower family. In a soil infested 
with wireworm we never knew the pest to 
touch the Campanulas. In the absence of 
fuller particulars we should, therefore, at¬ 
tribute the failure to one or both of the 
causes named.] 

Lythrum Salloaria roseum superbum.— 

The colour of the flowers of the typical 
Ly thrum Salicarla does not harmonise well 
with that of most garden flowers, and to 
see it in perfection one must come across 
it by some stream-side where it has the 
softening influence of plenty of greenery, 
and where it is happy in the cool, moist 
soil. I will never forget the pleasure 
given me by coming unexpectedly upon a 
big colony by a little stream. It was a 
delightful sight, but transport it to a gar¬ 
den and the effect would be disappointing. 
The variety L. S. roseum superbum is, 
however, much better in its colour toifes 


been in bloom for some time, and is still 
in flower to-day (April 23rd). It was 
planted by way of experiment in a moraine 
and within a few feet of a small pool, 
which ensures it having moisture at the 
roots at all times. This plant is a little 
later than another in a place where the 
soil is dry, but it is more vigorous, and 
has better spikes of its blue flowers. Apart 
even from the merit of early blooming (one 
of some importance), this Syntliyrls is well 
worth growing because of its interest aud 
beauty. The pretty, kidney-shaped, 
notched leaves are of shining green, and 
above them rise the short spikes of blue ; 
flowers. I prefer it to S. pinnatiflda.—S. ] 
Arnott. 

sweet Peas. —Plants raised under glass I 
and hardened are now in bloom and grow- ! 
ing freely. Many beijeve in planting each 
patful of plants as they have been grown, j 
but my own practice is to single the plants i 
out and plant them separately at a dis- j 
tanoe of_8 inches or thereby from each 
other. 


TREES AflD SHRUBS. 

INCREASING RHODODENDRONS. 

(Reply to “ A. D. I. L.”) 

Tin-: enclosed flower is that of one of the 
many hybrid Rhododendrons raised from 
the * Himalayan Rhododendron Edge- 
wortlii, the other parent being, in all pro¬ 
bability, R. formosum or Gibsoni, as it is 
sometimes called. The hybrids of this 
class are not difficult to propagate by means 
of cuttings, provided they be given the cor¬ 
rect treatment. Even then they take a 
considerable time to root. The best cut¬ 
tings are formed of the current season’s 
shoots taken off at a length of 3i inches to 
4 inches. They should be cut with a sharp 
knife immediately below a joint, and the 
bottom leaf or two removed for the pur- 
l>ose of insertion. Pots 4 inches to 5 inches 
in diameter are very suitable for the re¬ 


plants put out in this way come into flower 

1 1 * - XT_._l 4-1 ! 


juuioa ^ ^ ception of the cuttings. These should be 

From observation, I consider that i tilled to about one-third of their depth with 
* ' " broken crocks for the purpose of drainage. 

It is very essential that both pots and 
crocks are quite clean. The compost pre¬ 
pared for the cuttings should consist of 
two parts peat to one of silver sand, well 
mixed together, and passed through a sieve 
with i-inch mesh. This compost must be 
pressed down very firmly and the cuttings 
inserted therein. In dibbing in the cut¬ 
tings care must be taken not to make the 
hole deeper than it is needed, while it is 


much earlier than when they are planted 
in potfuls—perhaps the chock has some- j 
thing to do with it. In any case, such is j 
my experience, after many years’ observa¬ 
tion. x\fter planting, it is as well to settle 
the young plants with a soaking of clear 
rain-water, and to place whatever kind of 
supports is to be used—wire cages, net¬ 
ting, or stakes—to the plants without 
delay.— Scot. 

Hardy flower borders.— -In suitable 


naroy nvwvr uvi udi a,—Humwifw i . __.. *.*_v.4-t„ 

weather, the cleaning and staking of these i very necessary to press the soil tightly 
borders oan be earned out. For dwarf around the buried portion of the cutting. 
,plants, such as SteiuaotLs specdosa, > Pyre- ; If it is left loose, or the base of the cutting 

_________ _ thrums, Cranesbill®, and so forth, circular does not reach the bottom of the hole made 

and may be employed in the garden, or, i cages of wire netting 2 feet in height are for its reception, failure is sure to result, 
better still, by the stream or pond in the j very useful. The growth seen conceals the Ae each po t is filled with cuttings it should 
“wild” garden. This variety has large i ware, and the plants have a very much ^ given a good wa tering through a fine 
epikes of flowers of a rich rose arranged ! more natural zppeanin™ than when tog? ; rose> 8ufflcient> in fact, to settle everything 
along a spike often flowered for 18 inches , ^ 2^'extSl in its I ,lnce - The8e of cuttin P mu3t 

and reaching to a height of 5 feet or 6 feet. P *^i n g care, ef course, to leave the then be placed m a close propagating case 
e now, luutin-*, cwjw, « ««“_•_ 1 _in n rather warmer than that in 


—S. Abnott. 

Foxgloves: Plants for out-of-the-way 
corners. —It is not an uncommon thing in | 
gardens that are divided by hedges of 
Quick or Privet to find that It is a difficult 1 
matter to get any plants to grow in close j 
proximity. Perhaps it may interest those 
who are in this position to be reminded of > 
a very familiar subject often met with in | 
the country that will grow in almost any 
out-of-the-way corner, shady or otherwise 
—the Foxglove. On an old dry bank 
shaded by a hedge in a garden I some¬ 
times visit, the owner has solved the pro¬ 
blem of bow to have bloom and beauty 
uuder conditions that are adverse to most 
things. A pinch of seed sown now will 
yield many plants that will be found use¬ 
ful for getting into places that are often 
left bare and uninviting from want of 
something that will grow.— Townsman. 

Sowing biennials. —From the middle of 
May to the middle of June will be found 
a convenient time for the sowing of most 
biennials, and in getting in the seed there 
are three points at least which it is well tp 
bear in mind. They are these :—Sowing 
the seed thinly, choosing a situation which 
is open and sunny, and providing a vacant 
piece of ground into which the seedlings 
can be pricked out. The last is not the 
least important. Too often biennials are 
left in seed-beds until the ground becomes 
available, after a crop jierhaps has 
matured. This means, in many instances, 
that overcrowding results, and seedlings 
become weakly and drawn. Growers of 
Gauterbury Bells, Honesty, Wallflowers, 
Sweet Williams, and Foxgloves will find 
they repay any trouble taken with the 
plants in their early stages of growth. 
8ynthyris reniformis. —This charming 


little plant from 
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strongest 'and most promising shoate. 
Irises begin to be attractive, and colome-B ■ 
of Wallflowers and of Forget-me-nots 
throughout the borders will eoon be in 
bloom.—W. McG. ! 

Chrysanthemum Leueanthemum maxi¬ 
mum. —No garden can afford to be without 
the large Moon Daisies ; but, like so many I 
other herbaceous plants, they only give of 
their best when they are pulled to pieces 
aud replanted each spring. They like a 
rather heavy, moist soil. If the weather < 
should be dry, they need attention in j 
watering, aud a mulch of old manure is a ! 
great help to them before aud during 
flowering. There are several good forms, 
one of the best being King Edward VII., j 
which has a large, massive flower. Mrs. 
J. Teersteig is a taller grower aud more j 
graceful, the petals longer and not so stiff. 
All are excellent plants for the town gar- f 
den.—N. L. 

Comfrey. —However valuable Godfrey 
may l>e as a forage plant, it certainly has j 
no claim to be considered fit for the hardy 
flower border. I have known two gar¬ 
dens into which it was introduced as a 
: border plant, and after a few years there 
was Comfrey all over both of them. It is 
I an unmitigated pest, one w’hich I put in 
1 the same class as the Winter “ Helio¬ 
trope,” Convolvulus, and Bishop-weed. 
They, are all alike easily introduced, per- 
| nieious, and very difficult to get rid of.— 
W. McG. 

Box edgings. —This is a good, if not the 
best, time of year for the clipping of these, 

J as the plants quickly beoome reclothed with 
' new growth, and present a neat appear- 
! ance For the remainder of the season. Old, 

I overgrown edgings may also be broken up 
and relaid now', with every prospect of 
their becoming established during the 
! surarnsr.— A. W. 


in a house rather warmer than that in 
which they have been grown. They will, 
of course, require to be shaded from the 
sun and watered when necessary. In time 
roots will be produced which may be seen 
by the cuttings commencing to grow, w’hen 
air must be given on the propagating case 
until the cuttings get used to the ordi¬ 
nary atmosphere of the structure in which 
the case is situated. An important point 
is that the cuttings should be inserted in 
the soil as soon ae possible after being 
separated from the parent plant, as, if they 
flag, the chances of success are consider¬ 
ably lessened. 


OSMANTHUS DEL A V ATI. 
Osmantiius Delavayi, though said to reach 
a height of 6 feet, will flower profusely 
when about 18 inches high. It is a dense, 
stiff-growing little shrub, clothed with 
small, ovate, deep green leaves, glossy 
above. The flowers, which are. as a rule, 
borne during the latter part of April or 
in May, are disposed in small clusters. 
They are tubular in shape, with an ex¬ 
cluded mouth about half an inch across. 
The colour is pure white, and they possess 
a very pleasing fragnnee. It is a delight¬ 
ful shrub for the rock garden, as, from 
the slow rate of grow r tli, It is not likely to 
intrude uj>on its associates. Furthermore, 
It does well when growm in pots and 
flowered under glass. This Osmanthus is 
a native of Yunnan, from which seeds 
were sent to France by the Abb6 Delavay 
In 1890. As only one germinated, it took 
some time for it to become generally dis¬ 
tributed, though not at all difficult to in¬ 
crease from cuttings. Another compara- 
t ively new species is 

Osmwthus ARMATiJS, introduced by Wil¬ 
son when tra.YfJ.jjn^ jin r China during the 
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early years of the present century. This 
is a stiff-growing shrub, which Is said to 
attain a height of 15 feet. It is very dis¬ 
tinct from a foliage point of view, as the 
leaves, which in vigorous examples are 
fully 0 inches in length and about li inches 
wide, are coarsely toothed, and of an un¬ 
common, dull, dark green tint and leathery 
texture. The flowers are small, of a 
creamy-white tint, and, like those of O. 
Aqui folium, are produced during the 
autumn. They have a pleasing fragrance. 

Osmanthus Aquifoi.ium, introduced from 
Japan about the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury, is a very useful evergreen, that 
grows freely and will bear pruning well. 
Cuttings roots readily. There are several 
well-marked varieties, notably myrtifolius, 
with unarmed leaves, suggestive of those 
of the Myrtle, rotundifolius, quite a dwarf, 
and some variegated-leaved kinds. The 
most distinct, however, of all is purpu- 
reus, in which the young leaves and shoots 
are of a blackish-purple colour, which 
gives to it a very distinct appearance. 
Throughout all stages of growth the plant 
bears a very noticeable deep tint. 

K. R. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers grow rapidly at this season, 
and thinning out the weak, flowerless 
shoots and nailing in. sufficient young 
wood to cover the allotted space must be 
attended to. In the treatment of climbing 
plants, crowding of the growths should be 
avoided, or the desired effect will be 
spoiled. This is particularly applicable to 
Clematis, Lonicera, Roses, Wistaria, and 
Vitis. If the soil of the border in which 
climbers are growing is dry, water should ! 
be afforded freedy from time to time, other¬ 
wise progress will be slow' and unsatisfac¬ 
tory.—F. W. G. 

TflE KITCRE5 GARDE#. 


or even ordinary soil, with a fifth of pulver¬ 
ised horse-manure rubbed through a sieve, 
with a fair proportion of wood-aehes, will 
form a root-run capable of supporting the 
plants until the fruit is well advanced. If 
I knew that the soil was not of a fertile 
nature, a little superphosphate and kalnit 
as a source for potash would be added, and 
with the certainty of the plants making a 
satisfactory growth. We must first pro¬ 
mote a firm growth, then feed after the 
plants need support, this being according 
to tlm nature of the season, soil, and ex¬ 
tent. of root-run. A. G. 

THINNING VEGETABLE CROPS. 
This ought not to be deferred a day longer 
| than can be helped. Parsnips require 
I 3 inches to 5 inches space to develop, 

] Onions about the same distance, though 1 
j am not an advocate for giving this latter 
| crop too much room, believing that 
i medium-sized bulbs keep very much better 
than extra large ones. Carrots, again, 
may be left 2 inches to 4 inches apart, 
thinning these out during the summer, as 
this vegetable is almost in daily use in 
large establishments. A good sowing 
during the next week or ten days would 
come in useful for autumn use, choosing 
the Model or Early Gem varieties. Parsley 
should stand 0 inches apart bo get the true 
blade. This is easily transplanted if care¬ 
fully lifted with as much tap root as possi¬ 
ble, and Onions, too, come all right if 
necessary to fill in any gaps. Beet should 
stand 3 inches to 4 inches from each other. 
Turnips ought to be attended to early or 
they suffer afterwards should the weather 
set in dry; 4 inches to G inches is none too 
much space, especially for the Red Globe. 
Spinach requires attention, too, during 
early summer, as if allowed to crowd each 
other the plants run to flower much sooner 
and the leaves are very much smaller. 
Give each plant a 6pace of 6 inches, when 
a peck basket full can soon be gathered. 


supply of tender young roots. The young 
plants should be frequently dusted with 
1 wood ashes or soot and hme mixed to- 
! gather, which is the best thing to keep off 
i Turnip fly, so troublesome at this season 
| of the year. Moke frequent small sowings 
of Lettuce while the warm, dry weather 
■ continues, choosing a rich north border 
| for the ourpose. I have found Carter’s 
I Perpetual, Commodore Nutt, Hoi-born 
Standard, Giant White Cos, and Sutton's 
Superb White the best varieties to stand 
in dry seasons.—F. W. G. 

Growing Peas in trenches.— The month 
of May wae deficient in respect of rainfall, 
a?ul certain crops, owing to the lack of 
moisture combined with a hot sun, showed 
some symptoms of distress. Peas, how¬ 
ever, have gone on freely, and this, no 
doubt, is In a great part attributable to 
the fact that all the Peas here, early, mid- 
season, and late alike, are grown In 
trenches. During the winter, trenches 18 
inches in width are prepared, the soil be¬ 
ing thrown out to a depth, roughly, of 
2 feet. A good allowance of the best yard 
manure available is forked into the bottom 
of each trench. Upon this a good dusting 
of soot is sprinkled, the whole is trodden 
firmly, and the trenches are filled to within 
G inches of the top. The subsidence of the 
soil at sowing time makes this 8 inches, 
and after again being trodden the seeds 
are sown at the requisite intervals. There¬ 
after the soil is returned until, after sow¬ 
ing, there remains a basin of 4 inches to 
5 inches which, in turn, is filled to the soil- 
level before staking is done. Grown In this 
way Peas, even in a dry summer, always 
give a satisfactory yield, and, moreover, 
varieties such as the Duchess, Alderman, 
and others nominally 5 feet to 6 feet in 
height frequently run to 8 feet, giving thus 
an Increased crop.—W. McG. 

The dry weather and deep cultivation.— 

The prevailing season of drought is 
proving to the diligent cultivator the great 


TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

In the cultivation of Tomatoes in the open | 
air there are two extremes to guard 1 
against, viz., the starvation treatment on 
the one hand, and over-feeding on the i 
other. Iu over-fed plants the stems and j 
leaves are certainly Jarge, but so devoid j 
of stamina as to easily fall a prey to 
disease, while the fruits do not set freely, i 
The soil the plants are being prepared in 
must not be over-rich upon any account, 
neither must the stations nor borders for 
planting. These latter are very often too ! 
loose and rich; consequently, the plants I 
ramble away and make a soft, immature | 
growth. Some of the best crops of Toma- I 
toes I have ever seen were produced from 
plants growing in large pots and boxes, I 
half plunged, against a sunny south wall, j 
This system can be strongly recommended, i 
but there must be no lack of attention in j 
watering and feeding, especially if a dry j 
time should ensue. I have seen plants ■ 
even when growing in the open up against i 
south walls, where the root room was not 1 
restricted, suffer to such an extent from | 
the want of moisture at the roots as to ! 
cause the foliage to curl up and have a j 
decided bluish cast. Narrow borders j 
raised above the surface can be highly re- f 
commended, as by this method the roots j 
are in a warmer medium, and, being! 
partially confined, they do not ramble j 
away, but make a firm and fruitful I 
growth. A stout plank placed on edge ■ 
about 18 inches from the wall will be suffi- I 
cient space, but it must be remembered i 
that the root-run being curtailed, feeding 
and watering must not be neglected. j 

Again, the soil provided for the plants to 
root in is often too rich. Some fertile loam | 
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Lettuce ought to have 9 Inches to 12 inches 
asunder, and the thinnings may be put out 
the same as Parsley, should showery 
weather intervene at the time. Thinning 
is best done when the ground is moist, and 
an important point to remember is to make 
quite firm after such work has been done 
all plants that are to remain, and flat hoe 
between in a few days after. If the 
weather is very dry and the crops must he 
thinned, give a thorough soaking before 
and after the work has been done. E. 


advantage of deep cultivation and soil- 
working during the winter and early 
spring and the constant use of the hoe In 
summer. Deep and thorough soil-working 
creates and controls a reservoir of mois¬ 
ture in the soil for the benefit of plants In 
dry, hot weather. Generally speaking, 
soils that are only surface-worked, that is 
to say, where the second spit or subsoil is 
not disturbed, quickly dry out during a 
spell of hot weather. The crops growing 
upon such soils suffer in consequence. On 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The weather.— At the time of writing 
the ground is very dry, practically no rain 
having fallen since May 6th. When many 
small seeds have to be sown, and the 
ground is so dTy as to render it almost 
useless to sow without first watering the 
soil, this should be done the evening pre¬ 
vious to sowing. First of all the ground 
should be dug and trodden moderately 
firm, and the drills drawn at the required 
distance apart and well watered, for it is 
better to water the soil before sowing and 
cover afterwards than to sow and water 
on the same day. Early morning is the best 
time to sow' light seeds, for it is generally 
more still than when the day advances. 
If some- covering for the beds can be 
provided, it will greatly assist germination. 
Mats may be pegged over the surface of 
the soil and left until the seeds germinate. 


particularly light soils It may be necessary 
to supply water to some crops. When this 
is practised it should be done thoroughly. 
Immediately after watering apply a thin 
mulch of short strawy manure, Grass clip¬ 
pings, decayed leaves, or dry, fine soil to 
help to conserve the moisture. 

Soarlet Runners should be examined, and 

if anv have failed to germinate, the blanks 
should be filled up with plants raised far 
the purpose. Fe\v vegetables pay better 
for liberal treatment than Scarlet Run¬ 
ners, and one of the most common mis¬ 
takes is overcrowding. When it is found 
that the plants have made a good start, 
they should be thinned to 15 inches or 18 
inches apart and staked, after which they 
should be well mulched with long litter to 
protect them from the effects of strong 
sun. One more sowing may be made now, 
which will carry on the supply until 
autumn frosts destroy the plants.— 
F. W. G. 


Thus treated, seeds soon vegetate, when 
the covering may be removed, and if the 
weather continues dry they may be 
sprinkled each morning before the sun be- 
oomes strong enough to injure the young 
plants while the water still remains on 
their foliage. Turnips should be sown 
fortnightly, in order to keep up a regular j 


The blaok Radish of 8outh Africa.-1 

would be obliged if “ L. W. R.” will indi¬ 
cate where seeds of this Radish may be 
obtained, and as I know that other readers 
are interested, a note in Gardening would 
be generally useful.— A Scottish Gar- 

DENEB. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vineries. —As soon as the Grapes are 
cleared in the early house the foliage 
should be well washed. If red spider is 
present, this had best be done in the late 
afternoon, with the aid of either hose or 
garden engine, a certain degree of force 
being necessary to dislodge the insects. 
One washing is not sufficient to get rid of 
thjp pest; therefore, it may, in hot 
weather, bo carried out once a week for 
some little time to come. Free ventila¬ 
tion, careful attention to border watering, 
and damning down will, with the above 
suggested attention, enable the Vines to 
retain their foliage until it becomes tho¬ 
roughly mature. The second house, in 
which the Grapes are beginning to colour 
fast, should be well ventilated during the 
day, but the amount of air should be re¬ 
duced in the afternoon to safe limits, as 
the nights have been cold of late, altliough 
so hot during the day. Were it not for 
this fact, fire-heat, so long as the fine 
weather lasts, could now be dispensed 
with in late vineries, as sufficient sun-heat 
can be husbanded to keen the temperature 
up to the mark till nearly midnight. Tile 
trccc m 

Early Paaoh-houMS should be subjected 
to the same treatment as that accorded 
Vines as ooon as they are cleared of fruit. 
Directly there are signs of the fruit be¬ 
coming ripe in the second or successions 1 
house, syringing of the trees must cease, 
and impart a .sufficient amount of moisture 
to the atmosphere by a frequent damping 
of the Poors and surface of the borders. 
By these means, and with free ventilation, 
red spider can be kept down until the crop 
has been cleared. In later houses, the 
foliage on the tree® should be vigorously 
washed twice daily, and a final thinning of 
the fruit given as soon as stoning is com¬ 
plete. The borders will now dry out very 
quickly; therefore, give the closest atten¬ 
tion to watering and feeding. If neces¬ 
sary to retard the crop in the late house 
as much as possible, the ventilators should 
be left fully open day and night. As re¬ 
gards other routine matters, such as the 
tying in of young wood, the pinching back 
of lateral growths to one leaf, the stop¬ 
ping of all shoots as they reach the limits 
of the trellis, and fruit thinning, they 
should severally be attended to in due 
course. 

Hardy fruits. — Where Strawberries 
are forced to any extent, preliminary work 
in the shape of preparing the requisite 
number of 60-sized pots in which to layer 
the runners will now claim attention. As 
a rule, this affords work for outside hand® 
ir. rainy weather. The pots should be 
clean, iigbtly drained, and filled with a 
mixture of loam and leaf-mould or old 
Mushroom dung, and a peg placed ready 
in each for securing the runner to the soil 
when layering takes place. The best re¬ 
sults ere secured from runner® from young 
plants set out last autumn, or from plants 
grown purposely for supplying runners. In 
either case the runners should be layered 
a® soon a® ready, and the greatest care 
token afterwards to keep them well 
watered, find to sprinkle them in the even¬ 
ing of warm, .sunny days, to encourage free 
rooting. Look over 

Pear trees and remove all swollen and 
misshapen fruits and burn them, a® these 
contain the larvae of that destructive pest 
the “ Pear midge.” Keep the ground be¬ 
neath the trees loose by hoeing it fre¬ 
quently, and bringing to the surface such 
of the full-fed insects as may have left 
fallen fruits to undergo the further phases 
of their existence. Gradually reduce the 
number of fruits on Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines cadTying heavy crops, and thin 
Apricots to safe numbers as soon as the 
fruits have stoned. Heavy cropping in 
their oase is to be avoided, but the tree® 
may safely be allowed to carry more fruit® 
than Peaches and ^Neptarines. |A. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The vegetable garden.— With the season 
well on its way, growth is now rapidly ad¬ 
vancing among vegetable crops, and a little 
encouragement will be appreciated by the 
plants. None of us, under present con¬ 
ditions, have too much chemical manure, 
but where a little can be spared among 
such things as Onions, Turnips, Carrots, 
and such like it will give them a fillip. 
Apply this manure wheq rain appears to 
be imminent, and, should there be disap¬ 
pointment in that respect, the manure may 
be hoed in to await the rainfall. Should 
there be no fertiliser to spare, much good 
accrues from a good dressing of soot. One 
is asked at time® how much soot ought to 
be used. My own practice is to make the 
soil lightly black. For growing Peas, if 
the labour difficulty (which is far 'from 
being over) will permit, there is nothing 
equal to a few tankfuls of liquid manure 
well diluted. The same decision is also 
appreciated by Broad Bean®, and. failing 
this, a mulch of almost anything Ms bene¬ 
ficial. Even should such a mulch have no 
particular manurial value, it lessens the 
effect of drought and checks evaporation. 
Keep the hoe at work among recently 
planted Bnassioas, and during showery 
weather make good any blanks. Scrutinise 
Cauliflowers, and remove any which may 
be “blind,” or which appear to have un¬ 
satisfactory hearts, making good the 
i blanks from the seed-beds. Early Ulm 
j Savoys, Waloheren Broccoli, Kale, and 
| Veitch’® Self-protecting Broccoli may be 
put out into the nursery beds for a little, 

J in order that when their stations become 
! available they may be thrifty plants. At¬ 
tend to Celery already planted, and, above 
I sJI, see that it does not lack moisture. 
During showery weather fill further 
trenches, and, ever, if the soil is mode¬ 
rately moist, no harm will ensue if time is 
taken to give the young plant® a thorough 
drenching. Get late Potatoes well moulded 
j up. For this purpose a small plough, 

( easily draw n by a couple of lads, makes a 
i speedy and very tidy job. It is speculative 
I in this district to make further sowings of 
French Bean®, but should there bo room 
on a warm border, a sowing of an early 
variety, such as Williams’s Earliest of All, 
sometime® gives a useful return. All late 
Teas ought now to be staked. Pinch the 
tips out of Broad Bean plants, in order to 
hurry along the filling of the pods. 

Sweet Peas. —If these at this time re¬ 
ceive a check, they are invariably disap¬ 
pointing afterwards, and to keep them 
moving there is nothing much better than 
a little sulphate of ammonia in solution- 
say J oz. to the gallon. Where flowers 
may not. be required particularly for a 
little, it is advisable to pick the bud® off. 
One hears great things of new varieties 
which have been held up during the war, 
and the autumn or late summer show® will 
be looked for by Sweet Pea enthusiasts. 
Those shown earlier in the year from plants 
grown under glass are no criterion. 

Chrysanthemums. — Hardy varieties 
must be regularly tied to their supports if 
success is to follow. If this be neglected, 
it will be found that heavy rain will snap 
the brittle growth® almost as effectually as 
wind will. Plants intended for greenhouse 
decoration during winter w’ill now, of 
course, all be in their flowering pots. These 
ought to be well exposed to the sun, and 
yet in a sheltered position, where they will 
not be liable to danger from wind. Growth 
is now making satisfactory progress, and 
daily inspection of the pots as to their 
need for water is imperative. Do not 
hurry the application of stimulants—clear, 
soft water will be sufficient for some time 
yet. A too early use of these fer¬ 
tilisers results in sappy, long-join ted wood, 
wherea® the aim ought to be to produce 
hard, short-jointed growth. 

W. MoGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vineries containing ripe Grape® 
should be ventilated freely, and during the 
day in the present warm weather a bund- 
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should be admitted, both 


ance or air _ f 

through the top and front ventilators. 
Black Grapes are apt to lose colour, and 
if they are to hang for any length of time 
they will keep better if a light shading is 
placed on the roof. This is best done by 
stippling the glass with whiting. Damp 
the surface of the border and paths once 
on dull days, hut more frequently in hot 
weather. During the day no fire-heat is 
necessary, but it is advisable to keep a 
little heat in the pipes at night. Now 
that the fruit is finished, the sub-lateral 
growths should be allowed to extend. After 
all the fruit has been cut, give the foliage 
a thorough syringing with clear water two 
or three times a week. Whether necessary 
or not, so far a® insects are concerned, this 
ha® a very refreshing effect on the foliage, 
and prevents it from dying off prema¬ 
turely. Mid-season Vines on which the 
fruit is swelling should be afforded varying 
stimulants, to encourage the development 
of large berries. Plenty of atmospheric 
moisture should bo afforded, and also a free 
circulation of air. otherwise the foliage is 
apt to get scorched. The house® should 
be closed late in the afternoon, damping 
every available space. Later in the even¬ 
ing a little air should be admitted by the 
top ventilatorSj allowing them to remain 
open all night, increasing the amount early 
in the morning, to avoid scalding of the 
foliage and berries. Outside borders 
should he covered with a light mulching, 
preferably of long, strawy litter. . If the 
borders are in the least dry, give a tho¬ 
rough soaking of water before applying 
the mulch. If the natural drainage is 
good and the soil light, outside borders re¬ 
quire libera 1 supplies of water in hot 
weather, and muen benefit will be derived 
from a little artificial manure scattered 
over the border before the water is ap¬ 
plied. 

Early Peaches are nearing the ripening 
stage, and the trees have been afforded^ a 
thorough watering, so that no more mois¬ 
ture will be required till the fruits are all 
gathered. All the fruits should, if pos¬ 
sible, be on the upper side of the trees, 
where they will obtain the maximum 
amount of , sun and air. Some varieties, 
when the fruits are ripening, need a slight 
protection from bright sunshine, to pre¬ 
vent scalding. During the ripening the 
house should be kept dry, ana plenty of 
air admitted through both the top and bot¬ 
tom ventilators. The fruits in late houses 
have been finally thinned, and those left 
on are making rapid progress. The trees 
are thoroughly syringed in the morning 
and afternoon, and the atmosphere kept 
cool and moist by damping the wall® and 
paths frequently. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations for win¬ 
ter blooming are all in their flowering 
pots, and are stood on a bed of ashe® in 
cold frames. The only attention they now 
need is ample ventilation, careful water¬ 
ing, and an occasional look over for stop¬ 
ping the shoots. The extent to which 
stopping is canned depend® on the variety. 
Some sorts should not be stopped after the 
first w’eek in June, while others may be 
stopped up to the seoond or third week in 

July. 

Cauliflowers. —A good breadth for the 
autumn supply should now be planted on 
well-prepared ground. Advancing crop® 
may be given liquid manure if large and 
close heads are desired, but for ordinary 
use a fairly rich soil and sufficient mois¬ 
ture will produce them of moderate size. 

Peas. —Thin out and stake all maincrop 
varieties as soon as ready, and keep tlie 
earlier sowings well supplied with manure- 
water, if obtainable. I have made the last 
sowing of suitable varieties in trenches on 
well-prepared ground. It will be of little 
use sowing after this date, and if the 
ground is well prepared and suitable kinds, 
such as Autocrat, selected, there will be 
no need. F. W. G. 
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BEES. I 

FRBPARING WAX. j 

The ret am to normal conditions includes | 
the revival of Horticultural Shows, with ! 
a Honey and Beeswax Section added in ! 
many instances. There must be a good i 
many pre-disease beekeepers who find 
themselves to-day possessed of a fair j 
quantity of combs and cappings. 

The best of these should be col- • 
lected and dentt with for exhibition I 
purposes. To get the best results, all 
brood-comb must be discarded. Superfine 
wax is only to be obtained from cappings, 
skimmed off without any measurable 
amount of comb. Of course, the proba¬ 
bilities are against anyone now having 
sufficient cappings alone, but comb in shal¬ 
low frames is likely to be not unduly 
scarce. Before parting with such comb, 
either by sale to dealers or in part ex¬ 
change for bee apparatus, it should be 
treated for showing. The process is not 
difficult, and Is something as follows. Sup¬ 
posing these shallow frames from diseased 
bees were not cleaned up by the bees be¬ 
fore their death, drain off all remains of 
honey, and then break up the combs into 
a pan or jar of clean soft water, and leave 
these for two or three days, squeezing it 
now and then each day to rid it of all 
honey. The water, too, may be changed. 
Hard water—that is, any water but pure 
natural soft water—must never be used, j 
Drain off the water and dry the wax as 
much as you can by squeezing. Then put 
it into a steam wax-extractor and melt it 
down. An ordinary jar, perfectly free 
from all Impurity, such as grease, etc., 
will, however, do admirably. The sim¬ 
plest procedure is to put the Jar in a pot 
of hot water to melt, the wax. Strain the 
wax through fine muslin Into warm water. 
Keep the muslin wet with the warm water, 
or else your wax will not go through it, 
but congeal on the surface. Let the wax 
cool without in any way hastening it, thus 
avoiding cracks, and then lift it off and 
scrape away the sediment of dross from 
underneath. This melting, straining, and 
scraping should be repeated two or three 
times, or, at any rate, so often as any im¬ 
purities remain to be removed, but no 
longer. We have now got our wax pure. 
In an exhibition, purity usually receives a 
maximum of one-third marks. So we 
must attend to the remaining two-thirds. 
Good colour of lemon or pale amber will 
merit a maximum of a third of the total 
marks. Colour can be improved by treat¬ 
ment with vitriol. Break up the wax into 
hot water, to which vitriol has been added 
in the proportion of half a tablespoonful to 
one and a-half gallons of water. The cajie 
of wax may be removed easily from the 
jar of water when cold. It should be care¬ 
fully remelted and poured off into shallow 
moulds moistened with water, and, pre¬ 
ferably, slightly larger at the top. It is 
most important that these moulds should 
cool very slowly, or else the wax will 
crack. Some people, to lengthen the cool¬ 
ing process, place the moulds in pans of 
warm water, and allow all to cool to¬ 
gether. Having produced our cakes of 
wax without any cracks by careful cooling 
and of a kind of firmness without any 
brittleness, by a nice sufficiency of heating 
in the purifying stage, we have, I hope, 
merited the maximum sixth of the total 
marks. The remaining sixth is gained by 
the aroma. At present there Is no gene¬ 
rally recognised standard of marking bee 
products at shows, but the above is a sen¬ 
sible division of a maximum for wax, and 
many judges adopt It, approximately. It 
i -s surely ndt necessary to add that fresh¬ 
ness of the wax, a neat way of preparing 
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It for the exhibition and staging It there, 
will all prevail with a judge. I 

Seasonable work in the apiary remains 
unchanged. Artificial swarms should be 
made during June, and if the honey-flow 
be plentiful, occasional extraction of a 
comb or two, returning them to their old 
position, will often excite bees to more 
vigorous honey-storing. Do not think 
that hot weather means the removal of 
quilts from over the crates. Bees will not 
return to them If the temperature has 
gone down, as it so quickly does during 
the sometimes chilly nights of June. 

_B. R. H. 

BIBBS. 

A nightingale and his friend.— For the 

last four years I have gone at this time 
of year to a comer of a wood here (Brad- 
field, Berks) and imitated the crescendo 
note of the nightingale, and am imme¬ 
diately answered by the bird. Then he 
comes and sits a few yards from me, 
preens his feathers, and sings his utniost, 
almost like a friendly welcome to me. To¬ 
day I gave him the crescendo note, three 
times he tried, but failed to catch my 
exact note, the fourth time he succeeded, 
and, finding he was in harmony, lustily 
sang at me that lovely song that only a 
nightingale can. Then, as I moved away, 
still whistling a call, my dear little friend 
followed me, still with his lovely song, to 
the edge of the wood. Now, this hap¬ 
pened on frequent days in the early May 
of each of the last four years in this wood 
that I keep as a sort of bird sanotua ry. My 
friend must be the same' bird returned 
each year to his old haunts, and, remem¬ 
bering his old pal, gives me such a wel¬ 
come greeting as to be almost uncanny.— 
H. M. Radford, Country Life. 

Boyal Horticultural Society. 

June 17th, 1919. 

Summer-flowering subjects were, natur¬ 
ally, prominent at the fortnightly meeting 
of the Society held at the Scottish Drill 
Hall on June 17th. Of these the her¬ 
baceous Pteonies were well to the fore, 
banks or beds clearly demonstrating their 
variety and beauty. Other good hardy 
flowers as, e.g., the bearded and Spanish 
Irises, also afforded much colour, the 
growers of floweriug shrubs also contri¬ 
buting their quota. Roses, "too, were very 
fine, though these, in common with the 
majority of cut flowers, were overcome by 
the excessive heat of the day. Carnations, 
Orchids, and greenhouse plants also played 
a part, and, with a fair number of novel¬ 
ties, contributed to a gathering rich' in 
colour and interesting by reason of the 
variety of the subjects displayed. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

A floor group of Pseonies, Spanish Irises, 
and the earliest Larkspurs arranged by 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., was a prominent 
feature in this section, and included the 
iliu of each. The Pteonies, however, 
claimed our especial attention, and from 
out of a big collection, such as Duchess de 
Nemours (purest white), General Hogi 
(crimson and gold centre), Mons. Chas. 
Leveque (soft pink, a charming sort), 
Delachii (perhaps the richest crimson), 
and the semi-double Sweetheart (rose- 
pink with gold petaloids) were excellent. 
The rich golden-yellow Spanish Iris 
Cajanus was particularly good. Three 
varieties of herbaceous Pajonies figured 
well In Mr. G. Reuthe’s collection, viz., P. 
Dog Rose (a single pink with a crowd of 
orange-coloured petaloids), P. grandiflora 
carnea (quite a unique single pink), and 
King Edward VII. (lustrous crimson- 
purple with gold-bordered petaloids). Very 


striking and unnsual, too, was a big in¬ 
florescence of Beschomerea ynccaoides. 
Ononis frnticosa (rose) was very good. 
Messrs. Kelway contributed an extensive 
array of Pmonies, their Lord Cavan (light 
crimson with gold and crimson centre) 
securing an Award of Merit. It is a hand¬ 
some semi-double sort. Dorothy, Sea 
| Shell, and Queen of Roses were others of 
! note. The collection of new bearded Irises 
from Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co. also 
contained many notables, albeit their sea¬ 
son was largely past. Still very good, 
however, were the epoch-making Dominion, 
the rich crimson and gold Knysna, Sweet 
Lavender, a suggestive and good name 
wedded to exceptional freedom of flower¬ 
ing and great endurance. Dimity, Tom- 
Tit (very rich in colour), and E. H. Jen¬ 
kins (unequalled for stature, good colour, 
and branching habit) were also of note. 
Mr. Clarence Elliott made a big display 
with Lychnis Viscaria splendens plena, 
associating the grey-leaved Nepeta Mussinl 
with it to good effect. 

' ROSES. 

If we were asked to name the most 
startling Rose novelty at the meeting we 
should unhesitatingly say the Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton’s Pillar Rose Star of Persia. 
It is a hybrid of R. lutea, of rich bright 
yellow colour with orange-yellow stamens. 
The flowers are each about 3 inches across 
and semi-double. This wondrously effec¬ 
tive variety is said to attain 8 feet or 
10 feet high. Mr. Elisha Hicks had some 
very remarkable stands of the single pink 
Cupid, a lovely Rose of large size and fine 
colour. Trier (a white Polyantha sort), 
Melody, Queen Mary, and the very charm¬ 
ing Leontine Gervaise, a climbing 
WIchuralana of yellow and primrose, were 
also very beautiful. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

The most strikingly beautiful subject in 
this section was the old yet very rare 
Lonicera ciliosa, with clusters of orange- 
coloured flowers. It is of the L. semper- 
florens set, and was sent by Lady Gurney, 
Sprowston Hall, Norwich. It is very 
hardy, free, and of rare beauty. It gained 
an Award of Merit, a like honour being 
conferred on Cistus Silver Pink shown by 
Messrs. Hillier. This also Is highly meri¬ 
torious and beautiful. Lonicera trago- 
phylla and Abutllon vltifolium, from the 
same source, also appealed. Messrs. Cheal 
and Sons also contributed freely of these 
subjects, Kalmia latifolia and K. angusti- 
folia, Leptospermum Bo sea wen i, the showy 
Robinia hispida (rich rosy racemes of 
flowers), and R. Decaisneana being some of 
the best. Quercus Concordia (of golden 
leaf effect) and Olearia macrodonta also 
claimed attention. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Of these Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Ltd., contributed much of beauty and 
interest, the fragrant Oak-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, the richly-endowed Lemon- 
scented Verbena, and sweet-smelling Helio¬ 
tropes in standard and bush form being 
notable. Of the red, white, and blue 
Hydrangeas there was quite a display, the 
blue being particularly rich and striking. 
Bedding Verbenas, • too, were in free 
groups, Ellen Willmott and King of Scar¬ 
lets conspicuous among them. Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers grouped the best Per¬ 
petual Carnations freely. May Day, 
Beacon, Triumph (a grand crimson), and 
Wivelsfleld White t being some of them. 
An Orchid novelty of exceptional merit 
was Sobralia Lyoth in Messrs. Charles- 
worth’s group. It gained an Award of 
Merit. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 
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Tuberoses (IT.).—'The Tuberoses should, 
before potting, be gone over and the wiry 
roots, which, though dead, are sometimes 
attached to the bulbs, 1)© cut off, and all 
-the prominent buds or eyes, except the 
large central crown, removed. Pots < o 
inches in diameter are a very suitable size 
for the bulbs, which, in potting should 
l>e buried for about two-thirds of then- 
depth. Thorough drainage and a good, 
open fairly rich soil will suit the Tuberose 
well/and as the pots get full of roots more , 
water and occasional doses of liquid manure 
eve necessary. Keep them altogether in 
the greenhouse. 

Plants for an unheated greenhouse 

(K ) _If the roof is entirely covered with 
Vinos there will be but very little chance 
of any flowering plant doing well m it. It 
anv part, of the roof is free from foliage 
a climbing Rose might be planted, and 
would in all prollability do well. If there 
is a back wall, we would strongly urge you 
bo plant Camellias to cover it: they hke 
hist that amount of shade that Vines give, 
and require no artificial warmth m winter. 
Very few flowering plants flourish in shade. 
If the Vine foliage is not too dense, 
Fuchsias will thrive fairly well, and they 
may be stored away in some frost-proot 
earner in the winter. 

Pruning newly planted Roses (F. W D.). 
—It is not. advisable to prune newly planted 
Hoses quite so much as one would those 
established. If the plants.are only one 
\ear old, leave from three to four eyes 
upon each shoot; but if older, remove the 
very thin wood and shorten the stoutest 
growths to about half their length. In 
pruuiing established Hoses it is last year s 
growth that should be shortened ; hut, in 
order to induce new wood from the base, 
cut out entirely one or more of the oldest 
growths each season. This should be done 
light down to the ground. The soft shoots 
tllat easily bend, and which were produced 
quite Late last summer, should he cut 
awav. It is the hal'd wood w r itli little pith 
that yields the best Roses, even though it 
I>e not very thick. Better have two or 
three such growths on each plant than a 
Jot of unripened shoots. 

Treatment of Cinerarias (Grower ).—In a 
general way, it is better to throw away 
the old Cinerarias after blooming and start 
afresh with young seedlings. By sowing 
the seeds now, and growing the plants on 
in a cool frame, very freely ventilated when 
the weather is w r arm, better specimens will 
be obtained than the offsets from the odd 
plaints will produce; but if it is desired to 
keep the old plants, place them in a cold 
frame till the end of May, and then stand 
the pots on a ooal-ash bed under a north 
wall. Keep moist, and new growths will 
spring up from the bottom. When these 
are well-developed, separate them from 
the old stools and pot them singly into 
small pots, still keeping them in the shade 
of the north wail, shifting into larger pots 
when they require more room. Nice little 
plants can be had in 5-inch pots, and fairly 
good specimens in 6-inch and 7-inch pots. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Gerberas (Mrs. K. Clark). 
—Even in the most favourable districts 
the Gerbera must be planted in a shel¬ 
tered, warm place, such as at the foot of a 
wall. In very sunny quarters in the 
southern parts of the country it has passed 
through several winters uninjured. In the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens it thrives at 
the foot of a wall, protected during the 
w-inter by lights from rains and cold dews, 
while allowing full ventilation on every 
side. A well-drained spot and shelter ,a.re 
essential to success. Though it will bloom 
fairly well in pots, its progre«ss is slow. 
You must be careful not to oyerpot or 
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overw-ater. A good compost for it would 
be a free loam to which have been added | 

some decayed leaf-mould and plenty of i 

silver sand. j 

FRUIT. I 

Red spider on Gooseberries (B. Malone). 
—Your Gooseberry bushes have been at- I 
taoked by red spider. Spray them with a I 
solution of paraffin emulsion, to every j 
three gallons of which add 1 oz. of sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), and be 
sure that the under slides of the leaves are 
sprayed, as it is there that the red spider 
is. 

Air-roots on Vines (M.). —The roots 
which break out from joints on, your Vine- 
rods are common under certain condition®, 
and are called air or adventitious roots. 
Whilst they remain, no doubt they absorb 
moisture from the air of the vinery, but 
later they wither up and die. Really, they 
originate in an effort on the part of the 
Vines to get good root-action, and it is 
evident that the proper roots are not sup¬ 
plying it. Your best course would be to 
lift the Vine roots next November, add 
some fresh soil, wood ashes, and bone dust 
to the border, then replant more shallow. 
It is only by such treatment that the 
trouble can be overcome. 

Red spider on Vine leaves (£.).—Your 
Vine leaves, judging by the sample sent, 
are badly infested with red spider—a very 
minute insect, which generally preys upon , 
the undersides of the leaves, and absorbs ! 
the sap or chlorophyll, thus causing brown j 
spots to appear, and, generally, thinness | 
of leaf and a pallid hue. We should | 
assume that you have kept the house too j 
hot and dry. Your best course will be to I 
make up a solution of milk and sulphur, ! 
and paint the hot-water pipes with this, j 
Also get some short and partially warmed , 
stable dung and mulch the border inside 
under the Vines. Also syringe them freely 
at night, shutting the house up close. 
What with the humidity, the ammonia, 
and the sulphur, the atmosphere should be 
destructive to the spider. 

Vine leaves soalded (A. K.). —The Vim? 
leaves appear to have been scalded, a® a 
result of 'the sun suddenly shining on the 
roof of the vinery while drops of con¬ 
densed moisture were depending from the 
glass inside, and perhaps on the leaves as 
well. These drops or beads of moisture 
act as lenses, and the foliage quickly be¬ 
comes burnt, or what is termed scalded, 
in consequence. An excessive condensa¬ 
tion of moisture generally follows when the 
night temperature has been allowed to fall 
to too low a point, then if a chink of air 
is not put on first thing in the morning 
and ex.^ra heat employed to assist in dis¬ 
sipating or drying it up before the sun 
shines directly on the roof, the result is as 
has been stated. We have examined the 
leaves for traces of disease, but cannot find 
any. Should the trouble increase after 
acting on the suggestions given above, we 
should be glad to receive further samples 
of leaves, which please pack in a portion 
of Rhubarb leaf, so that they reach us in a 
fresh condition, when we shall be glad to 
help you further. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Tomatoes in shaded house 

(D. T.). —We are afraid that you will not 
achieve much success with the Tomatoes 
in such a position as that described. A 
plant-house right in the shade, as described 
by you, will not grow Tomatoes, which re¬ 
quire a large share of sun. If you have a 
sunny wall, it would be better to plant 
I them there. We have had a very good 
! crop of Tomatoes from quite a small gar- 
den when the plants have been against a 
I wall with the sun upon it the best part of 
the day, and the soil fairly good; but sun¬ 
shine is essential. 


BHOR T RE PLIES. 

Thos. Poole. —If one may judge from the 
plants you send u«, they are suffering from 
what is known as damping off. You are 
evidently watering too freely. Further 
particulars as to how you are growing tlio 

plants would help us.- G. B. Power. — 

1, The Peach leaves you send have been 
attacked by the disease known as “blis¬ 
ter.” See reply to Alex. Hodgkinaon in 
our issue of June 14tli, p. 308. (2) The 

Apple trees, judging from the shoots you 
send us, are dry at the roots. The soil is 
evidently exhausted and wants a good 
coat of manure laid over the roots and 
well soaked with water. (3) The Roses 
have been attacked by the Rose maggot, 
several of which we found in the rolled-up 
leaves. Hand-picking is the only remedy, 
as no insecticide can reach it, as it is pro¬ 
tected b^ the rolled leaves. 

MAXBB 07 PI.AMTS AMD 7»VZTB. 

Names of plants.— H. E. G. —From the 
slmivelJod-up specimens you send, we 
should say that the flowers are those of 
Paulownia imperially. —— Yattendon .— 

Billbergia nutans.- Mrs. Clive. —1, Ac- 

tinidia polygama; 2, Staphylea pinnata; 3, 
iEsculus Pavia; 4, Amelsanchier cana¬ 
densis; 5, Lonioera Hemryi.- A. H. 

Wolley Pod. —1, Rosa luoida, probably; 2, 

a poor flower of Aristolochia Sipno.- Mrs. 

H. Drake .—The Whin is Ulex europseuB, 

and is known also as Furze and Gorse.- 

A. W. A .—The plants are Saxifrages, not 
Sedums, and arrived in such a shrivelled 
condition that we name them with some 
diffidence. No labels came with them. The 
taller of the two appears to be Saxifraga 
Cotyledon pyramidaJis; the dwarfer one 

looks like a poorly grown S. Hostii.- 

S. Chadwick .—Staphylea oolchiica.- W. 

Renton .—Fuchsia Prince of Orange.- 

Mrs. Sing .—We cannot undertake to name 

Roses.- W. Renton. —1, Sedum album 

micranthum; 2 Sedum acre variety; 3, 
Sedum acre. Leaf growth should alwavs 
be sent with specimens^ without it the 
identity of a plant is difficult, often im- 


Destroylng wasps. —Would you, or any 
reoder of Gardening, kindly suggest 
a simple method of destroying wasps or 
any other way of preventing these pests 
attacking and spoiling the ripening fruit on 
the bushes and trees in one’s garden? 
Last year many of my best Apples— e.g ., 
Cox’s Orange and others—were attacked, 
and so spoiled for keeping. I have seen 
jars or lx>ttles filled with some kind of 
liquid. Is this effective? If so, what is 
the liquid composed of, and how used ? Is 
there a better method of destroying these 
pests that is at the same time simple? Of 
course, the most effective way is to destroy 
the nests, but, unfortunately, one cannot 
always locate them.—H. B., Devon. 

The great Rose Show of the year. —The 
National Rose Society’s Show will be again 
held this year in the Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Regent’s Park, N.W., the date fixed 
for the exhibition being Wednesday, July 
2nd. The most popular feature in the 
whole exhibition is always to be found in 
the tent for new seedling Roses—Roses ex¬ 
hibited for the first time, and for the 
greatest honour a new Rose can receive— 
the Gold Medal of the National Rose 
Society. In the ladies^ artistic classes the 
competition this year is likely to be very 
keen, and some very attractive exhibits 
are promised. 

Lettuces at WlSley. —A large and com¬ 
prehensive collection of Lettuces of most 
of the known varieties Is now growing in 
the Experimental Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Wisley, Surrey, 
and /affords a fine opportunity for compar¬ 
ing the behaviour of different types in dry 
weather, as well as an illustration of the 
remarkable range of varieties available 
for British gardens at the present time, 
and of the care taken by seedsmen to srn>- 
plv varieties true to type. 
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THOUGHTS AND THINGS of THE GARDEN- 

DISEASES AND PESTS. 


example—blit I*. Scouleri seems quite satis¬ 
factory in this respect. I di> not find it 
blooms very freely, but tlie flowers are 
huge, which comiKiiisutes for their being 
fewer in number. It seems perfectly hardy 
and grows well in a rather dry position. It 


We have survived the drought. Our gar¬ 
dens and orchards have again put on a 
smiling face, and so have we. It is not 
difficult to forget our misgivings while the 
drought lasted—not difficult to shut our 
eyes to the fallen fruit bestrewing the 
ground so long as w’e can lift up our heads 
and see the Apples and Pears still in plenty 
upon the trees. Even when things happen 
and we see our hopes dashed, if wc fortify 
ourselves with the knowledge that nothing 
we could i>o«sibly do would prevent them 
we can treat the matter quite philosophi¬ 
cally and start again upon our way. 

It sometimes liapi>en« that Ihings quite 
preventable take place, and well is it for 
us if we have not been caught napping. 
Nature, in spite of its general beneficence, 
is about the sternest schoolmaster one can 
have. If we apply its teachings all goes 
well. We know what to expect, and we 
net, or must act, accordingly. If we fail 
to act, why, then, w r e muvst abide the con¬ 
sequences. This old schoolmaster w ith the 
kindly heart has told us that he lui6 hosts 
of virile and deleterious agencies he is 
bound to let loose upon us when a dull, 
damp season succeeds a long spell of bril¬ 
liant sunshine and heat. He has not the 
power to hold them back, so come they 
must. We do not mind this so much, be¬ 
cause being forewarned we are also fore¬ 
armed. We realise the true dignity of our 
humanity when w’e feel that all these 
swarms of evil workers are in our pow r er, 
at least to a large extent, and if they ven¬ 
ture forth on their nefarious designs they 
may be destroyed or rendered innocuous. 
Thus we go to our Tomatoes and find them 
looking strong, robust, the picture of rude 
health and vitality. We know that if we 
jierinit it, those green leaves will soon be 
* covered with whitey-browoi spots which we 
know by the name of Cladosporia, and then 
unhealthy conditions are set up. We also 
know r that there are antidotes to this 
disease (for that is what it is), and that 
by the judicious use of these we can pre¬ 
vent it by putting a film over the foliage 
to form an effective resistant. If we fail 
to spray our plants‘in time, and this 
disease, being abroad, fastens on to them, 
whose is the blame? Do we not, by this 
omission, simply invite trouble, di«api>oint- 
ment, or loss? Take the closely-allied 
Potato. We know' from experience how- 
general is the disease among these, given 
weather conditions favourable to its 
spread. I w'onder how many hundreds of 
tons of Potatoes could be saved if preven¬ 
tive measures—well known to all—were 
resorted to in time. So many iieople are 
fatalistic. W’e know’ the Potato disease 
and what it costs every year. We know 
just as well that there are a dozen genuine 
preventives on the market, and w r e know 
how- to apply them. W£*liavc but t| take 
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any one of those chemical eomi>ounds, mix 
it according to instructions, and apply at 
regular intervals with a syringe. It reads 
simple, and, what is better, it is as simple 
as it reads. 

Take another example. That Cherry- 
tree of ours is attacked by black aphis. 
Its leaves curl, growth is retarded, next 
season’s prosi>ects are doomed. The i>est 
lias come suddenly like a thief in the night. 
There are numerous very effective specifics 
that will exterminate it forthwith. 
Perhaps if the use of insecticides and 
fungicides were more involved, if it were 
much more trouble and much more expen¬ 
sive, we should be influenced by the 
magnitude of the task and do it thoroughly. 
After all, it savours of folly to go to the 
trouble and expense of growing a crop or 
; a tree or a plant and then allowing the 
enemy to run aw r ay w ith it at the last, and 
all because it was too much trouble to do 
the one thing needful. 

The real lover of the garden is not to be 
found among those who permit such things. 
In season and out of season he sets him- 
i self to guard his crops, and he is generally 
: very successful, and when he docs suffer, 
as sometimes he does, it is because his 
neighbour ou the other side of the fence :s 
: one of I he careless sort and does not 
I realise that his neglect is a source of 
I greater worry and anxiety and possible 
loss to his neighbour than it is to himself. 
The present is the time w-hen these diseases 
become most active, therefore now- is the 
time to circumvent them. Old as the say- 
I ing is. and trite as old, I reiieat it here— 

“ Prevention is better than cure.” 

F. J. F. 

fiotes of the Week. 

May-flowering Tulip Golden Crown.— 

After growing many kinds I regard this as 
j one of the best. This spring in my garden 
some small bulbs planted two years ago in 
a dry, i>oor soil bloomed well. No garden 
should be without this and Gesneriana. If 
| another is needed, either Bouton d'Or or 
j White Sw'an may be added.— J. Chook. 

The Partridge-berry (Gaultlieria Shal- 
I Ion).—This pretty little rock shrub has 
been very full of flower this year. It looks 
well rambling among large stones, and soon 
forms a good-sized clump. It is quite easy 
: to grow' in a soil that is free from lime, but 
it seems to like to have stones buried about 
| the roots. The sprays of pink, bell-like 
! flowers among the glossy, leathery leaves 
I look very pretty and are alwovs admired. 

| —O. G. 

Pentstemon Scouleri. — Some of the 
shrubby Pentstemons have a habit of dying 
off after blooming—P. heteropbyllus, for 


strikes readily from cuttings.— North 
London. 

Roses in S.W. Scotland.—In a general 
way we expect a few blooms of Gloife do 
Dijon in May, but this year the first flowers 
could not be said to be fully oi»en till 
June 2nd. No doubt the cold and back¬ 
ward spring was responsible for this late¬ 
ness. On tiie same date the first bloom of 
Zf pliirin Drouliin was observed in a shel¬ 
tered nook formed by the angle of a south 
wall and a Peach case. The plants of 
Gloire de Dijon are respectively on the 
same wall and on the front of a green¬ 
house. Itoses, generally, appear to lie 
somewhat late this year.—W. McG., 

J Bulnuie. 

Dianthus barbatus magnificus.—Your 
i correspondent, “ D. W. H.,” asks for 
“other folks’ experience” alnnit Ibis 
I pretty .dwarf perennial Sweet William 
(June 21«t, 1019). It has grown beautifully 
here for many years. I have used it to 
edge long borders, and in July the bright 
cushions of crimson flowers are much ad¬ 
mired. The plants often grow over 1 foot 
wide in.one season. They generally look 
frostbitten and dingy in early spring, but 
i soon pick up and make fresh growth. 

Early in May they are pulled apart and 
I then replanted.—F. E. Li.oyd, Croyhcin, co. 

! /tV; common. 

Iris Prosper Langier.—Those who as yet 

have not grown this fine Iris will get an 
: idea of its value wdieu informed that it is 
I on the lint's of the old I. Jacquiniann In 
colour, though larger than it and a de¬ 
cided improvement to boot. It is of Hr* 
squnions set, having standards of a smoky - 
bronze colour and fall of an intense 
muroou-erimson with velvety lustre over 
I all. The style branches have much old 
I gold colour about them which, under th;> 
clouded bronze of tbe standards, show’s to 
decided advantage. As a garden plant it 
; appeals at a glance, though it is often the 
recipient of high praise when viewed at 
i close quarters.—E. J. 

Cistus Silver Pink.—The members of this 
race are precious among flowering shrubs 
albeit they are not the hardiest by any 
means—this clear self-pink form by no 
means the least good among them. It was 
shown before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 17th by Messrs. Illllier, 
w’lien it gained an Award of Merit. Tin* 
flowers are each 2 inches or so across and 
freely produced on the bushy-liabited ex¬ 
amples shown. Its parentage is not de¬ 
finitely know’ll, though it is believed to 
have resulted from C. villosus and C. 
cypriue. The leaves are of unusual thick¬ 
ness, green above and greyish beneath, the 
stems also grey.—S. S. 

The Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica) 
in Westmoreland..—I. ljpjjc^juxt returned 
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from a few weeks’ holiday in Ambleside, 
and was interested to see how freely this 
grew everywhere about the district—in old 
walls and in the paths as well as in gar¬ 
dens- One thing which struck me particu¬ 
larly was that it was never far from 
houses. I took particular notice after the 
idea suggested itself to me, and it was 
borne out wherever I went. I did a lot of 
walking, and although there was not a 
district where I did not find the Poppy 
growing freely, it was always in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of houses. I be¬ 
lieve some plants are “domestic” in their 
tastes, and possibly this Meeonopsis is one. 
—O. l\ C. 

Rubua arotjcus.— No matter what the 
weather is, this little Bramble always 
seems happy, and is one of the daintiest 
subjects for the rock garden—flowers and 
foliage and fruit, alike. No winter seems 
to hurt it, it rambles about in a peaty soil, 
either in sun or shade, spreading fairly 
rapidly, but never becoming aggressive, 
and giving plenty of its dainty little pink 
flowers throughout the summer. It is an 
ideal rock gardeu plant from every point 
of view, to my thinking, and from the time 
it first appears till late in the autumn, 
wiien its leaves take on a richer colouring, 
it, always gives me plea sine. It is one of 
those plants which can take care of them¬ 
selves, and require no coddling or special 
treatment.— N. L. 

Rose 8tar of Persia. —Of the new Roses 
shown before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June ITth this golden-yellow-' 
flowered hybrid of It. lutea was supreme. 
The flowers are each fully .‘1 inches across, 
semi-double, and. in addition to the colour 
named, the cluster of stamens of ail in- 
tenser yellow shade contributes to its good 
effect generally. It is a pillar sort, attain¬ 
ing, when fully grown, S feet to 10 feet 
high. Judging by the rich mass of flowers 
shown, tin- variety is free-flowering, its 
season of blossoming the end of May and 
early June. On seeing it, one could but 
wish that it wore more continuous in its 
flowering, though a variety of such beauty 
and individuality cannot but find a place 
in most collections*. It is being distributed 
in the coming autumn. The Rev. J. II. 
Pemberton is the raiser.- S. V. S. 

Lon i sera ciliosa.1 covers of choice- 
flowering climbers will welcome the re- 
apiK-aranee of this hitherto very rare 
species. It comes from Western North 
America, a ml was first introduced nearly a 
century ago, though now for many years 
exceedingly fare in gardens. Ou June 17th 
last Lady Burney sent a line bunch of its 
flowers to the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
fortnightly meeting, when an Award of 
Merit was granted it. Its flowers are of 
the flame or orange-scarlet, type of colour, 
quite distinct from aught else in the genus. 
A twining-habited Honeysuckle of the L 
sempervirens group, the ovate leaves an' 
conspicuously glaucous beneath and 
minutely hairy at the margins. It is re¬ 
putedly one of Ihe hardiest of the race, 
lienee there appears no reason why it may 
not soon be forthcoming in plentv.— 
E. II. J. 

Iris Hamadan.- This, one of the Michael 
Foster hybrids, is a cross between I. para- 
doxa and I. pallida, and, as might have 
been expected from such a combination, a 
remarkable hybrid. I. pallida has, doubt¬ 
less, exerted its influence in the directions 
of vigour, stature, flower size, and free¬ 
dom, it being reputedly one of the freest- 
flowering <»f the set. The influence of the 
other parent is clearly seen in Ihe colour, 
and unmistakably so in the rich violet- 
purple of the falls anil the prominent black 
board a notable feature in I. paradoxa— 
only relieved by ^pu-gple reticuhijf ions on a 
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white ground at the sides. The standards 
are deep violet, a sort of compromise be¬ 
tween the colours of the parents. Tlu> 
hybrid is a good grower. The garden 
value of these hybrids is that, being May- 
flowering, they follow on the heels of the 
Regelio-Cyclus set, and, appearing before 
the “Flag” section, are as welcome as 
they are ornamental and interesting.— 
E. 11. J. 

Gentiana verna in N. London.— I had 

softie seeds of this sent me eotne two or 
three years ago and sowed them in a 4-inch 
pot , and they came up “ like Cress.” I 
left them in the i>ot, intending to plant 
them out when I had time, but the war 
, was on, and Potatoes and other similarly 
prosaic items occupied all my gardening 
! time, and the Gentian remained uaplanted 
and all crowded together in the pot for two 
years. This spring, however, to my great 
surprise, I noticed some buds forming, and 
In due course no less than nine of the 
lovely little blossoms appeared. They had 
not been covered with glass during the 
winter, nor had any care whatever been 
! taken of them, they simply remained in 
the pot where they had been sown, 
plunged in ashes, and I should have thrown 
them away if I had wanted their room, 
thinking that, being so crowded up ami 
the robts no doubt all matted together, 
they would be useless.—N. L. 
i 

The Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum).— 
This is one of those plants which, in our 
| climate, seems as if it must have protec¬ 
tion from w inter damp to be at all satis- j 
factory—at least, that is my exi>erience. | 
I grow it on a dry. well-drained ledge high | 
up in the lock garden, but though 1 do not 
think I have ever actually lost any plants 
through the winter, a wet winter iiivarl- J 
ably leaves them so weakened that they 
! take a long time to recover. I dislike 
covering up plants with a sheet of glass in 
the winter, but there are some things, like 
. the woolly Andros.iees and Onosma, which 
! almost refuse to flourish and flower pro¬ 
perly unless so treated, and they are so 
lovely that it is worth taking the necessary 
trouble with them. Onosma tauricum is 
1 otherwise quite an easy doer for a Jiondon 
rock garden, enjoying a very gritty and 
limy soil, and throwing up its lovely golden 
drops in great profusion. It is very easily 
liroi'agated from cuttings taken off with a 
heel and struck under glass in the spring, 

! but I have never had it rii>eii seed.—W. O. 

Hardy Ferns.— I can fully endorse the 
j opinions expressed by the writer on 
1 “ Hardy Ferns ” (page &!1) as to the suit¬ 
ability of these plants for furnishing 
, heavily-shaded and in other ways unde- 
! si ruble spots. For many years I was a 
resident in a part of I^oiulon where fogs, 
smoky atmosphere, heavy shade, and the 
ravages of oats made plant-growing an ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult matter. On one side of 
the courtyard, digniliod l\v the name of a 
garden, there was one border which never 
had a glinij^e of the sun. This I planted 
with varieties of the I^uly Fern, not the 
| poor depaoperated kinds, but those as free 
and vigorous as the type itself, which last 
was freely represented. Year after year 
these used to form a delightful feature, 
and jierhaps do so still, for on leaving the 
i neighbourhood 1 allowed the Ferns to re¬ 
main for the benefit of my successor. In 
order to supply a little hit of colour I 
planted some bulbs of Scilla campanulata 
i among the Ferns, and during the two or 
; three seasons before I left they proved very 
I satisfactory.—-W. T. 

Cheiranthus Pamela Pershouse.— This is 
a new hybrid i>crenninl Wallflower which 
has resulted from tin* crossing of C. alpinus 
and (\ Allioni, the former the seed parent 


and which has doubtless endowed the new¬ 
comer with its good perennial character¬ 
istics. The flowering and flower charac¬ 
ters are those of G. Allioni much improved, 
the blooms larger and of even a richer 
orange colour. It was shown by the raiser 
on June 17th, though in much finer form 
on May 27th last, when first presented for 
the certificate of merit now granted it. 
Owing to absence of information concern¬ 
ing its manner of growth the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
expressed a wish to see it again. It was 
now stated that the plant had proved quite 
hardy without protection in the not too 
favourable district of Mali ins, lienee it 
should prove of much worth, an acquisi¬ 
tion among dwarf-growing and early- 
flowering subjects. The plants are bushy 
and about a foot high. It was shown by 
Mr. E. Marsden Jones, Tilston Rectory, 
Maliwis.— E. II. Jenkins. 

8hrubs in 8. Devon.— “South Devon’s” 
remarks concerning “ Shrubs in S. Devon ” 
iu Gardening of May 10th (p. 22S) have in¬ 
terested me, as I make a sociality of 
flowering shrubs here, where we are on 
sandy soil, P»00 feet up, rather exposed to 
the prevalent, south-westerly winds. There 
N a good supply of peat in the woods. 
Rhododendrons, Holly, Yew, and Beech 
do well here. My object In writing, in 
response to “ S. Devon’s ” kind offer of 
advice, is to ask if he is able to grow 
Oesalipinia Gilliesii apd Viburnum odora- 
tfssimuui, and. If so, what treatment they 
require? Three examples of the former 
planted against west walls have failed to 
survive one winter, and two of the latter 
planted in different borders have also died 
in their first year. I do not give any pro¬ 
tect Ion to any of my plants. If they can¬ 
not survive without coddling they must 
make room for others which cun. Clero- 
dendron tiicliotomuiu and Flagiantlius 
Lyalli are both nice shrubs and quite 
hardy, and if “ S. Devon ” has not Lychnis 
Visearia flore-pleno spleudens in his flower 
borders I recommend it to him.— Stuart 
M. Samuel, Nutley, Sussex. 

Fothergilla major.— This is a native of 
Eastern N. America, and forms an erect 
bush 0 feet or more high, increasing in 
diameter by numerous branches springing 
from the base. The young wood is covered 
by short, soft, hairs. The leaves iu autumn 
assume a beautiful golden hue severe 1 
weeks before they fall. The flowers are 
borne in terminal heads from main and 
side shoots during May and early June, 
the conspicuous part being the white, 
thread-like stamens. It should be grown 
in light, moist, loamy soil, to which a little 
pent has been added. Cuttings of Imlf- 
ri)K* shoots inserted In sandy soil in a close 
frame in July root freely, and goon grow 
Into nice plants. Although known in Eng¬ 
lish gardens nearly 1.7Q years ago, it was 
lost until reintroduced in 1002, and it is hy¬ 
lic means a well-known shrub. There is a 
better-known species, F. CardenI, or F. 
alnifolia, as It is sometimes called, but 
that is a much weaker and less erect 
plant, rarely exceeding n feet in height. 
Neither is it so effective, for the in¬ 
florescences are smaller, and not l>orne so 
freely. It has some considerable autumn 
beauty, however, for the leaves turn red¬ 
dish before they fall.—D. 

Escallonla langleyensls.— This beautiful 
hybrid Escallonla is more than usually at¬ 
tractive this season. There is a large 
specimen here clothing an ugly fence in my 
small suburban garden, and now in flower 
it is the admiration of everyone. The main 
branches are secured to the fence, and tin* 
secondary ones allowed to dispose them¬ 
selves at will. Being naturally of a grace¬ 
ful, semi-pendulous habit of growth, thov 
Original from 
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are, iii this way, seen at their very best. 
These branches are wreathed for a con¬ 
siderable distance with bright carmine- l 
rose-coloured blossoms. This Eseallonia j 
was raised at Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at 
Langley, hence the si>ecific flame. The 
I«i rents were the crimson-flowered E. 
inacrantha, an evergreen kind, and E. 
Philippiana, a white-flowered species 
which is quite deciduous. Escallonia 
langleycnsis is often referred to as an 
evergreen, but this character cannot be 
claimed for my large specimen. In March 
there was not a single green leaf on it. 
though a good many of the dead leaves 
still remained attached to the branches. 
With the return of spring young leaves 
were pushed out wholesale, to be followed | 
later on by a great profusion of bloom.— ! 
K. It. W. 

Plagianthus Lyalli.— This shrub is most 
closely allied to Hibiscus syriacus and 
Abutilon vitifolium amongst hardy shrubs, I 
but it Is. quite distinct from either. A 
native of New Zealand, it is hardier than 
most of 1 lie shrubs from that country, ; 
giving excellent results in the oi>en ground j 
near London. Once or twice during the • 
last twenty-live years the branches have 
been cut to the ground-line by severe frost, | 
but in each case new growth has appeared 
from the rootstock. In New Zealand it 
grows into a large bush or small tree 20 j 
feet to 30 feet high. Here it is more 
familiar ns a spreading bush 8 feet to 
10 feet high. The white flowers are pen¬ 
dent from slender stems, several blooms 
being borne together from buds in the leaf- 
axils of the current year’s growth. Each | 
flower is about 1£ inches across, with a 
central cluster of yellow stamens. As the 
flowers are borue freely a well-developed 
NI>ecimen during late June and July is very 
beautiful. It succeeds best in light, warm, 
loamy soil containing leaf-mould, and 
where it cannot be grown in the open 
ground it may be expected to succeed 
against a wall with an east, south, or west 
aspect. When seeds can be procured they 
should be used for propagation. Other- , 
wise plants may be raised from layered I 
branches. Cuttings can be rooted, although 
they are often difficult to deal with.—I). 

♦ Primula Sieboldi.— 1 am indebted to 
Mr. Jenkins for details of his experiences 
with tills Primula (p. 302), and shall be 
happy to try the bog treatment, though I t 
rather think I lost a good many plants a , 
few years ago from what I thought iiiust 
have been winter dampness. Further¬ 
more, I am not alone in recommending a 
t' well-drained soil ” Mr. Robinson, in 
I be English Flower Garden,” says of P. 
Sieboldi:—‘‘ They are impatient of exces¬ 
sive moisture, and «wlien put in oi)en 
ground should be planted in well-drained 
soil, or In raised positions in the rock 
garden.” He also suggests 44 free loam ■ 
and grit to keep it open,” as well as leaf I 
soil and old manure. Mr. Farrer de¬ 
scribes the species growing on rocky | 
Judges in Japan, and tells us how well , 
they do in any ordinary well-fed border. 

I could quote others whose exjicrieuce np- I 
4 pears to have been similar to the above j 
and my own, and those who grow 4 P. i 
Sieboldi in pots almost invariably advise 
lighter compost than one would give to I 
most Primulas. A* to depth of planting, 1 
I always find that if the rliizomatous [ 
roots are buried they soou arrive at or 
near the surface, and keep on rising, no 
matter how often they may be top-dressed, 
which suggests, to my mind, a desire on 
the part of the plant for surface-rooting. 
If I gave the height of P. Sieboldi as 44 G 
inches,” .it was an obvious error, and I 
should have thought Mr. Jenkins w’ould 
have recognised ir ar'such.—A. T.TJ. | 
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DWARF BEAN NE PLUS ULTRA. 

I DornT whether this kind has ever been 
surpassed for early forcing and the open , 
ground. I>ust year a friend of mine sowed I 


Beans, and they may be obtained in many 
ways at little cost. They may be grow’ii 
in boxes or pots, or be sown in pits and 
frames. After trying most ways I think 






Dwarf French Bean Ne Plus Ultra . 


it early under glass, and obtained fine 
Beans in six weeks from the time of sow¬ 
ing. During the past forty years many 
good kinds have been introduced. 
Osborne’s and Fulmer’s Forcing were 
excellent, but I doubt if either equalled 
Ne Pins Ultra. Few vegetables arc more 
appreciated in early spring than Dw’arf 


S-inch pots give the best results. I prefer 
to half till the i>ots with soil, then sow’ the 
seed, and w’lien the seedlings are in the 
rough loaf to fill up the pots. Although 
sent out many years ago, it is as popular 
nowr as then. In the open there is no 
better sort for early sowing or for late 
autumn use. Q r jgj ra | f rom G. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OP 
SUMMER-SOWN VEGETABLES. ! 
At a meeting of the Southampton and Dis¬ 
trict Gardener*’ Society on Thursday even- j 
ing, .Tune J9th, a highly interesting and I 
instructive lecture on “Summer-Sown! 
Vegeta hies ’’ was delivered by Mr. W. F. j 
Giles. Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ vegetable j 
expert. The welcome break in the recent ' 
long drought has boon most opportune, for j 
the supply of vegetables would otherwise 
have been greatly curtailed were it not; 
possible to augment the supply by crops j 
raised from seeds sown during the coming j 
month. So impressed by the lecture were 
the members of the Southampton Society t 
that they determined to institute this year j 
a competition for the best three dishes of ! 
vegetables grown from seed sown after : 
July 5th. In this connection it may he j 
remembered that Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, j 
J.I\, F.L.S., V.M.H., had the honour of 
delivering a lecture dealing with the same j 
subject before the members of the Itoval j 
Horticultural Society in October last, en¬ 
titled “ How the Amateur May Secure * 
Three Successive Crops of Vegetables in 
Twelve Months Without the Aid of Glass 
or of Heat.” This paper api>cars in the i 
current number of the Royal Horticultural j 
Society’s Journal, and we strongly advise j 
all who have a copy of the “Journal” to 
read it. Those who cannot do so will be j 
interested to know that it has now been ; 
reprinted, by permission of the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and a 
copy of the pamphlet may he obtained from 
the Reading linn. 

ASPARAGUS Fiaftl SEED. 

As I generally cut the Asparagus myself | 
in the early part of the season I allowed a 
number of the best shoots to remain. In 
due course these had a stick put to them, 
tj*ing the growths to this to protect them 
from rough winds. From these quite early j 
in the seas >n a lot of line berries was oh- 1 
tabled. These were stored in a cold place 
till spring, when they were sown on an 
open piece of land that had been growing 
oilier crcps. In March the ground was 
worked down line and the seed sowrf in 
drills 2 foot apart. By the autumn the 
seedlings had made lint* growth, many of 
them 2 feet high. During the summer the 
plants were thinned to 8 inches apart. | 
When the winter approached a light dress¬ 
ing of rough leaf-mould or anything to pro¬ 
tect the young plants was given. In the 
third year, if the roots were not needed 
the following season for forcing, a limited 
amount was cut, some of the best growths i 
being retained. In the fourth season the ! 
roots were at their best for forcing, and I 
always found these young plants gave 
bettor results than lifting old beds. 

With the shortage of labour in gardens, 
sowing the seed and allowing the seedlings 
to remain to form ]>ermancm beds are to 
be recommended. Where the soil is light 
and sandy it pays to give the beds a good 
mulching to conserve moisture and pro¬ 
tect the growth in early spring. 

_Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Turnip Red Globe.— This is among the 
boat white-fleshed kinds. This past year I 
grew several kinds to try their keeping 
powers during the winter. When pulled 
they were stored under a wall with just 
enough protection to keep them from 
freezing. About the middle of February 
Rod Globe and Snowball were cooked. I 
found Red Globe much the better, being 
more solid and it bad not lost its sweet¬ 
ness. These wen* sown at tin* same time-- 
early in July on ground on which rota¬ 
tors had Im*o!i growing. The roots were 
stored early In November.— West Surrey. 


FERNS. j 

FERN CULTURE. j 

The things which seem to me of import- ; 

a nee are aspect, shelter, ilraiuage, and j 
moisture. With the iiossible exception of 
moisture, which involves more than water¬ 
ing, these requisites can be provided by 
anyone anywhere. The sovereign import¬ 
ance of * 

AsrErr was borne in upon me by a signal j 
failure. I wanted to have native Feins in ! 
front of one of my greenhouses. The 
greenhouse faced nearly south. This was 
a difficulty,-but I expected to be able to j 
overcome it by raising the ground on the ' 
side furthest from the house, and so [• 
causing it to slope northwards. I did j 
more; I raised a rough wall some 2\ feet j 
at the outer edge of the bed, and with its j 
help both exaggerated the slope and i 
lessened the effect of the sun. The result J 
was complete failure. The Ferns not only! 
would not .flourish, they would not even\ 
exist. 1 sus[K*ct that the refraction of the I 
sun’s rays from the front of the bouse . 
must have contributed to the catastrophe; 
the Ferns would probably have lived if the 
house had been removed. But the exjierl- j 
enee made It. plain Hint for success aspect j 
was of high imiiortauce. In any Ferneries ! 
made since, I have chosen aspects which | 
looked either to the north or the past. j 

Shelter. —That Ferns must he sheltered : 
from wind, and prefer being sheltered from ' 
sun comes home to everyone who notes the , 
natural sites in which they llouHsh most. ' 
There are some apparent exceptions, .such j 
as Polypodium vulgnre, which contrives to j 
live even on the wind-swept, sun-scorched 
tops of walls. Even the exception, liow- j 
ever, is apparent rather than real, for the j 
Polypodium of the wall is as different from j 
his cousin of the dell as is the half-starved ! 
jH>ny of the mountain from his sleek . 
brother in the stall. To 

Drain\ce I attach very great import¬ 
ance. Occasionally I have thought that a 
pot. siieoimon did hotter when tlie water j 
percolated slowly. I should not, however, 
•like to prows this opinion, and In all my 1 
outdoor planting special precautions are | 
taken for good drainage. This was im¬ 
pressed upon me by another failure. Wish¬ 
ing to decorate a well-sheltered lyit flat 
o]H*nlng in a shrubl>ery, I filled it with i 
Polystichums and Lastrcns, healthy divi 
sions of the usual crested and fingered 
tyjjes. Some of them dwindled away; none j 
of them flourished. That Ferns will grow 
well when the ground is flat Is certain, but 
for success, either si»eclal preparation is 
, necessary, or ehse the soil must he natur- 
! ally well drained. As mine Is heavy and 
i drains very slowly I have learned to 
! counteract its defects by throwing up 
| mounds and planting on their side; if for 
1 any reason, such ns complete shelter, or 
decorat ivo effect, I want to have iny speci¬ 
men low, the difficulty is surmounted by I 
I deep digging and a French drain. j 

Moisture, as has been said, implies | 
much more than watering. Except when I 
Ferns are newly planted, the artificial | 
watering-pot is not used in my Ferneries. | 
| This, no doubt, is largely due to the com- I 
' pnrative moisture of our climate, but even | 
in dry places a good deal can he done to ! 
■ retard evaluation, and thus produce the j 
| moist atmosphere in which Ferns luxuri- ] 
ate. My plan is to intersect the Ferneries 
with hedges of ornamental shrubs, 
Veronicas, Eucryphias, Spira*as, etc. By 
. their help the Ferns are kept from sun. 
and damp is encouraged both under and . 


above ground. It will have been noticed 
that in enumerating tlie chief requisites 
for the successful growth of Ferns nothing 
was said about 

Soil. This was deliberate, for my belief 
is that, if all else is right, it matters little 
about the soil. My experience had long 
IKJiuted in this direction; it was finally 
confirmed by an experiment which I shall 
describe. For some seasons I had been 
improving the kitchen garden by digging 
up the yellow clay, where it came too near 
Hie surface. The excavated clay was 
thrown Into an unused corner which faced 
north and east. After a while atmo¬ 
spheric action told, and the clay began to 
grow rank weeds. Then occurred the 
thought, why should it not grow Ferns? 
As time permitted, the heap was shaped 
into miniature ranges of hills and shel¬ 
tered valleys; the valleys were drained, 
and shrubs were put along the highest 
pa rts of the ridges. Then the Ferns were 
planted, somewhat nervously at first, but 
afterwards with more confidence. In the 
case of the more important specimens, 
holes the size of a large flower-i»ot were 
filled with a sandy maiden loam, perhaps 
the host of all mediums, when selection \» 
possible; the only other assistance given 
was a top-dressing of burnt garden refuse?. 
The result lias been uniform and complete 
success; no difference is to be observed be¬ 
tween the specimens put in with maiden 
loam and those planted in what had been 
yellow clay. The whole makes at once the 
most Interesting and most luxuriant of my 
half-dozen Ferneries. 

It Is never wise to deduce rules from 
limited experiments, and therefore I must 
not be understood as recommending my 
friends to plant in yellow clay, but I am 
quite prepared to maintain that no one 
need deny himself a Fernery because he 
cannot command the luxury of leaf-mould 
or sandy loam. As for the rest, I accept 
the rules which prescribe the lightest of 
composts for Polyiwxliuras, and I comply 
with the suggestion that both Scolopen- 
drium* and I'olypodiums like lime; I sus¬ 
pect, however, that neither of them re¬ 
quires it. The only other general rule of 
which I am aware in this connection Is 
that Bleclmums abhor lime.—II. Kixos- 
mill Moore, D.D., in ISritisti Fern Gazette. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sowing Fern spores.— To the admirable 
instructions for raising Ferns from spores 
(page 311) there is but one item to which 
attention may well be directed. It Is that 
Fern spores are so exceedingly minute and 
light that they are carried for some dis¬ 
tance with the least breath of air. Further¬ 
more, many of them often remain on the 
hands of the sower, so that when another 
kind is dealt with spores of that, previously 
sown will crop up in unexpected places. 
For many years I raised large quantities 
of Ferns from spores, and to prevent mix¬ 
ing I took Hie following precautions:— 
The i>ots were all got ready in the shed 
attached to the propagating-hou6e, and the 
number required for one sort was then 
taken into that structure. The correct 
number of pots having been sown, they 
were taken quite away to the,other end of 
the propagating-house, and I then care¬ 
fully wiped my hands with a dry duster 
before the next kind was dealt with. My 
first attempts resulted in a very mixed lot, 
but after experience I obtained them very 
true to name. Nephrodium inolle and some 
of the Gymnogrammas are among the 
worst of Ferns to come up where they are 
not required.—W. T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


GROWING TUBEROSES. 

The culture of Tuberoses is very simple, 
lirid yet, even when good bulbs are pro¬ 
cured. tliej’ are often a failure at the hands 
<»f amateur growers. Without well-ripened 
and heavy bulbs no culture, however good, 
will produce satisfactory results. When 
received, the bulbs must be thinly spread 
out In a cool, dry store, especially if they 
have to be kept for late work. The earli¬ 
est batch should be i>ottod in a size only 
just largo enough to take them easily, and 


allowing them to get a little dry, and then 
covering the pots with ashes. A single 
porting may be made to supply plants for 
forcing over a considerable season, as they 
may be drawn out as required, and will be 
making root in the meantime. The latest 
batch must be kept out of the soil as long 
j as possible, and when seen to be starting 
I to grow, potted and brought on as slowly 
as possible in a cool house. In every case 
! it Is of the utmost importance that the 
| atmosphere be kept moist and tjie plants 


they grow up all around the main stem and 
rob it of nutriment, often to the extent of 
preventing the main stem from developing, 
when the plant is, of course, useless. 
Owing to the amount of water the plants 
require, drainage should have special at¬ 
tention, and the crocks may be covered 
with a little rough leaf-mould, Moss, or 
other material. They grow freely enough 
in a mixture of light sandy loam, well- 
decayed horse-manure, and leaf-mould, 
with a good sprinkling of silver sand. A 
little of the sand may with advantage be 
placed around the base of the bulbs, and 
the soil should be finished with the top of 
the latter well out of it. 

For indoor decoration and grouping in 
the conservatory it is often an advantage 
to have plants in the smallest possible 
sized pots.- The spikes will not be so fine 
in these, but they will be very useful if the 
soil is kept moist from the time it is filled 
with roots and those are well fed from the 
surface. Any good manure will do for this 
purpose, occasional waterings with soot- 
water being helpful to the foliage. 


IIT'ME.V ELEGAXS. 

Among plants which now appear to Ik* for¬ 
gotten may be included Humea clegans, 
which at one time used to be in request as 
a centre plant, for beds in the flower gar¬ 
den, and which was usually a success. 
After flowering tin plants are of no fur¬ 
ther use, and fresh stock must he raised 
The end ot* June or the beginning of July 
is a good time at which to sow, for to do 
II elegans justice it requires almost a 
twelvemonth from the time of sowing till 
the plants are put out. Sow the seeds, 
which are minute, in a pan, having pre¬ 
viously watered the soil, and after sowing 
place a sheet of glass over the pan ami 
si and it i n a cold frame, where it will not 
receive too much sun. Water with judg¬ 
ment, and prick off into similar pans as 
soon as the seedlings can he handled. 
Transfer them before they get crowded 
into 4-lnch pots, and grow in the cold 
frame until September. At that time re- 
! pot into flinch pots, and remove to q cool 
greenhouse during the winter and spring. 
Harden oft.* at the end of May, and plant 
out in mid-June. II. clegans is also valu- 
I able when grown in the greenhouse. When 
intended for that purpose, the plants may 
be transferred from fi-inch pots into 0-inch 
| pots in March, being afterwards given the 
usual treatment accorded to greenhouse 
plants. The inflorescence is very light, 
and graceful, while the foliage has a pun¬ 
gent hut not disagreeable odour when 
rubbed against or bruised. The leaves are 
a little inclined to be glutinous, and it is 
j said that some persons are affected by 
touching them' similarly to those who 
handle Primula obconicn. For the truth 
oi t his T cannot vouch, but I have heard 
of cases in which II. elegans was blamed 
for causing eruptions of the skin. 


Tuberose The Pearl. 


allow’ of a little fine soil being placed 
around them—this because it will be neces¬ 
sary to push them into growth almost at 
once. It is usually the least satisfactory 
lot. Placed over a moderate heat the top 
grow’th soon begins to show, and the young 
leaves may grow about 4 inches high be¬ 
fore giving a shift into 5-iueli pots, these 
being quite large enough for forced bulbs. 
The roots will probably not have made 
much progress. If they have, so much the 
bettor, of course, as the spikes will ulti¬ 
mately he stronger. Wntpr sparingly at 
the root and keep the atmosphere very 
moist and warm. For those required later, 
a better plan is to pot at once into the 
flowering size, and stand the pots in a cool, 
dry house or shod, watering thorn once, 
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looked over for insects occasionally. It is 
best to keep them out of fruit-houses if 
possible, for no plant that is grown is more 
liable to be infested by red spider. This 
pest is sure to attack the young foliage. 
If not taken in hand at once it will rapidly 
overrun the entire plant and prove an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance in the houses. The only 
thing to be done is to prevent the pest from 
spreading when it is first noticed; this is 
done by frequently syringing the plants 
with soft water and vaporising the house 
as often as convenient. The foliage is so 
tender that sponging, unless very carefully 
done, leads to damage. 

The bulbs are usually furnished with a 
lot of small offsets, and these should be 
picked or cut off before potting, as if left 


A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Under glass.— Cinerarias may now go 
into 5-incli pots—that is, Ihose intended for 
early work. I find that these, wdien estab¬ 
lished, take no harm when plunged in an 
ash bed out of doors, protecting them, of 
course, from the effects of excessively wet 
days. Repot Celosias and si ill give them 
a little bottom heat. A batch of Tuberoses 
put in round about this time is useful in 
September, and the tubers can be started 
freely in a Melon pit. Withhold water 
until growth is visible. Prick off Calceo¬ 
larias into pans, and keep in a cold-frame, 
shading during sunny days. 
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FRUIT. 


PEACH-TREES AFTER FORCING. 

Tins is the time wlierj the trees are apt io I 
get neglected, either from want of water j 
at the roots or through being overrun with I 
insects—two evils the grower must .guard i 
against. Trees which are neglected at this 
time will never succeed well, for if insects 
should gain the upi>er hand the premature 
loss of foliage will be the result, and will ! 
surely lead to bud-dropping later on. There 
cannot be any question as to the ndvisa- i 
bility of exposing the trees as much as 
l>ossible, but the wood of these early trees 
can he over-ripened. If the wood he fairly 
well ripened, the longer 4he leaves are re¬ 
tained in reason the better. Trefcs on open 
walls rarely lose their leaves very early, 
as generally it is the latter part of Novem¬ 
ber, or even into December, before they all 
part readily; yet this does not prevent the 
tree from forming fruit-buds and flowering 
most profusely. In many of the more 
modern structures it Is quite evident that 
insufficient ventilation is provided. The re¬ 
sult of this is that the structures remain 
very hot and dry throughout warm days. 
Although it. is only on rare occasions nowa¬ 
days that the roof lights of early Peach- 
houses can be removed bodily throughout 
the summer months, the least which can 
be done is to let down I he roof lights as far 
as they will go, and also open the front 
ventilators to the same extent. If the 
borders be kept well moistened, and the 
foliage also well syringed two or three 
times a week, tlie leaves will remain fresh | 
to the last. When leaves commence to fall 
early it is a sure sign that something is 
wrong, either through drought or insect 
agency. Red spider is one of the worst j 
insects to contend against, this very 
quickly sucking the life’s blood out. of the 
leaves, with the result that they drop pre- j 
maturely. With any Insects present, care 
must be taken in the use of insecticides, or 
the remedy will prove as bad as the evil, ! 
the leaves dropping very quickly. If red 
spider should be present, the .safest remedy 
is to work a double handful of sulphur into i 
a 3-gallon can of soft water. By working 1 
the sulphur through a piece of muslin it 
mixes readily with the water, and may be 
evenly distributed over tbe foliage through 
a syringe. This should be left on for a 
few days, and the trees heavily syringed 
afterwards. Tobacco-water is a good 
remedy for thrips, but I am also very 
partial to a decoction of quassia chips and 
soft-soap. A pound of each boiled for ten 
minutes, and afterwards strained, will be 
sufficient to make a dozen or fourteen 
gallons. The old remedies of Tobacco- 
water, Gishurst compound, and the decoc¬ 
tion of quassia chips and soft-soap are hard 
to beat. Where scale is present little can 
be done until the leaves arc on the point of 
falling, for any insecticide applied strong 
enough would cause more leaves to fall 
prematurely tliruiA^io grower -bargained 
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for, but the remedies, for otlvpr insects 
would check its progress until more vigor¬ 
ous measures could be adopted. 

With these early trees the cutting out of 
the old fruiting wood or such as is not 
required for extension should be deferred 
until later on in the season, as, unlike tlm 
later trees, the extra wood won 1<1 lie of 
more benefit than otherwise. Also.pay par- | 
tieulnr attention to the watering^ .not sur¬ 
face driblets, but thorough soatdngs, apply¬ 
ing them through a mulch of stable litter, ! 
this latter being of more benefit than layers j 
of cow-manure and such like, these closing 
up the surface and so preventing that aera¬ 
tion so essential for the well-being of the 
trees. If the soil is known to be rather I 
exhausted or of a windy description, then 
frequent applications of clarified liquid 
would be of benefit, but any indiscriminate 1 
use of liquid-manure is positively injurl- ! 

I ous, it having the effect of souring the soil. : 

' Rain or ikjihI water is the best, sufficient 
! being given to thoroughly moisten the 
. whole border. By attending to the above 
I rules in the cultivation of Peaches under 
glass, the trees will remain healthy and 
retain their leaves to the last. Instead of j 
the early dropping of the leaves being a 
criterion that it is through the w’ood being ' 
in a satisfactory condition, it Is just the i 
j reverse. T. 


OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

Surely there is no fruit when in a neg¬ 
lected state that responds so quickly to 
practical treat meat as the Vine. When I i 
came hero in the autumn of 1912 I found I 
at the base of a south-east wall, scattered j 
about, on tlie ground, sundry straggling I 
line rods, and tin? first impression was* 
to clear the old plant away and put some¬ 
thing else in : hut the recollection of the 
very fair returns obtained sometimes from 
outdoor Vines in the South d#’England In¬ 
duced me to reconsider the matter. I 
cut the straggling ennes back to a firm, 
plump bud, secured them to the wall at 
regular intervals, and when a start was 
made In the spring I let this bud go clean 
aw^iy. removing all the others. A couple 
of feet has beeh left on each rod each 
season at. pruning time, and 1 have now' 
half-a-dozen canes that will give me, all 
| being well, in the autumn of 1919 about 
! fifty bunches. Small, of course, in .tlie 
i berry, but still, with a little thinning, ai- 
| lent Ion to stopping, and an occasional 
dusting of sulphur where there is a sus- 
pleion of mildew, they are of fair size, 

I and very sweet and italatnble. The 
| natural soil growing all fruits well, I 
J did not think any renewal was neces¬ 
sary, but I removed the surface soil after 
| the leaves were all down in the autumn, 

I and put on a good surface mulching of 
; horse droppipgs. As above noted, mildew’ 
is an enemy to be reckoned with in out- | 
door Gni* culture, but I think it may be 


anticipated iu a great measure if Ike 
foliage is kept W’ell thinned, somewhat on 
the lines one would deaT with Vines under 
glass. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mulberries dropping.— One of my Mul¬ 
berry-trees (about 20 years to 25 years old 
and usually a magnificent fruit-bearer) this 
year apjiears to be likely to entirely fail in 
the fruit. All the berries, instead of 
plumping up, seem to be turning into little 
light things more like catkins and dropping 
off. I have three Mulberry-trees iu differ¬ 
ent parts of the garden, and the other two 
are apparently quite right and likely to 
l$ear large crops. Can you kindly give me 
qny hints as to' the probable reason of the 
failure?— H. G. Lewin. 

[That your Mulberry-tree roots are 
suffering either from drought, just at tlie 
fruiting time, or from want of manure, 
seems to be the cause of tlie fruits falling 
prematurely. Naturally, these trees like a 
position where tlie soil is just moderately 
moist and retentive. We advise you to 
give the roots a heavy watering now and 
once or twice during the summer, liecausc 
It will materially help the fruit-buds to 
plump up and become fertile. Also place 
round the tree a heavy mulch of long 
manure to lie during the summer. That 
should extend some 4 feet or 5 feet from 
the stem. You should, if tlie summer be 
dry, give a thorough soaking to the roois 
once or twice whilst the fruits are 
swelling.] 

Fruit garden. —Test the soil of fruit wall 
borders within 3 feet of the base of the 
wall, and thoroughly soak with water if 
found at all dry. This advice is particu¬ 
larly applicable to Apricots, Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Plums, ana Cherries. Many a 
crop of fruit lias been lost through inat¬ 
tention to this matter. Look round newly 
grafted trees, and sec that clay daubs are 
not cracking open, and admitting air to 
the scionis. Fill in such cracks with fresh 
clay, and tie Mess over them afterwards, 
to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. 
Rub off young grow ths l>eing pushed out 
from the stocks while in an incipient stage, 
and so prevent undue loss of sap. Keep 
a keen look-out on the fruit trees pre¬ 
viously mentioned for* caterpillars and 
aphides. The presence of the former is 
denoted in regard to Apricots by the 
leaves assuming a rolled and tw’isted ap-i 
pea ranee. A smart pressure of -such 

rolled-up leaves betwixt the finger and 
thumb suffices to despatch this pest. With 
regard to anhides, if Tobacco pow der is ap¬ 
plied directly any of the insects are found, 
they can be, if not entirely destroyed, kept 
in check until an insecticide may be safely 
applied. Proceed with the disbudding of 
Peaches and Nectarines on fine mornings, 
or when the weather is warm, omitting the 
operation when it is cold and sunJess. 
Commence by removing the surpJus shoots 
at the extremities of the trees, and work 
gradually down to the centres. Shoots 
having good, well-placed fruits a.t then- 
base should be pinched back to the third 
Leaf. If the set is a good one, aJl b-adly 
placet] aud small or weak-looking fruits 
should be rubbed off, to encourage those 
retained to, swell the more speedily.— 
A. W. 

Plum Dymond.— While this Plum does 
quite w-ell in favoured localities as a bush 
in the open, it is very much more certain 
and the fruits are of better quality .when 
it is grown upon a south or west wall. In 
such a position individual fruits may at¬ 
tain to the size of those of Tond’s Seedling 
—they are of a fine blue colour and carry 
n splendid bloom. Unfortunately, its size 
and appearance are its chief assets, for 
Dymond is of little value if used in other 
ways than for jam or for cooking.—A 
Scottish G|^ rQm 
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OUTDOOR 

NARCISSUS PR INC EPS. 
Feiuiaps of all the trumpet Daffodils that 
are forced into flower early in the year, 
that above named is seen in the greatest 


PltAflTS. 

early batches in particular, hinges very 
largely—not on artificial heat ns many 
have found to their cost—but rather upon 
weather conditions, and the prevalence or 


reduced appreciably, and that those re¬ 
sponsible, meanwhile, possess their souls 
with patience. If this* be done it will be 
found that the crop will be more quickly 
responsive to applied heat with the return 
of normal conditions, and, after all, in the 
circumstances, it is the only logical way. 

•Apart from its good forcing attributes it 



abundance, being cheap and suited to 
forcing generally. It is not so early as 
the “Tenby Daffodil” (X. obvallaris) or 
so responsive as Golden Spur, but, follow¬ 
ing these or appearing in the latter’s train 


when this is treated as a first early, it may, 
by intelligent treatment in practised hands, 
be had in fknver from about the middle to 
the end of January. Progress in the forc¬ 
ing of these bulbs, however, and the 
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Narcissus princcps. 


absence of fogs particularly. During the 
continuance of what is known as a 
“ London fog " such crops under glass are 
as much at a standstill as though ice¬ 
bound with frost, and attempts to remedy 
it by applying artificial heat in greater 
degree, while foredoomed to failure, an; 
but an extravagant waste of fuel. Far 
better that during a long spell of fog the, 
temi>cratiire within the forcing-house be 


is one of the best for naturalising that 1 
know,, attaining its highest development 
when permanently plarited In cool or con¬ 
sistently moist loams. In its appreciation 
of moisture within roach of its roots in 
winter time, particularly in light soils 
over gravel or sand that drain rapidly in 
spring, it is akin to Emperor and some 
others, and In such soils no other class of 
treatment appears to supply the deficiency. 
Original from 
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The cool loam9 are, however, a good sub¬ 
stitute, and in these it Us a certain, as | 
almost a prodigal bloomer. In the light 
soil of my old home, where the water rose j 
high in the land in winter, no Daffodil | 
gave so many flowering bulbs per yard run 
as N. princeps, but with the water lowered ! 
lielow root-fibre limits by the coming 
of a drainage scheme there was a 
disastrous falling off in this respect. In 
tlie same soil it was in the nature of a 
weed, succeeding everywhere unless it was 
about the region of the coke-heap, whither 
I must have taken many cartloads of 
forced roots during a score of years, 
having no room for them elsewhere. The 
variety was that known as N. princeps* 
maxiinus, though it differed from the Irish 
one of that name which I got from the 
late Mr. Baylor Hartlaud. The Irish form 
was a taller-growing, lees comely-looking 
form of somewhat different yellow colour. 
The other was replete of elegant grace, 
ever a-great favourite with the ladies be¬ 
cause of its artistic bearing. Withal it 
u'ns available early and was cheap. Mr. 
Hart land also 9ent me Cervantes and 
another whose name I have forgotten. 
Both were of the N. princeps tyi>e, in¬ 
ferior to my own stock, no earlier, though 
this much was claimed for Cervantes, and 
proving of poor constitution with me, 1 
discarded them. None of the .flowers 
shown in the accompanying illustration are 
typical or characteristic of this cheap and 
useful sort. The top left-hand flower is 
the nearest approach, particularly in the 
good expanse of the mouth of the trumpet. 
At that stage of its development, however, 
the crown should he horizontal or even 
slightly drooping. The others have been 
photographed too young, their flattened, 
undeveloped, ascending trumpets the 
surest evidences of it. E. H. Jenkins: 


INCREASING TREE PiEONIES. 

1 shall be greatly obliged if you can tell 
me how to propagate Tree IVeonles. 
Should it he done by seeds or suckers from 
the root?— Mary Temple. 

[These may be increased either by cut¬ 
tings, seeds, division if possible, or by 
grafting, this last being the method ' 
usually employed, for plants raised in this 
way make more satisfactory progress ' 
during their earlier stages than those in¬ 
creased by the other methods. In grafting, i 
the stock employed is usually a stout, J 
fleshy root of one of the herbaceous kinds, j 
and the scion a young growing shoot of the ! 
current season. The best time of the year 
for grafting Tree Preonies is during the 
month of August, when all that is required 
is to take a tuber having on it as many 
fibrous roots as possible, and having 
fashioned the scion in the form of a wedge, 
the upper part of the fleshy root must be 
split for a certain distance and the wedge- 
shaped base of the scion inserted therein. 
It must then be tied securely in position 
and the point of union covered with graft¬ 
ing wax or clay in order to render all air¬ 
tight. Of course, in inserting the graft in 
position care should be taken that the bark 
of both stock and scion lits perfectly, and 
should there be any great difference be¬ 
tween the two in size, the wedge-shaped 
iwrtlon of the scion may be so fashioned 
that an exact union is effected only on one 
side. After grafting, the plants must be 
potted sufficiently deep in the soil to com¬ 
pletely cover the i»oint of union, and then 
they must be placed in a frame which 
should be kept close and shaded till a union 
is complete. During that interval especial 
care must l>e taken not to overwater them. 
The most suitable scions are the good, 
clean shoots without flowers, but, of 
course, when required to increase any par¬ 


ticular variety to the fullest possible 
extent, the shoots that have flowered may 
also be employed. P. albiflora, and any of 
its numerous varieties, supply the best of 
stocks for grafting. After a union is com¬ 
plete plenty pf air must be given, but the 
better way is to winter the plants in a 
frame, as Jhey are then protected, not only 
from sharp frosts, but also from heavy 
rains, which in their earlier stages must 
he especially guarded against. 

Another way of increasing Tree Pseonles 
that may be sometimes effectually carried 
out is to split up the plant after the 
manner of a herbaceous subject; but, of 
course, this can only be done when the 
plant has been buried rather deeply in the 
soil, and its several divisions have each 
roots of their own. Layering may also be 
successfully carried out for the increase of 
these Pieonies, and this is best done in the 
autumn, when the portion of the branch 
that is to be buried must be partially cut 
through and a tongue formed. The branch 
or branches thus layered will require to be 
held securely in position , by - stout pegs, 
and attention should be paid during the 
following summer to keep the soil suffi¬ 
ciently moist to accelerate the formation 
I of roots. When seeds are obtainable, 
which is seldom the case, they should be 
| sown in pons of windy loam and placed in 
| a frame, where, however, they will gener- 
! ally lie a good while before they germinate, 
and even after frliis they make but slow 
progress (luring their earlier stages.] 


SUMMER CREEPERS. 

I There is among the annual creepers qnd 
i climbers a great deal of effectiveness and 
, beauty which may be obtained at a trifling 
I expense. There is no other plant that will 
give just the effect produced by the 

Canary Creeper when not too closely 
trained. ' A sixpenny packet of seeds, sown 
j ns soon as the weather breaks along the 
foot of a south wall, or close to a rustic 
arch or trellis, a few lengths of twine 
strained up the wall for the plant* to cling 
(o, and the foundation is laid for a very 
interesting and attractive feature in the 
summer. 

Coilea w:axi»k.\m Is less showy, but not 
the less desirable, ns it Is capable of very 
great things in the way of growth. The 
seeds are broad and thin, and vegetate 
best when thrust into light Foil in a pot 
edgewise, not laid down flat ; but I never 
have any difficulty in getting good seeds to 
grow. The Cob.ra should he allowed 
plenty of space on a south aspect. It will 
ramble over a rustic summerhouse or a 
small cottage. I saw in a mild part of 
Devonshire some years ago a cottage com¬ 
pletely covered with It, even to the chim¬ 
ney-tops. When seen covering a large 
space it is very effective. 

Convolvulus (Morning Glory).—These 
are well known and appreciated every¬ 
where, and are very suitable for covering 
rustic work. I saw last summer a large 
raised rustic bed edged with different 
varieties of Convolvulus. The bed was 
elevated 18 Inches from the ground, and 
the Convolvuli w T ere trained down to cover 
the wood support. 

LopnosPERMrM scaxpexs. —This is a 
pretty plant for furnishing the edges of 
large vases, permitting the shoots to bang 
down over the sides. Perhaps the best 
way of getting stock of this is to take a 
few cuttings in autumn, and keep them 
through the winter in the greenhouse. It 
makes considerable growth when planted 
In good soil. I have covered a w’all 20 feet 
high with it in one season. It will not 
hear much frost. 


Mauraxdya IUrclayana is a very elegant 
little summer creeper for covering tasty 
little wire trainers, either in the green¬ 
house or out of doors. Sow the seed in a 
hotbed, and pVlclt off wiien large enough 
tc handle. The large-growing 
Tkop.-f.olum Is a valuable plant for 
producing a mass of colour. If we w*ant 
to embellish a lot of rough, common shrubs 
in summer, there is no better or cheaper 
way than to sow a row of seeds of the tall 
Nasturtium nlong the edge. The plants 
will require no inducement or encourage¬ 
ment to climb, and they grow' best when 
not interfered with. A. G. 


-HARDY FUCHSIAS. 

Ax “ Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” asks 
on page 288 why we cannot have a greater 
variety among hardy Fuchsias. He sug¬ 
gests that some with white corollas would 
lie a decided acquisition. There is really 
a hardy member of this class—namely, 
the variety Madame Cornellison, which 
was sent, to this country from France 
about the year ISfiO.' It has long been 
a favourite for planting out. in the parks 
during the summer, but its merits as a 
hardy variety are not so generally recog¬ 
nised. The flowers of this are semi- 
double, and stand rough winds well. I 
am somellines inclined to question whether 
there is not more than one strain of this 
Fuchsia, though the flow'ers are identical. 

Some of tlie florists’ varieties might 
prove to be hardier than is generally sup¬ 
posed, provided they are grown cool from 
the first. This suggestion Is prompted by 
the fact that I once knew a plant of the 
old Rose of Castile which stood out of 
doors without iff jury for many years. This 
variety seems to have almost, if not 
quite, dropped out of cultivation, for, 
though tlie name is sometimes met with, 
it Is not the old variety, but one with 
larger flowers, which was sent out thirty 
years or so ago urder the name of Rose 
of Castile Improved. The original Rose 
of Castile dates from the 50*s of tlie last 
century. 

In any attempt to raise hardy Fuchsias 
those with medium-sized blooms of a 
single or senn-douhle character should be 
aimed at as the large doqble flowers, eliar- 
aeteristic of many of the.florists’ varieties, 
are often injured by wfind and rain. The 
French varieties mentioned, by your corre¬ 
spondent w T ere raised by. M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, and sent out about thirty years 
ago. They have much the same colour as 
the different hardy kinds, but in some 
cases, at least, the flow’ers ore a good deal 
larger. Perha|>s th^, best are Drhme, 
Elysee, Enfant Trodigue, and Florinn. 
Whether they arc quite as hardy as Ric- 
cartoni I cannot say, but they have stood 
out for several winters without any pro¬ 
tection. ' W. T. 


ICELAND POPPIES. 

These are among the handsomest of our 
border flowers, in the colours of flaming 
orange, bright, yellow', and pure white, 
and are as acceptable for indoor decora¬ 
tion as for the open garden. In using 
these Poppies for the house it. is well to 
remember that the blossoms will prove 
far more enduring if cut in the bud stage, 
just previous to expansion, than if left 
till fully open, and that they wdll last 
longer If culled before the sun has 
gathered strength. This applies to all 
Poppies, more especially to the charming 
Papaver pilosum, whose apricot-tinted 
blossoms can be kept In beauty for twenty- 
four hours or more by cutting as above 
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Tho Alpine Aster. —A. a.lpimis is a 
charming little plant, rarely more than 
| f» inches high, and having wonderfully big 
flowers above the neat leaves. There are 
purple, rose, and white varieties of various 
shades of the two first-named colours. 
The object of this note is twofold—to draw 
the notice-of readers to the plant, which 
grows in any good soil, not too heavy, and 
lo w’nrn those who possess any of ihe 
I varieties to look out for slugs after the 
! plants go out of flow'er, especially in 
autumn. Thesq pests have a voracious 
■ appetite for the Alpine Aster, and often 
crop the crowns so hard that the plant 
i has no chance of recovery.— S. Ar.xott. 

Day Lilies. —Slightly later than usual, 
the many clumps of Ilemerocallls flava 
| are now T (June 9th) at their best. This is 
one of the few’ border plants which do not 
ajipenr to call for division every few years, 
which, indeed, seem to grow’ in effective¬ 
ness as they increase in size. Apparently 
it is indifferent to soil, some pieces In poor 
ami hungry quarters being quite as good 
as those in better positions. II. fulva Is 
not so telling, although its bronzy blooms 
I are, in their w r ay, attractive. H. Tlum- 
bergi may I f. described as a dwarf form 
of IT. flava. The lepst desirable of the 
group (to my mind) is H. Kwanso fl.-pl.— 
W. Me O. 


Ice 1 and Poppies in a vase. 


[The specimen you send is that of the 
Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris). 
Belonging to a very poisonous natural 
order, a characteristic of the Euphorbias is 
that they contain a milky, acrid juice, 
which often blisters the skin. We do not 
remember having heard of any fatal 
l>o!«oning through using the fruits of 
Euphorbia Lathyris in mistake for the true 
Caper, but it is possible that serious re¬ 
sults might follow ow’ing to the unfortu¬ 
nate name of Caper Bush by which this 
Euphorbia is known. The true Caper 
(Capparis splnosa) is a native of 1 lie 
Mediterranean region. North Africa, and 
West Asia, and the pickled flower-buds and 
sometimes the immature fruits arc largely 
imjiorted from F ran ce. Italy, and Sicily. 
In this country ilfisgrown as-a greenhouse 
Digitized by y X*C 


u on flowers. In gardens of moderate size 
there is ample space for all descriptions 
of flower gardening, and which, If well 
carried out, cannot fail to produce interest 
and enjoyment, and. as a matter of course, 
l>e profitable to gardening in general. 
There is no phase of flow’er gardening that 
l as not; some beauty, and, as there is room 
for all, there Is no need of fault-finding 
with one at the excuse of another. My 
only quarrel with any of the forms is that 
w’liicli needs mostly tender plants, and if 
one branch becomes extinct, I hope it may 
be this.—W. 

Thymus lanuginosus.— This very beauti¬ 
ful woolly-leaved variety of T. Serpyllum 
is one of the most useful for quickly cover¬ 
ing with a dense rug of downy green any 
sloping rock or bank in full sun. Doubt- 


Campanula glomerata alba.- This is 
generally the first of tlie Campanulas to 
open its flowers with me, though it Is often 
closely followed by C. barbata. Tlie type 
form in blue is a native secies' said to Ik* 
common in some place's, blit rare, 1 think, 
here in the w’est. The variety alba this 
year opened the beautiful pai>er-wlilte 
tlow’ers of its curious clustered heads n 
the middle of May, the hairy stems being 
about a foot high, aiul it will continue in 
bloom for several mouths if, being in hot 
soil, it does not suffer from drought. J. 

Dodecatheons. —These have been very 
fine in my London garden this year, tin? 
wet autumn and winter evidently suiting 
them. I find them quite easy to grow in a 
shady place in soil that has plenty of 
humus, hut they must not he allowed to get 
dry.—N. L. 

Herbaceous plants will require copious 
supplies of water, and, where practicable, 
sJiouid lie given a mulch of short manure. 
Attend regularly to the watering of trees 
and shrubs that were planted late, and 
mulch the surface with manure, if not 
a lready dotSto’-kpiKa IW; . 
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shrub, but is hardy in tho southern coun¬ 
ties. Its pretty flow’ers, white, tinged with 
red, and wiiich appear in early summer, 
are effective wiien the plant is grow’n on a 
wall or in a sheltered position trailing over 
stories. The'w’ay to preserve Capers is to 
frequently gather tho flow’or-buds in a very 
young state and throw them into salt and 
vinegar.] 

Variety in gardens.— The more variety 
there is, so much Ihe more is 1 lie interest 
in gardening increased, lienee the greatly 
extended variety in flower gardens by the 
free use of plants that a few’ years since 
would have boon considered quite out of 
place. But we are beginning to realise 
our error, and to rei>ont of the same by a 
greully extended use of tlie so-called com- 


| less its fast-growing habit may be, in part 
; at least, explained by the fact that it so 
I seldom blooms, the plant throwing all its 
! energy into tlie weaving of its abundant 
foliage. This season, for the first time, 
j one of the many plants that ilinve been in 
I a neighbour’s garden for years lias shown 
| a little sprig of blossom. With me it never 
! does even that. Yet the native wild 
Thyme, of w’hich this is said to he hut a 
form, will bloom profusely every summer. 
It would he interesting to hear of the ex¬ 
perience of others in this matter.—J. 

Cathcartia villosa. —This is a pretty 
plant for a cool place in half shade, and 
one that has proved hardy in most dis¬ 
tricts. The jwile green, Vine-shaped leaves 
and stems are covered with golden-brown 
hairs, and in early summer the flower- 
stems, each about 1 foot in height, bear 
their four-petabled yellow flowers, each 
about II inches across. The form and 
babit of C. villosa suggest its relationship 
i to the Meeonopsis. group, but, unlike most 
species of that troublesome race, it is an 
! undoubted perennial and a good doer in 
i any congenial condition^. I do not, liow- 
| ever, find that it moves w’cll, old plants 
' taking a long w’liiie to recover.— N. Wales. 


advised. The Iceland Toppy (Papaver 
nudicanle), though ‘strictly speaking a 
perennial, fails to retain Its vigour after 
the second year in many gardens, often 
u.\Ing out entirely. It is therefore ad¬ 
visable to sow seeds annually, so that 
young, healthy plants may be ahvays at 
hand to replace those that exhibit signs 
of weakness. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The false Caper. —Will you kindly tell 
me if the accompanying is a true Caper or 
only a Spurge? Also if the berries may be 
used for culinary purposes in vinegar or 
otherwise? I shall be much obliged for 
any information. Please answ’er to “In¬ 
quirer.” 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Linaria pallida.—1 had no idea what a 
striking effect could be made with this 
Toadllax until I saw* recently a very large 
patch of It in a rock garden in the north 
of England. It was rambling about in a 
very stony soil and covered something like 
a square yard, and was one mass of bloom, 
almost hiding up the leaves and making a 
splash of colour which could be seen a long 
way off. I grow it in my London garden, 
where it does quite well, and have often 
seen it in other j-ock gardens, but have 
never before seen it in such a mass and so 
effective. Many plants give no conception 
of what they are capable of doing when 
only grown on a small scale, and it is often 
quite a revelation to see what they are 
capable of when grown in masses or when, 
perhaps, they are growing under conditions 
which exactly suit them.— North Loxdon. 

EdraiantHus Pumilio. —This has flowered 
well in my North London garden this year. 
I grew it from seed, which germinated 
very freely, and planted it out in a dry 
moraine made of broken brick, which suits 
some subjects—notably some of the And ro¬ 
saces—very well, though I think it is 
rather too hot a medium for others. E. 
rumilio, however, seemed quite at home in 
it, and grew -well, though, perhaps, rather 
slowly. When in blossom the plant is quite 
hidden by the comparatively large flowers, 
but in a hot season like this they go off 
rather quickly. It ripens plenty of seed 
as a rule, so that there is no difficulty in 
getting a good stock.—O. C. C. 

Saxlfraga Dr. Ramsey.— One is apt at 
times probably to appraise the plants of 
one's choice too highly, though I think it 
will generally be conceded that it would he 
difficult to over-estimate either the beauty 
or the garden Importance of this excellent 
hybrid. It flowers in the early summer 
when competitors are few, though at any 
season and in any collection it w'ould not. 
I think, fail to arrest attention. It is re¬ 
putedly a hybrid of S. long!folia and S. 
cochlea ri«, though the weight of evidence 
rather favours the influence of an S. 
('otyledou form than that of S. longifolia, 
of which latter there is no suggestion either 
in leaf growth or Inflorescence, though 
much that might he attributed to a form 
of the other species named. In any ease 
it is a valuable plant, producing in its day 
slight ly arching inflorescences each <> inches 
to S inches in length from silvery rosettes 
of leaves braided more intensely silvery 
at their margins. The flowers are freely 
produced, white, copiously Slotted wdtii 
red. The plant is a good doer. .In loam 
and mortar rubble or broken rock it is 
quite happy. Happily, too, it is a good 
perennial, increasing well, and with fairly 
generous treatment and attention a stock 
may soon be raised.—E. II. Jkxkins. 

Saxifraga cochlearis. —This ha.s been a 
favourite with me since Tooting days, 
where I first made its acquaintance, and 
where the true plant, which is that now- 
referred to, was well grown. If, under a 
rather full measure of appreciation, a 
grudge against it exists, it is because its 
inflorescences are so erectly disposed, and 
to that extent without—to me—the 
elegant grace of some other kinds. 
Others, I know-, regard the erect car¬ 
riage of the flower sprays as a point 
in its favour, inasmuch as the blooms 
are thereby kept, clean. It is well 
that this should be borne in mind, since 
few, probably, are w’hiter in general effect 
than the si>ecies undttt^ review is a 
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native of calcareous rocks in yie Maritime 
| Alps, and, while a free-flowering kind, is 
! also consistently so every year. Few, ln- 
j deed, are more reliable. When w T ell 
i grown, the flower-sprays reach nearly a 
foot high, and, as the outcome of good 
j cultivation, the inflorescences are larger 
and more ubundautly flowered. By root¬ 
ing t lie individual rosettes or offsets and 
‘ setting them out a few inches apart, a 
colony may soon be formed. Calcareous 
soils are uot absolutely essential to suc¬ 
cess, though in such a growth of pro- 
j trounced silveriness is forthcoming.—E. H. 

I Jfnkins. 

Lithcspermum graminifolium.—I lost 
several of my plants of this during last 
wfiller. It seems rather susceptible to ex- 
I cessive damp, even when planted high up. 

! The plants which survived have been 
blooming very freely, as they usually do, 

1 and when in flower they are very graceful, 
i It is of tufted habit, quite different from 
i the more colnmonly-seeii L. prostration, 
and the flowels are of a much lighter blue 
i —quite a different shade from the deep 
| gentian-blue of L. prostratum, and pro¬ 
duced in clusters. Moreover, it is not a 
! lime hater, but rather relishes a little lime 
i mixed with the soil. It is essentially a 
; plant for a wall, and looks particularly 
I graceful growing in a crevice. It stands 
an ordinary winter quite well in London, 
j and last Winter is the first one in which 
I my plants suffered. It is easily increased 
from cuttings.—W. O. 
i The Woolly Thyme.— For a mat of grey, 
i w-oolly-looklng foliage sparsely set with 
! purple or red flow-ore in summer, readers 
1 should try Thymus Ianuginosus, the Woolly 
i Thyme. It is not so fragrant as the 
smoother-leaved Thymes, but a charming 
! plant ail the same, the dense mat of foliage 
delighlful when the plant has attained 
[ some size. I have a plant which has been 
in the same position for twelve* or fourteen 
j years. I have never found any difficulty 
in growing it in light, dry soil, hut a 
nurseryman of my acquaintance tells me 
j that, many of Ills customers buy it again 
and again, and always lose it. I cannot 
I account for this, as- I have grown the plant 
in other gardens than my present one with- 
j out any trouble or care.—S. Arxott. 

Primula farinosa.— This pretty little 
native looks lovely growing in profusion in 
I boggy places on the sides of the fells in 
I Westmoreland in company with Pingui- 
! culn, hut it seems almost hopeless to try 
! and grow it in the south. The places 
which seem to suit it best are w*et patches 
! of sloping ground with water constantly 
j i>ercolating through. I never found it in 
I flat, boggy ground, such places as suit the 
Bog Asphodel, Cotton Grass, and Sundew-, 
but always on a slope. It seems to abhor 
stagnant moisture—quite unlike some of 
i the marsh-loving Primulas, such as I*, 
japonica and P. pulverulenta.—N. L. 

The Maiden Pink (Diniitlnix deltnides).— 
This is one of the daintiest and easiest of 
| all of the rock Pinks to grow'. It is usually 
j grown in full sun, but I find it really more 
satisfactory on a slope with a western or 
; norrh-western aspect, w-here it does not get 
the full glare of the sun. Its flowering 
period is prolonged, and I think it is a 
I good deal longer lived in such a position 
than in a hotter one. It is a plant one can 
i hardly linve too much of, it is so dainty 
and, withal, so bright that it is alw r ays 
charming. I do not care for the white 
form, but that, of course, Is only a matter 
of taste.—O. C. 


CHHVSflflTtfEtfUtfS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES: 

Watering Chrysanthemums. — Chrysan¬ 
themums are regarded as gross feeders. 
That may be so, but there are times when 
one has to be very careful in the matter 
of moisture at the roots. When repotting 
takes place a thorough soaking should be 
given an hour or tw-o before or there is 
danger of the ball becoming dry while 
the new soil may be wet. If this soaking 
be given, 1 he better plan is to syringe with 
water overhead for a few days rather than 
give water to the roots. This allows fresh 
roots to work among t he new compost, and 
there is no danger of the same becoming 
sour. When the pots are filled with roots 
—and their size, as well as the growth of 
the plant, will give some indication—then 
there is little likelihood of over-watering. 
Generally speaking, however, if we go 
over the plants twice a day, each time 
watering those that need it, all will be 
well. The foliage should never flag 
through drought. This condition will 
bring yellow leaves as well as encourage 
insect ]tests. Watering requires constant 
attention in the summer when the plants 
are stood well aitart in open quarter*. 
Chrysanthemums do not differ from many 
other subjects in pots in the way of care 
in their culture, and if it be thought that 
enthusiasm is only periodical the results 
cannot be desirable. A whole season of 
constant -attention is required. Through 
about three months of the summer the 
twice-a-day round is necessary, except, of 
course, when rains assist the grower. »t 
is well to top each pot, and if the same 
gives a hollow' ring, moisture is needed; 
if not* then leave the plant until the next 
look round. Have the water ready in any 
vessel where the sun may'warm it. To 
give I he same straight from the main 
would Ik* likely to check the roots, besides 
bringing on other ills, such as mildew’. 
Ho not leave watering till loo late 
in the day. Plants do better by going 
through the night on the side of dryness 
at the roots. Syringing, again, is best 
d j no in the morning, and not after about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Seasonable notes.— Proceed to get tIm¬ 
plants into their flowering pots as fast as 
becomes necessary. Much of the bareness 
of the stems may be traced to neglect at 
this time of the year by allowing the fsots 
in which the plants are growing to become 
too crowded with roots before the final 
lotting takes place. Plants in this condi¬ 
tion quickly become dry at the root, re¬ 
quiring so much more attention in water¬ 
ing. Pomi>on and single-flow’ered varietie* 
may be left until the last, as these sections 
do not root so strongly as do the large- 
flowered or Japanese varieties. Where 
convenience exists, the plants, until finally 
placed in the position they are to occupy 
during the summer, may be yet placed to¬ 
gether where they cun be given lemi>orary 
protection. If the summer quarters be 
sheltered, the plants when potted can go 
directly into their allotted places; other¬ 
wise. if the position is not favourable, it is 
much better to render temporary protec¬ 
tion for a time. One or tw’o stormy nights 
or days will do more damage to a collec¬ 
tion of plants in the way of bruising and 
breaking the young succulent leaves than 
can be repaired during the whole season. 
Therefore, I look upon any extra care be- 
<stow r ed in this detail to render the plants 
safe and free from injurious winds time 
well spent. The plants, where they are 
growm for the production of large blooms, 
are breaking into additional growth fast 
now, by the formation of a flower-bud in 
Oilon 
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the apex of growth. Much care anil atten¬ 
tion should be exercised in thinning the 
growths to the allotted number before the 
plant is weakened by too many being 
allowed to remain; disbud to three where 
the finest flowers are wished for, retaining 
those situated nearest to the top.—S. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODOXTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM AND ITS 
ALLIES. 

Among .cool-house Orchids O. crispum oc¬ 
cupies a foremost position, and -in many 
places it is represented by two or three 
hundred plants. With such a number the 
flowering period is extended over the 
whole of the year, but the greatest num¬ 
ber will be in bloom during April and 
May. O. crispum was first discovered near 
Pacbo, in the province of Bagotn, by 
llartweg, who made a trip to the Cordil¬ 
leras of New Granada in 1841-2. Since 
that: date thousands of plants have been 
Imported, and, seeing that this species 
varies considerably, a lot of interest is at¬ 
tached to the flowering of newly imported 
pieces. The type received a First-Class 
Certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1SG5, and from then onwards 
distinct and beautiful forms continued to 
gain awards. A few of them are Seltim, 
Leonard Perfect, xant botes, and Pit- 
tianuin. Other Odontoglossums that re¬ 
quire the same treatment as O. crispum 
embrace O. Pescatorei, O. hiteo-ipur- 
pureum, O. Halli, O. triumphans, O. 
llarryanum, O. meviuin, and a host of ex¬ 
quisite hybrids, many of which possess a 
more robust constitution than the species. 
'Wherever possible, a house or division 
should he set apart for Orchids needing 
cool treatment, and, if needed, it can he 
filled with O. 'Crispum, although more 
variety and interest, would be added if a 
few of the other species and hybrids were 
included. The average temperature should 
be 5.1 dogs, to (»0 dogs. Falir., but in sum¬ 
mer 10 (legs, or so higher will do no harm 
if created by sun-heat, while in winter a 
few-more degrees Iotverjnay be ]Permitted 
in preference to excessive fire heat. 

Light is an important factor in Orchid 
culture, and during the dull period of the 
year the plains need all the light possible. 
Throughout the spring and summer some 
kind of shading will he necessary, and 
Minds, either canvas or wooden laths, 
should he employed, and raised by means 
of rafters 0 inches or 1 foot above the 
roof-glass, to allow' a free circulation of 
air to pass over-the house. The blinds 
ought to be lowered soon after (say half 
nil hour! the suu shines on the plants. 
Ventilation must receive due attention, and 
tlie bottom ventilators can lie ojien con¬ 
tinually. excepting during severe weather. 
Tin* top ventilators may also be open an 
inch or two throughout the night when the 
weather is hot. Moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere Is necessary, and can be brought 
about by sprinkling water between the 
plants and on the floors at frequent in¬ 
tervals, according to the season of the 
year. The 

Compost should consist of good peat, 
Osnmnda or A1 fibre three-jiarts. and one 
part chopped Sphagnum Moss, the first 
pulled or cut into pieces about the size of 
a -Walnut, and the last, after having 
been care fully picked over, chopped up into 
$*iiH*h lengths. The whole should be tho¬ 
roughly mixed a few days before it is 
needed for repotting. Although annual 
disturbance of the roots is not advised, the 
rooting medium must be kept in a sweet 
condition, or thr^dnnts willlmakt* little 
Digitized by ^jjQQQIC 


or no progress. A few plants will need 
attention at intervals throughout the year, 
and the best time to repot is when the new 
growth is about 2 Inches in length. Re¬ 
move ail tlie old soil and decayed roots, | 
and cut away useless back pseudo-bulbs, j 
(wo behind each growing point being | 
am pie. If the variety is a choice one, the 
pseudo-bulbs removed may be used for 
propagating. Flace them in small pots, 
and give water sparingly until fresh 
grow'th appears. When repotting, press 
the soil moderately firm, and bring it level 
willi tlie rim of the receptacle. The pots 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 
wH.h drainage material. Directly potting j 
is completed, arrange £he plants in a batch | 
where they will receive special attention, f 
A lit Me extra shading will be given, and ! 
water will be afforded less frequently than 
in the case of established examples, while 
they may bo sprayed overhead twice or 
thrice each day when the elements war¬ 
rant the use of the syringe. Spraying 
should be carried out sufficiently early for ■ 
the foliage to dry before, sunset. Cleanli- ; 
hess should be observed at all times, and a ! 
continual watch must be kept for thrips, 
which attack the young growt h and quickly 
mark the foliage.. Vaporising is the best , 
method of destroying this post. j 

T. W. B. 


MILTONIA VEX ILL ARIA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

This was not generally known in gardens 
until 1873, when it first flowered in this i 
country from plants sent by Chesterton to 
Yeitch’s Chelsea nursery. Previous to this 
date other collectors had forwarded plants, 
but they failed to reach their destination 
alive. A typical form of M. vexillaria has j 
large, flat, rose-coloured flowers, but some ! 
varieties produce rose-carmine blooms, 
while others are aluiost white or white 
flushed with light rose. No doubt the 1 
finest variety in cultivation is G. D. Owen, 
a splendid form richly coloured w ith'a I 
broad bar of crimson-purple on the basal | 
part of the lower sepals, while the rose*- 
coloured lip has a very dark crimson-purple 
disc. It has been largely employed by the 1 
hybridist, and some very line hybrids have 
been produced. Tlie flowering period is ( 
about May, and, after the blooiii9 are re- ! 
moved, the plants undergo a season of rest. 
This consists in placing them in the cool 
division and only affording sufficient mois¬ 
ture to prevent the front pseudo-bulbs 
shrivelling. * After a few weeks of sueh 
treatment, and when the new growths | 
show signs of forming roots, the necessary ! 

Repotting may be taken in hand. 
Miltonias are more or less surface-rooting, 
so fairly deep pans without side holes 
prove the most suitable receptacles. They 1 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage material. The soil should 
consist of good quality peat, Osimimla or 
A1 fibre, chopped Sphagnum Moss, aud 
partly-decayed Oak leaves in equal parts, 
the whole cut up into about inch lengths, j 
and all the fine dust removed. Then it ; 
must t>e thoroughly mixed a few days be- 1 
fore it is required. A 0-inch potful of j 
crushed crocks to every bushel of tlie com- ; 
post may be added with advantage. Over- 
ixitting must be guarded against, and it j 
should be borne in mind that the best re- j 
suits are obtained by giving a fresh rooting ! 
medium every year. Press the soil moder¬ 
ately firm, and the surface should be on a j 
level with the rim of the pan. When 1 
potting is completed arrange the plants on 
inverted flower-pots in the intermediate- i 
house so as to bring them w’ell up to the 1 
light, and only supply enough w-ater to 
keep the compost moist. M. vexillaria en¬ 
joys as equable a temperature as possible 


throughout the year, aud the night figures 
should be 55 degs. to CO degs. Fahr., with 
a slight rise if the sun is hot during the 
day. When root action becomes more 
vigorous and the roots can be seen creep¬ 
ing towards the edge of the pan water may 
be afforded more freely. Keep the sur¬ 
roundings moist by syringing between the 
pots, aud whenever the weather is hot a 
light spray overhead can be given, this not 
only promoting healthy growth, but dis¬ 
couraging insect pests, especially thrifts. 
Ventilation must be attended to, and both 
top and bottom ventilators may be used, 
but avoid cold draughts of air passing 
directly over the plants. The young 
growth should he examined occasionally 
for insect pests, and if these arc present 
the house must be vaporised or the plants 
dipped In a solution of some reliable in¬ 
secticide. Shade from strong sunlight is 
essential, but in winter Miltonias enjoy all 
the light possible. B. G. 


TREES AHD SHRUBS. 

THE EXOCHORDAS. 

The Exochorda s or Pearl Bushes form a 
small but very beautiful group of summer- 
leafiug shrubs belonging to Rosacea*. They 
are nutives of China and Turkestan, and 
give the best results when planted in rich 
loamy soil in a position exposed to full 
sun. Shelter from the north and east is 
desirable in order that the young shoots 
may be preserved from injury by cold 
winds In spring. They are easily increased 
by cuttings of young shoots placed in light 
soil in a close frame in July or by detach¬ 
ing small suckers from the base during 
late winter. Sometimes these suckers are 
produced fairly freely, whilst at others 
they are rare. At any time, however, the 
lower branches may be layered and roots 
will be formed within a few months. They 
do not need regular pruning; in fact, they 
are better left untouched unless a plant is 
outgrowing its position, then Lt may be cut 
back after flowering. The kinds available 
are as follows :— 

E. Alberti is u bush 12 feet or more 
high, with a similar spread. The white 
flowers are produced in erect racemes, each 
bloom being nearly 1£ inches across. The 
stamens are twenty-five in number and 
borne in five bundles of five each. This is 
an imi>ortant point in distinguishing it 
from E. grandiflora. It is a native of 
Turkestan, and lias been in cultivation 
under the name of E. Alberti or E. Korol- 
kowi for nearly forty years. 

E. Giraldi was introduced to this coun¬ 
try from Germany about ten years ago. 
It Is a native of North and West China, 
where it grows into a large and shapely 
bush. The white flowers are each nearly 
2 inches across and borne several together 
in erect racemes from the points of the 
shoots. It is not known yet whether it will 
prove to be superior to the older species 
here, but it is said to be a very beautiful 
and free-flowering shrub iu its native 
country. 

E. grandiflora has lieen in cultivation 
in English gardcus since 18-10. It grows 
into a large,-shapely bush at least 12 feet 
high and as far through. The while 
flowers are each about 1$ inches across and 
borne several together in erect racemes. 
The principal distinguishing character be¬ 
tween this and E. Alberti is to be found in 
the stamens, for In this case they are 
fifteen in number and borne in five grout's 
of three each instead of in the other casts 
being twenty-five in number and arranged 
in five groups of five each. There is little 
to choose between them in decorative 
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• E. mackantjia is a hybrid between E. 
Alberjti and E. grandiflora, and was raised 
in France nineteen years ago. It is a very 
free-flowering bush and singularly attrac¬ 
tive, surpassing both species in beauty 
when In flower. Its hybrid origin may be 
noted by the number and arrangement of 
t lie stamens, which vary in different 
flowers. Where one plant only is required 
this one should be chosen. D. 

A OTES AN D REPLIED. 
Schizophragma hydrangeeldes. — Al¬ 
though this shrub has been catalogued 
by certain trade firms for a long period it 
is only during the hist few years that it 
has been iKissible to obtain the true plant, 
although it was to be found here and there 
in private collections previous to the early 
years of the present century, when seeds 
wen* reintroduced by Mr. E. H, Wilson. 
It was usually confused with Hydrangea 
jietiolaris, a plant it resembles hi its climb¬ 
ing habit, aerial roots formed after the 
manner of those of the Ivy, its large, 
broadly ovate leaves, and Its flattisli in- i 
florescences made up of fertile aud sterile I 
flowers. It,, however, differs from the 
Hydrangea in several respects, the finest 
noticeable being the arrangement of the 
sterile flowers. In Hydrangea the sterile J 
flowers are made up of four bracts, 
whereas iu Schizophragina each sterile 
flower consists of one bract only, that one 
being an iuch or more Jong and more con¬ 
spicuous than au individual bract of the 
other genus. It is a native of Japan, and 
somet imes ascends trees or other supports 
to a Height of 40 feet. It can. however, l»e 
grown successfully as a bush, for when 
planted to grow over the upturned butt of 
a tree it soon loses its trailing habit and 
forms stiff, erect branches after the man¬ 
ner of the Ivy, and it is from such shoots 
that flowers are borne. Any good garden 
soil is suitable for it, but the best results 
are obtained planting it In well-drained 
loam. Sections of trailing shoots pegged 
into loose soil for a few mouths may then 
be taken off as good-sized plants. It can, 
however, be rooted by taking cuttings in 
tiie ordinary way, those from trailing 
shoots being better than others from shoots , 
that have assumed the bushy state. The j 
flowering time is July, and the flowers last ' 
in good condition for several weeks.—D. i 

Stuartia Maladiodendron. —The genus j 
Stuartia is met with spelled in two different j 
ways, as in this note and as Stewartin. It 
includes a number of very beautiful flower¬ 
ing shrubs which are comparatively rare 
in gardens, although some have been 
known in this country for upwards of a 
century. IS. Malaeliodendron, a native of 
the south-eastern United States, is some¬ 
times called S. virginica, and is apparently 
the oldest introduced species, having been , 
grown in this country before 1742, for in ' 
that year it is recorded as having flowered ■ 
at Fulham. Forming a bush or small tree, 
it grows from 12 feet to 20 feet high, the 
largest recorded specimen in this country | 
having attained a height of 18 feet. The j 
blooms are borne singly in the leaf axils, 1 
each flower being between 3 inches and 
4 inches across, with large white petals 
and a conspicuous cluster of purplish 
stamens. It usually flowers during July | 
and early August, the blossoms opening 
over a considerable period. The best re- j 
suits are obtained by planting it in a fairly i 
open position sheltered from rough winds 
in well-drained loamy soil to which a little ' 
l>cat is added at planting time. It is im- j 
patient of root disturbance, and it is ad¬ 
visable to keep young plants in pots until 
they can be placed in permanent positions. ! 
Should the plant have to be moved at a 
later date care sbould^be taken to lift 
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it with a large ball of soil attached to the 
roots, the most suitable time for the work 
being April or September. The best results 
can be obtained by raising it from seeds, 
although branches can be layered and cut¬ 
tings used.—D. 

E8oallonla macrantha. — Although this 
evergreen shrub 19 too tender for general 
outdoor planting in the British Isles, it is 
' invaluable for the milder parts, and iu tin? 

I south and west of England, Ireland, Wales, 

I and West Scotland it is one of the most 
i widely-planted shrubs. Its most: common 
' use is for planting as an ornamental hush. 

From July onwards for a considerable 
| iHiiiod its racemes of rosy-red flowers are 
i borne with sufficient freedom to mark it as 
one of the most conspicuous features of the 
garden. But it is not alone as a decorative 
hush that it is of value, for it can be used 
as a hedge plant even when exposed to sea 
air. As such it is planted as shelter in the 
Narcissus fields of the Scilly Islands and 
in some parts of Cornwall; in fact, it might, 
be far more widely used than at present as 
an ordinary garden hedge, for it furnishes 
well and can be kept in hand by a single 
annual clipping. Easily increased by cut¬ 
tings of young shoots dibbled into sandy 
soil in a close frame during summer, there 
is little difficulty in raising a large stock 
of plants from a single hush. Young plants 
soon grow large enough for iiermanefil 
planting. A native of the Island of Chiloe, 
it was introduced about IS4H, and soon be¬ 
came a common shrub in Devonshire and 
Cornwall.—I). 

Garden Pests and Friends. 

BED S PI DEE ON VINES, 
i Been to “ F. B.‘\> 

0* all the insect, pests that trouble the 
Grape grower, none is so difficult to get rid 
of or does so much damage to the present 
and future crops as red spider. The tirst. in¬ 
dication of the presence of red spider on 
the Vines occurs on the leaves nearest to 
the main stem on any part of the Vine ; 
sometimes it is over the hot-water pii>es, 
and at others at the extreme point, of 
growth. In the former instance the cause 
Is very often attributable to the persistent 
dryness of the atmosphere above the 
pipes, caused by overheating them, and a 
lack of moisture in that particular spot, 
both on the surface soil and about the hot- 
water pijies. A warm, dry air is a sure 
precursor of red spider. When the Vines 
are attacked the cause may very often be 
traced to the presence of already infested 
piants being placed in too close proximity 
to the Vines, such as Strawberries or 
French Beans, or. indeed, almost any 
other plant that is subject to attacks of 
this insect. A shelf in the vinery is a 
favourite site for such subjects as those 
named, and one very often seized upon 
l y those with but a limited space at com¬ 
mand, but with much risk to the Vines 
themselves. Upon a close examination of 
the leaves the presence of the spider will 
not long remain in doubt, and if steps are 
not taken to promptly remove the evil, the 
difficulty will increase almost daily. If 
the spider attacks the Vines before the 
berries coinmeuee to colour, and is not 
checked at once, it: is impossible for the 
Vines to finish tlie crop of fruit in a satis¬ 
factory manner. 

Remedies. —There are several ways of 
checking the spread of the spider, such as 
making the hot-water pipes as hot as pos¬ 
sible, and then covering them with sul¬ 
phur aud water, nade into a thick paint, 
^tonie growers sponge the affected leaves 
with soapy water or Tobacco juice, but 


this remedy Is generally only partly suc¬ 
cessful, and there is a risk of disfiguring 
the berries in the operation, which, of 
course, would spoil them for exhibition. 
A very good remedy, when the bunches 
are not required for exhibition, is to tho¬ 
roughly syringe the Vines evCry night with 
clear water. The best of all remedies is 
dusting the parts affected with sulphur, 
which, if carefully done, not only checks 
but exterminates the pest entirely. Ujion 
the first, sign of the presence of the spider 
on the underside of the leaves, place some 
sulphur, that, of a brown, colour is best, in 
an ordinary distributor, hold the affected 
leaves in -the left hand, and with a few 
sharp puffs from the distributor cover the 
leaves with tbo sulphur. Great care is 
necessary iu handling the leaves among 
the bunches, but with care there is really 
no trouble in Mils. Sulphur dissolved In 
water and applied with a brush to liot- 
water pipes will destroy mildew’, but the 
pities must lie made so hot that the fumes 
will Ik* strongly felt in the house ; it will 
in Slds condition destroy red spider on the 
leaves as well. As your house is un¬ 
bent ed, the sulphur must be puffed upon 
the leaves wiih an appliance the seedsmen 
sell for the pur,ix>se. There are various 
kinds of sulphur dusters, but n good thing 
may be made by putting some into a 
muslin bag, and as the bag is shaken the 
sulphur flies out in a fine dust on to the 
leaves where the mildew is. It will kill 
the parasite wherever it touches. 

ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Black spot on Tomatoes.—I shall be 
obliged if you will kindly give me your 
Iieli> /r tile enclosed Tomatoes. What is 
the causv of the dark mark, and how can 
1 prevent it in future? My gardener has 
taken great pains with them, and is very 
disappointed to see most of tHe biggest 
ones going in this way.— Devo.nia. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by a 
fungoid pest known as “black spot.*’ 
caused by moisture settling and lianging 
<ill the undersides of the fruit. Like all 
fungi, this germinates very fast iu mois¬ 
ture, and spores ^aslled to the base of the 
fruits remain there and soon increase. 
Tiie house in which your Tomatoes are 
growing should be freely ventilated during 
the night. Water should be given sparingly 
and plenty of air admitted during the day. 
Pick off and at once destroy all affected 
fruits. The best cure for tills is made of 
j 10 ozs. of sulphide of potassium or liver of 
j sulphur dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling 
i water, adding 2 gallons of water aud spray- 
- ing the plants with this.J 

Onion mildew: Official warning.— Onion 
| mildew will shortly be making its npiienr- 
uiiee, and growers should be prepared to 
check its progress by dusting or syringing. 
If tin* disease is allowed to gain headway 
either now’ or later in the season the 
plants are weakened, and pour, small bulbs 
will be the result. Spraying w’lth Bor¬ 
deaux or Burgutidy mixture, as recom¬ 
mended for Potatoes, or dusting early in 
the morning when the plants are W’et with 
dew with flowers of sulphur, black sulphur, 
or with a mixture consisting of one part 
lime to two parts sulphur will do much to 
protect the crop against severe attacks. 
The dressings should be commenced early 
and repeated as often as necessary. The 
treatment of the disease is fully described 
in Leaflet 178 of the Board of Agriculture, 
obtainable gratis on application to 3, St. 
James's Square, S.W. 1. Specimens for 
identification may be sent to the Board of 
Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, 
tiie box being marked “ Pathological De¬ 
partment ” in the left corner. 
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SOUTHERN C OUNTIES. 

Flower garden. — Herbaceous borders 
under the present trying conditions re¬ 
quire a considerable amount of attention 
in the way of watering and hoeing after¬ 
wards to prevent undue evaporation of 
inodsrture. "Watering is best done either 
in the early morning or late afternoon, 
and enough sliould be given on each occa¬ 
sion to last for several days. Driblets are 
worse than useless, as tlie plants suffer 
more afterwards than l>efore. Hoeing 
should In* done the day following watering. 
Hows and clumps of Sweet Pea* should be 
kept well watered, and, if not already 
d^yie, /inukiiod with tfhort litter or dims. 
The same advice with regard to watering 
al*o applies to flower-beds filled with the 
usual class of bedding plants. In this case 
a mulch of sifted leaf-mould or old Mush¬ 
room manure, neatly spread between the 
plants, will considerably lessen the need 
for too frequent wateiiug. Newly planted 
shrubs must not be allowed to become dry 
at the* roots, while an occasional overhead 
sprinkling in the evening will act as a re¬ 
viver aud encourage ix>c>t action. Speci¬ 
men plants in pots and tubs on lawn* will 
need looking to twice daily, applying 
liquid manure to all subjects for which it is 
suitable at leu.sit every other day. Here, 
again, a mulch of suitable material will 
play an important paid. Lawns, tennis 
courts, etc., require to be frequently 
watered to keep the grass green and the 
turf in gcod piaying order. This is best 
done in the evening. Ham is now wanted 
badly, if only to enable the pruning of 
overgrown flowering shrubs to be carried 
out. Rhododendrons and Azaleas, which 
have lasted but a short time in bloom, 
should at once be divested of their seed 
vessels, which, if allowed to remain, have 
a weakening effect. R-oses will not last 
long if the not, dry weather continues, in 
spate of the roots being kept in a moist 
condition, as tlie sun scorches the petals 
once they are fully expanded. Keep fading 
blooms removed, and apply water and 
liquid menu re as often as is necessary. 

Fruit garden.— Early dessert Cherries 
are commencing to ripen, and should, 
therefore, be netted to protect the fruit 
frcni birds. Later-maturing kinds aliouid 
lie washed with an insecticide and netted 
over as soon as the fruits begin to colour. 
Pay special attention to M or ell os, with a 
view to keeping down attacks of black fly, 

' washing the tree* frequently with plain or 
soapy water with this end in view. If an 
attack is set up, syringe at once with a 
solution of Quassia Extract. Well water 
mid-season and late varieties of Straw- 
berries, otherwise the crop will be short 
aud the berries small. Get Red and White 
CvuVants, also Raspberries, netted in 
directly the fruit shews signs of ripening, 
and hoe off all suckers not required in the 
last-mentioned instance, round the stools 
as well as between the rows. Where the 
supply is gcod, both the foregoing. Goose¬ 
berries, Plums, and other fruit trees in the 
open garden should be afforded liberal sup¬ 
plies of water at the roots, both no-w and 
at frequent intervals, should the drought 
continue. Mulching sin a season like the 
present is of inestimable value, and its 
labour-saving effects are not appreciated 
nearly so much as they should be in the 
hardy fruit garden. Stop all young shoots 
not required for ex tension, either in a ver¬ 
tical dr diagonal direction, on espalier- 
trained trees at the fourth and fifth leaf, 
and tie to the wires those retained for the 
purposes referred to. Also stop at the 
second leaf beyond the bunches lateral 
shoots on outdoor Vines, and afford neces¬ 
sary support in the shape of ties to all 
such as require it. Keep the roots well 
watered, and mulch the same. Thin out 
the young growths of outdoor Figs, and 
fasten back to th^wlill or trellis no more 
thaiiDtjl^rRrii?: tpai 


he-'wall or trellis no mar 

*\f3rO grew 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses, —Pot plant* in bloom, if 
they are to continue in good health, must 
now have stimulants of some kind. Nowa¬ 
days the tendency is toward the use of 
chemical manure*, and' while these when 
used in moderation are effective and can 
he applied in a cleanly way, it is question¬ 
able whether such fine plant* ultimately 
result a* tliQse treated with liquid manure 
from a tank. Failing tlie latter, a good 
brew «m be made by putting a peck of 
sheep droppings—those from deer are even 
liettor—in a coarse bag, and plunging in 
forty gallons of water. Clear soot-water, 
too, make* a splendid tonic for pot plants. 
Among certain kinds of greenhouse plants 
aphis is apt to Ik> troublesome at this 
season, notably in the case of Li Hums. 
Where syringing may be inadmissible, a 
pinch of Tobacco powder will Ik? effective, 
and this is to be preferred at tills par¬ 
ticular season to vaporising. Greenhorn c 
plants tend to become stereotyped, and 
there is room for some of tlie older 
favourites. For example, good piece*, or 
even specimen plants, of Rhyncoeperimini 
jasmi nobles would be valuable. So, too, 
would l>e Oleanders, once favourite*, bus 
now' jjpklom seen. Chan thus punice us is a 
good thing, despite it* liability to be in¬ 
fected with red spider when grown in a 
position which is- too sunny. Gantua de- 
pendens is now seldom seen, perhaps owing 
to it* reputation of being a “ tricky ” 
plant, but if it is allowed to ripen its 
growths in a cooler atmosphere than that 
in which these growth* were made, there 
is, it will lie found, no difficulty in doing it 
well. In many gardens the stove has to 
accommodate a few Orchid* where there is 
no regular ()it*hid-h.ouse, and the time to 
overhaul those plants i* just as they are 
starting into growth. Granted that the 
plant* are looking well, it is more satisfac¬ 
tory to give them a look oven*. Turn them 
out, pick away carefully some of the old 
soil and decaving roots, and J*eix>t make 
up w ith pood fibrous peat and vSphagnum 
chopped ratlier finely. Press as firmly as 
possible. Tn the stove, so long a* the 
thermometer remain* overnight at a trifle 
over 60 degs., there is, meantime, little 
need of artificial heat, although it is ‘as 
well to lie prepared to start the fire in the 
event of a sequence of dull days or oold 
mights. A light shading on the roof w-ill 
now do pood, and the house ought to he 
kept fairly humid during hot weather, such 
a* is being at the moment experienced in 
this district. 

Vegetable garden.— “ A dripping June,” 
it is said, “keeps things in tune,” but up 
to tlie time of writing—save for one day 
upon which rain and hail fell torrentially— 
there ha* not lieen an excess of moisture. 
May wa* absolutely dry, and some crops 
now give evidence of the shortage of mois¬ 
ture. "When condition* are favourable, 
Leeks from the open-air seed-bed may now- 
go into their permanent quarters. These 
succeed well when planted more closely 
than is considered advisable for the ma¬ 
jority of other things. Here the distance 
allowed between the lines is 1 foot. A 
deepisli drill is cut at that distance with 
the edge of the hoe, and the young Leeks 
are planted in these drills by means of a 
crowbar to a depth of 9 inches. The plants 
are merely drooped into the holes, and the 
foil is gradually filled in around them by 
the action of the weather. Treated so, 
they give useful stuff, appreciated in the 
kitchen-—the best test, after all—and 
which is available throughout the winter 
and spring, long after larger Leeks raised 
in heat and planted o<ut have (if not used) 
gone to seed. Some gardeners advocate 
tne reducing not only of the roots, but of 
the leaves, of the young plants, prior to 
planting; but this seems to me to be un¬ 
necessary. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

"Applet and Peart. —Young tree$ which 
have *et more fruit than they ought to 
carry should be relieved of the surplus, 
and if large fruits are desired, thinning 
should be done with no niggardly hand. 
With big orchard tree* it is almost useless 
to talk about thinning, but it need not be 
u difficult or long job to go over all the 
trees which can Iks reached without the aid 
of a ladder, this being one of the advan¬ 
tages of having many trees on dwarfing 
stocks. .Except with such big-growing 
Apples as the Blenheim Orange and a few 
others of the same gross habit, it is from 
restricted trees that the fiueut fruits are 
obtained, the size of these fruits being 
largely due to the restriction in number 
and partly to the ease with which they may 
Ik? fed/ The watering of all kinds of fruit 
trees is now- a most important item. The 
heavy soil with which i have to deal is 
greatly disposed to cracking, and this 
nature is generullv worse after a wei 
spring. So much is this the case .that 
watering, without having first broken up 
the surface slightly with a fork, is a waste 
of labour, except where the trees have been 
mulched. The numerous and big fissures 
which chequer the ground act as drain*, 
and allow tlie water to run away into tlie 
subsoil without doing any good. Again, 
there are often difficulties m tlie w-ay of 
getting a sufficiency of water into the wall 
holders, which, from constant manuring, 
mulching, etc., become' raised above the 
surrounding level, so that water run* off 
instead of into them unies* means are 
taken to prevent it. This may be done by 
forming a semi-circular basin round each 
tree with some well-puddled clay, or, if this 
is not to be had, some fine and very dry 
soil may be used for the purpose; but tlie 
clay is the 1 letter material. The en¬ 
closure thus made should ho big enough to 
include many of the feeding roots of each 
tree, and net confined to within a foot or 
two of tlie sitem. It ought also to be deep 
enough to hold sufficient water to tho¬ 
roughly soak the border to a considerable 
depth, as surface waterings are worse than 
useless. Liquid manure may lie given with 
advantage to almost all fruit trees that 
are carrying crops. Failing this, give 
tiiem a weak solution of some more highly 
concentrated mfuiure, the constituents of 
which are of the right nature to benefit 
tiio soil. 

Onions raised under glass and planted 
out and intended to produce large lmlhs 
are now growing rapidly, and require much 
assistance in the way of artificial and 
liquid manure, and thorough drench mgs 
of water, Iwtli at the roots and overhead, 
during licit, dry weather. Sprinkle fresh 
soot in the lines during the evening or 
early morning. Carefully watch for any 
traces of mildew, and, should the slightest 
sign of it appear, remove all affected parts 
and burn them. Taeke immediate steps to 
prevent its spreading, w hich it doe* with 
alarming rapidity if allowed to go un¬ 
checked Seedlings that have been par¬ 
tially thinned may now- be safely left at 
their proper distance, but unless large 
bul!»s arc required, thinning should not !«■ 
severe. Keep the soil constantly stirred 
between the rows, and dust frequently 
with soot, w ood ashes, and artificial manure 
in equal proportion*. Sowings of 

French Beans will be made to give sup¬ 
plies a* late into the autumn a* possible, 
and for this purpose a sheltered position is 
chosen, where, if necessary, some protec¬ 
tion can be given in September. Earth up 
advancing crops and water with weak 
liquid manure, so that the pod* may not 
become stringy through want of moisture 
at the roots, a thing which in season* such 
a* this will soon occur unless Liberal sup¬ 
plies of water are given. Cold frames re¬ 
cently occupied with Potatoes, Carrots, 
etc., will be planted with French Beans 
about the third week in July for late 
autumn supplies. I like Sutton’s Forcing 
for this purpose, as it takes up less room 
than most varieties, and does not require 
stakes. F. \V. G. 
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floyal Hoi'tiectttQpai Society. 

WAR RELIEF FUND : FLORAL FETE. 
This praiseworthy effort. Inaugurated by 
the Royal Horticultural Society with a 
view to obtaining funds for the restoration 
of the gardens and orchards of our Allies 
in the devastated ateas of Northern France 
and Belgium, held its exhibition in the 
grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
on June 24th and two following days. As 
we saw it in the ntaking during the after¬ 
noon of the day preceding the opening, the 
exhibition was ns full of promise as it was 
gay and bright with the finer productions 
of garden and greenhouse. During the 
late afternoon of June 23rd, how¬ 
ever, the wind, which had been blowing in 
intermittent gusts during the greater part 
of the day, suddenly assumed the nature 
of a gale, and one of the largest tents 
broadside on to the fury of the storm, un¬ 
able to resist the pressure, crashed to the 
ground with a great roar, wrecking almost 
everything within. In some instances, 
notably those of the Messrs. Webb and 
Sons, Stourbridge, and Messrs. Cutbush 
and Sous, Higligate, nothing but a mass 
of wreckage remained of the exhibits, 
while in others, a«, for example, the Fern 
ami flowering groups of Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons and the Begonia exhibit of 
Messrs. Bastln, a fractional part was pre¬ 
sently salvaged and set up elsewhere. 
Curiously, Messrs. Cheal’s group of topiary 
trees at the avenue end of the tent prac¬ 
tically escaped injury, the flowering part 
oc Messrs. Wallace’s formal garden being 
repairable. Sandwiched between these, 
however, the exhibits of the first-named 
were completely wiped out. Happily, no 
one was injured, so far as we are aware. 

This unfortunate circumstance notwith¬ 
standing, a great exhibition still re¬ 
mained—a flower feast, Indeed, of the 
choicer products of garden and green¬ 
house. Of the wondrous array of Orchids 
from loading amateur and professional ex¬ 
hibitors, of the galaxy of Roses, Carna¬ 
tions, and Sweet Peas from many sources, 
and the marvellous banks of flowering 
plants and Ferns from Messrs. Carter and 
' Mr. Amos Perry respectively, this was 
particularly true. A pleasant feature of 
au exhibition inaugurated for so laudable 
art object was the lavish contributions of 
flowers from the ineiubers of the British 
Carnation Society, the National Sweet 
Pea Society, and ihe National Rose 
Society, to be sold in aid of the fund, 
many other exliLbltors and well-wishers 
contributing choice or rare plants for a 
like purpose. Quite naturally, hardy 
plants w T ere well to the fore, a series of 
rock gardens arranged in the oi>en contri¬ 
buting their quota of interest, and variety. 
Owing to the exigencies of space, we are 
unable to refer to the exhibits in detail, 
and the following brief particulars must 
suffice. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

The almost unique exhibit of hardy 
Ferns set up by Mr. Amos Perry and which 
bad suffered but little from the collapsing 
tent we regarded as a feature iu this sec¬ 
tion, hundreds of admirably-grown speci¬ 
mens constituting a tine group. Two of the 
choicest, however, were Scokqiendrium 
nobile and Polystichum angulare densum 
robustum, fit ornaments for any collection 
of these plants. Hybrid Lilies from the 
same source included Parry! x canadense 
reciprocally, Roezli x Amos Terry, and 
Washingtonianum x Roezli, all beautiful 
aud distinct. In addition. L. cernuum and 
Jj. Roezli were noted. Ostrowskia magni- 
fica was very fine. Notables in a group 
from Mr. J. C. Aftgl'bve were flremuriis 
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Bungei and E. Ware!, the rich and large 
orange-flowered Trollius Letjebourl, and a 
fine display of Coriaria ferminalis. As¬ 
sociated with a formal garden in the purely 
Dutch style, Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Co. had some * df their finest hybrid 
Eremnri and Delphiniums, the choicer 
Water Lilies also adorning the pool. 
Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons and Kelway 
and Son contributed high-class Del¬ 
phiniums and Pieonies, both firms showing 
choice novelties in variety. In that, from 
Mr. Reuthc the several varietiesi>f Erica 
cinerea, atrococcinea, ntrorubens, and 
enmea were very telling, Ihe new r Draco- 
eeplialum Isabellinum (rich deep purple) 
being also noted. Among many tilings from 
Mr. M. Prichard the sky-blue Delphinium 
Capri was excellent, while among the very 
choice was Saxifraga tyrolensis. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Among these the remarkable group of 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpl, and oilief ’tilings 
from Messrs. Carter and Co. was, whether 
for high quality or artistic display, on a 
pedestal of its ow’n. The strain of 
Gloxinias is that known as Carter’s In¬ 
vincible Prize, and throughout was of the 
highest excellence, the examples siqierbly 
grown and flowered. A Pelargonium 
novelty named Victory, from Messrs. W. S. 
Watney, claimed attention. It borq. large 
trusses of deepest salmon colour. 

ROSES. 

Of these Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons 
had their new yellow climber Emily Gray, 
together with the rich yellows, Iona Herd- 
man and Christine. Mr. Elisha Hicks 
contributed a great stand of the best, 
notables being Goldfinch and Cupid. Of 
more than ordinary interest was Messrs. 
Chaplin’s new f seedling Edith Cavell, a 
H.T. of ivory-white with creamy centre, 
while included In a sumptuous array from 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Co. was Sun- 
star, a novelty of wondrous flame and gold 
colouring. “ K. of K.,” the most brilliant 
of scarlets, was also noted. 

ORCHIDS. 

Magnificent collections of these were 
staged by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Charleswort h and Co., and other firms, Sir 
Jeremiah Column, Bart., sending a rich 
assortment from Reigate. 

FRUIT. 

The only fruit exhibit in the show was 
that of Strawberries from Messrs. Lax ton 
Brothers, Laxtonian, The Admiral, and 
The Duke being three of the finer sorts. 

A complete list of the medals awarded 
will be found in our advertisement pages. 


BEES. 

GOVERNMENT NUCLEI. 

The Government nuclei will be sent out in 
July by the different County Bee Com¬ 
mittees, and so all the fortunate people 
w'bo have received definite promises must, 
without delay, prejmre hives for the bees, 
in order that the nuclei may be introduced 
at once into their i>ornianent homes. Over¬ 
look nothing. See that calico quilts, made 
preferably of ticking, are ready, cut to 
size and with a bole about 1$ inches in the 
centre, over which the feeder will be 
placed. Cut also a piece of ticking 1 inch 
larger than the hole all round for placing 
over it if and when the feeder is removed. 
Remember, that these nuclei will be re¬ 
ceived in thorough going order, with a 
queen that has been with her bees for some 
time and properly mated. So recipients 
need have no fear of the boos taking their 


departure, as is the risk with ordinary 
nuclei, in which a queen has been reared 
and hatched out. The nucleus must be 
very warmly and comfortably covered up 
with quilts, and fed slowiy with cummer 
syrup made in the proportion of 1 pint of 
hot water to 1J lbs. of pure refined cane 
sugar. This syrup need not be in any way 
medicated with napbtliol beta solution, be¬ 
cause there cannot possibly be any danger 
of foul brood. The syrup should be given 
warm and in the evening. By “ feeding 
gently ” is meant that the syrup should be 
given in small quantities of (say) a quarter 
of a pint each night for one or two nights, 
and then diminished in quantity. The 
nuclei will arrive before the later honey- 
ilo\V* and this is an additional reason wfliy 
feeding is necessary. Otherwise, breeding 
may tie hindered or even may cease alto : 
gether. The brood which comes in the 
combs with the nucleus, too, may be 
hatched out in an immature state if food 
be not supplied. If the weather, after thd 
nucleus arrives, becomes cold, then the 
amount of syrup supplied should be con¬ 
tinued at the rate of a quarter of a lint, as 
at the beginning. Until the bees get to 
know' the locality well it would be ad¬ 
visable to provide drinking water near the 
hive. Use only clean rain-water in shallow- 
bowis, with clean sand, pieces of wood, or 
slones in it, on winch the bees may alight. 
Resist tlie spirit of curiosity, and refrain 
from lifting ihe quilts to peep inside. 
Bees resent any inquisitiveness on the 
part of their owners, and there is no point 
at all iu prying beneath the quilts. 

When the nucleus is being housed, on 
arrival, I should recommend the insertion 
of one standard frame fitted with a full 
sheet of wired foundation in the centre of 
the brood nest for the bees to build out 
into combs and fill with brood aud food. 
As six>n as this is filled with brood and 
well covered with bees another new frame 
should be added. Never add several new 
frames at one operation. A full comple¬ 
ment of eight frames will ensure safe 
wintering. Indeed, it is much better to 
winter a stock on eight well-tilled combs 
than on ten which are only partially com¬ 
pleted. Keep the temperature of the hive 
up to 90 dogs. F. to euable the bees to 
secrete wax and rear brood. Thus, in 
order to maintain this temperature it is 
necessary to keep the bees crowded to¬ 
gether on the combs by means of a division 
board, to be slid along as each new' frame 
is added, as well as fully quilted. 

The Government experts advise medi¬ 
cating the syrup with Izal, Bacterol, or 
Flavine in the following proportions: — 
Izal, one teaspoonful to every 8 lbs. of 
sugar; Bacterol, one teasi>oonful to every 
liound of sugar; Flavine, one grain to each 
pound of sugar. 

Great results are expected from these 
nuclei, and everyone surely wishes the 
Government scheme every possible success. 
Let every bcekeei>er co-oi>erate loyally and 
carefully. B. R. H. 

St. Dunstan’s Flower Show.— St. Dun- 
si an’s Day Flow'cr Show will be held in 
ti»e Royal Hospital Gardens, Chelsea, on 
Wednesday, July 2nd, and Thursday, July 
3rd. The Prince of Wales lias presented 
a cup for the best exhibit in the whole 
show. In all there are over 200, silver 
trophies and 200 special medals. A bril¬ 
liant collection, including many novelties, 
is assured. Features will be made of 
formal am! rock gardens, and there will 
be great displays of Orchids, Sweet Peas* 
Carnations. Ferns, Itoses, shrubs, cut 
trees, fruit, and vegetables. Awards will 
be given for horticultural inventions In¬ 
troduced since the outbreak of war, and 
for I lie bf‘s! 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GOHtjESPOPEjlGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWEXB. 

CEnothera Fraseri (IF. J. £.).—This is a 
Aery fine form of CE. glauca, a handsome 
North American plant similar to CE. fruti- 
■cosa. CE. glauca is of sub-shrubby growth, 
becomes bushy, and bears yellow lowers. 

'fM—_XT'_ : r> i*" i . 


NAMES OF PEANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— G. W. M.—Sony to 
say unable to name from such a poor speci¬ 
men sent us.— W. H. Gibson .—We camrot 
undertake to name Florist flowers, 


3 P, Iant ’ . awI , wl ? CT ? Pelargoniums, Carnations, Roses, etc. ’ The 
■an attractive mass of yellow is desired on j y way t„ have such correctly named is 


through the summer there are few hardy 
plants of easy cultivation so effective. In 
the rock garden a few plants here and 
there give good colour, and the plants 
bloom for a long time. Plant yours out at 
■once. 

An unhealthy Camellia (A. A".).—You do 
not say how the Camellia has been treated 
as to watering. Probably the soil in the 
•centre of the ball of roots is dry, and, if 
*o, that would acoount for the failure. 


to be able to compare them with the varie¬ 
ties in a large collection.- E. I). Murphy. 

--1, Olearia macrodonta; 2, Olearia 
Gunniana; 3, please send better specimen ; 

4, Lonicera sempervirens.- E. C. —1, 

The Globe Flower (Tnodlaus europaeus); 2, 
b unkia undulate; 3, An-tennaria tomen- 

tosa ; 4, Veronica rupestris.- J. C. W .— 

1, DipLaeus glutinosus; 2, Aubrietia vio¬ 
la coa; 3, Gypsaphila repens; 4, Snow-in- 
summer (Cerastium tomentosum). 


.Examine the roots, and, if dry, place the -1- ^•—Aaphodelus luteus; 2, Pulmouaria 

pot in a tank or large tub of water for a — 1; " * ° -*— - 1 

few hours, -until all the soil therein is 
thoroughly moistened. Repotting after 
this is done, if the plant is root-bound, 
would be beneficial, and a good compost to 
use would be one of good turfy loam and 
peat, in equal proportions, and some sharp 
sand. The pots should be well drained, 
and the soal pressed down firmly around 
the roots in the repotting. 


Gardenias In bad condition (T .).~Either 
the roots have got into a bad state or the 
plants have been kept in too low a tem¬ 
perature. The Gardenia loves heat and 


officinalis; 3, Polemoimum coeruleum; 4, 

Iberis sempervirens.- C. —1, Statice 

latifoliia ; 2, Lychnis Yiscaria; 3, Ac hillea 
ptarmiea The Pearl; 4, Saxifraga granu- 

Jata fl.-pl.- h. C. —1, Laburnum Adomi, 

a graft cross between the common Labur¬ 
num and Cytisus pmpureus; 2, Cam¬ 
panula persicdfolia; 3, Funkia ovata foliis 

aureus; 4, Artbrietia deltoides.- Amateur. 

1, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Ajuga rep- 
tans; 3, Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl. ; 4, 

Hemerocaliis fiava.- N. M. A. _1, Cen- 

B taurea montan a rubra; 2, Cheiranthus 
a tern- Marshall!; 3, Stachys ianata; 4, Cam- 



IT PAYS TO 

TOP-DRESS PLANTS 
WITH 

R I T 0 


r»« fUTO SmiU. 


RITO is the wonderful energiser for soil 
baoteria and multiplies all Allotment and 
Carden Produce. Of all corn dealers, seeds¬ 
men, and florists. If any difficulty Is experi¬ 
enced in obtaining supplies, write to the 
Makers, 

The MolassinkCo.,Ltd., Dept. 16, Greenwich, S.E. 10 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS 



best wav when Ga^enW W “got &£ j &"±.7 lo ° b Hke C ' pusilIa ; 3 > must 

bad health is to place them in a genial, _ 

warm, moist atmosphere, keeping the soii 
just moist until fresh growth is made; 
then, having allowed the soil to dry out, 

"turn the plant out of the pot, shake away 
os much of the old mould as possible, and 
repot into as small a pot as the roots can 
be crammed into, using fine, sandy peat 
and giving good drainage. Water care¬ 
fully, and when the plant lias filled the pot 
■with roots and is growing well, shift into 
the next-sized pot. 


Grapes scalded (II. A. L .).—The Grapes 
are badly scalded. This is caused through 
late or imperfect ventilation on some 
bright, sunny morning, whilst the internal 
atmosphere of the vinery and the berries 
are saturated with moisture. Air should 
be left on at the top of the vinery all 
night, and a little warmth should be main- 
taaned then in the pipes, this causing a 
circulation of dry, warm air, which will 
generally prevent the scalding. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Peas in trenches (P. T.).— 
Yes, as a precaution against drought, in 
the case of mid-season crops, we consider 
this is a decidedly satisfactory mode of 
growing Peas. We have seen trenches 


THE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE 

PORTABLE BUILDING WORKS 

93. Bath Road, HOUNSLOW. 

Nearest Station, Histon-Hounslow, District Rly. 
No.l SLEEPINC HUT, OFFICE OR 

TOOL SHED. 

Complete Sections, creosoted 
on the outside. 

6 ft. by 4 ft.£6 10 6 

7 ft. by 5ft. 7 10 0 

8ft. by 6ft. .. .. 9 18 0 

10 ft. by 8 ft.13 0 0 

lift, by 8ft.14 17 6 

20 ft. by 10 ft. 30 0 0 


FOWLER’S 

LAWN SAND. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1875. 

For destroying Daisies, Dandelions, Plan¬ 
tains, Ribbed Grass, Thistles, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, 
Parks, etc., at the same time acting as a 
fertiliser, and improving the growth and colour 
of the grass. 

Many preparations are on the market under 
this name, but no article differs so much in 
value. Fowler’s Lawn Sand has ex¬ 
ceeded all others in money’s worth generally. 

To bo had from tho Trade aeneralfy. 

Prices : 
lags, 2J 
2 lbs., 2 


Sole Manufacturer*— 

CORRY & CO., LTD., 


X.OMX>OW, 




JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 


GOW’S LIQUID 

WEED KILLER 

(1 part to 50 parts water). 

1 gallon, 8s. each. 5 gallons, 30s. each. 
Any quantity supplied. 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 


No. 1 for 12J gallons 
No. 2 „ 25 
No. 3 „ 100 


2s. 6d. e ich 
4s. 3d. 

15a. 6i. „ 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 


Quassia Extract, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. tins. 
Lawn Sand, Is. 6d. and 9d. tins, 26s. per cwt. 

All carriage paid, packages free. 
Manufacturers of Garden Fertilisers, Insecticides, etc. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St, L’pool 

LATH GREENHOUSE BLINDS, 

Artistio Trellis. Rustle Work, Larch and 
Chestnut Poles. Illustrations free. 

W. WALTERS & CO., 
Amberley Works, Morland Road, CROYDON* 


SCHOOL OF GARDENING. 

Reedhns, Newick, Sussex. 

Principal: Miss cTmTdIXON, F.R.H.S. 


_ _ _ __ A thoroughly practical training: is given to enable 

prepared as if for Celerv about Lad*" to take up Horticulture as a profession or to 

«« aoourc O reet j ^perrlse their own gardens for pleasure or profit. Jam 

apart, with a good quantity of old Mush- Making: ami Fruit Bottling:. Preparation for 
room-bed manure forked into them ; and as R H Charming House end Grounds, 

soon as the Peas were up and staked, a 
good mulching of half-decayed manure was 
applied, by means of which one good soak¬ 
ing of water kept the soil moist for a con¬ 
siderable period, and ensured a fine crop 
of Peas. 

BHORT REPLIES. 

X. Y. Z .—We should think no harm will 
follow the use of the mortar rubble you 
send, as any deleterious subject in the 
paint has vanished. If, however, you are 
doubtful, better experiment with it on a 

small scale. -r Mrs. li. A. S. — Your 

Pears have been attacked by the Pear 
midge. 
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Google 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Gloss out to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merohants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.CX 
35 Years' Advertiser in Gardcning Illustrated. 

WANTED. — RECREATION GROUNDS- 

* * MAN, whole time. Must be fully experienced in the 
lay-out and upkeep of tennis courts, cricket pitches, etc.— 
Write, stating terms and previous experience, to Printers, 
The Gardening Illustrated Offices, 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

TTEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 

-tJ- HOUSES, Vineries, etc., supplied with various arrange¬ 
ments of pipes. “ Vanguard,” “ Clinical,” and “ Sectional ” 
Boilers, Fittings, etc. Illustrated list free. — THOS. 
JEAVONS, Silver-street Works, Brierley Hill. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 

IN SOLUBLE POWDER FORM. 

‘ESITOL’ 

(Regd. 

The only Wood Preservative in the 
market in Soluble Powder Form. 

Slate Green, Yellow, Blue-black, 
Brown and Red. 

All absolutely Fast Colours. 

1 lb. Tin of Powder dissolved in water makes 

2 Galls, of Liquid Preservative, sufficient to 
cover 100 sq. yds. of Timber. 

(Coates of Testimonials on Application.) 

(AGENTS WANTED.) 

Price 5 6 per 1 lb. Tin. Postage paid, 6/». 

ESITOL CHEMICAL CO., 

ESITOL HOUSE, 

D Arblay Street, Soho, London, W. 



CORNELL UNEVERS1TY 
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LITTLES' 

DESTROYER, 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA* 

LASTING RESULTS - NO. NEW EXPERIMENT.. 


SANKEYS-r>'POTS 

w t>he DEST and Cheapest. 


Foster Clarks 


Q»lyAddns»:TOMUNSON frHAYWARD U» LINCOLN. 


•Milt quantity of rach «iit ri^uirnl and hate “tarriar* r«'J " 
qu»tatM n (*' carriactf** fr»QUrntl> amount* fa.hall value »t 
<»r HflK for I’nce I.M, fret. • 
51'liCUL PUTS uf all dr-.triptn.nv llulh lt»«l( «ft«| frrn 
Pant ffj.m 2d. »« k h. 

Rf CHARD SAN KEY £ SON, LT9. 
Bui we 11 Po fieri e S. /VO T TIHGHAM. 


CreamCustard 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


The Best Safeguard 
of Woman s Health 


Made Id oomplete seo- 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


M jJ vr Y tion b©*t quality 
r L Board, planed and 

rrr ' V - jointed on Btrong 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt.over tongued 
L boards. Door fitted 
• * with strong binges, 
look and keg, bolts, 
Copyright Registered. eta. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Si sea. Floor. 

I ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£696 Iff - 
7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 9 17 6 36 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. bigb 11 10 0 45 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 0 0 55 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 17 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and WmUe, 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Ysjjm. BHJDFOXUD. 

Works, 5 acres. 


the best restorer of energy and 
activity—the best help to high 
spirits—the best preserver of her 
good looks is the medicine 
proved by the experience of years 
to be the most suited to 
woman's requirements, namely 
Beecham’s Pills. They will 
give tone to ths stomach and 
regulate the liver, kidneys and 
bowels. They will gently and 
surely remove the impurities 
which give rise to headaches, 
backache, lassitude, nervou»* 
ness and irritability. Try a few 
doses and you will know that 
purer blood, a better digestion 
and a marked general improve* 
ment follow the judicious use of 
this famous family medicine. 
You will escape unnecessary 
aches, pains and discomfort if 
you secure the help so many thou* 
sands of women have found in 


Qallon Drum 
makes 
60 Qallons. 


MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., D0NCA8TER. 


uttr£tnu([[leato 

Great July 

SALE 
OF LINENS 


t Write for Samples and 
3ale List <3cntpost fire 

‘JRflbinson & Cleaver Ltd. 

46 n DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


For the Grower and 
Amateur. 


BEECHUM’S 

PILLS. 


C.P. KINNELL Sc CO., Ltd. 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, S.E.L 


LABOUR SAVERS. "Eureka" Lawn Sand, 
8oii.ff.mk, Nicotine, Insecticides, f umers, 
Sprays, and other Chemicals & Sundries. 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct, oarr. paid. 


CJEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 
^ Manufacturers or all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette, 

188—189, Strand, London, W O., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The “Gazette" circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette 

(Offices : 188—189, 8trand, London, W.C.) is published 
In the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is tbe official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette." 

Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10s. per 

Inch (reduction for Beries). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER. 

<3, LINCOLN’S INfeVHLDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Digitized by VjO KMC 


\buir Poultry, cannot be harmed 

^irjyou use 

MnDougails poisonousWEED KILLER 

SAFE Sc EFFECTIVE / 

From Nu rserymen, Seedsmen & Iron mongers J. 


M9DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 




HpO obtain a copy of “Gardening Illustrated ” regularly it is essential that an order should 
bo placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway bookstall. Readers who 
experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every week may have it posted direct from 
the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid order—for 3 months, 2/6 ; for 6 months, 4/6 ; for one 
year, 8/8, commencing any date. Abroad, 13/- yearly. 

This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this office. 

Please supply me weekly with a copy of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” tor 
.months for which I enclose. 


All communications should be addressed to—Manager, 63. LINCOLN'S INN FIEL08, LONDON, W.0. 9. 


[ Published hy John Naylrr, on behalf of the Proprietors, at their Office?. 63, Lino fin's Inn Fields, London.W.C. 2. 
(Telephone: Hoi corn 731), and Printed by the Chancery Lane P kT^ jKS c Wujrks, Li l>. July 
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ABOUT FLOWER SHOWS. 


The reason of flower shows is again with i 
us, favoured by the sunshine of a glorious 
Peace. That it is so is one of those de¬ 
finite results of a return to normal condi¬ 
tions which makes it no longer imperative 
for us to adhere to that strictly utilitarian 
retjime made incumbent upon us through 
economic considerations during the war. J 
Outside of intimate personal matters we 
feel nothing more indgnantly than the vio¬ 
lence done to our feelings when we gave 
over our gardens, with many a cherished 
plan, to the rude and stern conditions en¬ 
forced upon us, and from which we have : 
now so happily emerged. 

To-day we look over our gardens and arc 
made painfully aware of serious losses and 
huge gaps which Time alone can remedy— 
Time and Work. They do not unduly 
distress us, for never was there a calling 
more full of hoi»e and life than ours. This 
resilience is amply indicated by the nuiuer- | 
ous flower shows now {lending, and proves 
how quickly we respond to an improved 
atmosphere and how closely we clung to 
our ideals even through the darkest hours, 
ready to rally to them the moment the 
times became propitious. 

It is with renewed vigour and zeal that 
we once a^ain engage in our peaceful con¬ 
tests on the “ tented field,” striving to win | 
for ourselves honours which cannot be I 
called “empty,” for to do better than our j 1 
competitors, to produce the proved best of 1 
any given thing is a very creditable 1 
achievement, bringing with it the most < 
solid pleasures. There is no royal road by < 
which we can reach success—or rather, I ( 
would say, there is one right royal road, ( 
and that road leads through the valleys { 
and over the hills of personal effort, in- 1 1 
defatignble application, and incessant care. | * 
The man who enters ujKm it needs to be of < 
an equable temperament, conscious of the 1 t 
fact that he is conqieting with equally good I s 
men with equally good chances—men who -t 
are as keen as himself and who will abate « 
nothing in their efforts to win until the I s 
bell has rung and the tents are cleared for j r 
the judges. ! j 

It sometimes happens that the prize is 8 
actually won while the bell is still ringing, 11 
that the few finishing touches which turn 11 
the scale are given at the moment of leav- c 
ing, and, you may take it from one who 
has often officiated as judge, that these last t] 
touches really do couut. But no amount r< 
of finishing touches can of themselves win 11 
prizes, for these are more often lost or 11 
" ou *he other end of the operations, 
viz., at the very beginning^ An insufficient d 
preparation^ e , 


h i of sowing seed, thinning, transplanting, 
is potting, or of cultivation may easily wreck 
-■ every chance. Intermittent attention, do- 
i* ing things at the wrong time, neglect of 
e precautions against, disease and pests, 
n damage brought about by accident or 
h wrong treatment, all, or any one of these, 
*• | may bar admittance to the lists, for it 
e would become no one to enter products 
i- that were not, in their own way, perfect, 
e I say “ in their own way ” advisedly. An 
il exhibitor is fully justified in entering any 
i- product if it is of outstanding excellence 
e j as compared with those of his neighbours, 

: but when it actually comes into competi- 
e lion with other selected subjects the test 
i is far more severe. It must not, then, be 

- taken for granted that your particular ex- 
v hibit which shows up to such advantage in 
; your own garden is going to show to the 
$ same advantage when pitted against other 

- | people’s “best” on the exhibition table, 

* lienee the glorious uncertainty of the 
I game. Neither is there any occasion to 

) feel discouraged if judgment goes in your | 
, competitor’s favour rather than in yours, I 
s because sometimes there is but the differ- 1 
ence of a point or two between the elect 
; and the unplaced. 

Experience in showing is a great asset, i 
! | It is always worth much consideration how 
’ I to set up an exhibit in the most attractive j 
manner, on the assumption that what will 
favourably impress others will also impress 
the judges. For example, in exhibiting a 
collection of vegetables, other things being 
equal, that which is the most tastefully 
displayed will be awarded premier honours. 
Or take a box of Roses; those properly j 
staged in regulation boxes and set up by 
I an “old hand” who understands how to i 
set colours in juxtaposition in pleasing ! 
contrast and just the length of stalk to j 
take off every suggestion of “stiffness” 

I stand a far better chance than those set up j 
by a novice, who, not knowing the “ tricks 
j of the trade,” unconsciously sacrifices I 
| several points. I have myself passed by ! 

I really meritorious exhibits of Carnations, 
Asters, and Zinnias, well grown and of 
splendid substance, simply because their 
natural beauty has been marred by the 
use of stiff, ungainly, and unnecessary 
circular white paper collars. 

Judges do not encourage artificiality, but 
they are supposed to encourage taste and 
refinement. They do not always award the 
IMilm to the “ biggest ” of everything. Big- ■ 
ness is often synonymous with coarseness, 
and when this is so it is a positive defect! i 
Quality and perfection in form are the i 
desiderata, and I commend this hint to 
every would-be exhibitor. F. J. F. i 


\ ' Mimulus Bartonianus.— As the raiser of 
I this hybrid (M. cardinal is x M. Lewisi) I 
can confirm what Mr. Taylor surmises was 
| “ its origin ” in your issue of June 28th.— 
| II. O. M. Babton, The Bushy Antrim. 

Should Tulips be dried off?— Discussing 
this question with a keen gardening friend 
| who has a wide experience, he stated that 
he found the best results in his dry soil 
were obtained by lifling the bulbs annually, 
cleaning off the old loose material about 
I them, taking off the small offsets, and re- 
I planting the larger bulbs singly. This, he 
I said, he had found better than lifting, 
drying off, and resting. What have other 
| Tulip growers to say to this? I find that 
| many Tulips deteriorate badly if not lifted 
j and fully rested.— S. A. 

Ulex hispanicus. This always blooms 
I very freely, but this year it seems to have 
1 surpassed itself, the little bushes having 
l b( * n literally smothered with flowers. It 
makes a very neat bush when it is only a 
few years old, but in course of time it 
grows almost too big for any but a large 
rock garden. It is so readily grown from 
I cuttings, however, that it is easy to keep a 
I stock of young plants wherewith to replace 
the older ones when they become too big. 

I*or a mass of brilliant deep yellow in 
early June there is nothing to equal this 
Gorse.—N. L. 

Rosa Moyesi. —During June this charm¬ 
ing single Rose has beeu making a fine dis¬ 
play, the deep red flowers, each 3 inches 
or so In diameter, being very attractive. 
The growth is upright and spiny, and the 
flowers are borne singly on short spurs. 
It was introduced from China, and re¬ 
ceived an Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1908. This has 
been raised to a fiist-class certificate. It 
is a lovely species and one that most 
growers wish to increase, but little success 
has been obtained from cuttings. If any 
reader lias succeeded in rooting pieces of 
this Rose his methods and kind of growth 
selected would be welcomed by manv — 
\V. B. **' 


Magnolias In Oxfordshire.— I see in your 
number of June 14th (p. 290) that 

Magnolia parviflora grows 3 feet or 
1 4 feet high. My best plant here (in 
Oxfordshire) in the open is 10 feet 
high and 40 feet round the spread of 
branches, and flowered very freely. 1 
am very fond of the Magnolias, and have 
about fifty in some twenty-five species and 
varieties. The best (M. conspicua) is 
against the house, planted by my mother 
seventy years ago. It is about 40 feet in 
height. M. Lennei is 25 feet, also against 
the house. The Magnolias here grow all 
about the wild garden. The following:— 
M. acuminata, parviflora, Watsoul, tripe- 
tala, and Thompsoniana flowered this sea¬ 
son. M. hypoleuca, salicifolia, and Dela- 
vayi have not yet flritvterled' with me, but 
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Rose American Beauty.— May I trespass 
on your valuable space to ask whether this 
Hose is cultivated to any extent In 
England, and, if so, whether it is a suc¬ 
cess? Since I came over to this country 
from Scotland a few months ago I have 
been much impressed with its popularity 
here, chiefly. I gather, on account of its 
very strong habit and its delicious scent. 
The colour, as you doubtless remember, is j 
too “blue” to make it a favourite from that ! 
IK>int of view. I have your pai>er sent I 
over here every week, and I will look ! 
eagerly for any remarks you may have to 
make on this great fayourite over here.— 
It. J. H., Bramble Lcdyc , Eastern Point, 
Gloucester , Mass. 

The Orange-ball tree (Buddleia globosa). 
—This is distinctly ornamental at the pre¬ 
sent time with its numerous rich orange*; 
flowers which are arranged in balls, each j 
| inch in diameter. Six to ten of these 
balls make a panicle which is very effec- j 
five. The flowers are fragrant, and I 
notice bees are continually around the 
plant. Until the introduction of the magni- ' 
ficent forms of B. variabilis the subject of | 
this note wa9 more highly prized, but even 
now it deserves a place wherever flower¬ 
ing shrubs are appreciated. If allowed to 
develop it will make a shrub 10 feet to 
15 feet high, and if there is ample spape j 
scarcely any priming will be needed, j 
Where the plant is grown in a restricted j 
area the pruning should be done during 
late February or March, as, if such work 
is carried out in April, the flowers will ap- 
l»ear about August instead of -June. B. 
globosa is hardy in most parts of Britain 
except during very hard winters. If the 
top is destroyed the plant usually starts 
away again from the base.—W. B. 

Cornua capitata In Monmouth.— This 
plant was introduced from the Himalayas 
in 1825, and is known in most gardens as 
Benthamia fragifera. Recently I visited j 
the gardens of Itton Court, Chepstow, and | 
there I saw a nice specimen some 14 feet 
high in flower. The blooms are small and 
inconspicuous, the beauty of the plant be¬ 
ing the sulphur-yellow bracts, while the 
fruits are also admired during October and 
November if birds are not numerous enough 
to destroy them. In some parts of Britain 
it must be grown against a wall, but in 
such favoured localities as Devon and 
Cornwall it will develop into a fine tree. 
The Chepstow district appears to be inter¬ 
medin te in regard to climatic conditions 
between Cornwall and the London area, 
therefore we find some of the more tender 
plants thriving more or less without any 
protection during the winter. Both for its 
flowers and scarlet fruits Cornus capitata 
should be represented in gardens, especi¬ 
ally those in the milder parts of the coun¬ 
try.—T. W. B. 

Fallugia paradoxa. —Tliis very rare 
shrub may be grown in the open ground in 
tile warmest parts of the country, but in 
most; places it requires a warm wall. 
Found wild in New Mexico, Utah, and 
Nevada, it is essentially a sun-loving 


out by means of seeds or by cuttings of 
lmlf-rlpe shoots inserted in light soil in a 
close frame in July.— D. 

Pyrus cratsglfolla.— This very distinct 
and beautiful Pyrus should be found in 
every gardeh containing even a small col¬ 
lection of trees and shrubs, for it is quite 
distinct from any other sjiecics and is at¬ 
tractive alike in leaves and flowers. It is 
a European plant, being found wild hi 
Northern Italy, where, however, it is un¬ 
common. In this country it forms a bush 
or small tree up to about 10 feet high, with 
a wide head of branches usually surmount¬ 
ing a single stem 2 feet or 5 feet high. The j 
leaves are rather like those of the Haw¬ 
thorn in shape, the margins divided into 
numerous irregularly-shaped lobes. In i 
autumn they usually colour well before 
they fall. The flowers are white, each 
about | inch in diameter and produced on 
slender stalks in good-sized clusters during i 
late May or early June. They are followed | 
by hard, glossy fruits which are alternately 
green, yellownsh, and red during develop¬ 
ment. As it is quite hardy and thrives 
under the same conditions as suit other 
Pyruses It is well worth attention by gar- i 
den lovers.—D. 

Philadelphus purpureo - mapulatus. — 

This is one of the most distinct of the j 
numerous varieties of Philadelphus raised 
by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. It is now fairly 
well known, having been sent out in the ! 
autumn of 1902. Two years later it was 
given a first-class certificate by the Floral j 
Committee of the ltoyal Horticultural 
Society. The prominent feature of this 
Philadelphus is the couxpicuous purple 
blotch at the base of each petal. The start¬ 
ing i>oint of this purple-tinged section was 
the introduction of Philadelphus Coulteri 
from Northern Mexico. This species has , 
a certain amount of colour in the flowers. I 
and by crossing it with a form of P. j 
Lomoinei the variety Fantaisie was ob- j 
tuined. This had more colour than the j 
typical I\ Coulteri, and in turn it gave rise 
to the still deei>er tinted P. purpureo- 
maculatus. The introduction of the small- 
growing I*, microphyllus had a far-reach¬ 
ing effect, as the many hybrids raised by M. 
Lemoine, and which flower in a compara¬ 
tively small state, can be grown in gardeus 
of a very limited extent.—K. R. W. 

The Judas-tree.— Mention of the Judas- 
tree (Cercis Siliquustrum) lately in 
Gardening reminds one Hunt it was one of 
the plants occasionally used for walls in 
bygone days and is still to be seen in such 
positions in some old gardens. It is, of 
course, not at its best grown thus, especi¬ 
ally when a walk of some kind runs fairly 
close to the wall and things planted against 
it have to be subjected to constant curtail¬ 
ment to keep them within bounds. When 
allowed a fair amount of room to develop, 
the annual display of bloom on the Judas- 
tree is decidedly pleasing. Of course, with 
the endless variety of plants now available 
for clothing walls, one would never think 
of using the Judas-tree, but in the old days 


J 

> had been allowed to develop until it 
formed a sort of semi-circle with a face of 
i about 12 feet extending from one wall to 
[ the other.—E. B. S.» Hardwick. 

A note from Burma.— Judging by the 
luxuriant growth of vegetation heTe 
(Burma) I should think this would be an 
excellent district for someone to commence 
fruit-growing. There hs quite a number of 
fruit farms, but the methods of culture are 
very crude, and only the native fruits give 
satisfaction. The principal of these are 
Papin, Mango. Guava, Plantain, and a 
small yellow Raspberry. Apples, Pears, 
and Plums are grown, the trees being im¬ 
ported from Indian nurseries, but the first 
two consist principally of strong, upright 
wood, and the latter mostly a complete 
failure. Peaches are extensively grown, 
but one variety only, broad at base ami 
sharp at apex. I cannot remember having 
seen any variety exactly resembling this at 
home. It is very productive, but of 
medium quality, and is principally used for 
cooking. I read with interest the article 
by ** E. B. 8.” in your issue of December 
21st regarding •* Fruit-growing in Pales¬ 
tine.” and I find that the same remarks 
apply to Mesopotamia, with one exception, 
and that is the Peach, which I have never 
seen there. One fruit which ” E. B. S.” 
does not mention is extensively grown. 
That is the Citron, which is met with in 
almost every native village. When I first 
arrived in tin* country agriculture was in a 
very backward state, but now, I under¬ 
stand. great tracts of the country have 
been transformed from waterless desert to 
excellent crop-producing farms, and this is 
easily understood, for all that is required 
is irrigation to make an already fertile soil 
productive. — F. F. Leslie, Maymyo , 
Burma. 

Osteomeles Schwerin®. — The genus 
Osteomcles is represented by several spe¬ 
cies of small trees or shrubs, natives of 
8 America, China, etc. They are not 
very hardy, however, the more vigorous 
species being only suitable for outdoor cul¬ 
ture in the mildest parts of the British 
Isles, although two or three can be grown 
against walls elsewhere. O. Schwerlnip. 
one of the most satisfactory species for 
outdoor work, grows well in the neigh¬ 
bourhood pf London wdien planted against 
I a wall with a south or w r est exposure. It 
is a native of Yunnan, and was introduced 
, to Kuroiicun gardens by way of France in 
j 1888, its appearance in English gardens 
dating some four years later. An ever- 
i green bush, S feet or so high, it. is of sin- 
! gular beauty, by reason of its light, slen- 
der brauchlets, clothed with elegant, 

| pinnate leaves, which are grey-green 
above and grey beneath, by reason of 
short grey hairs, which are very numerous 
on the under surface. The white, Hnw r - 
thorn-like flowers are borne freely in June 
1 in dense corymbs from the points of short, 
leafy twigs, and are very attractive 
I amongst; the delicate foliage. It requires 
moderately moist, loamy soil and a sunny 
j position. Except when growing against a 


plant, and can only be expected to thrive 
in positions exposed to full sun, but shel¬ 
tered from cold winds. The branches are 
covered w it h a white down, and the leaves, 
which are each less than an inch long 
and rarely more than a quarter of an inch 
wide, are borne freely in small tufts. The 
leaf margins are divided into narrow 
lobes, which, from a casual glance, ap¬ 
pear to be distinct leaves. The white 
flowers are each rather more than an inch 
across, and they may be borne singly or 
several together from the leaf axils or the 
points of the shoots throughout summer. 
Light, well-drained^ loamy 
propj<|<HU and pr^jui{jq(ti^n i 


solJT must be 
pO p^carried | 


materials for the purpose were not so 
plentiful, and planters were glad of things 
which w f e should certainly pass over in any 
selection. 1 remember an old flower gar¬ 
den wall, erected, I believe, somewhere 
about 1700, a considerable portion of w hich 
was covered with a Cercis that In its sea¬ 
son gave a very pleasing display. It had 
been flanked on either side by Choisya 
ternata and Spiraea ariaa'folia, and when 
the Mexican Orange Flow’er came safely 
through the winter and flowered early it 
stood out in pleasing contrast against the 
pale red of the Cercis. In the same gar¬ 
den w r as another Cercis originally planted 
in an angle formed by two walls. This 


wall, regular pruning is unnecessary, ex¬ 
cept so far ns it is required to keep the 
plant in shape ; but when grow*n against 
a wall and branch growth has to be re¬ 
stricted, tiie necessary pruning should be 
carried out as soon as the flowers fade. 
Cuttings of short side shoots inserted in 
windy soil in a close frame may be rooted 
during July and August. A second spe¬ 
cies, O. sub-rotunda, also from China, Is 
sometimes growm against walls. It is of 
dwarfer habit than the other, with a 
rather stunted character. The pinnate 
leaves are often scarcely an inch long, bat 
the white flowers are borne freely during 
June.—D. " 
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FEMS. 

DRYING FERN FRONDS. 

(Reply to “ Pteris.”) 

Fern fronds may be dried so as to retain 
their colour by the process generally prac¬ 
tised for preparing herbarium specimens 
of most plants: in fact, Ferns give very 
little trouble in this respect if well-ripened 
fronds are selected, as they dry more 
quickly than most plants, owing to the 
thin, papery nature of their fronds. The 
following instructions will, if carefully at¬ 
tended to, lead to the desired result: First 
procure drying pai>er. which should be 
thick and unglazed. Illot ting-pa per or any 
other paper that will absorb moisture 
j quickly will answer very well. The most 
I convenient size is 12 inches by 18 inches. 
Betweeu every layer of fronds 4 inches to 
G inches of paper will be necessary, and if 
quantities are to be dried, a thin board 
should be placed face downwards on the 
I lower paper, and the top layer should then 
be placed upon them. In this manner the 
pinmc are kept flat and in their natural 
position. On the top of the pile a heavy 
| weight should be placed. The top board 
j should be about 1 inch thick, so as to bear 
\ this weight without beuding. A bag filled 
with sand is ns handy a weight as any* 

I thing. The warmer the room in which the 
drying is done the more quickly the speci- 
I mens will dry. In twenty-four hours after 
! putting in the fronds they should be trans- 
; ferred to dry paper, and again changed in 
i about forty-eight hours. About three 
1 changes will be found enough for most 
I Ferns. In changing the paper care must 
be taken not to injure the pinna?, and 
I should the fronds be very delicate the top 
I paper should be removed, the dry placed 
I over the frond, and then the papers turned 
upside down. Ry this means the fronds 
are transferred without being disturbed or 
injured. 

When perfectly dry the fronds should be 
gummed on to sheets of white paper, a 
mixture of gum arabic and gum-tragacanth 
being the most suitable, and these may lx? 
procured from any chemist. The frond 
should be laid face downwards on a sheet 
of paper, and the back gently gummed over 
with a soft brush. Then place it in poei- 
| tlon on the mounting paper, and press it 
I gently with a soft cloth rolled up so as to 
form a pad. Any loose or stiff pieces may 
be kept in position by gumming a narrow 
strip of paper over them. If for botanical 
| or comparing purposes the under side of 
j the frond should be shown, or, better still, 
a small frond showing the arrangement of 
the spores might be shown along with the 
I perfect frond, and gummed on to the 
I mounting paper face downwards. The 
1 arrangement of the spores is important in 
the classification of Ferns. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

closely allied to the Himalayan R. has no thorns to mar its beauty. There The 0 ak Fern.— Many jieople seem to 
Webbinna, differing chiefly in the absence are those who describe It. alpina as thiuk t j iat this delicately beautiful Fern, 
of glands on the calyx, and is an equally prickly, but, save for a few quite inoffen- one G f t he loveliest of our native plants, is 
charming Rose, with the same finely-bred sive attempts in that direction at the tips dinicult to grow, but, as a matter of fact, 
appearance.” of the young wood, my It. alpina is as | it is quite easy. Its only requirements are 

- smooth as a Bamboo. I may be wrong, complete shade aud a very leafy soil with 

NOTES AND REPLIES. but there is a prickly form of this species, plenty of stone mixed in with it. In its 

Roses from cuttings.— It is one of the and a very beautiful one, called It. a. natural habitat it is found growing freely 
easiest things possible to propagate Roses pyrenaica, that may be responsible for in woods among flat, stones where there is 
from cuttings, particularly Rambler Roses, the confusion that exists in some quarters very little soil, the chief essential to suc- 
but few comparatively adopt the system, on this subject. It. alpina will make a ; cess being to secure ns much of the roots 
At the moment of writing I have a pro- close-set bush some 5 feet to G feet high, l as possible, which can easily be done by 
mising bed of young, vigorous plants, the the small leaves, of a cool shade of pale removing the stones when these are not 
result of cuttings just dibbled into a bed green, affording an admirable setting for too large. It is worth taking some trouble 
of ordinary garderfOoil last SA)tember the lovely flowers.—A. T. J. I over.—N. L. Qrigiral from 

Digitize by VjOOSK CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



ROSES. 


ROSA WILLMOTTA3. 

This is one of the movSt recent additions to \ 
our Rose species, having been discovered 
by Wilson when collecting for Messrs. | 
Veltch in W. China at an altitude of from 
9,500 feet to 11,000 feet. The flowers, each 
from 1 inch to inches across, are bright 
purplish-rose and produced singly, as may 
be seen by the illustration, on short, lateral 
twigs. Bean, in his “Trees aud Shrubs I 
Hardy in the British Isles,” says: “ It is 


Some of these plants showed flower, but 
the buds were picked off to give the plants 
a better chance to bloom next summer. 
They will bo shifted to permanent quarters 
in November.— Derby. 

Rosa alpina. —This is a worthy herald 
of the “ Month of Roses.” It is in habit 
and in foliage no less charming than it is 
in the rich pure crimson and deep gold of 
its Innumerable flowers. The fragrance 
of It. alpina is very dedicate, and the bush 
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OUTDOOR 

PINGUICULAS. , 

In early June of last year I collected 
two or three very good specimens of 
Pinguicula vulgaris during a visit to the 
Shropshire hills, and took them home to 
Edgbuston, Birmingham, planting them in 
a shady, rather damp eituation.at the base 
of a rockery. From that time I was ab¬ 
sent from home for about four months, 
and, on my return, the plants had all dis¬ 
appeared--due, I fancy, to a very dry 
lKjriod during the time I was away. Early 
this year, ho.wever, on lightly disturbing 
the soil where 1 lmd planted them 1 found, 
about an iucli below the surface, several 
offsets or seedlings. As a household re¬ 
moval was imminent 1 put them in a 
shallow pan in A mixture of leaf-mould, 
Sphagnum Moss, clay, and a few granite 
cliip9, but although I kept them in a con- , 
stunt state of moisture, after growing into 
miniature plants they all died, the last one 
expiring a week ago. During the past few 
days I revisited the spot where I collected 
the old plants, and found another little 
colony of them, so brought a few away 
with me. I should like to keep these 
(which have flowered) if possible, and shall 
be very glad if any reader can give me a 
few hints as to how to treat them. In some 
catalogues I have seen Pinguiculas de-1 
scribed as carnivorous plants, but I cannot | 
verify this from personal observation. Any \ 
information iu your valuable columns will 
be very welcome.—A. H. Hewitt, Tettcn - 
hall. 

[These are a little diflicult to understand, 
and while succeeding quite well in certain 
places, are not easy to establish in others. 
Damp, i.e., constantly damp rocks where 
but a thin veil of Moss obtains they often 
favour, and, where such exists, seed¬ 
sowing on the Moss is a good way of 
colonising them. Generally, however, as 
bog plants they are grown iu Sphagnum 
Moss and spongy peat kept quite moist. 
They are a little impatient of disturbance, 
the older crowns often perishing outright ' 
as yours have done, though usually some ! 
offsets that may come into being another ! 
season remain. We should not be inclined I 
to discard the pan of soil in which the 
plants were growing.] 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

Fkom the number of queries lately made 
as to what is wrong with herbaceous 
Phloxes one would Judge that where special 
provision had not been made for them they 
are feeling the effects of the long spell of 
dry weather lasting right away from May 
10th to June 20th. With the increasing de¬ 
mand for a good display of this very hand¬ 
some family it would be well for planters 
to remember their susceptibility to drought, 
and that if the situation where they are 
required is somewhat high and dry the beds 
or borders should receive special prepara¬ 
tion. This applies to both the summer and 
autumn flowering sections, but more par¬ 
ticularly the latter, because in the majority ; 
of cases they are stronger growers, and, of j 
course, require more time to perfect the , 
truss and flower. This preparation may j 
take the form of bastard trenching and j 
working in a good dose of cow-manure be¬ 
fore the second spit is turned, and if the 
soil is naturally light it can be stiffened 
with good loam, or, failing that, some stiff 
road-sidings. If a level, uniform display 
of colour is not required the beds can l>e 
planted thinly with the Thioxes, aud the 
intervening spaces filled in with Tufted 


PLANTS. 

above noted also suiting the dwarfer 
plants. 

A good point about some of the Phloxes 
raised within the last few years, magni¬ 
ficent alike iu truss, pip, aud colour, is 
that they are of considerably dwarfer habit 
than the old forms," the foliage being 
proportionately larger and of firmer tex¬ 
ture. This, when the plants are well cared 
for, should keep healthy and sound until 
well towards the end of the season. If a 
place slightly shaded from the sun during 
the hottest part of the day can be found 
for the very richly-coloured varieties like 
Coquelieot and Le Mahdi so much the 
better, as they are apt to scorch when the 
thermometer runs very high. E. B. S. 

Hardwick . 


NEPETA MUSSINI. 

One does not come across this charming 
old-fashioned plant now so frequently as 
one did twenty years ago. Then it used 
to be employed as edging to the herbaceous 
border. It was with no little interest that 
I met with it growing in a border of a 
cottager’s garden one day in June, when 
its light blue or mauve flowers showed up 
well in close proximity to white patches of 
Candytuft. Being herbaceous, and in a 
sandy soil, I was informed that it never 
failed to bloom, and though there had been 
no rain for weeks, it did not seem at all 
distressed on this account. The little 
border edging was simply a mass of blue 
produced on long spikes amid greyish-green 
leaves. It is a very useful plant for a 
sunny border, and is evidently little 
affected by drought. Both leaves and 
flowers give off a pleasant aromatic odour. 

Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Erodlum corsicum and Armerla csspl- 
tosa from cuttings.— I should be glad if 
any of your correspondents would give me 
the benefit of their-experience in taking 
cuttings of Erodiuin corsicum and Armeria 
ciespitosu.—“ X. Y. Z.” 

[The only type of cutting possible of 
rooting in cither of these plants is that 
secured with a heel attached, though in the 
case of the Armeria careful division of the 
tufts in spring would be the better way. 
Ttie work may also be done now if the 
divisions are carefully attended to sub¬ 
sequently. If no seed is likely to be pro¬ 
duced, wash away the soil from the roots 
in water, when you will see more clearly 
how to go to work. If the tuft is not large 
enough for dividing you had better be con¬ 
tent with taking off some of the outermost 
pieces of growth with a heel attached, in¬ 
serting them without more ado in sandy 
soil under a bellglass or liandlight. As to 
the Erodium, we should not waste time 
inserting cuttings of this unless youthful, 
unflowered shoots are available, in which 
case the method recommended for the other 
plant will suffice. The Erodium comes so 
freely from seeds, also true at the same 
time, that it is the better method to 
adopt. Hand fertilise a few flowors, and 
so make use of a little crop of seeds. Large 
clumps may be divided, too, though it is a 
little risky when they get old. Self-sowm 
seedlings often occur near the old plants. 
Ripe seeds should be sown within a week 
or two of being gathered.] 

Colchlcum lifting.— Could you kindly tell 
me W’hen the above should be taken up, and 
wlmt is the best time to plant? I would 
like to take them up now when the leaves 
are still green, as they are In clumps 


through the Grass and very hard to find 
later on.—II. 

[It is early yet to be lifting these for 
division and replanting, the end of July 
being much more suitable, despite the fact 
that they are among the most accommo¬ 
dating of bulbous plants in this respect. 
By marking with sticks the stations where 
the clumps are, the difficulty of finding 
them w’hen the bulbs have died dowm would 
be overcome. If you lifted the clumps 
when the foliage was well on the way to 
maturity little injury w’ould then he in¬ 
flicted, and marking the stations could be 
dispensed with. You may then replant at 
once or at any time within a month. There 
is no better month than August for plant¬ 
ing these things.] 

Lupins at Maxwell Knows, Dalbeattie.— 

Lupins are not, perhaps, everyone’s favour¬ 
ites, but there are possibilities in the 
family—more especially in the race which 
Mr. Fraser has evolved by crossing the 
Tree-Lupin with the herbaceous form and 
by rigidly selecting and re-crossing the 
seedlings of promise. During last season 
business cares prevented this enthusiastic 
amateur from paying so much attention as 
usual to his huge collection, but in spite of 
all drawbacks he has little need to be dis¬ 
satisfied W’ith the display made during the 
present year. Among some of the more 
recent introductions wore observed some 
exceedingly fine yellow’s, chiefly of the Tree 
or semi-Tree habit, and which make neat 
and very free-flow’erlug plants. Edith 
Cavell Improved is a very taking variety, 
carrying striking spikes of a pale lavender 
shade W’hicli ultimately turns to the purest 
white and which are free from the fault of 
dropping the central buds, which seems to 
be inherent in white Lupins. Although 
most growers cannot afford space for over 
a thousand plants of this family, yet the 
Lupin might very well receive more atten¬ 
tion than the average hardy plant grower 
devotes to it. When groui>ed there are no 
jarring colours when the plants are grown 
in mixture, tiie many varied shades blend¬ 
ing as harmoniously as those of Sweet 
Peas.—W. McG., lialmac , Kirkcudbright . 

May-flowering Tulips. —“ F. D.” must 
be hard to satisfy if he wauts mow 
Tulips in self colours than are to be had 
from several famous English and Irish 
Anns. I gave a picking of some of the 
best Cottage and Darwin Tulips to a 
friend, w’ho told me later fhat “ the whole 
neighbourhood ” came to see them. But 
there are the Tulips for anyone to pur¬ 
chase, and there Is no necessity at all to 
go to Holland for them. It is news to me, 
how’ever, to hear that T. macrospeila. T. 
vltelliua, T. elegans, and T. fnlgens are 
*'* amongst the species.”—It. M., Hert¬ 
ford. 

Hardy flower borders. —Where the first 
dealing of the liardv flowed* borders was 
well done, a run tluougli with the hoc in 
sunny weather will suppress any seedling 
weeds which may have made their appear¬ 
ance. Be in time with the necessary 
securing of the taller plants. During the 
second year of the war these were left, 
here, much to the freedom of their own 
will, and, while they did not look amiss 
for a time, as the season advanced they 
assumed a very forlorn appearance; and, 
above all, when it came to cleaning-up 
time, it was rather a dirty and heart¬ 
breaking jol). It pays, therefore, to got 
them tied in before they begin to tumble 
about. Pioonies are, or have been, espe¬ 
cially fine this season, although a little 
later than usual. Lupins have been, and 
are, very effective By cutting over the 
spikes before they form seed a second yield 
of bloom, almost as good a*s the first, may 
be relied on. Useful for cutting are Lises 
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positions the plants are ini ended to occupy 
or in pans or boxes, and subsequently 
polted or transplanted before planting in 
the open. The ill arising from the former 
method is that, the seeds usually vege¬ 
tating quite freely and the seedlings be¬ 
coming crowded in consequence, particu¬ 
larly where no thinning is indulged in, the 
plants rarely do themselves justice. Sow¬ 
ing in pans with early potting off dispenses 
with this. Mixed colour strains are ob¬ 
tainable and are very cheap. The rose- 
coloured D. suiKMbus, a perennial kind, 
also has heavily-fringed petals, and, when 
freely grouped oil the rockery or elsewhere, 
is attractive. That last named is a foot or 
more high, the subject of the present note 
being rather less than 12 inches. 



coration in winter seldom need to be re¬ 
minded of the richly coloured, bladder¬ 
like apiiendagos of Physalises. If plants 
are not already established, one can at 
least raise them from seed, and now is the 
time when a sowing may be made. Plants 
raised now will bloom and fruit another 
year. Either sow T in a cold frame or on a 
sunny border in light soil, but do not 
allow oilier plants to overshadow" them. 
The seedlings should be pricked out as 
soon as they are large enough to be moved. 

— WOODBASTWTCK. 

Ccntranthus ruber. —In the old walls o*f 
these gardens there are many plants, some 
of them, no doubt, originally planted, 
while others are seedlings. In which 
category C. ruber is to be placed I am 


Smilacina bifolia. —This is a pretty little 
plant for a shady corner in good leafy soil, 
and though unobtrusive, with its little 
spikes of Splnea-like flowers and its broad, 
glossy leaves, there is something charming 
about it. It is, moreover, a very easy door 
and grows freely in a towm garden.—N. L. 

Libertia formosa. —For growing under 
trees where the shade is not too dense, this 
N admirable. It; forms tufts of evergreen. 
Iris-like leaves, and produces numerous 
spikes of wax-like, pure white flowers, 
which are more or less fragrant. The 
spikes are each about 2 feet long, estab¬ 
lished specimens throwing up a largo num¬ 
ber of sprays. Other species are L. 
lxloides and L. magellaniea, but, to my 
mind, the one quoted above is the best of 
the genus. L formosa usually flow’ers at 
the end of May and early June.—W. B. 
OriginanT&m 
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of kinds, Pinks, Erigeroos, Alstroemerias, 
and ,sueh like.—\V. McG. 


DIANTHTJS SINENSIS LACINIATUS. 
Thk illustration accompanying this note 
show’s one of the very interesting varieties 
of I). sinensis or “ Indian Pink,” of which 
a marked feature is the deeply lohed or 
laciniate petals, each petal many times cut. 
into narrow" segments. In a group they are 
pretty and effective, in a vn6e light of 
character and distinctly ornamental. In 
these ways and in the border they are use¬ 
ful enough and worth grow'ing freely where 
flowers of a light or elegant character suit¬ 
able for cutting are in demand. Generally 
speaking, they are growm on the annual 
plan, the seeds being sown either in the 


1VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula cashmeriana.— Looking through j 
an old notebook (of 1897) I found notes of 
my only visit to Wisley, then belonging to 
Mr. O. F. Wilson, and among these notes I 
w'ere some concerning P. cashmeriana. At 
the time of my visit hundreds of plants | 
were in bloom. These eoukl scarcely be 
said to be under cultivation, the seedlings 
evidently having been allowed to grow 
w ? here the seeds fell. The plant, suited by 
the Wisley conditions, was practically 
naturalised, and the growth was remark¬ 
ably fret*. It would be interesting to learn 
if P. cashmeriana still succeeds in such a i 
marked way.— A Scottish Gardener'. 

"Chinese Lanterns": The Physalises.- 

Collectors of dried flowers for home de- 


xmable to say, the plants having been in 
their present places since I knew them 
first—twenty-four years ago. They are 
pictures of health, the foliage glossy and 
green, and the blooms of a rich colour and 
freely produced. By far the best piece 
grows oil the wall facing west, and under 
the shade of a large white Thorn. The 
hint, may be useful to wall gardeners.— 
W. McG. 

Failures with Lilium candidum.— Most 
of the failures to bloom Lilium candidum 
may be traced to either planting the bulbs 
in unsuitable positions or removing them 
at the w’rong period. I have noticed more 
than once that bulbs have been planted in 
shady places, and, as a consequence, have 
failed to ripen and bloom. This old- 
fashioned Lily is a sun-lover, seems to do 
best in a rather light soil, and resents dis¬ 
turbance. Let those wdio desire to plant 
fresh bulbs bear in mind that they should 
! procure them quite early in autumn before 
i any new growth takes place, and avoid 
! waiting until November before giving the 
order; in fact, as soon as the old flowering 
stalks have died down is the time to plant. 

| —WOODBASTWICK. 

Seedlings pricking out early.— This is 
one of the most important operations in 
ihe garden, and one that is often neg¬ 
lected. Nothing Is so detrimental to seed¬ 
lings as leaving them too thickly in the 
seed-boxes. When these are transferred 
to other positions many damp off, and 
they never recover. Seeds sow r n where 
the plants are to bloom are often left too 
crowded and drawri in the early stages ; 
others never make the vigorous plants 
they should do. If seedlings of Polj’an- 
thuses, Primroses, etc., get long before 
thinning Is done they often fall.—J. 
Crook. 


Hoteia japonica. —As is not, I have ob¬ 
served, uncommon in old gardens, there 
are here many clumps of H. japonica of 
great size. Nor, as might be expected, do 
i these deteriorate, remaining, to all ap¬ 
pearance, in good health, and furnishing 
ample reserves upon which to draw* for 
forcing. Occasionally, however, a late 
frost mars their blooming, but this is one 
of the lucky years in which sheaves of the 
white plumes may he cut. H. japonica 
appears not to object to a somewhat dense 
shade, clumps under large old Apple trees 
being as good as those in the open.—W. 
McG. 


Dianthus sinensis laciniatus. 


Anchusas. —If seed is sown, in a cold 
frame now, or on a sunny border, 
plants w’il! be large enough for planting 
out in their final quarters In autumn, or 
may remain until spring. I fear that 
many plants have succumbed to the ab¬ 
normal wet and cold weather we experi¬ 
enced last winter, but, for another season, 
at any rate, one may make good any de¬ 
ficiencies by sowing seed.— Leaiiurst. 
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FRUIT. 


MULCHING' FRUIT-TREES. 

Tiie long spell of dry weather we have ] 
experienced, allied to much sunshine, has j 
brought the ground into a warm condition. 
For that reason mulching may be adopted 
earlier than is ordinarily the case. Very 
commonly heavy mulchings are placed 
round newly-planted trees or bushes so 
soon as planted in the autumn. To some 
extent the practice may be good, especially J 
when very hard weather prevails. Rut if 
left on the soil in the spring, and long after 
uncovered soil has been warmed by the 
sun’s rays, newly-planted things are re¬ 
tarded, the roots are checked and inactive 
because the soil about them is still so cold. 
When, however, these heavy mulchings are 
removed, aud the soil about the roots 
lightly stirred, warmth is then admitted 
and roots are thus excited to activity. But 
the chief need for mulching, whether for 
newly-planted or for established things, i6 
found when grow th ensues. Leafage is de¬ 
veloped, perhaps fruit is produced, and the 
sun, becoming more powerful, may be ex¬ 
hausting the soil of its needful moisture. 
Then is the time to mulch, especially with 
fresh and active manure. If mulching 
serves to check to some extent the action 
of the sun’s rays in more greatly heating 
the soil, it also serves to check evapora¬ 
tion. Still further, mulching more 
thoroughly utilises every artificial water¬ 
ing or shower that may fall, not only by 
washing into the soil for the benefit of the 
roots the active food elements in the I 
manure, but it serves to retain this mois- ' 
ture much longer than is the case where I 
there is no such mulching. 

In the case of fruit-trees, especially I 
dw’arf ones, the roots of w’hich run near 
the surface, and, therefore, are the more 
easily fed, occasional dressings of chemi¬ 
cal manures may be utilised ns mulching. 
A dressing of nitrate of soda, given when 
leafage is developing, not only assists root- 
action and leaf-formation, but also serves 
to attract and retain moisture in the soil. 
Later, when fruit Is swelling, then one or 
tw’o dressings of potash and super¬ 
phosphate, well hoed in, are of great value 
if there be sufficient moisture in the soil to 
produce complete solution. Even occasional 
drenching*; with any liquid manure are 
very helpful, although these waterings are 
all the more useful wdien the soil has a 
mulching of some long manure to check 
eva IK) ration. 

There are few directions in w'hich fruit 
Culture is found in which It is not proved 
that of far greater value than the pre¬ 
paration of deep, rich borders or quarters 
of soil is the practice of mulching and top¬ 
dressing so as to keep roots near the sur¬ 
face, where they can be freely fed as 
desired. When a w'et season prevails, 
mulching and liborgl^feeding of foots are 
V> [£ that 


way, what are often considerable evils re- 
sulting from excessive sappy grow’th are , 
minimised. That, however, can hardly be 
tiie case when the soil is rich and roots are 
rioting in a wealth of feeding far beyond 
their natural requirements. 

LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

For forcing, most gardeners set aside 
nursery beds or lines for the supply of | 
runners, pinching out all flower-trusses as 
they appear. It is preferable to have these 
plantations near w T alks, so as to prevent j 
treading about on the main quarters, no 
mean item during dry weather, as the small 
pots must be kept well w’atered twice daily. 

: Some gardeners prefer layering direct into | 

! 5$-Inch pots or 6-inch pots as the case may 
; be, but I always adopted the former plan, 

! though it entailed a little more labour. ; 
Prepare the required number of 3-inch pots, j 
I which must be clean, and fill fairly firm 
I with good loam broken dowui moderately 
tine,, leaving siiace for the water supply. 

| Pegs to keep the young plantlet in the j 
centre of the pot can either be w ire, i 
I Bracken, or, failing these, ordinary 
builders’ thin laths soaked in water for ! 

' twenty-four hours can be split and cut into 
j suitable lengths, merely requiring a twist 
in the centre at the time of using, still 
keeping them in a pail of water, as, if : 
allowed to get dry, they break in the twist- | 
ing. Unless it is a scarce variety only 
take one plant from each string, making 
these firm with the peg and removing the 
point close to the plant. Keep the pots 
level and as closely together as the strings 
will allow, and, should a few leaves from 
the parent plant threaten to shade the 
plants, no harm will be done by removing 
the same. As already noted, the soil must 
be kept constantly moist with a rose can 
during dry weather, and, as watering pro¬ 
ceeds, see that the runner has not escai)ed 
from under the peg, removing all surplus | 
strings when the required number has been 
secured, naturally choosing the strongest 
for propagating. As soon as the roots can 
be detected at the bottom of the pots sever 
the string close up to the plant with a 
sharp knife, and remove the layers to an 
open position on coal-ash bottom, sprink¬ 
ling the plants several times daily. Here 
they will soon be ready for removal to the 
pots they are to fruit in. 

Eltham . James Mayne. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Errors with fruit-tree3.— One comes into 
contact from time to time with illustrations 
of the unfortunate effects of leaving young 
fruit-trees to the mercy of those who under¬ 
stand very little of fruit-growing, and a 
case in i»oint came under notice the other 
day in the shape of some nice young bush 
Tears planted in the autumn of 1918. They 


had made fine growths in the summer of 
that year aud were evidently nice, shapely 
trees when planted, but the shoots had 
been left in their entirety, with the result 
that at present there are bunches of fuzzy 
growth at the top and a foot or more of 
bare wood where the breaks really ought to 
be. Many start fruit-growing with little 
or no knowledge of the same, and only call 
in advice when the trees have been par¬ 
tially ruined. In the same garden I saw 
on a south-east wall a few Teaches and 
Nectarines that in their early stage had 
apparently been let go in a similar way to 
the Tears, for the growth was confined to 
the upper part of the trees, while all the 
low r er part of the wall was quite bare of 
foliage. When coming into contact with 
errors like the al>ove and many others of a 
different character the lack of knowledge 
displayed, so far as even the elementary 
principles of fruit-growing are concerned, 
is very apparent, and 1 fancy the younger 
generation of gardeners hardly realises 
what an amount of study is necessary be¬ 
fore one becomes really proficient in this 
branch of gardening. Take the summer 
pinching or pruning with which we shall 
soon be busy. This should be performed 
in no stereotyped manner, but varied alike 
in the way of building up and retaining in 
good form individual trees and to suit the 
requirements of different varieties. Lack 
of knowledge in these matters is reaponsi- 
ble in a great measure for the condition of 
tin* trees noted above.—E. B. 8., II a rdicirk. 

Cordon Apples. —The notes on cordon 
Apples in a recent number lead to the sug¬ 
gestion that where these are grown it will 
be necessary to give them attention in the 
way of watering, as the greater part of 
May and the half of June were practically 
rainless. This will be the more imperative 
if the trees are carrying a fair crop aud 
are growing in a soil that is naturally 
rather on the light side. If only a small 
number of trees is grown they should be 
planted where protected from the sun 
during the hottest part of the day. and if 
on a larger scale the row’s may Ik* suffi¬ 
ciently close so that they protect each other 
without at the same time interfering with 
the root action. The more exposed the 
surface of the ground the more need for 
prompt attention in the w r ay of watering 
and mulching. If this is done soon after 
the fruit is set there will not be much 
danger of wholesale dropping, a state of 
things that often follows lack of attention 
to the above matters at the proi>er time. 
The task of running over the trees to re¬ 
move caterpillars can be accomplished, too. 
with cordons in an easy and exjjeditious 
manner, and this should not be neglected, 
for I notice this particular enemy is 
strongly in evidence this season. As your 
correspondent rightly olxserves, the selec¬ 
tion of varieties is largely a matter of soil 
and situation. For this neighbourhood I 
find a capital half-dozen suitable for small 
growers are James Grieve, Cox’s Orange. 
Mabbott’s Tearmain, Stirling Castle. Annie 
Elizabeth, and Lane’s Trince Albert.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 


Hardy fruit. —There will rot be a great 
deal of time taken up by the thinning of 
fruit trees on walls during the pro sen t 
season, except, perhaps, in the case of 
Peaches. These will not be finally thinned 
until the fruits have passed through the 
stoning. Pears and Apples* appear likely 
to run to an average crop, Plums, after 
their heavy yield of the past two seasons, 
being but a very moderate crop. What 
appeared likely to be a good crop of Blaok 
Currants has proved a disappointment, the 
berries on every bush having dropped. 
There will not be a pint of Black Currants 
in these gardejMytlMjy«*r, although Red 
Currants are quite a heavy cron.— Scot. 
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CARNATION ENCHANTRESS. 
Probably no perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tion has given rise to a greater number of 
varieties than Enchantress, raised many 


PMJlTS. 

less amende during the sunless (lays of 
winter. In this respect both the salmon 
form above named and Enchantress 
Supreme surpass the old variety, the sub¬ 


getting over, and when no longer orna¬ 
mental they should be stood outside in a 
sheltered position in the full sunshine. 
Water must be afforded when necessary for 
about a fortnight, after which it should 
be discontinued gradually until finally the 
plants are laid on their sides for a short 
period of rest. This will complete the 
ripening of the wood, and the whole stock 



Carnation Enchantress . 


years ago in America. Possessed of all the 
good attributes of the original, vigorous 
constitution, free-flowering, size of bloom, 
and length of stem — qualities that quickly 
popularise a variety — the salmon sport 
known as Salmon Enchantress goes one 
better still by the added depth of colour 
for which all Car natio n specialists were 


wait 




t f 1M\ 


P ts were 
j^re or 


joet of this note, by reason of their rich 
colouring appealing to all. By some who 
know, the last named is regarded as the 
finest market Carnation ever offered — no 
mean tribute to any variety, seeing the 
number of good things now in commerce. 


REGAL PELARGONIUMS. 

These showy greenhouse plants are fast 


should then be cut back to within a few 
Inches of the soil. Where it is desirable to 
increase the stock the best of these 
primings may be selected as cuttings. In 
order to procure a good start only strong 
shoots should be used. Those having a 
tendency to flower should be avoided. 
When the lower leaves have been removed, 
cut with a sharpjkitifledjrpmediately below 
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a joint and insert them in small pots filled 
with sandy'soil. After watering with clear 
water put them into a cold frame and 
shade from very hot sun. In a cool, moist 
coiu|>ost the cuttings will lie well rooted in 
a month and ready for potting singly into 
3-incli pots. A suitable compost is made 
up of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and this 
should be made quite firm when lotting. 
The best place for them now is well up to 
the glass in a cool, airy house. The 
strongest cuttings will, under favourable 
conditions, soon fill these pots with roots, 
and will need potting into 00‘s. Poorly 
rooted' stock or late-struck cuttings are 
best potted in February, and where space 
is limited this method is, perhaps, the 
best where it can be done without the 
plants suffering through want of a shift. 
In any case make the soil a little more 
substantial; it need not be fine, if passed 
through a pinch sieve is all that, is neces^ 
wiry. When about 0 inches high and there 
is iio sign of the plants branching out, 
pinch out the lead and repeat the operation 
if tlie resultant shoots fail to break, but 
with most ‘ varieties one stopping will 
suffice, as they are naturally of a bushy 
habit. After trying for some time to get 
a good straight stem to form a standard I 
have had to give it up, the results being 
anything but satisfactory, owing to the 
Insistent branching, once the stem is about 
1) inches long. During the winter group 
them together at the lightest end of the 
house, water carefully, and do not allow 
the temperature to go much above 50 degs. 
Aphis is troublesome the year round, and 
must be kept in check by timely spraying 
or fumigating with a nicotine insecticide. 
As the plants progress see that they arc j 
given plenty of head room. In April the 
pots will be almost full of roots; feeding 
may then commence, beginning with soot- 
water, but after about a fortnight some 
approved fertiliser will be decidedly bene¬ 
ficial. Like other Pelargoniums, old 
plants of this type flower very freely, and 
as many as possible should be retaiued. 
After having been cut down remove them 
to a moist bench in the greenhouse. No 
water at the roots will be needed, but fre¬ 
quent spraying of the old wood will em 
courage it to break. Young shoots will 
soon be noticeable, and wiien these are 
$ inch long repotting is necessary. Ail the 
old soil must be shaken free of the roots, 
and all but tlie fibrous ones should be cut 
hard back. Use a similar soil as for the 
young plants, and pots just large enough 
t > comfortably hold the roots. Careful 
watering is necessary until it is seen that 
growth is advancing. Some of the more 
vigorous may require a shift before the 
winter, but in most cases it can safely be 
loft over till the end of January. 

Among the many varieties that are to be 
had the following are noteworthy, being 
exceptionally free-flowering, and carrying 
brilliant trusses of vivid colour:—Dr. 
Masters, Edna May Lord Kitchener, Black 
Diamond, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, Queen 
Maud, Alice Hayes, Beauty of Oxon, Duke 
of Fife, and Loveliness. J. Townend. 


NOTES ON FUCHSIAS. 

Many varieties of Fuchsias have been 
raised during the last thirty years, but 
there are probably no more useful kinds 
than Rose of Castile and Mi* 9. Marshall, 
which are still in favour with market 
growers. The former is so free-flowering, 
m erect in growth, and so sturdy, that it 
is one of the most effective of the family. 
It is very suitable for growing in small 
pots, and is unsurpassed for exhibition. 
Specimens 5 feet high and broad in propor- 
tion formed a feature of the Ixmdon ex¬ 
hibitions half a century ago. Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall IS One of the m -on»* 1 r»- 

Digitin 


> ^es? ^ajiet’^^|^arly- 


l flowering. Cuttings struck in autumn and 
grown along in a genial temperature from 
February onwards will come into bloom in 
May, For some years past'I have seen no 
mention made of that distinct, and curious 
variety Sunray. The mixture of red-and 
white which the leaves exhibit is striking, 
and when this variety appeared it seemed 
to be the forerunner of a new race of 
Fuchsia. So far as I am aware, however, 
nothing resembling it lias been raised since 
that time. There were also several yellow* 
leaved kinds which enjoyed considerable 
popularity. If I remember rightly, the 
best of them was named Meteor. Speci¬ 
mens of these yellow-leaved kinds 3 feet 
high and broad in proportion, with foliage 
dow r n to the rim of the pot, were very effec¬ 
tive. I wonder whether they are grown 
nowadays, for I have seen no mention made 
of them in Gardening for some years past. 

Evidently no new varieties have been 
raised recently. Some of the older kinds 
that were , very [popular thirty years ago 
are as beautiful and more distinct than the 
generality of the newer kinds. Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mrs. Bundle are well 
worth good culture, and Tower of Ixmdon 
and Miss Lucy Finals are hard to beat in 
their respective colours. The latter has 
not a yery robust constitution, but It has 
a very chaste appearance, and well-grown 
plants in 6-ineh pots are effective. It Is 
one of those plants that will not endure 
neglectful culture in any form. It requires 
the hand of an expert to bring out its full 
beauty. Fuchsias are remarkably well 
grown in some of the London market gar¬ 
dens. Your readers, generally, would be 
surprised at the high and uniform quality 
of the plants. In a house 100 feet long and 
packed with one variety only it is impossi¬ 
ble to find one single plant which does not 
| come up to the highest standard of quality. 
There is no need to pick and choose, one 
plant is the same as another. When a 
house is devoted to one kind of plant the 
difficulties of culture are minimised, for 
the atmospheric conditions which that par¬ 
ticular plant enjoys can lie more easily 
maintained than where a mixed collection 
is grown. Fuchsias like a very free soil; 
there is nothing quite so good for them as 
manure which has been kept and turned 
over for a couple of years, using one-third 
of this to two-thirds loam. If this cannot 
be had, leaf-mould is the next best thing, 
and [lotting should not be quite so firm as 
for Zonal Pelargoniums. Slight shade in 
very hot weather is beneficial, and, need¬ 
less to say, the soil must never dry out 
when the plants are in full growth. Some 
of the single-flowered varieties are good 
for the o[>en ground, and can remain there 
year after year if the crowns are protected 
with 3 inches or 4 inches some light 
material. Rose of Castile is one of the i 
best for this purpose. J. Cornhiix. 


AZALEA MOLLIS IN POTS. 
Where this Is used for the decoration of 
tlie greenhouse during the spring, it has 
been the custom. to turn the plants out 
after flowering, and allow them a season 
in which to recoup themselves, other speci¬ 
mens being lifted the following autumn, 
and after being potted and flowered 
being treated in the same way. Last 
season I resolved to try keeping 
•them in their pots, and consequently, 
when the flowers were over, the plants 
were put in a frame to harden off, and 
then plunged In the open ground. The 
place chosen was where greenhouse plants 
were put during the summer months, and, 
while the base of the pots rested on a bed 
of coal ashes, the plunging material em¬ 
ployed was Cocoanut refuse. In this way 
the roots were always cool and moist, and, 


being well watered and syringed during 
I he summer, the plants made good growth, 
their shoots bristling with flower-buds. 
As the result when planted out was about 
the same, it may be thought that, after all, 
it was the better way ; but as a set-off I 
find that established plants can be forced 
with less trouble than those that are lifted 
and potted during the autumn and winter, 
while another advantage with those that 
remain In their pots is the fact that the 
blossoms borne by them retain their 
beauty for a longer period than those pro¬ 
duced by plants that have just been potted 
up for the occasion. Where this Azalea 
is kept Jn pots all the year round a little 
stimulant during the growing season is of 
service. For, this purpose weak soot-water 
is as good as anything. Considering the 
grand display yielded by this Azalea, and 
the great range of colour that now exists 
among tlie different varieties of it. one 
would expect to see it far more extensively 
cultivated lhan it if; at present; but some¬ 
how the impression seems to be that a 
[peaty soil is necessary for the culture of 
the different hardy Azaleas, which it cer¬ 
tainly is not, for they will grow well in 
nearly all soils, except those of a lime¬ 
stone or chalky nature. The principal 
consideration Is that they do not get dried 
up* during the summer, but even where un¬ 
favourably situated in this respect, a good 
deal may be done by liberal mulchings 
during the dry season. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Trichinlum Manglesi. — A particularly 
uncommon greenhouse plant now in flower 
is Trichiuium Manglesi, a native of 
Australia, whence it was Introduced in 
1838. Out of .flower it is not at all at¬ 
tractive, consisting of but a tuft of small 
narrow leaves a little above the soil. With 
the development of the inflorescences, how¬ 
ever, all is changed, as it is then sure to 
attract attention. The flowers are dis¬ 
posed in a comparatively large, white, oval- 
shaped bead, like a ball of white fluffy 
cotton, from which the bright pink petals 
protrude. These flower-heads remain 
fresh for a considerable time. Good ex¬ 
amples with several'heads of bloom may 
be grown in pots 5 inches in diameter. 
This Trichinlum is essentially a green¬ 
house plant, and needs a light,,airy shelf 
in that structure. Repotting should be 
done as soon as possible after the flowers 
are over, and in carrying this out a good 
part of the old soil should be removed. A 
suitable compost will consist mainly of 
friable loam, lightened by a little sand and 
cow-ninnure, or, failing this last, its place 
may be taken by bone-meal. It can be 
propagated by root cuttings put into a 
warm greenhouse.—K. R. W. 

Coleus.— Tlie Coleus was, at one time, 
more favoured in greenhouses than is the 
ease at the present day. At one time I had 
a good collection, but of late years, from 
one cause or another, the plants disapp¬ 
eared by degrees. Wishing to have a few 
this season a packet of seed was sown, but 
there was not a single seedling w’orth 
troubling about, the foliage of all being 
the familiar dark brown or a dingy shade 
of the same colour. Noticing an adver¬ 
tisement in which Coleus plants were 
offered, I sent for some, thinking, not un¬ 
naturally, that these would be plants pro¬ 
pagated from meritorious varieties. To 
my disgust, on receiving them I found they 
were utter rubbish, and they were promptly 
thrown out. There is no wit like bought 
wit. Fortunately, this experience was not 
very expensive, but I think that advertisers 
of Coleus ought, in fairness, to state that 
the plants they offer are seedlings if such 
be the case.—W. MoQ.frcm 
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ANEMONE CORONARIA 
(Poppy Anemone). 

Or this, one of the most admired flowers of 
our gardens from earliest times, there are 
many varieties, single and double. The 
single sorts may be readily grown from 
seed sown in the o(ten air in April, and, 
being so varied in line colour, they deserve 
to lie cultivated, even more than many of 
the doubles. The planting of these double 
varieties may be made in autumn or in 
spring, or at intervals all through the win¬ 
ter, to secure a continuity of flowers, but 
the best bloom Is secured by September or 
October planting. The Poppy Anemone 


by itself. AH kinds thrive in light garden 
soils of fair quality, and, in many districts 
there is no trouble in their culture; in 
others this plant never does well and is 
often killed in winter. The St. Bridgid ( 
Anemones, like those of Caen and Nice, are 
simply selections from the Poppy Anemone, I 
deluding for their value on care in selec- j 
tion, and also on good culture in the warm i 
limestone soil the plants enjoy. 

Poppy Anemones, double and single, are | 
useful for edgings and for borders either | 
singly or in tufts. They are cultivated 
alone in beds or in clumps in borders, and I 
answer well for planting under standard 



thrives in warm, deep loam, and the roots 
of tiie more select kinds may be taken up 
when the leaves die down. They are, how¬ 
ever, seldom worth this trouble, # as many 
line varieties may be grown from seed sown 
in June. Prick out tlie plants in autumn 
and they will flower well in the following 
spring. 


Apart from the old florists’ or double 
Anemones and the single ones, there are 
certain races of French origin of much 
value—the Anemones de Caen, for ex¬ 
ample. These are raised from the same 
sixties, but are more vigorous and have 
larger flowers than the older Dutch kinds. 
Of the Caen Anemones there are both 
single and double kinds. The great variety 
of the Poppy Anemones leads to mixed 
collections being grown. While it is well 
to plant mixtures now and then, it is 
lw‘tter to select and keep true some of the 
finer forms in any desired colour* A line 

ecarl tfrgff^g ,Jp 1: or 


Rose-trees or other light and thinly planted 
shrubs. Cut the flowers when just open. 


OVERCROWDING CUT FLOWERS. 
One fertile source of overcrowding arises 
from the use of flowers with too short 
steins. This is a common mistake made 
when cutting them-, caused often, perhaps, 
by the gatherer .not being the arranger. 
It may be said against long stems that it 
is often a waste to cut such, but if half 
as many in quantity will sullice with long 
stems (which they will in many instances), 
where does theVaste come in? It is rather 
the reverse than otherwise. In the 
arrangement itself always endeavour to 
secure a light and graceful effect. If the j 
thought should arise that too many flowers 
have been used, reduce the quantity and j 
test the result of doiug so. In most in¬ 
stances a groundwork of foliage is needed I 
to start with. This is more essential if it I 


be a stand with a broad base resting upon 
the cloth, upon which some of tlie flowers 
must of a necessity repose. An epergne 
with a tall stem requires first,to he fur¬ 
nished with drooping foliage, and flowers 
too, if they are to hand. Afterwards add 
lK)th foliage and flowers in unison, not all 
the flowers first, or vice versa, otherwise 
the proper balance of one to the other can¬ 
not he attained. I have often seen the 
flowers crowded together first, touching 
one another in fact; then to remedy this 
some Maiden hair Fern fronds or Grasses 
or lighter flowers would be added to lighten 
the api>earanee, which, if arranged in a 
more natural manner, would never be too 
heavy. This process of lightening is 
absurdity itself. 

Formality in arrangements is another 
and a frequent mistake. The assumption 
that eaeli particular flower of any given 
kind must eaeli have the same length of 
stem, or be used at set distances apart, as 
if mathematical precision were the prime 
object, should not for one moment obtain; 
if this be countenanced there is an end to 
the tasteful disposal of flowers, and it is 
merely a matter of detail. To lirst use all 
the flowers with short stems, and then dot 
others over them in a methodical fashion 
is also wrong; the reverse mode of pro¬ 
cedure is infinitely better, but a combina¬ 
tion of the two is the best plan to adopt. 
In making a bouquet of the all-round 
shape, the centre is the starting point. Let 
the same method he followed in arranging 
either tall vases or cornucopias, or bases 
resting upon the cloth, and a better result 
will be secured. It is often otherwise, 
however, the starting ]>oint being the 
outer edge, with possibly just so many 
flowers of this and the same of that, these 
probably being inserted alternately.—A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants in rooms and gas_ This spring I 

gave a neighbour two nice plants of 
Briwula malacoides in full bloom. He 
used them on his dinner table instead of 
cut. flowers, but in about ten days all the 
open blooms were destroyed by tlie gas. 
I was asked to take them away, being of 
no use to him. I brought them home, 
placing them in a greenhouse. The plants 
hud not suffered, and there were many 
unexpended blooms. After a week these 
blooms began to open, and now the 
plants are full of these late flowers, and 
could be used again Had the plants been 
removed from the warm room where the 
air was charged with gas fumes each 
night into a cold room, they could have 
been used for three or four weeks for the 
table.— West Surrey. 

Hanging baskets.— These too often pre¬ 
sent a tawdry appearance halfway through 
a season, owing to neglect to properly 
water them. When it is remembered that 
baskets of plants suspended are subject to 
the drying influences of sun and air—more 
so, indeed, than plants in pots—the imijort- 
anee of thoroughly watering them cannot 
be underrated. A good number of people 
who have them in hand would have much 
better results if, when it is necessary for 
watering, they would take them down and 
immerse 4 them in a tank of water for a few 
minutes and let them drain before re¬ 
placing them, instead of being content to 
administer water through a can when sus¬ 
pended. Just now, while baskets are in 
full beauty, Ihey should receive liberal 
attention in this particular.— Leaiiurst. 

If you like this copy of 
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CllHYSA5T|lE|Ha|lS. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

The long spell of dry weather which we 
have had has made watering a somewhat 
severe task, but if the matter is neglected 
for a single day the plants show it in 
starved-looking growth and yellow leaves. 
The rule is to go through the plants, to find 
out their needs, at least three times during 
the day, at each round only watering those 
plants requiring moisture, for it is i>ossi- 
ble to sodden the soil, and thereby damage j 
the roots even in the hottest times. Often, j 
again, the soil may look dry, but this may ! 
l^e on the surface only, so that it is ad- j 
visa bin to rap the pots should there be any ! 
doubt. A hollow sound will tell us that 
the ball of earth is dry. The water itself 
should be warmed by placing it in tubs or 
the like, as that straight from pipes is 
likely to chill the roots and bring on mil¬ 
dew. A lot of good may be done by 
syringing the leaves morning and early 
evening—that is, on fine days. It will be 
found better, however, not to do so during 
sunless times, as such practice, again, 
favours mildew. Where potting was done 
fairly early—say, during May—the soil 
should be full of roots, and it will be well 
to help the plants with liquid-manures. A j 
good plan is to always have weak soot- j 
water. This may be obtained by putting a j 
couple of gallons of soot into a bag, and 
placing'the same‘in the water-tank. This 
quantity will do for 200 gallons of water, 
which may be used for syringing as well. 
Renew the soot each week. As time goes j 
on, and the plants get bigger, other stimu¬ 
lants should be provided. Animal manures 
are favoured. That from cows is of a cool 
nature, and that from chickens is hot, but 
the two together form a mixture which 
would be difficult to beat. Place in a tub 
of water, keep it stirred, and use it clear, 
and just enough diluted to colour the 
water. Sheep-manure is also excellent, 
and where animal mixtures cannot be ob¬ 
tained we must use fertilisers in a dry 
state. These, in fact, may be used in con¬ 
junction with others, as during dull and 
showery weather, when there is no need 
for watering the roots, these can be dusted 
on the surface of the soil. Weak and often 
is a good rule respecting any stimulant to 
plants. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping plants of 
decorative varieties. —Readers who grow 
their plants for producing a free display 
of blossoms for cutting, or for the green¬ 
house, are now confronted with the fact 
that if they wish their plants to develop 
a bushy habit the period when they must 
pinch the growths for the last time i6 
rapidly drawing near. Tlants of the 
ordinary mid-season (November flowering) 
varieties must be stopped for the Last time 
at once, and from this point the resulting 
shoots should be grown on to the terminal 
buds. I»y observing this method of culture 
it is possible to obtain plants of a branch¬ 
ing character. I do not say that bushy 
plants cannot bo developed in any other 
way, but only a very small proportion of 
the plants in general cultivation possesses I 
this much-desired branching habit. By 
growing on the plants to the terminal buds 
the grower may be sure of obtaining pLants 
that will give pretty sprays of three or 
more blossoms, each set well apart from its 
neighbour, or the more profusely-flowered 
sprays in which little or no disbudding 
takes place. It is purely a matter of dis¬ 
budding when the clusters of buds are 
developing at the apex of each shoot. 
Readers who prefer larger blooms may 

appear, 
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terminal buds, and retain the largest and 
best-looking Individual bud in each cluster. 
In my opinion the Chrysanthemum as a 
decorative subject never looks better than 
when the blossoms are developed from 
terminal buds. It is Nature’s way. 
Blooms from terminal buds are usually of 
pleasing form, beautiful colour, and sel¬ 
dom damp off as blooms from a “ crown ” 
bud selection are so prone to do. The 
flowers from terminal buds last a long time 
on the plant, and when cut they keep fresh 
for several weeks in a cool room.—A. G. 


TREES Ap SCRUBS. | 

CLOTHING BARE SURFACES UNDER 
TREES. 

(Reply to “ C. C. Anderson, Lt.-Col.”) 
As regards the results obtainable from : 
this kind of planting, a good deal deiieiids ! 
upon the nature of the shade, its density, 
and duration—points which should he cou- 
side red before deciding what to plant. In | 
the ease of evergreen trees it is of but 
little use to plant anything but Ivy to I 
cariK't the grouud under them, and as j 
much light and air as it is possible to 
secure should he allowed to reach it. In j 
planting under deciduous trees there is ; 
much more prospect of securing satisfac- j 
tory results, provided the branches do not j 
come nearer than 0 feet to 8 feet of the | 
ground. If they should come lower than 
that it is advisable to cut them off. Of j 
all deciduous trees the Horse Chestnut is ; 
the most injurious to anything growing j 
under it. The Beech, the Elm, and Syea- ! 
more do not seriously affect undergrowth 
more than might be expected from the ' 
dense canopy of foliage with which they j 
are furnished in summer. I 

In dealing with spaces under deciduous 
trees which have attained a large size, and 
filled the soil, even to near the surface, 
with roots, it will be necessary to make ' 
tbe soil as suitable as possible for tbe re¬ 
ception of the plants to be put under them. 
It. will do no injury to the trees if the sur¬ 
face is broken up from 4 inches to 0 inches 
deep. When this is done, sbme fresh earth 
should be mixed with the surface soil, for 
it is necessary to give the undergrowth a 
hit of good soil in which to start. The 
trees, too, will derive benefit from the new : 
soil. Once the undergrowth gets hold of 
the soil it will take care of Itself as well 
as the circumstances under which It is 
placed will allow. The best time to plant 
evergreens under trees Is, doubtless, early 
in October; if the work is done later the 
plants should all through the spring and 
summer receive as much water at the roots 
as will keep the soil about them moist. 
Where only one kind, of plant is required 
there is nothing better than Box. Plants 
of this, about 2 feet high, that have been 
grown In an oj»en position, are the best. 
They must be planted rather thickly, as 
they will not grow very fast. In such posi¬ 
tions Box is more inclined to get bushy 
than to increase in height, unless drawn 
up by surroundiug subjects. In most cases 
a mixture of evergreens will have the best 
effect. The following will succeed under 
trees as well as one could expect—viz., 
Auc-uba, Euonymus, Laurustinus, Yew, 
Rhododendron iwnticum, Berberis Aqui- 
folium. Box, green Holly, IJutcher’s Broom, 
common Laurel, and Portugal Laurel. In 
order to secure a carpet of greenery under 
trees the St. John’s Wort answers fairly 
well if the shade is not very dense. The 
most satisfactory plant for this purpose is 
the Irish Ivy, among which may be planted 
clumps of Daffodils, which look well 
coming up through the groundwork of Ivy. 
For this the ground should be prepared in 


rorain crown buds so^soon as they 
or they may grofl 
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the same manner as for evergreen shrubs, 
and, as growth is made, it should be pegged 
down until tbe surface is covered. We 
have also seen Periwinkle doing well under 
trees. Where it is not desirable to plant 
anything of an evergreen character under 
trees that stand in isolated positions on 
lawns the ground beneath them may be 
made to have a cheerful appearance in 
early spring, before the leaves expand, by 
planting the space with bulbs, such as the 
Winter Aconite, Snowdrop, and Crocus. 


THE ELDER PLANT AND INSECTS. 
Ove of our dailies (as is customary at 
this season) has been indulging In lauda 
tory paragraphs as to the proixorties of 
elder foliage in warding off attacks of 
various insects, and some correspondents 
seem to imagine it is a certain preventive. 
Whether or no rubbing the exposed parts 
of the body with the foliage is a protec¬ 
tion against midges I do not know, not 
having tried the experiment. One thing 
is certain, that the close proximity of the 
Elder to other plants is no guarantee that 
the la tier will be free from insect, pests. I 
have some nice plants of Dutch Honey¬ 
suckle growing on uprights and on au 
archway close to an elder hedge, and it 
lias berm a very difficult task to keep the 
former dean this year, the attacks of 
aphis being very persistent. I have also 
tried placing shoots of Elder about an 
open window to see if they would prevent 
tlie entrance of flies, but have not found 
that such was the case. Also, the Elder 
is not itself immune, as there are few 
plants so covered at this season with the 
froth of the frog hopiper or cuekoo-spit. 
The Elder Is much- too common in this 
neighbourhood, as planters in bygone 
years seem in many instances to have had 
a mania for using It for hedges. It is 
always objectionable for the purpose, 
especially so when close to roads, for un¬ 
less kept well cut and thick it affords 
little protection against cattle all through 
the winter. The omission to keep it well 
cut also leaves the long shoots as soon as 
the foliage is off to the mercy of the youth 
ot the neighbourhood, and the speedy 
mutilation of the hedge. E. B. S. 

Hard Kick, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Taxoditim diatlchum.— In’ the Public 
Park, Avery Hill, Eltkam, there is a speci¬ 
men some 15 feet in height growing in a 
very dry position, while in the Greenwich 
Cemetery on Shooter’s Hill there is a nice 
tree bordering on 30 feet high, both 
thriving in a clay soil. The best specimens 
are to be found on the banks of rivere er 
streams, where the roots can derive mois¬ 
ture during the growing season. Its finely- 
cut foliage has many admirers, more 
especially in the autumn, when it assume® 
a bronze tint. At Broadlands, Romsey, 
Hants, there was a nice specimen growing 
on the bank of a small stream some thirty 
years since. In the Bicton Arboretum this 
species is but poorly represented, owing 
probably to the sandy soil, which does not 
retain the necessary amount of moisture 
needed for this semi-aquatic conifer.—J. 
Mayne, Eltham. 

[The finest specimen of this we know is 
at Syon House, where the “knees” are 
seen in the water of the lake by which it 
is growing, while they are also very 
numerous in the Grass.] 

The Yellow Wood (Cladrastls tiuctoria).— 
Although introduced to the British Isles in 
1812, comparatively few well-developed 
specimens of this are to be met with in our 
gardens. A few years ago one existed In 
the gardens at Syon House, Brentford, 
where it flowered well, with some regu- 
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larity, and at Kew there are several well- 
grown examples which bloom well occa¬ 
sionally, but more frequently produce a 
few scattered inflorescences. It is a native 
of the South-Eastern United States, where 
it grows 50 feet to 00 feet high, forming a 
rather short, stout trunk with a wide- 
spreading head of branches. The leaves 
are pinnate and often 9 Inches to 12 inches 
long, with large, broadly oval leaflets. The 
base of the leaf is'peculiar by the manner 
in which its swollen base encloses the bud 
•in the axil, somewhat after the manner of 
the leaves of the Plane. In autumn the 
leaves turn to a bright golden hue, which 
makes the tree very conspicuous at that 
season. The white flowers are borne in 
drooping panicles a foot or so long, the 
flowering time being June. As the tree 
branches freely and makes a shapely head 
it is well worth planting in a conspicuous 
position on a lawn where the soil is well 
drained and loamy in character. It should 
be increased by means of imported seeds, 
for seeds are not often ripened in this 
country. The wood is yellow, hence the 
common name.—D. 

Kalmia lati folia. —This is full of flower, 
as usual, but I think it is prettiest when 
the buds are only half open. It is a very 
useful little shrub with its delicate jflnk 
flow'ers, and not difficult to grow in a peaty 
soil, its requirements being much the same 
as those of the Rhododendrons.—N. L. 

Sophora viciifolia. —The genus Sophora 
is represented in gardens by a few species 
which differ from each other very widely 
in several characters. In the Chilian S. 
roacrocarpa and the New Zealand and 
Chilian S. tetraptera the leaves are made 
up of numerous leaflets, and usually ever¬ 
green, while the flowers are yellow', tubu¬ 
lar, and 14 inches to 2 inches long, borne 
In May. S. japonlca forms a large-grow¬ 
ing, deciduous tree, sometimes 80 feet high, 
with pinnate leaves each 6 inches to 10 
inches long, and bears large, erect ])anicles 
of small, cream-coloured flowers in Sep¬ 
tember, S. viciifolia being a very different 
plant from either of the other t.yi>es. It is 
a deciduous shrub, 8 feet high, of shapely 
outline, with spiny branches. The small 
flowrers are borne freely in short racemes, 
the petals white, with a violet tinge, the 
calyx also having a bluish or violet effect. 
It. bears seeds freely, several being pro¬ 
duced together in a i>od that is curiously 
nuTrow'ed between each pair of seeds. By 
planting it in warm and w’ell-drained, 
loamy soil, it grows rapidly, but it is 
necessary to place young plants in per¬ 
manent places w'liile very small, for it is 
difficult to establish after it. has attained 
n height of a couple of feet or so.—D. 

The Papaw (Asimina triloba).—Most of 
the trees and shrubs of the family to which 
this bclougs require a tropical or sub¬ 
tropical temperature, but the plant under 
notice is hardy in the outdoor garden in 
the British Isles. A native of the South- 
Eastern United Skates, it there grows into 
a tree oO feet or more high. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is a more familiar object as a wide- 
epreading bush 8 feet to 15 feet high. The 
flow r ers are borne singly from buds on the 
previous year’s grow'th, the flowering time 
being June. They are curious both in 
shape and colour, being more or less 
triangular, about 24 inches across, and of 
a curious dull, purplish colour. Sausage- 
shaped fruits are sometimes produced, but 
the sweet yellow pulp wiiich is eaten in 
the United States is not very palatable 
when matured here. It requires a sunny 
position in good loamy soil, and should be 
left unpinned except so far as is necessary 
to shape the plants. Seeds form the most 
satisfactory means of increase, although ft 
is feasible to obtainHToTrted plants Hy layer- j 
ing thfo lower brnne^esj-^ K. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

* Mushrooms In cellar.— Will you kindly 
advise me about Mushrooms? I am trying 
to grow them in a cellar. I have followed 
instructions from an old Gardening and 
given no water. I am growing them In 
boxes, and they have been spawned four 
weeks and no signs of any growth. I 
finished off with 3 inches of fine mould and 
covered w'ith a mat. The earth is very 
dry. The cellar is under the road and not 
warm. When I broke up the spawm 1 
found it very bard. The temperature was 
73 (manure) when the spawn w r as in¬ 
serted, and well trodden down.— Lucy 
Besant. 

[A cool cellar is an ideal place for Mush¬ 
room culture during the summer. The first 
essential is manure from horses bedded on 
straw and corn fed. Collect the manure 
each morning, shaking out all the long 
straw; put it Into a shed or any place 
where it can be protected from rain. When 
sufficient for the bed has been collected 
pile it into a heap to ferment and to get 
rid of the rank ammonia, turning at inter¬ 
vals of two or three days until in a proper 
.condition for making the bed. If allowed 
to remain too long before turning, too 
great a degree of fermentation takes place, 
w'ith a corresponding loss of ammonia. 
When making up the bed, which should not 
be less than 1 foot in depth, beat or tread 
the material flrmly together, and when the 
bed is of the required size leave it until 
the heat has declined to 80 degs., when it 
may be spawned. Break the spawn in 
pieces of about 14 inches square (very small 
pieces or crumblings should be avoided) 
and insert them in the bed to a depth of 
14 inches and about 0 inches apart. Cover 
with good loam to a depth of about 
2 inches, making it firm with the back of a 
spade. Cover over with straw (that 
shaken from the manure when collected 
w ill answer the purpose if kept dry). Keep 
a moist atmosphere by syringing or damp¬ 
ing with a rose can once each day. The 
soil must never be allow'ed to become very 
dry. Mushrooms may be expected in from 
six to eight weeks after spawning, all de¬ 
pending in a great degree on the warmth 
maintained in the bed.] 

Onions Alisa Craig and Cranston's 
Excelsior. —Asked the other day w'hich of 
these Onions I preferred for exhibition, I 
gave my vote for Cranston’s Excelsior. 
While both are, admittedly, splendid 
Onions, when grown under precisely simi¬ 
lar conditions Ailsa Craig inclines, from 
close observation, to become just a trifle 
coarse and to lack balance and symmetry. 
Out of a given number it is, at times, diffi¬ 
cult to select an even and typical dozen, 
some being higher in the shoulder than 
others, thicker in the neck, and differing 
yery markedly in colouring. Cranston’s 
Excelsior, on the other hand, has (if I may 
so term it) a more thoroughbred appear¬ 
ance, the bulbs as a whole are evener in 
resi>ect of size, this rendering the work of 
the selector easier. Further, it will be 
generally acknowledged that Cranston’s 
Excelsior matures earlier than does Ailsa 
Craig, and finishes altogether better. Did 
the question arise as to which of the two 
varieties would produce from a given num- | 
ber, treated similarly, the twelve or 
twenty-four heaviest bulbs I would modify 
my opinion, but for quality I favour 
Cranston’s Excelsior.— Kirk. 

Potato blight i The need for spraying.— 
Very few outbreaks of Potato disease 
(blight) have so far been rcitortcd this 
year, probably owing to the dryness of the 


weather. A case was notified, however, 
from Wales during the week, and no doubt 
if w'e get a spell of moist, w r arm weather 
outbreaks will become more general. The 
only known preventive of the disease is 
spraying with Burgundy or Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. Recently the Board of Agriculture 
circulated the recipe for Burgundy mix¬ 
ture. It now’ supplies instructions for the 
making of Bordeaux mixture. Four lbs. 
of copper shlphaie are dissolved In 33 
gallons of water in a wooden barrel. Two 
lbs. of quicklime (freshly burnt) are placed 
in a separate vessel and slowly slaked by 
adding just as much water as the lime will 
absorb. When the lime is thoroughly 
slaked more water is added gradually, be¬ 
ing stirred in all the time, to make up 
5 gallons. The limewater is then strained 
through a fine sieve and added to the solu¬ 
tion of chopper sulphate and vigorously 
mixed. 

Leek Musselburgh.— If there be a better 
all-round Leek in cultivation than the old 
Musselburgh I have yet to make its 
acquaintance. Grown under ordinary con¬ 
ditions it gives medium-sized stems which 
blanch well and which are very hardy, 
while if grown intensively the stems attain 
to mammoth dimensions and are w'ell 
adapted for exhibition. Henry’s Prize is 
a good Leek; so, too, is Renton’s Monarch, 
but I do not consider either of them equal 
to Musselburgh for general purposes. Nor 
are the French Leeks comparable with 
Musselburgh, Early Rouen being soft In 
texture and assuming, at times, an ivory 
tinge when blanched. No doubt this Leek 
is useful in the event of early exhibitions, 
blit I think Leeks ought not to be included 
in collections of vegetables at show’s held 
before November.—B. K. 

Early Brocooll. —Those who got out a few 
lines of early Broccoli about the end of 
June or early In July w'ill reap their re¬ 
ward when Cauliflowers begin to grow 
scarce. Still very reliable sorts, Veitch’s 
Self-prat acting and Walcberen, should not 
be overlooked. The latter, in favourable 
years, may turn in w'itli the latest Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers, but the heads are 
generally of superior character to those of 
the latter when the season is far advanced. 
Veiteh’s Self-protecting Broccoli needs no 
recommendation. It lias been known 
favourably to succeeding generations of 
gardeners as a thoroughly dependable sort, 
although there may be, at times, some diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a good and true strain.— 
Scot. 

Beet Cheltenham Green Top.— There ap¬ 
pears to be a prejudice against this fine 
Beet, a prejudice which is unmerited and 
which can only be attributed to the colour 
of its foliage. The roots, both as regards 
flavour and colour, leave nothing to be de¬ 
sired by the most exacting, and both are 
superior to many of the varieties w ith dark 
leaves which are so much run upon. If 
those W’lio pin their faith to bronzy- 
foliaged Beets would shake off their con¬ 
servatism and give Cheltenham Green Top 
a trial they would never again omit it from 
their sowings.—W. McG. 

Cauliflower Eclipse.— Intermediate vn 
season between Walcheren and Autumn 
Giant, it is surprising that Eclipse is not 
more generally grown. In point of quality 
the variety is not inferior to the two 
mentioned, and although the heads are, 
perhaps, not quite so large, the curd is 
firm and white, while it does not spread 
for a considerable time. Eclipse, too, 5 s 
admirably adaijitff] for exhibition.^— W. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Fruit-houses. —Sf> long as the hot 
weather continues, fire-heat for Melons 
may, if necessary to economise, be dis¬ 
pensed with for the time being, but the 
fact should not bo lost sight of that a 
little warmth in the top and bottom heat 
pi [ms for the last ten days or so when the 
crop is finishing makes all the difference 
in regard to flavour. Without fire-heat 
early closing in the case of crops of fruit 
in various -stages of development is a mat¬ 
ter of necessity if a suitable night tem¬ 
perature is to be maintained, and if, after 
shutting the ventilators, the thermometer 
indicates a leading of 90 degs., no harm 
will result if the plants are copiously 
syringed and the house at once clamped 
down. Keep lateral growths persistently 
pinched, to concentrate the energies of the 
plants on fruit production alone, and 
vaporise tlie house two or three evenings 
ill succession if “ fly ” attacks arc set up, 
which is often the ease when fire-heat is 
shut off. There is yet time to make an¬ 
other planting if a very late crop is de¬ 
sired, but the house should lw? well heated, 
and, to save time, fertilise the first female j 
flowers when they open. Plants in pits 
and frames have been revelling in the | 
brilliant weather of the past few weeks, 
and good progress, Ixxth in regard to 
grow th ami fruit production, lias resulted. 
Early closing, followed by a vigorous | 
p\ ringing in all cases, except where the j 
plant.s are flowering ami setting, or the j 
fruits ripening, will serve to give a further 
impetus—a matter of no small import- * 
ar.ee if necessary to hasten the crop to- j 
w ards maturation. 

Kitchen garden. —Shallots and Garlic | 
having completed growth should be. pulled 
up, and, after being left on the ground j 
for a few* days, .stood in a cool, dry place. | 
As early Potatoes are- lifted, fill the vacant I 
& pace with Cole-worts, planted 1 foot apart 
each way, or with Endive aud Lettuce, ' 
etc. Draw’ drills for the first-named, and 
soak with water a few hours previous to 
■sotting out the plants, and well water 
afterward®. The some advice applies to 
autumn and winter varieties of Broccoli, 
wliich should now be planted. Savoys, 
too, except for latest supply, should be 
got out on a piece of firm ground, plant¬ 
ing them at distances varying from 18 
inches to 2 feet, both between, and in the 
rows, according to the variety. Parsley 
to afford winter supplies is best raised 
where protection can be conveniently 
afforded when required, and the present 
is a good time to get the seed sown. If 
■preferred, the seed may be sown else¬ 
where, and the plants, when large enough, 
lifted and transplanted afterwards. Cut 
and hunch herbs for winter use, aud sus¬ 
pend the bunches under the roof of a cool, 
dry store. 

Flower garden.— Keep border Chry¬ 
santhemums and Michaelmas Daisies well 
Supplied with water, and ply the hoe fre¬ 
quently, to arrest undue evaporation of 
moisture. If the seal is poor, afford 
stimulants nn the shape of liquid manure 
or r. suitable fertiliser. Place sticks of 
sufficient strength for the support of the 
growths in both eases, and tie a® often as 
is necessary. In the case of Michaelmas 
Da isles, puLl out all weak growths and 
thin remainder to five, seven, or nine, ac¬ 
cording to variety. Afford necessary sup¬ 
port to annuals, which, in the case of k>w- 
grcwitig subjects, can often be afforded by 
working in twiggy growth® taken out of 
worn-out birch brooms. Transplant Wall¬ 
flower® and Canterbury Bel-Ls into lines 
1 font apart, and sow' Myosotis in variety, 
Si lone, Coreopsis, etc., for spring flower- 
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SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —Late Peas ought td 
be encouraged in every possible way, for 
the stronger and healthier the growth, the 
less ehanee there will be of mildew’ attack¬ 
ing the plants Later on. This encourage¬ 
ment may take the form of a mulch, or 
watering with liquid manure. Should it 
be impossible to afford such assistance, re¬ 
gular hoeing is better than nothing. 
Should there Ik? the likelihood of a glut of 
Broad Beans, a line or tw o may be cut over’ 
to within 3 inches of the ground, this re¬ 
sulting in strong basal growths, which, in 
a favourable ®eason, will gm? valuable 
packings of late pods at a time when they 
will bo appreciated. While there is al¬ 
ways some sow ing to l>e done, it will not 
now piv to sow’ Peas unles® there is a 
spare stretch of cold frame®, in which case 
<* mowing of an early and dw arf kind may 
be risked, [n some soils at this season 
there is very often a difficulty concerning 

Spinach. Ill dry weather it run® to seed 
almost at its earliest stage, and to provide 
regular pickings recourse must be had to 
substitutes. Fortunately, these are pro¬ 
curable, the host being, jierhaps, Spinach 
Beet, although some prefer the New 
Zealand Spinach. One can scarcely go 
wrong in sowing Turnips now, as* the 
cooler nights encourage growth, and ren¬ 
der attacks from the fly Jess likely. Let¬ 
tuces and saladings, of course, w ill not be 
overlooked, and the sowings ought to be 
commensurate with the probalfle demand. 
Do not roly upo.ii transplanted Lettuce® 
after this time. It is better to thin .the 
plant® to the necessary distance an the 
seed lines. C'ontinuo the planting of 
( rlcry, ami flood the trenches with wafer 
aiter planting. Recently pul-out plant® 
should bv no means be left to themselves, 
even although they appear to Ik? going 
away freely. A little time devoted to 
watering these is well spent. Locks, too, 
ought to be got out until the required 
breadth ha® been filled. There is still time 
to put out Savors, such as Early Ulm, 
with prospects of success. 

Cauliflowers must be kept moving, or 
buttoning is apt to occur. Stirring the 
soil among the lines fairly deeply certainly 
helps to keep them from being checked. 
In the case of late Potatoes, a walk 
through the line* will now reveal the pre¬ 
sence of “rogues.” Where home-saved 
seed tuliers are desired, it pays to remove 
those untrue to type without delay, and 
the lines can be finally and rather heavily 
moulded. 

Hardy plants and shrubs.— The staking 
of hardy plaints will now require attention. 
There has been a more plentiful supply of 
tv i n g mate via 1—t a rred t w i n e—d nri ng ~ the 
present season tlian has l>oen the case dur¬ 
ing the past few years, but the price is 
high. Some use “binder” twine, but it 
Is messy and irritating stufF to work with, 
owing to its liability to get into tangles 
! When fine Carnation® or Reisers are wanted, 
it i« the practice to thin the buds, and, in 
the case of Roses, at any rate, a little 
thinning i.s, in most case®, 'desirable. Those 
who may not vet have sown seeds of Wall¬ 
flower® and other biennials are reminded 
that there is rot i.ow much time to come 
and go upon. Regarding flowering 
shrubs, there are some which ought to be 
attended to at. this time in respect of the 
Little pruning they may require. Cases in 
point are the Lilacs and Guelder Roses. 

Fern* under glass —At this season al¬ 
most aM Fern* grown under glass will do 
quite well without fire-heat. Exceptions 
are the Gynmogramma.s, which always ap¬ 
pear to do much better when the pipes are 
kept rather warm. A few’ dull days, suc¬ 
ceeded by a low’ temperature at night, are 
certain to leave tlieir mark on the delicate 
fronds. W. MoGttffog. 

Baltnae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Aprioof*.-— Old-established trees should 
be looked over, and the growths from 
gras* shoot® stopped earlier in the season 
may now be pinened hard. No harm will 
accrue from so doing, as the fruits will 
get more light and a letter balance he 
maintained. Lay in here and there a few 
shoots of full length to fill up any gaps. 
Young Apricot trees should be allowed 
more freedom of growth than the older 
: ones, and well-placed shoots should be en¬ 
couraged", See that the trees get plenty 
' of wafer almost up to the time of the fruit 
j ripening, as it will lx? better to withhold 
| anything like heavy soaking® while ripe 
| fruits aro on the trees. 

Coleworts. —The present is a good date 
: to mako the first sowing of these. A 
south-east or east border answers, -except 
| in particularly dry, hot soils, when a north 
I aspect is preferable. Here, if kept moist, 
the plants will come oil gradually, but 
j surely. I simply mark out the beds, sow 
j the seed broadcast, scuffle it in beneath 
the surface with a rake, and finally tread 
and rake level. I find it the safest plan 
to net the seed® as soon as sown, as if 
tlds is postponed the seed somethin'® 
comes through without being noticed, and 
small bird® take all the plants. I sow on 
July l()th, and again about July 20tb, the 
i latter sowing sometimes proving the more 
serviceable if the autumn is warm n.nd 
, moist, and the first batch grows away too 
freely. Everyone isliould grow Coleworts, 

| as nothing equals them for late autumn 
I and early winter use. If well grown they 
aro of delicious flavour. In consequence 
of the drought, a good many blanks will 
I have occurred in quarters of winter green®, 
j especially 

Brussels Sprouts. In some gardens 
; thcisie often suffer from the disease known 
! a® fiuger-and-toe. The foliage then 
| quickly assumes a sickly bluish colour, 
and the tops become infested with bisects. 
Thci.se gaps should now he made good from 
the seed-bca, and it the young plants are 
at all overgrown, take .out a good-sized 
I hole and make the soil about the roots 
I firm ; also well soak the plants the evening 
[ prior to lifting tbc-m. They will then 
i stand a chance of making headway. If 
any healthy phuits of Broccoli, such as 
Model or Late Queen, are still in the seed- 
beds, they may lx* planted on a north 
border, if such is at liberty, from which 
some other non-impoverishing crop lias 
j been taken, no turning up of the ground 
| being advisable. In such positions Broc- 
! coli sometimes stand* the win ter better 
; than in more open ones, the hard root-run 
favouring a firm, hardy growth. 

; Malmaison Carnations. —As the plant® 
pass out of flower, the best of the one- 
year-old speoimens will be reserved for re¬ 
potting into Larger pot® for growing on 
another season. For this potting clean 
pat®, 8 inches to 10 inches in diameter, 
are selected, according to the size and 
| strength of tho individual plant, A suit- 
J able compost is yellow fibrous loam of 
rather a sandy nature, and used in a 
lumpy state, with a small quantity of leaf- 
| mould, and sufficient lime rubble and 
| coarse sand to keep it porous, adding a 
1 i-ineh potful of bone meal (coarse grade) 
to each bar row lead of the compost. At¬ 
tention will also be given to the layering 
of stock for raising plant® to become well 
established before winter. The layering 
is carried out in a cool pit, plunging the 
plant* in order that the growth® may be 
| easily layered into the soil. Pick off the 
leaves from the base, leaving from five to 
! six pairs on each shoot. Make a clean cut 
upwards in the centre of the stem long 
enough to allow the plant to be layered, 
j With the tongue open, carefully peg dow n 
into sandy compost, and in five or six 
w eeks they may he expected to Ik? ready 
, tor potting into ®ma)l pot®. After layer- 
I ing is completed, keep the frames rather 
close for a few days, and shade from 
bright sunshbio -bid. at. other times admit 
as much air as possible. F. W. G. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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fyoyal Hortieqltqi'al Society. 

July 1st, 1919. 

The. holding of the important exhibitions 
at Chelsea (St. Dunstan’s Day) and the 
great annual gathering of the National 
Rose Society at Regent’s Park, were 
doubtless the ehref factors in reducing the 
fortnightly meeting held on the above- 
named date to its rather small dimensions 
fer this season of the year, though the 
holding of the annual show of the National 
Sweet Pea Society in conjunction there¬ 
with made up for all deficiencies. Hardy 
flowers were naturally in considerable 
force, the Larkspurs, at the zenith of .their 
season’s beauty, holding high festival 
among them. A galaxy of garden Pinks, 
largely new or modern varieties, demon- 
si rated the wealth and variety of this use¬ 
ful hardy class of plant, the teaching value 
of the exhibit per sc indicating the need 
for employing the varieties in large array 
separately in the garden rather than in 
ciose proximity, which, nullifying indi¬ 
viduality, also obviously militates against 
good effect. A welcome group of hardy 
things was that of choice Lilies and Acers 
from Ivor Heath. An increase of such ex¬ 
hibits would be more welcome still. An 
exhibit, of tomato Alisa Craig Improved 
attracted much attention. Several good 
novelties gained awards. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

As already hinted, these dominated the 
exhibition, the display of Larkspurs (Del¬ 
phiniums) from Messrs. Kelway and Son 
playing a goodly part. From a rich collec¬ 
tion we selected James William Kelway, 
the exceptionally large, deep blue and 
royal purple flowers on 4 inches to 5 inches 
long pedicels giving It a character of its 
own. Mrs. James Kelway, light blue and 
mauve centre ; Star of Langport, having 
noble spikes of sky blue ; Monarch of All, 
whose tall spires of violet-purple towered 
above all else; and Queen Mab, a single 
self-coloured, deep sky blue, were notable 
in the lot. The Alder River Nursery con¬ 
tributed choice Lilies with Acers asso¬ 
ciated. That most generously displayed of 
the Lilies was Willmot.ta*, a graceful and 
pretty kind Vvhich Is also free flowering. 
The colour is reddish. The pretty L. 
cernuum, L. Gray!, and the towering L. 
glganteum w’ere others. Notable hybrid 
sorts were L. Parryi x L. pardalinum and 
I.. Martagon x L. pardalinum, both free, 
and evidencing their respective parentages 
iu no small degree. Larkspurs were splen¬ 
didly shown by Messrs. Blackmore and 
Lnngdon, some mauve-coloured sorts being 
particularly good. The best, however, 
were Shirley, very refined and beautiful, 
and Mrs. A. W. Watson, of rather deej>er 
hue. They are handsome in spike, and 
both acquisitions. Mrs. Colin Mclver 
(rosy-mauve). Queen of Rath (pale sky- 
blue), and W. T. Ware (indigo-blue) w r ere 
among many others in a fine Jot. Mr. R. S. 
Ladhams had an exhibit almost wholly of 
Pinks, precious hardy plants for fragance, 
colour, and prodigality of blossoming. 
Some good ones were Joyce, Elsie, Glory, 
Ernest Ladhams (a good edging variety), 
and Mrs. Pryor, which has the whitest 
ground of all. 

Fringed single Pinks in the set were also 
pretty and good. A new Erigeron, E. 
hybridus Elsie, 9 inches high and of deep 
rosy-mauve colour, gained an Award of 
Merit. Plants of It evidenced great free¬ 
dom. The contribution from Mr. G. 
Reuthe included a selection of silvery- 
leaved plants, the very pretty, silvery-blue 
Campanula pusilla pufaescens. C.l Ited- 
deana, CLlthospermuBjJjife^t 11, WW (felue, 


after L. intermedium, Clstus laurifolius, 
Pliilesia buxlfolla, and Erica cinerea in 
tick variety. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheat and Sons brought freely 
of these, the pluk-flowered EscalIonia 
edinensis being one of the best. Diervilla 
lutea was distinct and pretty, If small- 
flowered. TamarLx odessana, Syrlnga 
japonica. and Spiriea Veitchi were also 
noted. Mr. Cbas. Turner also showed a 
big vase of Syriuga japonica in flower. It 
is good and distinct, and by no means com¬ 
mon. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Carnations from Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Streptocnrpi and Gloxinias from 
Messrs. R. and G. Cutlibert, and a collec¬ 
tion of Verbenas, Salvia Pride of Zurich, 
Heliotropes 1 Argus. Favourite, and Lord 
Roberts were, with Ferns and Palms, well 
shown by Messrs. H. B. May aud Sons. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The only exhibit of note in this section 
was that of Tomatoes from Messrs. T. 
Rockford and Sous. The variety was the 
firm’s own selection of Ailsa Craig-Im¬ 
proved. Some five dozen plants in 10-iuch 
and 12-incli pots were shown, the 4-feet- 
liigh examples, while in perfect health, 
loaded with heavy-looking fruits, the 
lowest hunches of ten to a dozen fruits on 
the pots’ rim. 


Rational Sweet Pea Soeiety. 

We are precluded by the exigencies of 
space from entering into a detailed report 
of this annual event, held, as we have 
stated eisewdiere, on July 1st, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Generally 
speaking, the competitive classes were not 
strongly contested, though the productions 
cf the winning exhibitors were of a high 
order of merit. This was so, indeed, in 
the Henry Eckford Memorial Cup class, 
v here Mr. W. H. Holloway, Shrewsbury, 
was an unmistakable winner. His vases 
of Mrs. Tom Jones, Sutton’s Cream, Jean 
Ireland, and R- F. Felton were very fine. 
Excellent, too, were the productions of 
Mr. Usher from the gardens of Sir Ran 
dolph Baker, Bart., D.S.O., in the Sutton 
Cup class, which requires eighteen bunches 
d*stiiict, the winner having a fine assort¬ 
ment. Hardly less good were those from 
Mr. Phillip, Astley, Shrewsbury (grower. 
Mr. R. Goliah), for the John H. King Cup, 
and that doughty champion of the Sweet 
Pea, Sir Randolph Baker, who was a good 
second, a tribute to the high quality of the 
chief prize-winner’s productions. These 
classes were arranged for amateurs. 

The Burpee Cup class, open to all, is for 
a table of waved Swreet Peas—space 
allowed, 8 feet by 3 feet- four competing. 
The principal prize-winner was Messrs. 
E. W. King and Co., their chief Items, 
basket groups of Gladys, a lavender-mauve 
novelty, head and shoulders above all else 
cf its colour in the hall, and Attraction 
Improved, a grand new rose-pink. Doubt¬ 
less these twain carried great weight. Mr. 
Howard Buttou, Northwood, was second. 

The wealth of the Sweet Peas shown, 
however, came from the trade, at the head 
el which we place Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons, who showed their “ Hawimark ” 
strain in prime condition, gaining the only 
large Gold Medal awarded on the occa¬ 
sion. Outstanding varieties, even in this 
highly meritorious exhibit, were Hawl- 
mark Pink, which one might be excused 
saying must have reached the topmost 
rung in the “ pink ” ladder, so very fine 
is it. Indeed, it is unique, almost epoch¬ 


making. Mrs. Toro Jones, bluest of the 
blues ; Dals.vbud, and Orchid, heliotrope 
und mauve were other grand sorts. Mr. 
R. Bolton obtained a Gold Medal for a 
goodly lot, in which Magic, Alex. Mal¬ 
colm ^(scarlet), Jean Ireland, and Valen¬ 
tine were the better sorts, Messrs. Dobble 
and Co. gaining a like award for a group 
in which Royal Purple, Ivorine, Jean Ire¬ 
land, Mrs. Tom Jones, and Dobbie’s 
Orange were among the best. Messrs. 
Bide and Son obtained a Silver Gilt Medal 
for a fairly good assortment. For the 
benefit of our readers who desire a trio of 
itidispensables we recommend Hawimark 
Pink, Gladys, aud Mrs. Tom Jones. No 
collection can possibly in future he com¬ 
plete without them. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will be found iu our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


BEES. 

BEE STINGS. 

The time is not far distant when I lie sur¬ 
plus honey must be taken off the hives <>r 
lost to the beekeeper. neclar becomes 
less so the stores in the brood-chamber are* 
requisitioned by the bees, aud as these 
stores decrease so the bees must replenish 
them. They do so either by carrying in 
I from outside or from the upper chambers. 
Iu weather which is unfavourable for fly¬ 
ing, the bees, against whose nature it is to 
be idle, will proceed without delay to 
transport honey from their upper storeys to 
spaces w r hieli become available iu the 
brood-chamber below. Thus it is that the 
bee-owner loses stores nicely capped over 
and in perfect condition unless he takes off 
I he crates at the right time. 

With the removal of crates comes the 
possibility of stings, though such a possi¬ 
bility is never altogether absent. A few 
hints will consequently be acceptable to 
the beekeeiK?r as well as to the ordinary 
reader. 

After being stung, the first and immedi¬ 
ate thing to do is to remove the actual 
“ implement.” When a bee stings, she 
generally is not allowed time to extract 
her sting, as some affirm she would do by 
a sort of elreuw-ambulation or walking 
round to unscrew and withdraw it. Few 
people grant such licence to the attacker. 
What hnpiiens, therefore, is that the sting 
is torn from the bee with all its necessary 
apparatus of poison-bag and muscles 
operating it. These muscles, although 
separated entirely from the bee, continue 
to oiierate, and by a kind of self-acting 
pump process inject more and more poison 
from the bag into the w'ound down the 
sheath until the poison sac has emptied 
itself. Clearly the victim should frustrate 
such action, and this is most effectively 
done by drawing the finger-nail or a knife- 
edge across the flesh. Never pat the sting¬ 
ing bee, but quickly brush it off with the 
hand. To rub the sting will only irritate 
the place. One’s first disposition, I know, 
is to rub or stroke a sting, but this, besides 
causing irritation, simply promotes more 
circulation of the blood, which, of course, 
assists the poison to diffuse itself over the 
part affected. 

Remedies fok stings. —Well, their name 
is legion. Those most commonly known 
and used are the homely household blue- 
bag and ammonia. The former, if the 
sting he on the face, does not add to one’s 
personal beauty, and is not any more effec¬ 
tual than ammonia, which does not make 
any stain on the flesh. Each is an alkali 
which tends to neutralise the acid of the 
sting. I hav^|ound the juice of the com- 
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rnou Oniou of groat use, but, on the other 
hand, I happen to be of that class upon 
whom bee stings now have little effect. .My 
experience points directly to the fact that 
frequent applications of cold water give 
relief, and certainly shorten the period of 
inconvenience resulting from a sting. At 
any rate, it will check inflammation. Of 
cures there are none. Friend Pettigrew, 
the famous Scotch beekeeper and the son 
of the 6tiU more famous Pettigrew, does 
not presume to give any cure for bee stings 
in his “ Handy Ilook on Bees,’* but advises 
precautionary measures—the bee veil and 
gloves. He adds the well-known advice, 
in case of attack, of spreading the hands 
in front of the face, or, better still, of 
holding a bush before it, and then walking 
slowly away. To retire into a contiguous 
bush is a splendid protection against at¬ 
tacking bees. The American, Langstroth, 
quotes the juice of the ripe berry of the 
common Coral Honeysuckle (Lonieera 
caprifolium). The berries, or the ex¬ 
pressed juice, may be preserved for a long 
time in a bottle well closed. Also the 
milky juice of the white Poppy is recom¬ 
mended by him, and he adds that he has 
testimony that “ it will instantaneously 
allay the pain and prevent swelling.” I 
have never hoard of anyone using either 
of these remedies. 

Much consolation is found, by those who 
are stung, in the abundant testimony to the 
fact that rheumatism and all ailments 
akin to it are not only alleviated, but even 
definitely cured by bee stings in sufficient 
quantity. Those ignorant of bees, too, 
may take courage from the knowledge, 
firstly, that a bee sting is very seldom 
dangerous in itself, and, secondly ."that bees 
away from their homes never voluntarily 
attack with their sting. Their desire is to 
get back to the hive, and, unless hurt, will 
not launch an offensive. 

1 have often insisted in this column upon 
the need of cleanliness in the beekeeper— 
hands, dress, etc. Huber demonstrated 
that bees have an exceedingly acute sense 
of smell, and that unpleasant odours 
quickly excite their anger. Thus it is 
essential that bee hives should be strongly 
railed off from animals, not necessarily 
from the danger of the hives being over¬ 
turned, but also because the smell of 
animals, especially in hot weather, would 
provoke the bees to sting the visitors— 
I»ossibly with fatal results to the animals 
and a subsequent demand for comjieiisation 
from the owner of the apiary. H. It. II. ! 


WASP VERSUS BEES. j 

One day last week my boy came running 
in from the garden to tell me that there 
was a fight going on between three honey 
bees and a queen w asp, which were rolling 
over and over in a confused mass upon 
the ground below the alighting stage of j 
the hive. When I reached the scene the ' 
wasp had succeeded in freeing itself from 
two of the bees, which were wriggling ! 
about partially disabled, and was fighting j 
desperately with the third bee, which 
valiantly stuck to the unequal contest 
until the wasp succeeded, apparently, in ! 
stinging it. At all events, the wasp got 
away and flew off, seemingly uninjured, 
but glad to escape, leaving the bee strug¬ 
gling on its back. Judging from their be¬ 
haviour, nil the bees were stung. For 
some little time they made abortive efforts 
to fly. Ultimately one of the first two 
shaken off by the wasp, after staggering 
about in circles, took wing and flew away. 
The second, with the third which had 
stuck longest to the fight, I put safely by. 
Within two hours the latter was dead ; 

M,t Dl: rift"** 


peared. The dead bee showed no sign of 
injury, except the loss of half its right 
front leg, evidently bitten off by the wasp. 
Since this mutilation would not be mortal, 
it must be assumed that death resulted 
from the sting. 

The provocation of the fight was not ob¬ 
served. Possibly the wasp was the 
! aggressor, and pounced on one of the bees 
as food for her larvae. Possibly she was 
a (tempting to enter and rob the hive, or 
j she may have inadvertently ventured too 
near and been attacked by the bees, which, 
despite their pluck, were no match for her 
in size or strength. Apart from the general 
interest of the contest, what struck me as 
remarkable was the evidence it supplied 
of I he parlial immunity of the bees to the 
poison of the wasp’s sling. In the case of 
scorpions, it has been shown experiment¬ 
ally that an individual is wholly immune 
| to the poison of members of its own spe¬ 
cies and partly so to that of nearly allied 
species, but succumbs to the venom of re¬ 
motely related forms. Is this the ease 
wit h bees?—R. I. Pocock, in Field. 


Remedy for the Isle of Wight disease.—I 

should be more than ordinarily pleased to 
know whether the possibilities of Bacillus 
bulgaricus referred to in your issue of 
June 7th, p. ^2, have in any Way been 
realised. The experiments were certainly 
remarkable.—B. R. H. 


COfytESPOHDEHCE. 

px.avt8 ajtd nowns. 

Moth in Lily of the Valley bed (J. X.). 
--The mo<th you send is known as the buff 
ti:>, the caterpillar of which feeds on leaves 
of various fruit trees. It does no damage 
to Lily of the Valley. 

The Candle plant (IF. N. The 

botanical name of the Candlse plant is 
Kleinia articulata. It is a native of S. 
Africa, and has long been grown in this 
; country. It is of easy culture, and will 
grow well in the greenhouse, while in 
some districts it is often met with in cot¬ 
tage windows. 

Oleander not blooming (B. M. T.).~ 
The plant in question does not evidently 
get enough light and air when expanding 
its blooms. As soon -as the flower-buds 
appear admit air freely. It would, in¬ 
deed, bo hotter to place the plant in the 
open air in a very sunny position during 
the summer -months. The growth made 
js probably of a somewhnt feeble nature. 
This plant revels ir. hot sunshine, in com¬ 
bination with an abundance of moisture at 
the root during the growing season. 

Crimson Rambler with mildewed buds 
(A. B .).—When the sprays o-f blossom In¬ 
come so badly infected with mildew as the 
one sent, we think it is the best plan to 
remove them, for the flowers never develop 
satisfactorily. Had you noticed this earlier 
a spraying of sulphide of potassium would 
have cured the mildew, or, anyhow, have 
etemmod its onward course, anil even now 
might prevent .the mildew spreading to 
other trees. Jn removing the sprays of 
blossom do not cut them back very hard, 
as it may affect next season’s blooming. 

Azaleas dropping their leaves (A.).— 
There may be more than one cause for this. 
Either the root# may have perished 
through careless watering, or the &oil may 
have come into, and remained in, too dry a 
state. The roots of tlie Azalea are hair¬ 
like fibres, and these quickly perish when 
the soil becomes sour and surcharged with 
moisture, or is dust dry. All that can be 
done now is to cut the plants in some¬ 
what and water carefully. If not too 
much -injured, they will break into fresh 
grca tli. By no means repot, but if the 1 


drainage is clogged that should be put 
right, and if the ®odl has become very dry 
in the centre of the ball, the pots should 
be placed in a tub of water for a time, 
until every paitiiele of soil in them is tho¬ 
roughly moistened. 

Unhealthy Wax-plant (Hoya carnosa) 

{//. IF,).—Judging from the leaf sent, the 
plant appears to have been overwatered. 
We should recommend you to let the sod 
! in the pot get quite dry, and then after- 
; wards cq^ the plant back considerably, and 
! nlace .it in a warm, moist temperature, giv- 
; irtg it very little water at the root. It may 
j then start afresh, when the old soil should 
! l»e removed from its roots, and the plant 
; be repotted in turfv loam or jxvit, with 
some finely broken clocks or old mortar 
; added, also some very coarse river sand. 

Heliotropes for late autumn flowering 
| (H. D.): —-Spring-struck cuttings of these 
I favourite jilants should now be moved into 
| (5-inch or /-inch pot#, plunged outside, kept 
stopped, and the flowers picked off during 
the summer, similarly to the Zorul Polai~ 
gold urn. Flints so managed will prod m-o 
; flowers, with the assistance of a little 
| warmth in a light greenhouse., all through 
the autumn up to the end of the year. 
i file Hehe-trope. n.Ko makes an admirable 
| "'all plant fowa greenhouse, and so treated 
when the plants have become of large size 
the quantity of flowers produced is often 
very great. 

Increasing the Double White Primula 

[H, S .).—Considerable difficulty is some¬ 
times experienced in increasing* the stock 
i of this most useful winter and spring 
! flowering plant. As scon as the blooming 
is past remove the whole batch to a shady 
; position in an intermediate house, divest 
the plants of all their lower leaves, and 
fill in the vacant spaces at the top of the 
j with ”cw sweet Sphagnum, sifted 

loam, and silver sand in equal projio-rtions, 
raising the materia! somewhat, above tho 
j pot in the form of a small mound, so that 
the baic portions of tho old stools are 
! covered. This mulching is then kept con¬ 
tinually moist by the dnilv use of tlm 
j syringe, and so rapidly do the plants root 
; into this medium that in a mouth’s time 
Hr* ' v i oIp hatch may be divided and jxitted 
off Each crown or portion is separated 
a sharp knife and potted. Moss and 
atl. The plants art* allowed to remain in 
tho same house until established, after 
which they are placed in frames, and only 
; a limited amount of air given for a time 
: Primulas, especially tho double section’ 

I will stand, and even enjoy, more sun than 
I many people suppose, while making their 
summer growth, their texture thereby bo- 
coming more consolidated and their flower- 
; in g powers increased. 

I FRUIT. 

Melons ripening (S'. r. /?.).—it is quite 
I °** s . v bo fell when a Melon is ripening by 
j the perfume it will emft on opening the 
| frame in the morning. When this is ol>- 
! served, examine the fruits, and if any of 
j them are found to be cracking round tlm 
I base of the stalk, cut them at once, and 
| place tnem in a cool place until wanted. 

Apples as cordons (C. Mar). —Twelve 
j Apples that succeed well grown as cordons, 
i and that will furnish a sunplv from Sep- 
| temW to the end r,f March will f>o found 
m James Grieve. King of the Pipnins, 
(ox s Orange Pinpin, Hubbard’s Peor- 
ma.in Alhngton Pippin, and Scarlet Non- 
parc.il. The alrove are dessert varieties 
Conning sorts will be found in Lord Dcrbv 
Fotts’ Seedling. Alfriston, Seaton Hous^’ 
Bismarck, and Lane’s Prince Albert. The 
three last, when fully ripe, mav bo used 
for dessert. 

Mildewed Peaches (I). w. //.). __ The 
Peach you .send ha* been attacked bv mil¬ 
dew-, which is due to alternations of heat- 
and cold, some varieties being more sus¬ 
ceptible to the disease than others. Spray 
at once with a solution of liver of sulphur 
(■sulphide of i>oUissiunl);and soft soap, and 
w cl. q p j^]£ ^£1 (lay with 
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plain soft or clear pond water. The 
strength at which the solution should be 
used is 1 oz. to throe gallons of water. 
To make, first dissolve 2 ozs. soft soap in 
one gallon of hot water. Then add the 
sulphide, and when dissolved add two 
gallons of soft wafer, and use the .solution 
ait once. 

Apples cracking (D . TF. H .).—'The only 
reason we can suggest for the cracking of 
>ou-r Apples is that the roots have gone 
into poor soil. When that happen® a 
fungus which preys on the ill-formed 
fruits and spoils them is set up. We 
should advise you to try, in the autumn, 
hard root-pruning, treating one side of the 
tree only. Cut off all downward roofs, so 
as to encourage the formation of new and 
fibrous roots on the surface. It is then 
that a mulch of rotten manure will be bene¬ 
ficial. Cox’s Orange Pippin is very sub¬ 
ject to canker, and it is just possible that 
such may be the c-ase with the tree® you 
refer to. 

Peach stones splitting {Inquirer). — A 
very important constituent in the soil for 
stone fruits is lime, which enters largely 
into the process of stone formation, anxl 
prevents in a great measilre stone split¬ 
ting. If you find that there is not suffi¬ 
cient lime in your borders, we should ad¬ 
vise you to remake them before the leaves 
fall, and. replant the trees, at the same 
time adding a quantity of air-slaked lime. 
Unripened wood and imperfect fertilisa¬ 
tion of the flowers will also cause stone 
splitting. Many people make the mistake 
of not watering the borders after the crop 
is cleared, this causing dryness at the 
roots and affecting the next -season’s crop. 

Gooseberries, bottling (A. L. E.).~ 
Gather the Gooseberies after twelve hours’ 
dry weather—better twenty-four—top and 
tail them, and pack them close into wide- 
mouthed bottles. Put these bottles into 
the oven, which must be of medium heat 
—not a ‘‘ slow ” oven, and not hot enough 
for pastry. Leave them in the oven about 
thirty minutes—until the Gooseberries 
look scalded, [but rot burst. Fill the bot¬ 
tles with boiling water, pour salad oil on 
the top. and tie paper over to keep out 
dust. If the Gooseberries shrink, fill up 
the bottles from others. See that the 
water is quite 1 inch above the Goose¬ 
berries and the oil above that again. The 
bottles should be well dried and made 
warm before the Gooseberries are put in. 


VEGETABLES. 

Tomato bloom falling (T. F .).—Tomato 
blossom will frequently fall off in the way 
described when the plants are growing in 
a badly ventilated house, or when crowded 
up with other things. Give the house 
free ventilation whenever possible, and the 
Tomato plants in it as much room as you 
can, so that the light and air can play 
freely around them ; this will materially 
strengthen them. Be sure and destroy 
all insect pests, and, if the plants ore wq^l 
rooted, weak liquid manure, given occa¬ 
sionally, will be very beneficial. 

The Celery maggot (Hon. G. D. Pen-, 
nant ).—The leaves you send have been at¬ 
tacked by the Cehry maggot. Once this 
pest has developed so badly as in the case 
of the leaves you send, only the most rigid 
hand-picking will eradicate it, as it con¬ 
ceals itself between the tissues of the 
leaves, and defies all ordinary insecticides. 
You must go carefully over the plants and 
pinch the maggots wherever seen between 
the finger and thumb. Sometimes one 
picking will suffice, but if a second attack 
is set up, then hand-packing must be re¬ 
peated. 

Horseradish running to seed (B .).—Old 

bed-s of this plant will be sure to do this. 
The Horseradish should have been taken 
up in the autumn, and the best “sticks” 
selected and laid in the ground under a 
wall or any convenient place for use as re¬ 
quired. The ground Ishould 
been doeph* trenched, rfna l lbe 1 sm. 
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should have been planted again in rows at 
a depth of from 18 inches to 20 inches, and 
manure should be put about them. The 
bod should be kept free from weeds during 
the summer, and the crop of Horseradish 
90 produced should be lifted again in the 
autumn, and stoned for use, and the bed 
be again prepared as before, and so on 
year after year. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rose maggot (Thos. C. Ilalliday).— 
This maggot which is injuring your Roses 
is very annoying to the Rose grower, 
boring into the best buds, and destroying 
many a cherished hope of fine flowers. 
There seems to be no possibility of escape 
from it; every year it makes its appear¬ 
ance, and if not destroyed in the spring as 
it comes to life scarcely a perfect flower 
will be obtained, especially early in the 
season. At the time of pruning, every’ bit 
of the nrunings, with the hips, if any re¬ 
main, should be carefully gathered up and 
burnt. As soon as the shoots begin to 
push, and the. leaves expand, the larvae 
will make their appearance; they may 
easily be detected by the web they spiu, 
coaling themselves up in the young leaves. 
It is here they must be looked for with 
care and destroyed, going over the tree® 
once a week, crushing them with the fin- 
gens, for, if allowed to remain, as soon as 
the buds make their appearance they will 
1 them. In confined beds and over- 
tered Rose gardens this insect is much 
more prevalent and destructive than in 
the extensive open grounds. The more 
exposed situations appear to he uncon¬ 
genial to this and other insects that infest 
the Rose. 

NAVES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants _ B. Bus^ll.— Dianthus 

borbatus magnificus.- W. N. C. _ 

Haworthia margaritifera, syn. Aloe mar- 
garitifera.- G. B. Beid .—Specimens in¬ 

sufficient, these being quite dried up. 

—— E. Micldem .—Erigerou caucasdcum.- 

Puzzled .—We cannot undertake to name 

Florist flowers.- H. Wakefield. — 1, 

Nephrolepds exaltata ; 2, Helxine Solieroli ; 

3, the variegated Coltsfoot (Tussilago Far- 
farta variegata). 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


1910 . 

JULY 



July 9 —Wolverhampton Floral F@te (2 days). 

„ 10.—Newmarket Horticultural Society. 

•• 15. — Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 

National Rose Society's 8how of Seedling 
Roses; National Carnation Society’s Show. 

„ 19.—West Ham and District Horticultural Society's 
Summer Show. 

„ 26.— Sunburg, Wembley, and Alperton Horticultural 

„ 29.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees (show 
of British-grown bulbs). 

n 30.—Tetford and District Horticultural 8ociety. 

u 31.—Maidenhead Horticultural Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Abergavenny Horticultural 8ociety (2 days). ; 

Lexden and Scan way Cottagers' Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Show. 

m Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

,, 13.—Vale of Conway Agricultural Society's Horti¬ 

cultural Show. 

ii Wath Brow and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 26.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

ii 30.—Southport Horticultural Society. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 3.—Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticul¬ 
tural Society's Show. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society s Committees ; 

National Dahlia Society; National Rose 
Autumn Show. 

,, 22.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee at Essex Hall. 

23.—Rogal Horticultural Society's Vegetable 

OCTOBER. 

October 6. — National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 
Committee, Essex Hall. 

i, 7.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show of British- 

grown fruit, 

„ 20. — National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee, Essex Hall. 

i, 21. —Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln'8Inn Fields , London, W. C.S. 


Never 
Felt Better” 

la a phrase that truthfully epitomises 
the experience of those who have taken 
Beecham’s Pills. They feel well In 
themselves and look well to others. 
Their cheerfulness, Rood temper, and 
energy bear witness to their all-round 
fitness. Beecham’s Pills have put the 
liver in order, imparted iresh tone to 
the stomach, and regulated the bowels 
—besides exercising a marked influ¬ 
ence for good upon the whole Bystem. 
Thus they have contributed In very 
large measure to that general good 
health described in the popular phrase 
—Never felt better ”. If you would 
be well and feel well—If you would 
Join the ranks of those who “Never 
felt better”—your best course Is to 
take a course of 

Reedtatn’s 
v ?flb 


Ijj Sold everywhere 

g inboxes, labelled la-3d end 3e-0d. g 


If YOU'VE NEVER WORN 

BEACON OILSKINS 

You've yet to learn the bodily comfort that they afford hi 
wet and stormy weather. They are proof against the 
hardest storms, and have no disagreeable stickiness. We 
sell them on the understanding that you may have your 
money returned if BEACON OILSKINS don't satisfy you— 
there s no risk in dealing with us. We specialise in < )ilskius. 
Men's Black Coats from 25 -; Long Leggings from 5/-; Sou’- 
westers from 3/-; Children’s Oilskins 16/6 upwards ; Ladies’ 
smart Oilskins from 28/6. Send p.c. to-day for Free Beacon 
Booklet, and choose the style that suits your purpose.— 
BARBOURS, LTD., 65, BEACON BUILDINGS, SOUTH 
SHIELDS. _ (Q) 


JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 



TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 





SLUGS. 

INSURE YOUR CROPS 


• wwis wnwr 

SLUGS. WORMS. RATS. 
MICK. CATS and BIRDS. 

(Leaflet and SainjAe free./ 

«d. and la Tint and 15*. per Cwt. (f.ar 
London) of Chemisia, Store*. »nd 
Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

LIMEHOU 8 E, LONDON. E 14 . 

Awarded Medal Royal Horticultural 
JCxktbtlion, 1911. 
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D emobilized men, 

remembering the 
early morning routine 
in Hut, Camp and Billet 
are not going unshaven 
to-day because there is 
no inspection. Each man 
can be his own C.O. and 
inspect a clean, comfort¬ 
able chin shaven with 
Easy Shaving Stick. 

That clean, smart, well-shaven 
appearance is attained under 
the happiest of conditions 
to-day with 

LEVER’S EASY 
SHAVING STICK 

Of all Canteens, Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT 8UNLI0KT. 

_I »-M 
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in any season, but in dry ones it appears 
to surpass Itself. It bears freely its pretty 
flowers, which are orange-yellow in bud, 
open soft yellow, and pass off lemon or 
creamy-white. It is prettiest when it Just 
opens. Although classed with climbiug 
Polyanthus, it is not so vigorous in poor 
soil as to need even a pillar, and a tall 
stake will suit it well.— Sub Rosa. 

Gillenla trlfoliata.— This is one of the 
most charming hardy plants of the week. 
Although curiously light and elegant, it 
yet has a certain stability about it that Is 
wanting in such things as the GypsophiJa 
and similar plants. Like the herbaceous 
Spiraeas, G. trlfoliata is a capital subject 
for planting on the margins of streams or 
any moist, half-shaded position, and if the 
soil is light and porous the growth is very 
free. 

The Coat’s Rue (Galega officinalis) is 
now a very pretty as well as useful plant, 
either for the border or for cutting, ^eat 
in habit and free and continuous in flower¬ 
ing, it should be grown freely where large 
supplies of cut bloom are needed. Its 
pretty Pea-shaped blossoms of lilac-blue 
ore produced in somewhat pyramidal 
clusters for a long time. There is also a 
pure white form of tills plant that should 
lie grown by all who have to furnish useful 
flowers in quantity. Both are of the 
easiest culture, and may be readily in¬ 
creased. 

Lathyrus rofundifolius. —This is pro¬ 
bably the earliest flowering of tlifi ever¬ 
lasting or perennial Peas, and for this 
reason valunble. The reddish-pink blos¬ 
soms begin to appear quite late in May or 
early in June, and continue for some con¬ 
siderable time. For its earliness alone 
the plant is worthy of more attent ion both 
from gardener and florist, as it is quite 
possible to improve, by careful selection, 
both the colour and size of the original 
species. Good culture alone, however, is 
capable of much In this direction, and 
when well grown it will reach 5 feet or G 
feet high. 

Tropseolum poiyphyllum. — When so 
planted in the rock garden that the rather 
succulent growths can trail at will, this is 
a beautiful and interesting plant long be¬ 
fore a flower is seen. This is the outcome 
of its silvery-grey loaves. With about 2 
lcet, of growth the blossoms appear, and 
furnish the stems for some time. The 
snecies is tuberous-rooted, and quite hardy 
iu dry situations. It starts early into 
growili, and dies down at the end of sum¬ 
mer. In a w T arm rock garden the stems 
creep about sometimes to a distance 
of 3 feet or 4 feet. Occasionally the plant 
is trained upwards, though, as w f e think, 
only to hide its best side. 

Tufted Pansy rosea pallida.— In the 
search after novelties old varieties of 
Violas appear to be forgotten, and this 
seems to be so in the ease of ltoeca pallida. 
It w r as raised by the late Dr. Stuart, of 
Chirnside, and is not by any means the | 
least effective of these plants, w r hich owe 
their origin to his painstaking enthusiasm. 
Of dwarf growth, the colour of Rosea 
pallida may be described as a rosy-lilac^ 
the rose tint paling with age. The variety 
does not deserve to pass into oblivion, be¬ 
ing one of those which show to the greatest 
advantage (like Dr. Stuart’s Violettas) 
wiien the plants are two or more years old. 
—W. McG., Balmae. 

Eccremocarpus scaber. —Here we have a 
really delightful climber flint is not often 
seen ; notwithstanding, it flowers long and j 
freely during the summer months. The 
p’anfc may not prove i«erfect.1y hardy in all 
parts of England, though in southern and j 
western districts tfM^aiid I 


flowers year by year. The best position 
for it is against a wall facing south or 
soufth-w 7 est. In just this position a large 
plant has stood for years, and for some 
time past its sprays of orange-scarlet blos¬ 
som have been very pretty, rambling amid 
the slender twigs of Jasmiuum officinale. 
It may be freely raised from seed eftrly in 
the year and planted out in May. 

Erigeron hybrldus Elsie.— As to the 
parentage of this hybrid, so-called, no in¬ 
formation was forthcoming, though as 
shown by Mr. B. S. Ladhams before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on July 1st, 
when it gained an Award of Merit, it found 
muclr favour. The plant us dwmrf-liabited, 
under a foot high, and, judging by the 
examples on view 7 , very free-flowering also. 
Plants more than a foot iu diameter were 
crowded with the rosy-mauve coloured 
flow'er-heads, which, deepening with age, 
assume a colour tone akin to that of Aster 
Nova* Anglhe ruber, the florets red and the 
disc reddish-purple. Among dwarf peren¬ 
nials flowering in July I know of nothing 
like It.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Cist US laurifolius. —This hais proved the 
hardiest of the Cist uses I have tried here. 

1 have tested all the species which are re¬ 
putedly fairly hardy in the British Isles, 
and have come to the conclusion that this 
is the only one which is trustworthy. I 
know of gardens not far away where C. 
ladaniferus has lived for some years, 
though at times badly cut back, but I 
found C. salvifolius hardier than either 
that or O. purpureus, reputed to come next 
to C. laurifolius in this respect. C. lauri¬ 
folius grows in some places to more than 
7 feet high, but with me it is barely 0 feet, 
though It Is more than that across. It can 
be raised from seeds, and seedlings are of 
very rapid growth.— Dumfries. 

Iris versicolor. —Some do not care for 
the colour of this, but this is rather vari¬ 
able, and good varieties are not to be de¬ 
spised. As Mr. W. R. Dykes remarks In 
his valuable little book, “Irises,” “ This, 
again, is a plant w r here selection of the 
best forms is very necessary. The poorest 
are small in size and r«le In colour, but 
the best have flowers of a good deep blue- 
purple, or even of a velvety red-purple 
that borders on crimson.” I have here a 
good plant of the variety I. v. kermesiua 
growing by the side of a little Water Lily j 
pond, and it Is quite pleasing, helping to 
enhance the beauty of the Nymphaeas, and 
attractive in itself It is planted on a 
water-soaked edging to the pond, and has 
sent out some of its offsets Into the water 
as well. I. versicolor is also known as I. 
virginica.—S. Aknott. 

Begonia novelties.— It is but seldom that 
any one firm is fortunate enough to get so 
many as five awards for novelties at any 
one meeting, but such wrns the cxi>ericnce 
of Messrs. Biackmore and Lnngdon at the | 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on 
July 1st, when showing their new Begonias. 
Six, indeed, W’ere presented, and of these 
five gained Awards of Merit, the “merit” 
in each case being Indisputable. The I 
varieties were General Allcnby (rich 
crimson-scarlet), King Albert (brilliant 
scarlet), Mrs. J. S. Brunton (a beautiful 
and refined salmon-pink). Queen of the 
Belgians (deepest salmon), and Snowdrift 
(the purest wfliite w'e have yet seen). All 
the varieties have double flowers, and, 
wdiile self-coloured, w r ere of the highest 
beauty and ornament. It is doubtful 
whether so handsome a set line ever before 
been presented at One time.—S. S. 

Marguerites as pot plants. —During the 
past few' years these have become im¬ 
mensely popular, not only as cut flowers, 
l ut qlso as pot plants, for which they are 


very well suited from the fact that they 
are even more free flowering when the 
roots are restricted in pots than when 
planted out and allowed an unrestricted 
rcot-ruD. The way I find answers well is 
to take off a quantity of cuttings in the 
autumn when propagating my bedding 
plants, and insert them in 4-inch pots, 
about half-a-dozen cuttings in each pot. 
As soon ns they are well rooted, they are 
pot t ed off singly into 3-inch pots and set on 
shelves near the glass in a cool house. 
They grow 7 on gently and make nice sturdy 
plants by March, when they are trans¬ 
ferred to 5-inch pots, iu which they flower 
freely in May, when they are again shifted 
Ic 7-inch pots, In wiiich they make good- 
sized plants for the conservatory.—G. 

Deutzia mollis.— This is one of the 
Chinese species introduced during the 
early years of the present century. It is a 
rather slow-growing bush, attaining even¬ 
tually a height of about 5 feet, with a 
rather wide spread. The leaves vary a 
good deal in shape, but are usually 
narrowly oval or lance-shaped, from 
2 iuches to nearly 5 inches long, and up to 

2 inches wide. The flowers are wiaite and 
borne in dense corymbs each about 

3 inches across, the flowering time being 
June. Like other Dcutzias, it suffers from 
spring frosts, although perfectly hardy so 
far as winter cold is concerned. For this 
reason It ought to be given a position shel¬ 
tered from cold winds and protected from 
early morning sun. It requires good 
loamy soil, and is improved by au occa¬ 
sional mulch of well-decayed manure, for 
it is a gross-feeding plant. It is easily 
increased by cuttings of young shoots 
during the summer.—D. 

Humes slogans.— In the article on this 
old-fashioned plant, oil page 343, “A 
Scottish Gardener” comments on the fact 
that some people are liable to skin irrita¬ 
tion similar to that set up by Primula 
obeonica. At one time I had the handling 
of a large number of Humea elcgans, and 
though it did not irritate the skin, which, 
by the way, is not in the least affected by 
Primula obeonica, yet it caused violent in¬ 
flammation of the eyes. The trouble was 
so great that I was compelled to seek 
medical advice, and matters were soon put 
right. Close association with the Humea, 
however, soon brought on the trouble 
again. Having within recent years no 
dealings with this Humea, I thought 
nothing further of the matter. Somo four 
or five years ago, however, I was in the 
gardens at Hampton Court, and, chancing 
to sit on the leew'ard side of a large bed of 
this Humea, with a stiff breeze blowing, l 
quickly felt the old irritation of the eyes. 

Hydrangea Bretschneidsrl.— The popu¬ 
larity enjoyed by the varieties of 
Hydrangea liortensis for outdoor planting 
in the milder parts of the country has had 
much to do with excluding other useful 
species from gardens, although several of 
them are very attractive and last in flower 
for a long w’hile. The plant under notice 
is one of the number. It is a vigorous bush 
growing about 10 feet high, with a wide 
spread and shapely habit. The cream- 
coloured flowers, borne in large corymbs, 
are each often 6 inches long and as 
far across. The flow'ers are a mixture of 
fertile and sterile ones, the former small 
and the latter conspicuous by reason of 
their rather large bracts. It is a native 
of Northern China, being found in the 
mountains near Pekin, and was introduced 
nearly forty years ago. Given good loamy 
soil it grows well and gives little trouble 
other than the removal of the old flower- 
heads as soon : as the Jflpoms fade and a 
surface-dressing of ihanure.—D. 
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Senecio compactus.— This is a rather 
uncommon shrub of dwarf habit, suitable 
for the rock garden in the milder parts of 
the country or for greenhouse cultivation 
elsewhere. A native of New Zealand, it 
was introduced many years ago, but is not 
often grown outside botanical collections, 
although it has considerable decorative 
value both as regards flower beauty and 
attractive leaves. Growing from 1 foot to 
2 feet high, its slender white branches 
often assume a semi-prostrate habit. The 
stalks and under surface of the leaves are 
covered with a thick white felt, while the 
green upi>er surface is of a greyish hue by 
reason of the presence of whitish down. 
The compact heads of yellow flowers are 
borne during June and July in terminal 
heads of bloom, the size of these being 
determined by the strength of the in¬ 
dividual shoot. The best results are 
secured by planting it in well-drained, 
light, loamy soil in an open position. Cut¬ 
tings inserted in sandy soil in a close frame 
in summer root freely and soon attain 
flowering size.—D. 

Helichrysum rosmarinifolium. —Although 
a tender shrub and only suitable for out¬ 
door cultivation in the open ground in the 
mildest parts of the country, this plant is 
well worth consideration, for it is, at the 
same time, an excellent evergreen and a 
good flowering plant, the blooms remain¬ 
ing in good condition for several weeks. 
It is found wild in Tasmania and Victoria, 
and in this country grows quite 10 feet 
high, with a very wide spread. A plant a 
few r years ago growing in the gardens at 
Trew’UUlen, near l’enznnce, was quite 12 
feet across and a mass of flowers each 
year. It is of rapid growth, with many 
slender branches clothed with small, 
narrow', dark green leaves, amongst which 
the heads of white flow'ers appear in pro¬ 
fusion during June and July. The flowers 
have the same character as those of 
other Helichrysums, and, if cut and dried, 
they may be used for house decoration for 
several months. It thrives in any light 
and well-drained garden soil, and can be 
increased by cuttings or seeds. Sometimes 
met with under the generic name of 
Ozothamnus, it is also known by the com¬ 
mon name of “ Snow in Summer.”—D. 

Sunbeam Poppies.— On July 1st Messrs. 
Baker and Sons, Ltd., Wolverhampton, ex¬ 
hibited before the Royal Horticultural 
Society a new strain of Poppies bearing 
the above name, to which an Award of 
Merit was given. They are said to have 
resulted from the crossing originally of 
Papaver pilosum and I*, nudicaule, and, 
subsequently, with certain forms of P. 
orientale, P. nudicaule being in each case 
the seed parent. In effect, however, the 
new'comers are just a glorified race of the 
Iceland Poppy (P. nudicaule), with no sug¬ 
gestion of any influence in leaf growth or 
stature of either of the other pa rents 
named. In the size and strength of some 
of the more intensely-coloured forms, how¬ 
ever—the brilliant orange-scarlets, for ex¬ 
ample—there Is food for thought, the grow¬ 
ing plant also showing unusual vigour. 
Apart froui these things the new race is 
said to be perennial, plants of four and five 
years old still going strong, a fact more 
suggestive of bybridity, perhaps, than all 
else besides. Whether this perennial 
characteristic has been inherited from P. 
pilosum or P. orientale remains for the 
time being a moot point, probably future 
generations of the seedlings w ill supply it. 
Meanwhile, however, the new' race is worth 
attention, brilliant and chaste colour 
shades being wedded to great freedom of 
flow’ering and indisputable charm.— 
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NARCISSUS CAEDMON. 

Only a cursory glance at the accom¬ 
panying illustration is required to de¬ 
termine that the variety depicted is a 
high-class one in every respect, form, 
overlapping segments, and solidity being 
either well shown or suggested. In 
truth, it is one of the most beautiful of its 
class (i>oetieus), and while ranking high 
with the best, has taken high honours. It 
is one of Mr. Engleheart’s raising, and was 
among the novelties of 1914. In the fol¬ 
lowing spring it gained a first-class certi¬ 
ficate from the Royal Horticultural Society 


as a show flower, wdiile securing an Award 
of Merit at the Midland Daffodil Society 
and a first-class certificate from the North 
of England Horticultural Society in the 
same year. Its outstanding features are 
size, excellent form, a broad snowy-white 
perianth of rare texture and substance, 
and a bold centre or “eye” conspicuously 
rimmed with dark red in line contrast with 
an unusually rich dark green base. In 
fine, it is a telling variety, one that ever 
makes its presence felt in the choicest 
assortment of these flowers, and one, too, 
despite the good things that w’ouhl 
materially enrich any show stand. Apart 
from this, its value as a garden flow'er is 
equally high, and w ill disapi>oiut none who 
are desirous of having the beet. 

E. U. Jenkins. 


PROPAGATING BORDER PINKS. 

No month of ihe year equals June for pro¬ 
pagating the over-welcome, mostly fra¬ 
grant varieties of ihe hardy border Pinks, 
while no method of increase equals that 
resulting from the use of pipings where 
these are of the right stamp and the work 
is correctly done. This much is said ad¬ 
visedly at the outset, since there are those 
who still cling either to division or resort 
to layering, neither of which can be ac¬ 
counted of equal value as the piping, so 
far as the reinvigorating of the plant is 
concerned. At their best, they may be re¬ 


garded as second or third rate substitutes, 
something to fall back upon, it may be, in 
those instances where, for some reason or 
another, increase by pipings was either not 
possible or was neglected at the right mo¬ 
ment. The layering of the Pink in the 
open ground Is at any time a tedious busi¬ 
ness, because of the density of the tufts of 
these plants, and it is not lessened when 
we remember Ihe thin, wiry nature of the 
stems which have to be operated upon. 
The nature of these thin, wiry stems, too, 
often militates against success in layering, 
since it is not only difficult accurately to 
cut them ; the frailness of the nib hardly 
admits of any very vigorous root action 
therefrom. Increase by division is, of 
course, quite an amateurish way, necessi¬ 
tating the bMyjajg:;o|f : qll stem growth in 
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order to secure, apparently, some measure 
ot compactness. Plants so treated are 
rarely vigorous, since the steins never 
root afresh unless they are cracked or cut 
with the knife. It Is in opposition to the 
above-named methods that 

I.vcrk'sk nv pipings is recommended, 
'i lmt it is by far the most expeditious 
way no one who has tried it, in conjunc¬ 
tion with any other, could for a moment 
deny. Indeed, I have frequently stated 
that it were possible to take41(1" and insert 
500 pipings while one-fifth of that number 
were being prepared and layered. Then, I 
again, pipings of the right stamp are re¬ 
liable to almost cent, per cent., so that if 
the best method were judged by ultimate 
results, that of pipings would undoubtedly 
come out top. Following a well-rooted, 
early transplanted piping, compactness of 
growth, youthful vigour, free flowering, 
and size of bloom are practically assured, i 
From no other method of increase are I 
these obtainable in like degree, lienee its 
superiority. Increase by pipings is nothing 
new. The old school of florists, too, 
thought more highly of it than is the cast? 
olten enough to-day. A century ago 
Thomas Ilogg, florist, of Paddington ! 
(ireen. urged its Importance, saying that j 
plants so raised “ were preferable to those i 
from layers,” adding that the ” operation | 
of piping . . . ought to commence . . . 
about the first of July.” The snuie old- 1 
time florist recommends that the piping 
“ should he cut at the second or third I 
.Pint, but the shorter the belter.” Cut- : 
ting the piping is, to me, a superfluity ; J 
pull them instead, inserting them without 
further ado, and they root practically cent. 
t**r cent. An item of importance in this 
connection, if the weather be dry, is that 1 
the plants be thoroughly soaked with water 
the day before taking the pipings. That 
ensures their coming away more surely and 
cleanly at. the joint, while the moisture 
then distributed throughout the plant con¬ 
stitutes a good stand-by to the cutting at 
‘he start. For the benefit of those who do 
not know, it may be slated that, a pip¬ 
ing ” is obtained from the point of an un- 
lloweivl shoot or growth of the Pink. By 
taking 2 inches or ,*; inches of such a shoot 
l>efwocn the linger and thumb of the right 
hand, the stem Inflow being meanwhile 
held firmly in the left hand, a sharp up¬ 
ward pull of I lie right hand removes the 
piping intact, ready for insertion without, 
further preparation. Pipings can be 
secured with great rapidity after a little 
practice. They should Ik? inserted while 
perfectly fresh. The best place for them 
is a cold frame, the lights to be shaded, 
if shallow, so that the cuttings are not far 
from the glass, so much the better. A bed 
of finely sifted material, half sand, half 
soil, will do perfectly, inserting the cut¬ 
tings 2 inches apart in rows 3 inches 
asunder. Water thoroughly and keep 
ciose. With due attention, the cuttings 
root in a month, often less. With rooting 
efiocted, the lights should be removed, to 
ensure a sturdy growth. By the first week 
of September these early rooted cuttings 
will be lit for their iH?rinanent places in 
the garden, and they will repay if the 
work of transplanting be promptly done. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Li lium IIknryi.—T his is a very fine Lilj r , 
of slender growth and carrying numerous 
beautiful orange-yellow flowers of much 
the same shape as those of some of the 
speciosuin varieties. It has, indeed, been 
called the yellow speciosum. It is a little 
difficult to ."take in such a w ity that it will 
look well, and I auv-<ttsposed to elko the 
Digitized by OlC 


| advice to grow it through shrubs which will 
support the stems naturally. 

Montuuktias too thick.— On looking 
through my Moutbretias 1 find they have 
j been left too long without lifting and re- 
I planting, and, in consequence, I shall not 
have so many flowers as usual. I think 
they should be lifted every two years or so, 
the smaller conns removed and planted in 
a sjiare bed if they arc wanted, and the 
bigger ones replanted about 3 inches or 
4 inches apart for flowering in due course. 

I suppose that spring is the best time for 
this, but 1 have done it in autumn with 
success. I am told that some ]>euple do 
not find the Monthretia hardy, but I have 
had correspondence from friends well 
north who say that it is quite hardy with 
them. One or two friends, however, lift j 
the conns of such line varieties as ; 
Prometheus, Star of the East, and other : 
grand varieties, and put them in frames 
over winter. 

Water Limes in tuhs. —Fascinated by 
seeing some of the newer Water Lilies, I 
have grown a few in tubs, and I think a j 
note about their behaviour may be worth j 
while. The trouble Is that wine of the I 
stronger-growing new varieties soon cover ' 
the water in a small tub, such as that made j 
of the half of a j>etroleum cask, and they ; 
do not flower no well If the sun cannot ! 
reach the water directly. When the leaves 
get so thick and crowded, as they often do, ; 
the flowers also become crowded among i 
the foliage, and do not look so well. It is 
an advantage to divide the strong-growing 
Nymplnens to single crowns every year or 
two if grown in tubs, but it is a distinct 
help to bigger plants to thin out the leaves 
pretty severely. I got this hint from an 
amateur of long experience, who liad culti¬ 
vated Water Lilies in tubs for some years. 
Tin? smaller l*aydekerl varieties do not 
need this. 

Asti ere Auendsi.—I t may he bad taste 
I on my part, hut I am not yet satistied with 
, the shades of colour of some of these new 
: pink and red Astilbes. Perhaps some of 
my readers will take me to task for this, 
Imt. those 1 have grown do not go very well 
with many other flowers of their season. 

1. should like to hear the views of your 
readers oil the point, and their advice as 
to the best varieties in colour, 
j CiinuANTiius mniioi.ies. — I am not yet 
| quite sure how long this will live. It has 
been called an annual or biennial. Plants 
raised last year, but not flowered, stood 
| the? winter and are now in bloom. It 
I makes a low-spreading plant which bears 
a number of pretty lilac flowers on short 
steins above the small leaves. 

Viola cornuta.— What a prolific plant 
the Horned Violet is if left alone and 
allowed lo seed itself! I have a large 
group of plants which have sprung from 
two or three brought to my garden some 
years ago. Very pretty, indeed, are these 
seedlings, and they vary a good deal in 
their size and colour. There are some nice 
whites, good blues, and purples among 
them, the only trouble being that they be¬ 
come too numerous. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Delphiniums.— To my surprise j 
I find these plants are ticklish things to I 
move as I buy them. Please tell me the 
best time, and state what plants to use. I 
My soil is inclined to the heavy side.— 
Wealden. I 

[March Is the best time, just ns new 
growth is pushing through the soil, while 
year-old nursery-grown plants, i.e., plants 
divided and replanted in the spring of this j 


year and given a season’s growth in nur- 
j scry beds, are far the best for putting out. 

These plants, too, transplant quite well 
] the September following their spring divi- 
j sion. These ground plants, too, are 
! superior to pot plants at any time, since 
i these, feeble in themselves, are often 
| starved and weakened by the method, and 
quickly fall a prey to slugs, the greatest 
pest of the race. I expect your close and 
moist soil, too, does not conduce to much 
| success, and all that you can do to lighten, 
drain, and warm it will not be too much 
for these noble plants. As to soil, while 
needing a fairly generous treatment gener¬ 
ally, they are best in loams of moderate 
weight and well-drained, so that the roots 
can ramify freely. In a very light Heath¬ 
like soil I have lit the moment noble plants 
7 feet high with main flower-spikes 
20 inches long and a crowd of laterals at 
their bases. They are a glorious sight. 
In the circumstances—soil and season—1 
have had to deluge them with water. 
Winter-wet, water-logged soil is fatal to 
them.—J.] 

Verbenas. —Recent notes on Verbenas, 
especially in relation to their return to 
popularity, recall the fact that at one time 
they were among the most prominent fea¬ 
tures in many flower gardens, and in some 
places planted literally in their thousands. 
Their iKipulnrity was arrested by a disease 
with which it was extremely difficult to 
cope, a kind of black mildew which at¬ 
tacked the tips of the shoots. This suc¬ 
cumbed to applications of flowers of 
sulphur, but again made its appearance as 
soon as the pinuts made a fresh start, so 
that it was very difficult to get plants of 
fair size ready by the end of May. The 
difficulty was at last surmounted by 
raising from seed and the selection of seed¬ 
lings of the required shades with strong, 
vigorous habit. By this time other plants, 
imlably Tuberous Begonias and Tufted 
| Pansies, were claiming a prominent place 
in gardens, and so the Verbena was gradu¬ 
al ly shelved. There was n tendency in 
most places to overdo the pegging down, 
giving the beds n pancake-like appearance. 
It is far better to allow the plants a fair 
amount of freedom of growth and show 
them in their true character.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick . 

Polyanthuses.— These are always so 
effective In spring, and entail so little 
trouble, that it is no wonder they are so 
generally favoured. This is the time at 
which to secure and sow seeds of any of 
the choicer varieties. Choose a fine, but 
rich, soil, and sow thinly in order that they 
may remain in the seed-bed for transplant¬ 
ing in September. A slight shade is at 
times of advantage until germination takes 
place, but when the seed leaves appear let 
the shade he removed, although it may 
then be necessary to water occasionally.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

! STATICE (SEA LAVENDER). 

All the St at ices are Interesting, and of 
considerable utility and ornament, well- 
grown examples, whether of the annual or 
perennial class, greenhouse, or hardy being 
greatly esteemed. To-day, however, the 
shrubby or greenhouse kinds are less fre¬ 
quently seen thau formerly. A quarter of 
•i century and more ago they were to be 
found in not a few collections of green¬ 
house plants, well-grown specimens also 
figuring in the collections of exhibited 
greenhouse plants at that time, and still 
occasionally so. Hence those that are 
usually met with in gardens are either of 
the annual class or the strictly hardy 
jierenninl kinds, the best of each section 
proving, naturally, the most popular. 
Evidence of thjf abundant in many a 
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West End London florist’s shop in the 
early summer, when huso sheaves of the 
various form* of S. sinnaia or the yellow- 
flowered S. Ttondnclli oecupy prominent 
positions from day to day, their pro¬ 
minence and nhundnnee affording proof of 
a demand which is constant, a ixrpularity 
which never wanes. These things, too, are 
proof again of how quickly the market 
grower divines the public taste in such 
matters, and growing the things that sell 
is that for which all such men strive. It 
is often the case that where the market 
man succeeds culturally the amateur not 
Infrequently fails. Such di(Terences are 
•probably directly attributable to socialisa¬ 
tion on the one hand, and the absence of 
it, or indifferent methods of cultivation, on 
the other. The market man, for example, 
appreciates the value of the early pricking 
off of the seedling plant, its prompt sub¬ 
sequent potting, or transference stage by 
stage, and generally keeping the plant con- 


being accorded consistently progressive if 
not generous treatment. Some market 
men sow them in Autumn, and thereby 
secure much (girlior crops of flowers. 

Turning to the perennial kinds, of which 
I a good Illustration of one of them, S. in- 
|. eur.n, is given to-day. the evidence of good 
growth and high ornament is obvious at 
a glance. Nominally, the kind figured is 
| seen as a foot-high plant, though well 
| grown its inflorescences may be twice that 
height, with a spread approximating to a 
yard across, from a solitary specimen. 
Tim good resulting from such specimens is 
so well shown in the accompanying illus 
tration that, the point need not he farther 
pursued. Its flowers are small and bright, 
red in colour. The holder growing S. 
latifol.’a, with pale blue flowers, attains a 
si ill larger si/e. S. eximia, S. tataricn. 
and S. Limonium are other perennial 
kinds, all of which have much smaller 
flowers than those of the annual class. 


Staticc incana. 



tinuously on the move. By these means 
sturdiness and vigour are promoted, the 
crowded, drawn, semi-starved condition of 
the seedling avoided. A like principle of 
action follows the plant to the open 
ground. Jn other words, in all the stages 
its requirements are ant legated, its needs 
catered for. On the other, the amateur 
does these tilings when he has the time, 
and the differences of the results are the 
differences of success and failure. W'liat 
on the one hand is pushed forward with 
business-like acumen is, on the other, done 
at any convenient moment, too often, also, 
vsith little practical knowledge. This 
much is.said in view of the poor results 
obtained by many amateurs when growing 
the annual kinds, and the indifference with 
which many annuals are regarded is more 
or less proverbial. The annual Statices, In 
whrte, blue, rose and yellow, are so useful 
ns •‘everlastings,” quite apart from their 
border value or utility when cut in a fresh 
condition, that thewtHse worth doing well, 
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Their seeds vegetate less freely, and cer¬ 
tainly too, than those of the last-named 
set, even when sown in a fairly fresh 
state. In any case, they should be sown 
promptly, and, where possible, artificial 
pollination indulged in, in order to secure 
good seeds. All the perennial kinds, it is 
worth stating are so readily raised from 
root cuttings inserted from November to 
March, and make good plants so quickly 
therefrom, as to render seedling-raising 
quite of secondary importance in those in¬ 
stances where stock plants exist. Indeed, 
T have experimentally sown seeds and in¬ 
serted root cuttings at practically the 
same time, and from the root-cutting 
method have had plants ready for distri¬ 
bution before a seedling arT*^ 1 ’^— nn im¬ 
portant thing to remember, particularly at 
times like the present, when the stock of 
many perennials is quite low. Culturally 
they succeed in any well-tilled soil, and in 
planting should he given good room for 
development. E. II. Jenkins. 


Rock, Alpine & Water Gardens. 

Water tanks and aquatics.— I enclose 
' plan and cross-section of three tanks I am 
! making on a small lawn. I shall he glad 
: if you will kindly tell me (1) whether the 
relative proportions of soil and water are 
about right; (2) how the soil should be 
| composed; (3) what aquatic and bog plants 
would be best suited for my purpose, and 
what others for the narrow lock garden 
j round the largest tank, and when the best 
' time for planting the two first-named. Any 
1 suggestions will be welcomed. A drain 
passing under the largest tank prevents 
I greater depth there.—E. W. A. 

(The relative prajiortlons of soil and 
water are fairly correct, erring, if any¬ 
thing, in the direction of soil generosity. 
In the round tanks 2 inches less would do 
I quite as well. The soil should be good, 
turfy, holding loam, with an addition of 
I about one-fourth well-decayed manure. 
These, well mixed, would suffice. For the 
larger round tank Nyinplm*a Laydeckeri 
liliacea (blush to crimson), N. L. purpura in 
(blood-crimson), and N. L. rosea would be 
suitable, with N. odorata alba maxima, 
N. o. exquisita, and N. o. sulpLmrea for the 
smaller one. For the large tank Orontiuni 
l aquatic-urn, Pontederia eordata, Sagittariu 
var in bills fl.-pl., Scirpus eyprius lnaxinnis, 

I A]>onogeton distaehyon, Butomus umbella- 
tus. For a rather central ]>ositioii Meny- 
| antlics trifoliata and Juncus zelnimis 
I would be a suitable assortment. For the 
long bed, assuming that moist rather than 
wet conditions of the soil obtain. Primula 
Bulleyana, IV .rosea, P. japonica, P. in- 
volucrata, and *P. pulverulenta, *Geutinna 
aselepiadea, *Iris sibirica Emperor, *1. s. 
Perry’s Blue, *1. Kcempferi, Caltha palus- 
tris, C. p. fl.-pl., O. p. Tyermani, *Lobelia 
Queen Victoria, *L. syphilitica, Mimulus 
cardinalis, Trollius Ledebouri. Trollius 
\unnaneusis, *Splr:pa palmata, ♦Lilium 
Gray!, *Lilimn pardalinum. Primula Sie- 
loldi in variety, the water Forget-me- 
not, Orchis foliosa, and *Ranuneulus 
aeonitifolius fl.-pl. would he good, those 
: marked thus * attaining to more than 
2 feet high, and therefore better suited to 
central positions. All are good flowering 
subjects, and, as such, more suited to the 
edge of the lawn than true bog plants. The 
selection also ensures a long season <>f 
flowering. A watertight tank for these is 
not a necessity. For the rock border a 
selection of Saxifrages, Campanulas. 
Aubrietias, and Achilleas would be best, 
though it will depend ui>on the arrange¬ 
ment, size of pockets (compartments), and 
other things as to what would be exactly 
suitable. If you give us the size of these 
and their numbers (approximately) we 
shall be in a position to help you.] 

Saxifraga Aizoon rosea.— This member 
of tiie encrusted section is certainly very 
attractive, its distinct colour and free- 
flowering nature enhancing its usefulness. 
Some of the encrusted Saxifrages are shy 
bloomers, but if Aizoon rosea has fair 
treatment it throws up a number of 
flower-stems, and is decidedly effective 
This is one of (he alpine plants that be¬ 
ginners should take in hand. It is of easy 
ci II ure. and increases freely. It will suc¬ 
ceed in free loamy soli, and could Jie used 
as an edging, provided the roots are 2 
Inches or 3 inches above the garden level. 
Many of the varieties of the encrusted sec¬ 
tion can he used in this way. Stones 
burled in the soil round the roots preserve 
moisture, and maintain it in a firm con¬ 
dition during the winter, so that the plants 
are not affected by frost heaving, which 
sometimes exercises an injurious effect, 

and affects their vitality. —J. Corniiili.. 

unglf iTTrem 
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FRUIT. 


GATHERING AND STORING APPLES 
AND PEARS. 

I am sure it would be of interest to other I 
readers as well ns myself to know a good , 
method for above. Should the sound fruit | 
be gathered before the pips turn brown, I 
and ripen after being stored, or left.to 
ripen oil the trees? Should they be kept j 
in a dry atmosphere covered or uncovered, j 
say on latticed trays or shelves? It would | 
also be of interest to know a good type of : 
fruit store at a reasonable cost ; say a 
wooden structure, corrugated iron, brick, | 
or light concrete building. Should it have 
a concrete floor with the fruit stored on 
the floor, or should it have shelves, wood 
or concrete? Will an ordinary tool-shed 
do, with a few of the old straw bee-hives, 
inverted, putting in a layer of fruit and a 
layer of hay alternately till these are full? 

An Amateur Fruit Grower, i 
[Apples and Pears for storing must not ; 
be gathered until fully matured. If 
gathered too early the fruits are doomed 
to shrivelling and early decay. The time 
to gather can easily lie determined in 
several ways. First of all the fruits are - 
inclined to drop when approaching 
maturity if the branches of the trees are ' 
touched, and this may be taken as a safe 
guide. A better test, however, as to 
whether the fruits are ready to gather is 
to take one haphazard from the tree and 
cut it open. If the pij>s are brown and 
rather hard then you may gather the 
Apples without any fear of their shrivel¬ 
ling after having been stored, but if 
whitish, or even brown but soft, leave the 
crop on the tree a week or so longer. It is 
better to leave the fruits on the trees three 
weeks too long than to gather a week too 
soon. When gathering, the fruits should 
be most carefully handled, for every bruise 
made will most assuredly hasten decay. 
Take each fruit in the hand and raise it 
suddenly to a horizontal i>osltion, and if 
ready for gathering it will part readily 
from the branch. If it is found that a 
twist or violent tug is necessary to detach 
the fruits it will be as well to pass all such 
by for a time and gather those that 
separate easily from the branch. It is a 
common, yet bad, practice to make a clear¬ 
ance, but those who wish the fruits to 
keep well should eschew this method. 
When gathering, place each fruit carefully 
in the basket and carry them in small 
quantities to where they are to be stored. 
Dry days only should be chosen for gather¬ 
ing, for if the fruits are wet they do not 
keep so well. Date Pears should be allow'ed 
to hang on the trees as long as possible. 

Stoking the fruits.— The ideal fruit¬ 
storing room is a heavily-thatched building 
of wood and reeds on a brick base, with a 
straw or heather roof and an earthen floor 
covered with clean gravel. The. shelves 
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15 inches apart, with three tiers of wider 
shelves in the centre of the room. The 
width of the shelves must be governed by 
the size of the building. In a room 14 feet 
wide the side shelves may be 2 feet (5 inches 
wide and those in the centre 4 feet w ide. 
In such a place uniformly cool and 
moderately moist conditions prevail, which 
are absolutely essential to the successful 
keeping of Apples. The other extremes of 
great dryness and changeablene.se of atmo¬ 
sphere are fatal to the successful keeping 
of the finite. So, too, are closeness and 
warmth. Apples may be well kept in any 
cool, moderately moist shed or cellar where 
the above conditions prevail and where 
darkness is secured. Pears keep well in a 
rather drier atmosphere, a spare bedroom 
kept dark and cool would be suitable. The 
fruits should be laid out in single layers on 
latticed shelves. Fruit-storing trays, with 
stands complete, can be bought, and these 
are very suitable for storing Pears. Apples 
may be stored in layers three or four deep; 
in fact, stored thus they keep better and 
longer than when in single layers as gener¬ 
ally advised. When storing they should be 
carefully sorted, keeping the small and 
rough fruits aw r ay from the choicer 
samples. No straw’, hay, or other 
material should be used, as this often im¬ 
parts a musty flavour to the fruits. Where 
there is a deficiency of shelf room for 
storing all the fruit good results may be 
obtained by packing Apples into clean, 
deep boxes. The boxes should be taken to 
the trees and all selected fruits placed in 
them, handling them as carefully as one 
would eggs. No straw, p«i>er, or anything 
should be used. The boxes, w hen "tilled, 
may be placed in any cool, moist shed from 
which frost can be excluded. It Is sur¬ 
prising how well many of the thin-skinned 
Apples keep when treated in this way. The 
only thing is, great care must be exercised 
in handling, and every fruit showing the 
least bruise must be rejected.—F. W. G.] 

- Immense loss takes place from want 

of thought in making the fruit-room, and 
Pears and Apples, our most important 
fruits, suffer the most. The common way 
of keeping fruit in stables and dry rooms 
leads to early decay. The walls of the 
fruit-room should be thick; the window’s 
should open to the north; the doors should 
be double, the outer door thick, the inner 
door not so thick. A ground floor over a 
cellar is the best, or an upper floor, pro¬ 
vided it be not under the roof. The tem¬ 
pera tuie should be uniform, and never 
much below freezing i>oint. The shelves 
should be w’ood, and, if possible, of open 
W’ork, so that the fruit can be aired on all 
sides. 

A very good fruit-room W’as that in the 
R.II.S. Gardens at Chiswick, which w T as a 
lean-to built against a north wall. In this 
the shelves, which w T ere in tiers, were 
latticed, and ran from east to W’est, wdth a 


flat shelf running along the centre of the 
room on which specimens of each kind 
were kept for reference. To enter it one 
had to go down three steps, and the floor 
i was an earthen one. A path went right 
j round the wliole room,.so that it was easy 
| to get at any of the fruit when wanted. 
The windows were fitted with shutters, 
which, if the weather was severe, were 
always closed. We never knew T frost to do 
any harm; in fact, during a period of 
j thirteen years we never knew frost enter. 
The Apples were always kept on the north 
side, the Pears being on the south side. 
The fruit, both Apples and Pears, used to 
keep and ripen well. A great point we 
think in the proper keeping of fruit is 
always to have an equable temperature, 
the earthen floor going a long w’ay towards 
this. We never had occasion to use any 
artificial heat in the fruit-room referred to 
above, and, in fact, there was never the 
slightest need to do so. The temperature 
in this fruit-store ranged from 40 degs. to 
45 degs. 

A friend of ours who has paid much at¬ 
tention to the storing of late Apples pro¬ 
ceeds in the follow ing wayHe lias 
wooden boxes from 2 feet to 3 feet deep 
and from 2 feet to 4 feet long, the width 
varying from 13 inches to 18 inches. He 
takes these cases to the trees, and, after 
putting a little Moss over the bottom, picks 
the fruit direct into them. When the boxes 
are full a piece of newspaper Is laid on 
the top and the lid is nailed on. They are 
then stood at one end of his potting-shed, 
which is very damp and cool, as it faces 
north. lie leaves them thus till February 
(of course, the Apples are late kinds), 
when they Are examined and replaced in 
smaller cases and nailed down again. We 
have had at the end of March Sturmer 
Pippin kept in this way as firm and juicy 
as when gathered. * 

It is not, however, the fruit-room or its 
construction that is all-important, but the 
harvesting of the fruit at the right 
moment. All fruit that is to be stored 
must be carefully picked, as any bruise, 
however slight, quickly develops and even¬ 
tually siKiils the fruit. Another point is a 
thorough knowledge of the variety, so that 
it may not be gathered till quite ready. 
Those without the convenience of a fruit- 
room might, adopt the plan of storing in 
boxes, barrels, or tubs, leaving these oi»en 
for a few T days in order to let any moisture 
escape, keeping them closely covered and 
arranged one on top of the other in a cool 
loft or spare room. Never place straw or 
hay under Apples, or use it for protecting 
them, as it quickly becomes musty and 
taints the Apples. Latticed shelves may 
be lined with clean paper only. A. G. 


Fruit-houses. —Those who may at this 
time bo thinning such Grapes as Alicante 
and Gros Col man iviLI be weAl advised to 
do no syringing after such thinning is com¬ 
pleted, but to maintain the needful degree 
of humidity by damping down paths and 
holders. A light dressing of artificial 
I manure may be watered in, and stirring 
up the l>order is a sure guide to dry spots. 
Ventilate carefully, shutting up early in 
the afternoon to conserve heat. Orclnard- 
1 lo-uses must not suffer from Jack of air, 
and trees in pots especially must bo closely 
attended to in respect of watering.— 
W. McG. 

American Gooseberry mildew.— Cases of 
American Gooseberry mildew’ have been re¬ 
ported in Cambridgeshire, Worcestershire, 
and elsewhere, but in very few r instances 
have the berries been badly attacked.- In 
Kent, where the lime-sulphur sprays re¬ 
commended l»y the Board of Agriculture 
W’ere 1 i b e m 11 y,u&ed,.pj, mark cd absence of 
disease is reported. 
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FKEESIAS. 

During the lust few yea ra a great improve¬ 
ment has been brought about among the 
Freesias, and as recently ns last April 
several new forms, such as Goldfinch, Rose, 
and Bartley Mauve, received the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Award of Merit. 
In time the stock of these delightful varie¬ 
ties will eventually become available to the 
gardening public, but in the meantime 


PltflflTS. 

do not appeal to me, for some of the forms 
are veritable weeds and often the whole 
effect is si>oilt by these washed-out ex¬ 
amples, which should have found a resting 
place on the rubbish-heap years ago. My 
advice to the beginner is to stick to the 
well-known named varieties, and leave the 
unknown seedlings for others. 

Culture. —Unlike many bulbs required 
for the greenhouse, it is not essential to 


of the old soil, selecting the largest ex¬ 
amples, and pot up at once in a mixture of 
good loam three parts to one part leaf- 
mould. A sprinkling of sand and bone- 
meal may be added with advantage. Pots 
or fairly deep i>ans 5 inches and G inches 
in diameter prove the most suitable recep¬ 
tacles, and they ought to be filled 1 to one- 
fourtli of their depth with drainage. The 
larger pots will take about twelve bulbs, 
and in the lesser size nine or ten will 
suffice. When sufficient bulbs have been 
chosen for pot work the remainder can be 
planted in pans to grow on for another 
year. When the repotting is completed 


Flowering spikes of Freesia rcfracta alba. 


tere is ample material to produce a charm- 
ig and varied display during the winter 
id spring months. First and foremost 
>r general purposes is the i>opular sweet- 
rented F. rcfracta alba, which possesses a 
?culiar grace of form which renders a 
ell-flowered potful very decorative. Then 
e have F. Lelchtlini major, a rich priiu- 
>se colour with a small orange blotch on 
le lower petal; F. Chapmanl, rich orange- 
illow; F. Tubergeni, carmine-rose; F. 
xeelsior, which in growth and size of 
ower is a great advance on F. Leiehtlini, 
nd some firms offcrflTfeoed uuyaiJsUpin. 
ersoi&Uy, potfuls Vf "i fcdk nJs/q (fcimls 


purchase a fresh supply each year, pro¬ 
vided they are giveu the necessary atten¬ 
tion after flowering. For the last mouth 
or two the pots containing the bulbs have 
occupied a position on a shelf in a green¬ 
house where they received full sunshine 
and were given no water after the foliage 
had ripened off. 1 have found that this 
method is preferable to placing them in a 
cold frame or under the stage, the results 
the following season being much better. 
Early potting must be practised if well- 
grown Freesias are desired, the latter part 
of July or August being the best time to 
carry out such work. Shake the bulbs out 


give a good watering and arrange the pots 
in a cold frame or at the base of a south 
wall, and provide a slight covering of 
sifted leaf-soil or Cocounut fibre. During 
dry weather the lights must be off the 
frames, but should a spell of rain occur, 
then they will be useful to prevent the soil 
becoming too wet. When growth appears 
the fibre can be removed, the plants gradu¬ 
ally exposed to the light, and water may 
be given in sufficient quantify to keep the 
roots moist. A few thin, neat stakes will 
be needed to prevent the shoots breaking, 

: and the plants»|>Uj$t .b^ kept as near the 
| glass asaJj^C- ventilation 
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to secure sturdy and healthy growth. With 
the approach of winter the plants are 
taken into a cool greenhouse or heated pits. 
If they are needed for early flowering they 
must be gradually inured to a little extra 
warmth. When the i*>ts are full of roots 
alternate waterings of weak liquid manure 
will be beneficial. v 

After flowering Freesias still require 
greenhouse treatment, where they must be 
well supplied with moisture until the 
foliage show’s signs of decay, when the 
amount is slightly diminished and finally 
withheld. _T. W. B. 

THE AFRICAN LILY 
(Agapantilus umbeli.atus). 

This still holds its own ae a general 
favourite. A good deal of this is, no doubt, 
owing to the fact that, apart from the 
beauty of its blossoms, it is a plant of a 
very accommodating nature. Though it 
wili stand the winter without injury in the 
particularly favoured parts of these Isles, 
it must, generally sinking, be regarded as 
a greenhouse plant. As, how’ever, it passes | 
the winter in a comparatively dormant ! 
state it may at that time be kept in a frost¬ 
proof shed, coachhouse, or similar struc¬ 
ture. The' principal use to which it is put 
is when grown in large pots or tube for 
standing on balconies, terraces, oir such 
positions during the summer. 

There is a good deal of difference to be j 
found among the plants of this Aga- j 
panthus, probably owing to the fact that | 
considerable numbers are raised from I 
seeds. The names of giganteus and maxi- j 
mus are often applied to a very fine form. 
At the same time, all bearing these names 
are not of equal merit, the result of having 
been selected from seedlings. The pure 
white variety albus is very fine, and affords 
a decided contrast to the type. Some years 
ago a double-flowered form kuow’n as A. 
umlicllntus flore-pleno was put into com¬ 
merce, and at that time attracted a good 
deal of attention. It has, liow'ever, almost 
dropped out of cultivation, owing to the 
fact that the blossoms seldom open In a 
satisfactory manner. The variety Moore- 
anus dies down below the ground during 
the winter. This, w hich is the liardiest of 
all, has compact, rounded heads of blue 
flowers. There is a variegated-lea veil 
Agapanthus, quite an old plant in gardens. 
It is usually met wdth under the name of 
A. umbellatus variegatus, but is really a 
form of the small-growing variety minor. 
Good-sized tufts with their masses of white 
striped leaves are very pleasing, but addi¬ 
tionally so when they are overtopped by 
the heads of blue blossoms. It does not, J 
however, flower very freely. A compara¬ 
tively new kind is commonly regarded as a 
distinct species under the name of A. • 
Weilleghi. This has rather long, drooping 
flowers of a pleasing shade of blue. 

_K. R. W. 

CRASSULA (KALOSANTHES) 
COGCINEA. 

Ok the 120 species or t hereabouts included 
in the genus Orassula very few are In 
general cultivation. By far the best known 
is Orassula cocclnea, which w r ns intro¬ 
duced from South Africa as Jong ago ns ■ 
1710. It is also known as Ealosanthes 
coccinea. Where a greenhouse has to be 
kept gay throughout the summer, this 
Orassula is exceedingly useful, as when at 
its best Ihe brightly coloured blossoms are 
very showy. As with other members of 
the genus, it is of a somewhat succulent 
character, but less pronounced in tills re- 
spcct than some of the other species. Its 
cultural requirements are much the same 
ns those of n Pelargonium, the original 
species of which ate ItI scl natlv^lofJSouth 
Digitized by vKL 


Africa. This Orassula is of a rather erect 
habit of growth, and does not branch *>ut 
very freely when the growing points are 
pinched out. For this reason three cut¬ 
tings are often put around the edge of n 
small pot. and when sufficiendy rooted 
they are shifted into larger pots without 
separating them. It is not at all a dlffl- 
cult subject to strike from cuttings, which 
may be treated much the same as those of 
a Pelargonium ; that is to say, they do not 
need to be kept in a close case till they 
are rooted. The after-treatment is simple, 
mainly consisting in giving the plants a 
good, light position in the greenhouse, and 
in watering when necessary. As soon ns 
the plants are well furnished with roots, 
they may be put into pots 5 inches in 
diameter, in w’hieh they will form neat, 
bushy examples that will flower well. A 
suitable compost should consist mainly of* 
loam, lightened by a little leaf-mould and 
sand. As the pots get full of roots, an 
occasional stimulant will be beneficial. 
This Orassula is sometimes planted out 
during the summer, and, where fully ex¬ 
posed to air and sunshine, the deep scarlet 
hue of the flowers is especially pro¬ 
nounced. A second species, w’hich is often 
grown for decoration, is Orassula jas- 
minea, a smaller grower than the preced¬ 
ing, and with white Jasnijne-like flowers. 
After being opened for a time, they be¬ 
come suffused with a reddish tinge. This 
species Is also a native of the Oajie, but 
was not Introduced till 1815. There are 
some varieties, apparently hybrids be¬ 
tween the Qyo above-named species, but I 
prefer the original kinds. Both, but 
especially C. coccinea, are largely grown 
for Oovent Garden Market. T. W. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

Inuring the past few years Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums have been largely grown for win¬ 
ter blooming, and certainly they are, when 
well managed, a great addition to the list 
| of winter flowers, ns the brilliant colours 
; are even more welcome in the short, dark 
days (than they are now, when such a host 
| of other plants with bright flowers is 
romiieting w’iih them In the rivalry for 
| place as first favourites. After trying n 
i good many plans for securing good plants. 

I I can confidently recommend the following 
way as sure to give good results if care¬ 
fully carried out—viz., at this time of year 
) select a quantity of spring-struck plants 
lhat are in 3-lnch pots and well filled 
with roots, and shift them Into 5-ineh pots, 
using good, sound loam or i>artly decayed j 
turf, and mm it into the pots very firmly, j 
as the object Is to get short-jointed, well- 
ripened w’ood. The plants are set out in j 
the open air in a sunny position, either on j 
a bed of ashes or on boards, so that stag- j 
nant w’ater may not get at the roots. The j 
points of the shoots should be pinched out j 
to induce a dwmrf, bushy habit, and all I 
blooms ns they appear should be picked 
off. Careful watering is necessary at all 
times, but the Pelargonium Is more easily 
Injured by excess than by lack of water. 
They should be kept out of doors until the 
middle of September, when a light, airy 
position under glass should be selected for 
them ; blit the house should be kept wide 
open as long as the weather is mild ; but 
as soon ns damp, foggy weather comes on, 
a little flre-heat is necessary, more for 
drying the atmosphere and preserving the 
blooms from decay than for hurrying on 
the flowers, as they will bloom very freely 
In a temperature of about 55 degs. As 
the winter advances more fire-heat will be 
needed to keep up the same temperature, 
but It Is dry rather than a high tempera¬ 


ture that Is required, and few plants re¬ 
pay good culture better than Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. J. G. II. 

MARGUERITES. 

Many of the popular flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, and 
others, w’ero as generally grown fifty years 
ago as they are to-day, but the Mar¬ 
guerites at that time w’ere practically un¬ 
known. Now they are grown everywhere, 
and immense numbers are brought into 
Oovent Garden Market. The late Mr. 
Herbst, of Richmond, who was fond of 
trying experiments in out-of-the-way 
plants for market, was the first to take up 
the culture of the Marguerite, in the ojten- 
! ing half of the seventies of the last cvn- 
! tury. The sort then grown was the typi- 
| cal Chrysanthemum frutcseens, of which 
| good-sized bushes used to yield a great 
quantity of cut flowers, which was the 
only purpose for which they were then 
grown. They, however, proved to lie such 
a remunerative crop that their cultivation 
was not only continued, but further ex¬ 
tended. The varieties of the present day. 
now grown principally for disposal in 
ixits, are very different in habit: from the 
| original E. frutescens. There are several 
forms, but that in the hands of the market 
| growers is about the best for general pur- 
! poses, and for flowering in a small stat*. 
The yellow flowered Etoile d’Or has been 
growm for many years, but not to any 
great extent. Of late the variety Mrs. F. 
Sander has come very much to the front. 
This has a large cushion-like centre, after 
the manner of an Anemone-flowered Chry¬ 
santhemum. In habit this partakes more 
of the character of Chrysanthemum fru- 
tescens itself, and Is therefore not so well 
suited for growing in a small state as are 
•Ihe ordinary market varieties. 

Some ten to twelve years ago a variety 
was distributed, and described as a Mar¬ 
guerite w’itli pink flowers. This caused a 
deal of disappointment, even though P 
wgs really correct, as the true flowers are 
disposed In the central disc. In this tie- 
large, conspicuous guard florets were 
white, as in the others. Though much 
talked a l out at the time, I have not met. 
with these coloured-cent red kinds of late. 
There were double or send double varie¬ 
ties before the advent of Mrs. F. Sander, 
notably Coronation and Queen Alexandra, 
but they have apparently now dropiied out 
of cultivation. The Marguerites are all 
easily growm plants, though some care is 
necessary in selecting the best cuttings. 
Those taken from the flowering shoots do 
not form such good plants as if a few old 
specimens are headed back, and the young, 
succulent shoots then pushed out taken 
as cuttings The flowering season of 
plants in pots Is much lengthened by the 
removal of all old blossoms and liberal 
a indications of liquid manure. While 
aphides will sometimes attack the foliage, 
the greatest pest is the -leaf-burrowing 
maggot, which is really the lava of a 
small fly. When seen In the leaves those 
posts can to killed by pinching between 
(he linger and thumb, while paraffin emul¬ 
sion Is sometimes recommended to t*e 
sprayed on the plants in order to keep the 
flies away, but it is not always a success. 

_ W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sea sand. —Can sea sand be added to 
soil that is to be used for potting? 

[If sea sand is thoroughly washed mid 
left exposed to the air for a time, it may 
then be used for the purpose named. The 
washing must, however, be well done, to 
effect w’hich a frequent change of water 
is necessary.]: - ii =il fron 
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mlrably. Any repotting should be carried \ 
out when the new growth is 2 inches or 3 
indies long, and the rooting medium 
should consist of fibrous loam and peat in 
equal parts. Fill the pots or pans to one- 
fourth of their depth with drainage, and 
make the soil fairly firm about the roots. 
For a few weeks water must be afforded 
sparingly, but, once root action is evident, 
the supply can be increased. Keep the 
surroundings moist by syringing between | 
the pots twice or thrice daily, but when j 
the new pseudo-bulbs are fully developed 
this may cqnse, and only sufficient water 
be given to maintain the plant in a plump 
condition.—T. B. 

Cypripedium callosum Sanders. — The 

type of this variety is well known, and re¬ 
ceived a First-Class Certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1S8G, but ' 
the albino known as Sanders? flowers at a 
time—usually May and June—when the 
bulk of the Cypripediums has gone out of 
bloom. The dorsal sepal is white, with 
radiating lines of apple-green, the re¬ 
mainder of the flower pale green. It be¬ 
longs to the warm-house section of Cypri- 
pedlums, and any repotting should be done 
immediately after the flowers are removed, 
adding a portion o? good, fibrous loam to 
the usual Orchid compost. The pots 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage, and when the repotting is 
completed the soil must l>e just below the 
rim, to allow space for watering, ns 
Cypripediums require water more or less 
throughout the year.—1». 


good use Is made of late-struck plants. 
Should there he readers who have plenty 
of 6-inch pots available, one plant should 
be finally potted into each of these, and 
excellent results will be gained in this way. 
In all cases pot firmly, and use soli of good 
quality. H. 

Chrysanthemums.—' This is the time at 
which the foundations of a future display 
is laid. Lei the plants be spaced out, in 
order that a free circulation of air and 
'thorough exposure to the sun may be ob¬ 
tained. Stalling in all cases, whether of 
plants for large blooms or in the case of 
bush plants, must be seen to in good time. 
The young wood of the Chrysanthemum is 
extremely brittle, and may be snapped as 
quickly by heavy rains ns by wind, and, 
once broken, the ultiinato display will be 
marred. There is as yet mo need to hurry 
on feeding. Stimulants play their part in 
finishing the plants, and in aiding them to 
develop their blooms, but in all cases these 
artificial aids ought to l>e used with great 
care. In careless hands they ai>e a positive 
source of danger to the plants.—W. McG. 


CflRYSAflTHEl«OflS. 

GROWING THREE PLANTS IN A POT. 
Trade and market growers are never at a 
loss to know what to do with many of 
their late-struck Chrysanthemums. Trade 
growers always propagate more plants than 
are required by their numerous clients, 
and, at this season, rather than let them 
spoil in the deep “ sixties ” into which they 
were potted some time ago, they are dealt 
with in a very practical manner. A visit 
to one of their nurseries a few' days ago 
revealed the fact that many very useful 
and promising plants w r ere being placed 
into their flowering pots. In most in¬ 
stances three plants were placed in a O-incli 
pot. The grower took the precaution to 
place plants of a size together in each pot. 
Each potful of plants represented one 
variety, still further ensuring uniformity 
of size. From past experience I can speak 
highly as to the result of this way of deal¬ 
ing with late-struck and spare Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Each plant will develop one large 
and handsome bloom, so that there should 
be three good flowers in each potful of 
plants. Where a larger number of flowers 
is desired it is a very simple matter to 
allow more buds to develop, and in nur¬ 
series, where a free display of decorative 
blossoms of smaller size is wanted, the 
same plants may be grown on to the ter¬ 
minal buds, and the latter be slightly 
thiuned out. Treated in the last-men¬ 
tioned fashion, beautiful sprays of blos¬ 
soms may be gathered for indoor decora¬ 
tion, or the plants may be used for 
conservatory embellishment. In most gar¬ 
dens, both large and small, almost invari¬ 
ably there are many plants left over after 
the usual final jetting is completed. There 
is no reason why these surplus plants 
should not be treated in the manner de¬ 
scribed in this note, and thus obtain full 
advantage of all the labour, time, and ex¬ 
pense incurred In their development up to 
tlie present time. In the market nurseries 
it is quite a common sight to see several 
plants potted finally into one large pot. 
^ 1 /aee by thes^me,^ng| is qp^r o^nnsed, and 


#00|K AflDjMNDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Many who are really fond of plants, even 
if they possess the requisite glass struc¬ 
tures wherein to cultivate them, ofteu, j 
also, like to have them in their dwellings, j 
and those who are similarly fond, but have j 
not such conveniences, make many shifts | 
to gratify their likings. It often happens, 1 
however that, through kinds being 
selected that are unsulted for the partlcu- i 
lar circumstances of the case, Indifferent j 
success is attained. The greater numl>er 
of flowering plants likes a sunny aspect, 
and thrives badly if this is not given. Not 
a few, loo, of the number of handsome 
leaved plants are equally benefited by hav- } 
ing a sunny window. Ferns are often of 
fine grow'th in window's, and if there is one j 
more than another that is a universal ! 
favourite it is the Malden Hair (Adiantum | 
cuneatum). This does beautifully in a j 
window facing the north ; the fronds, al- 1 
though not growing so large as they would j 
do in a warmer, more moist, atmosphere, 1 
will attain a length of over 1 foot, includ- I 
ing the stem, and often keep as healthy ! 
as they do iu an ordinary Fern-house, 
small plants gradually attaining fair size i 
under such condit ions. The common Pterls 
cretic-a and P. serrulata, with most of its 
crested forms, do equally well, growing up 
from small seedlings so as to attain a size 
quite as largo as is desirable for window 
plants. This they will do in rooms where 
the atmosphere is always dry through the 
presence of fires and gas ; but for Ferns to 
succeed under these last-named conditions 
it is requisite that they should be Inured 
to it from the time they are quite small. 
Plants grow’n up tenderly in a moist, warm 
atmosphere would very soon look sickly, 
If so located, and if success Is looked for j 
they must never be allowed to want for j 
water. If the leaves flag through drought | 
they will turn more or less brow'n, and the 
plants wdll not again assume their wonted 
appearance until fresh grow'th is made. 
In rooms where fires are much or regu¬ 
larly used, the grow th will not be so close, 
and the general api>eurauce of the plants 
will not be so good as where they are ab¬ 
sent. As a matter of course, the plants 
must be taken out of the window's during 
severe frost. Nephrolepis exaltata, the 
Hare’s-foot Fern (Davallia canarlensis), 
and the plain-leaved form of the Hart’s- 
longue (Seolopendrium) also do well In a 
window’, making, like those mentioned be¬ 
fore, not only growth that gives evidence 
of their ability to exist under adverse con¬ 


ditions, but where properly attended to 
they thrive in a way that makes them 
handsome objects for room decoration. 

One thing not to be lost sight of In man¬ 
aging these Ferns, when thus grown, is 
that the window's should never be opened 
so much at the bottom as to expose them 
to a keen draught: This they wdil not 
long stand without showing their resent¬ 
ment, in the sliajx? of brown fronds and a 
generally unsightly appearance. 

Pyrtthrums for cutting.— The single- 
f. owe red kinds, in the opinion of many 
flower lovers, are considered better for 
cutting than the double-flowered kinds. It 
may be attributed to the more vivid and 
richer colouring seen in the single section, 
and then we should remember that the 
rich yellow centre or disc of the siiigl 1 
flowers contrasts so very effectively with 
the crimson, scarlet, carmine, pink, tosh*, 
and many other pleasing colours repre¬ 
sented in the ray-florets of this type of the 
1 * 3 rethrum. They are plants of the easiest 
lossible culture, are extremely hardy, 
and, when established, yield a wonderful 
display of blossoms for a considerable 
time. Trumpet vases, deep bow*Is, and 
deep glasses, etc., set off these flow'ers to 
advantage, and so long as a stiff system 
of arrangement Is avoided, the result is 
always pleasing. In gathering the blos¬ 
soms, they are sure to be cut in varying 
lengths, and so long as the ends of the 
stems are always kept together, tlie dis¬ 
position of the blooms iu the vase, etc., 
will be nil right. Wheu gathered in this 
fashion, just drop the blooms into the re¬ 
ceptacle, leaving them to adjust them¬ 
selves in position. 

Weather notes from 8.W. Scotland.- 

Weather notes from different districts are 
always instructive, and the following, from 
this district, may be interesting. During 
May there was little rain—to be precise 
the gauge only registered -63 of an inch, 
all of which fell iu the first eight days «•: 
the month. The heat w'ns intense through 
out the last fortnight of May, and some 
crops showed signs of distress, while fruit 
trees suffered to some extent, Black 
Currants dropping their berries to such an 
extent that it is not worth while nett inn 
them. From May 8th until June 9th not a 
drop of rain fell, and on the latter date 
there was a slight shower, which, however, 
hardly damped the gravel on the garde a 
walks. A similar shower fell on the 11th. 
and the atmosphere grew distinctly 
moister, while the temperature fell very 
sharply. These changes culminated in a 
very severe thunderstorm on tlie 12th. The 
storm was accompanied by vivid lightning 
and torrents of rain which, about 2 p.un¬ 
turned into hailstones of some size. On 
some of the garden walks which lie at a 
sharp angle the gravel was washed bodily 
to the level—about 50 yards—and the soil 
from the corresponding breaks, which had 
been kept continually hoed, was washed 
ou to the alleys. About 3 p.m. the storm 
ceased for a time, but was renewed, 
although not so violently, in the evening 
Naturally a considerable amount of damage 
was done, and valuable time was consumed 
in setting matters (as far as possible) to 
rights and in clearing away the debri* of 
the storm. It is worthy of note that it 
Castle-Dougins, fifteen miles from here, 
the storm was of a very much milder 
nature, and at Dalbeattie, twenty-tw> 
miles distant, there was no storm at all, 
while at Dundrennan, six miles away, it 
was only known there was a thunderstorm 
in this direction by the reverberations. I 
have frequently observed similar occur¬ 
rences.— W. McGuffoc, Dalmae, Kirkcud- 
bright. ■ 1 
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Garden Pests and friends. 

ONION MILDEW. 

(Reply to A. Gladman.) 

Tnis well-known disease, with which the 
Onions you send have been attacked, oc¬ 
curs wherever the Onion is cultivated. 
The first sign of the disease is the appear¬ 
ance of small, scattered, yellowish patches 
on the leaves. These patches gradually 
increase In size and blend with each other, 
until finally the entire leaf presents A 
sickly appearance, and becomes thickly 
covered with a wiiite powder. This has 
the api)earnnce of hoar-frost, but soon 
changes to a dingy lilac colour. The pow¬ 
der consists of the spores of the fungus, 
the spores being -produced in Immense 
numbers, and soon infesting neighbouring 
plants. If a diseased leaf is examined 
with a good pocket lens, the spores will be 
seen‘to be produced on branched threads, 
which emerge through the stomata of the 
leaf, and form a miniature forest on its 
surface. During the early stage of the 
disease the fungus exercises a very marked 
stimulating effect on the growth of the 
Onion. - This is shown by the rapid in¬ 
crease in length of that portion situated' 
between the top of the bulb and the base 
of the leaves. This abnormally elongated 
jfortion is spoken of as the “ neck.” The 
presence of the ‘‘ neck is a certain sign 
of the existence of the disease. As the 
disease progresses, all growth of the bulb 
in arrested, but the bulb itself is not at¬ 
tacked ; hence, if the fungus appears when 
the Onions are fully grown, or nearly so, 
the crop is not destroyed. On the other ! 
hand, when attacked during the early 
stage of growth, as is usually the case, the 
crop is completely destroyed, unless pre¬ 
ventive measures are applied. 

Preventive measures. —The disease in 
Us epidemic form Is entirely due to the 
particular kind of fruit described above, 
which appears under the form of very fine 
powder on the leaves. This is quickly dis- 
I»ersed broadcast by wind or insects. As a 
rule, the disease spreads in the first in¬ 
stance from one or more centres, which 
are Indicated by the 3 x 1 lowing of the 
leaves. If prompt measures are resorted 
to, the disease can be held in check. ( 1 ) 
All plants showing a trace of disease 
should be removed and burned, and the 
healthy surrounding plants, or preferably 
the entire crop, should be dredged with a 
mixture of powdered quicklime and sul¬ 
phur, in the proportion of one of lime to 
two of sulphur. The dredging may be 
done by placing the mixture In a muslin 
bag and shaking It over the plants, or by 
specially made bellows or other contri¬ 
vances now on the market. The work 
should be done when the plants are 
covered with dew. (2) It is very Important 
Hint as far as practicable every trace of 
diseased Onions pbould be collected and 
burned, and not . thrown on the manure- 
heap or into the piggery. If such are al¬ 
lowed to decay on the land, a recurrence 
of the disease is almost certain, as a 
second form of fungus-fruit is produced 
in the decaying tissues of the leaves. This 
fruit remains unchanged untii the follow¬ 
ing season, or, if deeply buried, may re¬ 
main so for several years, and when again 
brought to the surface in the ordinary 
routine of cultivation, germination takes 
place, and if Onions happen to form the 
crop, infection follows .—Leaflet No. 178, 
board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insect for name.4:-;W\[ sijj^n 


your next if the enclosed insect is an 
enemy or friend of gardeners? Please give 
its correct name. I found it in a frame.— 
A. A. Lucas. 

[The beetle you send is a water beetle 
known as Acilius sulcatus. Its larva feeds 
in the water, where the beetle itself swims, 
except for its nocturnal flights, and it is 
neither friend nor foe to the gardener.] 

Millipedes in garden.— Will you kindly 
let me know in your uext issue wliat kind 
of grub the enclosed is, and what I can do 
to exterminate the pest from my vegetable 
garden, where it is in great numbers.— 
G. E. L. 

[The pest is a millipede (Julus compla- 
uatus), a very troublesome creature in cer¬ 
tain gardens. It is attracted by Carrots, 
and the best thing to do is to bury pieces 
of Carrot an inch or so deep, marking the 
place with a piece of stick. Examine the 
trap every few days and kill the captures 
by dropping them Into hot water.] 

Apple-tree leaves, Injury to.— Herewith 
I send you a sample of leaves of a Cox’s 
Orange Pippin cordon Apple-tree. None 
of the other varieties are affected so far. 

I should like your view’s on the matter, and 
what remedy to take.—A. A. 

[The Apple foliage is not attacked by ahy 
pest, but is suffering either directly from 
the recent drought or from other cause 
that has interfered with the water supply 
to the foliage. It is of no use to spray the 
tree with the idea of checking the trouble, 
but mulching would probably do a good 
deal of good, with at the same time a good 
soaking of water. The foliage of Cox’s 
Orange and some oilier varieties related to 
it is very tender, and requires specially 
favourable conditions for its well-being.! 

Mildew on Rambler Roses.— Mildew’ is a 
scourge, which seems to thrive amongst 
the long shoots of Rambler Roses, perhaps 
more so than any other plant. It is a 
trouble with which most of us are faced at 
one time or another, and, unless checked, 
spreads with amazing rapidity. Those 
who have small gardens and have to en¬ 
counter tide disease are often at their wits’ 
end to know what is best to do. Where it 
breaks out amongst the new shoots of 
Rambler Roses—the flower-bearers of 
another year—there should be no half 
measures. The best plan is to cut away 
the old wood w’hich has bloomed, and train 
out the new shoots in the room thus given, 
dusting the affected portions with sulphur. 
It is when the young wood Is allowed to 
get mixed up with the old in a mass, w’here 
sun and air cannot reach the shoots, that 
the disease is rampant. Air, light, and 
space will help to counteract it, along with 
dustings of sulphur.— Leaiiuiist. 

Destroying wasps.— In a recent issue of 
your paper I saw’ “ H. B., Devon’s” letter 
in reference to destroying wasps. Last 
year I lost nearly all my Apples in the 
same way. Only too late in the season I 
accidentally discovered an attraction 
greater even than the most luscious Apples 
—Blackberry jam. If “II. B., Devon” 
will put a spoonful of this jam in a narrow¬ 
necked bottle and a small piece of cyanide 
of jK)tassium with about a teaspoonful of 
water and hang same among his Apple- 
trees he will kill the w’asps literally in 
thousands. I had not thought the particu¬ 
lar conserve more attractive than others 
until one unfortunate day when I forgot to 
cover a small boiling of the jam. The 
wasps came into the room in clouds, and 
in a few hours 1 found it necessary to re¬ 
bottle the jam. A full pound had been 
devoured, and this during the sugar 
shortage.— W. McCi.intock, 


TREES flflD SHRUBS. 

THE MOCK ORANGES 
(Philadelphus). 

The Mock Oranges or species of Phlla- 
delphus are an important group of June 
and July flowering shrubs, for they vary 
in habit from quite dw’arf, low-growing 
plants to shrubs of the largest size, so that 
suitable plants may be selected for the 
smallest garden as well as for the largest. 
Moreover, the greater number are per¬ 
fectly hardy and easily grown, therefore 
they are available for planting throughout 
the greater part of the country. Provided 
the soil is moderately good they are not 
fastidious, giving good results in loam of 
a clayey character and also In that ap¬ 
proaching sand. Propagation is easily 
effected by cuttings of short, half-ripe 
shoots inserted In light soil in a close frame 
during July, or longer cuttings of perfectiy- 
rii>ened wood may be inserted out of doors 
after the fall of the leaves. The larger- 
growing kinds do not need regular pruning, 
but the hybrids, typified by P. Lemoinei, 
give the beet results when the flowering 
shoots are cut clean aw’ay as soon as the 
blooms fade. The common name of Syringa 
is an unfortunate one, for Syringa being 
the scientific name of the Lilac, some con¬ 
fusion has arisen between customers and 
nurserymen when eh rube have beeh 
ordered, and it would be a good plan if the 
name of Syringa wxre dropped in connec¬ 
tion with the Phliadelphuses. 

The following species and hybrids are 
worth attention w’hen a selection is being 
made:— 

P. coronarius. —This is the common 
Mock Orange of South-Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor, one of the oldest ornamental 
exotic shrubs grow’n in this country, for it 
was an occupant of gardens over 300 years 
ago. Under normal conditions it grow r s 
12 feet to 15 feet high, forming a shapely 
bush of dense habit which blooms w r ell 
annually, the flowers being creamy-white, 
highly fragrant, and borne in racemes 
during June. There are several varieties, 
of which foliis aureis, with golden leaves, 
and flore-pleuo, with double flowers, are 
the best. Neither one Is, however, so 
beautiful as the type. 

P. microphyllus is a low-growing shrub 
usually less than 3 feet high, with a dense 
system of slender, wiry branchlets bearing 
small, oval, grey-green leaves and a pro¬ 
fusion of small, Avhite, fragrant flowers 
during late June and early July. It is a 
native of Colorado, Arizona, etc., and W’as 
introduced about 1883. Between this 
species and P. coronarius there is a con- 
uection by reason of their intercrossing, 
which has resulted in a very interesting 
and useful race of hybrids. Most of these* 
hybrids were raised by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, and one of the earliest bears his 
name. 

P. Lemoinei, when allow’ed to grow un- 
pruued, reaches a height of 4 feet, but by 
cutting away the flowering shoots every 
year as soon as the blooms fade new shoots 
are formed which grow about 2 } feet long 
and bear blossoms throughout the greater 
part of their length. The flowers are 
white, very fragrant, and intermediate in 
size between those of the two parents. I*. 
Lemoinei erectus is an improvement 011 
the type by reason of its more erect habit. 
In addition to these there are many others, 
some with single and others with double 
flowers. A few of the best are Rosace, 
wilh very large, semi-double flowers, the 
individual blossoms being quite 2 inches 
across; Virginal, another excellent form 
with large white, semi-double flowers; 
Boule d’argent, In which the flowers are 
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more double than in the last two; and 
Manteau d’hermine, very similar to i.he 
last-named. Good s'ngle-flowered varie¬ 
ties are Avalanche, Gerbe de Niege, and 
Pavilion blanc. Another very beautiful 
hybrid is found in 

P. pubpureo-maculatu s, which is said 
to have been raised by crossing the purple- 
blotched P. mexicanus var. Coulteri with 
one of the Lemoinei hybrids. In this case 
the flowers are similar in size and fra¬ 
grance to those of P. Lemoinei, but the 
base of each petal is blotched with purple. 
Unfortunately, it is a little more tender 
than I*. Lemoinei. 

P. Dei.avayi is one of the newer intro¬ 
ductions, having been received from j 
Western China in 1904. Of vigorous habit, 
it grows at least 10 feet high and bears its 
pure white, fragrant dowers, each about 
14 inches across, in large racemes in June 
and July. It promises to form a very use¬ 
ful addition to the genus. 

P. rsBANDiFLonus is, perhaps, the strong¬ 
est-growing of the genus. Its average j 
height is about 15 feet, but plants 20 feet 
high are not uncommon. It can he recog¬ 
nised both by its large ovate leaves, which 
are up to 5 inches long and 24 inches wide, 
and by its large, pure white, practically 
scentless flowers, which are usually at 
their best early in July. As a rule, each 
flower is about 2 inches across, and four or 
five flowers are usually borne in a cluster, 
ft is a native of the South-Eastern United 
States, whence it was introduced in 
1911, is very free-flowering, and particu¬ 
larly useful for gardens where the owners 
object to the strong scent of other species. 
Variety laxus is of somewhat looser habit, 
but flowers quite as freely. 

P. ixcANus.—This Chinese species was 
introduced in 1904, and is likely to become 
popular in gardens. Growing 0 feet high, 
it forms a shapely bush, and bears freely 
in July white, fragrant flowers, each about 

1 inch across. 

P. latifolils. —Closely related to P. 
grand! floras, this shrub is sometimes met 
with under the name of P. grandiflorus var. 
floribundus. .It Is a native of the South- 
Eastern United States, and was introduced 
about 109 years ago. The flowers are 
large, each nearly 2 inches across, and 
borne during late June and early July. 

P. Lewjsi.— This forms a large, freely- j 
branched bush 15 feet high. It is a native i 
of Western N. America, and at its best is 
one of the very finest secies. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, it cannot be depended 
upon to flower freely every year, and some 
seasons may bear but few blossoms. 

P. mexicanus, although very beautiful 
when in flower, is not sufficiently hardy for 
general cultivation, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London requires the protection of 
a wall. A native of Mexico, it forms a 
bush G feet or so high, and usually bears 
large, shapely, white flowers, each about 

2 inches across, singly or a few together, 
in July. In the variety Coulteri there is a 
purple blotch at the base of each petal. 
It is chiefly of interest on account of its 
being one of the parents of P. purpureo- 
maculatus. 

In addition to those mentioned there are 
numerous other species which, however, j 
are less generally useful-than the ones to 
which attention has been directed. 1). i 


Robinla pseud acacia. —Young, vigorous 
trees of this are most ornamental when in 
bloom. In the front of a small garden 
within sight of my own there is a plant 
some IS feet to 20 foot high. Some two 
years ago the owner had a big one headed 
back. Last year many of the shoots were 
12 feet to 15 feet long. These arc now 
(mid-June) a mass of lovely white blooms. 
—West Surrey 
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LATE MARROW PEAS. 

This crop Is so important In every garden 
that every expedient should be adopted 
which can in any way enable It to pass! 
through its difficulties without much suf¬ 
fering. Men may be seen labouring heavily 
with watering-pots in a dry, hot time, j 
where less than half the time and labour | 
in preparatory work at the right season | 
would have given more satisfactory ro | 
suits. Mark out the sites, in January or 
February, open a treneb, and till in with j 
manorial compost—Peas dislike rank 
manure—of Uie usual decaying matters j 
which accumulate about a garden, mixed j 
with a proportion of manure from the ' 
stables or pigs!ye, with a little soot, etc. ; 
blend the whole together and work into, 
the trench, where the Peas will by-and- 
bye be sown. When this is done early in j 
the season, the added compost has become 
mellow and in a fit state for the roots of ! 
the plants to work into at once. As 
much of the soil taken out of the trench 
may be thrown back and worked up with 
the compost: as will fill the trench to the 
original level. The bottom of the trench 
will also he stirred up and incorporated. 
All the stations required for late Peas 
should be got ready at the same time, and 
a stump driven down at the end of each 
row, so that when one wants to put In a 
row of Pens all he has to do is to place a 
line along the line of stumps, draw a drill 
about 3 inches deep, and sow the Peas. 

Sowing and gathering. —The large Mar¬ 
row Peas should be allowed room to 
branch out, not only below' the surface, as 
the preparation to the site suggested above 
will provide for. but also above the 
ground. This must be provided for by thin 
planting From 2 inches to 3 inches apart 
all over the drills will not be too much 
sitnee to allow', and this will necessitate 
I lie careful distribution of tbe seeds indi¬ 
vidually by hand. In dry weather the 
drills should be soaked with water and 
then covered with the dry soil drawn from 
the drills. If mice are likely to be trouble¬ 
some, dress the seeds with red lead, or 
else keep traps set in the neighbourhood 
oi the Pen row’s. To do the late Peas jus¬ 
tice, the rows should be isolated, with 
other dwarf crops between. Mulching with 
manure is a valuable expedient., and, in 
connection with a good preparation of the 
land, should render watering, even in the 
driest weather, unnecessary. The mulch, 
which should consist of half-decayed 
stable manure, should be spread on both 
sides of the rows of Peas, 18 inches or so 
wide, and 3 Inches or 4 Inches thick. 
Gathering should be done carefully, and 
as soon as the produce Is fit for use, and 
In many cases a second crop of young 
shoots and blossoms will be put forth, and 
a second crop of Peas, which will be very 
useful, will be forthcoming. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blanching Celery.— Kindly inform me 
through your columns with regard to 
blanching Celery with bands of paper. 
(\) Is it practicable, if the Celery 
is to be left in the ground perhaps 
up to February and March? Is not 
the weather likely to rot the paper which 
would have to be removed? (2) Is the 
paper bound tightly round the stem? (.*’,) 
To what height should the plants be al¬ 
lowed to grow before putting on the paper? 
—J. I Bertram Gibbons. 

[(1) We do not consider the use of brown 
paper advisable for the blanching of 


Celery w hich will be in the ground after 
the turn of tbe year. Up to that period 
wo quite approve of the employment of 
such a material. For the blanching of 
Celery for late winter and early spring 
use. we consider nothing can beat the old 
method of surrounding it with soil broken 
down to a line condition, and wail beating 
the sides of the banks when finishing off 
bringing them to a narrow' point at the 
apex, so that rain-water shall tie easily 
shed off. (2) The bands of paper should 
be bound round the stems tight enough to 
exclude light, otherwise the blanching will 
not be satisfactory, but not so tight as to 
arrest or cripple the development of the 
hearts. (3> The plants should be well de- 
veloiwd before the paper bands are ap¬ 
plied. The height when to do so would 
vary according to the variety. With a 
tall-growing kind, such as Standard 
Learer, for instance, the first banding 
would take place when the outer leaves 
lmve attained a length of IS Inches or so ; 
then, when further development: takes 
place and the plants attain a greater 
height, the paper bands would need to be 
added to. With dwnrfer kinds, apply the 
first lot of banding, when the heart leaves 
j are growing freely, and about 9 inches in 
I height.] 

! Winter Green*.— Even' favourable op- 
i portunity must be taken to pkm.t in the:r 
! permanent positions the various kinds of 
Brassioas that will be required for use 
next winter and spring. Though it is not 
possible in many gardens to reserve plots 
of ground specially for these, very much 
may be done by inter-cropping among such 
subjects as Peas and Bread Beans, espe¬ 
cially where these have been afforded 
: ample room/ Except in entailing a little 
: extra care in gathering the produce, these 
■ Greens do no harm to the other crops, 
j and frequently during hot weather the 
tatter afford just sufficient shade to enable 
1 the green vegetables to fit ant away freely. 

The maicritv of the Brossicas withstand 
I severe weather much better when planted 
in firm ground, and by removing the first 
! crop at the earliest opportunity and fork- 
I ing over the surface of the ground little 
I further labour will need to be expended on 
i them Overcrowding should be guarded 
against, as plenty of room is necessary for 
the plants to build up a solid growth. 

| which will enable them to w ithstand severe 
i weather.—F. W. G. 

| Asparagus Kale.— For many years I have 
i grown a patch of this, finding it gives ni<u 
I tender shoots longer than any other kind. 

In the shops in this district it has sold 
j readily at 4.1. per lb. Another advantage is 
I lhat it. does not need to be sown so early 
; no many things. My rule is to sow' during 
i the last half of May or early in June, 
i planting out at the end of July or the early 
part of August in lines IS inches apart 
w'ith the same distance between the plan is. 

! Where labour is short or there is a difli- 
; eulty in getting water at planting time if 
| dry then the seed may be sown in drills in 
the last half of July, thinning out tbe 
plants.— West Surrey. 

Carrots. — A sowing of stump-rooted 
Carrots will now he made for use in No¬ 
vember and December, choosing a plot of 
ground recently occunird by early Pota¬ 
toes. After the sod has been dug ami 
broken down as finely as possible, the 
drills are draw n 8 incites apart, and if the 
weather still continues dry, Iho ground 
will ho thoroughly watered in the evening 
previous to sowing the seed. The morning 
is the host time In sow these small seeds, 
there being then loss danger cf strong 
wind than when the day advances.— 
F. W. Ci. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Tomatoes. —The same steps should a] so 
be taken, shortly to obtain the necessary 
number of young plants of Tomatoes for 
autumn fruiting as with Cucumbers. These 
may either be raised from cuttings or from 
seed of a good winter-bearing variety. 
Crops in full bearing now require a great 
deal of attention in the way of stopping of 
side growths and of the main stem when 
they roach their full limits, as well as in 
watering and feeding. Get 

Late Celery planted. Well water pre¬ 
vious to lifting, as well as after putting 
out the plants in the trench. Previously 
planted batches will need liberal supplies 
of water to keep the plants in a healthy, 
rowing condition, and assist them with 
quid or a vegetable manure if thev arc 
not making satisfactory progress. Make 
a further planting of Leeks, and see that 
those already set out, both in trendies and 
in holes made with a bar in the open 
ground, do not lack moisture. Recently 
planted breaks of Cabbage, Cauliflowers. 
Broccoli, etc., also require muoh attention 
iu regard to watering, as the rainfall has 
not been sufficient to much more than 
moisten the surface. To maintain a sup¬ 
ply of 

Turnips is a severe tax on the efforts of 
the grower in a season like the present, 
and, in addition to selecting the coolest 
sites for them, much labour is entailed in 
keeping them growing after they appear 
aliove ground, and in ultimately rendering 
the roots fit for the table. Another good 
sewing should take place now, and, to en¬ 
sure speedy germination and quick growth 
afterward*. well soak the drills with liquid 
mauurp, if to spare; if not, with plain 
water, and strew artificial manure in the 
drills afterwards. After the plants ap¬ 
pear, see they do not fall a prey to attacks 
of the flea beetle, a good remedy being to 
sprinkle with water, and then dust them 
over with soc-t or wood ashes. It is ako a 
good plan to water the plants in the drills 
in the late aftefr.oon. The remedy men¬ 
tioned must be repeatedly applied if dry 
weather continues, or until the plants are 
growing freely and out of harm’s tvay 
Keeping the soil frequently hoed between 
the drills hastens growth, and enables the 
plants to get away the more quickly, and 
escape the attention of their enemies. 

Cucumbers for autumn. — Provision 
should now be made for raising young 
Cucumber plants to supply a plentiful cron 
of fruit in the autumn, as such will yield 
far more satisfactory results than older 
plants now in full bearing. The necessary 
number may Ik* raised either by seed-sow¬ 
ing or from cuttings, which strike quickly 
in warmth. Whether they are to be grown 
in a house iu which a -similar crop is or has 
been grown, or in one from which a crop 
of Melons has been taken, the interior 
should be rendered as cka-n as soft arapy 
wafer and lime-wash can make it. Use 
sterilised soil fer the setting out of the 
plants if ee!worms have in the past been 
found troublesome. Those matters should 
have due attention, so that no delay occurs 
when once the plants are ready for trans¬ 
ferring to their final quarters. With 
plants iu pits or frames yielding fruits, 
those in houses may for a time he lightly 
cropped, and giver, a chance to recu¬ 
perate. To this end, the plants should 
bo relieved of the oldest and worn-out 
growths, young shoots, which for a time 
may be allowed to grow without stopping, 
being tied in to replace them. This, with 
a top-dressing of turfy loam enriched with 
old Mushroom clung and a fertiliser, with 
occasional docs of liquid manure, will, or 
should, bring about the desired result. 
Copious svi ingings with water just tinged 
with clarified soot-water, if red spider has 
been rampant, sho uld a ko play _an im¬ 
portant part in briTtffink about a jcljusana¬ 
tion of the plants, y i tJ jM® , 


SCOTLAND. 

Cucumbers In framss. —Catch crops' of 
Cucumbers can now be had by utilising 
spare cold frames. A mound of good mate¬ 
rial, made fairly firm, ought to be placed 
in the centre of each light, and when the 
young plants are put out they may'be kept 
quite close and shaded until the roots take 
hold. When growth is free, plenty of 
water is necessary, and early shutting up 
is advisable. The usual dot alls of culture 
will, of course, bo attended to, and when 
healthy plants can be secured, good fruits 
will be produced till quite the end of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Shading vineries. —Opinions vary as to 
the need for shading in vineries, but that it 
is desirable, under certain conditions, can¬ 
not be disputed. In old vineries more 
wood and less glass were used, and in the 
case of these shading is neither necessary 
nor, indeed, advisable. In modern houses, 
however, where the area of glass is larger, 
and in which the sun has more power, a 
slight shade may bo needed. This should 
by no means bo overdone, merely sufficient 
shading to neutralise sudden and fierce 
outbursts of sun being used. This gives 
some relief to the foliage, and will check 
any tendency to scalding in the case of 
berries, while, after the Grapes are ripe, 
the bunches vfill keep in good condition for 
a longer time. 

Peaches under glass. —After stoning is 
completed the fruits set to work with their 
final swelling, and a comparatively short 
interval elapses lief ore signs of lupening 
manifest themselves. As soon, therefore, 
as the leading fruits give indications of the 
change, syringing must stop for the time 
being, the neceosary atmospherical mois¬ 
ture being supplied, as far as possible, by 
clamping down the pathways morning and 
afternoon. At this stage, too, it is time to 
cease giving liquid manure or fertilisers in 
■solution, for, as is well known, ripening 
Peaches are quick to a.ss-imilate flavour 
from such things. Should the borders ap¬ 
pear* to need it, a final soaking with dear 
soft water ought to keep the trees gdn-g 
until the crop has been gathered. 

Hardy fruit. —A king period of drought 
and intense heat, followed by exactly op¬ 
posite conditions, have done much to create 
anxiety as to the prospects of hardy fruit. 
This is, in a special degree, noticeable 
where the soil is naturally poor, and re¬ 
ports of wholesale dropping in the case of 
Applets, and to a kss extent cf Plums, are 
common. Oodli-n Apples appear likely to 
w T eathea* the difficult times, a/nd a littlo 
assistance should, if possible, be afforded 
them. Tliis may take the form of a little 
nitrate cf soda if such is available; failing 
that, a dressing of any goed fertiliser 
washed in by a free watering. Raspberries 
on deco, moist soil will be .satisfactory, but 
on indifferently worked quarters the crop 
will be rather a meagre one. The Goose¬ 
berry yield in districts adjacent to these 
gardens may be described, practically, as 
a failure. 

Vegetable garden. —Blanks in recently 
made plantations of tlie various Bras-sicas 
should be made good during showery 
weather, and if the earlier Brcccolis have 
not yet been put out, these should be at¬ 
tended to immediately. A good bed of 
Rale is an indispensable adjunct to every 
garden, and the plants should now be in 
their growing quarters. A line of Spinach 
Beet sown now will have some value in 
September, when the true Spinach become* 
scarce or runs to seed. Red Globe Turnip* 
may lie sown after early Potatoes, and 
when* it is in request Green Curled and 
Batavian Endive should not be forgotten 
It is not now safe to trust to t-ranisplanted 
Lettuces; the seed’s ought to be sown in 
position and the seedlings thinned to 6 
inches apart. W. McGuffoc. 

Halmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 

Vineries. —Vines which are forced year 
after year are naturally weakened ? and to 
obviate this a/s much a-s possible, it is neces¬ 
sary to relieve them of their oro-p as early 
a* may be, so that their energies may be 
devoted to finishing up the wood in good 
condition for forcing next year. An early 
ckarance gives a chance of syringing and 
cleansing the foliage, w’hich, if well pre¬ 
served, will ripen up naturally and plump, 
up the buds to which the shoots will even¬ 
tually lie pruned back. If the sub-laterals 
have been allowed to grow freely during 
the past few- weeks, these should now be 
cut away to admit all the light possible. If 
the fruiting laterals were allowed to grow 
beyond two joints from the bunches, these, 
too, may be lightly -shortened with advan¬ 
tage, especially where the rods are rather 
close together. Keep the ventilators wide 
open night and day, for, given a fair 
amount of sunshine, the more natural the 
conditions in which the wood is finished up, 
the hotter. The borders must not be al¬ 
lowed to get dry. In mid-season houses 
the Grapes are fast approaching ripeness. 
Damping down is suspended entirely, ex¬ 
cept on very hot days, when a slight 
sprinkling is given in the forenoon. Air is 
admitted at all times by the toil ventila¬ 
tors, bottom ventilation being governed by 
the state of the weather. Should wet 
weather prevail day after day, a little fire- 
heat is used during the day /to dispel tho 
dampness, but it is suspended at night, 
when it would do more harm than good. 

Sweet Peas. —To keep these in good con¬ 
dition, it iis necessary to give liquid manure 
or some other suitable stimulant fre¬ 
quently. This is best applied in the even¬ 
ing. 

Roses should have all faded flowers re¬ 
moved as soon as possible. Where there 
are no flower-buds on the stem, they should 
be cut off to the first good bud below the 
floiwer. If dry, give copious supplies of 
water and a little guano, and the second 
blooming will !>e almost as good a.s the 
first. The time for budding Roses must 
depend on the condition of trie stocks and 
on the season, but generally the next fort¬ 
night will he found a ■suitable time. 
Showery weather is favourable for Rose- 
budding, and, should the weather after the 
buds are inserted lie hot and dry, they must 
i>e frequently sprayed with clear water. 
Iveses are propagated -readily from cut¬ 
tings, and a great m<anv varieties succeed 
on -their own ixx>tj. Half-ripened shoots 
root readily if inserted rather deeply i:i 
sandy soil on an old .spent hotbed. 

Strawberries. —A quantity of runners 
layered in small pohs will now be suffi- 
cicntlv rooted to be cutaway and moved to 
a position W'here they will be shaded from 
the midday sun. They are stood thickly 
together for the first few days, as'the pets 
then prevent each other from becoming too 
hot and dry. The young plants are thus 
in nil-red gradually to the loss cf susten¬ 
ance they incur through l>eing out away 
from the parent plant*. As they become 
able to bear it, they are stood mere thinly 
apart, preraratc-iy to potting them into 
their fruiting'pots, which should be done 
early in August. No time should be lost 
in preparing the ground for new- hods of 
Strawlj-ernicis. It should be trenched or 
double dug, incorporating a liberal amount 
of good mon.ure between the two spits 
The ground should be made firm lieforo 
planting. Well-rooted runners may be 
planted at once, a suitable dik.tancc l>ciing 
2 feet between the rows and 1 fc-ot apart in 
the rows. In the following season, after 
the fruits have been gathered, every alter¬ 
nate plant should lw* removed. When 
planting, make the roil about the plants 
very firm, and leave a small hollo-w in tho 
.soil around each plant, so that water can 
'oe conveniently applied to the roots. As 
soon as the fruit ha* lieen cleared from 
established beds, cut off the runners, and 
remove all rubbish end litter from the 
rows. Stir the surface of the soil with tho 
fiat hoe to destroy! vre&ds, and loosen tho 
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BEES. 

The bee-keeping revival.— The scheme of 
the Board of Agriculture for the re-stock¬ 
ing of our apiaries is making satisfactory 
progress. The Board’s bee expert has just 
completed an inspection of the re-stocking 
apiaries in Cornwall, Norfolk, Middlesex, 
Hertford, Northants, Bucks, Lincoln, and’ 
Devon, and it Is encouraging to learn that 
the Imported colonies of Dutch bees have 
settled down and generally are doing well. 

National Rose Soeiety. 


July 2nd, 1019. 

1’jioM every point of view, the great sum¬ 
mer event of this Soeiety, held in the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Bark, on the 
above-named date, must be regarded as a 
complele success. This was so, w hot her 
regarded from its spectacular asi>ect, the 
excellence and number of the novelties, the 
crowd of enthusiastic spectators, or the 
weather. The day, indeed, was ideal—for 
the Rose particularly so. That is to snv, 
it was not a day of great sun-heat, the 
sort of day which causes the flowers to 
quickly expand and become limp. Rather 
was it characterised by coolness and sun- 
lcssness, with the result that quite a ma¬ 
jority of the flowers was almost as fresh 
at the close of the exhibition as at its 
opening. Two novelties were awarded 
Gold Medals, and we wondered why one 
of these Miriam—had obtained such a 
distinct ion It was not, in our opinion, of 
Gold Medal excellence, though certainlv 
distinct. From the colour standpoint we 
had seen it better, though loss in numbers. 
Six other novelties received Certificates of 
Merit, nml among them Independence Day 
was the most striking. It is a variety of 
remarkable individuality, and of a eolour- 
bcauty all its own. Great stands of it 
were shown, ami from these Its garden 
value was quite clear. Of the exhibition 
as a whole, l he flowers were of a high 
standard of merit, both In the professional 
and amateur classes, and the competition 
keen, the amateurs being particularly 
strong. The exhibits of Roses in baskets, 
one of the outstanding features of lids ex¬ 
hibition for years past, attracted great at¬ 
tention and, while we believe we have 
seen them staged In even greater numbers, 
the flowers for quality have probably 
never been surpassed. The artistic dis¬ 
plays of Roses on tables and in baskets 
were well up to their usually high stan¬ 
dard of excellence, their numbers the best 
tribute to tbe enthusiasm which prevailed. 
They appear, however, to have reached a 
sort of climax, nothing new or original 
being soon. The exhibits that we missed 
—they have constituted so marked a fea¬ 
ture in past years—were the ground groups 
of Roses fn pots from the leading growers, 
and, while probably impossible tills year, 
we shall doubtless see them again in the 
near future. Appended are some particu¬ 
lars of the more Important exhibits, a de¬ 
tailed report not being possible. 

The Champion Trophy in the nursery 
men’s division was won by Messrs, I). 
1‘rlor and Son. Seventy-two blooms, dis¬ 
tinct varieties, were asked, four compet¬ 
ing. The best blooms in the winning col¬ 
led ion were Gorgeous, George Dickson, 
Candeiu* Lyonnaiso fa magnificent bloom’ 
which was selected as premier, and 
awarded a Silver Medal), Avoca, White 
Maman Cochet, Mrs. Dudley Cross, Mrs. 
Cynthia Forde, and Mine. Melanie Sou- 
fpert. Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons were 
second—" XT --I— 


Margaret Dickson Harnil, and Hawlmark 
Yellow being some of the best. Messrs. 
R. R. Cant and Sons were third. 

For forty-eight blooms, distinct (China 
Trophy Class), Mr. Langley was first, 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons being in 
the second plnce. In the Tea and Noisette 
Glass (D’Oinbraln Cup) Mr. G. rrluce was 
in the place of honour, showing well the 
flowers lie grows so finely. His Mrs 
Campbell Ifnll gained the Silver Medal. 

! For one basket of Roses, one varletv 
Messrs. D. Prior and Sons were the suc¬ 
cessful exhibitors, aud it is doubtful 
i whether a finer lot of White Mamnn 
Cochet has ever been shown. For size 
j blli,tJ ' ;II, d refinement, the blooms were 
grand Ihroughout. Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons showed their scarlet, Colonel 
Oswald litzgerald, and took second prize. 

In the class for seven baskets of cut 
Roses, seven distinct varieties, not more 
tuan thirty-six stems each, Messrs. Chap¬ 
in Bros, carried off the d’Escppe Chal¬ 
lenge Bowl with a magnificent lot, in 
which the Ann’s new ivory-white Edith 
Cavell, Mrs. \Vemyss Quinn, Lady PJrrie, 
Margaret Dickson Haniil, Mlgg* Dunlop 
Lest, and Edward Mnwley were the chief i 
This splendid exhibit was also awarded 1 
the Edward Memorial Medal as the most 
meritorious exhibit in the nurserymen’s 
suction. Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons 
were a good second, their “ K. of K.” and 
( hrissic McKelJar being very fine. 

For three baskets of Roses not vet in 
commerce, three distinct varieties, Messrs 
Alex. Dickson and Sons alone entered 
staging Sunstar (of peach and gold), Hawl¬ 
mark Crimson, and Elizabeth Cullen (lus¬ 
trous velvety scarlet). We considered 
Sunstar one of the finest Roses shown. 

* or a ffroup of Roses ou a table space 
feet by 4 feet, Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons were in the winning place, their splen¬ 
did exhibit including handsome stands of 
Autumn tints, Golden Ophelia, *' K. of 
L.,” Christine (golden), Cupid (a fasci¬ 
nating and large single pink), La Toscn 
(flesh), and others. For a smaller group 
Messrs. Jarman and Co. w^ere first. 

In the Amateur Division for thirty-six 
blooms, distinct, Dr. Lamplough carried 
off the Championship Trophy, this exhibi¬ 
tor also taking the first prize for twelve 
Teas and Noisettes. For twelve distinct 
varieties of decorative Roses Mr. Herbert 
L. Wettern took the first prize with a par 
Ocularly good lot, which included Lady 
I’irrie, Lady Hillingdon, Moonlight, Paul’s 
Scarlet, Cupid, and Red Letter Dav. In 
the artistic classes, Mrs. Courtenay Page 
carried off the leading prizes for a dinner- 
table decoration of Roses, and for a howl 
of cut Roses. In the last named, Ophelia, 
with stems of Rosa rubrifolia, was used 
with good effect. 


away and restore the original ditch, but 
he refuses. Have I any remedy?—!) I: 
Williams. 

I The position In this case seems to bo 
perfectly clear. The ownership of land on 
either side would extend to a line drawn 
uj) the middle of the drain or ditch. Your 
neighbour may have been within his rigliis 
| 1,1 file Privet hedge along thn* 

j middle line, hut you also arc within your 
I rights in (rimming off such part of the 
1 hedge as overhangs your ground. You 
| cannot compel your neighbour to do this 
! work himself, nor do we think you can 
force him to restore the origiual ditch. 
}ou are, therefore, thrown back upon your 
ordinary remedy of cutting away voursWf 
any part of the hedge which overhangs 
the land to which you can establish a right 
of ownership. You might, of course, in 
the alternative sue your neighbour for 
damage done by the growth of his hedge, 
which he refuses to put a stop to ; but we 
should not advise proceedings of that sort 
as it would be very difficult to prove vour 
claim, and moreover, as you have the 
other remedy in your own hands, it is cer¬ 
tainly advisable that you should adopt 

11. J 


A new medical work.— We have fre 
quently noticed books bv Dr. Valentin* 
Knaggs, L.R.C.P., i n these pages. He has 
given special attention to various com¬ 
plaints due to the use of certain foods 
and his advice to sufferers is based on 
natural laws and simple living lie has 
just published “ Basic Diagnosis and Re- 
ct'instructive Treatment,” a threefold classi¬ 
fication of disease and an indication of tlm 
appropriate and natural methods for the 
renewal of health. (Publishers, Messrs. 
C. W. Daniel, Limited, price 5s. net.) This 
little work will be most useful to fl) those 
who are being slowly starved ; (2) thos»‘ 
who are undergoing self-poisoning ; ami 
(Z) those whose tissues are clogged. Quite 
a number of physiological,illustrations are 
included in the work, also reproductions 
of X-rav photographs of stomach and 
colon. The chapter on the lymphatic 
glandular circulation is extremely useful. 


ham and Custom. 




Dispute about hedgo and ditch_ Somo 

yen re ago I bought a plot of land, which 
was divided from my neighbour’s by a 
ditch, which apparently had been dug by 
i the vendor to drain the two plots. Inasmuch 
, aa the ditch continued through the two 
j plots to a main ditch, finally emptying 
' itself into a bigger ditch, which continued 
j to the county stream. Tills dividing ditch 
j has since been filled in by my neighbour, 
and a Privet hedge planted in its place. 
The hedge, now considerably hanging over 
m.v plot, is full of very coarse weeds, 
which find their way through to my plot, 
hedge a ad weeds thus rendering a good 
i> feet of ground for the whole depth of 
ground useless for cultivation. I have 
repeatedly gsked my neighbour to cut 


War Relief Fund File.—i was desired by 
the President and Council at their meeting 
on July 1st to communicate, through the 
courtesy of your columns, to all the mem¬ 
bers of the horticultural trade who sup¬ 
ported the Society at its War Relief Fund 
Fete, the Council's since rest thanks for the 
whole-hearted response made to their call 
for help and co-operation, and for thus 
rallying round the Society to increase its 
fund for the restoration of devastated 
orchards and gardens in the countries of 
our Allies. It is anticipated that a very 
considerable sum of money will be added 
as a result of this effort. The amount 
secured will be made known as soon, as 
possible.— W. W'ilks, Secretary. 

St. Dunstan’s Flower Shew.— At tbe re¬ 
cent flower show held in tlie Roval Hos¬ 
pital Gardens. Chelsea, on behalf of “ St. 
Dunstan’s,” Messrs. Webb and Sons, 
Limited, of Stourbridge, were awarded the 

Fenwick ’ Silver Trophy for the best ex¬ 
hibit of vegetables in the show, consisting 
of sixty dishes, and growing Tomatoes In 
pots ; also a Silver Cup for a magnificent 
display of Sweet Peas comprising seventy 
varieties. 

IF you like this copy of 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 1 * 
please send us the names and 
addresses ^tj a f^w. friends and 
we wjll send thjem each a copy 
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Violas failing (Fiofas).—The Violas are 
too far gone for us to be able to give any 
definite opinion as to the cause of the 
trouble. We thiuk, however, they have 
become “ leggy ” before planting out, and 
when this is the case, they often suffer at 
the ground level. Another very probable 
cause is that the ground is sack of Violas. 
Try growing them in another part of the 
garden in fresh soil not over manured. 
Violas, as a rale, do beat in semi-shade. 

Unhealthy Gloxinias (A. W. J .).—The 
leaves are badly affected with thrips, a 
great insect peat to Gloxinias, and gene¬ 
rally brought about by a hot, dry atmo¬ 
sphere in the house, and sometimes also 
from the plants having been allowed to get 
dry at the roots. The only thing to do now 
is to maintain a cool, moist atmosphere 
around the plants, and to give frequent 
light vaporisings. These must be often re¬ 
peated, or the tnrips wall not be destroyed. 

Black spot on Rose leaves (Arthur 0. 
Cooper ).—This is a very troublesome fun¬ 
goid disease which in some seasons is very 
prevalent. 'All the plants you have re¬ 
tained should be sprayed with Woburn 
Bordeaux paste, both now and throughout 
the season at intervals. It will be most 
effectual if you commence to spray another 
year as soon as pruning has been com¬ 
pleted. Be careful to burn all prunings 
and all decayed foliage, and dress the 
ground with lime, so as to destroy any of 
the spores of the fungus that may be in 
the soil. 

Asparagus plumosus turning brown 

(R. W .) m —It is most probable that your 
Asparagus is suffering from too low a tem¬ 
perature. You do not sav where you are 
growing it. Also, if in a pot, the roots 
may he cramped and starved. A-s a rule, 
the climbing form of A. plumosus needs 
ample root room, and does best planted out 
in a soil border or bed. or grown in a good- 
sized pot. Plants against the back wall 
of a greenhouse put out into a narrow but 
deep border will moke strong growth. If 
you repot, give it a much larger pot, but 
do not cut down old growths until new 
ones break up. 

Potting Maictyrttair Ferns and Spiraeas 

kM . P.).—The Ferns should be potted in 
a compost of half tnrfv loom and half 
fibrous peat, with some sharp silver sand 
added to keen it open, and the pots should 
be well drained. The soil should he 
pressed moderotelv firm around the roots, 
and the nots should not be filled fuller than 
an inch l>elnw the rim. to allow for plenty 
of water. TJse pots of a size according to 
the strength of the plants. The smaller 
they are in reason, the more useful are 
plants grown in them for furnishing rooms, 
etc. By Spiraeas, we suppose you mean 
the plant known as Spiraea janonioa, so 
largelv grown for forcing? If so. this 
should he potted firmly in a good, loamy 
soil, and the roots should be put into as 
small a pot as they will go in to allow of a 
little soil all round them. 

VEGETAB T Efl. 

Shortening Tomato leaves (J. K .).— 
Sometime® when Tomato plants are grown 
in too rich soil, and thus make very coarse 
leafage, it is needful to shorten back the 
leaf-lobes one-third their length, hut under 
ordinary conditions such treatment is un¬ 
desirable. In the ea9© shown by your 
sketch, the practice is so severe as to be 
absurd. Then when in the late autumn, 
and plants are late in ripening fruit, it is 
needful sometimes to 8hoaten leafage when 
the leaf-work of the plants is comparatively 
done, and it is desired to force the ripen¬ 
ing of the fruits. In all cases it should he 
don* very moderately; «nd never unless tho 
leafage seems to be txces^i^ply s^florg? Of 
course, the foliage ts— almost/flippoTtant 


factor in the production of fruit, and all 
good growers prefer to preserve it intact. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

8eaweed (Stapleton 0’Darrell ).—We have 
no experience of Seaweed as a manure for 
fruit tree®, and are' therefore, unable to 
recommend it for the purpose. Its value 
in the kitchen garden, especially foj 
Asparagus, is no doubt well known to you. 


noiv unni. 

A. Gladman .—-See article on “Onion 
Mildew,” p. 379. 


MAXZB or PLANTS AMD FIUZTI. 

Mrs. Gallwey .—Jacobinia carnea (syn. 
Justida carnea).- B, Russell. — Varie¬ 

gated specimen, Retinospora plumoea aurea ; 

green, juvenile form of Retinospora.- 

IF. Richardson .—Spiraea japonioa var, 
Bum&lda. .V. R .—1, Oentranthusraber; 


2, Clematis montana; 3, Mock Orange 
(Philadelphus coronarius); 4, Spiraea 

japonioa var. Bunmlda.- Mrs. Scott .— 

], the Sea Buckthorn (Hippophce rbam- 
roides); 2, Libertia formo-sa; 3, Berber is 

Darwini; 4, Lonicera sempervirens.- 

R. N. —1, liilium umbel latum; 2, Aristo- 
loohda Sipho; 3, Erigeron speciosus; 4, 

Esoalionia macrantha. - Bingley. — 1, 

Veronica longifolii-a var. smbsessilis; 2, 
Deutzia crenata il.pl.; 3, Taxus bace&ta 
adpressa aurea.—— G. L. —1, Tradesoantia 
virgiuiana; 2, Cosmos bapinnatus; 3, 

Cerastium tomentosum; 4, Gypsophila 

repens.- S. L. G. —1, Galega officinalis 

alba; 2, Master wort (Astnantia major) ; 3, 

Aster Thomson!; 4, Salvia patens.- 

Omagh. —Regret to say the flowers you 
send are so dried up that it is quite impos¬ 
sible to name them with any certainty.- 

G. C. P .—Salvia japondca, probably. The 
flowers were all withered. A single spray 
of such a plant is not sufficient to deter¬ 
mine with accuracy. 



WHAT I Love BEST. 

tfta tunve is 

Qmd tu/ny ,to Awf, amd 

Sat tPuat {jjfvLch maXwyije 4joJi 

5j> Lack doty 




“Sis says,‘What I love best’—but I call BIRUS 
* top hole stuff/” Boys and girls may differ in describing 
a BIRD'S Blanc-Mange, but mothers never find them differ 
in their enthusiasm for this alluring dish. 

Everything a child loves best to taste is found in 
BIRD’S Blanc-Mange — a fascinating dish of double 
creaminess, realising the youngster’s fondest doeams. 

And everything a mother most wishes her children, to 
have is there too, in this snowy, melt-in-the-mouth mound 
of honest goodness. On the children’s table it is always 
the right thing in the right place. Try BIRD’S Blanc-Mange 
to-day and see how it flies. 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 


Address. 


County 


peA& '&■ VoM. 


SpFKATAKILLA 


rvow * poisonous 

THE PERFECT INSECTICIDE WASH FOR FRUIT. 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS. 

Small Cartons For tO Gallon Wash s /- each 

largo Cartons for 50 0? D? .0/> each 

From Nurserymen. Seedsmen And Ironmongers 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10a. per 

Inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not haring a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 


63, LINCDLN’8 INN FIE| 
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All communications should be addressed to-Manager, 63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON, W.0.1. 
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Advertisement Rates. 


This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this office. 
Please supply me weekly with a copy of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” for 


British and Latln-American Trade Cazette __ , A _ „ . . ., . , .. , , ... 

(Offices : 188-189, strand, London, w.c.) is published TO obtain a copy of “Gardening Illustrated regularly it is essential that an order should 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and A be placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway bookstall. Readers who 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. it is the official experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every week may have it posted direct from 
S,!c. L *tm- American Chamber of ^Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid order-for 3 months, 2/6 ; for 6 months, 4/6 ; for one 

Writ, for. free .oecimeo co„, of th. o.rett." y ear - 8 / 8 - commencing any date. Abroad, 1 31- yearly. 


Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette." 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements In 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


QEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 
w Manufacturers or all Garden 8ufplies desir- 
Ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 


British and Latln-American Trade Cazette, 

188—189, Strand, London, W.C., and ask for a specimen 
oopy. The "Gazette" circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great Industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 


months for which I enclose 


Name. 


f IU lung, O IU. WlUO, I Me 1 IU. Digs iJO O 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 9 17 6 36 - 

9 ft. long. 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 11 10 0 45 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 0 0 55 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 17 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walt*. 
Catalogue, with Teetlmonlals, poet free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portabls Buildings, 
Established 70 Tbabb. BBDFORD. 

Works, 6 acre*. 


PUMPS 

and 

HOSE 

For the Grower and 
Amateur. 

List 13 Post Free. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd. 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Qallons. 


MORRIS, LITTLE A 80N, LTD., DONCASTER. 


July Sale of Linens 

presents a host of opportunities for the purchase : 
of bargains in real Irish Linen. An Example: — 
Bleached Linen for Aprons. 

45 inches wide. Sale price 
per yard. 4/11. 6/11. 7/11. 

Sale List sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER , LTD., 

46r, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


SANKEY'S<>POTS 

w Ghe BEST and Cheapest. ■ 

.‘Ul« quantity of r.,h tilt required and ha^a 'tarria*. paid " 
quotation ("carri.tr“ lm,utnll% amount. I. hall »alur »t 
or urn* for l*rt,r l.t»t, Ire.. 

XT.Chl. 1*015 .1 all do. ri|>tf >n« Itulh IV..at. aid Fern 
Pan. Iron, Id. r*ih. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY'S SON, LT9. 

Bui we 11 PoHeries. HQTr/HGHAM. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
l KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS -NO. NEW EXPERIMENT. . 


eureka; 


LABOUR SAVERS. “Eureka Lawn Sand, 
Soilfume, Nicotine, Insecticides, Fumerh, 
8prays, and other Chemicals St Sundries. 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining wo send direct, carr. paid. 


The Best Safeguard 
of Womans Health 

* the best restorer of energy and < 
activity—the best help to high 
spirits—the best preserver of her 
good looks is the medicine 
proved by the experience of years 
to be the most suited to 
woman's requirements, namely $ 
Beecham’s Pills. They will 
give tone to ths stomach and 
regulate the liver, kidneys and 
bowels. They will gently and 
surely remove the impurities 
which give rise to headaches, 
backache, lassitude, nervous* 
ness and irritability. Try a few 
doses and you will know that 
purer blood, a better digestion 
and a marked general improve* 
ment follow the judicious use of 
this famous family medicine. 

You will escape unnecessary t 
aches, pains and discomfort if 
you secure the help so many thou* 

„ sands of women have found in 4 

BEEeHfUTS 

PILLS. 


Orly AddressTOMLINSON & HAYWARD L” LINCOLN. £*OSl0r V^Iclt^KS 


IAP0RITE 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C® t T ® 79 .Queen Victoria s* lon 


The Creamiest Custard 


CreamCustard 
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THOUGHTS AND THINGS OF THE garden. 

OLD-FflSHlOHHO FLOWERS. 


Nothing is necessarily beautiful because it 
is old, yet with many old things there are 
associations which are a kind of beauty in 
themselves. Some of our newest architec¬ 
tural triumphs are very beautiful,but thou¬ 
sands would pass them by with a glance as 
they hasten to admire and enthuse over an 
Elizabethan cottage. So it is with the 
flowers of our garden. Our newest Roses 
are incomr-arably finer and more beautiful 
than their predecessors; our Begonias 
have reached a pitch the like of wdilch was 
never before seen. Our Delphiniums, 
Galllnrdias, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
and all their kindred outshine in splen¬ 
dour all those flowers we knew when we 
were children, and yet we turn back to 
those our grandfathers and grandmothers 
and their grandparents before them knew 
and loved, and because of that we love 
them toe. 

Nor will we w’rite one word in dis¬ 
paragement of their beauty, for they are 
still beautiful and as sweet as ever they 
were. Take the old Maiden’s Blush Rose, 
for instance: we would not plant it in the 
beds devoted to the newest of Roses, where 
It would be out of place—as much out of 
keeping as an old cottager in sunbonnet 
and sliawl would be in the lwirade at the 
Oxford and Cambridge cricket match ; 
but in its proper place no Rose can be 
sweeter or prettier or appeal more to our 
emotions. Take the Carnation. Long 
years ago it was about the circumference 
of a shilling, its colours more or less crude 
and bizarre, its season short. Yet we give 
it pride of place in our affections over 
those newer and exquisite blooms of the 
perj)etun 1-flowering varieties which came 
to us from America, and w r hich are so 
valuable to the florist. And what of the 
glorious red and white Slocks, so sweetly 
perfumed, of the Sweet Briar, the Eglan¬ 
tine, the Honeysuckle, the Rosemary and 
Lavender, of the Candytuft, the Musk, the 
Pinks, the Pansies? We have them all 
with us yet, and, though they are not put 
in the front rank nowadays, a spot to 
which we can take our friends to admire 
them and to revel in the memories and 
the sentiments they evoke is reserved for 
fthern. 

It seems to me that these old English 
flowers have a place in the scheme of 
things to-day. Is it not somewhat incon¬ 
gruous to build a house on old English 
architectural lines, and cover it and sur¬ 
round it wdth the most modern of flow’ers? 
It is not on the score of “ beauty ” that 
such things are dene, because, if pictures 
and written descriptions may be relied 
upon, there was as much beauty 300 years 
ago as there is to-day, though, naturally, 
the style was dissimilar. But what they ' 
used to make of their Grass and their 
flower-beds, theli/'lftx.edging, ind Yew 
Digitized by QIC 


hedges, their herb garden, their rosery, 
and their terraces appeals to my sense of 
the stately and the beautiful as much as 
any of the parterres and the massing of 
to-day. Not that I would go back to their 
style. I am a modern, and go with my 
times, but I venture to say that even w r heu 
we have progressed another hundred 
years, the circle w r e are following will pos¬ 
sibly bring us back again, or our grand¬ 
children, to the same style. 

The materials they used in the olden 
days are still ours to command, and even 
as we recognise that we are ourselves a 
imrt of the past, so shall we cherish the 
old-time flowers. Already we have sown 
our seeds, even as they sowed them, of 
Stocks and Sweet Williams, Myosotis and 
Daisies, Pansies, Larkspurs, and Wall¬ 
flowers. We are getting ready our Pink 
“ pipings,” our cuttings of Arabis, of 
Candytuft, and Rockroses ; we are prepar¬ 
ing to layer our Carnations, and a little 
later will be Increasing our Pentstemons 
and Snapdragons, just as they used to 
when these were looked upon as the 
choicest flowers extant, and typically Eng¬ 
lish. It Is gratifying to know that we are 
so true to traditions and to our type that 
no thought has ever occurred to us to dis¬ 
card all these in favour of later produc¬ 
tions, and I feel very certain that, should 
such an untoward suggestion be made, 
there would immediately arise a cult that 
would see to it that, they would never 
cease to be cherished nor their cultivation 
cease. F. J. F. 


Notes of the Week. 

Rose White Maman Cochet. —The lovely 
Rose Maman Cochet is one of the best- 
known and most-admired of all Tea Roses, 
and this pure white form, with the same 1 
I characteristic beauty, should not be less 
popular than its parent. It Is a really de¬ 
lightful flouer. 

Everlasting Peas. —The perennial or 
Everlasting Peas in one or two varieties , 
are now among the finest of old-fashioned 
garden flowers, the pure white kind being 
of especial value, not merely in the garden 1 
where it blooms long and continuously, but 
also for cutting. 

Clarkia elegans Salmon Queen. —This is 
one of the best forms of the Clarkia, and, 1 
under good cultivation, produces fine, erect 
heads of blossoms. To see this variety at 
its best, clumps of good size should be 
sown and carefully thinned. The colour, 
a beautiful salmon, Is one of the most 
pleasing of the whole family. 

Sidalcea maivacflora is a plant not at all 
common, yet it has much to recommend it, ' 


as it Is quite different from any other of a 
similar stamp. The flowers, each about 
the size of a florin, and of a rich deep rose 
colour, are borne in a dense cylindrical 
cluster on the top of an erect stem, well 
overtopping the Mallow-like foliage. 

Cytlsus nigricans is one of the brightest 
dwarf shrubs now in bloom. It forms a 
twiggy hush, each branch at this season 
thickly furnished wdth numerous erect 
racemes of small, bright yellow blossoms, 
which, seen in the oi>en air, have a fine 
effect. Though a very hardy plant and a 
profuse flow'erer, it appears to be but little 
known, as one seldom meets wdth it. 

Clematis erecta, known also as C. recta, 
is a distinct member of a charming family. 
It has quite an upright stem and dense 
corymbs of white, sweet-scented flowers 
Mint are Individually rather larger than 
those of the common Traveller’s Joy. We 
noticed one the other day on the rougher 
I>art of a large rockery, and were struck 
with its usefulness for such a purpose. 

Philadelphia Lemoinei erectus. — P. 
Lemoinei erectus is a delightful plant of 
upright., or nearly upright, grow T th, and 
bearing a wealth of scented wdiite flowers 
In June and July. It is a never-failing 
bloomer, and as it grow r s larger seems 
more and more charming. A plant here, 
about 7 feet high, is a mass of flower at 
the present time—the end of June.—S. A. 

Darwin’s Barberry in fruit. —Bushes of 
this Barberry heavily laden with fruit are 
scarcely less attractive than when covered 
with tlieir golden blossoms, for the purple 
berries are borne in such profusion that 
the branches bend down under their 
weight. The berries are about the size of 
a small Pea, and, though of a deep purple 
colour, are covered with a delicate bloom 
after the manner of a Grape. 

Snow in Summer —In Gakdknino, July 
19th, p. 371, I see the above name has been 
given to Hellclirysum rosmarinifolium. 
This name is already engaged, and has 
been attached for years to Cerastimn 
tomentosum, and I for one refuse to give 
it up, for the best of all reasons—that no 
plant can deserve the name half so much. 
It Is most appropriate for its height., light¬ 
ness, fluffinoss, whiteness, and general 
effect.—A. G. 

Ceanothus Gloirc de Versailles is un¬ 
questionably the finest of all the Ceano- 
thuses, being a profuse flowerer and a 
vigorous grow'er, and, more than all, the 
hardiest among them. Its tiny flowers are 
produced in myriads in large, dense 
plume-like clusters, wdiich, being of a 
lovely sky-blue, have an extremely pretty 
effect. No good garden should be without 
» s]>eclmen of this shrub on the lawn or in 
a choice open shrubbery. 

Saxifraga peltata. —This great-leaved 
Saxifrage is w r ell wrnrth noting ns a noble 
foliage plant easily grown in moist, rich 
soil. It has peltate leaves, each well-nigh 
a foot across, of a deep green colour 
shaded Yvithfi^i^nzjl-fe#, and, forming as 
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it does a bold mass, is well adapted for 
grouping along with the Rliemns, Plantain 
Lilies, and other hardy flne-follaged plants 
of similar habit. It is easily,increased by 
division just as it commences to grow arid 
after it has flowered in the spring. 

8elf-ool<MJred Snapdragons.— These are 
far more decided than mixtures of striped j 
and bizarre colon red flowers, which never j 
look so rich and effective ns in groups of ] 
one separate colour. The other day we j 
saw a bed of a pure white variety with a 
rich crimson-coloured kind in the centre, 
and, though made up of a simple, easily 
grown hardy flower, was one of the best j 
things of the kind we have seen this j 
sepson. Still better would it have been j 
had the colours been confined to separate | 
beds. 

Rote Latfy Hillingdon.— A Tea Rose of 
the first grade, Lady nillingdon is re¬ 
putedly tender in some districts, and the 
variety was planted here some years ago , 
with some misgivings. These misgivings 1 
have not been justified, for in seasons 1 
when Roses nominally much hardier than 
Lady Hillingdon were severely hit by 
frosts, the latter always won through. Of 
a taking shade of yellow, darkening as it 
ages, the flower Is a very choice one, and 
is almost perfect as a bud.—A Scottish 
G UlDtNEK. 

Rote Marochal Niel. — A good many 
years ago a bud of Marochal Niel was put 
on a vigorous piece of Gloire de Dijon 
planted on a south wall, and under the 
protection of a glass coping 2 feet In*width. 
The bud took,” and the resulting 
growths have come away so freely that 
every year in early July, and just after the 
early blooms of the Gloire have fallen, 
there Is a fine show of the choicer Rose. 
A similar display Is again afforded in late 
autumn, and there is not, so far, any 
symptom of canker In the Marshal Niel 
wood.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Canterbury Bells.— These are among the 
most charming hardy plants just now, and 
from a good strain of seed some exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful forms may he raised. I 
have a large number in the centre walk 
in my kitchen garden, a very fine effect 
l>elng produced by the immense spikes of 
variously coloured blossoms. One Is a 
very beautiful shade of pink, with fine, 
graceful hells, while some of the whites 
are exquisite. I destroy all that show any 
tendency to doubling or the cup-and-saucer 
style, for In my opinion these are mon¬ 
strosities not worth perpetuating.—II. 

(Enothera fruticosa Young!. —Compara¬ 
tively common as are the varieties of CE. 
fruticosa, they are indispensable in the 
flower border at this season. Unlike the 
true Evening Primroses, they are seen at 
their best when their bright yellow blooms 
are lightened up by the sun. They do not 
require full sun to give them brilliancy, 
but It seems to give them that glowing ap¬ 
pearance which makes them so summer- 
like. (E. Youngi does not differ much 
from Fraseri, and is a capital border plant 
for a soil which is not too heavy, but 
where it is not allowed to flag and droop 
in dry w'eatber. 

Plants for the dry weather.— It may in- i 

terest some of your readers (who, like j 
myself, have a light, gravelly soil to con¬ 
tend with) to know that the following 
hardy plants have withstood the present 
season of drought and heat in a remark¬ 
able manner without either the aid of 
mulching or wintering :—Egyptian Yarrow 
(Achillea rpgyptiacn), Double Sneezewort 
(A. ptarmlca fl.-pl.). Showy Fleabane 
tStenaetls speciosaL -Blue Succory (Cata- 
nauchie ccerules), ^(Mte^Styeci qg(§3.Yilba) 
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Lythrum roseum superbum, tall white 
Evening Primrose (GEnotherri speeiosa), I 
CE. macroearpa, May Weed (Matricaria j 
inodora), and Renecio abrotanifolius.—! 
A. G. 

New Zealand Pratla (P. angulafea).— 
There are few prettier plants than this i 
Pratla (referred to on p. 309) for creeping 
over stones on a rockery, as it is Moss-like ! 
in character, neat, and free growing. The j 
small, pole green leaves are quite hidden ( 
by the wiiite Lobelia-like flowers, which are I 
produced in summer, and followed in 
autumn by dull-coloured, moderate-sized 
berries. It likes a fairly' exposed posi¬ 
tion, well-prepared soil, and a fair amount 
of moisture. It Is quite hardy, and, in 
common with many other mossy rock 
plants, such as the Balearic Sandwort 
(Arenaria baloarica), for instance, de¬ 
serves to be more grown than Is at pre¬ 
sent. t he case.—A. G. 

Geranium pJiaum (Dusky Crane’s-bill). 
—May I draw the attention of those of 
your readers wiio are interested in bees to 
flic value of this plant, whose insignificant 
flowers possess such a remarkable at.trac- • 
lion for bees? I have watched It closely 1 
for some time, and find while the blossom j 
lasts it is covered with bees hard at work j 
nil day, and these the ordinary hive bees. , 
From time to time I have grown various 
plants recommended for bees, and have i 
found them more frequented by wild or j 
humble-bees than their garden relatives. [ 
When allowed to grow' undisturbed for ' 
some years, the Dusky Crane’s-bill attains ! 
a good size and deserves a place in front 
of a 8hrubbery or in the wild garden.— 
R. C. 

Apple Munro’s Favourite— This Apple j 
from Australia is very good, and extremely 
like the Newtown Pippin ; so much so, 
that I should judge it to be a seedling from 
that variety. It cannot, however, be con- , 
sidered as of equal merit, though a very ' 
satisfactory Apple. I have a number of ! 
seedlings from Newtown Pippin, and I may 
possibly And later on that some are of 
merit. Ro far, no one has yet raised a late . 
A pple to fill the place that Newtown Pippin 
occupies. We have plenty of large Crabs, 
but no good late large Apple that crops ; 
heavily, keeps well, and is sweet for des¬ 
sert or cooking without sugar. Court ’ 
I’endu Plat is possibly, so far, our best 
late Apple, as, also, it is possibly our 
oldest.—W. J. Farmer. 

The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Coibmus) is , 
at this season one of the most attractive j 
shrubs in the garden, and it always arrests | 
the attention, because of its singular ai>- j 
pea ranee, of even those who do not take a ! 
general interest in shrubs. On account of 
the feathery nature of the sterile flower- 
clusters, some call it the Wig-tree, a name | 
by which it is, perhaps, better known than i 
Venetian Sumach. It is an invaluable 
shrub, as it is attractive at a time when 
shrubberies begin to look dull and mono¬ 
tonous. It is always a dwarf, spreading 
bush, rarely moye than 8 feet high. Its 
glaucous round leaves make a pleasing 
contrast to the reddish, feathery clusters. 
11 Is hardy, almost evergreen, and grows 
in all kinds of soils, but must always 
have plenty of room to allow of full de¬ 
velopment. 

Sweat Peas for table deooratlon. —As a 

rule, these displays are overdone, the ' 
blossoms being frequently crowded into the j 
various receptacles without regard to the 
effect each spray should have, and as a I 
consequence a most Inartistic display is ! 
made. A w ise choice of colours appears | 
to he the first thing those responsible for j 
their arrangement should aim at, as by so 


doing many points are thereby gained. If 
the rule of never inserting a flower in the 
stands unless it can render a good account 
of itself were followed* fewer flowers 
would be used and a more elegant and 
artistic finish gained. A first^prize ar¬ 
rangement we lately saw was composed of 
only one variety, and probably not more 
than a double handful of flowers was used 
altogether. The arrangement was ex¬ 
tremely simple and pleasing. 

The Oak-leaved Hydrangea (Hydrangea 
quercifolin).—There are several kinds of 
Hydrangeas commonly cultivated In our 
gardens, but this (one of the oldest) is 
quite a rarity, and, considered simply from 
a floral point of view, it would not rank 
high, blit as a set-off to this the foliage is 
handsome, the leaves lobed after the man¬ 
ner of those of an Oak, and distinct from 
those of the other Hydrangeas. They are 
also very large, as a fully developed leaf 
will measure nearly a foot in length and 
o£ corresponding breadth. The heads of 
bloom are rather small, and the large 
sterile flowers, which constitute the most 
conspicuous feature of the Hydrangea 
blossoms, are but few in number. This 
Hydrangea Is n native of Florida, and is 
rather too lender to stand out of doors 
duriug our most severe winters. 

AbUtllon Vitifolium. — For sheltered 
shrubbery belts on warm, dry soils, .or 
even as a wall shrub in mild parts of the 
country near the sea, this plant is well 
worth attention, and is just now bearing 
its great lilac flowers In clusters near the 
ends of its branches, sheltered and 
shadow'ed by its great Vine-like foliage, 
ronsplcuou.s as is the plant in open-air 
positions when well grown, Its flowers are 
never so fresh and beautiful as when cut 
jiud brought indoors. They open very 
freely In water if the end of the flowering 
branch be cut, and so treated remain fresh 
for several days, the buds opening out In 
gradual succession. We shall never quite 
realise the beauty of our outdoor or 
hardy flowers until we learn to cut them 
largely for Indoor use; we must live with 
them and note all their varying charms of 
opening bud and perfect blossom if we 
wish to see them at their freshest and 

iKiSt. 

Campanula grandli alba. —This is still 
orie of the host of the \£hite-flowered Bell 
flowers. It is a plant, too, with a fine 
constitution, surpassing, In this respect at 
least, all the members of the Pcach-Ieaved 
Bellflower. If the above has a fault, it Is 
the inclination to travel somewhat at the 
root, and in good soil to spread too freely 
and to encroach on smaller subjects. Not¬ 
withstanding all this, however, it is a good 
plant, and with knowledge of its growth 
and running at the root may be given a 
place where free scope can be secured It. 
The blue form is conspicuous when all the 
Peach-leaved kinds have gone out of 
flower, and the white in its way Is equally 
valuable. As the flowers are somewhat 
closely set on the tall, stiff spikes, a dense 
and compact head of bloom results. The 
flow r ers of C. grandis are salver-shaped, 
and thus display themselves to advantage. 
No plant is more easily grown, and clumps 
may often be seen In country gardens 
where but lit tie attention is ever bestowed 
upon them. 

Primula 8leboldi. —This "Primula feeds 
periods of drought, and-in light soils loses 
much of Its vitality unless these adverse 
conditions are counteracted by artificial 
means. In some localities it may do on 
rockwork, but there is a difference be¬ 
tween a plant doing fairly well and one 
vielding the -hill measure of its beauty. 
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Some years ago I grew this Primula in 
quantity. I had it in my light soil on the 
level, and found that copious waterings 
were necessary in a very dry time. It I 
stands to reason that it should be affected 1 
by a dry period. The rhizomes push up I 
near the surface, and the roots are soon 
affected by a parching atmosphere. If I 
had to grow this si>ocies again in quan¬ 
tity, I should plant it 2 inches below the 
surface, and just before growth com¬ 
menced mulch rather heavily with rotten ! 
manure or leaf-mould, which would afford 
nourishment., protect the roots just when 1 
roost needful, and any water given would 
go direct to the roots. This Primula should j 
throw up flower-stems from 18 inches to 
2 feet in height.— J. Cornhill. 


Winter-flowering Tropacolums.—In order 
to have good blooming specimens, cuttings ' 
should be put in without delay or plants 
procured. I feel sure that many more 
would grow the winter-blooming kinds if 
they only know what a great reward they 
yield for a slight expenditure of time and 
money. They may be used in various 
ways. I have grown them in S-inch pots 
trained ou a trellis, as basket plants, for 
which they are admirably adapted, but the 
finest show of them I ever had was on the 
hack wall of a cool greenhouse, which they 
covered. In early spring there were thou¬ 
sands of blooms, which were well shown j 
up by the tender green foliage. In a tem- 
perature which ranges from 45 degs. to 
55 degs., these Tropceoluras will produce a 
certain amount of bloom during the win¬ 
ter, but they cannot endure a forcing tem¬ 
perature. They are also impatient of root 
disturbance, the best; way being to strike | 
them in small /pots and shift before j 
they are root-bound into 8-iuch pots, put- ! 
ting the trellis in at once, so that the 
growths are not twisted in training them. 
—1'yfi.eet. I 


Caillardias are slowly coming to the 
front, their brilliancy of colouring cer- j 
tainly entitling them to a place in the gar- ' 
den. Those with the fluled florets are a 
breakaway, and the reddish hue seems 
also eliminated, as we have pure self yel¬ 
low flowers that, so far as we have seem, 
we do not admire. They remind us some- j 
what of a fioorly developed Sunflower. 
Those with both the red and yellow pre- ; 
sent are extremely handsome, as two such 
bold colours give a pleasing mixture. 


- How very striking and showy are 

Ihese plants at the present time. Given 
good soil, hrm planting, good seed, and 
treated as plants of not more than two 
years’ duration, these things create a fine 
display in the garden. It is worth re¬ 
marking, however, that old plants trans¬ 
plant badly. Young seedling plants or 
young plants from cuttings are always 
best for early planting, as then they take 
to the soil quickly and well. Seedlings 
raised now may, with good treatment, be 
of sufficient size to set out in permanent 
places during the ensuing autumn, and 
will flower freely in the summer of next | 
year. Where it is not possible to plant 
out when ready, it will be found a good 
plan to set them out in a reserve garden 
rather than confine the plants to small 
l>ots all the winter. These young plants 
are quite hardy even in severe winters, 
and it is only when through flowering 
month after month that their vitality is 
reduced, and they are liable to perish in 
winter. The strains of G. grandiflora are 
of such general excellence, and embrace so 
many quite as good as the so-called named 
kinds, that these latter are not worth the 
additional cost, unless it be a very dis¬ 
tinct or exceptiomrTTorm to be.|seil more 
or less for sayinj^se^ffr m 


ROSES. 

ROSE MIRIAM. 

This new Hybrid Tea Rose, when shown 
on July 2nd by the Rev. J. II. remberton, 
was given the Gold Medal of the National 
Rose Society. As may be seen by the 
illustration, the flowers are large and full. 
When develqixing, the buds are of a 
salmon-pink shade, with a shading of yel¬ 
low, the older blooms shell-pink. In our 
opinion, though quite distinct, it was not 
quite up to Gold Medal standard. 


Rose Climbing Caroline Testout. -Few 
R )«es have attracted so much attention 
during the present and, indeed, in i»st 
seasons as a vigorous plant of Climbing 


branches. It does better as a bush than 
against a wall, and, if planted in the latter 
position, a rather cool place should be 
chosen. The single pink flowers are rather 
small and starry in form. Self-sown plants 
sometimes appear, and these make rapid 
growth.—S. A. 

Rambler Rose Perpetual Thalia.— This 
little Rose is again a mass of bloom, 
although, like many other climbing Roses, 
it was badly punished in spring after 
having made a good deal of growth. Those 
who worship size in flowers despise this 
Rose, but it bears so many of its little 
white blooms that the effect is charming on 
an arch, pergola, or pillar. It is hardy 
and lasts long in bloom, giving a multitude 
of flowers for a considerable time.—S. A. 

China Rose Fabvier.— In some respects 



Bose Miriam. 


Caroline Testout which grows upon my 
cottage. The plant is the picture of health, 
its blooms being very numerous, and, when 
fully expanded, of great size and substance. 
This is, to me, more remarkable from the 
fact that the Rose is planted in a poor, 
narrow border about 15 inches wide and 
under the overhanging eaves. Its only 
escape is into a hard-gravelled walk, and, 
except an occasional pailful of weak soap- 
| suds, it receives no encouragement. Yet, 
i as has been said, the plant flourishes year 
j after year in a remarkable way.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Rosa ferruginea.— This is also called 
Rosa rubrifolia, which seems more descrip¬ 
tive than ferruginea. It is very little 
known to the amateur Rose grower, mainly 
because its leading claims lie in the de- 
I lightful glaucous Plum colour of the leaves 
I and the colouring of the stems and 


this Rose appears to me to be more de¬ 
sirable than the more i>opular Fellenberg. 
It is not, perhaps, of such vigorous growth, 
but soon attains to a considerable size. In 
point of colour (to my way of thinking) 
Fabvier is much superior to Fellenberg, 
for while the latter is pink in colour the 
former possesses a rich dark crimson shade 
which at once singles it out for admiration. 
—Scot. 

Rose Captain Hayward.— One of the best 
of the dark Roses, Captain Hayward, is 
admirably adapted alike for planting as a 
specimen and for grouping. Being neat in 
habit, remarkably free-flowering, and 
having a long season, those who admire a 
dark crimson, velvety bloom of good size 
and shape should not omit Captain Hay¬ 
ward from the order for Roses during the 
coming planting. seaf^xn.T— A Scottish Gar¬ 
den icr. 
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APPLYING STIMULANTS. 

Many growers do not advise the nee of 
stimulants until the flower-buds are formed 
and swelling, but why, it is difficult to 
understand, as by that time the nourishing 
matter in the soil will have been absorbed 
by the roots, so that some check to the 
plants must necessarily ensue if manure in 
some form or other is not given. When 
the pots are sufficiently filled with roots Is 
the proper period to commence the use of 
stimulants. Of course, the time when 
plants growing under various kinds of 
treatment require stimulants will be 
guided by the time they received their last 
shift, the size of the pots, and the kind of 
soil used. Some soils are more favourable 
to root-production than others, and it will 
also depend upon the manner in which the 
potting was done and the varieties grown 
when feeding will be required. Plants 
cultivated for specimens will first require 
attention, owing to their being grown on 
early in the season. Bush plants and 
those intended for conservatory use will 
need stimulants early in the season where 
it is required to have the foliage in the 
best condition. This applies especially to 
Pompons and single varieties, as they are 
generally grown in comparatively smail 
l»ots. As regards the 
Best stimulants, it may be mentioned 
that liquid manure, such as the drainings 
from cow-houses and stables, is excellent. 
Where liquid manure cannot be had from 
tanks direct from the places named, a very 
good substitute may be had from a heap of 
mixed manure. The best plan is to throw 
clean water over the heap, allowing the 
water to soak through the manure, and 
drain into a pit at the side of the heap. 
Soot is almost indispensable. Some 
growers sprinkle it on the surface of the 
soil; this is a mistake, as it becomes caked 
and prevents the waiter soaking into the 
soil. Others place a quantity in a water- 
pot of waiter and stir it uutil dissolved. 
Applied in this form it has the same effect 
as sprinkling on the surface of the soil in , 
a dry state. The proper method of using j 
soot in a liquid form is to place as much 
as is required into a sack, and the water 
soaking through the soot in the bag be¬ 
comes charged with the manurlal proper¬ 
ties. Water prepared in this manner may 
be given to the plants every time they re¬ 
quire watering for a week, after which 
period it is better to withhold soot-water 
for three weeks, then give them another 
course. Oue.bushel of soot in a bag to 100 
gallons of water will be ample. The water 
at all times should, if possible, be soft or 
rain water, but where many plants are 
grown this is difficult to obtain during the 
summer months. Chrysanthemums quickly 
show the effects of cold, hard w T ater from 
springs and wells, and many growers have 
no means of softening the water sufficiently 
before using, neither have they space to 
make it soft by adding common washing 
soda at the rate of a quarter of a pound to 
3G gallons of waiter, previously dissolving 
the soda in hot water, and allowing the 
whole to stand twenty-four hours before 
using. Soda applied in this way acts as a 
stimulant to the plants. Water that comes 
direct from wells and the pipes of the 
water company in the neighbourhood of 
towns, causes, when the plants require 
water two and sometimes three times each 
day, the foliage of some sorts to assume a 
sickly yellow hue. This is disheartening 
to the cultivator, but it may not be very 
injurious, as such /'plants when T placed 
under cover in thelauf^n^, ^&i}e^they 


have the advantage of soft water collected 
in the house tanks, soon regain their deep 
green colour. Sheep manure, where it can 
be obtained fresh from the fields, makes a 
capital stimulant applied in a liquid form. 
Prepare it as followsPlace the manure 
in a bag to prevent its being mixed with 
the water; put the bag in a tub or tank of 
water and allow it to soak for twelve 
hours, when the water will be ready for 
use, and by moving the bag about in the 
water occasionally a regular supply may 
be maintained until the manure is ex¬ 
hausted. Excellent liquid manure can also 
be made from deer droppings or cow- 
manure made in the same way. It is diffi¬ 
cult to state the exact quantity of manure 
to use. A safe guide is to use the liquid 
made from animal manures when of the 
colour of brown brandy. There are many 
kinds of 

Artificial manures, all of which are ex¬ 
cellent substitutes for animal manures. 
The advantage of chemical manures 
Is their easy application, and each 
cultivator of experience has his own 
particular kind. Guano finds favour 
with some growers. It is easily pre¬ 
pared, and when of good quality very 
stimulating; a 4-inch potful to 36 gallons 
of water is a safe quantity to use. Nitrate 
of soda, used judiciously at the rate of half 
a teaspoonful to a 10-inch pot and watered 
in, has a quick effect on the foliage and 
growth of the plants. To use it in excess 
of the quantity named is a mistake, as it 
forces the growth too rapidly. When 
plants are well furnished w’ith roots, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, applied with care, is a 
capital stimulant— perhaps none better— 
but great care in its use is necessary.- It 
is decidedly risky to use it in any other 
than a weak form. The safest way to ap¬ 
ply it is as follows:—Dissolve one table- 
spoonful in 4 gallons of liquid manure, ami 
apply it to the plants once a week. Some 
growers sprinkle the ammonia on the sur¬ 
face of the soil and water it in, but this is 
dangerous to the surface roots, as they are 
liable to be burnt. 

Chrysanthemums require a change of 
food, and the stimulants should be varied, 
using one 9ort for, say, a week, then have 
another. To the strongest-growing varie¬ 
ties stimulants should be given every time 
water is required if the plants are well 
rooted. Of course, they must be used in a 
weak state to begin with, increasing the 
strength as the plants grow. In the case 
of weaker-growing kinds, liquid manure 
should be occasionally given. Overfeeding 
brings on premature bud formation or mal¬ 
formation of the petals. ‘It is not wise to 
apply stimulants when the soil In the pots 
is allowed to become very dry. When the 
j soil in the pots is approaching dryness Is 
the proper time to afford nourishment. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Removal of suckers.— There is a right 
and a wrong way to perform what appears 
to many a trifling operation. Much harm 
may be done to the plants by doing it care¬ 
lessly. Slickers or offshoots spring freely 
from the base of most varieties, though 
there are some that are very shy in pro¬ 
ducing suckers. In all cases if they were 
allowed to grow they would rob the plants 
of strength, which should be utilised in a 
much better manner until the flowers are 
being produced. After that period no harm 
is done by allowing the suckers to extend 
for the production of cuttings. The safest 
manner Is to break them off with the finger 
and thumb. In careful hands a knife may 
be used with advantage, but care should 
be exercised that the surface roots are not 
injured by the operation, or one more 
check will be administered to the plants. 


IflDOO!* IMPS. 

PROPAGATING DOUBLE PRIMULAS. 
The value of the double-flowered Pri¬ 
mulas for furnishing cut bloom for a long 
l>erlod is very great. It is a curious fact 
that the single-flowered varieties have a 
brief blooming time, and have to be re¬ 
newed for the following season, whereas 
those beautiful kinds alba plena, fimbri- 
ata, and rubra will bloom all through the 
winter and spring, provided the plants are 
well grown. In former years, when I had 
to do with these Primulas, and when, 
owing to the comparative scarcity of win¬ 
ter-blooming plants, they had an even 
higher value than is now the case, I found 
that very few gardeners had so mastered 
their cultivation as to get the most out of 
them. In the first place, they need very 
careful watering, and they are not quite 
happy unless they get a constant tem- 
]>erature of from 45 degs. to 50 dogs, dur¬ 
ing the winter; in fact, if they are grown 
for cut bloom, they must have that tem- 
I>erature, for they will yield no flowers 
worth speaking of in a house which is 
merely kept free from frost. They should 
also be lightly shaded in very hot weather, 
for the foliage is rather susceptible to the 
drying influence of a hot summer sun. 

The propagation of these Primulas is 
best, effected in early spring in a house that 
is (Constantly warmed. The compost must 
he well-snmled peat, and each cutting must 
have a pot to itself. As there is so little 
stem to the cuttings, a stick should be put 
to each one, and each leaf should be 
slightly shortened. There is so little heel 
to the cuttings that unless supported they 
would be loosened in watering. The great 
enemy is damp ; therefore, the covering 
should be removed every morning, wiped 
dry, and remain off for an hour or two. 
There Is an easier way, hut that necessi¬ 
tates the possession of plants in 7-ineh or 
S-inch pots. When these specimens have 
become full of growth, some can be partly 
severed and covered with sandy peat. In 
Hie course of six weeks they can be re¬ 
moved. This is a very good way for 
amateurs who do not want any quantity 
of plants. Byfleet. 


PLANTS FOR COVERING A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE WALL. 

The following kinds of plants, all excel¬ 
lent In their way, are suitable for covering 
the back wall of a greenhouse. Lonicera 
seinpervIrens Is a beautiful climber, hardy 
in many parts, but w r ell repaying the pro¬ 
tection of a greenhouse, in which it will 
flower throughout the summer. Clematis 
indlvisa, an evergreen New Zealand spe¬ 
cies, that produces enormous quantities of 
pure white flowers in early spring, is one 
of the best climbing plants. Passifloras, 
where liberally treated, soon cover a con¬ 
siderable siMice, and, apart from their 
handsome blossoms, their foliage is very 
ornamental. Amongst them the common 
Passion-flow r er is the hardiest and most 
robust in constitution ; its white variety 
(Constance Elliott) is quite distinct. An¬ 
other good greenhouse kind is P. Imp6ra- 
trice Eugenic. Lapagerias are greenhouse 
plants, but they are seen to the best advan¬ 
tage when trained close to the roof. A 
well-drained border, consisting of rough 
peat and sand, with some charcoal mixed 
with them, just suits both the red and 
white kinds 

For training on the back w r all of a green¬ 
house there are niany suitable plants not 
strictly climbers. A few of the best are 
Oestrum (Habrothammis) elegans, wfliose 
large clusters or crimson blossoms render 
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it one of the showiest of indoor plants. I 
Its flowers, too, are succeeded by pur¬ 
plish-coloured fruits, each about the size ' 
of a small marble, and very handsome. 
Oestrum aurantiaQum makes a good com¬ 
panion to this plant, its blossoms being of I 
a deep yellow colour. Plumbago capensis, I 
with its myriads of pale porcelain-blue 
flowers, is very showy in summer, and also 
supplies a shade of blue not often met with ' 
amongst greenhouse plants. The peculiar 
lobster-claw-shaped blossoms of Clianthus 
puniceus, when borne freely, are very at¬ 
tractive, on account of their bright colour 
and quaint form. Red spider is the prin¬ 
cipal enemy to guard against in the case 
of this plant, ns, unless kept down by 
liberal syringings, it quickly spreads dur¬ 
ing hot weather, and causes the foliage to 
assume a sickly tint. Fuchsias, trained 
on a greenhouse wall, flower w’ell during | 


with brow’nish-crimson. Lastly, what bet¬ 
ter back-wall coverers have we than 
Camellias? They are very hardy, and only 
want glass protection to keep late frosts 
from destroying their blossoms. 


BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS. 

The specific name of this Begonia is a 
very appropriate one, as, favourably 
situated, it may be had In flower prac¬ 
tically throughout the year. Further¬ 
more, it is. as Begonias go, an old species, 
having been introduced from Brazil, 
through the Liverpool Botanic Garden, in 
1S2S. The typical kind has stems of a her¬ 
baceous character, that reach a height of 
from 0 inches to 18 inches. The flowers 
are white or pink. Under cultivation, 
however, this Begonia has given rise to a 
great number of distinct forms, varying 



summer, but in winter they would not be 
attractive. Thibaudia acuminata has deep 
green, stout foliage, and drooping, w f ax- 
like, reddish blossoms, that are admired 
by most people ; it soon covers a wall with 
a mass of leaves that are very persistent, 
and it also flowers freely. This plant is , 
nearly related to the Azaleas, Vacciniums, J 
und similar handsome subjects. Another i 
plant belonging to the same class, and one 
seldom used for the purpose indicated, is 
Rhododendron fragrantissimum. In May, 
when studded with large, w r hite, highly 
fragrant blossoms, this Rhododendron is a 
sight to be remembered. Abutilons might 
also be used for the same purpose, and 
amongst the many sorts now in cultiva¬ 
tion the best are the pure wdiite Boule de 
Neige and the beautifully striped A. stria¬ 
tum, a very old-fashioned but skow'y kind. 

a yel- 
Eeined 


The blooms, whicli jxn f large, ha 
lowish ground colour, copsoicu 


havE 


not only in the colour of the blossoms, but 
also in the leaves, for in some cases they 
are of quite a crimson tint. Several of 
these varieties were, prior to the w r ar, 
largely used in the flower garden during 
the summer, and doubtless will be again. 
Some seedsmen keep the different forms 
separate, so that they can be depended 
upon to come reasonably true from seeds, 
provided these last are obtained from a re¬ 
liable source. If the seed is sowm in a 
gentle heat early in the spring, the re¬ 
sultant plants will be sufficiently advanced 
to be planted out when the season comes 
round. Some distinct varieties are Bon¬ 
fire, scarlet, metallic-tinted foliage ; Gloire 
de Chatelaine, pink ; gracilis rosea, deep 
rose ; Luminosa, metallic leaves and 
scarlet flowers ; Prima Donna, rose-pink ; 
Rote Lubeca, very dw r arf, red flowers ; 
Snow Queen, pure white; Triumph, dark 
green leaves, bronze reverse, white 


flow r ers; Wurterabergia, bronze leaves, 
crimson flowers. Apprt from their value 
for the flower garden, these Begonias are 
also of great service for the greenhouse, 
in wdiich structure they will bloom for 
months together. If grown on during the 
summer, and after that allowed to flower, 
they will keep up a succession of bloom 
throughout the autumn and winter. It 
has before now been recommended to pot 
UP the bedding plants for this purpose, but 
such a course is less satisfactory than 
growing those required for autumn and 
winter flowering altogether in pots. 

Some years ago a series of double- 
flowered varieties of Begonia semperflorens 
was distributed by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. 
At that time they attracted a good deal of 
ai tent ion, hut they seem now to have prac¬ 
tically dropped out of cultivation. 

As might be expected, such a free-flower¬ 
ing Begonia af semperflorens has been 
many times employed by the hybridist in 
the production of new varieties. An ex¬ 
ceedingly useful Begotila was sent out by 
M Lemoine, of Nancy, in 1SS4, under the 
name of B. srmjerflorens gigantea rosea. 
This w T ns the result of crossing B. seiuper- 
florens w ? ith B. Lynchiana, a native of 
Colombia. The hybrid forms a large, bokl- 
growing plant, that bears its rose-coloured 
blossoms for months together. It is espe¬ 
cially valuable In late winter and early 
spring. Another variety, carminea, differ¬ 
ing only in the colour of the blossoms, w r as 
sent out. at the same time. A valuable 
ornamental kind is the result of a cross 
tot ween B. semperflorens and B. fucli- 
sioides. This, w r hich is knowrn ns Cor- 
beille de Feu, forms a freely branched 
specimen, a couple of feet or more in 
height. The bright-red flowera are borne 
over a lengthened period. Many other 
varieties have been raised from B. sem- 
I>erflorens, but most of them have now 
dropped out of cultivation, or, at all 
events, nearly so. Two, wfliich w r ere at 
one time much growm, are the white- 
flow r ered Bruanti and Carrifcrei, both of 
which resulted from the crossing of B. 
senn>crfiorens and B. Sclimidti. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crossandra undulaefolia.— With the need 
for economy in fuel, it is quite possible 
that many plants for which the temi>era- 
ture of a warm greenhouse or intermediate 
structure is necessary will gradually drop 
out of cultivation. Such an one is this 
Crossandra, w r hich usually flowers at the 
present time, though it may be had in 
bloom at other seasons. It is a near ally 
of the Eranthemums, and, like these last- 
named, cannot be flowered freely when 
dwarf, as the pinching necessary to bring 
this about causes weak growth. The ob¬ 
ject should be to ensure good, sturdy 
shoots, w’hich bear the finest clusters of 
ilow ; ers. This Crossandra is a plant of an 
erect, half-shrubby habit of growth. The 
specific name is derived from the waved 
edges of the leaves. The flowers, of which 
a continual succession is kept up from a 
terminal spike, are each about an inch 
across, and of a rich orange-salmon tint. 
Mr. Hudson, of Gunnersbury, used to grow r 
this Crossandra in a very satisfactory 
manner.—W. T. 

Late houses. —Damp the floors and Wo 
places thoroughly several times daily, espe¬ 
cially during hot, sunny weather, and 
vv heiix* borders are outside and in mulch 
both with short manure, if not already 
done. Outside borders often require more 
water than the inside ones, especially if ex¬ 
posed to the adhlQii a I from 
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SUMMER PRUNING OB 1 FRUIT TREES. 

This is one of the most iHri>ortant opera¬ 
tions in the whole routine of hardy fruit 
culture, for on its due performance de¬ 
pends, in a great degree, whether the 
energy of the tree or bush shall be ex- 
]>ended on the production of useless wood 
or be turned to proiitable account in the 
maturation of the crop of fruit ; and, above 
all, in swelling up and perfecting the buds 
that are to give us next year’s crop. It 
is the height of folly to let strong wood 
shoots grow to full length simply to be cut 
ofi in winter, and if the leaders are not 
checked they continue to rush up and 
monopolise the strength of the tree to such 
an extent that the weaker shoots, that 
should be the most fruitful, are starved, 
cannot perfect their growth, and fail 
just at the critical time. I was much in¬ 
terested lately in hearing from an amateur 
gardener the result of his experience in 
fruit -culture, for he could not make out 
the reason why his Peach and other fruit 
trees set their fruit on the weakly little 
shoots, while on the strong shoots the few 
blossoms that were produced fell off with¬ 
out setting the fruit. This is the general 
rule ; it is the medium-sized, well-ripened 
shoots that one wants to take care of, and 
by removing altogether gross, watery 
growth, that monoixdises too large a share 
of sap, and thinning out the remainder, 
one gets shoots of the right fruit-producing 
size, and that ripen thoroughly throughout 
their entire length, and are well furnished 
with bloom buds, that do not fail us at the 
proper time to sec good crops of fruit. 
Wall-trained trees of all kinds should now 
have the shoots that grow straight out 
from the wall cut back to half their length, 
leaving three or four pairs of leaves, and 
any side shoots for which space can be 
found should be nailed or tied in to the 
wall, as well as the leaders that are not 
over strong, for if they are getting far 
in advance of the rest of the shoots it is 
best to pinch out the point, for the more 
growth it. makes not only defeats the pro¬ 
bability of its becoming fruitful itself, but 
it is sure also to lessen the chances of 
t.lie more weakly ones doing so. Briefly, 
au evenly balanced tree is not only more 
beautiful, but has every chance of becom¬ 
ing the most useful and fruitful into the 
bargain. Bush, pyramid, or espalier trees 
ot all kinds need to have ^he points of the 
tender shoots stopi>ed before they become 
hard enough to require a knife to do so. 
The fruit in the interior of the bush gets 
the benefit of extra light, and the buds for 
next season become strong and plump, 
altogether different to what they would be 
if shaded by a dense growth of foliage, 
and thereby winter pruning is reduced to 
a minimum. I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that the active growing season is by 
far the best time itfrpriHiing, as Itha cuts 
Digitized oy QIC 


heal over more quickly, and in stone fruit 
this is of great importance. Peaches, 
Cherries, and fruits that are impatient of 
the knife in winter may be safely cut when 
in full leaf growth, and hardly any winter 
pruning will then be needed. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches spotted.—I send by this post 
some Peaches which show signs of disease. 
1 should be glad if you could give me some 
information ns to the disease and probable 
cause, also if it can be cured. I have 
seven trees iu the house and all seem 
affected. They are as follows :—Amsden 
June, Hale’s Early, Grosso Mignonne 
Ilative, Grosse Mignonne, Belle Henri 
Pinaud, Belle Imperinle, and Princess of 
Wales. A few days ago I noticed the 
disease on the Amsden June, and this 
morning I observed that the fruit (not all) 
was slightly affected on everyone of the 
trees. The foliage is in splendid condition 
and very healthy-looking, with good 
growth and no sign whatever of mildew', 
no red spider, but a trace of scale, which 
lam keeping dow T n. The trees are planted 
indoors and the border is well watered. 1 
have a pipe laid on in the house so that 
water is always available. — Alfred 
Verner. 

I We fail to find any trace of disease on 
the Peaches you send. There are a few 
rose-coloured spots on two or three of them 
which are, however, of natural origin and 
often seen on fruits after they have jessed 
the stoning stage and are nearing maturity. 
Although in your case these spots or mark¬ 
ings have appeared earlier than usual 
•there is nothing to occasion alarm.] 

Leaf blister on Nectarines.— Please say 
what is the matter with the enclosed speci¬ 
mens and how to treat for same. Does 
Peach-leaf curl attack the fruits of Peaches 
and Nectarines? What is the protuber¬ 
ance on the fruit, and why do they crack? 
They arc all right at the root. The speci¬ 
men is Lord Napier.— Stapleton T. 
Darrell. 

[The specimen Nectarines sent are 
affected with the disease commonly called 
"leaf blister,” which, by some, is con¬ 
sidered to be due to a fungus, but we in¬ 
cline to the opinion that it is brought about 
by low temperatures and by not affording 
the trees sufficient protection at the time 
they are in bloom and the leaves are 
unfolding, as well as while in a half-grown 
and tender condition. We are strengthened 
in this belief by the fact that the foliage 
of trees adequately protected is, so far 
as our experience goes, never attacked or 
never becomes “ blistered.” The remedy, 
therefore, is obvious, and the protection 
needed may either be given by means of 
blinds or three or four thicknesses of old 
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fish nets suspended in front of the trees 
just before they come into bloom. In 
either case poles reaching from the ground 
to the coping of the wall are necessary to 
prevent the material used from coming 
into contact with the trees. The poles 
should be let into the ground some (» inches 
to 9 inches. If the w'all coping does not 
project beyond the face of the wall more 
than 3 inches or 4 Inches fix a board 

9 inches wide beneath the projection to 
further extend the coping and shed rain¬ 
water clear of the trees. P»oth curtains or 
nets, as the case may be, as well as the 
poles, should be attached to the outer edge 
of the boards. Let the poles stand about 
2 yards apart.] 

Apple-trees, Injury to.— 1 6hould be ex¬ 
tremely obliged if you would kindly tell 
me what has attacked the Apple-trees if 
which 1 am sending some twigs. They 
looked most promising in the early spring, 
but the blossom, after it opened, weot 
brown and withered, and tlie leaves were 
badly perforated. All the Apple-trees in 
the garden were attacked. Some have two 
or three Apples on, others have none. Most 
of them are about ten years old. Would 
you please tell me in your correspondence 
columns if I can apply any remedy now or 
later on to prevent a recurrence of the 
blight?— La LA<;k. 

[The foliage on the Apple shoots you 
send has evidently been badly eaten by the 
caterpillars of the winter moth, and, from 
your description, we should imagine the 
blossoms to have been injured by the Apple 
blossom weevil, a very destructive insect. 
You cannot do much to coi>e with either 
now, but get the pruning done as early as 
you can in autumn, rake up and burn all 
prunings and any rubbish lying beneath 
I he trees, and then thoroughly spray them 
w ith caustic alkali solution, which will, or 
should, destroy all insects and their eggs 
present iu the rough bark of stems and 
branches as well as the young wood on the 
trees. ltei>eat the spraying at the end of 
January. Then, after the trees have set 
fruit and the foliage begins to expand, be 
on the alert, and if caterpillars are found 

10 be eating the leaves spray at once with 
a solution of Swift’s arsenate of lead, 4 
ozs. to 5 ozs. arsenate of lead to ten gal¬ 
lons of water. In recommending this 
remedy, we assume that the ground under 
the trees is not given up to the cul¬ 
tivation of vegetables. If one appli¬ 
cation is insufficient to subdue the at¬ 
tack, rei>eut the spraying in ten or four¬ 
teen days’ time, or a third one may, if 
necessary, be given. With regard to the 
blossom weevil, this is far more difficult to 
deal with, as the female insect deiosits 
her eggs in the unoi>ened blooms, and the 
larva 1 , as soon as hatched, eat the fructify¬ 
ing organs and so bring about their de¬ 
struction. Nothing in the shai>e of spray¬ 
ing is of any avail, and the only thing is 
to cleanse the trees in the manner sug¬ 
gested and to keep the ground beneath 
them constantly stirred to prevent weeds 
from growing. Allow' no rubbish to ac¬ 
cumulate to form hibernating quarters for 
the adult weevils.] 

Peaches under glass. —Lot the young 
wood of Peaches and Nectarines be kept 
regularly and neatl.v tied in, a voiding over¬ 
crowding the shoots, and exposing the 
fruits to the influence of the sun as much 
os possible. Liquid manure or chemical 
fertilisers in solution can now be freely 
employed, bearing in mind, however, that 
as soon as the earliest fruits show symp¬ 
toms of ripening a return must be made 
to clear soft water. Even this must be 
gradually decreased as the bulk of the 
fruits approaches tbef Opening stage- 
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abouts since it was first offered to the 
public. So far as I remember, nothing 
authentic as to its origin was ever dis¬ 
covered, and the period named is merely 
that of its introduction into commerce. 
Prior to that time it had been the inhabi¬ 
tant of many a Welsh garden, wdien, 
coming to the nottee^of Messrs.!- James 
JDickson and Sons, (|hestffkwh ^ljcL^flised 
'its value, search was-matfe foy-^t, and a 


Narcissus Sir Watkin . 

garden variety that it ranks so high among 
its fellows; so good, indeed, that if a selec¬ 
tion of a dozen reliable and cheap sorts 
were requested, Sir Watkin would be 
almost sure to be included in the set. In 
other words it figures as an indispensable 
just as in robust vigour and fine presence 
it stands practically alone. It is not a re¬ 
fined or beautiful variety, as these terms 
are understood to-day to express the high 


where a fine wood engraving will speak for 
itself. A further good attribute of the 
variety is the way the flower looks at the 
observer, and, holding itself w r ell, also con¬ 
duces to good garden effect. 

Like the best of the Incomparabilis set, 
it is of exceptional vigour, happiest, per¬ 
haps, in the strongest loams that rarely 
suffer from extreme' drought or in others 
more or lefes J^ntinupusly moist below. In 


OUTDOOR 

NARCISSUS SIR WATKIN. 

This popular variety is not improbably 
also one of the oldest of the cultivated 
varieties of Narcissi, since it approxi¬ 
mates roughly to forty years or there- 


PM]1TS. 

goodly stock collected. In view of these 
circumstances the variety was originally 
named “ James Dickson,” though it was 
subsequently changed to that at the head 
of this note. It is, however, as a good 


ideals of the exhibitor, while the much- 
vaunted overlapping segments, as the ac- 
comimiying illustration clearly indicates, 
are entirely lacking. Yet it is a handsome 
and imposing flower, with a character of 
its own, while, wedded to an excellent 
stature, is a certain rugged picturesqueness 
that cannot be denied. Those who would 
see the true character of its flower should 
turn to the “ English Flower Garden,” 
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such as these it is both good and reliable, 
taking on a colour richness both of petal 
and crown—the latter named of quite 
orange tone—that it never assumes In 
lighter and much-drained soils, a hint, as 
the Daffodil planting season approaches, 
that intending planters might well re¬ 
member. 

So far ae I recall, only one prominent 
variation of Sir Watkin has appeared. 
This, if I remember aright, wae in the 
nature of a sport, and originated with the 
late Mr. James Walker. It was named 
Lady Watkin, and I am not sure whether 
it was ever distributed. In the large 
stocks I at one time grew, pale-coloured 
forme occasionally appeared, though not 
distinct enough to be worth selecting. 
Curiously, Sir Watkin hae proved singu¬ 
larly disappointing to the bybridlser. Fit¬ 
ful and uncertain as a seed-bearer, its 
progeny is invariably of a degenerate 
character, while as a pollen parent it is, 
for all practical purposes, useless. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


HARDY PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 

Attention may be directed during July to 
the sowing of any hardy perennials not on 
hand that are likely to be in request for 
another season. Such sowing may be re¬ 
commended from a double standpoint. In 
the first place, seedlings of good things 
thus acquired may take the place in pro¬ 
minent borders of more common plants; 
and, in the second, because a batch planted 
In some outlying part, of the garden is al¬ 
ways acceptable for cutting. A portion of 
a narrow slip garden, especially if the soil 
is naturally deefp and moist, will be found 
useful for the puriio.se, and the species and 
varieties of the same can be planted here 
in beds of 4 feet, 5 feet, or 6 feet, as may 
be deemed advisable, with intervening 
alleys of 2 feet to admit of cutting the 
flowers without too much treading on the 
beds. To the lover of hardy plants pro¬ 
longation of this kind is peculiarly Interest¬ 
ing, and the seedlings are watched with 
keen interest right away from their first 
apliearance above ground until the flower 
it- clearly defined. I prefer boxes to the 
open ground for sowing, the double advan¬ 
tage being that while yet in a young stage 
there is better opportunity of warding off 
the attacks of insects, and, in the course 
of seed-sowing, the chance to particularise 
in the covering given to different seeds. 
The seeds are sometimes very tiny, and 
naturally only require the least bit of soil 
on the top. The strips of wood at the 
bottom of the boxes should be fairly close 
together, not more than a quarter of an 
inch apart. A few small crocks may first 
be placed, followed by an Inch of rough 
leaf soil, the remainder of the compost 
consisting mainly of old potting soil, not 
too dry, to which have been added a bit of 
fresh leaf-mould and a little sand ; the 
surface should be even throughout and 
pressed fairly firm. Prepare the boxes as 
it might be to-day, give a soaking of water, 
and sow to-morrow, taking care the seed 
is evenly covered, and. as hinted above, 
discriminating as to the depth of cover¬ 
ing according to the size of the seed. 
Place the boxes in a frame facing north, 
and shade in bright weather. Re careful 
the squares of glass are intact, as water 
running In on the boxes will wash out the 
smaller seeds, and, ns germination takes 
place at various periods, the boxes must 
be carefully watched. It is not necessary 
occupy space with a list of things, be¬ 
cause the majority of herbaceous plants 
can be raised in this way. It may, how¬ 
ever, be pointed out^t^at, with the demand 
for cut flowers ev^roi^tji^ tofcjigi pre¬ 


ference should be given to those things 
that can be utilised for this purpose as 
well as to make a display in the garden. 
The selection should also be comprehen¬ 
sive so far as the different seasons are 
concerned, and may include the many spe¬ 
cies and varieties available between the 
first blooms of the Doronicuins and the 
flowers of the Michaelmas Daisies. I 
noted above that a planting to furnish cut. 
bloom might find a place in a slip garden. 
If there are trees, it may not be. advisable 
to plant close up to them, but many of the 
things that can be selected will be "bene¬ 
fited by partial shade. A. G. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. j 

Wood Anemone. —Under the name of 
Anemone nemorosa alba major, I became 
possessed of a variety which is simply a 
glorified form of the common Wood 
Anemone. It is a very good thing, well 
worth-growing, the growth being consider¬ 
ably stronger, the foliage more ample, and 
the flowers larger. It is more striking be¬ 
fore the flowers open than when they are 
fully expanded, the buds much resembling 
the Snowdrop in purity and form. It is 
curious that since I received .this Anemone 
from Ireland, what is practically identical j 
has declared itself in a bed of A. Robin- 
soni, and I have no means of knowing 
whether it is a seedling or a sport, bnt am 
much of opinion that It is the latter. It | 
is a well-known fact that a hardy plant 
may be grown for many years in English 
gardens without showing any tendency to 
variation, and all at once it sports, and, 
curiously enough, this may happen in two 
places wide apart in the same year. 

Hoxfsty.— This season I have found this 
old garden plant more than usually useful. 
Flowers lvave been very dear, and the cold, 
wet weather through April retarded things 
in the open. The Honesty, however, at 
the foot of Privet and Holly hedges, being 
protected and warmer and drier at the 
roots, came along bravely, and was of 
much value for cutting. It is one of the 
most profitable hardy flowers that one can 
grow. Seedlings come up every year, and 
it flourishes where most things would 
Iierlsh. ^Coming into bloom so early in the 
season, it is invaluable. It is a fine thing 
for growing among low-growing shrubs. 

S ax i fraga Riiaci superba. —Under this 
name lam growing a Saxifrage which cer¬ 
tainly is a superior form of the well-known 
Ithaei. The flower-stems are one-third 
longer, and the blooms are much deeper in 
colour. It is a much more imposing plant, 
and one of the most effective of the Mossy 
section. The curious part is that I have 
no idea of the origin of this variety. I 
certainly never bought it, I have raised no 
seedlings from Rhaei, and I should not 
have known what it was had it not been 
for a friend who is well up in alpines. I 
can only think that it is a sport, and has 
presumably declared itself in other places. 

Fritillaria pudica. —Although not so 
showy as its near relative aurea, this mem¬ 
ber of the Snakeshead family is an In¬ 
teresting and attractive hardy plant* It 
will flourish on the level in light soils, but 
for perfect safety should be in a slightly 
raised position. On a rookery it is per¬ 
fectly happy, and if given the right soil 
will take on perennial vigour and increase, 
tliough not rapidly. This species, as well 
as F. a urea and F. armena, are among the 
most beautiful of hardy bulbs, but are not 
much in evidence in villa and small gar¬ 
dens generally. Now that the revival in 
hardy plants has set In, a good many rock 
plants will be planted next autumn. I 
would advise Intending planters to make 
note of the Fritillarias, only it must be 


remembered that it Is not safe to move 
them after the end of October. 

Fair Maids of France. —Although I have 
grown this old hardy plant for some years, 
I may say that until this season it has 
never given me unqualified satisfaction. 
When the conditions are not quite to its 
liking it has a dwarf, rather stunted ap¬ 
pearance. Last winter I applied manure 
liberally, the effect of which is apparent 
in the deep colour of the foliage and the 
luxuriant branching growth. Frequent re¬ 
moval is inimical to its welfare. Plant In 
well-deepened soil, leave It alone, and 
manure annually, and It will give complete 
satisfaction. J. Cobnhill. 


FLAG IRISES AND REPLANTING. 
Judged by the title chosen—viz., 44 Flag 
Irises: Need for Division ”—at page 310 of 
Gardening, one was justified in looking 
for information respecting the replanting 
of these Irises. “ Woodbastwick,” how¬ 
ever, concludes the note referred to with 
nothing more definite than that the plants 
should be •• divided at stated periods, re- 
planting them in fresh and enriched soil/* 
To the amateur desirous of doing the right 
tiling at the right moment, such advice is 
not informative, particularly when the 
“ stated periods ” for the operation are 
omitted altogether. The note, however, 
by directing attention to the subject now, 
is not without its uses. 

For some years, and in certain quarters, 
there was an increasing tendency to divide 
and replant these Flag or Bearded Irises 
just as they were passing out of flower. 
Unfortunately, too, that season was being 
recommended for the work, more on the 
“ follow-my-leadcr ” principle than as the 
result of considered action or continued 
exjieriment. To its advocates the fact that 
bj following such a practice the sword - 
like leaves of these Flags would be prone 
for weeks or months, in not a few in¬ 
stances never rising again, and that a new, 
much-weakened growth followed later, all 
despite good soil and copious waterings, 
evidently conveyed no lesson. Ques¬ 
tioned on the point, they could give no 
reason apart from the belief that the time 
stated Mas considered correct for such 
work. The impaired vitality of the xilants 
and the cessation of growth for some time 
following the practice were matters never 
traced to their rightful source, hence the 
method was continued in ignorance. They 
were, however, the direct result of divi¬ 
sion and replanting in the height of sum¬ 
mer, of the drastic treatment of the sub¬ 
ject in the heyday of growth and succu- 
lency, and sparseness of root fibres at the 
moment which precluded the early re¬ 
covery of the freshly planted pieces. In¬ 
tercepting the plants’ growth, too, in the 
height of summer is also directly respon¬ 
sible for a deferred flowering, the division 
and replanting taking place at the mo¬ 
ment when the germ of the ensuing year’s 
flowering would, in the natural order of 
things, be in course of formation. Hence, 
in all tbe circumstances, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that after flowering time is 
the worst season of the year for dividing 
and replanting these Irises—at once wrong 
in principle and bad in practice. So abso¬ 
lute a condemnation of it, however, neces¬ 
sitates an equally definite statement as to 

The best season of the year for such 
work. The answer to this is that, judged 
by results, no month of the twelve is equal 
to March ; Indeed, March to mid-April can¬ 
not be excelled. In the Flag Iris new 
growth and renewed root activity synchro- 
i nise about the time mentioned, while, in 
I conjunction with these, are the advan- 
' Cages of a full season’s growth ahead, un- 
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checked, in the position which the plant is 
destined in future to occupy, and an early 
return to a good representative flowering. 
These alone are great gains, and, while 
a Hording the plant the best possible op¬ 
portunity, disposes of unnecessary plant¬ 
ing and watering at a time when every 
mofnent is required elsewhere. Then, of 
course, the unchecked growth of the 
season practically ensures a flowering in 
the following year, which is important. 
Where for any reason the planting cannot 
be done in March, the next best season is 
late August and early September. At that 
time the germ of the ensuing year’s flower¬ 
ing is practically laid, and the plants’ 
growth being also mature, not much harm 
ensues. 


soils free of wireworro and well drained, 
aud, while generously cultivated, in no 
sense overdone with manures. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


PiEONIA LOBATA. 

Among the single-flowered Pseonies,- that 
named above and of which an illustration 
accompanies this note, occupies a unique 
place. By some it is accorded specific 
rank, while it is included as a form of P. 
officinalis by others. In its early flower¬ 
ing and likewise its leaf characteristics 
and growth there is much to suggest affinity 
with the species named. Be this as it may, 
it is, in its day, certainly one of the 
choicest and most brilliantly-coloured of 



Pceonia lobata. 


From the foregoing remarks some may 
think that I regard these Irises as fas¬ 
tidious. Nothing, however, is farther 
from the. truth ; rather are they, in the 
main, amoug the most enduring of hardy 
plants—a fact directly responsible, pro¬ 
bably, for much inefficient treatment and 
not a little neglect. ’Twixt specialisation 
and haphazard cultivation, however, a 
great gulf exists, and it is on the assumj>- 
tiou that a primary object of all good, in¬ 
telligent planting is an early return, a 
representative flowering, that definite in¬ 
struction—I have no desire to be dogmatic 
—based on experience and not a little ex¬ 
periment, is now vouchsafed. Essentials 
to complete success are shallow planting, 
a sunn^position, Un^oE^Icar^^ ^ls, 


its race, and in these particulars stands 
alone. The illustration depicts it in its 
owning stages, when the flowers assume a 
cupped form almost before the blooms at¬ 
tain to that lustrous rose with salmon 
which renders them well-nigh inde¬ 
scribable. Like all truly single-flowered 
Pteonies, the blooms are rather transient., 
if fascinating while they last. For this 
reason it is best to plant where the hottest 
sun does not reach the flowers. In very 
hot positions, and where the soil is very 
light to boot, the flowers bleach under 
strong sunlight. In cool and deep, richly- 
cultivated loams, aud in positions where a 
screening shade reaches the plants during 
the hottest part of the day the plant is 
happier, and the flowers, while longer- 


lived, also retain their colour better. Sep¬ 
tember is an ideal time for planting all 
Pueonies, and those who desire to re-estab¬ 
lish them in the shortest possible time 
should take the work in hand at that time, 
or as near thereto as possible. For many 
years the subject of the present note was 
quite rare, but Mr. Gifford has not only 
succeeded in raising a stock of it, but has 
exhibited it w r ell during the last two years 
or so. It is a late May-flowering sort, of 
vigorous constitution. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering Cannas.— How gorgeous these 
Cannae are, and how useful they are. It 
is not necessary to carry one's memory 
back very many years to remember the 
time when the large-flowering race of 
Cannas was quite unknown in gardens. 
Apart from the dwarf, sturdy habit of the 
newer forms, their handsome leafage and 
massive flowers, the range of colour to be 
found in these hist is now an extensive 
one. There are some, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, whose blossoms are of a non¬ 
descript tint, but, though these may please 
a few, there is a far greater demand for 
those of decided colours, such as the scar¬ 
lets and crimsons, both self-coloured, and 
those with a golden margin; rich yellows, 
especially the spotted flowers, and various 
shades of orange, amber, and apricot, 
t*q>ecially the brighter ones. For green¬ 
house ..decoration good examples of these 
Cannas can be grown in fi-incli pots. It is 
very necessary to remember, especially in 
the case of those in comparatively small 
pots, that Cannas need liberal treatment, 
so that they are greatly benefited by an 
occasional stimulant. Out-of-doors, both 
from a fine foliage and flowering point of 
view, Cannas are during the summer very 
striking. 

Seedling Delphiniums.— If the seed is 
saved from a good strain, some very supe¬ 
rior flowers may be raised in this way. 
They may perha,ps not be equal to those 
of the best-named varieties, but in the her¬ 
baceous border large masses or clumps 
make an attractive display. Another 
point in their favour is that where, as is 
the case here, the border has been neg¬ 
lected for the last few years, yet there is 
no sign of deterioration ; in fact, the large 
masses nre this year finer than they have 
ever been before. The only attention 
given to them is to pour a iwiil or two of 
water over the roots occasionally. I may 
add that my garden is situated in a south¬ 
western suburb of London, the soil being 
of a stiff, almost clayey, nature. It was 
three years before these Delphiniums gave 
a good display from seed, since when they 
have improved annually. In raising Del¬ 
phiniums from seeds, I find that small 
slugs are one of the greatest of all pests, 
as they eat their way into the tiny crowns. 
Fortunately, they are practically the only 
things that give trouble, as even the frog- 
liopper or cuckoo spit, the worst enemy I 
have to contend with, does not attack the 
Delphiniums.—K. R. W. 

Statice latifolia. —Good pieces of this 
fine Sea Lavender are very ornamental in 
the hardy flower borders, and in suitable 
soil soon make flue clumps. It is, how¬ 
ever, inadvisable to plant S. latifolia in 
over-rich quarters, for foliage is, in that 
case, likely to be encouraged at the ex¬ 
pense of bloom. At times, too, very large 
pieces are apt to flower sparsely, and, in 
such cases, the plants ought to be lifted, 
carefully divided, and replanted. This 
treatment, it will be found, will result in 
a renewal of flowering and in more effec¬ 
tive plants.— Scot, jiral from 
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ROOM IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

It Is very short-sighted policy on the part 
of those who have the laying out of country 
places to stint the space for the culture of 
good vegetables. The number of things 
that have to be grown to satisfy the kitchen 
department and the amount of space neces¬ 
sary to get proper quality in the produce 
can only be understood by those who have 
to do it with very limited space at dis¬ 
posal. Close planting is one of the worst 
evils, leading to want of quality and allow¬ 
ing insects a much better chance than when 
the rows of various crops can be kept well 
apart so that air and light filter freely 
through them. Closely-planted gardens 
are, and must always be, a splendid propa¬ 
gating ground for Potato disease, mildew, 
and other fungoid troubles, and, of course, 
more seed is used, good rows well apart of 
almost every crop producing twice the 
amount that crowded ones do. Again, it is 
impossible to give the various crops their 
proper rotation, and land has often to be 
sown or planted before it is really in a fit 
condition. In some huge gardens where 
there is only a limited demand the spare 
plots are sometimes allowed to get into a 
very bad state, but this need not be. Pota¬ 
toes might be grown and less room needed 
for the field crops; and, again, what a boon 
it would be to be able to dig*the plots for 
Brussels Sprouts and other winter greens 
and allow them to stand until they were 
needed instead of having to plant after 
Potatoes. There is no comparison in the 
quality of the produce grown under such 
different conditions, while the cultural de¬ 
tails could be carried out in suitable 
weather instead of having to do the work ] 
at a time when other important things are \ 
waiting attention. 

There is, in fact, no end to the advant- J 
ages that accrue from having ample room, 1 
and it is certainly false economy to pinch 
the kitchen garden for room on estates 
where the land is let in many cases for a 
few shillings the acre. Where vegetable 
quarters have to be cropped several times 
in the year it is only reasonable to expect 
that a lot of feeding with good farmyard 
or stable manure will be necessary, it is 
one thing to grow a single crop in a year 
and another to take two, or even three, as 
we must do when double cropping has to 
be practised, and good, succulent vege- I 
tables take a lot of goodness from the soil. 
A too small kitchen garden means an end¬ 
less worry to those in charge of it. 

A. G. 


EEL-WORM IN CUCUMBERS. 

(REPLY to “ B. W.”) 

The roots of the Cucumber plants sub¬ 
mitted to u£ are badly infested with Nema¬ 
todes, or eel-worms, which cause the 
plants, when attacked, to first flag, and 
finally to die in the way you describe. For 
this there is, unfortunately, no known 
cure. We have tried various remedies, 
but without avail, and the only thing we 
ever found to keep those insects at bay for 
any length of time is to bake the compost 
—both that, used for forming the mounds 
with at the time of planting and for top- 
dressing afterwards. By taking these pre¬ 
cautions, and also thoroughly limewashing 
every portion of the brickwork in the 
houses and pits each year, the attack can 
be staved off until the autumn, when the 
plants even then often succumb. Our 
method is to be prepared for such losses 
by having relays of young plants coming 
on in other houses, Rowing the seed when 
the previously ra feed loFbas qpWijfflto full 


bearing. By thus having, as it -were, j 
several strings to our bow, we have no j 
break in the supply if any of the older 
plants 'succumb to an attack. You may, 
however, not be so conveniently situated 
as regards glass erections, and mayhap 
have but one structure in which to grow 
your Cucumbers. Assuming such to be the 
case, we advise you to clear out the plants, 
the soil, and the heating material and 
burn it, to prevent the infection spreading | 
further. Then clean the house thoroughly i 
with carbolised soft soap, and afterwards 
limewash all brickwork with freshly 
slaked lime, adding half a pint of paraffin 
to the wash while hot. Well work the ; 
wash into the brickwork, filling up all in- 
terstices, and if this cannot be accom¬ 
plished in one application, repeat It when 
the first coat has become dry. In the 
meantime, bake the compost over a fire, 
and the way we do this is to make a fire 
with refuse wood, etc., and when a good 
body of fire has been obtained, to place an i 
old corrugated irou sheet over it, on which 
the soil is placed, allowing it to remain | 
until well heated through, and making 
sure that all insect life, germs, etc., have 
been destroyed. Sufficient can be charred | 
at one burning to serve both for planting i 
and for subsequent top-dressings, only it : 
should be stored quite apart from other | 
compost heaps until required for .use. By 1 
adopting these drastic methods, and by 
slartihg afresh with new plants and 
sterilised soil, you may, perhaps, be able 
to grow Cucumbers without further loss ; 
but do not be surprised if the trisects again 
put In an appearance later in the season, j 


N0TE8 AND REPLIES. \ 

Tree Onions.— Of what use are these, and 
when and how should they be gathered and j 
stored?— A. G. Addams-Williams. , 

[The bulbs of the Tree Onion are used | 
principally for pickling, their email size 
rendering them peculiarly suited for this, j 
otherwise they are not generally so useful ! 
as are the other species of Onion iu general , 
cultivation. The time to harvest or store j 
them is as soon as the bulbs are mature ! 
and the etems turn colour or become j 
ripened.] 

The Mummy Pea. —Can you kindly tell 
me tlie name of the enclosed Pea? I first 
noticed it in 1917 when it grew amongst 
some Sweet Peas, and it has come true 
each year. I am also enclosing a sample 
of seed.— Sweet Pea. 

[The Pea you send growths of is 
known as the Mummy Pea, the seed 
of which w'as supposed to have been j 
taken from a mummy. It Is the 
Crown, or Cluster Pea, growing about ' 
4 feet or 5 feet high. The leaves ap- i 
pear at some distance apart on the lower 
part of the stem, but towards the top they ' 
appear in a kind of cluster, the stem be¬ 
coming fasciated by producing a number j 
of leaves, from the axils of which the | 
flowers issue. The Peas are smooth and 
of a light yellow colour. There are two 
forms of this Pea, one with white and the | 
other—that you send—with bicolor flowers. 
Neither is of much value in gardens, and 
they are worth growing only as a 
curiosity.] 

Adding humus to sandy soil.— I should ; 
be very much obliged if you would tell me 
the best and cheapest way to add humus to 
a sandy soil. Rape dust used to be a cheap 
and effective method, but I understand 
that with the advent of the present extrac¬ 
tors in the oil mills rape dust is no longer I 


obtainable. I have heard of shoddy and 
greaves. Are these good things to use? If 
so, can you tell me where I can get them 
and how much they cost?—L. B. 

[The best way to impart humus of a suit¬ 
able nature to a soil such as that men¬ 
tioned is to give a thorough dressing of 
farmyard manure containing a large pro¬ 
portion of cow-dung, or manure from stall- 
fed stock, as this is cooler and more last¬ 
ing in its effect than manure containing a 
large proportion of horse-dung. Leaf- 
mould dqvoid of sticks and decaying por¬ 
tions of tree branches, which engender 
fungus, may with advantage be added in 
quantity to the first-named to increase the 
bulk and make it go further. A good com- 
IKWSt for the purpose may also be made by 
forming a large heap of leaves raked up in 
autumn, drive and path sweepings, decayed 
vegetables minus stalks and stems, 
trimmings or turf parings from the edges 
of paths and drives, ditch cleanings and 
sidings from country bye-roads (which can 
generally be had for the carting), old 
potting compost; in fact, anything in the 
ahajie of spare soil, or even ant hills 
skimmed off pasture-land after they have 
lain a sufficient length of time for the 
insects to vacate them may be added. 
When mixed together and given a dressing 
of lime, while the turning of the heap is 
going on, to hasten decomposition of vege¬ 
table matter, as well as to sweeten the 
whole, a fine mass of material suited to the 
purilose under consideration will result, 
and prove far more satisfactory than would 
a dressing of shoddy or greaves, inasmuch 
as it will impart a considerable body of 
humus to the sandy staple. Shoddy you 
can obtain from any dealer in garden 
manures and sundries, but we are not cer¬ 
tain whether greaves are now’ obtainable. 
Either of the first-mentioned is by far the 
best means of accomplishing w r hat you re¬ 
quire, and would be not only the cheapest 
in the long run, but its effects would lx? 
much more enduring.] 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

DESTROYING WASPS. 

In the issue dated June 28th a oonv- 
siHindeut asks as to methods for the de¬ 
struction of wasps. He alludes to glass 
traps hung upon, or in the neighbourhood 
of, fruit-trees. These are certainly of 
some service when baited with a small 
quantity of sour beer or treacle and water. 
The wasps, attracted by this, get into the 
bottle, and, being unable to find their way 
out, ultimately drop into the liquid. By 
regularly emptying these bottles and re- 
baiting them considerable numbers of 
wasps may be destroyed. Glass trails 
socially manufactured for this purpose 
may be obtained from almost any glass 
and china merchant—sometimes under the 
name of “ fly-bottles.” The be6t way to 
reduce the numbers of wasps is to hunt for 
the nests and destroy them. An organised 
battue for wasp nests is a paying affair, 
and as the nests are found they ought to 
be marked by a tall stake on which a scrap 
of rag is tied, in order that they may be 
easily located at night by lamp light. Two 
ounces of cyanide of potassium dissolved 
in a reputed quart bottle of water will be 
sufficient to destroy many nests. After 
dark, when the wasps have settled down 
for the night, a small quantity of the solu¬ 
tion poured into the hole which leads to 
the nest will destroy the occupants. A sod 
cut and laid on the hole will make things 
quite sure, and on the following day the 
nest may be dug out and the grubs de¬ 
stroyed. Cyanide is, of course, a deadly 
i poison, and-, ought to be handled by, or 
i entrusted to, a responsible person. When 
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wasp nests are located In holes In walls a 
trowelful of cement will be effective, while 
in the case of hanging nests a paraffin 
flare will reduce the whole to ashes In a 
very few minutes. 

As has been frequently pointed out in 
Gardening, if combined effort were made 
in spring when the queens which had hiber¬ 
nated begin to take to the wing in their 
search for nests and were killed whenever 
seen there would be for every queen de¬ 
stroyed one nest the fewer to contend with. 
Considering the damage annually done by 
wasps among ripening fruit it is well 
•worth while to institute a crusade against 
them whenever and wherever they are 
seen, or wherever nests are found. School¬ 
boys in country districts will gladly co¬ 
operate (as I know) in wasp hunting, and 
will lodge information as to .the where¬ 
abouts of nests for a few Apples, while in 
the early spring a bounty of Id. per head 
for queens delivered works wonders. In 
spring, 1918, in this immediate neighbour¬ 
hood I had considerably over 200 queen 
wasps brought to me, while an organised 
beat in August resulted in the destruction 
of eighteen nests. The crop of Plums was 
exceedingly heavy, but scarcely a single 
fruit was attacked by wasps, and I cannot 
recollect seeing a Morello Cherry, to which 
wasps are partial, damaged in the slight¬ 
est degree. W. McG. 

Balmae. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 1 

July 15th, 1019. t 

The ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Society was held at the Scottish Drill Hall, I 
Buckingham Gate, S.W., on the above- 
named date, the Southern Section of the 
National Carnation Society holding its 
annual exhibition in conjunction there¬ 
with. Head and shoulders, however, 
above ail else at this interesting gathering 
was the remarkable exhibition of vegetable 
produce sent by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs 
from Elstree (Mr. E. Beckett, gardener). 
No garden in England is more justly 
famed for Its high-class vegetable produc¬ 
tions than that over which Mr. Beckett 
has so long presided, while no gardener Is 
better known than he for his skill in the 
arrangement of the produce he grows so 
well. In round numbers, it comprised ap¬ 
proximately 140 dishes and groups, though 
the exhibit was less remarkable on this 
account than for the consummate skill de¬ 
monstrated in the disposal of the groups. 
The colour effect obtained was in itself re¬ 
markable—a tribute at once to the wealth I 
of material now obtaining, and the highly 
ornamental character of so many of the 
best and most useful. Obviously the 
choice of vegetables to-day Is great indeed, 
their diversity sufficient to meet all tastes. I 
For the rest, rich displays of Lilies, of 
Delphiniums—several of which gained 
awards—of Roses, Carnations, Orchids, 
and Sweet Peas—wonderful productions of 
these popular flowers—met the eye at in¬ 
tervals, sufficient, indeed, to satisfy many 
diverse tastes. Brief particulars of the 
leading exhibits are appended. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

The Alder River Nursery Company con¬ 
tributed a group, in which many beautiful 
Lilies, associated with Acers, appeared. 
The notables were L. Browni (particularly 
good), L. regale (copiously spotted with 
dark red), L. superbum, and L. Hum¬ 
boldt! (too rarely seen), with more gene¬ 
rous sheaves of L. pardallnum and its 
deep red-coloured ally, L. californicum—a 
tribute, indeed, to the Lily wealth of the 
moment. Clintonia Andrewsiana was 
shown in fruit and Gaiax aphylla in beau¬ 
tiful flower. DelplifciujijgJroT.t®|^ by 


Messrs. Illackmore and Langdon, included 
Sir Douglas Hnlg and Millcent Blackmore, 
each of which gained Awards of Merit. | 
Statuaire Rude and Ampere were also par¬ 
ticularly good. Mr. W. Wells, junr., 
secured an Award of Merit for his new 
Larkspur Joan, a single, coloured ultra- 
marine blue, a like award going to Del¬ 
phinium F. W. Smith, a deep Gentian blue, 
shown by Mr. G. Ferguson. . This In spike 
approximates, In our opinion, to the ideal. | 
Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co. contributed 
a representative collection of Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, which were much admired. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Of these popular flowers four novelties 
gained awards—Annie Ireland (picotee- 
edged sort) and Mascots Scarlet coming 
from Messrs. Andrew Ireland and Hitch¬ 
cock, Gladys (lavender) and Doris (rose- 
scarlet) from Messrs. E. W. King and Co. 
The first-named In each case is of an 
epoch-making character. 

ROSES. 

Mermaid (single yellow), winner of the. 
Cory Cup and Gold Medal of the National' 
Rose Society, was the greatest Rose shown 
by Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, who also 
obtained an Award of Merit for Sea-foam, 
a double of rich cream colour. The twain 
ore hybrids of Rosa bracteata. . In a group 
from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Florence 
ForrestJer (pure white) was very striking. 
Golden Ophelia, Christine, Iona Herdman, 
and Margaret Dickson Hamill (all yellows) 
were also good. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A notable exhibit in this section was the 
collection of stove plants from Mr. L. R. 
ltussell, who showed Crotons, Dracaenas, 
Gloriosa Rothschildinna, Celadiums, and 
the like. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
I.imited, contributed a selection of Palms, 
with Heliotropes, Lemon-scented Verbena. 
Lantanas, and other plants. Messrs. All- 
wood Brothers showed well of Carnations, 
the leading sorts being freely staged. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. ‘ 

The most notable—indeed, the only fruit 
exhibit—was that of the new Red Currant 
LIttlecroft Beauty, shown by Mr. H. Close, 
Orpington, a marvel for size of berry, 
length of raceme, rich colour, and prodigal 
cropping qualities, the whole clearly de¬ 
monstrated by the staging of three-year- 
old trees, a wealth of fruit branches, and 
many dishes. This small exhibit was one 
of the chief attractions of the meeting, 
clearly showing how much esteemed is 
high-class fruit to-day. 

The remarkable exhibit of vegetables 
put up by Mr. E. Beckett, gardener to 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, 
Elstree, received a Gold Medal. It com¬ 
prised superbly grown Celery—of remark¬ 
able quality for a July meeting—giant 
pyramids and columns of Peas Quite Con¬ 
tent, Edwin Beckett, and Duke of Albany, 
the new Golden Sunrise Tomato, said to 
surpass all others for flavour, also Toma¬ 
toes Golden Perfection and Peachbloom 
among others. The new Victory Turnip, a 
red-topped variety of big, egg-shaped out¬ 
line, and the Potato New Queen were 
among novelties. Coloured Kidney Beans 
and Purple Egg Fruit assisted in the colour 
scheme, while Marrows, Cucumbers, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Onions, and much besides contri¬ 
buted their quota to a very Imposing 
whole. 

Owing to want of space, we have been 
compelled to hold over the notice of the 
National Carnation and PIcotee Society, 
which we hope to deal with in our next 
issue. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
und medals awarded appears in our adver¬ 
tisement columns. 


BEES. 

BEE NOTES. 

It is very much to be hoped that bee¬ 
keepers are not intending to quarrel with 
their bread and butter, so to speak. When 
the Isle of Wight disease was at its height 
the outcry was loud and general that the 
Government made no move In the matter, 
either by way of prevention or of cure. 
Something was being done, however, and 
at last, possibly not soon enough, the 
scheme now in operation was launched. 

It appears that some apiarians so strongly 
! disapprove of this re-stocking plan that 
even Beekeepers’ Associations in some 
parts are rejecting the Government scheme 
and are adopting a scheme of their own. 
This plan of action is, surely, not only self- 
cundemnatory, but a trifle late in time. 
The attempt to replenish losses in any 
county from home stocks of British bees * 
might have been thought of, and made, 
earlier, and then, if the Government 
scheme proved acceptable, the two could 
have been run together in double harness. 
Now that this fell disease has run its 
course, as is thought, almost any system 
has some elm nee of success, but the balance 
of probability of success is in favour of 
that scheme which imports bees from an 
uninfected country. In the worst days of 
the scourge the universal order issued from 
Beekeepers’ Associations was “ Kill all 
bees and burn all appliances if the smallest 
taint of disease Is noticed.” The British 
bee seemed most liable to infection in 
Great Britain, and therefore, so long as 
there is any disease in the country, reason 
would prompt us to avoid our native bee if 
another can be obtained. One objection to 
the Dutch bee is that she is a poor honey- 
gatherer, but I supiKxae the crossing of 
Dutch with an Italian strain is Intended 
to strengthen this weakness. What the 
Government is doing is, of course, under 
the most skilled advice procurable, and it 
is our duty loyally to assist in every possi¬ 
ble wuy. Those who support alternative 
schemes no doubt are doing so under 
skilled advice also, but one is driven to 
ask, “ Who shall decide when doctors dis¬ 
agree? ” 

Towards the end of July the honey-flow 
decreases in most districts, and so bee¬ 
keepers should watch the supers rather 
carefully, to avoid there being too large a 
part unfilled. If the flow be really abun¬ 
dant, as it might be if the weather con¬ 
tinues warm, an additional super of fewer 
frames than a full complement might be 
set on when the one already on is a good 
three-quarters full. When less than a full 
crate of frames or sections is to be used, 
the unfilled part must be blocked off, both 
below and at the side, with either wood or 
metal. Do not ever use cardboard for 
dividers, or for blocking off. The bees will 
tear it up into a fine wool-like substance 
and throw it out of the hive. The bee¬ 
keeper will be puzzled to know whatever 
it is, and unless he is told, or opens his hive 
to see for himself, he would never guess 
the origin of the down which is found at 
the entrance in such large quantity. At 
this season of the year It is most essential 
to remember that many quilts are better 
than few. A hot day may mean almost 
tropical heat in the roof of a hive. With 
plenty of quilts on this heat becomes ab¬ 
sorbed, whereas if there be only a thin 
covering, out of an erroneous consideration 
of the bees, the heat gets through to the 
frames below and renders them uncomfort¬ 
able. An abundance of warming quilts 
tends to maintain an equable temperature 
by day and night. Bear in mind, too, the 
chilly nights of late summer, from which 
the bees must be protected. B. R. H. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Flower garden. —The welcome rains have 
occasioned much work, inasmuch as, in ad¬ 
dition to picking off damaged and fading 
flowers and decaying leaves from plants in 
beds and borders, it is necessary to stir the 
soil with either hoe or handfork, not only 
to loosen the hard, rain-beaten surface, but 
to check undue evaporation. The plants 
are now growing apace, and will quickly 
make up leeway and atone for the time 
they were almost at a standstill, in spite 
of artificial watering, during the scorching 
hot weather. As a natural sequence, 
lawns have quickly recovered from their 
parched and brown appearance, and lawn- 
mowers are once again in almost daily re¬ 
quisition. Verges having all been recently 
edged afresh will give no trouble for some 
little time to oomo, but walks, after be¬ 
coming thoroughly moistened, needed roll¬ 
ing to make the surface firm again. Her¬ 
baceous borders, too, need exposed portions 
of soil hoeing through, after seeing^to the 
necessary staking and tving. The hot 
weather has helped the flowering of some 
subjects to a remarkable degree, and sel¬ 
dom have the Sea Hollies and Coreopsis 
grandifiona bloomed more profusely. The 
blossoming of single and double varieties of 
Pinks being over, propagation for an¬ 
other season should now be undertaken 
This is quickly effected by the pulling of 
the old plants to pieces and planting tufts 
of the young growths 9 inches apart, in 
rows or "groups, as the case may be, where 
they are to bloom. This method may also 
be practised when necessary to establish 
Pinks on a dry stone wall, provided it is 
not tc/o upright, and that they are kept 
watered until well rooted. The different 
varieties of Dianthus can also l>e dealt with 
in the same way. Other plants for estab¬ 
lishing on walls of a like nature at the pre¬ 
sent rime while in a small state are Wall¬ 
flowers, Antirrhinums, Aubrietdas, Cen- 
tranthus of the red, pink, and white varie¬ 
ties, Eriuus alpinus, single and double 
white Arabis, yellow Alvssum, etc. All 
will 'Succeed if kept watered until they get 
good root-hold. The planting of choicer 
things had best be deferred till the 
putumn. . 

Layering of Strawberries for forcing and 
other purposes should be pushed o<n, direc¬ 
tions for which were given in a previous 
issue of this journal. Be careful to keep 
them amply supplied with water. 

Hardy fruits.— The summer pruning of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums grown in the 
form of bushes and pyramids should now 
be proceeded with. By deferring the 
operation to this date, the new growths, 
which will inevitably follow* the stopping 
hack of those now present on the trees, will 
not be of such a robust character as when 
the pruning is done earlier, while the pri¬ 
mary object for which summer pruning is 
undertaken will be achieved. Trees which 
reached their limits some years since 
usually produce more growths than are re¬ 
quired to keep the spurs furnished with 
fruiting wood or buds. Those should al¬ 
ways be thinned, as the retention of the 
whole of them only leads to congestion and 
weakening of the fruit-buds. All the 
weakest of the growths should, therefore, 
be dispensed with, and the remainder fur¬ 
ther thinned if found necessary. The 
young side slioots on younger trees should 
also be thinned where they are too nume¬ 
rous and obstruct the free passage of light 
and air to the interior of the trees. Stop- 

f jin <5 may safely be done at the fourth 
ear in regard to the first two named 
fruits, and at the fifth in the case of 
Plums. With respect to leaders on trees 
which have not yet attained full size, leave 
them one-third, cue-half, or two-thirds 
them* length, just as circumstances may 
demand. The same rule also applies to 
leading growths> 03 , main and* subsidiary 
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SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —At midsummer there is 
seldom much interest taken in plant- 
houses. This is not to be wondered at 
when the attractiveness of the garden is at 
its height; but, nevertheless, on dull or 
cool days the houses may come in for an 
, occasional visit. Lightness and coolness, 

! or the appearance of coolness 2 ought, there¬ 
fore, to be studied in arranging the plants 
in greenhouses. One rather good effect at 
present is made by the use of only two 
varieties of plants ui>on oaio side of a span. 
These are Static© profusa and Begonia 
Weltoniensis—neither very common plants 
nowadays. The Light, dark blue trusses of 
S. profusa harmonise quite well with the 
small pink blooms of B. WeXtoniensis, the 
two forming am uncommon and pleasing 
combination. The corresponding side of 
the house is occupied by Zoned Pelar¬ 
goniums—chiefly of dark crimson shades— 
and tuberous Begonias, double and single, 
also in similar colours. These are freely 
mixed with the double Lobelia Kathleen 
Mallard, the deep blue of which makes an 
effective foil to the crimson of the pre¬ 
dominant plants. The effect is striking, 
but does not attract such attention as the 
Statice and B. Weltoniensis combination. 
Crowding should be avoided, more pleasure 
being extracted from well-grown plants 
thinly arranged than from those which, by 
being huddled together, become weak and 
weedy. At this season the ventilators 
ought to be oj>en day and night. The soft, 
humid air of night, especially, is a valu¬ 
able asset to plants grown under glass, and 
it assists them very materially. Shading, 
where this has to be used, should by no 
means he overdone—merely sufficient to 
break the •direct rays of the sun being used. 
In the case of the 

Stove, be particular about the quality of 
the water used for syringing, and, should 
it bo too hard—in the absence of rain¬ 
water—or too dirty owing to sooty sedi¬ 
ment in rain-water tanks, it is better, 
meantime, to dispense with syringing ancl 
to maintain a humid atmosphere by damp¬ 
ing stages and paths. Now that it may be 
possible to devote a little more thought to 
easily raised flowering plants suitable for a 
mixed stove, a thought might be given to 
Torenia asiatioa. This is good alike for 
hanging baskets or for edging. Russelia 
junoea is a good oo-mpanion for T, 
asiatica. The Artillery Plant—Pilea mus-_ 
oasia—used to be considered almost indis¬ 
pensable, but it seems to have disap¬ 
peared. In small pots, or in large, shallow 
pans, it has some value as a carpeting 
plant in this house. Among easily grown 
'Stove cl i mix-ms, a breakaway might be 
found in Pergulia odoratissima. It is of 
no use for cutting, but its peculiar yel¬ 
lowish-green flowers aae highly perfumed. 
As P. odoratissima inclines towards exu¬ 
berance in growth, care must l>e taken to 
confine the roots within bounds. Another 
easily managed iv»f or pillar stove climlxu- 
is Passiflora quadrangularis, the quaint, 
multi-coloured blooms of which are very 
uncommon and handsome. At the present 
time fires may be discontinued, shutting 
up at an early hour in the afternoon to 
conserve the sun-heat as much as pos¬ 
sible. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. —Should seeds 
of these not have been already sown, no 
delay is now permissible. Sow in pans, 
oover with squares of glass, and stand in a 
cold frame. These Calceolarias give by fai¬ 
th© best results when they are grown 
coolly from start to finish, and are less 
liable to insect attacks when so grown. 

Wallflowers.—Seedlings of Wallflowers 
and other biennials should by this time be 
fit for transferring to nursery beds. It 
may be necessary to water these after the 
planting lias been done until the roots take 
hold. W. McGuffoo. 

Ualmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Summer pruning. —Having finished the 

summer pruning of wall trees, the pyra¬ 
mids and all other trained trees in the open 
garden are now receiving attention in this 
respect. It is advisable to get this work 
completed as soon as possible, so that the 
! swelling fruits shall nave all the advan- 
' tages of exposure to sun and air. Growths 
! reserved to full length for filling up the 
! bodies of the trees or for extension of the 
' leaders should be tied into position before 
i they become hard. They will then acquire 
j the form which it is desirable that they 
, should take, and much trouble at the win¬ 
ter training will be saved. If any leading 
growth is not going away so freely as 
wished for, the side growths on the branch 
should be repressed more vigorously, to en¬ 
courage the leading shoot to preserve or 
obtain a proper balance. On wall trees, 
especially, and on others which occupy 
ground that is dug over occasionally, 
suckers often appear, and are a great nuis¬ 
ance. If left until now, just as the wood 
is getting hardened, they can be dealt with 
more satisfactorily than they can earlier, 
when the wood is soft and brittle. They 
should bo opened out and traced down¬ 
wards until arriving at a single stem, or, 
better still, at the junction with the roof, 
and then l>e bodily removed. This will 
prevent any further trouble with these 
robbers for the current year. Those trees 
which are especially persistent in sucker 
production should l>e marked for more 
drastic treatment during the winter, when 
! it will be safe to open more thoroughly, 
i and trace each bunch of suckers to its 
origin. 

Peaches. —The earliest varieties are now 
taking on colour, and, to help them, are 
well exposed to the sun by tying back any 
leaves which hang over them. The size of 
the fruits is greatly increased and the trees 
benefited by heavy waterings of weak 
| liquid manure when they are taking their 
| final swelling. The mulching, too, should 
j 1 k> increased if not thick enough to give a 
I uniformly moist covering to the surface 
j roots. These remarks also apply to all 
fruit trees carrying heavy crops, and espe¬ 
cially to all wall trees. 

Cyclamens. —If last season’s plants have 
been kept with a view to thedr blooming 
in winter, these should now be turned out 
of their pets, the greater part of the old 
; soil shaken from the roots, and the oorms 
repotted into clean pots of the same size 
or one size 1 arger. Af tea* repoitting, place the 
plants near to the glass in an unheated 
frame. Syringe them every morning and 
eveiling. Do not ventilate the frame too 
freely or apply much water to the roots 
until grow th has recommenced. 

Schlzanthus. —A sowing of Sehizanihus 
will now be made, in order to raise plants 
for spring flowering. S. Wisetonensis, S. 
retusus, and S. pinnatus are admirable 
subjects for the decoration of the conser¬ 
vatory or greenhouse. Care must be taken 
to sow the seeds thinly, a-s any overcrowd¬ 
ing at the start will result in failure. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle transfer them to pots or shallow 
pans, and place them in a cool frame as 
near to the glass as possible. A suitable 
compost for these plants during their 
early stages of growth oonsists of rich 
fibrous loam, a small amount of half-de¬ 
cayed loaf-mould, and a moderate quan¬ 
tity of coarse salver sand. 

Leeks.— A further small plantation of 
Leeks w ill now be made to furnish a sup¬ 
ply for use during the spring. The land 
for this crop lia-s been well manured, and 
the plants are put out in drills drawn at 
18 inches npart and a few inches deep. 
Planting is done with an ordinary dibber, 
and the soil will bo w*orked into the drills 
as hoeing proceeds later on. Leeks planted 
early in the season are afforded liberal 
supplies of manure-water, and frequently 
hood l»p tween the row’s to keep the surface 
soil loose, 

F. W. G. 
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“Eat, Drink 
and Be Merry” 

may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same it is 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion is 
impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural satisfaction 
which ought to be experienced; 
while 44 merry-making” is frequent¬ 
ly out of the question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con¬ 
tained in this old saying—or in 
other words to ensure that life is the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept in 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter by 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 

Beecham’s 


Pills. 


Sold everywhere 

« in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 


JULY SALE 

i of Irish Linens concludes at the end of 
the month. Many bargains are still 
: offered at reduced prices. An example : 
Bleached Linen Sheets, hemmed, sire 2 by 
3 yds.. 59/11.69/11; 2 by 3i yds.. 69/6. 79/11 ; 2 \ 
by 3 yds.. 76/*. 103/-; 2i by 3* yds.. 7Zl- per pair. 
Write for Sale List, sent f>ost free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER , LTD., 

46l, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 

| Everybody Should Read the 

GOOD HEALTH 
MAGAZINE. 

Casts but 3d.—May Save You Pounds! 

The August number it partic ilarly helpful; it is 
packed full of comm rnsenso and contains special 
articles by medical uieu on 

The Home Treatment of Piles 
Relief for Nouralgia 
Causes of Diarrhoea 

SAMPLE COPY 01 

Dept. I., Good Health, Stanborough Park, 

Watford. 
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Golden Quality: 


The materials from which we make Bird's 
Custard are of rare quality and very costly. 
They alone can make Bird's Custard what it 
is—so pure and nutritious. For over 82 years 
we have rejected all inferior and low-priced 
substitutes. m , 


By reason of its supreme quality, 
BIRD'S builds up sturdy children, 
makes plain food enjoyable, and 
satisfies keen appetites. 

It pays therefore to insist on 

Bird's 

the Perfect Custard 

and for the family well-being, to serve it daily 
with fruit, pudding or pie. 

BIRD'S Custard is for the Workers as well as 
for the Wealthy. While being the cheapest of 
luxuries, its nutriment equals the most costly. 


Ybur Poultry cannot be harmed 

%/ irjyou use 

MnDouqalls posonousWEED KILLER 

SAFE S, EFFECTIVE. ^^ 

From Nu rserymen, Seedsmen & Iron mongers. / 


M? DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 
w* 66 ' 68 ' P 0 ** 1 ST > MANCHESTER. 

^ ^ .(nrtdtivblliiff MJhl 1 Yl llf-y ■•■*>■ f 
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Please mention “Gardening: Illustrated” when writing: to Advertisers. 


pULLETS.—March 

ooo summit** 


IMPORTANT to GARDENERS. 


Cotton Netting, small Mesh, suitable for Beeds 
Beds.Poultry Runs and Tennia Borders. 

20 yda. by 1 yd., 2 9 I 20 yda. by 2 yds , 5 - 
40 .... 1 „ 5 - | 40 „ .. 2 .. 9 6 
Carriage paid. Canh t cith Order. 

And any Length or width ran be supplied. 

If Lines at Top ana Bottom add Id. per Lineal yard. 
6 lb. Parcels odd lengths, for Bush Protection, 3 • 
J. M. BREEDS, Net Works, RYE, Sussex. 


I “ HARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” owes 

^ much to the regard entertained for it by regular 
subscribers. The management desire to reciprocate this 
regard. Any subscriber who thinks his friends would 
interested in the present issue may have copies Bent 
1 them free by post if the list of names and addresses 
I forwarded to — MANAGER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Kiel 
London. The address list will be returned If necessary 

The latest day for receiving: Advertise- 
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CORRESPOflDEflCE. 

PLAVTB AND flowekb 

Lily of the Valley not flowering well 

(R .).—Your bed of Lily of the VaJiley 
which produces quantities of loaves in a 
thick mass but no flowers is presumably 
overcrowded with loots. When the leaves 
have died down take the roots up, dig into 
the bed some well-rotted manure, and re¬ 
plant, placing the strongest crowns about 
1J inches or 2 inches apart, and planting 
the weaker in a reserve bed. A mulching 
of old hotbed manure, just as the spikes 
are si mowing through the ground, will im¬ 
part vigour to the plants, as will an occa¬ 
sional watering with weak liquid manure; 
but the latter -should not be given while 
the bloom-spike® are being produced, or 
the perfume of the flowers is likely to 
suffer. If well attended to in the matter 
of watering and feeding, a bed in the sun 
should give as good results as one in the 
shade. 

Aspidistra leaves splitting (E. I?.)—No 
doubt your Aspidistra leafage is split¬ 
ting because the atmosphere in which 
the plant is kept is too hot or dry. The 
Aspidistra lakes a cool temperature, and 
from time to time to be either well sprinkled 
overhead or be sponged over with clean 
water. There is also the possibility that 
the roots are cramped in a pot that is too 
small. Of course, we cannot determine 
that, but it may be desirable for you to 
turn the plant out of its present pot and 
shift it into one that is clean and fully a 
size larger. Remove the old drainage from 
the ball, then repot, having first put some 
drainage, on which should bo laid a few 
jxieces of turfy soil, into the new pot. The 
soil should l>e two-thirds turfy loam, the 
rest being peat, well-decayed manure, and 
sand. Press the soil in firmly. 

Pelargoniums unhealthy (E. B .).—The 
disease which is attacking your Pelar¬ 
goniums is caused by a fungus, and some¬ 
times gives considerable trouble. Plains 
that have been highly fed or with an in¬ 
sufficient circulation of air are far more 
liable to its ravages than those grown 
under hardier conditions. Judging by the 
poor colour of the leaves sent, we should 
say that want of air is at the bottom of a 
good deal of vour trouble. It may be, 
too, that you have been giving the plants 
too much water a,t the roots, this being a 
frequent cause of the disease. With re¬ 
gard to the remedy, the leaves should lie 
MghtJy dusted with sulphur at the first 
sign of the disease, and a free circulation 
of air around the plants maintained. Avoid 
overcrowding, and allow a reasonable 
amount of sunshine to play on the plants. 
In this way the tissues of the leaves become 
hardened, and therefore better able to re¬ 
sist the attacks of the fungus. 

FRUIT. 

Mildewed Peaches (T. F .).—There is 
little doubt butf that the primary cause of 
your Peach tree becoming so badly mil¬ 
dewed is that the roots have got out of 
the good soil into a subsoil that is poor 
and devoid of plant food. We should cer¬ 
tainly, were the tree ours, unnail it next 
winter, lift it carefully, remove the sub¬ 
soil some 10 inches deep, throw into the 
bottom some old mortar rubble, on that 
the top soil, then add some fresh to fill the 
hole. Mix with that some wood ashes and 
fine bone dust, and just a little old hotbed 
manure. Then replant. Do this in Oc¬ 
tober. 

VEGETABLES. 

What is a good Vegetable Marrow? 

(P .).—Vegetable Marrows for exhibition 
should be young and uniform in size. In 
all cases judges should select those that are 
most suitable for the table when cooked. 
It is a great mistake to think that the 
largest are the best. Vegetable Marrows 
vary very much in sdee> so that no ^criterion 
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as to size can be set. They are at their 
best for cooking when quite small. 

Insect infested Cucumbers (Novice ).— 
The brown insects on - your Cucumber 
leave«s sent seem to have disappeared or 
withered up ere the leaves reached us, but 
we have no doubt that they were one of 
the forms of aphis. To destroy them you 
should fumigate your frame with Tobacco 
smoke thoroughly in the evening, leaving 
it to fill the place for fully an hour, then 
throwing it open and giving a good syring¬ 
ing. Fumigate whilst the foliage is dry. 
We infer from appearances, also, that the 
plants are infested with spider or thrips. 
To correct that trouble, well water the 1 
plants overhead, and shut up close for 
twentv-four hours, shading in the day. 
Do this twice a week. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The wood wasp (.Sirex gigantea) 
(C. S. H .).—The insect you send is the 
wood wasp (Sirex gigantea). It is a saw- 
fly, which lays its eggs in the trunks of 
Pines and Larches, where the grubs feed 
for some time. Tt sometime® emerges 
after the wood has l)een made up in^o ! 
furniture. 

Soot water (H .).—To have soot-water 
inoffensive it is be-st to place the soot, say 
a couple of pecks, in a coarse canvas bag, 
and then drop it into a tub containing ten 
gallons of water. Move the bag occasion¬ 
ally, and then, after three days, the liquid 
should fit for use. It would enhance 
the value of the liquid very much if a 
bushel of stable-droppings or a peck of 
flow Is’-droppings were put into another bag 
and also allowed to soak in the water. 
Then a really valuable liquid manure 
would be obtained. Or, if preferred, a 
pint of guano or other good a rtificial manure 
may be stirred into tlie tub. Soot-water 
alone is not a strong stimulant. 


BHORT REPLIES. 

E . P. S .—Wood ashes form an excellent 
manure for all garden crops, more espe¬ 
cially when added to an organic manure 
as dung or farmyard manure. Seeing you 
have kept them" dry, they will have lost 
none of their value. In the case of the i 
new Rose beds, we should mix them with | 
the manure you use for the new plantation 
of Roses. Wood ashes iuay be used in- | 
stead of lime ill the case of old gardens 
which have been heavilv manured in pre¬ 
vious years. Wood ashes will be found 
very useful in the case of almost every 
crop. See also article in a coming issue. 


NAMEB OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— D. Swift.—1, Cam¬ 
panula glomeirata d’ahurica; 2, Epilobium 
a nguisti folium ; 3, Leycesteria formosa ; 4, j 

Polygonum Brunonis.- G. J .—1, Heme- 

rocaUis flava; 2, The Gaper Spurge 

(Euphorbia Lathyris) ; 3, Tradesoantia vir- , 

giniana ; 4, Oxaliis floribunda.- M. H. R. 

—1, Ceutranthus rubor albus; 2, Olearia 
Gunniana; 3, SidoJcea malvioflora; 4, the 
Mock Orange (Philadelphus eomonanus). 

- L. IF.—1, Veronica Hulkcaua ; 2, Spirrea 

flageil'iformis; 3, Coronilla Emeru-s; 4, 

Staphylea coJcbioa.- M. T. G — 1, 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles; 2, Veronica 
Hulkeana; 3, Erigeron speciosus; 4, Heli- 

antbemum vulgare album.- B. M. —1, 

Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Phacelia tanace- 
tifolia; 3, Centaurea ragusina ; 4, Astran- | 
tia major. 1 —J . G. —1, Goat’s Rue(Ga!ega 

officinalis) ; 2, Aster Thoimsoni.- G. B. 

Reid. —We do not undertake to name weed® 

such as you send us.- It. Bay .—If we 

may judge from the poor photo, the 
riant represented is an Amaryllis, pro¬ 
bably A. formosassrima, and now known as 
Sprekelia formosiissima. The Grass is 
Dactyl!® glomerata variegata (the varie¬ 
gated Cocksfoot).- Skisdon. —Helichry- 

sum rosmarindfolium.- G. C. H .— 

Zephyranthes carinata. 


A chance for every reader.— Our readers 

are already conversant with the excellent 
system of free approval applied to spe- 
cialiM I >ooks bv the Waver lev’ Book Com¬ 
pany. A reference to our advertising: 
columns will serve to show that this firm Ls 
now repeating its offer of free examina¬ 
tion at home or in the office, for seven days 
clear, of the “ Wavea-ley Gardening for 
Amateurs.” If, at the end of the week, 
the inquirer decides that the work will next 
be helpful to him, all he has to do is to 
•send it Hack to the publishers. Owing to 
war conditions and restrictions, it has been 
impossible for the Waverley Book Com¬ 
pany to obtain supplies of “ Gardening far 
Amateurs ” for quite a long time. Now 
that fresh quantities are available, readers 
should send for a set of the work. Its four 
compact volumes cover every operation in 
modem gardening, answer every gar¬ 
dener’s doubts, and solve all his difficul¬ 
ties. The sections, running through the 
w’ork. on “Round the Year in the Gar¬ 
den,” explain gardening operations among 
the flowers, in the greenhouse, in the fruit 
garden, in the kitchen garden, etc., for 
every fortnight in the year, different direc¬ 
tions for gardening in the North and in 
tin* South of England being given wherever 
this is necessary. The sections on Rose¬ 
growing and Orchid culture w r ill be invalu¬ 
able. 


The HORTICULTURAL COLLECE 


Portable Building: Works Department, 
93, BATH ROAD, HOUNSLOW. 

Nearest atation, Heston— Hounblow (Diet. Rly.), 5 min. 



One, two, or three rooms. 
Bungalow, with or without 
verandah, or Pavilion; made 
in sections, bolts together, 
guaranteed weatherproof 
12 ft. by 8ft...I room ..£?9 15 
15ft. by 9 ft.. 1 ,. ..£37 19 

20 ft. by 12 ft... 2 rooms. £56 10 
30 ft. by 12 ft.. .3 „ ..£80 0 

Also makers of Garden and 
Motor Car Sheds, etc , etc. For 
Reach Huts, Bee advt. w.e. 
June 28th ; for Sleeping Huts, 
Office, or Tool Shed, see advt. w e. July 5th ; or send for 
details. 


No. 68. 

Please pay us a visit. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1919. 


JULY. 

July.26.—Sunbury, Wembley, and Alperton Horticultural 
Society. 

,, 29.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees (show 
of British-grown bulbs). 

,, 30.—Tetford and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31.—Maidenhead Horticultural Society. 


AUGUST. 

August 4.—Abergavenny Horticultural 8ociety (2 days) ; 

Lexden and Stanwny Cottagers' Horti¬ 
cultural 8ooiety's Show; Hertford Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 

„ 11—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

,, 13.—Vale of Conway Agricultural Society’s Horti¬ 

cultural 8how; Alton Horticultural 
Society. 

„ 16.—Wath Brow and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 26—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees; 

Rojal Horticultural and Arboricultural 
Society of Ireland. 

„ 30.— Southport Horticultural 8ociety. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 3.—Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Show. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees; 

National Dahlia Society; National Rose 
Autumn Show. 

„ 22.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee at Essex Hall. 

23.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 
Show. 

OCTOBER. 

October 6. — National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 
Committee, Essex HalL 

„ 7.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show of British- 

grown fruit. 

„ 20. — National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee. Essex HalL 

,, 21. - Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 4.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees ; 

National Chrysanthemum Society’s 8how; 
Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Horticultural 
8ociety (2 days). 

6.—West Ham and District Chrysanthemum 
Society (3 days). 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln'8 Inn Fields , London , W . C . t . 

Original firm 
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THOUGHTS AH& THIHGS OF THE GARDEN- 

STRAWBERRIES. 


The Pence celebrations being now over, we 
feel that we are in frout of more normal 
conditions, and must give our attention to 
those things pertaining to our permanent 
well-being. Favoured in other respects, 
we are also favoured by the weather, 
which invites us into the garden and com¬ 
mands us to work. For there is much to 
be done. Our gardens must once agpin 
become gardens as we used to know them ; 
our ideals must once again be worked out, 
and that desire for the aesthetlcal and 
beautiful, so refining and educational in 
itself, must be given full scope. 

At the end of the seventh month, when 
social tasks are imposed upon us, we 
must for the moment turn from the merely 
beautiful to that which is useful, and the 
cue feature of our garden which demands 
Instant attention is the Strawberry ixitcli. 
I say “ instant ” attention because I have 
ever found that from strong runners 
planted early in August the finest Straw¬ 
berries of the following season can be 
gathered. It used to be an accepted dic¬ 
tum that a Strawberry bed should stand 
three years, and that in the third year it 
was as prolific as in the second. In prac¬ 
tice, however—and I have nearly three 
acres of Strawberries—my experience is 
that it is more profitable to destroy a bed 
after the second season, and rely entirely 
upon maidens and second-season plants. 
There is a too great proportion of small 
fruits the third year, and, though I admit 
the usefulness of small fruits, I question if 
they are profitable. 

ii nm not speaking from a market point 
of view’, but that of a private grow r er. The 
huge berries of the first year, and the 
abundance of first-quality 'berries of the 
second year, are far more satisfactory for 
every purpose than the smaller productions 
of the third .year. So, then, as plants cost 
nothing, and the preparation of ground 
has been partly made by growing a crop 
of early Potatoes on it, it becomes econo¬ 
mical and convenient to make a new bed 
and destroy an equal-sized old bed every 
year. 

Assuming that the growing and lifting 
ot early Potatoes have left the soil free 
from weeds, it needs only to be deeply 
dug and lii>erally manured to be in full 
readiness for the plants. It should be 
trodden over once just to firm it down, 
without making it too solid, and when the 
plants are put in, not with a dibble, but 
with a trowel, the soil must be pressed 
closely about the roots. When a dibble is 
used there is alw^ay^si danger |f the 
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plants being suspended or of the roots 
being crumped, both of which evils are 
obviated by using a trowel, and seeing 
that the roots are spread out, and that 
they rest on a firm basis. 

The plants must be selected from fruit¬ 
ful maidens, and be well rooted, which 
they will be if the ground has been con¬ 
sistently hoed. I find no scarcity of really 
good plants that have come on since the 
June drought broke up, plants that I am 
sure will give a handsome return next 
June if the weather does not spoil their 
chance. In some years we have had io 
wait till September before runners are as 
good as they are this July, and this Is why 
I urge readers to take advantage of the 
favourable conditions and ensure next 
season’s crop now’. As to 

Varieties, the best all-round sort is, be¬ 
yond doubt, Royal Sovereign. It does 
well nearly everywhere. A heavier crop¬ 
per, though coarser and of low r er quality. 
Is Bedford Champion, the maidens of 
which will produce the very largest of 
fruits. Leader and Kentish Favourite, if 
not synonymous, are as nearly alike as 
possible--both are fine berries, handsome, 
of first-class quality, though somewhat 
susceptible to damp. They need fine 
weather. Sir Joseph Paxton is a survivor 
on sheer merit. I was growing this and 
President thirty-five years ago, and have 
never-found it. necessary to discard either. 
British Queen is still worthy of a place 
i:« small quantities, for It is the ideal 
Strawberry for flavour. Eleanor and 
Glvon’s Late prolong the Strawberry 
season by nearly a month, and for that 
reason are exceedingly useful. They do 
not always colour up fit for the table un¬ 
less they are gone over and turned from 
day to day when ripening. 

The distance at which Strawberries 
should be planted is a matter of opinion, 
but all agree that a foot apart is the mini¬ 
mum. My own practice is to plant in 
double rows at a foot from plant to plant, 
and also between the rows, then allow 18 
inches, and follow on with another double 
row. This allow’s plenty of space from 
which to gather the fruit, and also an 
alley along which the runners may be en¬ 
couraged to root. 

Only sufficient runners to supply the 
needs of a new bed should be allowed to 
grow, for they are a strain upon the 
plant, using up that vigour which .ought 
to be conserved for the next season’s fruit 
What we have to produce, or get the plants 
to produce, is a good stout crown, not a 
multitude of offsets. Given ordinary culti¬ 
vation and the proper attention, this may 
l>o achieved, and it is principally non-atten¬ 
tion to this that causes so many plants to 
produce a super-abundance of foliage and 
become infertile, F. J. F. 


jlotes of the Week. 

Importation of Dutch bulbs. — The 

Chamber of Horticulture, iu co-operation 
with the British Florists’ Federation, 
have secured from the Department of Im¬ 
port Restrictions an extension of the 
period in which licences to import Dutch 
bulbs may be obtained, from September 
1st, 1919, to December 31st, 1919, . 

Monarda didyma.— Apart from the pleas¬ 
ing aroma arising from its leaves under 
friction, this produces abundantly fine 
heads of scarlet flowers that are a long 
lime conspicuous iu the garden. The 
plant Is of the easiest culture, growing and 
flowering freely in auy garden soil. The 
above is perhaps the best of all this group. 

Oxalis enneaphylla, “ Wargrave 
variety.”—This is a very good plant. Last 
year it bloomed three times between July 
and November, and there is a fresh crop 
of flowers now in the middle of July. It 
grows on a slope at the foot of stoues, 
wiiere there is no direct sunshine except 
in Hie early morning and late in the after¬ 
noon.— E. Charles Buxton, JJettics-jj- 
C'ocd. 

Dianthus Heddewigi. —Improvement in 
this race of annuals has been very marked 
during recent years, particularly among 
tlie large self-coloured single forms. Sonic 
of the intense crimson shades are Very 
handsome, with blossoms each 3 inches or 
4 inches across. The double forms, on the 
other hand, are wanting in a variety of 
ways, and certainly by no means so effec¬ 
tive as the singles, these in large groups 
in the mixed border being very attractive. 

Hemerocallis aurantiaca major. —As a 
cut flower this is very fine, but In the open 
garden in a group it is the finest of all 
hardy plants at the present time. Hap¬ 
pily, too, it belongs to a group of the very 
.hardiest of garden flowers—a fact that 
must assist in rendering so valuable a 
plant doubly welcome. The blossoms are 
freely borne on stout stems, each head 
containing eight or ten of its buds to opeu 
in succession. 

Lilium Henry!.— Wo have iu this fine 
species what is so much wanted iu really 
good Lilies for the open garden—a com¬ 
bined vigour of constitution with great 
freedom of flowering. For such Lilies as 
are likely to prove of permanout value for 
tlie garden there is yet abundant room, 
and for British gardens generally these 
must needs jiossess the vigour, freedom, 
and general hardiness of the speciosum 
section, which Is perhaps the most ser¬ 
viceable in this respect. 

Forget-me-nots. —Although these flowers 
are devoid of perfume, they are indis¬ 
pensable for spring flowering. Such kiuds 
as Ruth Usher and Royal Blue may be 
forwarded in 4-inch pots in a cool green¬ 
house, in w’hlch they form pleasing pieces, 
and bloom w T ell in advance of others out 
of doors. Mjrpsotis dissitiflora, appre- 
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dated because of its hardiness, earliness, 
and depth of colour, may be similarly em¬ 
ployed. A third variety which makes 
useful potfuls is M. aipestrls Victoria, 
dwnrfor in growth but denser in panicle 
than M. dissltifiora.— A Scottish Oar- 

LENKR. 

Pyretbrums. -If speut blossoms and 
withered foliage be cut away without 
much further delay, an autumn crop of 
bloom may be exacted. This may be 
made more certain if, as the secondary 
growtli progresses, occasional waterings 
with liquid manure' can be afforded. 
Double sorts are very full and effective, 
but the taste for single Pyretlirums still 
grows. While in the case of the latter 
there are many excellent named varieties, 
a i>aeket of seed will give many plants of 
merit, selections from tfhlch will soon 
build up a collection equal to one formed 
by the purchase of named sorts.— 
W. McG. 

Coreopsis lanceolata.— For cutting l 
know of nothing more useful than this 
during the early summer mouths, its long 
and slender stems making it suitable alike 
for large or small vases. As a biennial it 
is very tine, and easily raised from seed. 
In good soil it grows quite 2 feet in height. 
In a mass it lias a very bright and telling 
effect, and supplies material for house de¬ 
coration In almost unlimited quantity. The 
blooms, too. last well in water, which can¬ 
not be said of many better-known and 
more popular flowers. Arranged with 
light foliage, such as Asparagus, or kept 
alone, the Cowers ore very pleasing, be¬ 
cause so very light and brightly coloured. 
—A. Q. 

Ornithogalum pyramidal©. —A number of 
the Ornithogalums, or Stars of Bethle¬ 
hem, become troublesome iu certain gar 
dens through their free seeding, and con¬ 
sequent invasion of the quarters intended 
for other plants. O. pyramidale is more 
free-from this failing thau a good many, 
while it is also one of the best, if not the 
best, of the hardy species. It comes from 
S.W. EuroiKJ, and has broad, strap-shaped 
leaves, which wither before the flowers 
come to perfection, and big pyramidal 
trusses of pure while flowers on stems a 
foot to 38 inches in height. It is a good 
grower almost anywhere, and some plants 
were most attractive in tbq middle of July 
in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Mon- 
reith.—S. Aknoit. 

Tropaolum speclosum.— Walking along 
one day many years ago, I came upon a 
man digging Potatoes in a roadside gar 
den in the North of Scotland. The hedge 
next the road was scarlet with the flowery 
of this Tropajolum, the thick, white roots 
coming up witli the Potatoes as they were 
being dug. I asked the man what he in¬ 
tended doing with these roots. “ Throw 
’em awa’,” was ills reply. lie gave me a 
bundle of them, with the following advice, 
*• Noo he carefu’ whaur ye pit them, as 
it is the warst weed yc can get into a 
gairden.” This it seemed to be in the gar¬ 
den referred to, but the same thing hap¬ 
pens throughout the North Country, 
though in gardens in the south it is the 
most capricious and stubborn of plants.— 
A. G. 

Annuals were once despised as garden 
flowers, but now are regarded in a dif¬ 
ferent light. It, is only with good cultiva¬ 
tion that the beauty of annual flowers is 
brought out, and that consists in a well- 
{prqpured soil and timely thinning to pre¬ 
vent a weakly growth. The other day we 
saw wide edgings of such beautiful things 
as the white and common Virginian Stock, 
the ( lovely blue jjemoph I la 


iusignls), Collinsla bicolor, now seldom 
seen, the golden yellow-flowered Bartonia 
aurea, wdiite Candytuft, blue Convolvulus 
minor, and Nemophlla discoldalis, pur- 
plisli-black, margined with white. There 
were many gay flowers growing hard by 
the annuals, but the>^did not outshlue 
what were once regarded as weedy rub¬ 
bish. 

Delphinium Conspicua. — Those who 
would like to possess one of the most 
beautiful of the Larkspurs should make a 
note of this for later planting. It is one 
of the moderately cheap ones as good 
sorts go to-day, and will, I think, disap¬ 
point no one. Well-established examples 
that have had nothing stronger than water 
have this sea.'-oil reached to upwards of 
CJ feet high, the central spikes 20 inches 
or so long, attended by a crowd of lateral 
fcpiikelets, the twain jointly responsible for 
a lengthy and most imposing display. The 
flowers are not so large individually as 
those of the newest varieties, but their 
rich corn flower-blue, with contrasting and 
conspicuous white centre, so makes for 
garden effect that from this standpoint I 
place the variety equal to even the best.— 
S. V. S. 

Cornflowers in masses.—I have seen 
nothing prettier in the way of hardy 
flowers this year than some large masses 
of Cornflowers in a cottager’s garden. It 
often happens that the happiest effects In 
the flower garden are obtained in a chance 
way, and in this instance the careless 
throwing about of some "plants with seeds 
on them in autumn gave a large number 
of seedlings, which were strong ere winter 
set in, and which increased exceedingly as 
the days grew longer. These plants have J 
for a long lime been a mass of charming . 
colour, and, as they have grown to a 
height of quite i feet, they are very effec¬ 
tive. Cornflowers sown in spring cannot 
compare with those sown in autumn, and | 
a few weakly isolated specimens give no 
true idea of the charms of this hardy 
flower when properly treated.—B. 

Campanula rhomboldalis. —This July- 
flowering Bellflower does not appear to be 
generally well known, and is not so fre¬ 
quently met with in good collections of, 
hardy plants as its merits justify. la 
effect, though of a quite distinct habit of 
growth, it is comparable to an enlarged 
C. rotuiulifolia, and particularly good and 
five flowering. The plant attains to 18 
inches high in quite ordinary soils, and 
when at its best in early July a group of 
it is most telling. The colour is deep 
viulet-blhc, 4i shade much wanted among 
dwarf-grow ing herbaceous lvrennials at 
almost any season. Like some others of 
the race, it is an excellent subject for a 
cool soil and almost sunless situation. It 
appears to revel in such, nwl,_ naturally, 
the flowering period is also prolonged. 
The plant otiers no diilicuity to The.‘culti¬ 
vator.—E. II. J. 

8ingle Hollyhocks in almost every shade 
of colour, and in some cases 9 feet and.3d 
feet high, now' produce a distinct effect in 
!ne garden. The rose, pink, and- white 
flowers are especially pleasing from a 
colour point of view r , and nojt less so,by 
their light and airy character as qpmparqd 
w ith the double forms. Travellers on. the 
railways entering London oannot fail to 
note the freedom with which the single 
Hollyhock is used in quite small gardens, 
and the many colours that amid the dirt 
and gloom of this great city are esj)oeially 
bright and cheerful. It is the single kinds 
that: are thus freely employed, and as they 
tower far above the boundary walls of 
many cottage gardens, they are very bright 
and cheerful. Any plant that will send 


up its flower-stem 6 feet or 8 feet high In 
smoky London cannot be ignored. Few 
plants coujd be more useful among shrubs 
in many London squares and gardens than 
Hollyhocks. 

Lilium Willmottae. —The Alder River 
Nursery Company has been showing this 
unique Lily remarkably well at some of 
the recent meetings of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, the fine examples at¬ 
tracting a good deal of attention. It was 
introduced but a few years ago from Wes¬ 
tern Iluiveh, and Is, without doubt, one of 
the most free flowering Lilies known to 
cultivation. The flowers, of the Turk’s 
cap lorm, and of a glistening minimum 
red colour, are produced on an in¬ 
florescence of almost pyramidal outline, a 
dozen to a score or more appearing on 
well-grown examples. The pedicels are of 
Sihnsiial length, and pendent, the twain 
responsible for a novel characteristic in 
t he genus Liliam. Well grown, the plants 
are J feet to 4 feet high, and when w*ell 
established highly ornamental. For 
planting in well-drained loam associated 
with sheltering shrubs and screened from 
the hottest sun, L. Willmottae Is one of 
the most satisfactory of Lilies.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Red Currant Littlecrcft Beauty.— For 

prodigality of fruiting, size of berry, length 
of raceme, rich colour, and tine flavour 
this remarkable novelty appears to stand 
alone In its class. High tribute to its 
merit and attractiveness was the dense 
throng which gathered around an exhibit 
of it sot up at the Royal Horticultural 
meeting on July 35th last by Mr. H. Clostv 
Orpington, who was not content to stage 
gathered fruits alone. Of high merit 
though these were, the generous display of 
cut branches, and not less the three-year- 
old trees in fruit, were more convincing 
still, affording, as these undoubtedly did, 
proof of the all-round excellence of the 
variety. In all probability it was the com¬ 
pleteness of the exhibit and its convincing 
nature that appealed as much as the abun¬ 
dance and brilliance of the shining fruits. 
Quite early in the day Mr. Banks, re¬ 
nowned for Ills exhibits and lectures con¬ 
cerning bottled fruits, secured some of the 
best dishes for his particular purpose, a 
further tribute, if such were needed, of the 
outstanding merit and excellence of the 
novelty in question. It is, indeed, a 
Currant for everybody—jam-maker and 
gardener alike.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Lilium regale. —This ks particularly fine 
at the moment of writing, plants of even 
moderate growth—viz., rather more than a 
jard high—crowned with half-a-dozen 
handsome, wondroiisly fragrant flower#— 
not a sickly or overjcowering fragrance of 
which many quickly tire —hut a rich per¬ 
fume which is all-pervading, and recog 
nised many yards away. It is essentially 
n gard<m idly, and one that has come to 
.stay, aad as such will be welcomed by all. 
In its vigorous constitution, graceful 
habit, imposing presence, freedom of 
flowering, and reliable garden attributes, 
41, is the. embodiment of the garden Lily 
for which British cultivators have craved 
for yearsf and now that its all-round 
merit Is assured too much cannot be made 
of iti A consistent and even a generous 
seeder, tens of thousands of its seedlings 
ai;e already on the way, and these, first 
flowering in their second or third year, 
are in large measure ripe for distribution. 
When presently they find their way into 
collect ions here and there, our gardens 
will, indeed, be enriched. The solid-look¬ 
ing trumiiets are of ivory-white tone 
stained with clear yellow near the base 
within, and heavily flushed with reddisl*- 
purple withopjLjrEi- ffLrrf F ' NKIXS ‘ 
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: HOSES. 

ROSE PRINCE OF WALES. I some foliage, anil large flowers to its 
This new Hybrid Tea, wbicli was given an liybrid offspring. Among these are al- 
Award of Merit when sl;ow r n by Mr. W. ready several beautiful garden plants, 
Easlea at the National Rose Society’s ex- j which suggest that the plant breeder wdio 
hibilion at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s , wishes to produce new r races of Roses able 
Park, will, we imagine, be largely growm ! to grow and flower successfully in the 
as time goes on. It is said to he a good j Northern States must combine Rosa rugose 
Rose for grouping. The blooms are of | and its hybrids with other hardy Roses, 
medium size, w ith broad petals and Rose breeders are singularly reticent about 
sweetly scented. The colour is rosy-sear- J the plants they have used in their work, 
let, and as seep very brilliant. One bloom I and there appear to be no printed records 
was singled out as the best Hybrid Tea in of the parentage of any of the rugosa 
the nurserymen’s class, but, being a new r hybrids with the exception of the tw r o 
Rose, it was not eligible for the Silver which have been raised in this Arboretum. 
Medal. One of the earliest of the rugosa hj'brids, 



Rose Prince of Wales , 


arbour, but can be best used to cover 
1 banks and the ground under other shrubs 
I or small trees. The two rugosa hybrids 
! raised by Daw'son at I he Arboret um have 
proved to be good garden plants. In habit, 
j Lady Duncan resembles R. rugosa repens 
alba, but the stems are not so stout ; it 
can be used as ground cover or trained 
on an arbour or trellis. The flowers are 
rather smaller than those of R. rugosa, 

| and pure pink, and the leaflets are smaller 
and very lustrous. This Rose was ob¬ 
tained by crossing Rosa rugosa with R. 
Wichuralana. The Arnold Rose, R. 
Arnoldiana, w r as raised by Daw r son by 
j crossing R. rugosa with the Hybrid Tea 
I Rose General Jacqueminot. It is a stout 
bush, with good foliage and large, bright 
j red, single flow'ers, and when in bloom 
perhaps the showiest of the Roses in the 
i shrub collection .—Arnold Arboretum. 
— 

Garden Pests md friends. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Destruction of red-spider.— This diminu¬ 
tive insect is one of the most troublesome 
pests that gardeners have to contend with, 
as it cannot be destroyed by fumigation 
like aphides. Its presence is invariably 
followed by much w’orsc consequences to 
the leaves of the plants it gets established 
on than with aphides. Many people are 
deterred from attempting the growth of 
such plants it is especially partial to, this 
necessarily limiting the variety present 
in greenhouses and conservatories during 
the summer months when it is most preva¬ 
lent. Yet this is a mistake, as where 
sulfieient means are taken from the spring 
onwards to prevent its ever getting a lodg¬ 
ment, there is no danger of any plant being 
injured through it. All that is necessary 
is a daily and sufficient use of the syringe 
with clean water, not simply sprinkling 
the upper sides of the leaves in the way 
too generally deemed suflieient, but which, 
in most cases, is wholly useless so far as 
keeping down the pest, W'hich instinot 
teaches, botli for protection and food, to 
keep on most plants almost entirely to the 
undersides of the leaves; consequent upon 
this, no amount of w T ater that only reaches 
the upper surface can affect it. This is 
one of those small matters in gardening 
that are so obvious to everyone who has 
any knowledge of insect life, so far as it 
affects plants, that it would seem all but 
unnecessary to mention it w r ere it not that 
little observation is needed to see that 
from neglecting to thoroughly wet the 
parts where the spider takes up its quar¬ 
ters, unlimited numbers of plants suffer 
in a w\ay that makes them more an eyesore 
than an ornament. 


THE RAMAN AS ROSE (ROSA 
RUGOSA). 

This is a native of the coast sand-dunes 
of North-Eastern Asia. The thick, dark 
green leaves seem able to resist the attacks 
of insects and the diseases which often 
discolour the lea\es of many Roses. The 
flowers of the typical wild plant from 
Japan are red, but there are varieties 
with pure white and with dear pink 
flowers. No other Rose Js so hardy as 
Rosa rugosa. and, left to itself, it. spfeads 
into grout thickets. No shrub is better 
suited to grow in exposed positions on the 
New England coast ; it grows equally well 
in the rich soli of the garden, and no other 
Rose is so valuable in this climate for 
making low hedges. Valuable as the 
Japanese Rosa rugostLims proved itself as 
a gardenjplant^ its djfeatesKva1ufJI J-aits 
ability to transmit \taJ holdineafcJnand- 


Madam Georges Ilruant, has pure white, 
semi-dauble flowers, which continue to 
open until the coming of frost. More dis- 
4iuet is the Rose named Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer. This is a large shrub, with large, 
nearly double, clustered pink flowers. The 
foliage and flowers show little rugosa in¬ 
fluence, but its vigour and hardiness are 
probably derived from the Japanese 
parent. NoVa Zemljln Is a white-flowered 
si>ort. of this Rose. At least, twenty other 
European hybrids of Rosa rugosa have 
received names. Some of these are not 
distinct, and others have little to recom¬ 
mend them as garden plants. In England 
standards With weeping branches have 
been successfully grown by budding this 
Rose on the tall stems of other Roses, and 
it. would probably prove one of the har¬ 
diest standard Roses which could be growm 
here. It can be trained over a fence or 


Big bud in Black Currants.— With refer¬ 
ence to the query from Mrs. Addison-Scott 
as to the strength at which Quassia should 
be used for spraying bushes infested with 
tlie Currant gall mite, I use Bentley’s 
Compound Quassia extract at the strength 
advised on the tins, and find it most effec¬ 
tive. I would recommend every grow’er of 
Black Currants who lias trouble with mite 
to try the spring and early summer spray¬ 
ings. They are a certain cure for this pest, 
and I have seen bushes completely cleared 
by the method I advised in a previous note. 
My ow’n bushes, once badly infested, are 
now r clean and healthy. I have, of course, 
some hushes that are not sprayed, but 
these are allowed to remain a mass of mite 
for experimental purposes. There is abso¬ 
lutely n<* doubt w hatever about the efficacy 
of spraying, and I have no hesitation in 
advising peopIdritpriak-^rMti— George M. 
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IXORAS. 

With the scarcity of fuel, which appears 
likoly to get worse instead of better, it is 
probable that a great many stove plants 
will gradually drop out of cultivation. The 
Ixoras are likely to share the fate of many 
others, though they are particularly use 
ful, coming into bloom as they do when 
the bulk of spring-flowering subjects is 
Hast. In the days when large specimen 
plants were extensively grown, Ixoras al¬ 
ways were to the fore. While they can be 
grown as good-sized bushes, satisfactory 
flowering examples may be had in pots 
from 5 inches to 8 inches in diameter. 
Given a suitable temperature, Ixoras are 
not at all difficult to grow. They may be 
si ruck from cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots put into a mixture of peat and sand, 
and plunged in a close propagating case 
where a gentle bottom heat is maintained. 
When struck, the potting compost may be j 
made up of two parts peat to one part 
loam, with a liberal sprinkling of silver 
sand. As the plants get larger, the soil 
must be in a fairly rough state, being 
broken into pieces with the hand, and not 
sifted. The young plants may be stopped 
when necessary in order to induce a busily 
habit. Ovenpotting must be guarded 
against. Care, too, should be taken that 
the atmosphere is not too dry, otherwise 
thrips are apt to attack the leaves, which 
they soon disfigure. A liberal use of the 
syringe-will keep these pests in check. If 
mealy-bug once attacks the plants, it is 
extremely difficult to eradicate. Paraffin 
emulsion is a first-rate insecticide, but even 
when that has been used it is a good plan 
to keep a bottle of methylated spirit 
handy, to be applied with a small brush 
directly any of this pest puts in an ap¬ 
pearance. This spirit dissolves the woolly 
f overing and destroys the insects under¬ 
neath, without injuring the plants. 

- There are many kinds, but through most 
of them there runs a strong family like¬ 
ness. Some good ones are acuminata, 
white, fragrant flowers; aurantiaca, 
orange-red ; coccinea lutea, clear yellow, 
very distinct ; Dixiana, orange ; Prince of 
Orange, bright orange ; Pilgrim!, orange- 
scarlet, shaded crimson ; sanguinea, crim¬ 
son, shaded violet ; Westi, pink, deepening 
to rose; and Willlamsi, reddish-salmon. To 
these must be added the tall-growing Ixorn 
macrothyrsa, or Duffi, as It is more gene¬ 
rally called. It is very distinct, being of a 
vigorous, upright habit of growth, clothed, 
in strong examples, with Willow-like leaves 
each nearly a foot long, and of a deep 
green tint. The flowers, borne in huge 
heads, are of a brilliant crimson colour. 
It is useless to attempt forming a bushy 
plant of this Ixorn, as can be done In the 
case of the others, for the finest heads are 
produced only on the tall, upright shoots. 

K R. W. 


SCHIZANTHUS FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

This delightful annual is well adapted for 
pots, the best results being undoubtedly 
obtained by making a sowing in August or 
early September. The forme of Schizau- 
thus usually grown are the grandiflorus 
hybrids, which are dw r arf, large-flow r ered, 
and compact in habit, while they contain a 
wide range of showy and effective colours. 
S. Wisetonensis, which produces flowers of 
delicate shades of white, pink, rose, and 
crimson, is also suitable for pots. These 
charming plantsfare almos f ^i^qijpensable 




where a supply of flowers has to be kept up 
for the greenhouse, w’hile they are usefuf 
for the dwelling-house, and invaluable for 
cutting. A suitable compost in which to 
sow the seeds consists of leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand in equal parts. Pans or pots 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage material and then filled with 
soil, making it fairly firm and very fine <»n 
the surface. Give a thorough watering, 
and after allowing the pans to drain for a 
few hours the seeds may be sown. Place 
in a cool greenhouse and cover with a sheet 
of glass, wdiieh should be turned every 
morning. If the sun is hot, shade w’itb a 
piece of paper until germination takes 
place, w-hich is usually jn about eight days. 
Gradually expose the seedlings to full sun¬ 
light and grow them as near the roof-glass 
as possible. When the seedlings have 
made two or three rough leaves prick them 
off into 2-inch or 2£-inch pots, placing three 
seedlings in each. At this stage a cold- 
frame is the best place for them, and when 
the seedlings are re-established remove the 
lights, which should remain off except 
during very wet weather. As the plants 
grow r they may be pinched, and thus form 
the beginning of nice busby plants. When 
the small pots are filled with roots repot 
into others 5 inches or f» Inches in diameter, 
using a mixture of good fibrous loam three 
liarts and one part leaf-mould. A 5-ineh 
potful-of bonemeul to every bushel of the 
compost will be beneficial. 

Throughout the growing period the 
Schizanthus must be kept cool, with ample 
light and air, or the plants will become 
w r eak and leggy, and present anything but 
a pleasing appearance. However grown, 
they will need some kind of support, and 
twigs from an old Birch Broom are often 
employed for this purpose, but such work 
ought alw’ays to be done heatly. If large 
plants are needed, a further repotfing must 
be carried out and the growths still 
pinched, but bore the growler must lie 
guided by his requirements. I usually put 
a few of the best plants into S-inch pots, 
and pinch out the tops of the strong 
growihs, the remainder being in G-ineli 
pots in which the plants flower a w’eek or 
tw T o in advance of the others. Careful 
watering is essential at all times. When 
the pots are filled with roots an alternate 
watering with liquid manure, soot-water, 
or a sprinkling of some reliable fertiliser 
may be given with advantage. Few insect 
pests trouble Schizanthus, but should 
greenfly appear, vaporise the house at 
once. Clarkias are also splendid for pots, 
and require almost Identical treatment as 
the above. I usually grow Firefly (bright 
rose-crimson), Salmon Queen (salmon- 
pink), Scarlet Beauty (orange-scarlet), and 
Queen Mary. T. W. B. 


FUCHSIA SUNRAY. 

The reminiscences of some old-time Fuch¬ 
sias on page 3G0 were very interesting. 
Like your correspondent, J. Cornhill, 
with the advent of that distinct variety 
Sunray I expected that It w’ould prove to 
be the forerunner of a new race. For 
some years I raised a number of seedling 
Fuchsias in quest of new varieties. In 
w hich I was so far successful In obtaining 
some that have now become standard 
kinds. All attempts with Sunray, either 
as a pollen or seed parent, ended in failure, 
for, though I got a few seeds, none of the 
progeny showed any signs of variegation, 
either in the first or second generation. 
The same measure of non-success attended 


my attempts with the white-flowered Coun¬ 
tess ’of Aberdeen. To those unacquainted 
with Fuchsia Sunray, it may be mentioned 
that in habit and other features it in a 
counterpart, of the ordinary florists* varie¬ 
ties, but the leaves are marked in an irre¬ 
gular manner with green, cream, and 
pink. Out of doors, and under the influence 
of the sun and air, the pink changes to 
quite a bright crimson hue. At one place 
with which I was familiar, large, old 
plants of this were plunged outside during 
the summer, and very effective they al¬ 
ways were. With the exception of a 
variety of Fuchsia gracilis, Sunray is the 
only variegated-leaved kind that has be¬ 
come generally grown. A variety with a 
dohble white corolla and the leaves mar¬ 
gined with white was at one time grown 
under the name of Rainbow, but its con¬ 
stitution w f as so poor that it soon dropped 
out of cultivation. The variegated-leaved 
variety of Fuchsia gracilis is an exceed¬ 
ingly pretty plant, of free growth, and 
With clear, decided variegation. The 
rather small leaves are heavily margined 
with cream, which with exposure becomes 
suffused with red. Either as dw'arf or tall 
plants, this Fuchsia Is seen to considerable 
advantage wdien planted out during the 
summer. The variety Countess of Aber¬ 
deen above alluded to is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to a white-flowered Fuchsia that 
w*e have. It attracted a good deal of at¬ 
tention when first sent out. In order to 
obtain the whitest flowers, the plants 
should be grown in a shaded structure. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Regal Pelargoniums.— The article on 
Regal Pelargoniums (page 359) was par¬ 
ticularly interesting to me, as in days gone 
by I had a great deal to do with this sec¬ 
tion of Pelargoniums. The first of the race 
was Queen Victoria, sent out hv the late 
Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, in 1874. Th; 
price charged w’as one guinea a plant, and 
there was a great demand for it, even at 
w’hat apiiears to be viewed from present- 
day prices an outrageous figure. As far as 
individual flowers are concerned. Queen 
Victoria is still one of Ihe best, but the 
habit of the plant is somewhat leggy. The 
blooms are of a bright vermilion, edged 
with white, with a maroon blotch in the 
upper segments. Another of the same 
race—Beauty of Oxton, with particularly 
dark-eolourcd flowers—was sent out In the 
following year. This was mentioned by 
jour correspondent, and also Dr. Masters, 
quite an old kind. Captain Raikes is an¬ 
other of the older varieties, and a very 
good one. As these Regal Pelargoniums 
l»ecame popular so quickly, a great many 
varieties were sent out that could not pro¬ 
perly be regarded ns members of that sec¬ 
tion, but w*ould more correctly be classed 
with the decorative varieties.—T. W. 

Fuchsias. —-Early Fuchsias now ceasing 
to be effective ought to be cut over fairly 
hand, with a view' to the production of cut¬ 
tings. I think August is the l>est month 
in wiiich to begin the propagation of 
Fuchsias, and by cutting back now% plenty 
of useful young stuff is produced before 
August is loo far advanced. Water spar¬ 
ingly for a time after cutting back. 

Cinerarias.-— The earliest batch has now 
been potted into 5-inch pcits. These are 
placed under a north wall and covered by 
spare sashes placed at an angle with the 
wall. The most promising of the C. stel- 
lata family may ultimately bloom in 9-inch 
pots, but the bulk of them, and all the C. 
gnandi flora family, will flower sufficient!? 
well in pots 8 inches in diameter. Careful 
watering is essential in the case of 
Cinerarias. 
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DENDRORIUM AUREUM. 

The pleasant fragrance (Primrose-scented) 
of the flowers of this lend an additional 
charm to the plant. D. aureum is not tall- 
growing, an average specimen being from 
1 foot to 1G inches high. The flowers are 
produced freely from the nodes of the 
previous year s pseudo-bulbs, the sepals 
and petals cream colour, while the buff- 
yellow lip is streaked with reddish-purple. 
On newly-imported plants flowers are often 
produced on two and even three-year-okl 
pseudo-bulbs. If needed, this Orchid can 
be had In bloom during January and 
February, but early spring is the usual 
time for it to bloom. It is said to be one 
of the most, widely distributed of all Den- 
drobiums, and was first sent to this coun¬ 
try by Gibson in 1837 from the Khasia 
Hills. It hhs also been found in Assam, 
Ceylon, Nepnnl, the Madras Presidency, 
Moulmein, and the Philippine Islands. 


removed to the coolest end of the house, 
where they will receive more sunlight and 
air. Water should be afforded in fair 
quantities until the new growth is 
thoroughly matured, when the plants 
undergo a period of rest where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall below 50 degs. Fa hr. 
Only give sufficient water to prevent any 
undue shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 

_T. W. B. 

DISAS. 

These constitute a charming group of cool- 
house Orchids, and, although the species 
in cultivation are few, the hybrids ob¬ 
tained from them, make up the deficiencj’, 
both in number and variety. The prin- 
cii*il secies Is the scarlet-flowered D. 
grandiflorn. imported plants of which de¬ 
teriorate after a few years. On one occa¬ 
sion I fertilised flowers of D. grandiflora 


nary flowerpots or deep pans prove suit¬ 
able receptacles, and may i>e filled to one- 
fourth of their depth m illi drainage mate¬ 
rial. A suitable looting medium consists 
of good fibrous loam, with a small portion 
of Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum Moss 
added. The compost may be used in a 
lumpy condition, and made fairly firm 
about the roots. The last layer should 
consist of clean, living Sphagnum Moss, 
which will keep the roots cool and moist. 
Healthy specimens should be given a pot 
two sizes larger, the tubers and roots being 
disturbed as little as possible. Large 
plants which have flowered freely, and, in 
consequence, are pushing up a number of 
weak growths, must be divided and the 
pieces placed in small pots. A sprinkling 
of crushed crocks may be Incorporated 
with the soil, and with care they will soon 
be re-established and make healthy 
(plants. 

The best position for Disas is the coolest 
end of the Odontoglossum-liouse, imme¬ 
diately below a ventilator, which must be 
open more or less both day and night, for 



Dendrobium aureum . 


There are several hybrids, all of which 
inherit the fragrance of I). aureum. 

Culture.— The best time for repotting is 
about April, or whenever the new growths 
show' signs of forming roots at the base. 
Pots or pans are the most suitable recep¬ 
tacles, the latter being chosen if the plants 
are suspended from the roof. The compost 
should be made up of good fibrous peat or 
Osmunda fibre three parts, and one part 
Sphagnum Moss, the whole cut up fairly 
fine and all the dusty particles sifted out. 
A sprinkling of crushed crocks may be 
added. After having been repotted, extra 
care with the water-can will be necessary 
or the new shoot will decay. A low’ tem¬ 
perature with the atmosphere heavily 
charged with moisture will also cause the 
new growths to damp off and the leaves on 
the pseudo-bulbs to become slotted. A 
minimum temperature of GO degs. Fahr. is 
recommended, with a rise of 10 degs. or 
15 degs. during the day with sun-heat. 
Admit air on all favourable occasions, but 
avoid cold draughts, and use the blinds 
during the middle of the day whenever the 
sun is strong. Towards the end of the 
summer some of tb^"pfnnte v/111-blve|com¬ 
pleted’ their grbw’t W. rg fajtie jc- j4(jyld be 


with its own pollen, and raised a number , 
ot seedlings They possessed more vigour 
than the parent, came tolerably true to 
type, and continued in good health, at 
least, while under my charge. Another 
desirable species is Dracemosa, which has 
rose-purple flow’ers ; and then w’e have the 
small-flow’ered D. triputaloldes, with its 
white flushed w r ith rose-pink blooms. From 
1 ). grandiflora and D. racemosa w r e get the 
hybrid D. Veilchi. Then w’e have D. 
Kewensis, D. Langleyemsis, and D. Luna, 
the last the most easily grown of all the 
Disas, and for this reason should be re¬ 
presented wherever cool Orchids are 
grown. A more recent addition is D. 
Black!. As the parentage of this is D. 
grandiflora and L>. Luna, it. should prove 
amenable to general cultivation. 

Disas produce their flower-scapes during 
the summer months, and when these are 
removed the plants undergo a short period 
of rest. From tills remark it must not be 
understood that they are dried off, w T ater 
only being given when the soil becomes 
tolerably dry. In a few w’eeks new’ 
growths will be visible around the base of 
the old flow’er-splke, and at this stage the 
annual repotting should take place. Ordi- 


this group of Orchids enjoy an abundance 
of fresh air Plunge the i>ots in Moss or 
any moisture-holding material which will 
k<*ep the roots moist, and water will be 
needed less frequently. For a few’ weeks 
after having been disturbed water must be 
afforded very sparingly, or the roots will 
decay ; but, once root action becomes 
vigorous, and the days begin to lengthen 
more, water will lx? necessary. Whenever 
the sun is bright and hot, a light spray 
overhead will be beneficial, and shade will 
a iso be necessary during the greater part 
of the day. 

For some time I w’as somew’hat puz¬ 
zled why the tips of the leaves decayed, 
and this I eventually discovered was 
caused by fumigation. Aftenvards the 
plants were removed to another structure 
when the house was vaporised, and the 
trouble did not occur again. Thrips are 
occasionally present, but these are easily 
destroyed by spraying with a solution of 
some reliable insecticide, or dipping the 
plants in a similar mixture. When the 
latter is adopted, lay the plants on their 
sides for a time, to allow’ the insecticide to 
drain drv. : -'rigiral from 
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POTATO NOTES. 

Tiie season, so far as it lias gone, lias been 
one of contrasts- bitter cold and excessive 
heat, prolonged drought, and incessant 
rain, it is little wonder, therefore, if 
Potato growers begin to feel a little un¬ 
easy as to the ultimate prospect of the 
crop. So far, there is little to complain 
of in respect of the earlier kinds now in 
use, or fit for use. Another year confirms 
me more strongly than ever in a view 
which I have always held—that Beauty of 
Hebron has, as an all round early Potato, 
lew equals. The variety is not only early, 
but it is a heavy cropi>er, the individual 
tubers of good size, and the flavour quite 
good. For some seasons an exhaustive 
trial was given to May Queen. This Is, 
undoubtedly a good variety, hut it is not 
everybody’s-Potato. By this I mean that 
those avIio wish for a fairly good return 
in addition to earliness will not long remain 
faithful to May Queen. At every root—or 
such is my exiierience—there may be found 


quite set; in-short, the tubers have the 
api>enranee of those which have been lifted 
and allowed to lie in the sun for some 
hours. I have never known this sterling 
Potato to act in a similar way previously, 
and to me Its behaviour is puzzling. 
Favourite varieties in this district are 


lay the seed Fotato on the manure and 
cover, wjth earth. I allow plenty of room 
—2 feet C» inches between the drills—and 
got heavy crops of good sized Potatoes. 
When well sprouted and planted early 
they are fit to dig before any disease can 
injure them, but one gets little disease by 
this method. Artificial manure alone, 
without grass or hay, will not answer as a 
regular thing. I have experimented sutli- 
clently to prove that fact. For one thing, 
the hay or grass keeps the moisture in the 
I soil, and I think this is its priucliial use and 
I the chief reason of its virtue. Boses and 
I Clematises do very well with me on this 
system. The Clematises are on their own 
roots and are very vigorous. I am not an 
extensive grower, but I have tried several 
sorts, and all do very well. Whether the 
liny is fresh or partly decayed makes little 
or no difference to Potatoes.—W. J. 
Farmer, Iledruth , Cornwall . 

First early Potato crop.— 1 The drought 
during May, which was more or less 
general throughout England, did not have 
such an adverse ofToct on the yields of 
early Potatoes In Cornwall as was at oho 
time expected The chief varieties grown 


Puritnu and Epicure. Of the two the j W ere May Queen and Sharpie's Express, 


former is tile more dei'endnble sort, Epi¬ 
cure, when grown from home-saved tubers 


w ith a few Duke of York in. the Pepzance 
district. The crops, though not providing 


ever a series of years, ultimately degene- j ] a rge yields, have generally given satisfae- 


rating. Nor does it appear to endure dry j tj (m to the growers. Ninety-fold and 
•weather w’ell, some crops I have seen : Epicure raised In Cheshire, Lancashire, 
being quite ri]>e in respect of haulm, while | an(1 Scotland have yielded only fair crops, 
the tuliers are not more than half the j ])Ut they wero marketed in excellent con- 
iimiul size. % W. McG. ! tfitlon. This season first early varieties 

lialmac , Kirl'cudbriyht. immune from wart disease were more ex- 

_ ; tensively planted than in previous years, 

____ and highly satlsfg/Mory croi>s of Snowdrop. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. Witch Hill, and Edzell Blue have been 

Treatment of Asparagus beds.—I have raised. This last carried rather a large 
not cut any Asparagus at all this year, as haulm for a first early. Another immune 
I thought the beds wore getting exhausted, I first early variety which has yielded satis- 
and would be better of a rest. The Aspara- | factory crops is Dargill Early. It is a new 


from three to four fine tubers (when lift- *' us tim ‘ w strong shoots, and looked seedling, with foliage of the Aslileaf type, 
ing commences) of quite a good size, but. I V<T - V healthy m ntl well, but to my dismay The tubers are yellow in flesh, and of good 
the remainder are useless for table. Nor j nn Incompetent gardener has cut them all quality. 

does May Queen, in this district, justify ( * ovvn *° now T —three mouths Vegetable garden. —Early Potatoes, as 

it a name w r hen grown hi the open, for 1 ,0 ° 80011 • reason * ie &* V0R * s * 0 f>re- W€ jj as ©allies, hay© come along 

have not found it anv earlier than Beauty V011 t them from weakening themselves by > veJ y rapidly, and are ready for moulding 
of Hebron, and it cannot be lifted profit- seeding. What treatment would be best. up This is done by means of admail gar- 
ably till June is well advanced, oven under for them now? Aie they Irretrievably den plough, which is eoi&ily drawn by 
the nmst f.nvnnmhle r-omlit Ioiir ruined?— G. C. M., A 7 . 1 two boys, aiul which makes an excellent 


docs May Queen, in this district, justify 


up. This i<s done by means of a^small gar- 

nbly till June is well advanced, even under I lor rnem nowr Are l,ie y lrreinevaniy den plough, which is easily drawn by 
the most favourable conditions. Begard- mined?— G. C. M., A 7 . j two boys, and which makes an excellent 

ing Edzell Blue, a variety which has [It is unfortunate the growths have been j speedy job. Keep the surface ot 
loomed largely in the public eye lately, it cut down so late in the season, as the new J^vecretflfies" 

is not by any means a favourite of mine, shoots will hardly have time ,to become * t8 checks evaporation: 

it is no earlier than many varieties al- fully d<weloped and ripened by the end of \ n loo ^ OI . comparatively loose, soil, the 
ready In cultivation, nor is it a heavier the autumn unless the latter should be hoc is t ^ e implement, but where it is 
emptier. The colour is objectionable when fine and warm. Tlx* best thing you can fi rm the fork may be used/ It is not much 
cooked, the linge of blue, or purple, which do under the circumstances Is as soon as u , se solving Marrow Peas after this date— 
remains rendering the tubers unattractive, new growths push lip to feed them either a.t any rale, in this district—boat early 
Had Edzell Blue possessed nn exception- with liquid manure or a fertiliser (than round-seeded varieties can be sown till the 
ally fine flavour, Its colour would have which nothing is more suitable than fish middle of Juno with fair prospects of suc- 
been of secondary Importance. This, how- guano) to encourage them to grow T as cess in the average year. Put out more 
ever, it does not possess, and, while one is st rongly as possible. A sprinkling of the B Missions, including Cauliflowers and lirur;- 
Jotli to criticise adversely, my own view last-named, or a watering with liquid se-s Sprout*. V 1 'V c ff? 

is that « variety which has manure every fortnight until the to,® have Fr^Xrl'nl S 11 1 weather he verv 


' and specdv job. Keep the surface of 
. breaks and borders stirred up. This en- 
j courages the growth of young vegetables, 
prevents weeds, and checks evaporation. 


sols Sprouts. Mulching, in the case of 
previous plantings, will save much labour 
in watering should the weather lie very 


merely “caught on,' and which might become fully grown, will suffice. Also lfat M js “ thc ca30 liere at ttie tim6 of 
quite well have been done without. Time 1 take care not to let the bods become in- wr i t j ng Liquid manure nowadays is none 
Will show whetlier my criticism is justi- tested with weeds. As every growth too plentiful, but where there ‘is any to 
tied. One of the most disappointing should be prevented from becoming dam- spare it will be appreciated by Asparagus 
breaks during the present season is one aged by high winds, drive in a stake by bods if cutting bias ceased.—W. McG. 
occupied by Midlothian Early. Planted the side of each of the strongest at least. Onions -Whether it is due to long 


breaks during the present season is one 
occupied by Midlothian Early. Planted 
at the same lime as Beauty of Hebron, 
and side by side with the latter, Mid¬ 
lothian Early appears to have either sus- 


Onions. —Whether it 


due to long 


and tie them thereto. The fertiliser named | perils G f drought or to adverse weather 
can he obtained from any dealer in garden j n bout (he time c f sowing, it is certain that 


sundries. As only just enough on each occa- 


tained a check of some kind or to be un- sion to merely colour the surface is re- 


the Onion maggot has worked considerable 
havoc this year among beds of spring-sown 


suited by the manure given, or by the soil | qulred, you will thus gain an idea as to the plants, n nd those who last August took the 


in which it grows. Be the cause what it quantity to purchase.] 


may, the haulm is dwarf—stunted were, \ Manuring. — Simply because stable la ting themselves on the promise of a good 
lierhaps, a better word—for at times a manure is not. obtainable I have for the last crop. It is well known that rarely, if ever, 
variety may grow less robustly than usual ; seven years used Grass or hay and artl- will the Onion fly attack a bed of auturnn- 
and yet be healthy, and the foliage of Mid- fidal manures for a IT purposes. I find that sown plants. To avoid this a sowing of 
loth la u Early certainly does not betoken they answer very well, particularly for autumn Onions as well as a spring sowing 
health. On lifting a root or two the other Potatoes; indeed, I think there is nothing is advisable. Where early crops have been 
ilay for inspection, the tubers, while ap- better for the latter. I open a trench, put gathered there Onions should be sown with- 


preenution to sow seed are now congratu¬ 
lating themselves on the promise of a good 


parent ly all right, are smaller than they Grass or hay in the bottom, sprinkle the 
ought to be, and Uws.skiu appears to be ! superphosphate, potash, etc., on that, and j 

Digitized by tjOOQl0 


out further manuring, preferably in drills. 
-Tov™suAR 0r|g|rla| from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH IRISES. 
After planting, these should be encou¬ 
raged to make root growth, this being 
greatly facilitated by a corering of leaves 
or loose Pine branches in hard, frosty 
weather. This applies more or less to ail 


(Iris xiphioides) Irises are more largely 
grown in gardens than any of the other spe¬ 
cies, and the perfection reached by raisers 
of these new varieties in the marvellous 
colours and markings, and the curious 
blends and blotchlngs, entitles them to a 


English winter and wet summer much bet¬ 
ter than the others The name English 
Iris seems to have been applied to I. 
xiphioides in the very early days of bulb 
culture It is a native of the Pyrenees, 
with a very limited distribution, and it 
appears that the bulbs were introduced 
from there to Bristol and thence to Hol¬ 
land, where it was called English Iris. It 
is a most charming summer bulb : tlie in¬ 
tense blues, the pure whites, and the 



English Irises in various colours. 


bulbous species, and even in the case of 
the English and Spanish races of bulbous 
Irises, we have seen many tine beds and 
groups destroyed by frost, the result of 
too early planting Too early planting 
causes the foliage of the Spanish Iris to 
brown and wither at flowering time. This 
may be to a great extent avoided by plant¬ 
ing in the latter end oH^eptember or early 
in October instead of in Airaisl./4llpl> the 
Spanish (Iris' xiShilto/ andt English 


first place amongst hardy bulbs. They are 
not only more easily grown, but they are 
less subject to disease than, for instance, 
the forms of I reticulata, which simply 
refuse to grow at all in some localities, 
and, although this disease may be some¬ 
what retarded by lifting and careful stor¬ 
ing, it is very difficult, to eradicate, and in 
wet seasons carries llie bulbs off by the 
thousand. The English Irises are more 
robust, and withstand the rigour of an 


various markings and blotchlngs of the 
Powers arc extremely effective in groups, 
and never fail lo attract attention. 

Flowering at tlie end of June and during 
July, the English Irises come in when mosr 
of the oilier Irises are over, and a bed of 
their large flowers is beautiful for several 
weeks, their strong spikes mostly carrying 
two or more flowers, in all shades of 
white, blue, ‘-HhS 1 Fb&dl'sh-purple, some 
spIashptVl^djstrealpjd^ others wtth clear, 
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' decided colours, formidable rivals to the 
Iris Kamipferi. which they closely re¬ 
semble in shape and pose of flower, but of 
dfrarfer habit. They are quite hardy in 
light soil, with plenty of sand round the 
bulbs. They Increase rapidly, and are 
best taken up and divided about every two 
years, at the beginning of August, when 
the bulbs are qt rest. Starting again into 
growth early, they should not be planted 
after the middle of November, otherwise 
success will be less certain. 


HARDY BULBOUS FLOWERS IN 
MASSES. 

The practice commonly foUpwed of dotting 
hardy bulbs among the ordinary occupants 
of the herbaceous border is hot calculated' 
to convey a true idea of their value. 6ne 
good breadth of Snowdro|w or Daffodils 
will produce a much finer effect than the 
same number of bulbs will give if distri¬ 
buted over a larger area* of ground. Wo 
have only to note the pleasing effect of our 
own spring-flowering bulbs where they are 
growing naturally to be convinced that this 
is the best plan to adopt. Scillas, 
Tritelelas, and similar things of lowly 
growth do not show to great advantage in 
email clumps, but when seen flowering in 
large masses they are very effective. There 
are few more pleasing floral pictures than 
where the early spring sun lights up a 
good breadth of the Siberian Squill. 

An advantage not to be lost sight of in 
thus grouping hardy bulbs is that one 
always knows exactly where they are. 
When they are dotted about among the 
miscellaneous occupants of the borders 
their exact whereabouts is often forgotten, 
and during the annual clennlng and digging 
they are apt to be destroyed. When 
borders are being dug I have frequently 
seen a wdiole spadeful of bulbs turned up. 
This Is not at all the treatment that bulbs 
like, and is often the cause of the rather 
mysterious disappearances that occur w T ith 
this class of hardy plants. I am acquainted 
with the owner of a garden who for some 
years has made hardy flower culture a 
speciality, and the money that he has ex¬ 
pended in the purchase of hardy bulbs 
would have stocked five or six such gar¬ 
dens had they got anything like fair treat¬ 
ment after planting. Most of them were 
planted among or in the front of shrubs, 
and when the annual digging takes place 
the bulbs are ruthlessly destroyed. Unless 
a workman is fully impressed with the 
necessity for great caution when digging 
among hardy bulbs he is sure to injure 
some of them, unless large white painted 
labels are used, in which case a garden 
looks like a miniature cemetery. In small 
gardens it is generally practicable to set 
aside a corner for bulbous plants, where, 
no digging being allowed and a top-dress¬ 
ing of rotten manure given annually, they 
will increase and make a fine display at 
their appointed time. There is another ad¬ 
vantage in growing bulbous plants by 
themselves that ought not to be overlooked. 
A great many of them come from countries 
where the average amount of sunshine is 
considerably in excess of wdiat we get in 
this country. As the capability of a plant 
to resist the combined influences of Cold 
and wet in a great measure depends on its 
maturity in the autumn, it is evident that 
in many instances bulbous plants do not 
get a fair chance when crowded amongst 
other things. The soil around them can¬ 
not get so warm and dry as when there is 
nothing in the way of vegetation to keep 
off the sun and parching air. Some bulbous 
plants, such as the-Galoehorti, require to 

b0 f t[4 l 0t a f'Of^ own » i 


or they are almost sure to suffer greatly 
in winter. Many kinds of Daffodils, such 
as the white Trumpet kinds, Narcissus 
Bulbocodium, and bulbous-rooted Irises, 
etc., belong to this category. In mauy gar¬ 
dens where this class of plants now fails 
they w'ould in all probability succeed if the 
bulbs w'ere sufficiently ripened after flower¬ 
ing. Well-ripened bulbs will assuredly 
bloom better than such as have not re¬ 
ceived the benefit of the most favourable 
cllmatal influences. B. S. 


HANGING BASKETS. 

Wii^dP yoir recommend for hanging bns- 
’!cet#SH* outdoor work, and how T should I 
arrange? I have not much to select from 
—Tradescantln, Lobelia, Asparagus Spren- 
geri and A. plumosus, Hart’s-tongue 
Ferns, and annuals.— Stapleton O’Farrell. 

[Hanging baskets for outdoor decoration 
look best when something of an erect 
habit, such as Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Marguerites, and, coming to foliage 
plants. Lady Plymouth Pelargonium, 
w f hich has handsome, cut-leaved,variegated 
foliage, small or medium-sized variegated 
Yuccas, aud, in a fairly shaded position, 
Asplenhnn bulblferum, the last a green¬ 
house Fern, planted in the centre. 
Asjmrngus Sprengeri, if the plants are 
young and compact, as well as Hart’s- 
tongue Ferns, if established and well fur¬ 
nished with fronds, may also be used in 
the same way. The other variety of As¬ 
paragus you name is more suitable for 
planting round the margins and allowed to 
bang down, and the same with regard to 
the Trndesqgntias. If the baskets are of 
any width, they may require from three 
to live plants to fill them properly. The 
Lobelia, and whatever else you may have 
of a suitable nature, should, of course, bo 
planted round the margin of the baskets, 
and allowed to trail over. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are of great service for this 
purpose, and the same with regard to 
some of the varieties of the Tuberous 
Begonias, such ns Lafayette and 
Lloydi? As you do not name the species 
of annuals you have at disposal for 
the filling of the baskets, we are unable to 
assist you on this point. To suip up, we 
fail to see bow you are to make an effec¬ 
tive arrangement with the material you 
have at command, and therefore strongly 
recommend you to obtain some, if not 
all, of the different subjects we name 
to enable you to do so, as no great number 
would be required, neither would the out¬ 
lay be costly If the Yuccas are excepted.] 


PLANTING THE NANKEEN LILY. 

“ An Amateur op Hardy Flowers ” in¬ 
quires at p. 244 concerning the planting of 
this Lily, ami I regret not having replied 
earlier to his question. The point raised 
by your correspondent is “ Should it not 
be planted almost as early as L. enndi- 
dum? ” The answer is in the negative, 
there being, so far as my experience goes, 
no reason for so doing, though there may 
he advanced more than one reason for 
planting it at a later date than is neces¬ 
sary for the Madenna Lily, which, indeed, 
Is the only Lily—if we omit such as L. 
eximlum and others of the L. longiflorum 
set—whose new basal growth practically 
synchronises with the fading of the 
flow’ers, and wdth it a certain measure of 
new root activity. Iu order to ensure get¬ 
ting both leaf and growth and new roots 
intact—t.e., before they issue from the 
bulb—it is desirable that the planting of 
the Madonna Lily be completed as soon 
after flowering is over as possible. In the 
case of the Nankeen Lily, no early leaf 


growth is made, and, as far as I have ob¬ 
served, now root activity is deferred for 
some weeks, hence the need for dealing 
with it early does not arise. I consider 
September-October excellent for plant¬ 
ing it. 

In 191S, some planted at the end of tlie 
latter month showed but little sign of 
lateral root-fibre activity, while the new 
basal roots, the chief builders of growth 
and bulb, were not In sight. To the 
planter the season of new root growth ac¬ 
tivity in many Lilies Is Important, an un¬ 
erring finger-post, indeed, that cannot with 
impunity be ignored. Planting done in 
advance of the issue of new basal roots 
possesses a value not to be overestimated, 
haring regard always to the maturing of 
the bulb. The late October planted bulbs 
of 1918 referred to have now, in the third 
-week of May, growths 4 feet high, with 
promise of a good flowering later. They 
were planted fully G inches deep, and all¬ 
ot her year should acquit themselves well. 

' - / E. H. Jenkins. 


SUPPORTING THE GROWTHS OF 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 

How best to support the growths of some 
of the hardy perennials * is a question 
which often troubles cultivators of these 
plants. To those well versed in their re¬ 
quirements It is always an operation occu¬ 
pying a considerable amount of time, be¬ 
sides calling for a knowledge of the habits 
of the plants and a display of tact and 
judgment, so that they may not be ren¬ 
dered unsightly objects in the garden. It 
w’ould be hard to conceive anything more 
objectionable to the eye than that of bind¬ 
ing the growths of a large plant In be¬ 
tween three or four stakes by means of 
passing string or bast round the outside, 
the whole then resembling a faggot of tree 
branches.- Not only are the natural habit 
and grace of the plant destroyed, but the 
shoots being crowded so close together the 
leaves soon turn yellow, and the centre of 
the plant becomes bare. Again, as a 
means of support it Is not safe, as if the 
fastenings give way at any place the whole 
collapses. A plant that requires no tying 
is always more pleasing to look upon than 
one for which several slakes and mauy 
ties must be used if we would preserve It 
from being broken and spoilt by storms of 
wind and rain. The Japafi Anemone (A. 
japoniea) and Newman’s Cone-flower (Rud- 
beckia Newmiani) no doubt owe some of 
their popularity to their independence of 
any artificial means of support, and many 
persons haie a great partiality for plants 
which will grow and bloom well without 
the aid of stakes. However, the number 
of good things for w hich some kind of sup¬ 
port is needful is so great, that we cannot 
afford to dispense wdth them, and a plant 
“ well tied ” certainly looks better than 
one which has been left to fall about in a 
shapeless mass. The stukes for the pur¬ 
pose should always have the bark left pn, 
and be stout enough to support the shoots 
without lookingclumsy. For the strongest- 
growdng species, such as Delphiniums, 
lielianthuses, tall Asters, etc., stakes 
about 1J inches in diameter at the base, 
and from 5 feet to 0 feet In length, will be 
suitable. For a strong clump of Del¬ 
phiniums with, say, five shoots, three 
slakes should be sufficient, the strongest 
shoot having one, to which It must be 
neatly secured wdth matting in about three 
places. The other and smaller strikes may 
be tied two to each stake. Plants of a 
more busliy habit, such as Asters, Rud- 
becklas, Chrysanthemums, etc., may have 
three or more shoots fastened to one 
stake, but only the : main shoots should be 
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lied, all the side shoots being left loose. 
The stakes should be firmly inserted In the 
ground, and the lies, without binding the 
stems too tightly, must be strong and 
secure. A. G. 


THE SWAN RIVER DAISY 
(Braohycome iberjwfolia). 

This, if given a warm, sunny spot, is a 
chancing- annual for the open ground, 
while It may be easily grown in pots, and 
Is thus equally valuable for the green¬ 
house. It forms a much-branched plant 
whose - slender shoots are furnished with 
light, pinnate foliage. The Daisy-like 
flowers are of a delightful lilac or lavender 
shade, with a darker centre. When grown 
in jiots, care should be taken that the 
young plants have plenty of light and air, 
otherwise they become drawn, and w’hen 
this happens a good deal of their beauty is 
lost. When growm in (he open, it is less 


varying considerably in size and colouring. 
I hear it is a large meadow, and the plants 
fairly well distributed all over it, but I 
cannot make out at present whence the 
local name lias been derived. Perhaps 
some Gardening reader interested in such 
things may throw a little light on its de¬ 
rivation. 

The various forms of Fritillary are 
popular and common in the neighbourhood, 
and there are few T cottage gardens without 
big clumps, especially of several varieties 
of F. imperials. The deep, cool, rather 
heavy loam suits this admirably, and one 
often comes across clumps well over 4 feet 
in height with fine bold flowers. I saw 
the other day, in a neighbouring garden, 
many'clumps of this, faced with different 
forms of F. latifolia, and it struck me as 

very pleasing and effective. „ ^ ~ 

lii. 15. o. 

Hard wick. 



The Sivan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidi/olia). 


than a foot in height but completely hides 
the ground with its flowers, which are ex¬ 
tremely pretty when seen near at hand, 
and distinctly effective in the distance. 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN THE MEADOW. 
In various parts of the country one comes 
into contact at different seasons of the year 
with certain plants growing wild that are 
generally accepted as garden flowers. I 
have already noted in this district. 
Peta sites fra grans and Salvia Sclarea 
(Clary), and another came under my notice I 
in tlie early part of June in two or 
three forms of Fritillaria Meleagris. A 
few w'eeks ago the children of the village 
informed me they w r ere going to a certain 
meadow on the second Sunday in May, as | 
was their invariable custom, to gather 
Crawcups. and, on expressing a wish to see 
them, found it wa^ the abov^-named 

flowe &i gftfzl'J’l: »0iC bDt ! 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wallflowers.—Two years ago, when wo 
experienced a very severe winter—severe, 
esj>ecially, as regards frost—thousands of 
Wallflowers perished. I refer, of course, 
to the cultivated plants, as in many In¬ 
stances old specimens and those resulting 
from naturally dropped seeds survived. 
The cu It iva ted pin n t s we re k i 1 led ; the 
medium-sized and very slocky plants were 
crippled, but bore a number of flowers ; 
the smaller and more wiry specimens being 
scarcely injured. I am, of course, re¬ 
ferring to plants grown in my own and 
surrounding districts. We had only a 
smali snowfall, and wdiere the plants w’ere 
protected by heavy layers of snow during 
the most severe frosts they fared better. 
Many amateurs put off sowing seeds of 
Wallflowers till July, and even later, and 
unduly coddle the plants. I strongly urge 
the inexperienced cultivator to sow 7 * seeds 


as soon as possible in the open border, 
selecting an open position, w T ell breaking 
up the soil, and then firming it thoroughly 
if it be of a light nature. Draw shallow 
drills 0 inches npnrt, and sow 7 the seeds 
Aery thinly in them. If the soil be very 
dry, rour water in the open drills, but do 
not water after the seeds are covered. 
Transplant the young seedlings to another 
prepared nursery bed 0 inches apart each 
way. Do not make the soil too rich. In 
the autumn, directly the summer occu¬ 
pants have been cleared from the beds, 
transfer the Wallflowers to them. It is 
very rare indeed that manure is needed. 
IL the soil is poor, I would prefer to re¬ 
move a barrowdoad from each medium¬ 
sized bed and replace it with good soil 
I lTom another quarter. Firmness of the 
rooting medium is very essential to suc¬ 
cess. There are now’ many colours among 
Wallflowers, but I t hink we all like to have 
a proponderanee of the good old dark red 
and clear yellow sorts.--G. G. B. 

Bellflowers for various positions.— As an 

all-round garden plant there are few more 
widely growm than the Campanulas, and 
whether w r e consider them in the light of 
border plants or as tenants of the rock 
garden, they are universal favourites. To 
the enthusiast in rock gardens the alpine 
section of Campanulas is a never-ending 
source of delight, and yields lovely masses 
of colour in the niches and crevices for 
months together. Nor can w’e forget their 
usefulness in other ways, as subjects for 
window-boxes and baskets, and for pot cul¬ 
ture in cool houses. Neither can we leave 
out of our calculation for a display in June 
and July that other and showy member of 
the family the Canterbury Bell. To keep 
up to the first quality standard it is neces¬ 
sary, particularly in the case of the taller 
border sorts, to divide the roots at stated 
intervals. Omission to do this mostly re¬ 
sults in the centre shoots becoming weakly 
and drawn, with blossoms of an indifferent 
character. The secret of success with 
Campanulas lies largely with the grower 
in giving each plant plenty of room and in 
keeping each clump to a moderate size. 
Some of the dw’arf sorts, like Riverslea 
turbinata, G. F. Wilson, and portenschla- 
giana, make handsome edging plants, and 
in this connection may be considered per¬ 
manent except for the need for division 
now r and again.— Leahurst. 

Polyanthuses. —Tho.se should have a long 
season of growth in the best conditions 
possible. Rabbits are very fond of Wall¬ 
flowers and many other kinds of plants, 
and where there is danger of loss from this 
source protection must be given. But, for¬ 
tunately, Polyanthuses and Primroses are 
quite safe. New 7 seeds of the Polyanthus 
germinate quickly, and the resultant 
young plants grow’ rapidly in suitable soil. 
Sow the seeds in cold frames— with the 
lights off—or in the open borders. Trans¬ 
plant the seedlings wdiile they are small 
into nursery beds, but be extra careful in 
lifting the seedlings, or some damage mav 
be done to their roots. Each tiny seedling 
possessor, a long tap-root, which grows 
rapidly after the first small root has 
l>een formed. If the tap-root be broken off 
through the violent pulling up of the seed¬ 
ling, a serious check to growdh occurs. 
Raise up the soil with the aid of a hand 
t rowel, fork, or w r ooden label, and so retain 
the long root intact. At the subsequent ro- 
plantings the same amount of care is not 
needed, as fibrous roots in abundance will 
have grown. Avoid ovorerow’ding, and 
keep the foliage free from aphides, and 
splendid resu^pj : -m^ reasonably ex- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


florists for cut-flower purposes. It Is In 
1 'ull bloom about June 29th. 

Banntere sends* up long, stout branches, 

I on which ore borne numerous dusters of 


NEW MOCK-ORANGES. 

The chief value of the Mock-Oranges lies 
in their showy white blossoms, which in 
many species, forms, and hybrids are 
strongly fragrant, and they flower mostly 
in June and early July. The different spe¬ 
cies and forms that have been commonly 
sold in nurseries for many years are ex¬ 
cellent shrubs for border plantations, as 
1 hey grow rapidly, and form an important 
screen in a short time. Phlladelphuses are 
not particular about soil, any well-drained 
soil, heavy or light, suiting them. They 
should be pruned on the same principle 
as Deutzias— i.e., cut out the old flowering 
sprays and old wood any time during 
)lie dormant season. 

Like Deutzias and the Lilacs, the Phila- 
dclpliuses have been much improved by 
M. Leinoine (of Nancy, France), through 
hybridising. The first important cross to 
attract attention was between Philadel¬ 
phia coronarlus, an old inhabitant of gar¬ 
dens—probably the best known of all—a 
native of the Caucasus, and P. micro- 
phyllus, a small-leaved shrub, a native of 
the Rocky Mountain region. This form 
was named Iveinoinei, and has been grow¬ 
ing in our parks for twenty-six years. A 
large number of hybrid progeny followed 
this break, and many of them are lovely 
garden plants. {Several showy hybrid 
forms, the pa rentage of which is extremely 
doubtful, have appeared during recent 
years. M. Leinoine, as far as I am aware, 
has not stated the parentage of n number 
of these. It seems that some species other 
than P. eoronarius and P. microphyllus 
must have been employed, as the new 
hybrids do not agree with either of the 
species. 

In addition to these hybrids, the two fol¬ 
lowing species are excellent garden 
plants: — 

I’HI LA DELPHI’S PUIIPURAJ9CKNS, a I1CW Spe-. 

ties from Western China Introduced by 
L. II. Wilson. Our plants have been raised 
from seeds received from Dr. C. S. Sar¬ 
gent about eight or nine years since, and 
they are now about 0 feeL In height. The 
brunches are spreading and somewhat 
arching, and from them are produced 
numerous branch lets about 4 inches long, 
which l>oar terminal racemes of five or six 
pure white, fragrant, almost bell-sliaped 
blossoms. In this feature It Is distinct 
from most'Phlladelphuses, as (he flowers 
are generally ‘flat or flattisli. The calyx 
surrounding the blossoms is dark purplish- 
red. It blossoms about June 21st, and is 
worthy of a place In all gardens. 

Pmr .ADEi.ruus microphyllus, which lias 
been mentioned previously as a hybrid 
1 a rent, is a native of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. It lias been In cultivation for a 
good many years, but is still rare in gar¬ 
dens. With us, after seventeen years, it 
does not exceed 4 feet to 4J feet in height. 
1 ! forms a dense bush, the slender branches 
partly spreading, but mostly upright. The 
young branches have a decidedly deep 
brownish-red colour in winter. The light 
green-colourcd leaves are very small, and 
hardly ever exceed three-fourths of an 
inch long and a quarter of an Inch wide. 
The profuse, small white, fragrant blos¬ 
soms are borne on fragile branclilets. It 
is usually in bloom about June 25th. 


Some of the Choice Hybrids. 

Alratke has slender branches, and, judg¬ 
ing by present appearances, will not grow 
more than 4 feet to Ji^eet high. The pure 
white double flowers, souietii^ep Inclined 


to be semi-double, are borne _ in large 
pa hided clusters, and are produced in 
great profusion. It flowers about June 
29th. 

Avalwciie is a most graceful shrub, at¬ 
taining a height of 5 feet to G feet., with 
whlp-like, slender branches, and mostly 
erect. It has smallish, lanceolate leaves, • 
and the jxirehtagc of Plilladolphus micro- 
phyllus can readily be detected. It bears 
numerous small clusters of handsome, 
single, fragrant flowers about June 2Gth. 

Dame Blanche is a neat, compact, low- 
growing form, with erect branches and 
smallish leaves. It lias semi-double, very 
fragrant flowers, the petals somewhat fim¬ 
briated. After a good many years’ growth 
It does not attain over 3 feet to 4 feet. It 
flowers about June 29th. 

Mante\u d’iieumixe does not grow more 
than 2 feet to 24 feet; let ben or twelve years. 
The branches have a spreadtngLfijibit. It 
has small leaves, and shows in rent age 
strongly, In .the foliage, of I’.-microphyl¬ 
lus. It bcaf& double-to sead-double pure 
white flowm-sTn from all 

the steins. It blossoms ahojit June 13th. 
Tills Is such a neat, small shrub that it 
should appeal strongly jo many people. 

Mont Blanc is a free-branching form, ! 
with slender,'ascending stems, and attains 
a height of 5 feet. It bears a -wealth of 
pure white, fragrant blossoms, and flowers 
about June 13th. . 

Pavilion Blanc is a beautiful form. It 
grows about 5 feet high, and produces clus¬ 
ters of pure white, single flowers In great 
abundance, spaced well a]art. It blos¬ 
soms about June 20t h to 25th, and is a little 
later than some of the hybrids of the same 
(parents. 

Virginal is perhaps what a Frenchman j 
would call “piece dc resistance” among 
nil Mock-Oranges. It certainly is a cyno¬ 
sure when In full bloom. It lias attained 
a height of 7 feet w ith us, aud the stems j 
are stout and vigorous. The white, fra¬ 
grant flowers are borne in rich, luxurious 
clusters, and so profusely that the branches 
Laid under tlielr weight of bloom. The 
flowers are described as double in the ori¬ 
ginal description, but the blooms on our 
plants are mostly semi-double, and occa¬ 
sional blossoms are Inclined to be almost 
single. It was iu full bloom here on June 
29th in 191G. 

Voie Lactee is a showy, distinct form. 
Ic grows 5 feet to 0 feet high, with erect 
stems. The branches are thickly covered 
with racemes of four to five clustered blos¬ 
soms, pure white, 2 inches across. The 
Itetals are distinctly rounded, and very 
fragrant. It blooms about June 21st. This 
Is said to be a hybrid between Philadel¬ 
phia nepnlensls and P. microphyllus. It 
does not show*, how T ever, any of the 
parentage of Phlladelplius microphyllus. 

Insignis was the first-known hybrid 
amongst Phlladelphuses. It was raised 
in France, possibly in the sixties of the 
last century, by Monsieur A. Billard. It 
is a large-growing plant, and has showy 
single flowers. It is Important, because 
it is one of Hie latest to bloom. It was in 
flower in 1915 on July 12th. 

Argentine Is a most, singular form, and 
distinct from all other hybrids. It has 
erect branches, and lias the appearance of 
being a medium-sized shrub. The large 
double white blossoms, which are about 
2 inches in diameter, are produced in im¬ 
mense clnsters, suggesting snowballs. It 
would seem to recommend itself to the 


three to four large, pure white, semi* 
double flowers, which are two and two- 
fifths inches across. This is a remarkably 
showy form, and blossoms about June 
12 th. 

Glacier is a form that will appeal to 
many people. It lias erect, stout stems, 
and It appears as if it might remain a 
medium-sized bush. The flowers are 
double, and are in dense clusters on thickly 
set pa nicies. The blooms are so thickly 
packed together that they present a snow¬ 
ball effect. It Is in full bloom about July 
12 th. 

Rosace Is a singularly handsome-flower¬ 
ing form. It sends up slender, flexible 
.steins G feet to 7 feet high, on which are 
borne numerous clusters of pure white, 
fragrant flowers, two and four-fifths inches 
across, suggesting somewhat the appear¬ 
ance of n Rose. R was In full flower with 
us on June 29th in 191G. 

A Group with Reddish Colour, rut Tender. 

A few years ago an interesting group of 
small-sized hybrid Phlladelphuses, which 
showed purplish-red, or rosy-red, in 
greater or less degree, toward the lower 
juris of the petals, was introduced by M. 
liOinoine. The beginning of this group of 
hybrids was obtained through crossing 
Phlladelplius Coulter!, a .Mexican species 
having a purplish-red spot at the base of 
t lie flower, with Pbiladelphus microphyllus 
already described. P. Coulteri does not 
grow* naturally north of Mexico, and pro- 
1 ably would not stand our winters. The 
first hybrid thus obtained was named 

Fantasie, which showed a pale rose tinge 
at the base of the petals. Tills was fol¬ 
lowed by a much more beautiful form (the 
result of crossing Fantasie with Coulteri), 
named 

P. purpureo-macclatits. The lower parts 
of the j iet a Is showed prominent rosy-red 
markings, and it made a distinct Impres¬ 
sion in some nursery circles in this coun¬ 
try when It first appeared. I remember 
how enthusiastic the late John Charlton, 
in his day a well-known Rochester nur¬ 
seryman and a great lover of plants, was 
in describing this new plant to me some 
time before 1 saw* It. We now have in our 
collection T. purpureo-maculatus, Etoile 
Rose, Sirene, Romeo, and SybiUe. These 
forms show* varying degrees of pinkish- 
rod, rosy-red, and purplish-red In greater 
or less extent tow'ard the base of the blos¬ 
soms, which are borne In one to three at 
the ends of fragile branehlets, but they 
lire frequently solitary. The branches in 
the different hybrids are slender, and none 
of them at the present time exceed 2| feet 
in height. There is no doubt that these 
forms are a little tender, and require to be 
planted In sheltered positions. They are 
doing nicely with us, and we regard them 
as very dainty, choice garden plants. They 
flower usually about the first w*eek in July. 
—John Dunbar, in The Garden Magazine. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Variegation In the Norse Chestnut.— 

Variegation In the case of trees, the foliage 
of which is naturally green, is generally 
held to presage ill-health, but where only 
a i>ortion of the tree is affected, and 
affected annually, it would, perhaps, eeem 
to indicate something In the way of a sport. 
Such easvs, if not of common occurrence, 
are by no means rare, and are hot con¬ 
fined to any particular species. There is 
here an Elm which every year throws 
variegated foliage on one particular “part 
of the tree, but the effect is dingy and not 
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berries, so that the latter . shall not be 
spoilt through.being splashed with dirt. 

Apart from its value When ripe, Whin- 
barn’s Industry (here figured) is a first 
r ile variety for gathering green. Espe¬ 
cially is it Valuable when large quantities 
of small green berries are required for 
bottling. It is a very prolific variety, and, 
In addition, is a sure and heavy cropper. 
The berries, red in colour when ripe, are 
of good size, and, if not of the highest 
flavour, are yet of very fair quality. 

VALUE OF WOOD ASHES. 

(Reply to “ E. P. S.”) 

The value of wood ashes in gardens, both 
for fruit and vegetable growing, cannot be 
overestimated, particularly where the soil 
\i inclined to be heavy. They then not 
only act a.4 a fertiliser, but also as valuable 
agents in raising the temperature of such 
soils, besides oiierating in a beneficial man¬ 
ner in keeping them o;>cn, and so render¬ 
ing them more easily worked. On lighter 
soils wood ashes are also serviceable, only 
in a less degree, because the lighter the. 
character of the staple the less need is 
there for their application generally, the 
exceptions being in cases where wireworm J 
and maggot are troublesome and where 


orchard-house trees when mixed with 
other Ingredients, also for Pines and 
Tomatoes. Wood ashes are also useful in 
the eradication of Moss on lawns. ! 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

rigs failing.— I am sending herewith 
some figs. Can you help me as to treat¬ 
ment of the tree? It Is about ten years 
old, and showed fruit freely last year and 
this, but It all fell off while I was away 
three weeks from home. Was it the cold 
spell, or wlmt? The crop looked most pro¬ 
mising when I left home. I have seen 
figs growing In all nuts of Euroi>e and ' 
Asia, and always thought they would fruit 
anywhere and under all circumstances. 
The soil is sandy, and not very rich.— ■ 
J. W. H. 

[The cause of the Figs failing to come 
to maturity is doubtless due to the roots 
of the tree having got out. of control and 
encouraging a rank condition of growth; 
tlie result being the tree cast its fruit in j 
tlie manner described. The remedy Is to ! 
shorten all roots back to within 3 feet or j 
4 feet of the stem, aud, to prevent a re- ; 
currence of the trouble, to surround them j 
either^vitli a wall of ramp of brick rub- j 
bisli and old mortar some 9 inches to 12 
inches in width. In either case, It will lie 


cept two tw igs on the wall just behind the 
standard, which have withered In the same 
way. The set has been peculiarly heavy. 
—Leo. 

[Judging by the appearance of the speci¬ 
men piece of wood you forward, we should 
incline to the opinlou that the tree In 
question has been allowed to become dry 
at the'roots, and that the foliage became 
or a result infested with red spider. Then, 
when the insecticide you name—of which 
we have no experience—was applied, the 
young wood and foliage succumbed. The 
draught from the ventilator would not bring 
about the death of the wood and leaves. 
Another explanation may be that the cause 
of death is due to a collapse of the stock, 
seeing that you speak of it as having a 
“ narrow stem,” which, strictly speaking, 
means that slock and scion have failed to 
swell together, aud become of nearly an 
equal circumference. When there is a 
great disparity in regard to this, it is not 
unusual for the tree to collapse, particu¬ 
larly if the stock is unhealthy. When the 
swelling of the stock does not keep pace 
with that of the scion, most growers slit 
the bark of the former longitudinally on 
either side of the stem, which, if the stock 
is in a healthy condition, has the desired 
effect. Stocks when in this condition are 
what are termed hidebound.] 


the soil lias become nothing but a mass of 
bumus from repeated and heavy dressings 
of manure. This latter is often found to 
be the case where Oie soil is anything but 
light, arid, although the presence of so 
much humus is not then quite so detri¬ 
mental, both in this and the former in¬ 
stance the soil would be greatly benefited 
by the application of a good dressing of 
wood ashes for a season or two instead of 
manure. These wood ashes, containing as 
they do a considerable amount of car¬ 
bonate of potash—the quantity varying ac¬ 
cording to the materials used at the time 
of burning--sweeten humus-laden soils, so 
to speak, and counteract the evils arising 
from a too, free use of organic manures. 
Again, the more charcoal the ashes con¬ 
tain, the more,is their value enhanced, as 
tiiis takes up and retains moisture, which 
is' thus stored ready, as it were, for ab¬ 
sorption by the roots of both plants and 
trees, as the case may be, when they come 
into contact with it. 

On wireworm and maggot-infested soils 
wood ashes are of special value, as they 
greatly assist in getting rid of the trouble¬ 
some pests if their application Is steadily 
persisted in. They should then be applied. 
ns a surface-dressing at the time the seeds 


necessary to build the wall or make the j 
ramp from 2J feet to 3 feet in depth. As • 
the opening of a trench will be necessary j 
to get at tlie roots, It should be done so j 
that the construction of either wall or 
ramp can he effected without a further re- | 
ihoval of soil being necessary.] ; 

Vine Black Hamburgh in cool-house; no | 
heat.— Should the foliage be thinned? i 
Laterals are well stopped, but there is a j 
lot of foliage, very healthy. I syringe 
morning and night, and give plenty of air. J 
Should any be left on at night? The 
berries are swelling well and are well 
thinned. Should manure-water be given 
to roots on outside border now-?— Alice G. 
Addams-Williams. 

[The foliage should certainly not be 
thinned oh the Black Hamburgh Vines, as 
the Grapes will iu due course colour pro¬ 
perly, although much shaded by the 
former. We are, of course, assuming that 
the leaves have had ample space to be¬ 
come fully developed and are not crowded. 
The syringing of the foliage should be dis¬ 
continued, otherwise the Grapes will be 
void of bloom, to say nothing of their being 
spotted or marked-should the water used 
contain lime or any other deposit. A 
chink of air may be left on at the top of 


The fruit outlook.— 1 The fruit crop at the 
moment promises to be good, but not ab¬ 
normal, and iu many districts it Js 
threatened seriously by the caterpillars of 
the winter moth and the lackey moth and 
the Apple blossom weevil. These enemies 
of the fruit-grower have, during the past 
fortnight, made great headway iu the 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester area, 
one of the most important fruit-growing 
districts of the country. Orchards where 
grease-banding was not practised and 
winter spraying was neglected through 
lack of labour or other cause are suffering 
badly from caterpillars and otber insects. 
The Food Production Department Com¬ 
missioner for this region mentions, by the 
way, that the beneficial effect of the spray¬ 
ing of certain orcliards carried out by the 
Worcestershire Horticultural Subcom¬ 
mittee is very marked. Iu another Import¬ 
ant fruit district, that covered by Carnbs., 
Hunts, and the Isle of Ely, there are also 
bad caterpillar attacks, and a certain 
amount of damage is also reported from 
Surrey. Fortunately, although there have 
been many cold nights during the past 
month, the dryness of the air lias saved 
the fruit crops from injury by frost. The 
dry weather has also been favourable, on 


are sown, in addition to giving the plot a 
good dressing when digging, taking care to 
incorporate them well with the staple. For 
sowing in Potato drills after the planting 
Is finished and before closing in the drills, 
they are of the utmost service, and act as 
a first-rate fertiliser. For getting rid o f 
fly on the seed-beds of all the Brassica 
tribe, nothing can equal wood ashes, only 
they must be allied in a dry state, while 
they can also be used on Turnips with 
similar effects. 

The use of wood ashes in connection 
with fruit-growing is also well know’n. 
Here they are valuable in many w r ays, but 
principally for incorporating w’ith other 
constituents when forming new* fruit-tree j 
borders. They are also used for mixing | 
W'ith new' compost in transplanting of fruit 
trees when it Is necessary to place some 
new soil over and round about the roots. 
As a surface-dressing for fruit-tree borders 
wood ashes play an important part, as, In 
addition to their rendering valuable inanu- 
rial aid, they also heighten the colour of 
the fruit. Again, they may be used with 
excellent effect inutile pot culture of 
Digitized by C 


the vinery in fine, warm weather, both now' 
as w'ell as when.the Grapes are colouring. 
You may certainly give the outside border 
liquid manure diluted according to its 
strength, but before doing so ascertain 
whether the soil is approaching a dry con¬ 
dition and in need of moisture, otherwise 
you may do more harm than good. Vine 
borders should be watered only w r hen they 
are found to be needing waiter, and then 
apply sufficient to moisten them throughout 
or down to the drainage.] 

Peach tree falling. —Having at other 
times benefited by your advice, I am this 
time anxious to know’ the reason of a stan¬ 
dard in the Peach-house withering. I en¬ 
close a specimen. The house was sprayed 
(May 11th) with Flense 1 and water to de¬ 
stroy greenfly, and a fortnight later It was 
noticed that a standard had drooping 
leaves, and that the fruits were not swell¬ 
ing. Could this have been the cause, or 
might it be too mucli draught from the 
ventilator on the ridge? The borders have 
been kept watered, but this particular 
standard has a narrow stem as main rod. 
Xo other tree lias suffered in any way cx- 


the w hole, to the early Potatoes. 

Red spider on Gooseberries.— Corre¬ 
spondents who complain at this season of 
the year as to the condition of their trees, 
resulting from the attack of red spider, 
might he reminded that the enemy starts 
itswork very early in the season, and that 
if trees are to be kept clean preventive 
measures should be taken before the ex¬ 
pansion of the leaf. This is decidedly 
better than waiting until the foliage is 
fairly riddled, with serious detriment to 
the fruit. Growers should examine their 
bushes quite early; in fact, on the first 
warm, sunny day in early spring. When 
red spider is present, a mixture made with 
soft soup aud paraffin or Quassia Extract 
should be applied with sufficient force to 
dislodge the enemy, and a lodgment of a 
certain amount of sediment on bud and 
w’ood will be a preventive against further 
attacks. When one has to deal with such 


enemies the value of the cordon system of 
culture is very apparent, because all sides 
of the trees are w T ell exposed,. and one 
thorough dousing should prove sufficient. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit garden. —Tho summer pruning of 
fruit trees Ehould bo persevered with, as 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Morello Cher¬ 
ries are swelling rapidly since rain has 
fallen in sufficient quantity to reach the 
loots.. Tho young shoots on the last 
should he shortened to about half their 
length, as if left lull length the inside of 
the tree® is robbed of light and the free ; 
passage of air obstructed. The stopping 
also strengthens the growths, and renders 
them rigid and callable of supporting the 
nets, which should be suspended over the 
trees directly the fruits commence colour¬ 
ing, otherwise blackbirds and thrushes will 
devour them as fast as they ripen. The 
Kentish Cherry and Cherries of the Duke 
race should be stopped or summer pruned 
in tho same way as Apples, etc. The fruits 
of tho first-named Cherry should be ' 
gathered aud bottled as soon as the stones ! 
wild pull cut from the fruits adhering to the 
stalks. The gathering of Currants and 
Raspberries when dry, for bottling and 
jam-making, is now engaging attention, 
end for the first-named purpose the fruit is 
best when in a rather under-ripe condition. 
The same holds good with regard to the 
Loganberry. Place the fruits in the bottles 
es they are gathered, to avoid further 
handling. The small-fruited early varie¬ 
ties of Apricots also yield the best results 
when carefully gathered, and before they 
become too soft, and put directly into the 
bottles. See that the roots of succes- 
sional varieties do not lack for water, 
otherwise the fruits will not swell to their 
full size, and be dry eating. Thin Peaches 
and Nectarines still further if too many 
were left after stoning was completed, and 
keep the roots well supplied with water. 
The new growths should also be kept fas¬ 
tened back to the walls or wires, so that 
they and the fruits enjoy the full benefit, 
of sunshine. Aged trees, as well as those 
growing on poor soils, should be assisted 
with a fruit manure, applied when water¬ 
ing is going on, ot with diluted liquid 
manure. Push forward the layering of 
Sbrawljorjies, with which to form new beds, 
and bring it to a speedy conclusion, as the 
time for planting is close at hand. 

Kitchen garden. —Continue to plant 
Kales, Broccoli of sorts, including those for 
spring use, Sprouting Broccoli or tho white 
and purple typos, and Drumhead Savoys. 
Late Broccoli will, when space is limited, 
succeed rennarkably well when planted after 
Strawberries. no other preparation being 
needed than to clear the ground of the old 
plants, weeds, rubbish, etc. The woody 
stems made in such firm ground often ren¬ 
der them proof against severe frost, while 
plants set out in looser and richer soil will 
succumb. Sow a good breadth of Spinach 
for autumn use, and at the end of the 
month a similar breadth of Spinach Beet. 
Make another good sowing of Shorthorn or 
Nantes Carrots, and prepare ground for 
the sowing of Cabbages to supply plants 
for yielding heads early in next year. Of 
these, Harbinger, Flower of Spring, and 
Ellam’s Early are very suitable. The first 
sowing should take place on or about July 
28th, and the second about August 10th. 

Plant-houses. —Sow seed now of herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias in pans, placing them in 
a cold frame, and keep shaded until the 
seed has germinated. As the seed is very 
fine, a light sprinkling of fine, sandy soil 
forms a sufficient covering. If the soil in 
the pans is well moistened beforehand by 
partly immersing them in a bucket of 
water and covering with, sheets of 
glass after the seed is sown, but little 
water is required until germination takes 
place. If the soil should become dry, it 
is far better to afford the requisite amount 
of moisture in the manner suggested than 
to use a water-pot. / -> jr U r 

Digitized by ^jOOSlC 


SCOTLAND. 

Wall trees. —The usual routine work of 
summer pruning is now due. This opera¬ 
tion is sufficiently understood, and is of 
easy accomplish men t in the case of trees 
which have filled their allotted space. 
Slier ten back the forewcod to the fourth or 
fifth leaf from the base of the shoot, and 
in the case of the terminals be guided by 
circumstances. Where there is any old or 
unprofitable wood, it i« advisable to leave 
sufficient young growths for the purpose of 
furnishing the brank at a later date, wdien 
the cllil wood is cut out. In the case of 
young trees, lay in the needed amount of 
wood, bearing in mind that this will grow' 
and require air and light, so -that it must 
r.ot be trained too close to each other. 
Plum trees, generally, are averse to tho 
too free use of the knife, and to this may 
bo attributed branch-dying and gumming. 
In tho case of wall trees, it is obvious that 
the knife is necessary at times, but much 
may bo done by pinching out the voung 
shoots in ihear earliest stages with the 
finger and thumb, this to a great extent 
rendering the knife superfluous. Such 
trees—they are not numerous in the course 
of the present season—as are lieoring 
heavy crops ought to be assisted in some 
way. If possible, a good watering with 
! artificial manure in solution is quick act¬ 
ing, and sometimes hurries fruit, espe¬ 
cially stone fruit, safely through a critical 
stage. Where circumstances may prevent 
watering, a mulch of 4 inches or 5 inches 
of half-decapod, rather stra-wy manure will 
not only check evaporation, but will assist 
in keeping the surface roots cool and 
moist. The use of some stocks involves 
the growth of suckers, and these should be 
removed. Both Quince and Paradise are 
offenders in this respect. Peaches, now' 
almost through tlie stoning, may shortly' 
be thinned. Birds are especially keen on 
the MoreUo Cherry, so nets ought to be 
affixed almost before the fruit begins to 
take on the earliest tinge of ripening. 

Cyclamens. —These are too often huddled 
together in a frame during the summer, 
dnd receive but the most perfunctory treat¬ 
ment. If the best results are to be ob¬ 
tained, the plants must be regularly at¬ 
tendee! to, well exposed to tho light, and by 
no means neglected in respect of moisture. 
During the latter part of July and the 
early part of August moisture may be 
withheld entirely, and as soon as the plants 
show signs of renewed growth watering 
ought again to be rc-sartod to. As soon as 
healthy young foliage indicates root action 
repotting may safely be art-tended to. 

Melons in pits. —W T hcre Melons aro 
Town on hotliedis in pats or frames, the 
eat given off by the material may now' 
begin to decline. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to reinforce this, and to do this fresh 
linings of fresh material can be applied 
round tho existing beds. Melons will not 
tolerate a low temperature at their roots, 
and to this (I think) may lie attributed, 
in part, at any rate, tno tendency to 
canker, wdiicli is sometimes troublesome. 
A steady bottom heat, not less than 65 
is necessary if Melons are to finish 

Raspberries —The earliest fruits give in¬ 
dications of ripening, and previous to fix¬ 
ing tho nets a short time may be devoted 
to giving the quartans a run through with 
the hoe. Sultry weather prevails at the 
time of writing, and, should the crop be 
heavy and the canes upon light soil, a 
mulch will be needed to carry the berries 
through. This need not necessarily be of 
manure—-rough Grass is sufficient to check 
evaporation, although it may conceivably 
be responsible for the introduction of quite 
unnecessary weeds in the course of the 
ensuing year. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Raspberries avid Black and Red Currants 

are a very heavy crop, and much time has 
been oocupied in gathering fruit for pre¬ 
serving. As soon as all the Raspberries 
aro gathered the old canes will be removed 
and the'young growths tied to the trellis 
to prevent injury from wind, thinning out 
the weakly ones where they are too 
crowded. Black Currant bitshes will also 
be given attention as soon as all the fruit 
is cleared and any necessary thinning car¬ 
ried out. It is advisable to thin the shoots 
somewhat severely. Encourage the young 
growths which spring from tho base, as 
these usually produce the finest fruit. The 
aim of the grower should be to have as 
much young wood in the bushes as pos¬ 
sible. 

Pears are looking remarkably well. The 
recent rains have not only caused the 
fruits to swell, but have also cleansed tho 
trees from insect pests. Trees that are 
carrying heavy crops have been thinned of 
superfluous fruits, this increasing the size 
of those that remain, and conserving the 
energies of the trees, so that they W'ill be 
in a condition to bear again next year. 

Morello Cherries. —These are growing 
on a north wall, and the fruits are just be¬ 
ginning to colour. The nets have been 
placed in position, and to prevent the 
birds settling on the nets and eating the 
fruit on tho upper port of the trees, a few 
forked sticks are placed at intervals be¬ 
tween the rets and the wall. More-lio 
Cherries will usually keep in good condi¬ 
tion for a considerable time on tho trees 
if the weather is favourable, but they 
should be examined frequently, and on the 
first sign of shrivelling or decaying the 
crop should be gathered. 

Cinerarias should be repotted before they 
become pot-bound, remembering that they 
are liable to suffer more harm from this 
cause than, most plants. After repotting 
the plants replace them on an ash 
bottom in a frame, the frame being 
placed in a partially shaded position. A 
suitable potting compost consists of good 
loam, leaf-soil, and well-rotted manure in 
equal proportion®, adding sufficient coarse 
sand to render the whole porous. When 
the plants have been repotted for the last 
time and have filled the pots with roots, 
weak liquid manure should be afforded 
them, alternating Uiis with root-w'ater. 
Cinerarias are particularly liable to attacks 
of green-fly. This peist must be fought un¬ 
ceasingly, either lyy fumigation or tho¬ 
roughly spraying the plants with Quassia 
extract or some other approved insecti¬ 
cide. 

Turnips. —The final sowing of Turnip- 
seed for raising a crop for use during late 
autumn and winter will now be made. This 
crop will follow early Cauliflowers, and, as 
the ground was well manured for this crop, 
none will be required for the Turnips. The 
ground is forked over and cleaned, then 
trodden and raked to a fine tilth to receivo 
tho seed. Drills aro drawn at 15 inches 
apart and 2 inches deep, and the seed sown 
thinly. Every endeavour should be made 
to promote a quick growth, thus enabling 
the plants the better to withstand tho at¬ 
tacks of the fly, which in some districts 
and in some season® proves fatal to the 
Turnip crop. A light sprinkling of soot 
applied overhead when the plants are 
damp w ill check this pe®t if used as soon as 
observed. 

Onions grown for large bulbs should, 
during the next fortnight or three weeks, 
lie oopiously watered twice a week with 
diluted man me-water. The necks of 
autumn-sown Onions have been bent down, 
this checking top-grow th and diverting the 
strength into the bulbs. It also allows the 
light and air to reach the bulbs more 
easily. 

Hoeing is a very important operation at 
this season, when the weather is dry. tho 
frequent stirring of the surface soil be¬ 
tween the various crops not only destroy¬ 
ing weeds, but loosening the surface and 
farming a natural mulch. F. W. G. 
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NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE 
SOCIETY (SOUTHERN SECTION). 

July 15th, 1919. 

This year’s exhibition, held in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
fortnightly meeting on July 15th last, was 
one of the smallest for many years past, 
the primary exhibits, indeed, the im¬ 
posing displays of seifs and yellow-ground 
fancies and others, set up with full-length 
stems in half-dozens in vases, and which 
in former years have constituted so telling 
a feature, linding no place in the exhibi¬ 
tion this year. They were greatly missed. 
This notwithstanding, there were many 
good flowers staged' and which, as usual, 
found many admirers. 

In the classes for Biznrres and Flakes, 
also that for white-ground Bicotees, Mr. 
R. Morton, Woodside Park, was the chief 
prize-winner. For six Selfs dissimilar Mr. 
James Douglas staged excellent blooms of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Keep, Daffodil (very fine 
jellow), Elizabeth Shi finer, Purity, and 
E. K. Wakefield, and took first prize. This 
exhibitor also excelled in the class for 
yellow or buff-ground fancies, having 
Sweet Ann Page, Loveliness, Liberty, Pas- 
quin, and Masine Ellis among others in an 
admirable*Jot.- In the class for six fancies 
other than yellow or huff ground, Mr. 
Douglas again took the leading place, his 
Mrs. Murray, white-ground fancy, being 
selected as. premier. Others iu the set 
were Maharajah, Mrs. Ilawkesby, Mary 
Crabb, and Fair Helen. 

Iu the amateur division for three varie¬ 
ties of Flakes and Bizarres, White-ground 
Picotees, and Selfs, Mr. J. Keen was in the 
first place. In that for yellow or buff- 
grofind fancies, Miss Sliifiner, Lewes, took 
firpt prize, her set including Monk (i>ar- 
liciilarly fine), J. Ridd, and Lt. Sliackle- 
l t on. Mr. Keen again excelled in the fancy 
class other than yellow ground, Miss 
Sliiffner again leading for yellow-ground 
Picotees, her two best being J. Ruskin and 
Eclipse. For two varieties of Selfs and a 
like number of Fancies, Mr. E. W. 
Painter, Brentford, was first, this exhibi¬ 
tor also excelling in-the class where threes 
each of these were requested. In that for 
Fancies, Becky Sharp; Thos. a Beckett, 
and Lt. »Shackletoii were his set. 

In a non-competitive and highly repre¬ 
sentative group Air. James Douglas staged 
some of his finest productions', notable 
examples being the pure whites Albion and 
Purity, Daffodil (rich yellow). Grenadier 
(a brilliant and handsome scarlet Self 
without equal in the set), Mrs. Elizabeth 
Keep (cerise), The King 4 and Gordon 
Douglas (excellent crimsons), Elizabeth 
>Slilffner, Pasqnin, The Grey Douglas 
(which is cuitc unique), and Sfolfaterrc 
(yellow) being some of those of outstand¬ 
ing merit. Rarely have these flowers been 
seen in such perfection. 


BEES. 


BEEKEEPING. 

It Is-very much to be hoped, in vie^v of 
the encouragement which the Government 
h> affording to tile bee industry,' that those 
people who have given the cult a favour¬ 
able thought wjll not allow tb.eir incipient 
wishes to be nipped in the bud, so to 
speak, by anything foolish about .stings. 
Most i>eople, I think, who have shown 
any interest at all in this profitable in¬ 
dustry have been effectively disabused of 
the idea that the keeping of one or two 
hives means a lot. of time, labour, and ex¬ 
pense. Beekeeping is emphatically the re- 
e rent ion of the busy man. It. is to him 
loth a bodily and mental refreshment, 
bracing him up and rendering _him the 
more ready for ^otk hjS| [o/^inary 


m gto 1 


avocation. But stings! Ah, there I have 
found to very many a supposed insuper¬ 
able .objection to beekeeping. 

If any reader throws a suggestion to 
lake up bees to the four winds because of 
the fear of stings, let hjm remember that 
the bee is far too busy and wise a crea¬ 
ture in normal times to do so foolish a 
thing as sting, provided ho definite attack 
is made upon her. In this case, obviously, j 
she would be expected to “ hit back.” i 
Worry or molest a horse, and clearly it 
will kick. The bee, away from home, has 
no other desire than to get back to her 
own domicile safely. A bee inside an ordi- 
n.nry dwelling-house need not set the whole 
household in a state of terrified confusion. 
Try to £<*t her into the open air. Gently 
pick her up and throw her outside. Be¬ 
sides, I daresay the bee knows that to use 
her sting means death to herself as she 
hojies it will mean death to her victim. 
The human being, however, need not fear 
such an extreme result. Brush the sting : ; 
ing hue off, scrape the sting with its 
poison-sac off with the finger-nail or the 
blade of a knife, and little bad result will 
follow. Apply some ammonia or the 
juice of an Onion, or bathe with cold 
water, and nothing very dreadful will 
happen. Every sting received means loss 
swelling with the next sting, until in time, 
as with the writer, almost no swelling suc¬ 
ceeds a sting. But all ye who would like 
to beep bees for pleasure or profit—and 
both will probably result—do not be put off 
by any childish fear about stings. Re¬ 
member the four C’s which ensure suc¬ 
cessful and enjoyable beekeeping—viz., 
Care, Consideration for the bees. Common 
sense, and Confidence. Order your nucleus 
from your county restocking committee for 
next year, 1920, at once (all nuclei are sold 
for 1919), and then start to make your own 
hive. This is quite a simple matter for a 
handy man who possesses a few carpen¬ 
ter’s tools, a handful of nails, a good pack¬ 
ing-case, and a bit of enterprise. 

B. R. H. 


- 'Resignation of Dr. F. KeeWe.— It is 

with much regret that the President and 
Council of tJre Royal Horticultural Society 
received on Tuesday last the resignation 
of Dr. F. Keeble, F.R.S., C.B.E., as Direc¬ 
tor -of the Society’s gardens at Wisley, on 
Ms having been appointed Assistant Secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Agriculture. Mr. 

1*. J. Chittenden, F.L.S., V.M.H., the 
Hoad of the Wisley Scientific Station and 
Laboratory, and of Technical Instruction 
in Horticulture, and who has for the past 
twelve years been prominently associated 
with the Society, ha,s been appointed Direc¬ 
tor in his stead.—-W. Wilks, Secretary. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons.— A really re¬ 
markable success was scored by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons,- of Reading, at the Bir¬ 
mingham Victory Flora] Fete last week 
July 18th and 19th). Staging a truly mag- 
uificen.t -exhibit -of vegetables and flowers, 
including Gloxinias, Begouias, Phlox 
Drummondi, Sweet Peas, Melons, Pota¬ 
toes, Peas, etc., they not only gained the 
Birmingham Horticultural Society's- Gold 
Medal, but, in addition, a gold medal 
awarded by the visiting . deputation from 
the - Royal Horticultural Society and a 
silver cup giyen by. the local society for the j 
'best exhibit., i 

Trial of Strawberries at Wisley.— The 
Royal Horticultural Society will carry out 
a trial erf Strawberries' (outdoors) during 
the coming sea-sou in -their gardens at 
Wisley. They hope to include as many 1 
varieties as possible in this trial, and ! 
would be glad if growers would send j 
twenty plants of each variety to he tried 
f*o as to reach the Director, R.H.S. Gar¬ 
dens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (L. and S.W. 
Ry., Korolev). not later than August 
10 th. 


COIiRESPOjfDEJlCE. 


nAXTS iVD IXOWBXB. 

Fern fronds turning brown (Fieri *).—It 
is impossible to tell the actual cause of the 
Fern fronds turning brown, os it is not 
stated whether the Fern is in a room or 

f reon house. It may be caused by the 

era being grown in a moist, warm green¬ 
house before it was purchased, ancf then 
being suddenly changed to the dry air of 
a living room; or it may be througli chang¬ 
ing it from a close greenhouse to a very 
airy one, or from its being kept too near 
tiio glass in the full sun. 

Fuchsia buds dropping (A. JR. G .).—This 
is caused by a sudden change of tempera? 
ture, or by allowing the plants to become 
too dry at the roots. If the plants are 
grown as they ought to be at this season, 
in an ordinary greenhouse with ample ven¬ 
tilation, and the plants are well supplied 
with water, the buds will not drop off. 
Neither will they in an ordinary dwelling- 
house if the plants are placed in the win¬ 
dows, which ought- to be opened doily, and 
in hot weather the plants may be put out¬ 
side. 

Propagating Gloxinias from leaves (G.). 
lake off healthy leaves os soon as tho 
flowers fade, cutting them off with a sharp 
knife at the point where the leafy portion 
terminates; reduce their proportions by 
cutting away about a third of their length, 
and insert them in -sandy, fibrous peat 
round the edge of a 4-incli pot or pots. 
Keep them in a close and slightly shaded 
house, maintaining tho soil in a moist con¬ 
dition, but avoid heavy watering. By the 
< nd of the season little bulbs will have 
formed at the base of the leaves. 

Rose Aglala failing to bloom (J. A .).— 
The wood in your Rose is evidently too 
thick, thus pro vetoing the sun reaching it 
and ripening it. Unripened wood will 
never give a profusion of bloom. You 
ought to thin out the weak wood and 
spread out that which is left, so as to allow 
the sun and air to ripen it. In the case oT 
tlieso Ramblers, the best way is to cut 
away any old wood that can be spared after 
flowering. By old wood we mean that from 
three to four years of age. As your plant 
is three voars old, you would do the right 
tilting to cut one or two of the original 
growths right down to the base, and so en¬ 
sure young shoots from tho bottom. 

Palm falling (Palm ).—Your Palm lias 
evidently been allowed to get dry at tho 
roots. Palm-s need a soil composed of two 
parts loam to one of leaf-mould and a litt-lo 
sand, a fairly close rather than a draughty 
structure, frequent syringing, and shading 
from nil direct sunshine. No hard-on d- 
fmst line can he laid down when your Palin 
should be watered, as this is influenced by 
weather, position, and other particulars. 
It may, however, need water about once a 
week in win ten-, twice a week now, and 
perhaps in the height of summer every day 
will not l>e too much. The condition of 
the soil must l>e your guide in tills respect: 
Water should be given to keep the soil 
fairly moist, and not at all soddened. Tho 
leaves may bo washed with soapy water. 

Azalea indica failing (M. j/.)._In all 
probability your Azaleas need repotting. 
Turn them out of their pots and remove tho 
crocks from the bottom of the ball, and as 
much of the old soil as you con. Then re¬ 
pot, using for the purpose pots that will 
allow a-spaco of an inch or a little more 
between tho ball of earth and the side of 
tho pot. Good fibrous peat, broken up, 
not sifted, with a fair sprinkling of silver 
sand, is a suitable soil for Azaleas, and 
good drainage must bo oinsured. In pot¬ 
ting, mm the soil very firmly. A flea- this* 
keep in n structure warmer than the ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse, and syringe the plants 
frequently, in order to encourage a 
vigorous growth, as upon this the future 
display ^ of bloom depends. When the 
growth is completed', or nearly so, more air 
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must be given, and during the latter half 
of the summer the plants may be stood out 
of doors, so that the wood may be tho¬ 
roughly ripened. If your plants do n$t 
need repotting, keep them warmer, and 
syringe as above advised, watering them 
-about every' fortnight during the growing 
season with a mixture of aoot and manure- 
water oonsdderably diluted. 

Mealy-bug on Plumbago (B. S.).— This, 
several specimens of which we found on the 
growths of Plumbago you send, is a ter¬ 
rible pest. It will be scarcely possible to 
clear it off altogether at one dressing, but 
you may syringe the plants forcibly with a 
mixture of soft soap and a quarter of a 
pint of paraffin to three gallons of water, 


sulphate of ammonia, and if you could add I water overnight, and then give the i 


to this three times its bulk of wood ashes 
and some lime rubbish, then strew it about 
the border at the rate of 6 ozs. pea- square 
yard, well raking it in, and also watering 
freely, great good should result. You 
should also see that the ventilation is well 
attended to. 

Treatment of "a Peach tree (&.). —It 
would be a good plan to give a good soak¬ 
ing of water to the roots of the Peach tree. 
Some weak, clear manure-water, made from 
stable or cow* manure, would also be very 
beneficial; this should be repeated occa¬ 
sionally. After this watering, mulch the 
surface of the border with naif-decayed 
stable litter, about 3 inches thick. It will 


Tjj mi i- -— 1 ; o , cvwau u uiAivJCk* j. w niai 

applied warm. Take care that you keep be as well to take off some of the fruits 
The paraffin well mixed, putting every alter- I where thickly placed, as overcropping is a 
nate avnrwefii! WV — 1, ~- 1 very bad plan. The exact number of fruits 

that a Peach or any other fruit tree will 
bear can only be determined by someone on 
the spot, having regard to the health of 
the tree. Syringe tne tree frequently to 
stave off the attacks of red spider. j 

Raspberries after fruiting (M. IF.).— 
The old fruiting canas should not be al- ' 
lowed to remain a day after the fruits have j 
been cleared if the welfare of the plant is 


nate syringeful hack into the can.' Pea- ] 
severance will be necessary, more espe¬ 
cially if other plants growing close are also 
attacked by the same troublesome insect. 

Hollyhock disease (C . G. E .).~Your 
Hollyhock leaves have been, unfortunately, 
attacked by the fungus, which has been 
very destructive to this plant for many 
yeans. Pick off all the affected leaves at 
once, and burn them if the plants arc 
not badly attacked. The best plan, in bad 
caises, is to pull up the affected plants ana 
•destroy them. Auv plants that do not 
appear to bo severely attacked should be 
syringed with soapy water, to which a 
liberal quantity of flowers of sulphur haa 
been added. The sulphur will settle at the 
bottom of the vessel, and must be fre¬ 
quently stirred when the mixture is beans 
-applied. 

Management of a Fern-case (C.).-One 
of the most important points to attend to 
is to secure in the first place thoroughly 
efficient drainage. To effect this, place 
over the bottom of the case some 3 inches 
of crocks, broken brick, or any such mate¬ 
rnal, oyster shells being well adapted for 
the purpose. On this drainage put some 
pieces of turfy peat, so that the finer par¬ 
ticles of the soil cannot well mingle with 
ft. The compost itself should be the best 
peat, adding to it plenty of silver sand and 
some fragments of sandstone or some clean 
pebbles. The soil not being exposed to the 
influence of the exterior atmosphere, there 
will be no need for frequent waterings, and 
which should at no time be of a heavy 
nature. The d-oor of the case .should be 
•opened for an hour or two in the morning 
to allow of the adr there being charged. 

TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing Kalmia latifolla ( 0. P.).— 
Kalmia latifolia may be raised from seed 
when it can be obtained. It should be 
sown in a pan of peaty soil, and stood in a 
fihiaded frame till the young plants make 
their appearance. They must then be 
gradually hardened off, and, when large 
enough, pricked out into other pans or 
boxes, finally putting them into the open 
ground. Conditions favourable to Rhodo¬ 
dendrons will suit this Kalmia w r eil. It 
can also be increased by layers, which take 
at least two years before they can be sepa- 
lated from the parent plant. 

Lonicora fragrantisslma {H. S. R.).— 
This requires a sunny position and a dry, 
warm soil to induce it to make a free 
growth and ripen its wood thoroughly. We 
have tried it in various positions, but 
found it grow and flower best on a warm, 
sunny wall sheltered from the north and 
east winds. It is just possible that you 
prune too severely. Tho best way is to 
prune it back every spring, just before the 
young giowth starts. Keep the young 
6 hoots pinched in to get as many twiggy 
growths as you can, as then every joint or 
bud emits blooms, which are produced for 
some time in succession. 

FRUIT. 

Peach leaves turning yellow (£.) .—Your 
Peach trees are evidently suffering from 
lack of proper root food. Get some arti- 
cial manure, such ajya^mixture inTequal 
parts of basic slag, bfrne drift dnd 


water in the morning, as the plants at once 
utilise it. _ ' _ 

SHORT HBPbISS. 

H. Shaw Hamilton. —Yes, unfortunately 
it is the American mildew, and you have 

done quite right to burn the bush.- 

E. P. S.—See article on “Value of Wood 

Ashes ” in this issue, p. 410.- A. B .— 

Your Peach and other stones will ger¬ 
minate in due time. We’ have several 
young Nectarines raised from stones put 
into a window-box. 


VAMBB 07 PLANTS AND FRUIT*. 

Names of plants.— M. F.—l,. Adiantum 
Gapillns Veneris; 2 , Begonia asootemsis; 3, 
Begonia sempertiorens rosea; 4 , Begonia 

inetaUica.- II. . B. G. —1, CEnothera 

Fraseri; 2, Funkia Sieboldi variegata; 3, 
Aster Thomsoni; 4, Diplac-us glutinjosus. 

- J. G. C. —1, Viola Maggie Mott; 2, 

Berber!s Barwini; 3, Mahonia AquifaEum ; 

4^ Campanula grandis.- A. L. S .— 1 , 

Erdgeron speciosus; 2 , Calega officinalis 


j considered, as these with the fruit crop 
; will have impoverished the plants, and 
| much harm follows when the stools are 
I allowed to make new wood and at the same 
I time support the old. If your stools are a 
* few feet apart in rows, the usual course is 
I to allow about five stout canes or six 
; weaker ones to remain for the following 
l year Is fruiting, cutting out all the others. 

; When that is done, unless you cam give the 

soil some manure, allow the breadths to . > --, 

j remain until the leaves have fallen, then , 9 re ^ lca > Adiantum gracilkmum; 


| alba.- T. L. — 1 , Oxalis; should like to 

i fee more complete speoimen; 2 , specimen 

i insufficient. - Notcib. — Specimen too 

' dried up to name with any certainty.—— 
E. Murphy. —1, Veronica Traversi; 2, 
Colutea arborescens; 3, Philadelphus 

coronarius; 4, Spiraea flagelKformis.- -J. 

Grant. —I, The Masterwort (As trout ia 
major); 2 , Galega officinalis alba; 3 , 
Nepeta Mussini; 4, Lathyrus grandiflorus. 
A: G.-—1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, 


tie up the canes to stakes, and give a dress¬ 
ing of manure, only lightly forking it in. 
Never use the spade among Raspberries. 
If your Raspberries are old and worn out, 
as they appear to be, you should make a 
fresh plantation in well-trenched and 
heavily manured ground. 

VEGETABLES. 

Winter Spinach (F.).—This'in your dis¬ 
trict may be sown towards the end of 
August or the early days of September in 
deeply dug, well-momured ground. As the 
plants increase in size thin them out to 9 
inches apart, and maintain a healthy and 
vigorous growth by frequent surface 
stirrings in suitable weather. This encou- 


4, P ter is argyrea.- E. M. G. Larbert .— 

Speoimen insufficient to be able to name 

with any certainty.- Derby .—Apparently 

Pra/tia angulata, but the flowers were quite 
shrivelled up. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in- 
serted in Gardening fret of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.G. 9, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 


rages the production of an abundance of ! LISHER - The name and address of the sender 

1 - c -- - 1 -- J — —’ ar * required in addition to any designation he 

may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents , when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Hot more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


fine leaves for use every day during the 
winter. This winter sowing will generally 
afford good gatherings till nearly the be¬ 
ginning of June, by wliich time the sum¬ 
med- Spinach may be had. It is of no use 
the second year. Seed must be sown every 
(autumn. 

Tomatoes scalded (H. A. N .).—Your 
Tomatoes are what is known as “ scalded” 
which is caused when the fruit® are in tne 
morning damp with moisture because the 
house has bee>n shut up close, and the 6 un 
scalds them before they are dry. Scald¬ 
ing, too, may often be caused by cutting 
away tho foliage, as one often sees done 
Rich food is often given in excess, and, 
without foliage to absorb such food, it is 
forced into the fruits, causing bad flavour, 
spot, and scalding. The smooth varieties 
are much more liable to scalding than the 
corrugated kinds, the skin being evidently 
more sensitive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stable liquid {M. G .).—The drainage 
from your stable should make capital 
manure for almost anything, and Aspara¬ 
gus, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Celery, or other gross-growing things may 
take it crude, but plants in pots and 
flowers generally sihould have it diluted 
with its bulk of water. Still, much de¬ 
pend® on how often the stable is rinsed 
down with water. You maj r , however, test 
its strength by its smell. In very dry 
weather, it is rather a waste to employ 
liquid manure on quite dry soil, and it is 
better to give a liberal watering with pure 


Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages qf colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor . We can undti* 
take to name only four vartetiee at a time. 


IF you like this copy of 

“QARDENINQ ILLUSTRATED,” 
please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy. 
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ARMY HUTS FOR SALE 


the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most effic¬ 
acious and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomfort alter eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 


Taking 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 


40ft. long by 20ft. wide, 8ft. to Eaves 


THE OFFICERS’ HUT. 

20ft. long by 15ft. wide by 8ft. to Eaves £77 0 0 each 

30 .. .. .. 110 0 0 „ 

40 . .. .. 137 0 0 „ 

50 „ „ ,, „ „ .. 170 10 0 „ 

60 „ „ ,, „ , .. .. 188 0 0 ,, 

If partitions are added will make 2, 3, 4, or 5 Rooms and 
form excollont dwellings. 

Prloes for Partitions Extra on reoelpt of requirements. 


Beecham’s 

Pills. 


GENERAL STORE HUT 

7ft. long by 5ft. wide by 5ft. to Eares .. .. £10 0 


In boxes, labelled l*-3d and 3s-0d. 


If altered for Folding Doors In one end of larger sizes, 
suitable for Motors, &o., £3 extra. 


THE CANTEEN. 

7 ft. long by 5 ft. wide by 7 ft. front. £10 0 0 ea< 

9 „ „ 6 „ „ 7 12 10 0 „ 

10 „ „ 7 „ ,, 7 17 10 0 „ 

L2 „ 8 „ ,, 8 25 0 0 „ 

15 „ „ 9 „ „ 8 34 0 0 

>0 „ 10 „ „ 8 50 0 0 „ 

55 , , 12 „ „ 8 77 0 0 .. 

w ;; „ 14;, „ s „ no o o „ 

Make grand Intensive Houses for Poultry and numerous 
other purposes. 


IRISH BED LINEN 


Is bleached in Nature's own way. thus a life is 
given to it considerably longer than that of any 
other bleached fabric, and it does not lose its 
wh iteness when washed- An example: No. 0. 

Bleached PillowlLinen, 45 inches /tj"t “I 
wide. Per yard 7 I I 

Samples of No. G.S. sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER , LTD., 

46k, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE SHELTER. No floor with this Shelter. 

. — 9 „ „ 6 „ „ 7 .. .. 9 10 0 „ 

mi ——-hp 12 ", s’/, 8 ;; :: is is o » 

15 9 8 .. .. 25 10 0 H 

1 2 ? !. i6 i. „ | „ .. .. 37io o 

Make exeellent Potting Sheds, 8tables, 8tores, Shelters, 

&o.. &c. 

All Carriage Paid to any Station. First Come First Served! Orders despatched in order &a 
received. Cheques crossed “& Co." P.O.O. payable G.P.O. 

T V') A rrtf W O _ CONTRACTORS , _ 

. BA I H & Co., 18 , Savoy St., LONDON, W.C. 


Advertisement Rates 


nro obtain a copy of "Gardening Illustrated ” regularly it is essential that an order should 
he placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway bookstall. Readers who 
experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every week may have it posted direct from 
the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid order—for 3 months, 2/6 ; for 6 months, 4/6 ; for on© 
year, 8/8, commencing any date. Abroad, 13/- yearly. 

This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this office. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, IQs. per 

Inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the ofllo, 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

•8, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THOUGHTS flHD THINGS Of THE GflROEH 

UflSEIiFISHHESS. 


I tiiink that one of the fullest and purest 
joys pertaining to the garden is that of 
entertaining a friend for an hour or two 
and speeding his return home laden with 
the choicest flowers that can be culled. 

The true spirit of the garden, is Unsel¬ 
fishness—it is a thing to be shared if it 
is really to be enjoyed : it grows no poorer, 
but rather richer in the sharing. In this 
resiiect it is superior, if anjihing, to a 
good book which makes you, out of sheer 
enjoyment, unsatisfied till you have handed 
it round to your friends, simply because it 
is so good. It is, of course, a very old 
adage that a pleasure shared is thereby 
doubled, and here we see it applied. It is 
neither a contradiction nor a negation, 
that we tend our flowers so carefully, call¬ 
ing in all the resources of science, de¬ 
voting precious time and no little energy 
to bringing them as near to perfection 
as possible and then, having reached 
that point, cut them and give them 
away. Rather, the giving is the crown¬ 
ing act; it completes the purpose of 
their production and the sole purpose of 
the garden-pleasure. Now’, If having per¬ 
fected themselves these self-same flowers 
had been Injured, or unlawfully annexed 
by unauthorised hands, what a reckoning 
there W’ould be of labour lost, of time oc¬ 
cupied, of means used in their production 
and of their total cost to brain, heart, and 
pocket! Nothing to show for it all! But 
wiien they are just as indubitably gone and 
with your ow r n act to gladden the heart of 
a friend, they are not lost, but leave a fra¬ 
grance and a brightness behind exceeding 
that which they carry with them. 

Sometimes, wiien in a mood for Reminis¬ 
cence, I sit on my old garden seat, and 
with my eye on the garden gate, picture to 
myself the many valued friends who have 
passed out thereat happy in carrying away 
small tokens of regard in the flowers I 
have cut, or the fruit I have gathered. 
’Tis a very small matter indeed to hand a 
bunch of flowers, a peach, or a bunch of 
grapes to one w*e greatly esteem, but it is 
one of those small things In life that are 
truly great. No true gardener thinks it 
anything specially praiseworthy when out 
of his abundance he can send a whole bas¬ 
ketful of flowers or fruit to refresh and 
gladden the hearts of sufferers in the hos¬ 
pital ward. He deems it scarcely worthy 
of record, but for all that, the deed, we 
may be sure, is recorded where such gifts 
are recorded at their true worth. Does not 
the abounding plenty, with which our gar¬ 
dens are now replete, of itself suggest the 
thought of giving? We should not deserve 
or enjoy so much if we kept it all to our¬ 
selves without a thought for those who 
are less fortunate in that they have no 
garden to call tl^irVwn. ToJve^to such 
is to give W’hereVi^finlot iWifetirned in j 


kind, and this constitutes the very highest 
form of giving, imparting something of 
grace to every such gift. 

One of the most beautiful and grace¬ 
ful amenities of life is that accorded 
by many of the great territorial families 
in opening their gardens and parks to visi¬ 
tors. I have availed myself often of this 
privilege and find that no difference is 
made between a personally conducted party 
of horticulturists or a party of men from 
the factories and workshops of the cities 
who in a horticultural sense are ignorant 
and unable to discriminate between the 
new and the old, the rare and the common. 
As both classes are equally welcome, so 
both find undiluted pleasure, and in these 
days when equality is in the air and the 
relations of Class are strained I believe 
that this throwing open of the delightful 
beauty spots, so jealously guarded for gen¬ 
erations, can have none other than refining 
and pacifying effects and prove of great 
educational value. I have myself taken 
parties of working men on several occa¬ 
sions to notable gardens within reach, and 
have carefully noted the effect it has upou 
them. I have also taken them to cathe¬ 
drals and churches, and w'liat has struck 
me as most remarkable is, that wiiile in 
the sacred edifices I found occasion to 
notice a lack of that becoming reverence 
one w T ould naturally expect from them, 
their attitude in an exquisite garden has 
been so full of reverence and awe that con¬ 
versation has been conducted almost in 
wiiispers. Perhaps that may be right—let 
the casuist decide—for .after all, the 
mightiest and most beautiful work ever 
conceived and executed by the genius of 
man falls lamentably short wiien compared 
with the i>erfect work of nature’s Designer 
and Architect. F. J. F. 


Botes of the Week. 

Berberis buxifoiia at Monreith— Tho 

large plant of Berberis buxifoiia or dulcis 
in the old garden at Monreith is a wonder¬ 
ful sight when in bloom. When measured 
in 1018 it was 120 feet in circumference 
and IS feet high. It has plenty of space 
accorded it.—S. Ahnott. 

Clerodertdron fallax_ The huge terminal 

panicles of this Javan species of Cleroden- 
dron form a showy feature among flower¬ 
ing iplants in the greenhouse at this season. 
They are of a deep, rich scarlet colour. 
Plants confined to a single stem and 
grown on freely are particularly effective. 
—W. T. 

Asclepias tuberosa.— This, one of the 

most distinct plants in flower in the garden 
dow% is deserving of more extended cul¬ 
ture. The heads of orange-scarlet blos¬ 


soms are very showy, though only reach¬ 
ing about IS inches high. A sandy and 
rather moist, rich loam suits it well, and 
by the sea the plants grow even more 
vigorously. In peaty soil and leaves we 
have also grown it strongly. 

Dipladenia boliviensis. —This DipLadonia 
is in some respects the most useful of all, 
as its cultural requirements are less ex¬ 
acting than those of many of them, wiiile 
the flow r ers are very freely borne. They 
have more substance and are also smaller 
than In most of the others, so that they 
are very useful in a cut state. The 
flowers are of the purest white, with an 
orange blotch in the interior.—W. T. 

Sollya heterophylla_ This, popularly 

known as the Blue Bell Creeper of Aus¬ 
tralia, has been in flower for a long time. 
It is a free growing evergreen climber, 
the small, bell-shai>ed flow’ers, supported 
by slender pedicels, being of a delightful 
shade of blue, it is a plant of easy pro¬ 
pagation and culture, and is at home in 
an ordinary greenhouse. For training to 
the supiKHiing pillars or rafters of that 
structure it is w T ell suited.—K. R. W. 

Rodgersia tabularis. —In this wo have, in 
my estimation, the finest of the Rodger- 
sins. It boars big umbrella-like leaves of 
a delightful shade of green, and above 
them rise the heads of elegant creamy- 
white flowers to a height of eighteen 
inches or more. I saw a magnificent plant 
of this the other day and could not help 
admiring it. It was growing in an ordin¬ 
ary border shaded by shrubs and trees for 
a portion of the day only.— Dumfiues. 

Roses Lo Progres and Mme. Ravary.— 
I should very much like to hear the views 
of your correspondents on the resjiectivo 
values of Lo Progres and Mme. Ravary. 
The latter seems to be the N. R. Society’s 
favourite. In my garden Le Progres 
is more satisfactory in every w T ay. It is 
far more free flowering than Mme. 
Ravary, much stronger, and has quantities 
cf perfectly shaped flowers, is possibly 
somewhat larger, and colour more often 
good.— Violet M. Johnson, North Van - 
couver, D.C. 

Genista virgata. —July-flowering Brooms 
are always valuable in the garden and G. 
virgata is one of the most charming of 
them. This species from Madeira is a fine 
subject for dry, poor soil. It makes a tall 
and shapely bush which will attain to the 
stature of a tree in favourable climates. 
The long slender twigs have an upright, 
rather close habit so-.that wiien they are 
covered with their innumerable golden 
flowers the whole plant becomes a pillar 
of yellow r . G. virgata is hardy enough for 
any of our milder counties. Plants are 
easily and quickly raised from seed and 
they thrive with us in the poor shaley soil 
of sunny sjK)ts in the woodland. In some 
gardens self-sown seedlings are common.— 
N. Wales. 

Leptospermum Nicholii at Monreith.— 

This, a vari^y^Ll 1 s&parium, is coveted 

by I ! 1 F¥ he sou"'. 
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and its hardiness has been a matter of 
siieculalion to those who desired to possess 
ir. It has been at Monreith for some 
years, datiug, I believe, from the year 
after it was iirst shown at Chelsea, and 
bus only mu-iiod flowering size now. It 
seems to stand well at Monreith, and is 
now bearing many of its crimson flowers. 
What if. will be when it reaches the size of 
L. scoi&arium, now 8 feet or 9 feet high 
with Sir Herbert Maxwell, cau be readily 
imagined by those who have seen and ad¬ 
mired the hitter. By the way, there is a 
very pretty lA*.ptos]x»rmum at Monreith 
without a name, which Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well thinks may be L. cricoldes, and is 
(probably that species.—S. Arnott. 

Moon Daisies. —Tho various sorts of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, known by 
many as Moon Daisies, are a great asset 
to those who desire plenty of white flowers 
for cutting, and their popularity is due, in 
a large measure, I think, to the fact that 
they will grow and bloom in the com¬ 
monest soil. It is most important; they 
should be divided every other year, as if 
t his is not done they are likely to become 
loo big, and usurp sj>ace belonging to oilier 
occupants of a bolder. I do not know of 
any plant which requires less looking after, 
and so long as the clumps are kept small 
the quality of the flowers is high. King 
Edward. Mrs. Lothian Bell, Davisi, Mun- 
stend White, and Maximum are among the 
best. Propagation is easily effected fly 
dividing the roots in autumn or spring, 
always selecting the pieces round the outer 
edge of the clump— Townsman. 

Winter flowering Tropaeolums. —The note 
by “ Byfleet,” page 3S7, on winter flowering 
Trotpicolums, was particularly interesting 
t<; me. Half a century ago I was engaged 
in a nursery, where plants and flowers 
were grown for Covent Garden Market. 
Those Tropanoluins were largely grown for 
the supply of cut flowers during the win¬ 
ter, and at that time they met with a 
ready sale. In a few years, however, the 
advent of the semi-double Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium Wonderful caused these winter 
flowering TrojKeolums to decline in popu¬ 
larity, and now they arc rarely seen, 
though, as stilted by your correspondent, 
they yield a grand display of blossoms. 
The variety grown at the time I speak of 
was Mrs. Treadwell, a deep scarlet; 
flower. The plants were all struck from 
cuttings, and wherever a rafter was avail¬ 
able one was trained to it.—W. T. 

A fine pink Clematis. —A Clematis of a 
really good pink without any of the pre¬ 
dominating shades of purple and mauve is 
a distinct acquisition and far from com- 
moh. C. Comtesse do Bouchard tits that 
description, the big live to seven sepalled 
flowers being of a clear, bright yet rich 
pink, of splendid substance and satiny tex¬ 
ture. This variety is, moreover, the most 
prolitic bloomer of any of its kind I have 
over grown. The first flowers are often 
open before mid-June, continuing until au¬ 
tumn, and despite Hie fact, that these 
blooms are much larger than those of the 
ordinary Clematis Jaekmani, they are pro¬ 
duced in extraordinary profusion. Com- 
tossc do Bouchard is of good constitution 
and belongs-to the Jaekmani group. For 
table decoration this Clematis is excellent, 
the colour being even finer by artificial 
light than It. is by day.—N. Walks. 

Peach Antsden June. —Most experienced 
lvueh growers will agree that some of the 
very earliest Peaches are deficient, of 
flavour. This is not to Ik; wondered at 
when the short jn-riod which elapses from 
tho time the trees arc in bloom until the 
fruit; is ripe is takco-ipto consideration, 
A soun^yh^ long s^/soii^tj 


to 


develop flavour ; consequently, such varie¬ 
ties as Dymond, Noblesse, and Royal 
George are better in that respect than the 
earliest Peaches. One of the best, how¬ 
ever, of the latter is Amsden June. If 
grown in a sunny position on a brick 
(south) wall, it will give fruits to which 
no exception can he taken ih resiiect of 
$ize or colour. Amsden June rifiens well 
In advance of Hale's Early, which in turn 
is succeeded by Acton Scott. The former 
are of American origin, and, unlike others 
introduced from that continent, are not 
liable to bud-dropping—a fault to which 
introduced American stone-fruit trees are 
far too prone.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Crinum Moorel. —In favoured parts of 
this country this Crinum may he regarded 
as hardy, particularly if care is taken to 
protect the bulbs with some dry Utter. 

In most places, however, it must be looked 
upon ns a subject for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse or conservatory, and a 
group of well-flowered examples forms a 
very striking feature. It may be grown 
in large pots or tubs after the manner of 
the Agapanthus, and wintered under much 
the same conditions. With the return of 
spring the young leaves are freely pushed 
up, when the plants must he placed in a 
good light, position. Regarded only from 
a flue foliage point, of view tills Crinum 
is decidedly ornamental while the leaves 
are fresh, blit they lose a good deal of 
their beauty or die off altogether before 
the flower spikes appear. The individual 
blooms are large, in most; cast's blush 
when first expanded, hut becoming white 
with age. They last much longer than 
their fragile appearance would suggest.— 
K. R. W. 

Lathyrus grandiflorus among Ivy —A 

few weeks ago I was struck by the sin¬ 
gularly good effect of this perennial Rea 
flowering abundantly over a considerable 
planting of the common Irish Ivy. The 
Ivy had obviously been used to carpet a 
bank, a iKirtion of which was rather steep. 
Judging by a huge mass of the Pea quite 
near it would apopar that it had found 
its way into the Ivy and there extended 
till some twenty or thirty square yards 
were occupied by it, and with excellent 
results. The greater mass, which I took 
to be that originally planted, was of the 
jungle order and of a beauty not to be de¬ 
sired. Not so that portion which lmd 
found its way into the Ivy bank and, 
gradually threading its way throughout, 
had produced the happiest results. The 
thin distribution of the Pen had apparently 
been regulated by the density or otherwise 
of the Ivy, whiie the gay effect of rose 
; coloured blossoms over the sombre ground¬ 
work was particularly striking— E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Plagianthus Lyalti in Wales.— A fine 
si>ecimcn of this was in bloom in General 
Gough’s garden in the Vale of Conway 
about the middle of July. At first sight 
this species looks like a large-flowering 
Cherry, the long-stemmed white blooms 
being each about an inch across 
and hanging in hunches from the 
young wood of the previous year’s 
growth. These blossoms are daintily 
fringed, their snowy petals veined 
with silver rays and the central tuft of 
golden stamens slightly tinted with bright 
purple. If not the hardiest of its genus 
it is generally considered the handsomest 
and one that may be grown without the 
shelter of a wall in our milder count ios. 
The leaves are for the most part retained 
during the greater part of tho year. A 
light soil and good feeding appear to be 
the essentials in the management of this 
shrub and the growths that have bloomed 
should be cut fairly well back immediately 


after flowering so as to encourage new 
growth.—J. 

Dianthus Caesar’s Mantle. —This fino 
variety api>cars to be uncommon, but it is 
one of the most distinct of the single 
Pinks. The foliage, stems, and flower buds 
are of a peculiarly deep shade of glau¬ 
cous-blue, almost purple, and the flowers, 
which are each rather more than an inch 
across, open flat and are of a rich blood 
crimson with a darker, nearly black, cen¬ 
tre. The flowers borne on strong, stiflly- 
erect stems preserve their wonderful col¬ 
our for a long while in any weather. I 
have found D. Ca?snr’s Mantle a little 
squeamish during damp weather In winter 
and it Is often rather slow to start when 
tlie rooted cuttings arc first put out. But 
it is worth any amount of patience and re¬ 
pays one for a little attention as regards 
soil. Some plants, for example; which I 
have in a border are very mueb finer in 
every way than others which are growing 
in the rather poor, dry soil of a rock-gar¬ 
den slope where most of the Dianthuses do 
very well.— N. Wales. 

Illicium rdigiosum at Monreith. —Al¬ 
though Mr. A. D. Webster, iu his “ Hardy 
Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs,” 
tells us that “I. anisatum (syn. I. reli- 
giosum), from China and Japan (1842), is 
too tender for outdoor culture in this coun¬ 
try,” this is not borne out by the exi>erl- 
ciiee of everyone. It flowers well in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Monreith, 
where it is grown in a sheltered bowler of 
Perl ami us plants and shrubs. There It 
makes a shapely bush about 4 feet or a 
little more high. It has, unfortunately, 
the habit of hiding its rather singular- 
looking, yellowish-white flowers under the 
leaves, and one lv.is to lift aside or up¬ 
wards some of the branches before obtain¬ 
ing a good view of the blooms. Maund, in 
••The Botanic Garden,” gives a fair illus¬ 
tration of a flowering spray of I. reli- 
giosuin, together with a considerable 
amount, of information regarding its uses 
in Japan. Ill Piggott’s ‘‘The Garden of 
Japan,” there is a pretty illustration of a 
single flower and leaf, but Maund’s plate 
gives a clearer idea of the foliage and 
flowers. It is said to be synonymous with 
I anisatum, but authorities differ on the 
point. Piggolt and Maund say that It 
flowers in March. It was in bloom at 
Monreith in July.—D umkries. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias for hanging „ 
baskets.— Tlic general beauty of green¬ 
houses can be enhanced by the judicious 
use of hanging baskets, and for this pur¬ 
pose there is now quite a variety of plants • 
to choose from. In the present instance, I 
would call attention to the Begonias be¬ 
longing to the tuberous-rooted section. At 
the Royal Agricultural Show held recently 
• 1 1 Cardiff, their value was well displayed 
by Messrs. Blnckmore and Langdon, of 
Begonia fame. They exhibited three 
kinds—viz., Lena, Venus, and Golden 
Shower. The first-named has bright rosy- 
crimson flowers : Venus, n decided acquisi¬ 
tion. is said to be the first white among the 
pendulous Begonias. The flowers are 
greenish-white, bur change to pure white 
when fully developed, tho petals long and 
slightly twisted. Golden Shower bears 
aprieot-coloured, fairly double flowers in 
groat, profusion. Other desirable kinds 
are Alice Manning (yellow), Carminia (car- 
nfine-red), Gladys (dark red), Mrs. Bilkey 
(salmon-orange), and Fleur de Clirysan- 
l (salmon-pink). The chief charac-, 

!eristics, of these Begonia* are their droop-* 
ing habit of growth and free flowering. 
The best method of culture is to start the 
tubers in boxes or small pots, similar to 
oilier BegoDia^m^|^j.^s, and before 
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they become pot-bound they should be 
transferred to their flowering quarters, 
using a mixture of fibroin* loam amt Ienf- 

iv. ould in equal jxiits.—'T. i>. It. 
Rhododendron viscosum (syn. Azalea 

vlseosn.).—Although specially valuable as 
one of tiie lulost of ils class to flower. 
Rhododendron viscosum, or Azalea 
viscosa, the Swamp Honeysuckle of North 
America, is also sullietcntly pleasing in np- 
pcnniiHv to merit a place in gardens where 
shrubs are in request. In addition to its 
good trusses of white flowers, the latter 
have the charm of fragrance. It Is a 
native of the swamps of some i*irts of 
North America, hut in our climate it docs 
not disdain ordlnnry loamy soil, with the 
usual amount of moisture to lie met 

v. ilh in average llrltlsh gardens. It. forms 
a good sized hnsh 5 feet or C feet high or 


so in lids country, and grows from 4 foot 
to S feet In height in Its native land. It 
was in bloom at Mouroith on July 14th, 
wonderfully late for a'hot, dry season 
such as tlds lias lieen In May.—S. Aitxorr. 

Eucryphia cordifolia in Wigtonshire.— 
Charming as is Kiicryphlti piunatifolia 
when carrying a multitude of lovely white 
flowers, E. conlifolla is even more delight¬ 
ful It is attractive at all seasons, ns Us 
dark, cordate foliage is exceedingly pleas¬ 
ing, while the habit of the shrub or smart 
I rot* is admirable. It appears to take 
f longer thnn E. piunatifolia lK»fore It nl- 
. tains flowering size, but when It does so it 
is of the highest beauty, with its exquisite 
white flowers, which show so well against 
the deep green, glossy leaves. I do not 
think it is qttltp-^p hardy ns- K. plnnatl- 

i^u?r%r bWfr t * M;,xw< ‘ n 

MoufeTI n,' iwgibmrflir? , tliere is 


a fine specimen in one of the borders. It 
flowers freely there, and was full of buds 
in the middle of July, when I saw it. One 
noticeable thing was the fact Hint some 
fruit remained on the trees, and this was 
quite hard and green. It will lie interest¬ 
ing to observe when tills rli«*ns. The tree 
Jit Monroith is some 10 feet or 12 feet high. 

-Ess. 

Room in the kitchen garden.—In tho 

issue dated July 20th there is an excellent 
article, over tlie initials of “ A. G.," con¬ 
cerning the advantages to be derived from 
having plenty of room in the kitchen gar¬ 
den. There is one crop which is, at times, 
crowded rather closely where space is 
valuable, and that is French Ilenns. It 
is not at all uncommon to see the foliage 
of one line meeting that of the next when 
the plants are full grown. Not only are 


the pods unable to grow to perfection, but 
when picking iHsgins the dally tramping 
Letween I lie lines results in broken vines 
and trodden jjods—the result being that 
the plants never really reixiy the work de¬ 
voted to them. I always endeavour lo sow 
these Keans in such a way that when the 
vines are fully grown there may 1 k* a clear 
IS Inches between eaeli line In order to 
permit of satisfactory picking. I use tills 
instance merely to emphasise the vnlue of 
the remarks of “ A. G.,” with whom I 
quite concur in the Inadvisability of cur¬ 
tailing space when a kitchen garden is 
being formed, <yid when tin* rental of land 
on the estate may he comparatively small, 
it does not take any more labour to work 
a large kitchen garden on tile linos indi¬ 
cated by “ A. G. ” than It does to inter¬ 
crop one smaller extent. A Scottish 
Gardener. 


FRUIT. 

RASPBERRY CULTURE. 
Raspbeiimy plantations are oft times seen in 
a condition that calls for adverse comment, 
the various cultural items being carried 
out in a |>erfunctory manner. Surprise 
is expressed ut their yielding unsatisfac¬ 
tory returns under such circumstances, 
ami advice is solicited both as to what is 
wrong and what can be done lo remedy 
matters. Weeds, too, are often allowed to 
grow away unchecked, particularly the 
wild Oonvolvulus, all of which have a per¬ 
nicious effect on the young canes, besides 
lobbing the soil of a great, deni of nutri- 
mont. Were greater cleanliness observed 
In Raspberry plantations than is sometimes 
the case, much less would lie heard of ln- 
leslations of the various insect pests to 
which this species of fruit, is subject. 

When the fruit has been gathered the 
chief details calling for attention are get¬ 
ting rid of the old canes and thinning those 
of the current season. Enough, with a few 
to s|*aro to make allowances for accidents 
or dying of canes, should be left of the lat¬ 
ter, so that when the final thinning is done 
next February they will, when tied lo their 
simiports, he 0 Inches apart. Tying at. the 
present lime being only of a provisional 
nature, raflia suffices ifor the purpose, 
twine, tarred or otherwise, beiug reserved 
lor spring use. To prevent the spread of in¬ 
sect and other i**sls, the old canes, weeds, 
and extra neons matter should lie burnt 
forthwith. Those having it lo spare should 
then give the plantation a liberal dressing 
ol well-rotted manure, which should be 
merely spread on the surface ami not dug 
in. To every one fortunate enough to be 
so circumstanced, tliere are, of course, 
hundreds who are not, and these must fall 
back on artificial manures to supply the 
needful amount of stimulant demanded 
by the roots. Of these, lxisie slag, from 
-1 oz. to S oz. per square yard, and kaiult, 
at tile rate of 2 oz. per square yard, are 
excellent to apply at 1 lie present time. 
In January a good dusting of (lie surface 
with bone-meal may lie given, followed by 
1 oz. of sulphnte of ammonia tier square 
yard in February or March. All of these 
substances should be sprinkled on the 
surface, and as far as possible raked in, 
wlieu rain will do the rest. If there should 
Ik* an accumulation of old potting soil, 
burnt refuse, or anything of a like descrip¬ 
tion lying idle, some of it, spread over the 
artificials to an inch in thickness, will do 
a great deal of good. 

Perhaps, as an all-round variety, few 
can equal Superlative (herewith figured), 
which is of line flavour, fruit large and 
good for dessert. There is a variety named 
The Guinea, a counterpart of Superlative 
with tiie exception of colour. Roth ought, 
to be found iu every collection. 


FRUIT IN A SMALL GARDEN. 

I have often thought how seldom one gets 
a practical illustration of the efforts made 
to have a fairly constant and long con¬ 
tinued supply of fruit from a small garden, 
and yet when tiie effort is an accomplished 
fact such a supply is very welcome, in a 
season like the present, for instance, when, 
despite a few disnpiMilntments as the re¬ 
sult of I lie long si tell of dry weather, fruit 
pros|iects are decidedly above the average. 
A fairly constant supply lias been avail¬ 
able since Hie rl]filing of (lie first Royal 
Sovereign Strawberry in June, and will 
continue with few blank days until the last 
ot the late Apples are over next spring, a 
period of close on nine months. I have 
three roftfiigMlaKftonfflierrles, Sovereign, 
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order named, a couple of rows of Rasp¬ 
berries, and three Loganberries on poles in 
an odd corner. A small square of ground 
is devoted to Gooseberries, Red, White, and 
Black Currants, bushes raised from cut¬ 
tings inserted in the spring of 1913 and 
from which a very good supply of fruit is 
annually obtained. Besides the require¬ 
ments for a small household a fair amount 
has this year been available for sale, and, 
with Gooseberries at Is. per pottle and 
Currants Sd. and Is. per lb., a fair amount 
realised. Space for this kind of fruit be¬ 
ing limited, the bushes are kept small and 
compact by judicious pruning. A bit of 
netting is thrown over a couple of late 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes to keep up 
the supply until the Plums are ready. 
These are represented by two bush trees, 
res]actively of Victoria and Kirke’e, and 
a very fair average crop is annually ob¬ 
tained also from a coui>le of bushes of 
Crittenden Damson. I found two small old 
Apple-trees in the garden, Blenheim and 
Mabbott’s Pearmain.i They’were in rather 
a poor state, but a judicious thinning out, 
together with surface mulching and feed¬ 
ing, h'as put new life into them, and they 
are carrying capital crops. An earlier 
Apple for kitchen use is a young bush tree 
of Stirling Castle. 

The above gives a slight idea of what 
may be done in/the way of fruit in a gar¬ 
den of about 60 perches, besides growing 
sufficient in the way of vegetables and 
salads (with the exception of Potatoes) to 
keep a small household supplied for the 
greater part of the year. As may be 
imagined, there is not much ground that is 
not occupied. As a matter of fact, I think 
there is hardly a square yard except a 
little in the immediate vicinity of the Apple 
and Plum trees. Where as large an 
amount of fruit in variety as possible is to 
be obtained from a limited area strict at¬ 
tention to all cultural details and keeping 
the trees free from all insect pests are ab¬ 
solutely essential. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR 
FORCING. 

Wei,i> rooted plants recently severed from 
the parent should without delay be trans¬ 
ferred to lots of a suitable size, viz., 5$ 
inches to 6£ inches respectively, those 
placed in the hitter to be reserved for the 
hi test batches. New pots require to be 
s iaked in a tub of water for twenty- 
four hours and old i>ots thoroughly 
washed and dried, also the crocks 
before using, setting aside all pots 
that are cracked, as very firm i>ot- 
ting is necessary. Lot the pots be care¬ 
fully drained, and about a tablespoonful of 
swt scattered over the crocks, and above 
ibis a thin layer of turfy loam or a few 
half-decayed leaves, thus preventing to a 
certain extent the finer portions of the soil 
used getting into the drainage. Good 
maiden loam that has been stacked a year 
should be used for preference, chopping 
Ihe same with a spade moderately fine, 
adding to each bushel of loam a 5£-ineh 
I lot-fill of soot and boncmeal respectively, 
well mixing the W’hole before using. The 
roots at the base of the young plant should 
be opened out a little, and the surface of 
the ball of roots kept 2 of an Inch below 
the riin of the pot for the supply of water, 
which must be abundant after the plants 
begin to develop. Keep the hall of roots 
in the centre of the pot and work down the 
soil with a fiat pointed potting stick, mak¬ 
ing it very firm, eventually finishing off 
with the blunt end of the potting stick, as 
the necessary soil is added, leaving an even 
surface. Select an /open.-sumry. posit-ion 
for iheDiiijfitJ^QlWii \. tfr AiJ groftA^tsea- 


son. A firm gravel walk with a layer of 
coal ashes over with a scattering of soot 
now and again will prevent w r orms finding 
their way into the pots. Stand the plants 
clear of each other and quite level, even¬ 
tually giving more space as growth deve¬ 
lops. Water through a rose can whenever 
necessary, and pinch off all strings as they 
appear. Red spider will sometimes appear 
on the foliage during very tropical wea¬ 
ther, especially so should the layers have 
been taken from old plantations, in which 
case, lay the plant on its side, and thor¬ 
oughly syringe the foliage previous to re¬ 
potting. The occasional application of soot 
among the pots will stem the tide of this 
horrid pest. J. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Apple-tree growths. —I should 
be obliged for your advice with regard to 
the treatment of some young Apple trees, 
which seem to be affected with the Apple 
sucker. The tips of the young growths 
have in most instances a shrivelled and 
most unhealthy-appearance, and much of 
the blossom, especially on the upper part 
of the trees when they were in flower, 
had a like appearance, and never properly 
developed. The trees, Ecklinville, King of 
the Pippins, Lane’s Prince Albert, and 
Newton Wonder, are growing in a light 
loam. What treatment is the best? Should 
the spurs be left, long or short for fruiting 
on Buerre Superfin and Pitmaston 
Duchess Pear-trees?— Amateur. 

Lit Is to be regretted you did not for¬ 
ward some of the affected shoots for ex¬ 
amination, as it is quite possible that 
they may be dying from the effects of an 
attack of Brown rot fungus. If such Is 
the case the shoot would be dead or in a 
dying condition. These should be cut 
hack to living wood, burning the diseased 
portions. If it is merely the foliage that 
Is affected the damage is no doubt caused 
by the Apple aphis. An insecticide such 
as Quassia extract would be a good 
remedy, and if used according to direc¬ 
tions it may with safety be applied twice 
or thrice at weekly intervals. For Brown 
rot fungus spray with dilute Bordeaux 
mixture, i.e., at summer strength, on two 
or three occasions. The withered appear¬ 
ance of the flowers may have been due 
to frost or cold winds. With regard to 
the pruning of the young spur wood in the 
Pears named, cut the shoots hack to four 
or five leaves now.] 

Raspberries failing. —I have been very 
disappointed with my crop of Raspberries 
this season. The canes are three years 
old and were supplied and planted by a 
well-known firm of West Country fruit 
tree growers. The first year they were cut 
down to G inches. Last year I was away 
from home and the man who was in 
charge of the garden, knowing nothing 
about fruit, let. all the suckers grow, so 
that the ground became one mass of 
growth and gave no fruit to speak of. This 
season I have been kept busy Dutch hoeing 
off the suckers as they came up between 
the rows, also cutting off those in 
the rows where they were coming up too 
thick. It looked as if I should get a 
very good crop of fruit, but when it 
formed there were only a very few pips 
on each berry, so that what fruit there is 
is not worth gathering. The canes last 
winter were manured with soa-iveed and 
were left the full length* the ends being 
bent over and tied to the wires. The new 
growth tills season Is very strong. I shall 
be much obliged if you can inform me how 
I should treat the canes to avoid a repeti¬ 
tion of this season’s disappointment. I 
propose trenching In between the rows so 


as to restrict the root growth that has now 
spread all over the ground to within, say, 
a foot on either side of the rows.—R. N. 
F.4 RQU U ARSON. 

[The reason why the fruit failed to de¬ 
velop properly is not in any way due to 
defective cultural treatment, but to insect 
agency. You have done quite right in 
limiting the number of suckers or young 
canes, sufficient only of these being re¬ 
quired for next year to stand about 9 
inches apart when trained to the trellis. 
It is the rule to leave the strongest, and 
rather more than will be ultimately 
needed, so that a selection can be made 
when they are finally tied In. With regard 
to your proposal to trench between the 
stools, we advise you to abandon the idea, 
a 3 this, besides doing an infinite amount 
of harm, will not In any way help to 
remedy matters In regard to the fruit not 
coming to perfection. This is caused by 
the Raspberry beetle, which attacks the 
blossoms and so damages them that if 
fruits form afterwards they are so defec¬ 
tive as to be of little or no value. It is a 
difficult ]iest to contend with, as sprayiug 
is of no avail. The only thing to be done 
is to spread an old cloth smeared with tar 
beneath the canes and to shake the beetles 
on to it, doing this in the early morning 
v lion the Insects are sluggish, and at the 
time the canes are in bloom. Also cut out 
and burn the old canes directly the fruit 
has been gathered, and be careful to leave 
no rubbish lying on the ground. All de¬ 
formed or useless fruits should also be 
gathered aud burnt, as these usually con¬ 
tain the larva* of the beetles, this in great 
measure preventing, or at any rate lessen¬ 
ing, future attack.] 

Fruit-trees In Crass.— Where the condi¬ 
tions as regards soil aud shelter are the 
same I cannot, detect any difference be¬ 
tween the growth of trees planted In culti¬ 
vated land and in Grass. Even on the 
Paradise stock, trees in Grass grow vigor¬ 
ously, given shelter. A mulch in summer 
is also desirable, until well established at 
least. If trees in Grass were as carefully 
looked after otherwise as trees in gardens 
I am sure the difference in growth, etc., 
would be too slight to notice. A Grass 
orchard is one of the most refreshing and 
pleasant places one can stroll about iu. 
Shelter is far more Important than cultiva¬ 
tion to fruit-trees, at any rate when young, 
aud even Grass yields a trebled crop where 
sheltered. The Grass cut in an orchard 
makes a splendid summer mulch for the 
trees. It attracts the dew and keeps the 
ground quite moist, and, as it decays, pro¬ 
vides food for the tree roots.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

The Morello Cherry. —I doubt if a cot¬ 
tager can more profitably utilise a wall 
than with a Morello Cherry. The Apricot 
canuot be relied on nowadays, and the 
Peach will only succeed under the best 
treatment, and with proper contrivances 
for sheltering the blossoms. The Morello 
Cherry, on the contrary, is hardy, 
and the fruit is so much in demand that 
even in rural districts purchasers are 
easily found. A fair-sized tree will in a 
favourable year bear a lot of fruit, and, 
taking one year with another, will give 
profitable returns. The best of the Morello 
is that it will thrive where most other 
fruit trees would not bear satisfactorily. 
Jt does well on a north wall, and in posi¬ 
tions where trees or high buildings Inter¬ 
cept much sun and light it seems quite at 
home. There is, indeed, scarcely another 
hardy fruit the needs of which can be so 
easily met. If any reader of Gardening 
should he wishful of replacing an unsatis¬ 
factory wall tree, let hi hi; try the Morello 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. (’. V. [lOWARTH. 
This handsome Rose, which, when shown 
at the National Rose Society’s exhibition 
at Regent’s Park by Messrs. Alex. Dick¬ 
son ami Sons, was given the Gold Medal, 
is a strong-growing variety, the bmls long 
and shapely, the fully expanded blooms 
having broad petals. The colour may be 
described as orange-salmon Hushed with 
pink. The flowers are of fine form, the 
foliage shining and deep green, and look¬ 
ing as if it would not l>e liable.to mildew. 
It is a very beautiful Rose and one that, 
evidently would be Tory effective when 
groui*cd. 


Iiose Mrs . C. 


IflDOOR PIiflflTS. 

BEGONIA METALLIC A. 

Tuts is one of the very i»est of Begonias 
either for summer or winter use, and, in 
addition to its flowers, its bronzy leaves 
make it a desirable plant for grouping 
along with others in the intermediate house 
during winter and in the cool greenhouse 
during summer. The flowers, which are 
of a light rosy colour, are set upon stalks 
sufficiently long to show them up well 
above the foliage. Young healthy plants 
of this Begonia growing in Li-inch or fl¬ 
inch |>ots will lx* found to last for a long 
time in flower when used in rooms or In 
windows, and small neatly-grown plants 
of it are suitabloVfoF diiincrdallo-alecor- 
atioiC/ifli^hrorizy n ftjiflw Jook 1 Bg frttll upon * 


the white table-cloth. The flowers, too, 
wiufti cut are very useful. In order to keep 
up a supply of flowering plants all the 
year round recourse must be had to cut- i 
lings. A few put in early in February will j 
yield a plentiful supply of flowers during 
the summer and autumn if grown in a 
cool house or pit, and few plants can be 
found to grow and bloom more freely in 
a shady conservatory, heavily draped with 
climbers, than this Begonia. Another sup¬ 
ply of young plants should be raised from 
cuttings put in about the middle of July, 
and kept growing on in a pit or house as 
close to the glass as possible. Tick off 
the flower-stems as they api>ear, which will 
induce the plants to grow more vigorously. 
In the end of October or beginning of 


V. Howarth. 


November place them in the coolest end I 
of a plant stove or intermediate house, and 
if in good healthy condition they will be 
in full flower by Christmas, and will keep 
up a supply of bloom for six or eight 
months. 

This variety of Begonia will be found to 
be suitable for planting out against the 
back wall of a W’arm house, or to train up 
pillars or rafters. In order to obtain 
strong, healthy plants which will yield a 
supply of flowers in a short space of time , 
select cuttings from old plants which have 
been previously cut down. Cuttings made 
of shoots growing from the base of old 
plants will be found to root freely. Ix»t 
them be 4 Inches long, strike them in light 
soil, consisting of equal i>ortions of good 
turfy loam and fibrous peat, sifted through 
1 a sieve, mixed with plenty of sharp silver 


sand. Fill 4’-inch pots with this compost, 
pressing it firmly into the pots, put a little 
clean silver sand on the surface, and water 
l through a fine rose. The cuttings may 
then Ik* inserted round the sides of the 
pots. Place tin* latter in a propagating 
pit or house, and wiien rooted j>ot them 
off singly into 3-inch pots, using the same 
compost as for the cuttings, with a por¬ 
tion of leaf-mould added, but with less 
sand. After potting, place the plants in 
the same temperature as before until they 
get well established, when they may be 
transferred to a cooler house and be shifted 
into larger pots. They will soon grow’ into 
useful flow'ering plants. When the pots 
get full of roots they w’ill be greatly bene¬ 
fited by being fed either with liquid man¬ 
ure or with some other fertiliser. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnation pests_ Now that Carnations 

are so extensively cultivated under glass 
certain pests hitherto troublesome have to 
be guarded against. The commonest and 
at the same time most deadly is red-spider. 
Of all preventive measures, syringing with 
very weak soot-W’ater Is the best. When 
the pest has obtained a hold, spray with 
salt water, a 3-inch potful of agricultural 
salt to a gallon of w’ater. It should be 
used in the evening and forcibly syringed 
| off the next morning. Thrips are equally 
dangerous both to the flowers and the 
young growths. Fumigating in this case 
lias little or no effect, for the pest is so 
minute that it can shelter itself in the*cen¬ 
tre of the growth and come forth unharmed 
after the fumes have cleared aw r ay. The 
surest way to eradicate it is to use a nico¬ 
tine insecticide, spraying It on the plants 
with a fine sprayer. Greenfly is alw’ays a 
nuisance, but. it cannot live where the last- 
named spray is used. Of fungoid diseases 
stem-rot is the most fatal. It affects the 
plants just above the soil, causing the 
stems to rot, with the subsequent loss of 
the wiiole plant. Potting too deeply is the 
chief cause, although errors in treatment, 
such as overwatering and overfeeding, in 
too moist an atmosphere, contribute their 
share. Leaf-spot and rust are brought 
about by the same kind of treatment. The 
remedy lies in growing the plants more 
naturally, and in an atmosphere that is 
always on the dry side, especially in win¬ 
ter. Water should only lie applied to the 
roots wiien the soil really needs it. Abun¬ 
dance of air without draughts should be 
admitted at all times.—F. J. T. 

Scutellaria moccinlana. —Many members 
of the Labiatto to which this belongs are 
remarkable for their showy blossoms, but 
few’ if any are more brilliantly coloured 
than this. It is extremely useful for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse during 
the summer months and with a little ad¬ 
ditional heat it will continue to bloom into 
the autumn. It forms an upright growing 
plant. The flowers, borne in closely 
packed terminal clusters, are tubular, each 
about inches long, and in colour deep 
scarlet, the Interior of the throat rich yel¬ 
low*. It was introduced from Mexico 
about fifty years ago, and soon became 
[►opiilar. but of late years it has not been 
met with so frequently as its merits en¬ 
title it. to be. This Scutellaria is of easy 
projkagation and culture, as cuttings root 
! readily in the spring. They should be 
1 formed of the growing shoots, and placed 
in sandy soil in a close propagating case 
where a gentle heat is maintained. The 
plants must not be stopped too freely in 
order to induce a bushy habit, as the finest 
heads of flow’ers are produced on the 
shoots wiiichil|ifv%|f ftepn allowed to run up 
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Primulas for 

Gardeners, particularly those interested 
in outdoor gardening, are fortunate in the 
enormous number of Primulas now avail¬ 
able with which they may embellish their 
leek gardens, bog gardens, and borders. 
Proiu Europe, from Asia, and from America 
they come, and a very large pnqxirtion of 
them are amenable to outdoor cultivation. 
Of the newer introductions there are some 
which perhaps we do not quite understand, 
particularly as to whether they are truly 
jiereiminl or not, or whether they like lime 
or the reverse, but half the interest in 
growing plants is in discovering their re¬ 
quirements, and enough is known of many 
of them to make it worth while i**rsever- 
ing to find cut the right treatment. In 
spite of the many now introductions from 
China many of the old favourites are still 
in the front rank and will not be easily 
ousted. As a matter of fact there is not 
much to beat our common Primrose (Pri¬ 
mula vulgaris) clothing a shady bank or 
hedge so early in the year. There is a 
handsome large-flowered form of the com¬ 
mon Primrose called Evelyn Arkwright, 
which is well worth growing. The Oxlip 
(Primula elntior) and the Cowslip (Pri¬ 
mula officinalis) are both delightful sf>eoies 
worth growing in our gardens, and flourish 
in ordinary loamy soil. The dainty little 
Primula farinosa is the tyi>e of a section 
which includes also Primula scotica, a 
little gem growing wild In the very north 
of Scotland, and P. frondosn from the 
Balkans. All like moist soil with a mix¬ 
ture of peat and a half shady position. Of 
the three, P. scotica is the most difficult 
to keep; P. frondosa is quite accommodat¬ 
ing and flowers freely every year, bearing 
quantities of its dainty rosy-purple 
flowers bold above the rosettes of mealy 
leaves; it responds to dividing and replant¬ 
ing annually after flowering. P. farinosa, 
known also as the Bird’s Eye Primrose, is 
smaller, with lilac flowers each with a 
yellow “eye,” the variety P. f. magellanica 
has flowers of a bluer shade. To the 

Auricula Section 

belong most of the older species best 
known in gardens, and which are found 
wild in the mountainous regions of Europe. 
The names of many of them have been 
much confused and are far from right still 
in gardens and nurseries, though botanists 
and those who have made a special study 
of European Primulas have done much to 
bring order out of chaos. Primula Auri¬ 
cula is a variable species, and it is doubt¬ 
ful if the hue wild plant is very often 
met with in gardens and nurseries. It ap¬ 
parently resends to cultivation in grow¬ 
ing to a larger size and in producing larger 
flowers, but, in any ease, the best forms 
met with in gardens are decidedly worth 
having. The flowers are yellow and the 
leaves often mealy, jdmt sometimes not. i 
The Mppii?li form iiaugjJ.y 0rly 


the Garden. 

easily grown plant rejoicing in loamy soil 
with lime in it; it is known as P. Auricula 
monacensis, and has narrower leaves than 
Ihe commoner forms of Auricula, and 
heads of slender, yellow flowers. The 
pretty, yellow-flowered P. Obristi is also 
considered a variety of P. Auricula, as 
also are P. Balbisi, with large yellow 
flowers and green leaves, and P. bellunen- 
sis, all yellow, both being grou{>ed under 
P. Auricula var. ciliata. Another yellow- 
flowered species of the Auricula group is 
P. Pallnuri from Southern Italy. It has 
large ample leaves of a bright green colour 
and forms a woody rootstock. The flowers 
are of a deep golden j’bllow borne in an 
umbel on a tall scape held well above the 
foliage. When doing well this is a hand¬ 
some species and likes a rich loamy soil 
and sun. For years a good clump flour¬ 
ished in a sunny border in the Botanic 
Gardens at Glasnevin, in deep soil, receiv¬ 
ing an annual top-dressing of sand, peat, 
and leaf-mould. It will do equally well 
on the rock garden given similar condi¬ 
tions. 

I*, marginata is one of the most charm¬ 
ing of the species related to 1*. Auricula, 
and in one form or another Is to be found 
in most gardens where a 1 pines are grown. 
The ornamental character of the leaves Is 
in itself sufficient attraction, but the 
flowers produced in March and April are 
also beautiful. The leaves are prettily 
serrated along their margins and furnished 
below with a mealy powder, which shows 
on the margins from above. The flowers 
vary in size and colour, some being pale 
lilac and others of an almost violet shade; 
the best form known to me Ring that 
called T.inda Pope, which has handsome 
broad leaves and heads of large flowers 
deep lilac in colour. P. morginnta alba is 
not of much decorative value, not being 
pure white. P. marginata is easily grown 
in gritty loam and leafsoil, in a half-shady 
position. When the .stems become long 
and bare the plants should be lifted after 
flowering and replanted down to the 
leaves, and an annual top-dressing of loam 
and leaf-soil is beneficial. 

P. carniolica, from South Austria, Is a 
lovely species and grows well in condi¬ 
tions that suit P. marginata. It forms a 
small rosette of smooth, green leaves and 
produces a flower scape from six to eight 
inches high, bearing at its summit numer¬ 
ous lilac flowers each with a conspicuous 
white “ eye.” 

P. viscosa is much confused with P. hir- 
suta, and it Is probable lhat most of the 
Primulas grown in gardens as P. viscosa 
are really forms of hirsuta. One form of 
P. viscosa which seems generally correct 
is P. viscosa var. cynoglossifolia, but al¬ 
though placed with others of similar habit 
on the rock garden at Glasnevin it has 
failed more than once to l»oeome estab¬ 
lished. There is a group of 


European Primulas 

with comparatively small, rather si iff, 
smooth leaves, which contains some of the 
prettiest species, and they are generally 
easy to manage. I\ spectabills forms a 
rosette of smooth, stiff leaves, somewhat 
viscid and fairly broad in comparison to 
their length. The flower scale grows some 
four or live inches high, bearing several 
delightful rosy mauve flowers; loam, lenf- 
■ soil, and sharp grit suits it, and a half- 
shady position. P. glaueeseens, often 
grown as P. cnlycina, is an attractive 
species. From rosettes of smooth, grey- 
green leaves arise the rather short flower 
scapes carrying several fairly large blooms, 
which, in the best form, are of a fine rose 
colour. P. longobarda is also grown at 
Glasnevin; it is similar to but smaller than 
glaueeseens and was classed by Pax as a 
sub-species of P. speetabilis, but by others 
j is considered a variety of the former. 

I*. Wulfeniana, from the Austrian 
Alps, is a good doer, and does not object to 
: a fair amount of sun. The leaves are com- 
paratively short, stiff, smooth, and sharp 
pointed. The flower scape, three to four 
inches or less high, carries one or two deep 
rose-coloured flowers. 

P. clusiana, from the same region, also 
flourishes in gritty loam and half shade. 
The leaves are smooth, light green. The 
flower scajK*, some four or live inches high, 
bears several fairly large rose-coloured 
flowers. Certain species of the Auricula 
section are distinguished by having the 
leaves and often the flower scales fur¬ 
nished with glands which give off a some¬ 
what sticky, reddish fluid. Among others 

P. pedemontana is to be met with in 
gardens, and bears above the rosettes of 
glandular leaves umbels of rosy purple 
flowers often with a white “eye.” 

P. cenen sis, also known as daonensls, 
comes from the high Alps of the South 
Tyrol. The leaves, like others in this sec¬ 
tion, are sticky, and the flowers, carried 
in umbels, are rose-coloured, each with a 
j white centre. 

P. villosa is a pretty plant with glan¬ 
dular leaves and short flower scapes sur¬ 
mounted by one or two pale rose-coloured 
flowers. 

P. commutata is also in cultivation and 
resembles the above species, and is, in fact, 
now looked ui>on as a variety; flowers 
bright rose. 

1*. cottia is an interesting little plant, 
sticky in all its parts, and bearing umbels 
of rose-coloured flowers. 

1*. hirsuta Is one of.the best and show¬ 
iest species for the garden and is fre¬ 
quently offered as 1*. viscosa, from which 
it differs in the smaller leaves, which are 
also furnished with reddish glands, and in 
the shorter flower scai>c. The best forms 
have large rose-coloured flowers, hut other 
forms are white or pale pink, and wiue 
have ratlver small flowers. The delightful 
plant known as I*, pubesceus alba is ai>- 
parently to 1*> considered a form of 1*. 
hirsuta, as also are ciliata superba, a mag¬ 
nificent variety with large violet-coloured 
flowers, ciliata purpurea, Mrs. J. II. 
Walker, and the now popular variety, 
“The General.” 

P. IXTEGRIFOLIA IS not tOO OOQmiOD in 

gardens though fairly easy to grow. It 
! has been described as free flowering, but 
this is not my experience at Glasnevin, 
where it has been grown in a granite mor¬ 
aine, and certainly increased hut never 
flowered freely. It bears, rather sparingly, 
lilac or purplish rose-coloured flowers on 
rather short scapes.—J. W. B., Glasnevin, 
in Irish Gardening. 

( To 1 f \fitcd .) 
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OUTDOOR PLflJlTS 


GLADIOLUS GAXPAVEXSIS AXD 
OTHERS. 

Among the summer flowering and later bul¬ 
bous subjects the Gladioli occupy a place 


diversity of colour and form, and, not 
least, the rich procession of flowers the 
varying sections provide and the extended 
season of their blossoming. Following 


frosts, they yield of their best in propor¬ 
tion to the way in which they are grown. 

Tha t they are not fastidious no one with 
any knowledge of the subject will gain¬ 
say. At the same time they well repay 
good, if not indeed generous, cultivation. 
In this connection it has been freely stated 
that field cultivation suits them well, and 



Gladiolus gandavensis in variety . 


entirely unique, and whether as garden 
ornaments or for their utility in the cut 
state have no competitors. In very large 
measure these facts alone would be sulli- 
cient to account for their popularity, 
though this is d<|rfTvfV.ss euuaRi due to 
tlieiif' hardiness, y C5[^ulture, 


close upon the heels of the Larkspurs, 
which for weeks In July fill the garden 
with lowering spires of richest blue, 
purple, and lavender, the earliest or 
July-flowering Gladioli make their ajipear 
ance and from that time onward for 
weeks, even to the coming of the early 


it is quite true, though we have to remem¬ 
ber at the same time that the Held soils of 
some localities are infinitely suj>erior to the 
garden soils of not a few other districts. 
Of this side of the subject it may lx? said 
that it is the - n^‘|»jl|Iu qualify, and composi- 
lion ftjLipf 'YlfiSWftlWfl. .^'J 1 a eas0 - 
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in con junction with good drainage. Here 
the cultivator should bear in mind that the 
originals of this great race were chiefly 
of South African origin and that fn con¬ 
sequence soil warmth menns much to them. 
In other words in a soil consistently close 
and tenacious they are not likely to be 
happy, just ns in a soil of exceptional 
lightness or drained excessively by sand 
or gravel subsoils are they to be seen at 
their best unless special cultivation is in¬ 
dulged in. All such matters, however, 
need consideration at other times than 
this, if the best results are to be expected, 
whi\e at the opening of the season’s flower¬ 
ing it may be worth while directing atten¬ 
tion to the importance of 

Sekdlino raising rather than relying 
upon the old eorms continuously. The rais¬ 
ing of carefully hybridised seedlings year 
by year has to the amateur far more in it 
than the all-fascinating pursuit of produc¬ 
ing some new or improved form, great as 
that might be. In the seedlings we get. 
the immeasurable advantages of vigour 
and constitution -precursors of the hand¬ 
somest. spikes—which are hardly obtain- 
alde by any other means. In other 
words, the seedlings are virtually 
rejuvenated and behave accordingly. 
The Gladiolus is so easily inter¬ 
crossed, so generous in its seeding, and 
reaches the flowering stage so quickly—a 
couple of years or so—.that the method is 
quite worth while, particularly when it is 
remembered that hundreds may appear at 
little cost where dozens were not possible 
before. Those wishing to make a start in 
this direction should grow the varieties of 
the July-flowering G. gandavensis (figured 
on page 421), Lemoinei, Nanceianus, and 
Childsi sections in order to have a repre¬ 
sentative or embracing whole. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


ANEMONES SPORTING. 

Judging from my own experience this 
season, the coloured forms of the Wood 
Anemone are apparently exhibiting a 
marked tendency to variation. That beau¬ 
tiful variety Blue P.onnet this year has 
given birth to a form which is quite dis¬ 
tinct, and certainly very interesting. As 
your readers who grow these Anemones 
are aware, Blue Bonnet is the latest kind 
to push above ground ; in fact, with the 
exception of Plumbago Larpenta* and Poly- 
podurn cambricum, it Is the latest thing I 
grow to start into life in spring. This 
year the growths appeared quite a fort¬ 
night before the usual time, and they were 
different from those produced by Blue 
Bonnet? they were of a deei>er green, and 
were nearer the soil. When they flowered 
I found that the blooms were quite dis¬ 
tinct ; they were not only considerably 
purer, but dttiered in form. Three of the 
jietals curved inwards, and remained so 
during the flowering period, giving the 
blooms a quaint appearance, contrasting 
nicely with the deep green foliage. I have 
grown A. Robinsoni in quantity for up¬ 
wards of twenty years, and until two years 
ago, when a flue white form declared 
itself, which has remained quite true. This 
year, in a tolerably large bed of A. Robin¬ 
soni, three plants have sported, and pro¬ 
duced flowers varying slightly in colour, 
but much in the way of purpurea. One 
should be an acquisition, as it is rather 
brighter in colour than the parent plant, 
and has the robust growth of A. Robin- 
soni, which is as enduring as A. ajpennlna, 
whereas purpurea, although not of weakly 
constitution, is likely to die out unless 
well cared for. Two Hl*>rts from A. ajien- 
nilia have declan^fl^themselves lihjs year, 
aiu] I am rather (mzjl^dji s Oljet£ origin. 


I have been growing several clumps of 
IKillida this year. I have seen nothing of 
them, and am wondering whether they 
have changed into two double-flowered 
forms, and whether these sports come from 
A. apjsenlna* plena. They are quite double, 
one having a very pale centre with mauve 
outside florets, the other is pale blue, and 
both bloomed a fortnight later than A. a. 
plena. They are certainly distinct from 
all other varieties I am acquainted with. 
It certainly is curious that: these Anemones 
should all at once have taken to sporting in 
this way. Has the season had an influ¬ 
ence? J. Cornhill. 


FLOWERING CLIMBERS. 

In the springtide of the year many a de¬ 
lightful picture is afforded by hardy flower¬ 
ing climbers, such as the mountain Cle¬ 
matis and Wistaria. Crude walls and Ill- 
designed structures devoid of interest 
assume an asiiect of beauty when swathed 
in trailing growth and floral, tracery. 
Strong-growing climbers, such as the two 
already alluded to, soon attain large pro¬ 
portions and clothe a wide expanse of wall 
in a comparatively short space of time. It 
is when allowed unrestricted freedom of 
growth that the most picturesque effect Is 
obtained, and a Wistaria rambling along 
the coping of an old wall or Clematis gar¬ 
landing the sombre foliage of a Yew with 
trails of starry blossoms are infinitely 
more charming than the same plants when 
subjected to formal training. Balconies 
and verandahs can be rendered objects of 
loveliness for many a month by the help 
of flowering climbers. One I have in my 
mind where the ihountaiu Clematis and 
Wistaria mingle their blossoms and the 
Bankslan Boges bear tlielr sprays of yel¬ 
low and white flowers. Later on the 
purple C'leiuatjp Jackman!, which has 
threaded its way through the countless 
growths, spreads its rich velvet hue over 
the greenery, and tall white Lilies grow at 
the foot of the pillars, while in the autumn 
the Virgin's Bower (Clematis Flammula) 
fills the precincts with sweet perfume. 
There are many other ornamental climbers 
that may be utilised with good effect, 
especially iu the south-west, where Sola- 
num jasmlnoides grows freely, and will 
cover a house with its snowy flower-clus¬ 
ters in three or four years. Where it is 
not liable to be killed or seriously injured 
by severe frost, there is no moife satisfac¬ 
tory climber, as it commences to bloom in 
May, and flowers throughout the entire 
summer and autumn, often retaining its 
blossoms as late as November. 

Where tlie Solanum is hardy, Fliysian- 
Ihus alliens will also grow vigorously and 
produce its white flowers in profusion, 
while Stauntonia latifolia and Clianthus 
puniceii8 may also be planted with satis¬ 
factory results. The well-known blue Pas¬ 
sion-flower is a quick-growing and decora¬ 
tive climber, and is attractive both during 
its flowering period and when, later in the 
year, its goIden-Qrange fruits hang like 
fairy lamps among the dark foliage. It 
has also the advantage of being practically 
evergreen, Its old foliage being in most 
cases retained until shortly before the np- 
pearance of the young leaves in the spring. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Anthyllis Barba-Jovis.— 

M ould you kindly tell me how to treat this 
and how to increase It?—T. Kidd. 

[Anthyllis Barba-Jovis. a native of the 
South of Europe, requires for its success¬ 
ful culture a warm, well-drained soil. It 
is too tender to thrive In the open ground, 
and even in the neighbourhood of London 
it needs the protection of a south wall. 


It can lie readily raised from seeds when 
these are to be obtained, but failing seeds 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots may bo 
struck, if put into pots of sandy soil, and 
placed in a frame kept close and shaded.} 

Hidalgoa Wercklei. —About twenty years 
ago a great deal of attention was directed 
to wants this Hidalgoa, a near relative of 
the Dahlia. The flowers, bright vermilion 
in colour, and each about Indies in 
diameter, are very suggestive of those of 
a single-flowered Dahlia. The great point 
of difference, however, is that this nidal- 
gqa is quite a free growing climber, mount¬ 
ing upward by twisting the iietiole of the 
leaves around any available support. 
Despite the Interest attached to it for a 
time, and the fact that it is a really 
handsome climber, this Hidalgoa seems to 
have almost, if not quite, dropped out of 
cultivation. It was first discovered by M. 
Carlo Werekle on a mountain in Costa 
Rica in 181)8, and was distributed by Mr. 
J. L. Childs, of New York, a couple of 
years afterwards under the name of the 
Treasure Vine, Childsia Wercklei. It is 
very readily propagated from cuttings, but 
does not form tubers after the manner of a 
Dah.lia.-K. R. W. 

Catananches .— 1 These old border plants 
have much to recommend them. The best 
known is perhaps C. crc-rulea with rich blue 
flowers, but the semi-double C*. bieolorwith 
its white rays and bluish-purple centre is 
no less attractive. The Daisy-like blos¬ 
soms are borne at the ends of branching 
stems some 2 feet high and stiff enough 
to support themselves in a free and grace¬ 
ful manner. They are excellent for cut¬ 
ting and last a long time. Out-doors the 
same bloom will continue to open by day 
and close at night for weeks, and the plants 
may be relied upon to be in bloom prac¬ 
tically all summer. The Catananches are 
lierfectly happy in any well-drained soil in 
a sunny position and they stand drought 
remarkably well.—J. 

Digitalis hybrids. —From time to time 
one’s notice is directed to hybrids between 
the common Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea, 
and perennial species. Several times I 
have lmd specimens submitted to me to see 
if they were rare. I saw some nice ones 
in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s garden the other 
day. They were evidently between D. 
ambigua ^ind 1). purpurea, both of which 
are at Monreith. The lijbrids varied a 
little, and some showed evident traces of 
the iiarentage of I). ambigua in the creamy 
colouring, with that’ of D. purpurea in the 
markings. It appears these Foxglove 
hybrids produced at Monreith do not seed. 
By the way, D. purpurea is represented at 
Monreith by numbers of plants in the bor¬ 
ders, and there are some sjiecially good 
white varieties of great stature and size. 
—S. Arnott. 

Erigeron strigosus. —Pjanits raised from 
seeds of this pretty evergreen Erigeron, 
sown in gentle heat in February, are now 
coming into bloom. They are little more 
titan a foot high, and carry a number of 
flowers of n soft greyish biusli—a shade 
difficult to describe in words, but a re¬ 
markably pleasing one, especially where 
blooms of a soft tone of colour are needed 
to. reduce a redundancy of gay colours In 
the border.—S. A. 

Clematis langutica. —This is sometimes 
said to be only a variety of C. orientalis, 
but, if so, it is a much finer thing with its 
far brighter yellow flowers. It is quite 
hardy in most parts of Scotland although 
it has not been largely grown, as the taste 
for the smaller-flowered Clematises is not 
so widespread as it should be. The best 
plant I have -yet seep was in the garden 
of Provost Hailidhy at Esthwaite, Lock- 
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maben, where there was a big plant on a bordering I lie woodland, or, again, in the 
wall. 1 have found no difficulty In grow- ' woodland itself. There is also one other 
ing it. but have lost it through someone j i>osition in which the Lupin is rarely seen, 
having carelessly cut it through close to if at all, and this is on the lawn, where 
the ground when trimming back some of j bold groups could be arranged with the 
its neighbours.— S. Arnott. best results. Indeed, there is no reason 

- why such things as these hardy Lupins, the 

LUPINS. Larkspurs, the Papon ice in both tree and 

Tue Lupins, whether annual or perennial, herbaceous sections may not be grouped in 
are all vigorous and easily-grown plants, the same free way upon the lawn with 



Lupinus polyphyllus. 


Of the perennial section we have few 
border plants i>ossessing greater merit. 
Easily grown and quickly raised from seed 
there is no reason why good examples of 
these plants should not bo found in every 
garden where the good and bold-flowering 
]>ereiinini« find a place. The place where 
Lupins mostly are found is in the her¬ 
baceous border, but AWJth equal o& even 
better results they (fuild/H* uoadfl| She 
shrubbery border', orVuPV-tdil uJkllmibs 


other suitable things to follow. A garden 
arranged on this plan could not fail to 
prove attractive for some time, and would 
be a great change from the orthodox border 
arrangement relegating all these plants to 
one particular place, and then semi only in 
solitary examples. A solitary specimen of 
the white Lupin, with its dozen or more 
spikes, needs no praise, but why should it 
be one only when fifty plants could as easily 
exist in suitable places? The seeds are 


best sown in the early autumn months in 
the open, or during the winter in boxes 
and transplanted in May or a little later, 
to their permanent quarters. For the rest, 
it is best with the usual good and generous 
treatment to leave them alone. The 
established plants will bear root division— 
a thing best done in the early spring with 
growth api»earing—and with good treat¬ 
ment a decent flowering results. The roots 
of these Lupins are rough, woody, and 
cross-grained, and a little too much cut¬ 
ting may be easily given when dividing the 
plants. On the other hand, seedling 
raising is always interesting. The only 
other cultural directions' necessary are 
that a deep soil and ample space should be 
given. Among the perennial kinds 

L. i*o lyi*iiyi,lu s and its varieties are 
unrivalled, and in the coloured class as 
much ns in .the white-flowered section con¬ 
siderable improvement Is noticeable. 
There is also a set sufficiently distinct to 
do duty as a bicolor race, the flowers being 
purple and tipped with white. These are 
probably but the outcome of crosses from 
insect agency, and a certain percentage of 
the seedlings only may be of this char¬ 
acter. Where it is desired to keep the 
white-flowered kind as true as jiossible it 
is 1 ) 0 st to protect a plant at blooming time. 
Any socially good or purer white kind 
should be increased by root division only, 
the seedlings being reserved for further 
trial. So far, only the taller border kinds, 
of which L. polyphyllus, with its synonyms 
L. grandiflorus and L. macrophyllus, is the 
tyest, have been referred to. There is, how¬ 
ever, the 

Tree-Lupin (L. arboreus), a valuable 
plant with yellow flowers, borne in great 
profusion. This well-marked species is 
admirably adapted for a wall or as a bush 
in the open; indeed, in the latter form I 
have seen the plant 8 feet high, and as 
much through. At this size it is, perhaps, 
the most attractive of shrubby plants, and 
should be grown more frequently. Cut¬ 
tings of this kind root readily, and seeds 
are freely produced. Some interesting 
hybrids exist between the last named and 
the forms of L. i>olyphylluH. A pure white 
variety of the Tree-Lupin is called Snow 
Queen, a charming plant, and quite an 
acquisition. Another tree kind is Fairy 
Queen, with sulphur and rose-coloured 
flowers. To the foregoing must be added 
the early-flowering 

L. Nootkaensis, a North American 
species. It is virtually a very dwarf L. 
polyphyllus. Then come the 

Annuat, kinds, and these alone are 
among the more showy of plants easily 
raised from seeds, which should be sown 
thinly in the flowering ]>ositions in the 
oi»en, or a few seeds in a pot, and trans¬ 
ferred bodily as required. These things 
are not the best to transplant, and if it be 
done at all it must be done quite early. 
In short, it is best not to transplant at all, 
and where seedlings ard too thick, early 
thinning should not be lost sight of. A 
good soil not deficient of lime is well 
suited to this class. Some of the best of 
this section are L. Menziesii, yellow, 
1£ feet; L. mutabilis versicolor, in which 
varieties with shades of blue, lilac, and 
purple, on plants 3 feet high, are found. 
L. Ilartwegi cmlestinus has sky-blue 
flowers, height 2 feet, while L. nanus, L. 
n. albus. and L. subcarnosus are of dwarf 
habit, rarely more than 15 inches, the 
flowers ranging from white to blue, the 
butter of varying shades of (lie colour. All 
of these annual kinds are easily raised 
from seed, and not only make an effective 
display, but are valuable for cutting. I’.y 
sowing seeds a© ft good succcs- 
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CULTURAL NOTES. 

If the plants have not been shifted into 
the largest size pots they are to occupy 
this should be no longer delayed. At this 
time of (lie year the growth is very rapid, 
and a cheek at the roots is not advisable. 
Pots 10 inches in diameter are used for 
tin* largest and strongest plants; those an 
inch less for the weaker ones intended to 
carry exhibition blooms or to make good- 
sized bushes. For late-struck plants to 
perfect one big bloom only, or for the pur¬ 
pose of growing into smaller plants for de¬ 
coration, I employ pots still smaller. My 
Chrysanthemums have l>een potted about 
three weeks, and 1 am giving them ample 
roam. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance, and one that is often badly 
managed. In some cases the space at dis¬ 
posal is limited perhaps, hut to grow Chry¬ 
santhemums well air and light are neces¬ 
sary. If they are stood together, 
the pots touching each other, one gets a 
suft, sappy growth that easily becomes a 
prey to mildew in the first place, and never 
has the substance to develop good blooms. 
For convenience the plants arc stood in 
rows 5 foot apart, and each pot a foot 
from its neighbour. In rows they may be 
properly fastened by fixing jK>sts and wire 
of sufficient strength. It is well to attend 
to this early in the season, as later, when 
the stems nhd leaves have considerable 
weight, a great amount of damage may Ije 
done by wind. When tied to stout wires, 
each growth staked separately to a strong 
cane, rough weather gives but little 
a nxiotv. 

Watkiung is another part of culture that 
must have at least daily attention. We 
sometimes rend, and it Is a general idea, 
that Chrysanthemums -must have any 
amount of water. This is W'rong, for al¬ 
though when in full growth they require 
a considerable quantity to support (he 
abundance of leaves, they are, neverthe¬ 
less, readily killed by too much moisture 
at the roots. It is rather difficult to say 
how often Chrysanthemums may be 
watered; but one can give some idea by 
describing my own practice. After any re¬ 
potting the i>ots are stood close together for 
a couple of weeks or so. During this time 
sprinkling with water overhead is done 
each afternoon, and if the leaves of any 
plant show signs of flagging, then it has a 
good supply, enough to properly soak the 
ball of earth. But when the pots are 
placed in their permanent quarters, and 
stood apart as indicated above, w'itli the 
full sun shining on them all day, water is 
more often necessary. I do not continue 
sprinkling overhead, but from this time 
carefully watch the roots. It is well to go 
over the collection morning and afternoon, 
for to give all water at one time Is court¬ 
ing defeat. Those dry in the morning are 
watered and the jsots filled, so that there 
is no mistake about the earth being mois¬ 
tened; the plants not requiring any then 
are seen to in the afternoon. This being 
done regularly and by the same hands, one 
gets to know' almost hv instinct when to 
water each plant. If there is a doubt tap 
the pot with the knuckles, and if a hollow' 
sound goes out give water; if a dull sound, 
lot that particular pot wait. There is no 
need for stimulants until the soil that was 
used in the final potting can have time to 
be wall tilled with roots, and that is not 
yet. 


Training the plants for giving large 
blooms is simply limiting the number of 
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perfect when the cuttings have been rooted 
early and groWrn well by being duly shifted 
on into larger pots. late-struck cuttings 
bear but one big bloom; therefore w r e must 
confine the plant to a single stem. The 
three in the first case may ho trained by 
loosely looping each to the stick placed to 
train the main stem to. All other side 
growths are removed as superfluous when 
small. It is different with bush plants, of 
course. These are toiqied, hut the last top¬ 
ping of the growths should take place in 
July. Afterwards securely tie the stems 
when required. S. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The time has now arrived when Chrysan¬ 
themums need constant care up to the 
flowering point. The plants arc all by this 
time presumably well established in the 
flowering jRits (which should be from 7 
inches to 12 inches in diameter), and grow¬ 
ing away freely. Supi>osing these pots to 
he fairly w’cll filled with roots, as they 
probably are by this time, a stimulant in 
the form of liquid manure of some descrip¬ 
tion must now be given, as the grow’th is 
rapidly approaching the point when the i 
flower buds arc produced, and no pains ] 
should be spared to bring the plants into 
the most vigorous state of growth until this 
is accomplished, anything like a cheek or 
starvation at this season being fatal to the 
production of good blooms. Care, however, 
must be taken not to administer any rank 
manures, especially decoctions of horse or 
sheep droppings, or the like, unless the new 
roots are so abundant as to really require 
it. If the plants are at all newly or over- 
potted, or if the soil lie the least sour or 
overwatered, liquid manure of this descrip¬ 
tion wdll undoubtedly do more harm than 
good. Guano has, however, a decidedly 
drying effect, besides encouraging the pro¬ 
duction of fresh roots, and I have seen n 
weak solution applied to plants that had 
Income a little sodden at the root have the 
best effects. In short, unless thoroughly 
jiot-bound, a little guano water, or a weak 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, just to 
encourage a sluggish growth, is all that 
can possibly be given with safety. If the 
pot*, however, are well filled with healthy, 
active roots, and the soil is sweet, porous, 
and well-drained, the Chrysanthemum can 
hardly lie over-fed, and horse or sheep 
manure water, guano, soot, sewage, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia may he used freely, tak¬ 
ing care not to employ them too strong at 
first. I prefer using the first-named in¬ 
gredients alternately during the earlier 
stages. The guano will keep the soil sweet 
and the roots active; the soot wdll impart 
a deep healthy hue to the foliage, and ren¬ 
der it to some extent distasteful to green¬ 
fly. &c.: while the liquid manure or sewage 
will afford abundant supplies of solid 
nourishment to the plants. Afterwards, 
when the buds arc swelling. I would gra¬ 
dually discontinue to use these, hut make 
use of a solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
beginning with a strength of a full quarter 
of an ounce to the gallon, and by degrees 
increasing it to half or three-quarters of an 
ounce. This W'ill keep the vigour up 
steadily until the blooms expand, and, 
given a good foundation, cannot fail to 
produce flowers of the finest quality. 
Carefully stake and tie out the shoots of 
the plants as they grow, affording as much 
space as jw.s.sible to each. Cut out any 
weak or useless shoots, and break away 
all side growths unless quality of bloom is 
no object, but if large flowers are wanted 


there must be only one to each shoot, how¬ 
ever strong. Cut out all suckers from the 
base of the plants, and trap and destroy 
earwigs, or they will do a lot of damage. 
Til rips are often troublesome in dry town 
gardens, and, if not kept down, will short ly 
render many a promising shoot blind 
Plentiful, syringing will generally keep 
them at bay, but if really affected tire 
plants must lie syringed wvth. or the points 
of the shoots dipped into, some reliable in¬ 
secticide. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia leaves, injury to. —The leaves of 
quite a number of my Begouias are per¬ 
forated like unto those which I enclose. 
May I ask the favour of your telling me 
in one of your coining Issues what the pest 
is that attacks. I should say that only the 
greenhouse plants are being injured. If 
\011 are able to identify the enemy I shall 
be both glad and most grateful. Also for 
any possible remedy.—T. 15. 

I The a pica ranee of your Begonia leaves 
suggests that slugs have Icon at work upon 
them. Search should be made after dark, 
when the jests may be seen and captured ; 
or lettuce or Cabbage leaves may lie laid 
on the i)ots or benches, and examined from 
time to time, dropping the captures into 
hot water, or otherwise killing them.] 

A new disease of Onions.— A disease of 
Onions known as Onion smut, wiiich has 
only been recorded in this country on rare 
occasions, has made its appearance iu the 
North of England. Onion smut, which is 
caused by the fungus Urocystio Cepuhe, is 
a well-known and serious disease in 
America, where the damage is often so 
great as to prevent the growing of Onions 
on ground which lias become infected- The 
diseasattacks the young plant and causes 
small dark spits and streaks on the lir.-t 
leaves. The later leaves also* show' signs 
of disease in the form of long streaks. 
The streaks are at first covered by the 
skin of the Onion leaf, but lircsently the 
fungus bursts through the surface and ap- 
pears as long black jmtehes, from which 
myriads of dark jiowdery sjioixa are 
scattered 011 the ground. The disease is 
not eonlined to the leaves,-but attacks the 
outer scales of the bulb, causing large 
fissures. The seriousness of Onion smut is 
due not only to the immediate loss which 
it causes among plants, but also to the 
fact that the soil in which diseased plants 
are grown liecomee infected by the sjHires, 
which retain their vitality for several 
years. Once the soil is infected, Onion- 
growing in it becomes well-nigh, or alto¬ 
gether, iwjiossible. Growers should ex¬ 
amine their young Onion plants carefully 
and forward to the Board of Agriculture, 
72, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, any 
sjiecimens which seem to show signs of 
infection, so that the existence or not of 
the disease may lie verified. To prevent 
the spread of the disease all plants at¬ 
tacked by Onion smut should be pulled up 
and burned. 

The cuckoo spit.— Both last season and 
this the cuckoo siiit has been a great j>e$t. 
and as great an enemy to fruit-trees almost 
as the ajihis or winter moth caterpillar. 
No ordinary spraying material apjienis to 
shorten its evil life, even when it is well 
drenched with same. Quassia and soap, 
even of the best makes, i.s not effective. I 
have not yet tried nicotine; possibly it 
would be the best thing. The Government 
should certainly allow' gardeners and 
farmers the use of nicotine free of dutv.— 
W. J. F.vuiiia. 
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BEES. 

FOOL) PRODUCTION.—RE-STOCKING 
SCHEME BY MEANS OF COUNTY 
COMMITTEES. 

So much has been written nnd said of the 
above that probably an account of a visit 
to one of the County apiaries will interest 
your bee-keeping readers, and the general 
reader besides. 

By way of recapitulation, let me say that 
the Government established machinery, 
through the Food Production Department, 
for tlie supply, at a moderate charge, of 
nucleus colonies raised from imported 
Dulch bees ami pure Italian queens. These 
types are considered less subject to disease 
than others. Early in the year, members 
of the different County Bee-Kcciiers' As¬ 
sociations were Invited to subscribe to the 
support of the Government scheme by tak¬ 
ing shares at 30s.* each. For that the 
shareholders will receive, in order of ap¬ 
plication as long as available stocks Wist, 
one nocleus stock of bees with fertile 
.queen complete, on four frames, an addi¬ 
tional lfts. being joynble on receipt of each 


stock. Of course the imported stocks 
would be increased in number as time went, 
on after their arrival at the central apiary. 

But the process of multiplication of col¬ 
onics will bo clear, if 1 describe a visit to 
one of these County apiaries. The par¬ 
ticular apiary is Hint belonging to Stafford¬ 
shire, and is under the care of Mr. J. 
Price, the County Bee Exjicrt. It is 
situated at Penkridge in an ideal clover- 
laden district. The hives are arranged in 
an old-fashioned orchard, with plenty of 
provision therefore for the clustering of 
natural swarms. 

The imported Dutch stocks reached Mr. 
Trice on April 14tli in eight skeps—six 
were of the quaint tall Dutch pattern 
packed by themselves In one crate, and 
two were of the ordinary English pattern, 
packed by them.selves in another crate. 
Although the bees must have been a con¬ 
siderable time on the way by sen and land, 
yet not more than a dozen were dead on 
arrival. After a time, the exj»ert received 
twelve Italian queens of the dark variety 
from a noted queen-breeder, Mr. Pinna, of 
Itologua, Italy. Of the*# twelve queens, 
,eu 


colony has been increased to twenty-nine 
stocks, of which twelve are natural 
swarms, the first one issuing on June 14th. 
Eight of the tw’cnty-nine stocks are still in 
the original Dutch skeps, another eight are 
In modern hives, and thirteen are In nuc¬ 
leus hives, or boxes. These are the lots 
from w hich the nuclei—n very limited num¬ 
ber—will b? distributed this year, in fact, 
in a very short time from now\ 

A few’ further particulars will be of in¬ 
terest. The hive is at present set apart 
for raising queen cells from Italian brood, 
and the resulting queens will eventually 
head tin* nucleus stocks. * 

Mr. Price and other County Experts 
have had to deal with a difficulty which 
was not too apparent. This was that the 
bees arriving in sleeps had to .draw out all 
the comb on their removal to bee frames. 
During the snap of cold weather in the 
middle of the warm, feeding had to !>e re¬ 
sorted to to prevent starvation. In order 
to accomplish this rapidly and (which was 
far more necessary) without disturbing the 
bees in their important work upon the 
brood foundation, the device was adopted 
of a tin feeder running on the floor board 


and worked from the back of the hive 
This reminds me of the way in wiiich a 
44 skeppLvt *• of old days told me lie used 
to feed his bees in winter. IBs plan was 
to slide in at the skep entrance a trough 
containing sweetened ale. Why sweetened 
ale I cannot say, nTid of course it would 
be the old-fashioned home-brewed sort. 
But the point of interest lies in the re¬ 
turn, at this very up-to-date apiary, to a 
mode of feeding practised by the beekeeper 
of the so-called dark ages! 

Notice In the illustration the till Dutch 
skeps. They are shaped Like a sugar-loaf, 
the straw being tied in a bunch ht the top 
and twisted over. The height is fully 2 
feet 2 Inches and the diameter at the base 
10 inches. There is able to be no feed hole 
at tlie top. The entrance Is not at the bot¬ 
tom on the floor board as In English skeps, 
but is from 0 inches to 10 inches up from 
the Ikisc nnd is circular in shape 1 inch 
in diameter. The sleep is lined inside with 
cane nnd very thin laths, and is strength¬ 
ened outside with cane or wire supports 
bound with strong string. B. It. II. 

(I am much indebted to the Editor of tlie 
Staffordshire Advertiser for his courtesy in 


•permitting me to make use of his notes on 
a visit to the Staffordshire apkiry, and 
also for lending the accompanying illus¬ 
tration.] 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CURRENT WORK IN ALLOTMENTS. 
In low-lying allotments, where the soil re¬ 
tained a considerable amouut of moisture 
throughout tlie dry spell of weather which 
we experienced, the crops were very satis¬ 
factory. On higher ground vegetables did 
not make headway. Since tlie rain came 
the plants, oven in the high, dry soil, have 
grow’ii w’onderfully well. When planting 
winter greens some allotment holders, who 
had to deni with very dry soil, made holes 
with a dibber; filled them with water and 
put in the plants—to their lowest leaf¬ 
stalks. I huve watched those plants 
closely since; for about ten days or so they 
simply retained their freshness of leaf 
duriug the hot weather, then the rain came 
and the progress those plants have made 
Justifies the method of planting as they 
have quite outstripped others, near by, 
that were planted nnd simply watered in 
while the soil was in a very dry state. 

Onion and Cabbac.e seed, sown in July 
and the early iwrt of August, should yield 
valuable plants. Allotment holders would 
be well advised to raise more Onions early 
in August than they do, generally., Tlie 
resultant plants may be lifted and trans¬ 
planted, but I favour sowing moderately 
thickly and then thinning-out to 8 inches 
ajwrt in due course in the ease of very 
heavy soils and sandy ones. In soils of 
medium heavy loam transplanted Onions 
may be ex pec till to do well. 

In the spring the autumn-raised Onions 
escape the ravages of the fly; they are 
ready for use in good time, and they are 
weiglity, solid, and fresh. In the northern 
counties sowings of Onions and Cabbages 
made the third or last week in July would 
prove successful: but in the southern coun¬ 
ties it is not wise to sow seeds of these 
two vegetables before the first week in 
August. South of London I have found 
August 12tli lo 15th ideal dates. The re- 
, sultant plants rarely ruu to seed. 

Eauly and Second-Eaicly Potatoes.— 
Seed tubers of these must lie boxed nnd 
exposed to the light nnd air right through 
the autumn and winter. The boxes may 
be placed In a sunny position, but care 
should be taken that they and the seed 
tubers are not exposed to rains. Late 
varieties should be lifted and stored before 
they get badly diseased. If stored in 
chimps tlie latter must be made on high 
ground and, even then, the base on which 
the tubers rest must be a few inches 
higher than the surrounding ground. Dry 
straw should be placed next t6 the tubers 
with an outer covering of soil at least 0 
inches thick. Ventilate the clamps. If 
very severe frosts come more soil and 
litter can be put on. 

Seeds of Lettuces and Cauliflowers 
for earliest use next year must be sown 
early in August in northorfl counties and 
late in tlie month and the first w’eek in 
September In the southern. Grow’ these 
plants In firm but good soil. In the case 
of Caullfiowors it will be advisable to make 
provision for temporary protection if 
severe weather conn's. 

Thickly-Grown Plants.—I t is not a 
wise plan to leave rows of plants, of any 
kind, that are required to stand tlie winter 
in the open quarters too thickly together. 
Fewer plants, gwmdngiitfardhly, will witli- 
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A portion of the Penkridge (Staffs ) apiary , showing bar frame 
hives , nucleus hives , and tall Dutch skeps. (By the kind 
permission of the “ Staffordshire Advertiser.") 
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stand damp and frosty woatlier better 
than many plants overcrowded. 

Vacant Ground. —There should not be 
much vacant ground in allotment and cot¬ 
tage gardens. As plots become vacant 
strong plants of Kale, Savoys, and Sprout¬ 
ing Broccoli may be put in as late avs the 
middle of September. Seeds of a very 
early variety of Turnip, scattered thinly, 
broadcast, and raked in, will result in a 
wonderful crop of useful roots before real 
winter weather comes. After Potatoes 
have been lifted, I usually, late in August, 
simply level the ground and sow some 
seeds as advised almve. Very little thin¬ 
ning is required and, by the latter part of 
Oelober and throughout November several 
bushels of nice, tender roots are available 
from a rod of ground. G. G. B. 


THE SUNROOT 
(JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE). 
IIelianthus TunEROsus, as a source of 
food, was well known to the natives of 
America long before the advent of the 
white man. Hr. V. Harvard (1805), in an 
account of the food-plants of the North 
American Indians, says: — 

“ The first place belongs to the Jerusa¬ 
lem Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus !».). 
It produces many edible tubers, sometimes 
2 inches in diameter, in our day mostly 
used for the feeding of cattle, horses, and 
pigs, but which were precious to the 
Indians on account of their hardiness and 
prolificacy, retaining possession of the soil 
for many years. These tubers were men¬ 
tioned by Chamberlain in 1003, and brought 
to France by Lescarbot, who, in 1012, de¬ 
scribes them as being ‘as big as small 
Turnips, excellent to eat, with the taste < f 
Artichoke, but more agreeable, and multi¬ 
plying in a wonderful way.’ As the plant 
is a native of the valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and does not reach any part 
of Canada, it Is evident that the Canadian 
and New England Indians who planted it 
must have obtained it from the tribes 
further south and west, eo that we may 
infer a rather Large area of cultivation. 
The Jerusalem Artichoke is, so far, the 
only contribution of North America, ex¬ 
clusive of Mexico, to the vegetable garden 
of the world, and it can be said to be an 
aboriginal contribution. Strange to note, 
it is now much more cultivated in the Old 
World than on this continent. 

“The tubers api>ear to have been highly 
appreciated in Europe from the first. The 
plant was grown in the Farnese Garden at 
Rome, and was distributed thence under 
the name Girasdle Articioceo, or Sunflower 
Artichoke. It was early reputed, by some 
mistake, to be a native of Brazil, and this 
error crops up in various compilations, 
down to recent times. Venner (1620) stated 
that the tubers were usually eaten with 
butter, vinegar, and pepper. Parkinson 
(1629) noted that they were very commonly 
offered for sale in London.” 

It is a singular fact, as Harvard re¬ 
marked, that a plant so highly esteemed 
by the American aborigines, and for 300 
years used in Europe, should find so little 
favour to-day in the land of its origin. 
The literature indicates that it is probably 
even less need now than when Harvard 
wrote, some twenty years ago. Our ex- 
I>erienee at Boulder having indicated the 
astonishing size of the crop, and the value 
of the tubers as human food, we could not 
understand the apparent neglect. 

At Boulder, Colorado, in 1917, we planted 
the white variety in a field which had been 
for two years in IIelianthus annuus. No 
fertiliser was used, but the soil was ex¬ 
tremely good for the locality. The tubers 
were planted 3 ftfefhnart iu thJ raws, and 
Digitized by\j009IC 


the rows were 2 feet apart, each plant thus 
occupying 6 square feet. The yield was 
found to be at the rate of 9-GO tons to the 
acre. This greatly exceeds the average 
yield of Potatoes. The most astonishing 
yield is reixnted from Western Washing¬ 
ton by W. II. Lawrence (Bull. 7, Wash. 
Exper. St a., 1912). Of the rod variety, 
“ 335 lbs. of tubers were dug from an area 
of 360 square foot—at the rate of 20 26 
tons i>or acre.” The white variety was 
even more prolific; “on upland clay near 
Alequai2,015 square feet produced an esti¬ 
mated yield of 38 9 tons per acre.” 

Much work in t he development of varie¬ 
ties is undoubtedly ahead of us; it may be 
safely assumed that modern methods of 
j breeding, with-more attention to the juir- 
ticular characters desired, will in time 
greatly improve the plant and give us sorts 
adapted to special purposes, as in the case 
of the Sugar Beet. 

Analyses suggest, that the food-value is 
; about the same as that of the Potato, but, 
as the carbohydrates are. different, further 
investigation is desirable. 

Edw. Smith notes that 55 9 per cent, of 
the salts in the tubers is potash, and cul¬ 
tural experiments agree iu Indicating the 
value of imtash salts as a fertiliser for the 
crop. Bell rend indicates the presence of 
3-88 to U-17 ihu* cent, of dry weight, of l>eii- 
fosans, a class of insoluble carliohydrates. 

C. E. Quinn, Farmers' Bulletin 331, 
states that the Girasoie “ is superior,to the 
common Beets and Turnips for hogs, and 
i about equal to Potatoes, and richer in pro¬ 
tein than sweet Potatoes.” It should not 
be fed pure, but as part of a mixed ration. 
S. M. Tracy states that three bushels of 
tubers fed with one bushel of Corn to hogs 
in the winter are fully equivalent to two 
buslicks of Corn, and the fresh feed which 
the tubers give keeps the animals in much 
better health than when fed on Corn alone. 
At the Agricultural High School in Berlin 
the dried leaves and stalks of the Girasoie 
were fed to sheep and cows, and found 
about equal in nutritive value to good 
meadow hay. It was found advisable to 
use it as part of a mixed diet. Since the 
green parts of the plant are very large, 
there is here another imjtortant source of 
profit. Tile young plants are sometimes 
used as food for cattle. Mageu rcjxjrts 
that peasants in the south of France are in 
the habit of feeding the tubers to work 
horses, and with good results. In an ex- 
IKjriinent they were fed with crushed grain 
and chopped hay, and no unfavourable re¬ 
sults were noted. The ration was found to 
be very economical both on account of the 
small value of the land on which the Arti¬ 
chokes are grown and the ease with which 
the plant may be cultivated. 

Girasoie tubers can be used as a boiled 
vegetable, as salad, or in soup. We have 
found them excellent food, and, while the 
taste often strikes people as iieculiar at 
first, it is easy to acquire a liking for them. 
The tubers may be left in the ground 
during the winter and dug as required. 
They are not injured, when thus left out, 
by the frost. If they are stored they 
should be*put into pits with a covering of 
straw and earth. In preparing them for 
the table the irregularity of the tubers is 
a disadvantage, making them bard to pod. 
It may be said, however, that the thin 
skins may be eaten with tlie rest, and are 
not objectionable except from the stand¬ 
point of appearance.— Uood Ilrotfh. 


NOTBB AND REPLIES. 

Tomato leaves spot ted —Will you please 
tell me what the spots on my Tomatoes 
are, as i>er enclosed? Please also let mo 


know what is the best thing to do. Also 
the cause of it.--E. Mounfield. 

[The Tomato leaves are affected with 
the well-known leat-mouid, Cladosporiurc 
fulvuni. Pick off and burn the worst of 
the affected leaves and then spray the 
plants with sulphide of potassium, which 
you can obtain from any chemist. Dis 
solve \ ounce of this in 1 gallon of hot 
water In which an equal quantity of soft 
soap has been previously dissolved. Three 
or four sprayings at weekly intervals 
should arrest and destroy the fungus. 
Before 1 using or consuming the fruits wipe 
them with a cloth. Another season disin¬ 
fect the house and spray wilh the sulphide 
named ns soon as the young plants begin 
to grow freely as a preventive measure, a 
weak solution of $ ounce to 2 gallons of hot 
water sufficing for this.] 

Potatoes. —It. appears from the pre¬ 
liminary rejiort by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture that the estimated reduction in the 
area of Potatoes planted in England ami 
Wales this year is approximately 15 pier 
cent, as eonqvired with the area planted iu 
1918. Potatoes generally are backward, 
and in some instances the main crops are 
only just showing above the ground. From 
I nst experience, Potato growers will 
realise that under such conditions only 
light crops may be raised. The long-ex- 
l tooted, welcome rains have come at last, 
but at the same time the change in weather 
has brought with It atmospheric condi¬ 
tions—dampness and closeness—favourable 
to the development of the Potato blight. 
Everyone who has planted Potatoes should 
do all that is i>ossible to ensure the pro¬ 
duction of the largest possible yield, tak¬ 
ing measures, by spraying, to protect the 
plants from the ravages of Potato blight. 
The disease made its appearance recently 
amongst the crops in the South-West, and 
all growers should arrange to have their 
second earlies and mainerop Potatoes 
sprayed at ail early date. Leaflets on the 
disease and full particulars as to spraying 
may be obtained free from the Board of 
Agriculture, 3, St. James's Square, Lon¬ 
don, S.W. 3. 

Tomatoes in the open.— With many, the 
growing of Tomatoes out of doors is at¬ 
tended with not a few risks, and it is 
very questionable whether in some locali¬ 
ties “the game is worth the candle." 
Where advantage has been taken to plant 
under south walls one can often rear a 
frame-light against the wall, under which 
the fruit ripens more quickly. I have 
found, too, that in an uncertain season it 
is best to restrict the number of trusses 
and aid the ripening up of the few by ad¬ 
ministering stimulants instead of trying to 
get a big crop, which often fails to ripen 
properly.—W. F. 

The weather continues very hot and dry, 
and it has been necessary to assist most 
crops by copious supplies of water. When 
wafer is necessary, it should lie given in 
the evening, or, tailing this, in the early 
morning. The some amount of water ap¬ 
plied at night will have greater effect than 
at any other time. Owing to the atmo¬ 
sphere ln>ing less conducive to evapora¬ 
tion, the water will the better sink into 
the soil. If watering cannot he done tho¬ 
roughly, the bettpr plan will bo not to 
afford any. The value of a good mulch 
placed between the rows of vegetables can¬ 
not be overestimated. Half-decayed 
manure is best for the purpose when ob¬ 
tain able, but if untiling else can be had 
short Grass from the lawns will servo the 
purpose. Some crops, such as salads, may 
he shaded with mats during the heat, of 
the day. Bent stakes will afford the neces¬ 
sary supports for the mads. Frequent and 
fairly deep hooings are also of the utmost 
value in nelping the crops to withstand 
drought—Enure art ji-n 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit garden. —Any trees of Apples or 
I 'ears carrying more fruits than they can 
bring to'maturity without unduly distress¬ 
ing th^ir energies should lx* thinned when 
all undersized and badly placed fruits can 
be dispensed with. I’his will not only 
benefit those retained, but ensure the ' 
!tearing of the trees another season. Plums ! 
also are better for being thinned when too j 
heavily laden. Examine all newly grafted i 
trees, and finally remove all tics and sup¬ 
port the new growths by means of BuiuIkm 
or other suitable stakes, to prevent the 
scions being broken off at the base by high 
winds. Pinch out the points of all that 
have-made from 3 feet to 4 feet of growth, 
and keep all growths on the stocks rigor¬ 
ously suppressed. Train out the growths 
on newly grafted wall trees according to 
the method practised, taking out the 
points of any which hy their vigour seem 
to bo monopolising an unduo share of the 
sap-flow. Leave the growths on cordons 
intact for the present, but fasten them 
back to wall or trellis to avoid accidents. 
Shorten side shoots on Red and White Cur- 
lants trained on walls facing; northwards, 
and then net them. On light and verv 
ix)rous soils, a good soaking of water, fof- 
lawed by a similar application of liquid ; 
manure, will benefit tlio trees, and a mulch j 
of litter applied afterwards will serve to | 
conserve the moisture, and render its ! 
effects more Lasting. Assist Peach trees 
on which fruits of early varieties, such as 
Alexandra Noblesse, Early York, and 
others,‘are taking their final swelling with 
lilreral supplies of water, and keep the 
foliage clean by oft-repeated svringings. 
AL1 fruit trees that were either Lifted or 
root-pruned last autumn and winter should 
at this stage b© liberally supplied with 
water, and, if necessary, renew the mulch. 
Select sites at once for the planting of new 
Strawberry beds for another season, and 
get the same manured and dug, so that the 
soil has time to settle down More planting 
takes place. Soil of a medium texture is 
Mst for this crop, but is not always avail¬ 
able. The best- must, therefore, lx? made 
©1 that at command, rendering it suitable 
for tho purpose by supplying, os far as 
possible, what may bo required, either in 
the shape of manure, soil of a heavier de¬ 
scription, and so on. 

Kitchen garden. —If French Beans are 
required in September or until there is 
likelihood of tne plants being killed by 
frost, make a good sowing at once on a 
worm 1 order of Canadian Wonder, arrang¬ 
ing for the drills to stand 2$ feet apart. 
It the soil is at all dry, well soak the drills 
previous to sowing. Make another sowing 
of Cabbage on or about August 12th for 
spring cutting, and on this occasion include 
a red variety, to supply plants for pickling 
next year. 

Plant-houses. —Shift early raised Pri¬ 
mulas into 6-ineh pots, or, if good-sized 
specimens are required, use pots one size 
larger. At the same time pot off early 
raised Cinerarias, using pots of the same 
size as recommended for the foregoing. In 
both eases stand the plants on a layer of 
ashes in frames facing toward** the north 
and shade. After they recover from tho 
shift air liberally, especially Cinerarias. 
In fine weather the Lights may be drawn 
off the latter in the evening and replaced 
in the morning, so that they may benefit 
from the effects of dew. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums for autumn flowering which have 
well filled the pots with roots should be 
assisted with liquid manure or surface-fed 
with (‘lay’s Fertiliser. 

Violets. —Give strict attention now to 
plants required for blooming in frames, 
and keep runners suppressed on double 
varieties. Keep the soil stirred, and see 
that the requirements of all in regard to 
watering, feeding, syringing jire not 
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SCOTLAND. 

Lorraine Begonias. —These useful plants 
will now bo‘ ready for a shift, and the 
strongest plants may go into 5 inch pots. 
Very’ good pieces eon be grown without 
any repotting, and plants in pots of that 
size are useful in many ways, such as in 
vases, for rooms, and so forth. While the 
Lorraine Begonias can lie grown quite well 
in a collection of mixed plants, yet when it 
can lx? done they are much imxrc easily 
managed if given a house to themselves. 
For the present potting let the compost 
have more substance—a little peat is ap¬ 
preciated by the plants but is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Careful watering is 
needful at all stage®. 

Climbers. —Where a good selection of j 
climbing plants is grown these ought now j 
to be a feature. Bougainvillea glabra and 
B. Sanderiana are alike useful, and do well 
in a light, airy position not too far awby 
from the glass. Tacsonias and the Passi- 
floras cannot bo grown satisfactorily un¬ 
less they have ample space, and even then 
they require a good deal of thinning at 
this time. Maude villa snaveoiens when 
in bloom is very fragrant. Solatium jas- 
minofides, hardy in some of the southern 
districts, requires a cool greenhouse here, 
and does well dither on rafter or roqf or 
when trained over w ire in pots. The Glory 
Pea—■Omnibus—is a good thing, but it is 
predisposed to red spider and if neglected 
is far from being a success. 

Stove. —Heat may be entirely dispensed 
with now for a time. Achimenes, Tydaeas, 
and Gesneras, for late autumn blooming, 
ought to be kept moving and freely sup¬ 
plied with water. Poinsebtias may yet he 
struck, the tops of plants when rooted 
Ix'ing useful in quite small pots. The tips 
of Achimenes and Gosnera-s are not with¬ 
out value when handled similarly at this 
time. The latent Gloxinias ought to be 
ready for transferring into their flowering 
pots, and leaves from the plants now’ 
ceasing to bo effective may l>e used for 
propagation. Admitting that Gloxinias 
are easily raised from seed, yet a favourite 
colour may !>© propagated quickly and to 
any desired extent l>y inserting leaves in a 
propagating pit. At this season Cocoa 
fibre in such a pit will provide a gentle 
bottom heat in which 1mlblots will quickly 
form. At tho same time leaves of Be¬ 
gonia Rex can be put in, these rooting 
equally readily. Rondeletia speciesa is an 
old, rather neglected, plant, but it is 
showy at this season, and its blooms last 
well when cut. 

Budding. —Where the necessary stocks 
have l>eon procured, budding can now be 
undertaken, and the work should be done 
in showery weather when the hark runs 
freely, in such weather tho buds remain¬ 
ing plump until the union is complete. 
In bushes, the bud ought to be placed as 
low dowm as possible, removing, if neces¬ 
sary, a little soil from the neck of the 
stock to find a moist surface. When the 
Manetti stock is used lot it l>e buried some¬ 
what deeply, and ultimately tho plants 
will l>e on their ow n roots. 

Wall fruit. —The drought above referred 
to seems likely to be damaging to wall 
fruit. It is a physical impossibility to 
water all wall trees, and, indeed, just at 
present there is no water to spare for the 
purpose. When the tanks fill, however, 
an endeavour will lx? made to attend (at 
all events) to young trees. To help them 
along with their crops a little sulphate of 
ammonia will he used. One ounce to the 
gallon is the generally accepted do.se. Such 
an allowance answers for young trees, but 
its value is problematical in the case of 
old-established trees where roots may have 
wandered away and are out of control. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Perpetual or winter-flowering Carna¬ 
tions are now growing freely, and having 
filled the pots with roots they are now 
afforded weak stimulants. The staking of 
the plants i® carried out as time permits ; 
light Bamboo stakes, dyed green, are the 
best, those from 3 feet to 3 feet G inches 
•long Ix'ing chosen, so that they will last 
the whole time the plant is growing 
Lightly loop up all the leading growths 
so as to keep the plants shapely and in 
making tho ties keep them below the 
point where the stems are likely to be cut. 

Bulbs for early forcing, such as Freosnas, 
Roman Hyacinth®, Tulips, and the earliest 
varieties of Narcissi, should lx? potted up 
as soon as they can be obtained. It is 
important that bulbs intended for early 
forcing should bo well rooted previous to 
being put into a cool-house or pit to pre¬ 
pare them for warmer cnndiitions. To ob¬ 
tain early flowers of Freesias it is necessary 
to jx>t a batch of bulbs at once. For 
general purpose® 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
will !x) found the most convenient. The 
potting soil should be of a rather light 
sandy nature, containing a good propor¬ 
tion. of sifted leaf-mould. About eight of 
the largest-sized bulbs should be placed in 
a 5-inch pot, covering them an inch deep 
with the soil. Place the pots in an un¬ 
heated frame, and cover them with leaf- 
mould to keep the soil moist without 
watering until growth commence®. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissi may 
either be, grown in pots or boxes where 
Largo numbers are cultivated. Shallow 
boxes are the most convenient receptacles 
A suitable compost for those consists of 
two-thirds good fibrous loam, one-third 
decayed leaf-soil, and a good sprinkling of 
coarse silver-sand, adding a 6-inch potful 
of bone-meal to each barrow load of soil. 
Provide ample drainage and pot moder¬ 
ately firm. The larger bulbs need not be 
quite covered with soil, the level of which 
should he 2 inch below the rim of the 
pot or box, to allow’ of watering -when the 
bulbs are in growth. .After potting stand 
tho pots or lw>xes outside cn an ash bottom. 
They should then ho covered completely 
with ashes which have liecn ivell 
weathered. Be careful not to use fresh 
ashes as they are often poisonous. Tim 
pots or Ixvxes should remain plunged for 
about 10 weeks. Examine them at inter¬ 
vals and remove any that have started 
into growtli. These may be rtood in the 
open in an exposed psition until required. 

Cauliflowers.— The autumn varieties 
will soon 1h> turning in. To ensure fine 
white heads those plants that are turning 
in should bo given libera] supplies of 
manure water, if obtainable. Tie tho 
leaves together directly a plant shows 
signs of developing a curd, in order to have 
the heads white and of the best quality, 
li ifc“i-s found that they are turning in too 
fast, some of the planks may lie taken un 
and placed in a cool shed, where they will 
keep good for several days. 

Celery ill its various stages is looking re¬ 
markably well. Continue to blanch tlm 
earlier plants as occasion demand®. Later 
batches are given frequent dustings of 
soot, removing all side growth® and de¬ 
caying leaves. 

Coleworts. —Good breadths of these are 
now being plan tod on ground recently oc¬ 
cupied with early Potatoes, allowing a dis¬ 
tance of 1 foot each way between the plants. 
1C very spare piece of ground will he plan¬ 
ted with these, as they are much apprecia¬ 
ted during the late autumn and winter 
months. Well water in at the time of 
planting, also two or three times after 
to give them a good start slum Id the 
weal her be dry. The ground should lm 
kept constantly stirred with the hoe to 
encourage a free growth. 

Herbs. —Such herbs as Sage, Mint, 
Thyme, and Marjoram may now be cut, 
dried, tied in bundles, and hung up in an 
open shed for use during the winter. 

Original frei F. W. G. 
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floyal floftieoltwal Society. 

July 29th, 1910. 

It says much jointly for the popularity of 
the fortnightly meetings of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society and the unending proces¬ 
sion of vegetables, fruits, and flowers In 
their season that such gomi gatherings as 
those we see from time to time become pos¬ 
sible. A fortnight ago an outstanding 
feature was a splendid exhibition of vege¬ 
tables, while on the occasion under review 
the Sweet Peas—the most iH)pular of easily- 
grown garden flowero—predominated. 
This was true whether from the stand- 
]>oin.ts of spectacular effect or the cultural 
excellence of the exhibits, the Gold Medal 
lot from Messrs. Alex. Dickson being par¬ 
ticularly meritorious. Other exhibits of 
note included a great bed of the variegated, 
scented Pelargonium crlspum, rich dis¬ 
plays of Begonias and Tufted Pansies, and 
a particularly choice, if not large, series 
of Gladioli from Major Chu roller. There 
were also groups of Carnations, Hardy 
Flowers, and Orchids. Several novelties 
gained awards. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove staged an excellent 
group of the modern hybrid Ast likes, 
coloured forms of A. Arondsi appearing 
rather strongly. The best of them were 
Pink Pearl, Salmon Queen. Vesta (rose): 
and Ceres (rose pink). The graceful and 
pretty Astilhe simplicifolia was fery finely 
shown, and with it a rose coloured form, 
A. s. rosea, which was given an award of 
merit. The twain were charming. A not¬ 
able bit of colour was remarked in Poten- 
tilln Gibson’s Scarlet, whose brilliance Is 
not equalled by any of its race. Gentiana 
Purdomi was also noted. 

Gentians, too, were well shown by- 
Messrs. Baker, Wolverhampton, the linn 
obtaining awards of merit for G. Frey- 
li'ana, and G. I^agodeehiana, tit gems for 
the choicest collections of hardy flowers 
and of amiable disposition to boot. Mr. G. 
W. Miller contributed a variety of plants, 
Lilium chaleedonlcum maeulntuin, Astilbe 
grand is, and a good self-lilac herbaceous 
Phlox named Lady Molly among them. 
From Messrs. ,T. Ohoal and Sons, the series 
of “Star” Dahlias attracted attention — 
Crawley Star, White Star, Yellow Star, 
and Evening Star (pink) being remarked. 

Among hardy flowers not liing was finer or 
of a more representative character than 
the collection of Tufted Pansies (Violas) 
from Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., all the 
most i>opular sorts being shown : Maggie 
Mott, Moseley Perfection (giant yellow). 
Red Braes (yellow), J. B. Riding (one of 
the best reds); King of Bronzes, March io- 
ness (very good white), W. H. Woodgate, 
and Mrs. J. Mason (blue). Mr. Reutlie’s 
collection included Lilium Marta roii dal- 
mat.ieum, L. chaleedonlcum maeulatum, 
Lychnis chaleetlonica, fi. pi., and Gentiana 
Pi-zewnlskl. Platycodon grandiflorum 
was very good. Geum Borrisi and Poter- 
ium obtusum were shown by Mr. Wells, 
Jr. 

SWEET PEAS. 

These were grandly shown by Messrs. 
Alex Dickson and Sons, Ltd.. Xewtowmmls 
a Gold medal being deservedly awarded for 
a superbly grown lot. of flowers. The great 
things of the group were the novelties 
Ilawlmark Pink, Daisy Bud, and Brocade, 
though Sparkler, a bicolor in scarlet and 
cream, Annie Bownass, pink; Beryl, mi¬ 
nion pink with huff shading: Uavenswiiig, 
the darkest and glossiest variety we have 
seen; Elegance, pink and white; Blue 
Wings, and Edna May, while, were highly 
meritorious among many. Messrs. Dobbie 
were given a Silver Flora Medal for a col- 
lection less rich Hi Variety •'inJlu^velty, 
Digitized by «QlC 


and lacking the high excellence we have 
been accustomed to In this firm’s past ex¬ 
hibits. Some of the host sorts were Her¬ 
cules, very beautiful pink; Jean Ireland, 
and that blue of blue Sweet Peas, Mrs. 
Tom Jones. Messrs. Andrew Ireland and 
Hitchcock. Marks Toy, .showed Market 
Pink, a very beautiful variety, and Mas- 
eott’s White, a solid white of fine proi*>r- 
tions, each of which gained an Award of 
Merit. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The bod of Pelargonium crlspum vnrle- 
gnhim from the Hon. VIcnry Gibbs, Alden- 
ham House, Elstree (Gardener, Mr. Bec- 
kett), was of ail unusual character, the 
variety one of the best of the scented-leaved 
sorts for bedding; a First-Glass Certificate 
was awarded it. Superb Begonias came 
from Messrs. Bastin, Sir T. Beeeham, 
crimson; II. O. Hawker, intense crimson: 
Captain Lafone. pink; Mrs. R. Caulfield, 
salmon: and Irene Tumbling, orange, being 
very fine. Carnations of the jwiietual 
flo’wering class were shown by Messrs. All¬ 
wood Brothers and Stuart Low and Co., 
Mr. J. Douglas bringing a choice assort- j 
nicnt of border sorts. ! 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. ; 

No vegetables were shown at this meet- \ 
ing; the most conspicuous fruit exhibit i 
being Gooseberry Howard’s Dance from the | 
gardens of the Earl of Strafford, Wrothnm I 
Park, Barnet, (Gardener, Mr. Markham), j 
Gathered fruits and fruiting branches 
were shown, the latter, whilst demon¬ 
strating remarkable prodigality of fruit¬ 
ing. also carrying the finest fruits. It is 
a green variety and said to be a very old 
oik*, though it is hut rarely catalogued. A 
First Class Certificate was awarded it. 

A list of tin* awards and medals will ni»- 
pcar in our next issue. 
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Moving Pseonies (Jf. 7?.).—The proper 
season at which to move Paeonies is the 
late sulnmcr or early autumn—say, about 
the end of August or during September. 

! At this season the plants will have l>oth 
leaves and stems, and by preserving the.se 
intact, it is jxossiblo to transplant a large 
clump with the assurance that a good pro¬ 
portion of flowers will l>o forthcoming the 
year after. Many have an idea that trans¬ 
planting may bo done at any time while 
tlie growth remains comparatively dor¬ 
mant, hut let anyone move a fair-sized 
specimen in September and another in 
January, and note the results. The one 
moved in January uill have many of the 
floweiis blind in the ensuing year as a 
direct result of late planting. Such late 
planting will also produce a debilitated 
condition of the roots that will not be 
readily overcome. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A weedy lawn (A. 7<\).—Your lawn is 
evidently in a very bad condition, seeing 
it lias been neglected for so many years. 
The only thing you can do is early in the 
autumn to have it thoroughly well 
trenched, incorporating as the work goes 
on some cow manure. You will also have 
■to see that the drainage is good, otherwise 
M oss will soon obtain a hold. After it has i 
been trenched and allowed to settle, make ! 
it firm by treading, level it, and relay with , 
turf. If you do not care to do this, let it 
J io rough tili the following April, then | 
break it down and add '.some well-rotted , 
manure, working this in with a long- 
Um fthe<I rake. Tread it well, level it, and 
then sou some good Grass seed—not that 
from a hay-loft, which is, as a rule, full of i 
weeds. Protect it from birds until the I 
seeds begin to germinate. ! 


SLUGS. 

INSURE YOUR CROP8 

***£“ SLUGS. WORMS, HATS. 
MICE. CATS and BIRDa. ^ 
(I*mJU» mud SmmpU /rm.) 

•d. and U. Tin* and 15 * mr Owt (LttJU 
London) of Chemist* Store* awl 
Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO, Lid, 

LIMEHOU8K, LONDON, B. 14 ! 
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HE^SDuttle’s weed 
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LIQUID. 

Doublo Strength 


Qallon Drum 
makM 
60 Gallons. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A 80H, LTD., POHCAtTHL 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 


EUREKA 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


r LABOUR SAYERS. “Eurkka” Lawn FakiO 

Soil.Kt MK. NlOlTISK iNsr-CTU lOKS, Fl'IllPS. 
H'llAYM am* otiikk Ciikmicais k Ri-kukikk, 
S«c Please a*k your Agent for the Knieka 

! ar'irt '8 Th**y nre always satisfactory. If any ‘ 
drfflcnb.y in obtaining, wo send direct, earr. paid. 

:»,i;Hii.vrrrr 
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I ThmCreamiest CuAiard j 


Cream Custard 


RHEUMATISM CURED IN ONE 
MONTH. 

New “ Duo- Formula ” Stops Pain 
and Loosens Every Joint. 

Ten Days’ Treatment Free. 

Think of it! In 30 days from now you can be freed 
from every trace r>f Rheumatism. Gout. Sciatica. 
Lumbago, or even Rheumatoid Arthrilis. Hundreds of 
the worst cases have been cured. Why not you ? 

Mr. Frank Booth, a ship's foreman, of S3 South 
Morton road. Custom Ho ise. London, F. 1C*, who 
suffered intense a^my in the hip. knees, and wrists, is 
now completely cured, (’tlier remarkable cures are 
reported every day all over the country The ” Duo- 
Formula " was di-cnvi red a few months a«o by Mr. 
Arthur Richards, who has since improved it. until no 
case, however bad, is beyond the power of this wonder¬ 
ful remedy. 

I*:very sufferer can h tve a ten-days' supply free of all 
chaise. Simply send your name and full address to 
Mr A. Kich.iids (Dept. A2>. lla/litt House. 43-46. 
Southampton Buildings. High Holborn. L.ondon, W.C.2. 
Write to-day. as this offer may not be repeated.—tAdvt.) 

Please mention " Gardcaiu* HIastrated.” 
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THOUGHTS J1HD THINGS Of THE GA1JDEH. 


EMBELLISHING THE GARDEN. 

It is very interesting to note, as one goes plants are not difficult to procure, and used 
from garden to garden, liow much more in their correct surroundings become like a 
some people put into and get out of their roofless huge conservatory. What a lot 
gardens than others; and also to take note can be done with a few Palms, Dracaenas, 
of the extraordinary ingenuity displayed Fuchsias, Coleuses, Begonias, Marguerites, 
by some who embellish every point and Petunias, Pelargoniums, Nepeta, trailing 
thus pile riches upon riches. Lobelia, etc.! 

I have been into some gardens possess- Not that I would have you overdo anv- 
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except at some distance from the sea or In 
a very exposed place. I have come across 
some good plants of it of late in the area 
mentioned.—S. A. 

Silene alpostris. —Spreading cushions of 
tins plant have of late been quite a sight 
with the pure white flowers, which, if 
small, appear in great profusion. The 
plant, fortunately, is of the easiest cul- 


m be done with n few Balms Draeieuas, tore, though at all times preferring a deep 
uchslas, Coleuses, Begonias, Marguerites, soil. Seeds usually germinate quite freely 
etunias, Pelargoniums, Nepeta, trailing - . 1 

. .... ° CirlulflAA I mi. r ■ 1 


thus pile riches upon riches. Lobelia, etc.! Sidalcea Lfsteri. —The fringed or deeply 

I have been into some gardens possess- Not that I would have you overdo any- Cllt blossoms of this plant render it a 

ing a stately kind of beauty, but severe thing. A thing overdone cannot be per- P lcasIn & feature in the border, and even 

and cold, gardens to which my emotions fectly beautiful; but it can quite be seen in a sma11 group it is in consequence ren- 
would not respond : prim and correct in that, with such embellishments in suitable dored attractive. The colour too is pleas- 
every detail, no blade of grass out of its positions, the enlianced effects are so big, and tb e plant, which is about 3 feet 
place. Imagination is left cold, it is too great that, take them away, the garden high, deserves more attention generally, 

palpably artificial, and though it may seems bare. Then for winter and spring: it succeeds well in ordinary soils, 

faithfully reflect the personal attributes If these same means are used, filling a Dianthus sub-acaulis.— Some plants of 
of the owner, it loses in naturalness what portion of them with conifers, another por- this little species having been clipped over 
it gains in formality. Conformable to tion with bulbs, and another with Wall- after the spring blooming are now (earlv 
every rule of architecture it yet violates flowers, or using them in combination, they August) well furnished with a second crop 
one great law—the law in obedience to are things of beauty until the .summer of flowers. Though not a showy kind 
which gardens are designed. Gardens season comes again and affords scope for this Dianthus is useful for growing among 
were meant for our pleasure. They are as much variety in a comparatively small really dwarf subjects, for it makes verv 
glad and gay at the season’s behest. The garden as has generally been expected only close mats of glaucous foliage the pretty 
birds will sing in them; the breezes hum in large gardens. pink flowers being only about’the size of 

about them; light and shade chase each I daily pass a small garden where on those of Arenaria balearica_N Waifs 


about them; light and shade chase each I daily pass a small garden where on 
other over them. The flowers will gleam, either side of the main path there stand 
suffusing the air with- fragrance, and half a dozen drain-pipes at regular inter¬ 
laugh the misanthrope and the formalist vals. These are now furnished with a 
out of countenance. Nobody wants a soifi- specimen Fuchsia each in as many differ- 


close mats of glaucous foliage, the pretty 
pink flowers being only about the size of 
those of Arenaria balearica.—N. Wales. 

Rose American Pillar.— The climate of 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright appears to 
suit this Bose well, as it blooms regularly 
and yields great bunches of its charming 


bre or a dull garden. There must be light ent varieties,' and so gracefully effective 2, yieia ^. g . reat inches of its charming 
and colour and gaiety, otherwise it could are they that it is positively impossible lowc ^ s - u * s a splendid grower, giving 
not be a garden. The style of it may be for any passer-by to resist stopping to ad- abuntIan . ce fine foliage and a wealth of 
formal, as some old styles are, and yet be mire them, and nearly as difficult to re- °™ ers 111 buge ’ yet lu>t U11 £ ainl y trusses, 
light and interesting, but those styles be- fuse their invitation to “ come nnd ad. . 1 ls ®?P er . b on its own root;s > autJ there 


light and interesting, but those styles be- fuse their invitation to “come and ad- * . 1CS °? n roots ’ aud there 

long to days gone by. We like to get away mire.” There are, of course, more ambi- tt??. ® CUIt 5 r in securing these, as cuttings 
from formality now, even at the risk of tious embellishments—pergolas with many « tr jr e v<iry easi] y m the open ground.— 
reaching the other extreme In a kind of kinds of climbers—pillars, festooned—ar- A ‘ 

Jumble. hours covered with Honeysuckles—a Carpcnteria California in S.W. Scot- 

We see and read of the most marvellous miniature rivulet and pond—arched * ar, d-—This lovely shrub does well on 
creations in the most unpromising sur- fruit trees, all additions to the facial gar- walls ln some places in Scotland, and in 
roundings, but we do not all possess that den design. Where such are used in pro- the south-west is greatly appreciated in 
inventive ingenuity that creates devices, Per proportion there is no sort of compari- tlle gardens of those, who have tried it. It 
waving a fairy wand to clothe them almost son with those gardens that are without 8001118 to do exceptionally well in the gar- 
instantaneously with Rambler Roses and them. For one thing, they make the gar- den Mr* E. A. Ilornel at Broughton 
other bright subjects. W T e cannot touch a den look much larger. They make it more n °use, Kirkcudbright, where it flowers re¬ 
spot, as it were, with our finger and bring interesting, in so far as they introduce so gnarly and freely. With Sir Herbert 
forth springing beauty, nor breathe, as many plants not needed in ordinary bedded Maxwell, further west, it is generally 
some people can, upon an arid desert and gardens. They make more work! That is as but tbis season it has not flowered 
make it spring into bloom. I wish we 110 objection, for in such things who counts 80 wel1 as usual.—S. Arnott. 
could—it would save a lot of spade work; labour? The point is they make two gar- Galtonia candicans as a pot plant.— 
but none the less, there are dozens of prac- dens out of one, two pleasures instead of Some years ago, being short of plants of 
ticabie means within our reach whereby ouo » and aa immense gratification. the style of Galtonia candicans for an ex- 

our gardens may be embellished and made F. J. F. hibition group of some size, a number of 

innZ VOry su ^ estion ^ formality -- that plant was lifted from a border, potted 

h There are such things as urns, rt . . ,, u> , up, and used with satisfactory results. 

’ J? f dra i n '?t pes ’ tree stooIs ’ 1*0165 the Week; since then n few potfuls have almost, re- 

po . ’ tubf !’ and other suc ‘b contriv- _ gularly been grown, the bulbs being potted 

or^nrvTifr T* 1Ch tt P^ 011 of tnsto cai1 Everlasting p M e *1 in March > and given cold-frame treatment 

produce eflects enough to double the at- t, Ever,as tlng Peas.—The perenmaJ or unt n they are on the point of blooming 
tractiveness of .the garden. Furnished Everlasting Peas in one or two varieties genera 11 v eaHy in Au^s^ The nlan^ 
with suitable subjects they may indivi- ro now among the hnest of old-fashioned mav be’used effectively amomr Ferns or 
dually and collectively alter the entire sur- s ? rden ? owers - Hl « Pure white kind being f or ‘relieving more highly coloured flowers 
face of the ground, relieving any suspicion °fespecial value, not merely in the garden, _W. McG. 


our gardens may be embellished and made 
richer and the very suggestion of formality 
banished. There are such things as urns, 
vases, baskets, drain-pipes, tree stools, 
rock, pots, tubs, and other such contriv¬ 
ances, with which a person of taste can 
produce effects enough to double the at¬ 
tractiveness of the garden. Furnished 
with suitable subjects they may indivi¬ 
dually and collectively alter the entire sur¬ 
face of the ground, relieving any suspicion 


flotes of the Week; 


Everlasting Peas. —The perennial or 
Everlasting Peas in one or two varieties 
are now among the finest of old-fashioned 


of especial value, not merely in the garden, \ 


of flatness and adding richness and where ifc blooms long and continuously, but 
variety. There Is an abundance of fur- aIso ft>r cutMn S* 


nishing plants for eve 
summer, sub-tropiiii 
hanging plants, anl 


tor ev££y season. Ror 1 
Toplofl ©tents . ’CiLco 

>, a n\JjAuW^lWi 


Vcrbascum Weidemannianum. —This is 
not one of the Mulleins of tall, towering 
habit such as V^i^jscuijii olympicum. Its 


the Solarium crispum In S.W. Scotland.— habit such as Yf^b^c.uiji olympicum. Its 
, | This is a good plant for the seaboard habit is near that of V, phomieeuin but 
tag counties on the west coast of Scotland, more siesta-ME way." It forms a 
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flatfish tuft of leaves, almost close to tlie 
ground, and throws up slender stems 
bearing flowers which are usually of a deep 
violet. It grows two to three feet high. 

It appears to vary a little, and Sir Her¬ 
bert Maxwell has had in his garden for 
some years one with brownish flowers— 
not so good as those of the typical form in 
colour, but similar in other respects.—S. 
Akxott. 

CEnothera frutlcosa Youngi. —Compara¬ 
tively common as are the varieties of OE. 
fruticosa, they are indispensable in the 
flower border at this season. Unlike the 
true Evening Primroses, they are at their 
finest when their bright yellow blooms are 
lightened up by the sun. They do not re¬ 
quire full sun to give them brilliancy, but 
it seems to give them that glowing appear¬ 
ance which makes them so summer-like. 
<E. Yoimgi does not differ much from 
Fraseri, and is a capital border plant for 
a soil which Is not too heavy, but where if 
is not allowed to flag and droop in dry 
weather. 

Campanula persioifolfa alba grandiflora. 

—This is decidedly the finest of the Peach¬ 
leaved Campanulas in so far as its flower¬ 
ing is concerned. In some soils, however, 
and those more particularly of a very light 
character, the plant dpes not increase with 
the freedom of its kind, and in one or two 
instances the stock has perished and had 
to be renewed. It would appear there is 
more than one form of this handsome 
plant, one greatly inferior to the other. 
The finest form is usually known as Back¬ 
house’s variety. Thin is a grand garden 
plant, the stems being literally hidden with 
snow-white flowers. 

Anthemls tfnctoria. —Those who admire 
yellow flowers during summer and autumn 
and who may be looking for something 
which is exceptionally free flowering will 
find Anthemls tinctoria worthy of consid¬ 
eration. Strictly speaking, the variety is 
of perennial duration, but. at times, owing 
to its free-flowering habit the plant may 
collapse. A. tinctoria, however, is very 
easily raised from seeds which, if sown in 
slight heat In March, will furnish plants 
for flowering during the same year. Self- 
sown seedlings are often found in the 
vicinity of old plants and these are, per¬ 
haps, preferable to those raised in heat.— 
W. McG. 

Goat's Rue (Galega).-Conspicuous at 
this time (late July) are the Galegas. From 
the remarks of a friend who writes from 
a London suburb, Galegas appear to be al¬ 
most as content in a town as in a country 
garden, and this is a recommendation to 
any plant. G. officinalis is, perhaps, more 
robust than the more graceful and equally 
free-flowering G. officinalis alba, the for¬ 
mer bearing dense clusters of rosy-purple. 
Pea like blooms on stems about 4 feet in 
height. A less frequently observed variety, 
but one which is equally useful, is G. Hart- 
iandi, the height of which is about 3 feet, 
while the flowers are blue and white.— 
W. McG. 

Centaurea moschata alba.— In whatever 
form or colour, the various kinds of the j 
Sweet Sultan are always popular; indeed, 
such charming things could scarcely be 
otherwise. The yellow and sulphur-col¬ 
oured forms are well known and freely 
grown—the former especially so, while in 
the above we have the most recent addi¬ 
tion to this lovely group of fragrant 
flowers. Happily, too, the new-comer Is a 
good and pure white, fully as large, too, 
as the older kind and quite as delightful 
in its pleasing fragrance. It is a frag¬ 
rance, moreover^of which one does not 
readily tire, andjfa hanttfui afTflle blossoms 
makes a‘ very cAunlcag resei ' V- 


Ixla viridifiora. —The shade of colour in 
this is quite remarkable in the tone of 
green, and as rare as it is remarkable. It 
is difficult to give expression to the colour, 
which is a pale or very delicate peacock- 
green, or perhaps sea-green is a nearer ap¬ 
proach, and shaded with grey. Then, as 
rendering the flower all tbc more con¬ 
spicuous, is the intense blackish violet- 
purple base internally. The soft silken 
touch of the slightly pendent blossoms is 
also a feature. When cut, the Ixias are 
even more valuable than in tlie garden 
perhaps, though the brighter shades of 
colour play a rather important part in 
such decoration. The frail stems render 
the plant especially useful in the cut state. 

The drought. —During July there lias 
lieen a remarkable drought, combined with 
brilliant sunshine, and these factors are 
leaving their mark in the garden. It is 
always interesting to search for parallels, 
and my notebooks reveal that the nearest 
approach to the present conditions oc¬ 
curred In 1397, Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee year. Then, however, the drought 
was earlier and la Lor—late April and May 
and late September and October—so that > 
1 lie season's crops were almost normal. In I 
1904, I find that there was a drought from : 
June 20th till August 3rd, which interfered 
only, so far as my notes record, with bed¬ 
ding plants and hertmceous borders.— 
Kirk. 

Supporting the growths of hardy peren¬ 
nials. —Those interested in the unspoiled 
garden may like to try the large-branched 
prunings of Lilac and other bushes, made 
in winter time, to support the shorter- 
groving perennials and annuals. Trim 
the prunings carefully of the thinnest of ] 
tlie outside shoots, and put the trimmed ! 
branches under cover during the wet 
weather. If placed early enough in the 
centre of clumps, even of such straggling 
growlers as Michaelmas Daisies, a very 
slight amount of attention will suffice to 
produce a good support for the plant with¬ 
out any unsightly and straight stakes. 
You must choose your supports with judg¬ 
ment, bearing the height of the plant in 
mind. The leafage hides the supporting 
twigs rapidly, and often no tying at all is 
necessary.—L. K. 

ClstUS Loreti. —For gardens in favoured 
localities, especially near the sea, Cistus 
Loreti may well be recommended. It 
makes a neat bush and gives over a con¬ 
siderable period a number of large white 
flowers with dark crimson blotches at the 
base of each petal. It was first named 
<j. Loreti by Reny and Foil card in their 
“ Flore de France,” II., p, 279, published 
in 1S75, but Mr. W. J. Bean says that it 
was in cultivation long before that as C. 
lusitanieus. The latter is said by the 
Kew “ Handlist ” to be from C. monspe- 
liensis x C. lainniferns, but the “ Index 
Kewensis” refers C. lusitanieus to Helinn- 
theinum variabile! However this may be, 
it is a very beautiful Rock Rose. There 
is a good plant of it in Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well's garden at Monreith, Wigtownshire, 
where it is hardy.—Ess. 

Garden varieties of Pctentilla.— At one 
time these were extensively grown, but 
lor some reason or other they have de¬ 
clined in iiopular favour. Why they are so 
neglected is difficult to understand, at 
least, judging by the behaviour of a speci¬ 
men here in a mixed border of herbaceous 
plants. It lias been in Its present posi¬ 
tion for half-a-dozen years, and has im¬ 
proved annually. The soil is of a cold, 
clayey nature, and the garden situated to 
the south-west of London. For the last 
mouth it has been laden with flowers, and 
a succession bids fair to be kept up for a 
long time £et. I do not know if it has any 


particular name, but the flower Is of a 
semi-double character, and intense ver¬ 
milion in colour. The spreading-growing 
Gibson's Scarlet is also most attractive at 
the present time. This has a great num¬ 
ber of unopened buds.—W. T. 

Fuohsia corymtoiflora. —A good deal oi 
interest iu the garden varieties of Fuchsia 
is lost owing to the fact that many of 
them closely resemble each other, even if 
they arc not identical. This charge can¬ 
not be urged against some of the original 
species* a conspicuous example of which 
is that at. the head of this note. It is a 
native of Peru, and was introduced there¬ 
from as long ago as 3S40. It forms a bold 
shrub, almost treelike in habit, and 
dollied with large leaves of a peculiarly 
soft texture. The flowers, borne iu im¬ 
mense pendulous clusters, are individually 
quite 4 inches long. They are of a bright, 
rosy scarlet colour, so that when at their 
best they form quite a striking feature. 
There is a distinct and very pretty variety 
—alba, in which the exterior of the tube 
is almost pure white, the reflexed petals 
pink, and the corolla bright red. It is 
row quite scarce. Apart from the colour 
of its flowers it is of a i>alor green and 
less vigorous than the type. Other species 
that, well merit attention are F. fulgens, 
F. serratifolia. F. splendens, and F. pen- 
dukeflora.—W. T. 

Notospartium Carmichaelise —This little- 
known shrub belongs to the Pea 
family and is a native of the South Island 
of New Zealand where it grows into a 
loose-habited bush up to 10 feet high. 
Although not very hardy in Britain it can 
be grown in the, mildest parts and may 
be expected to fofm a bush 3 feet to ft feet 
high. The Rush-like branches are green 
and very sparingly clothed in summer with 
tiny leaves. Old plants are often desti¬ 
tute of leaves, but they are usually pre¬ 
sent on young plants. The Pea-shaped 
flowers are small, deep pink, and pro¬ 
duced freely in clusters from axillary buds 
during June. It should be planted in 
loamy soil that is well drained, and given 
a sunny position sheltered from cold 
winds. It is a good plant for the rock 
garden and looks well when growing in a 
crevice between roeks. Seeds form the 
best means of increase, and it is wise to 
keep plants in pots until they can be 
placed in permanent positions.—D. 

Pltlladelphus microphy’tus.— Like many 
other plants from which hybrids have been 
raised, this species is better known in gar¬ 
dens by its progeny than it is itself. It is 
from this species that the beautiful 
Lemoinei race of Pliiladelpiius has been 
partly derived. The species itself is the 
most distinct in the genus. Many of the 
Philadelphuses in gardens run so much one 
into the other that it is difficult to say 
where one ends and another begins. But 
it is different with this; a great gap se¬ 
parates it from any other. It is the dwnrf- 
est Pliiladelpiius and lias the smallest 
leaves. It forms a round bush, 2 feet to 
3 feet high, of very deuse leafy habit, the 
leaves being of a grey-green colour and 
about the size of Box leaves. The flowers 
are each a little over 1 inch across, pure 
white, and possess a fragrance that is 
sweeter than that of any other Philadel¬ 
phia. It needs a sunny position and a 
soli that is not more than moderately rich. 

Lilium ohalcedonlcum. —Few things are 
finer now in the garden than the rich 
flowers of the scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily. Got 
sound, healthy bulbs, and, if possible, 
plant them quite by the end of August, or, 
if need be, tnr$pjsplaft them also about this 
tlnje^and in a position free, or nearly so, 
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from mid-day sun. A rather stiff, holding 
soil is much better for this Lily than is 
the orthodox light, sandy loam so freely 
recommended for growing many things in. 
Too often plants suffer badly from soils 
deficient of body as it were, and the addi¬ 
tion of quantities of humus is but a move 
in a wrong direction. Many Lilies are 
more vigorous in strong loam than in peat, 
and of these I am not now referring to 
those of a swamp-loving character. A 
sound loam well filtered by sharp grit will 
grow many things well, and not a few 
good alpines may be included in this num¬ 
ber.—W. T. 

- No hardy garden Lily approaches 

the scarlet Turk’s Cap for brilliance. 


Of a dazzling vermilion scarlet with an¬ 
thers to match in colour at least, if not in 
glistening beauty, a goodly clump of it is 
sufficient to attract those who care for sub¬ 
jects of outstanding merit and which not 
infrequently are termed unique. In this 
case, of course, the variety L. c. majus or 
maculatum runs it close, though if some¬ 
what larger, it is not more effective from a 
colour standpoint. The thing that matters 
to those who garden is that it is a species 
of robust constitution and reliable withal. 
A good loam Lily and not infrequently do¬ 
ing well in stiflish loams and those of a 
calcareous nature it is accommodating 
generally. It is not y"s?bm^rootiug|ki^d 
and therefore takes l ^pgf ^Jfr bctaMe^re- 
established than do those which effift stem 


1 roots freely. For the same reason it in a 
measure resents frequent disturbance, and 
once well planted should be left alone for 
a term of years. Late September or early 
October is the best planting season for 
this July flowering sort. E. H. Jenkins. 

Indigofera Gerardiana.— Though this 
will attain the dimensions of a fair-sized 
shrub where favourably situated, it is in 
most districts too tender. Unless pro¬ 
tected by a wall it is in the neighbourhood 
of London cut down to the ground level or 
nearly so each winter. Even under these 
conditions it is well worthy of note, as the 
annual shoots, which are freely pushed up 
from the base, reach a height of 2 feet to 
4 feet and are plentifully furnished with 


handsome pinnate leaves. It is worth grow¬ 
ing for the sake of its foliage alone, but 
in addition lo this the Pea-shaped flowers 
are very showy, being of a rosy purple 
colour. These blossoms are produced in 
racemes from the axils of the leaves, and 
a succession is kept up as the stems deve¬ 
lop. In this way a display of blossoms is 
maintained from July till the nights grow 
cold. This Indigofera is a native of the 
Himalayas, and though growing in this 
country for many years is not often met 
with. An open warm loam in a position 
fully exposed to the sun is very suitable 
for it. It has been confounded with the 
Chinese I. decora, which, like the other, is j 
often cut to the ground in winter.— 
K. R. W. I 


FRUIT. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

In spite of the eulogies that have been 
written anent the flavour of the Logan¬ 
berry, we have never yet had the good for¬ 
tune to meet with fruits possessing the 
rich flavour which is said to be one of its 
great merits. With us it grows to a very 
large size, and assumes a Mulberry-like 
hue when thoroughly ripe, but the flavour 
is not nearly so rich nor so luscious as a 
well-ripened sample of either the Black¬ 
berry or Raspberry. We have never re¬ 
garded it as a first-rate fruit for the des¬ 
sert, but for cooking, preserving, and bot¬ 
tling in a whole condition for winter use 
it has a distinct value, and is, on that 
score, worthy of cultivation. When estab¬ 
lished, it makes rampant growth, but if 
the old or bearing canes are cut out an¬ 
nually, or as soon as the fruiting season 
is past, and new growths thinned in Feb¬ 
ruary, retaining as many of the best as 
there is room for, either on the trellis or 
wall when trained out, it can then be kept 
within reasonable limits. 


FRUIT CROPS IN SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 

In this district, while fruit crops, all oyer, 
cannot be described as being more than 
fairly average, there have been cases in 
which some particular crop has been an 
entire failure. This may be ascribed to 
the prevalence of late and damaging frosts, 
combined with, occasionally, heavy falls 
of snow. On one occasion, just as flower- 
buds were on the point of expand¬ 
ing in late April, a serious blizzard 
was experienced, during which frozen 
snow adhered to the trees for 
over forty-eight hours. The inauspi¬ 
cious beginning was followed by an ex¬ 
tremely dry May, with sultry heat by day 
and night, while the rainfall was only *63 
of an inch, all of which fell on the first 
eight days of the month. The contrast be¬ 
tween the weather of May and that of 
June was extreme, the latter month being 
cold and wet, while July was memorable 
for its abnormal drought, unbroken save 
by one shower during the month, and for 
its excessive heat. Naturally, these ex¬ 
tremes were not in favour of good crops, 
and the out-and-in weather favoured the 
increase of insects. The wonder is, there¬ 
fore, not that there is so little fruit, but 
that there is so much. 

Analysing the various crops, as recorded 
in these gardens, it is found that Black 
Currants were an utter failure, the few 
fruits which set, dropping at an early 
stage. Red Currants and White Currants 
have been a moderate crop. Raspberries, 
which are grown on deep and moist soil, 
have come through the ordeal remarkably 
well, and, if the yield is not quite so heavy 
as is customary, there is but little cause for 
grumbling. Strawberries were almost en¬ 
tirely a failure, the drought of May put¬ 
ting a period to prospects of a crop, merely 
a small quantity of Royal Sovereign being 
of any use. It should be said, however, 
that such fruit as was picked was of high 
quality, and, had rain fallen timeously, 
the yield would have been quite satisfac¬ 
tory. Gooseberries are plentiful—not, 
perhaps, so large individually as they 
might have been, but, nevertheless, a 
really good crop. Apples and Pears may 
be described as quite average crops, a few 
trees of each being barren, but in the ma¬ 
jority of cases there is quite a good cover¬ 
ing. Plums are moderately good, some 
trees being, jwelllfurnished with fruits, 
while others are less promising. Taking 
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an average, the yield may be described as 
rather under the production of ordinary 
years. Damsons are a somewhat scanty 
crop, the cold, wet weather while the trees 
were in bloom having undoubtedly spoiled 
their chances for the year. Peaches are 
very good crops indeed. Of course, special 
attention is given to these trees, and it is 
possible to protect effectually a circum¬ 
scribed area during frosty weather in 
spring, when—and especially under the 
present conditions—it is impossible to at¬ 
tend to wall trees as a whole. Morello 
Cherries can only be described as fair, and 
it is probable that in their case the fruits 
will be inferior in size. 

On the whole, then, taking into con¬ 
sideration the extremes of the season, 
there is reason for satisfaction, more 
especially when reports from other dis¬ 
tricts indicate that fruit crops, taken as a 
whole, only rate from “ fair ” to “ me¬ 
dium.” W. McG. 

Balmac, Kirkcudbright. 


RANDOM NOTES ON TEARS. 

The Pear is deservedly a popular fruit, | 
and, owing to importations, the fruit, 
under normal conditions, may be enjoyed 
over a longer period than was i>ossible be¬ 
fore the advent of the specially-built fruit- 
ship fitted with cool storage. The im¬ 
ported Pears of California—Beurrd Hardy, 
Bartlett, and others—are deservedly popu¬ 
lar, and when they reach the consumer in 
good condition they are to be preferred to 
some of our home-grown varieties. In the 
course of conversation, recently, a friend 
spoke with some enthusiasm about 

Hessle. This enthusiasm may be justi¬ 
fiable from the market grower’s point of 
view, the variety being very prolific and 
bearing regularly. The fruits, even at 
their best, are under medium size, they 
have no particular flavour, and are dry in 
flesh. In short, the variety is only fit for 
the hawker’s cart, and compares unfavour¬ 
ably with even a very moderate imported 
sample. By some, who ought to know 
better, Hessle is mixed up by some curious 
freak of the memory or of imagination 
with 

Seckle, a very different Pear. Like 
Hessle, the Seckle Pear ie small, but 
possesses an excellent flavour, rich and as 
sweet as honey. The fruit itself is, if 
small, extremely handsome, russety as to 
skin, with a deep bronze on the side near¬ 
est the sun, while when quite ripe it as¬ 
sumes a rich yellow colour and makes an 
extremely handsome dish. Every grower 
has, no doubt, his own particular favourite 
in respect of Pears. In the course of what 
I may correctly term a more than usually 
wide experience with this fruit I have, at 
one time or another, grown almost every 
Pear of any reputation either under glass, 
on walls, or in the oj)en. Out of this very 
large number, were I asked to name my 
own especial favourite I would unhesi¬ 
tatingly say 

Louise Bonne de Jersey. Well grown, 
size, shape, and colour are, alike, of the 
first grade. Opinions, however, are divided 
as to flavour. In this respect Louise Bonne 
is unique, or nearly so, and the personal 
element forms the only criterion by which 
that flavour may be judged. Those who 
appreciate the rich vinous taste of the 
variety maintain that it has few equals, 
but there are those to whom its distinct 
flavour does not appeal. Louise Bonne 
fruits freely on the Quince, but, on that 
6tock, is of slow growth. When double- 
grafted the variety grows much more 
freely, but is longer in becoming profitable. 
I cannot recolhjfct that I have fcv&r seen it 
grown on the letfcek. VgJote of the 


finest Pears, judged from the flavour point 
of view, are not of the first size. Passe 
Colmar and Passe Crasanne are cases in 
point, but perhaps the beet of what may, 
not incorrectly, be termed the Colmar tyi>e 
is 

Zephirin Gregoire, the fruits of which 
are of but moderate size, the skin being of 
a lemon colour with a lighter shade on the 
exposed side, 'while the flesh is yellow and 
juicy. Zephirin Gregoire is not, in my ex¬ 
perience, a success on the Quince, but, like 
the Colmars, docs best on the Pear stock. 
Passe Colmar, above referred to, must not 
be confounded with 

Colmar, which bears fruits decidedly 
above the medium size. In colour these 
are green, changing to yellow as they 
ripen. The flesh' is very tender, and the 
flavour leaves nothing to be desired by the 
most fastidious. Colmar is said to have 
been introduced early in the 19th century 
by the then Duke of Northumberland. In 
one garden in which I worked during my 
journeyman days and in which very many 
Pears were grown under glas9 I made the 
acquaintance of 

Leon le Clf.rc de Laval, a sujierb ex¬ 
hibition variety, the fruits handsome and 
of a large size, appreciated in the dessert, 
and doing well on Quince. It is quite dis¬ 
tinct from Van Mons’ Le Clerc, which 
variety is more widely known and culti¬ 
vated. 

There is such a wealth of first-rate Tears 
that those who contemplate furnishing 
walls during the forthcoming planting sea¬ 
son ought to consult a reliable firm of 
specialists in fruit-trees and make certain 
that they obtain really good sorts. Oue 
very frequently sees Pears of but little 
value, doubtful cropi>ers, and on badly- 
selected stocks, hiking up space which 
might have been, with a little judicious 
advice, filled with first-class varieties. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear trees unhealthy.—I should be 
greatly obliged if you will tell me how to 
cure Pear trees of the ugly black disease 
which badly affects the leaves of several 
Pear trees this summer.— Mrs. Allen. 

[The Pear leaves are affected with a 
parasite fungus called “ cluster cups ” 
(Rorstella cancellata), which should be 
dealt with as soon as the foliage Is noticed 
to he infested. Your best course is to 
spray at once with Bordeaux mixture at 
half or summer strength, or with sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), being 
careful to wet the under as well as the 
upper sides of the’ leaves. When the latter 
fall from the tree in autumn, gather up 
and burn them. To make a solution of the 
sulphide of potassium, first dissolve 4 ozs. 
soft soap in four gallons of hot waiter. 
Then add 2 ozs. of the sulphide, and as 
soon as it has become dissolved, use the 
solution at once. Any chemist w r ill supply 
the chemical. The Bordeaux you can ob¬ 
tain from any dealer iu garden sundries.] 

Peaches failing. —1 have a Peach-house, 
span roof, facing east. Peach trees are 
planted in front, Nectarines at back. There 
was a splendid set of fruit, but all have 
gradually dropped off-. The Peach trees 
are fairly old—twenty years at least—but 
very healthy. Their cultural requirements 
are well attended to. Last year they got 
a good top-dressing of fibrous loam and 
old mortar rubble. Do they shade each 
other too much as the house is but 13 feet 
wide? Is the aspect at fault?—R. W. 
Smith. 

[We should he inclined to think the 
fruits dropped either as a result of faulty 
fertilisation or through the border having 


been allowed to get dry. No doubt the 
trees at tbe east side unduly shade those* 
on the west side, but even this would not 
cause them to shed their fruit. Of course, 
the aspect i a not an ideal one; but here 
again that would not be the cause of the 
fruits dropping. As tbe trees arc healthy, 
we think you must look for a solution of 
the problem in either of the first two men 
tkmed causes. Did you fertilise the 
flowers by hand, i.e., going over and 
lightly* touching each with a camel hair 
brush or rabbit’s tail to ensure a distr, 
bution of pollen? Again, have you ke;: 
the roots well supplied with water, as no 
gleet in either case would cause the 
trouble?] 

Apple Jelly.— No windfalls ought to be 
wasted, for as soon ns the young Appks 
are about the size of a Walnut they enn 
be used for making excellent jelly. They 
should l>e picked up every day, for those 
which fall usually have a grub inside 
which leaves the fallen Apple pretty soon 
after it reaches the ground. Trees which 
are carrying too heavy a crop should also 
be thinned, and* the thinnings used for 
making jelly where they are not suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for cooking. The mod? 
of making the jelly is very simple and is 
as follows :—Wash the Apples thoroughly 
and put as many into the preserving pan 
as it will comfortably take. No peeling or 
coring or other preparation than washing 
is necessary. Add enough water to just 
cover the fruit and then simmer until they 
arc quite soft. Have ready a muslin has 
suspended over a basin and fill it with the 
pulp and leave It for a night to strain 
through. The pulp should not be squeezed 
through or the resulting jelly will In? 
cloudy. When all the juice has strained 
through, put it iuto a preserving pan add¬ 
ing oue pound of white sugar (loaf by pre¬ 
ference) to every pint of juice and boil 
slowly for about 1£ hours to 2 hours. The 
time varies with the condition of the 
fruit, but it is easy to ascertain when it 
has boiled long enough by taking out a 
teaspoonful and pouring it on to a cold 
plate. If it sets quickly it is ready, but 
if it docs not set, a little more boiling is 
required. When ready put it out into 
glass jars and tie up as for jam. Crab 
Apples make excellent jelly treated in the 
same way and many people prefer the 
flavour to tliat of jelly made from or¬ 
dinary Apples.—N. L. 

Limewash for Apple trees.— In reply to 
Mr. Farmer’s note (p. 313), I regret that 1 
cannot Indicate any means of applying 
limewash excerpt by the old-fashioned way, 
which, of course, does not allow of the 
whole of the tree being operated oil 1 do 
not, however, see that there is an insuper¬ 
able difficulty to applying limewash in the 
same way that other things now in favour 
for the destruction of Insects are used. 
It is simply a matter* of constructing an 
engine capable of spreading it over the 
trees. The more limewash used the bet¬ 
ter it is likely to be for the trees. Some 
soils need more lime than others, but wc 
may take it for granted that every par¬ 
ticle of it that may he washed off the trees 
“will benefit them In another way, and 
there is no Ganger of using it too strong. - 
.1 Counhill. 

i Gooseberry Golden Lion.— This early 
i Gooseberry possessing an excellent flavour, 
a huge cropper, and a consistent bearer, is 
worth the attention of planters. Smootfi- 
skiuned, many prefer it for dessert to the 
rougher Early Sulphur, and although it 
may suffer in comparison with the latter 
in i>oint of size. Golden Lion is not inferior 
to it in respect of flavour. It Is bearing 
; a heavy crop lit this not too favourable 
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PRIMULA HARROVIANA. 

Tins delightful new species gained an 
Award of Merit when shown by Messrs. 
Bees, Neston and Liverpool, before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 27th 
of the present yenr. At first sight the new¬ 
comer is suggestive of the beautiful, 
though not particularly tractable, P. Reidi 
from the Western Himalayas. There are, 
however, well-marked differences, so much 
so, indeed, that on its first flowering it was 
determined by Professor Bailey Balfour to 
be a new species. The flowers are larger 
and bolder, and the leaves less copiously 
endowed with the white, silky hair9 so 


and mealy, the flowers, which for the most 
part are slightly drooping, being arranged 
in close heads. Seeds of the species were 
first collected by Mr. Cooper on behalf of 
Mr. Bui ley in Bhotan in .11)15, while it is 
interesting to know that the plants have 
proved quite hardy at Xeslon, Cheshire 
It has been named in compliment to Mr. 
Harrow, of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Gentians. —Can you tell me how 
to transplant Gentians, and time for doing 
so?—U. B. 



Primula Hairoviana. 


characteristic of P. Reidi. Best of all, | 
perhaps—certainly the most encouraging 
so far as the cultivator is concerned—was 
the proof the exhibited plants afforded of 
the perennial inclination of the new¬ 
comer, as evidenced in the growdh and de¬ 
velopment of the plant, and so w : ell shown 
in the illustration accompanying this note. 
Should this prove, on further experience, 
to be the fact, this exquisite subject will 
be welcomed by all lovers of choice alpines 
In any case It has already proved a much 
more easily managed species than P. Reidi. 
while the fact that it has been increased 
by division goes a very long way to prove 
that it is a true perennial. Of the plant 
itself, the illustration is so speaking a 
likeness that little need be said concerning 
it. Suffice, therefore, to say that, as ex¬ 
hibited, the well-flowered clump w*as about 
C» inches high, the brigld^green leaves hav¬ 
ing crepatc margins. fTluysteme jinelwbite 


[We could have answered this question 
belter if the inquiry had been put in a 
more definite form. If, however, it refers 
to the common Gcntianelln (G. acaulis) 
rather than to the race as a wfliole, the 
answer is, that of all the months of the 
year we have found late September and 
October much the best for the purpose. 
About that period new stoloniferous growth 
Is being made freely, and, with soil 
warmth still existing, with fair sup¬ 
plies of moisture, the plants may be pulled 
to pieces and transplanted with impunity. 
The operation is often taken in hand at 
other times onw^ard from those stated till 
the end of February, or even later. It 
will depend upon the locality, soil condi¬ 
tions, and the measure of attention given 
subsequently as to what sucess may be 
achieved. Following planting, cool con¬ 
ditions, with frequent showers or no lack 
of soil moisture, are necessary if the divi¬ 


sions are to get away quickly and make a 
good start, hence the drying conditions of 
spring and onwards are about the worst we 
know of for the work. Doubtless many 
thousands of plants are lost annually be¬ 
cause purchased in our markets when in 
flower, planted indifferently, and neglected 
afterwards. There is no greater mistake. 
In the early autumn the risks from heat 
and drought are not experienced. If the 
plants referred to are big, sward-like 
masses, wash away a goodly portion of the 
soil from the roots, when the tufts can be 
separated more readily. Three or six well- 
developed shoots are sufficient for a plant¬ 
ing piece, and this number, with the heads 
gathered together compactly on the same 
level, and held tightly in the left hand, 
should be inserted well up to the leaves in 
the soil, and made quite firm. In plant¬ 
ing, these are things that really matter. 
As to soils, the plant succeeds in many 
diverse kinds, though least happy and fre¬ 
quently all but flowerless in heavy, reten¬ 
tive clay soils. The species revels in loam 
and leaf soil, is often extremely haippy and 
flowers w r ell in those of a calcareous 
nature, and.not less so in the cool loams 
over the rod sandstone. To very light 
soils an addition of lime may be made 
with advantage.] 

Silene maritima,— This native Catckfly, 
which occurs so commonly on sandy wastes 
by the sea, is an excellent subject for the 
rock garden in any light soil in a sunny 
or even partially shady position. It looks 
well planted in a dry wall, where it makes 
a pleasing tuft of glaucous foliage, which 
is covered with white blossoms in early 
June. It is very easily grown from seed. 
There is a line double form, the flowers of 
which are at least twice the size of those 
of the single type, and look very like a 
Mrs. Sinkins rink. This must be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings, but they root quite 
easily In sandy soil. I find the double 
form does much better in partial shade 
than in the sun. There is also a pinkish 
form of the type, but the colour is not 
very clear, and I think the white flowers 
are the most satisfactory.—O. C. 

Primula rosea from seed.— The best time 
to sow the seed of this and other hardy 
Primulas is when it is just ripe. This sea- 
6011 , ■when this was in bloom, I noted the 
value of so doing when visiting the gardens 
at Hawley Hill in North Hants, where a 
big patch of young plants from seed sown 
last year immediately it was ripe was in 
bloom. Seldom have I seen anything more 
beautiful than a big mas9 growing by the 
edge of some water with other spring 
flowering plants. These w r ere two years old 
and in the most vigorous health. By sow¬ 
ing so that the seedlings bloomed the first 
season any poor-coloured forms could be 
turned out.—J. Crook. 

Silversia data. —This flowered freely, as 
usual, this spring. I find it very slow- 
growing, and rather difficult to work up a 
stock. It ripens plenty of seed, but I have 
not been successful in raising more than a 
few seedlings, nor have I been successful 
in striking cuttings, and my original plant 
has not increased sufficiently to try divid¬ 
ing it. I had it growing in a sunny posi¬ 
tion, but have tried some of the seedlings 
in semi-shade, which seems, so far, to suit 
them better, though it has nlw’ays fknvcred 
freely in sun.—N. L. 

Aquilegia fiabellata alba.— Admirers of 
the Columbine who desire a dwarf one 
wdth white flowers suitable for the email 
rock garden or near the front of the 
border should take note of Aquilegia 
fiabellata. The flow’ers are large for the 
size of the plant and are of a nice wdiite. 
A. fiabellata alba is quite hardy and lasts 
a long time.—Sj-ASRjtbTtJ'cm 
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TflEES fljlD SHRUBS. 

SOME USEFUL VIBURNUMS. I localities than in colder districts. One 


Within the present century a considerable 
number of Viburnums has been intro¬ 
duced, mainly from China. A Corean 
species, however, has attracted probably 
more attention than any other. This is 

Viburnum Carlesi, the subject of a re¬ 
cent illustration in Gardening. It Is 
summer-leafing, and forms a somewhat 
open-growing bush clothed with broadly 
ovate leaves, the flowers borne in rounded 
clusters, being at their best in April and 
May. Individually the blossoms are about 
£ inch across, pinkish when first expanded, 
but afterwards changing to white, and de¬ 
liciously fragrant. Of the other summer- 
leafing species our own native 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus) is 
second to none. The flowers are borne in 
flattened cymes with a border of white 
sterile blossoms. It flowers in early June, 
and the blooms are, in their turn, suc¬ 
ceeded by berries which are freely borne 
and bright red when ripe. Another phase 
of beauty also sets in when the foliage 
acquires a series of particularly rich tints 
before it drops. A variety, V. O. sterile, 
known popularly as the Snowball Tree, is 
a universal favourite. In this the flowers 
are entirely sterile and borne'in closely- 
packed rounded heads. It is a handsome 
shrub for the open ground, and is also 
much used for forcing. There ie a curious 
little dwarf form known as nanurn, which 
seldom reaches a yard in height and rarely 
flowers. 

Viburnum macrocephalum, a native of 
China, is remarkable for its large heads of 
white sterile blossoms. It is not so hardy 
as the Guelder Rose or the Japanese 
Viburnum tomentosum. The best place for 
Viburnum macrocephalum is, in most parts 
of the country, a wall. 

Viburnum tomentosum, above alluded ; 
to, has the branches generally disposed in j 
a horizontal manner. The flowers are 
borne in a flattened umbel, and, like those 
of the Guelder Rose, the small fertile ones 
are disposed In the centre, with the large 
sterile ones scattered around the edge. As 
with our native species, there is a variety 
in which the inflorescences consist almost 
entirely of large white sterile blossoms. | 
This is generally regarded as a distinct J 
species under the name of Viburnum I 
plica turn. As an outdoor shrub or for 
forcing it is unsurpassed. It was intro¬ 
duced by Fortune in 1844, but some years 
would appear to have elapsed before its 
merits were generally recognised. Prior to 
the war large quantities of this shrub, in 
the shape of neat little bushes, used to be 
sent from Holland to this country for 
forcing. A strong-growing shrub is 

Viburnum dilatatum, which bears a 
profusion of clusters of white blossoms. 
When these are succeeded by bright red 
berries it is very beautiful, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they are seldom borne with the 
.same profusion as on our own native 
Guelder Rose. Another bold-growing spe¬ 
cies remarkable for the beauty of its 
bright red fruit is 

Viburnum phlebotrichum, a native of 
China, introduced therefrom by WJleon in 
1901. 

Of evergreen species the first place must 
undoubtedly be given to the 

Laurustiijus (Viburnum Tinus). It Is 
a native of the Mediterranean region, and 
has been grown in British gardens for cen¬ 
turies. It is mqre^at home la southern 

Digitized by CjQOQIC 


great merit is that, according to the 
weather, it flowers at any time from 
November to April, when comparatively 
few shrubs are in bloom. Cut sprays in 
water are very attractive. The blue 
berries are borne in quantity only in 
favourable localities. There are several 
varieties, among them being liirtum, with 
hairy leaves; lucidum, with larger and 
more glossy leaves and larger flowers; and 
purpureum, with purplish foliage. 

Viburnum bhytidophtllum is remark¬ 
able for its large, curiously-wrinkled 
leaves. It is of strong growth, the stout 
branches being downy. The flowers are 
dull white, and the berries red. This is 
classed as an evergreen, but during cold 
winters the leaves have such a woebegone 
appearance that it le not at all attractive. 
Another evergreen species is 

Viburnum Davidi, a dwarf shrub with 
conspicuously veined leaves, whitish 
flow^s, and small blue berries. 

K. R. W. 

THE MONTEREY CYPRESS 

(CUPKEHSUS MACROCARPA). 

Visitors from colder districts to the South 
and West of England cannot fall to 
notice this »i>ecies, for it is prominent 
both as a tree and hedge, often ex- 
!K>sed to the fury of gales, and though 
sometimes gnarled and rugged with numer¬ 
ous broken branches when fully exposed to 
high winds, it. is more in evidence as a 
well-developed specimen with a compara¬ 
tively short and stout trunk, furnished 
with a shapely head of branches clothed 
with ample, rich green leafage. A native 
«f Monterey, in California, its distribu¬ 
tion Is there restricted to two rather small 
groves situated on exposed cliffs within 
easy distance of, and sometimes almost 
overhanging, the sea. Photographs show 
many of these trees to be blown and 
broken about as if they have withstood 
generations of exposure to high winds, 
yet they are still vigorous. With Pinus 
Pinaster, this Cypress forms the chief 
shelter of the Scilly Islands, their encirc¬ 
ling presence making it possible'to culti¬ 
vate the numerous tender plants for which 
the gardens at Treseo Abbey arc famous. 
Throughout the South of England it is 
also much in evidence, providing shelter 
from Cornwall to Kent. In Sussex it Is 
very popular as a hedge plant, and is also 
planted as a decorative tree and In the 
woodland. As a timber tree It has not yet 
been used so freely as its good qualities 
deserve. The timber is of good quality, 
but from ornamental trees it is too knotty 
to be of much value. When trees are 
planted close together, however, and large 
branches are suppressed, the timber is 
clean and useful for many'purposes. In 
addition to withstanding wind and a salt- 
laden atmosphere it grows in a variety of 
soils, from light, loam to moderately heavy 
clay. The worst point that can be urged 
against the tree for general planting In the 
South of England is the fact that it Is 
difficult to establish after it has attained 
a height of 12 inches. It is, therefore, wise 
to place all plants in permanent places 
when about 9 inches high. Plants are 
sometimes grown in pots until they can 
be put out permanently, but such a plan 
is not practicable when large numbers are 
required. When planted as a hedge it can 
be clipped fairly severely if the clipping 
is commenced when the plants are young. 
It is not, however, wise to allow 


(the plants to grow freely for a 
number of years and then cut them 
back into hard and old wood. Mature 
specimens may grow from 60 feet to 
90 feet high with wide, spreading head*. 
The cones are large, 1 inch to 1| Inches 
long and about an inch wide. They are 
often borne with great freedom and they 
may remain on the branches for many 
years Seeds are matured freely and form 
the best means of increase. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cratagus Pyracantha.— I have an ok 
tree on a south wall of the house, tfc? 
shoots standing out some 2 feet from the 
wall and kept clipped. It only flowers 
and berries on its extremities. Would it 
be safe to cut all the breast wood 
away, or how could it be treated to make 
It flower and berry all over?—G. N. 
Gresi.ey. 

[When the Pyracantha has got into snch 
a state as yours, the only thing you can 
do in order to remedy it Is to cut away the 
breast wood in early spring. By so doing 
you must be prepared to sacrifice a certain 
amount of fruits the first season, though 
matters will be improved afterwards. For 
the future this tendency to grow away 
from its support must be checked by prun¬ 
ing In order to ensure the production of 
fruiting spurs.] 

Growing the Mezereum from aeed*.— 

Kindly tell me how to grow Daphne 
Mezereum from the berries, of which I 
have a large quantity this year. Should 
the red flesh be removed?—A. B. 

[Particular care must be taken not to 
gather the berries before they are quite 
ripe, which is shown by the dropping of 
the most advanced ones. They may then 
be mixed with a little silver sand, kept 
moist, In order to cause the red pulpy 
l>ortion to decay. When this happens the 
seed should be washed clean, when it is 
ready for sowing. It may be sown in a 
loamy soil, lightened by a little peat or 
well decayed leaf mould, and sand. Sow¬ 
ing in pans or boxes is preferable to the 
open ground, as If placed In a frame the 
condition of the soil is more under con¬ 
trol. It must, of course, be kept moist. 
The frame should either be shaded or a 
sheet or two of paper laid over the box or 
■linn. If there is no frame available the 
boxes or pans may be stood in a shaded 
spot out of doors, and covered with a pane 
of glass. This must, of course, be removed 
when the growing plants make their ap¬ 
pearance. You must not be impatient for 
this to happen, as the seed will be In the 
ground some time before germinating.] 

Genista mantica. —This slender and 
rather graceful yellow Broom is not ofteu 
grown In gardens, but it Is rather a pleas¬ 
ing subject, for a border, the rock garden, 
or the shrubbery. I have not found it too 
hardy, and have occasionally lost my 
plants, but they always left successors in 
the shape of self-sown seedlings. It Is a 
native of Italy, and is often known as Car- 
niola mant.lca, under which name I first 
obtained It. Growing here about 4 feet 
or 5 feet high, it begins to bloom with me 
in June, and lasts for a considerable time. 
I have given it a dry soil and a sunny 
situation, where it appears to thrive best. 
—S. Arnott. 

Cotoneaster adpresta. —This is an ideal 
little shrub for the rock garden, creeping 
along quite flat, and following the contour 
of a rock. The small white flowers arc 
succeeded by bright red berries in the 
autumn. It is easily increased by putting 
a stone upon one of the branches, which 

then quickly forms roots—N. L. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NARCISSUS VESTAL VIRGIN. 

The accompanying illustration is so ex¬ 
pressive of the good points of this ex¬ 
quisite Trumpet DafTodil that, any attempt 
to describe it might appear superfluous. 

. It may he said, however, that it belongs to 
section “ C ” of the bicolors, which are 
characterised by a whitish or pure white 
perianth and yellow or primrose crown 
It is one of the most perfectly framed 
flowers I have seen, a telling variety on 
any stand of choice exhibition varieties. 
It is a recent novelty, and I have no gar¬ 
den experience of it. It was raised by 
Mr. Henry Backhouse, of Bournemouth, 


foliage is already turning yellow at the 
base.— Herbert Millington. 

[This beautiful subject does not behave 
in the same way in all classes of soils and 
situations, and the soil conditions obtain¬ 
ing in. your case where the plants have 
reached 0 feet high would have been help¬ 
ful in giving you advice. We know of it 
doing excellently in loamy soil that is 
w r ell suited to fruit and Rose-growing, 
though generally it is quite happy in a 
deep bed of loam and leaf-soil in nearly 
equal parts where a cool or fairly moist 
root run obtains. A planting made several 
years since under such conditions has re- 



Narcissus Vestal Virgin. 


to whom and his predecessors cultivators 
of the choicer Daffodils owe so much. 

E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Thalictrum dipterocarpum.—I 

shall be very grateful to you, or any of 
your correspondents, for instructions how 
to grow successfully Thalictrum diptero¬ 
carpum. I have tried it in several soils 
and situations, but have achieved only 
very moderate success, nearly all my 
plants having suffered from yellowing foli¬ 
age at the base which gradually extends 
upwards till the plant finally succumbs. 
Apparently neither soil nor situation has 
been to its liking. It is such a charmingly 
graceful plant, that it is worth any amount 
of trouble to grow R^ell. 
coining into bloon/fi fcej 



inained good since, and flowers well each 
year. This notwithstanding, it is a subject 
for experiment in those instances where 
it does not resi>ond to the ordinary or 
known methods of cultivation. In all pro¬ 
bability, too, it Is not a long-lived plant, 
and is best raised from seeds periodically. 
The plant seeds quite freely and the seed¬ 
lings being of a vigorous type are to be 
recommended. Older plants resent dis¬ 
turbance. 

Reseda glauca.— Although the flowering 
spikes of this species are insignificant in 
themselves, they are produced in such pro¬ 
fusion as to be very effective. It is 
not often seen in the rock garden, 
but it might well be more often grown as 
there is a great charm about a well-grown 
specimen. It flourishes with me in a dry, 
limy soil in full sun, and ripens plenty of 
seed, from which it is easily propagated. 


It is best, however, to cut off the spikes 
after flowering.—N. L. 

Herbaceous borders are most attractive, 
and although the plants are dwarfer than 
usual this is, in itself, no great drawback. 
Roses have been highly satisfactory, the 
hot weather appearing to have suited them 
—especially those on heavy ground—in a 
very decided way. The layering of Car¬ 
nations can be attended to, and garden and 
alpine Pinks can be increased either by 
pipings or by divisions. Dahlias are 
blooming prematurely, and these as well 
as border Chrysanthemums ought, if pos¬ 
sible, to be mulched. 

Lathyrus grandiflorus. This fine old 
garden plant was. in mid-June, at its best, 
growing at the foot of a big Apple tree. 
The large blooms, two on each stem, made 
a fine bit of colour. I gathered a hand¬ 
ful cut with growths each a foot to 
18 Inches long. Few things are more 
graceful, and, l>eing alone, give a good idea 
of their value for cutting. Added to this 
they are very enduring. I have seen it 
growing at. the foot of a mass of Rambler 
Roses, where it gave colour before the 
Roses came into bloom. In many large 
grounds a bed may be given up to this, 
allowing it to run over some brushwood.— 
Dorset. 

Antirrhinums. —If you would have Antir¬ 
rhinums to bloom early next summer, 
try raising plants from seed sown in 
August, wintering them out of doors with 
what protection you can give them. In all 
probability the bulk of them will be all 
right provided seed Is sown on a sheltered 
border. Seed should be sown very thinly 
lo obviate much need for transplanting, 
which is best done In spring. By October 
they will have made fair sized plants ana 
will only need a little strawy material 
placed about them in severe weather. It 
is surprising what a deal may be done 
towards getting an early show of Snap¬ 
dragons by treating them in this way.— 
Leahitrst. 

Saponaria calabrica. —The value of an¬ 
nuals is now more generally recognised 
than was at one time the case, and such 
things as Saponaria calabrica have a cer¬ 
tain use for carpeting Rose beds, or as edg¬ 
ings. Of a neat, dwarf habit, this annual 
when massed never fails to attract atten¬ 
tion;. and ns its requirements are of a 
modest nature it might be more generally 
used for the purposes referred to. Early 
sowing and early and severe thinning re¬ 
sult. in an excellent display, and the thin¬ 
nings may be transplanted successfully 
during showery weather. S. calabrica has 
proved its value as a “ dry weather plant” 
during the present year—its small, starry 
pink flowers almost hiding the foliage. S. 
calabrica alba is, I think, less effective.— 
Scot. 

Export of seeds and bulbs to the United 
States of America. —Persons contemplat¬ 
ing the export of seeds to the United States 
of America should note that. “ Seeds of 
fruit, forest, ornamental and shade trees, 
seeds of deciduous and evergreen orna¬ 
ments! 1 shrubs, and seeds of hardy peren¬ 
nial plants “ are only allowed entry into 
the States provided a penult has been ob¬ 
tained by the importer from Washington. 
Further the consignments must be accom¬ 
panied by a certificate from the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. Similar re¬ 
gulations govern the importation Into the 
United States of America of Lily bulbs, 
Lily of the Valley, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Crocuses. None of the al>ove 
may be sent by post. Permits are not re¬ 
quired to send field vegetable or flower 
seeds (other than seeds of hardy peren¬ 
nial plants) into the United States. The 
entry of thesei by post I is allowed. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF THE PAST. 
Occasional inquiries with respect to .some 
old variety of Chrysanthemum confirm 
one in the belief that there are still a good 
many people who retain a fondness for 
sorts that for exhibition have long since 
“ had.their day and ceased to be.” There is 
no doubt that it was the rage for large 
blooms, some thirty years ago, amongst 
those who exhibited, which caused many 
worthy Chrysanthemums to disappear. 
As an exhibitor, I sometimes ask myself 
the question : “ Where are the varieties 
that were thought so much of, and are pre¬ 
sent-day soils an improvement on them? ” 
I remember staging quite well blooms of 
Madame C. Audiguier (rosy pink), Ma¬ 
dame Lacroix (white), James Salter, Mons 
Delaux, Sceptre, Toulousain, and Elaine 
(purest of whites), but as I have said from 
an exhibitor’s standpoint they have had 
their day. A few years ago I came across 
a market grower who had a house full of 
Elaine in bloom, and he regarded it as still 
one of the easiest to grow, and for his 
trade in medium-sized blooms one of the 
very best whites. 

Incurved varieties. —Everyone who has 
had anything to do with preparing plants 
for exhibition knows full well that by far 
the greatest number of novelties sent out 
are Japanese, and these, owing to their 
graceful habit, took on with the public. 
In my show days, raisers were not slow to 
recognise this, and in consequence the stiff 
incurved sorts gradually but surely began 
to grow out of favour. Some old growers 
will, I think, bear me out when I say that 
despite their formality there was some¬ 
thing very attractive about a well-grown 
incurved bloom. In this connection one re¬ 
collects worthy old sorts like Hero of Stoke 
Newington, Alfred Salter, Jeanne d’Are, 
Barbara, Queen of England, Princess of 
Wales, Mr. Bunn, and Lady Hardinge. 

Novelties. —When the Chrysanthemum 
fever reached its height exhibitions were 
well patronised, and growers, as well as 
the general public, flocked to see the novel¬ 
ties. I have a vivid recollection of the in¬ 
troduction of that superb sort—as it was 
then regarded, and is still so by many be¬ 
cause of its colour—Source D’or. It 
speaks much for it that it Is yet held in 
esteem by many and there is nothing just 
quite like its rich old gold. What excite¬ 
ment, too, there was amongst exhibitors 
when the “hairy petalled ” sorts and the 
spidery or thread petalled varieties ap¬ 
peared. These, like many others, were 
“ run after” for a time, were made much 
of, and then vanished. It was about this 
time that size of blooms was regarded as 
the most important feature, and the flower 
that did not come up to this standard was 
soon discarded for one that did, although 
the new one migh^ot, and oftmi did not, 
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possess the grace and beauty of its prede¬ 
cessors. After a time the fever abated. 
Chrysanthemum shows as such were less 
patronised, although “side shows” and 
I>opular concerts held in conjunction with 
them were tried to draw the public. It 
was all to no purpose. The Society with 
which I was connected saw what was com¬ 
ing, and although we sacrificed prize 
money and tried another season, we had 
eventually to “close down.” What we 
did others did. Societies that struggled 
on for a few years did so. for the most 
part, at a loss in receipts. 

Some reasons of failure. — Many 
theories have been advanced as reasons 
why popularity in respect to shows de¬ 
clined. For one thing, looking back on 
my exhibiting experiences, I think the 
public became absolutely tired of the big 
bloom boom, “ huge monstrosities ”— 

“ mops ” I have heard them called—and 
like some other flowers for exhibition, the 
Tulip and Sweet Pea, for example, they 
had the favour of the public for a time, 
but ceased to attract in the same degree. 
And not only did the public become tired, 
but the enthusiasm of exhibitors them¬ 
selves began to wane. I write again from 
experience when I say that unless a 
grower for exhibition was prepared to keep 
abreast of the times and purchase novelties 
he stood little or no chance in the premier 
classes, and this soon became a drain u]>on 
the purse of the grower, seeing that it was 
no uncommon thing for 2s. Cd. to Ts. fid. to 
be asked for rooted cuttings of “ crack 
varieties”—often over-rated—and these 
in a season or two were soon discarded for 
I others even more expensive and i>ossess- 
ing few, if any, better qualltle^. In the 
majority of instances, one can truly say 
that size of bloom was the main consider¬ 
ation, and unfortunately judges became 
obsessed with this idea. So it came that. 
many beautiful, medium-sized sorts, which 
had many excellent points—delicate col¬ 
ours and graceful habit amongst the rest— 
were sacrificed and allowed to go out of 
commerce, simply because the blossoms 
could not possibly reach the size standard. 

I remember a specimen plant being shown 
at an exhibition of the miniature white- 
flowered Snowdrop, and the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by many who attended the Show 
was that “it was very nice, but—not big 
enough.” 

Neglect of Other Plants.—So rapidly 
did the fever for Chrysanthemums spread 
that it was no uncommon thing to visit 
establishments where most of the room in 
the houses was devoted to them, and dur¬ 
ing the months they were under cover 
other subjects became neglected. While 
the owners were pleased during their 
blooming period, and were gratified when 
prizes wore awarded to those in their em¬ 


ploy, they did not always appreciate plants 
like Primulas and Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
etc., which had a longer season of bloom, 
being given second place. I became ac 
quainted with more than one gardener 
who eventually received instructions to re¬ 
duce the number of Chrysanthemums. 

Present-day Tendencies. —Whether the 
same eagerness w T ill ever be revived for 
Chrysanthemums in future remains to be 
seen, but if I can read the signs of the 
times aright, it is that the interest which 
has been steadily shown in early flower 
ing sorts, which bloom in the open ground, 
will continue to grow f , and that under glass 
more attention wfill lie paid to those that 
bloom late, and give ns of their beauty in 
the closing days of December and the 
opening days of the new T year—flowers, 
whose chief characteristics are prettiness 
and free flowering, and that are useful for 
home decoration. Leaiiurst. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PESTS. 

The Chrysanthemum is not a difficult plant 
to grow, but it bas many enemies, and the 
growlers must see they do not get the 
upper hand. The leaf-mining maggot is one 
of the W'orst. It attacks the leaves at any 
time, but it Is more deadly during the time 
the plants are under glass. The fly which 
is responsible for this pest somewhat re¬ 
sembles the house fly in shape, and is of a 
dull grey colour. It deposits its eggs in 
the cuticle of the leaf, these soon hatch 
into maggots, and they exist by boring 
small channels between the two surfaces. 
Being thus protected, there is no effective 
remedy, beyond that of crushing them be¬ 
tween the thumb and Anger. Prevention is 
the only safeguard, and this is easily car¬ 
ried out by fumigating the house two or 
three times in early spring with a nico¬ 
tine insecticide to destroy the flies. An¬ 
other precautionary measure is to make the 
foliage distasteful by dusting occasionally 
with tobacco powder, or spraying with 
some approved insecticide. Green and 
black fly are common pests, though easily 
destroyed in the above-mentioned manner. 
Earwigs are a never-ending source of 
trouble, especially durLng July and August, 
when growth is tenderest, and buds are 
forming. Hollow pieces of cane or bean 
stalks laid among the pots are useful traps, 
as are small pots with some dry moss or 
crumpled paper in them. These should be 
examined every morning and the pests de¬ 
stroyed. The most effectual remedy is to 
visit the plants at night with a light. If 
this is carried out for a few night9 in suc¬ 
cession the whole may bo caught. 

Fungoid pests are the worst to deal with, 
and in most cases prevention lies In avoid¬ 
ing too much overcrowding, and giving at¬ 
tention to cultural details. Mildew is 
familiar to most growers. For young 
plants dusting with flowers of sulphur is 
effective, but for older specimens, and be¬ 
fore housing them in early autumn, spray 
with sulphide of potassium, an ounce to a 
gallon of w r ater. Rust is most to be 
dreaded. As soon as the leaf is attacked, 
or in other words wiien the spores alight 
on it, very few days elapse before they 
germinate into dull brown spots, which 
arrest the growth of the leaf, and even¬ 
tually it becomes useless. The above-mcn- 
t ioned spray is a good preventive, but when 
the disease is present employ a tablespoon- 
ful of paraffin in two gallons of water in 
w’hicli some soft soap has been previously 
dissolved. Thoroughly agitate by forcing 
one syringe full into the can, and the nevt 
on to the leaves, taking care to thoroughly 
w et the under side. F. T. Townend- 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PEA QUITE CONTEXT. 

Witiiix recent years some remarkably fine 


have been found to possess merits of such vegetable exhibitors, but is also grown on 
intrinsic value that they now occupy a a large scale for general purposes. As 
foremost position in the estimation of both ! may be seen by the illustration, the green, 
exhibitors and general cultivators alike. | handsomely shaped pods are of great 
Under this category comes the variety ; length, and closely packed with Peas of a 



Pea Quite Content . 


varieties of Peas 
many ,of which, a 


1htv£ been intiodu 


duced. 

atrial, 


named Quite Content, now figured, and 
which is not only immensely popular with 


large size, which, when cooked, are deli¬ 
ciously flavoured? 11 Though considered to 
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belong to that class of Pea attaining a 
height of about 5 feet, It will, under good 
cultivation, like so many more varieties, 
exceed that height. It is a maincrop 
variety, and Is exceedingly productive. 


ONION NOTES. 

In such a season as this has been the wis¬ 
dom of sowing in the autumn is apparent 
—transplanted autumn Onions, put out in 
early March being far superior to those 
raised in heat and planted in early May. 
The latter have suffered from the freaks 
of the season, but the autumn Onions have 
bulbed well and are almost fit for harvest¬ 
ing. Many decry the keeping qualities of 
autumn-sown Onions, but when pulled in 
good time—this is Important—and well 
dried they will keep sound and usable un¬ 
til the ensuing spring Is far advanced. 
Errors are sometimes made in leaving the 
bulbs in the ground too long. When this 
is done renewed growth sets in, and the 
flower stem appears. When the flower 
stem begins to form It is idle to expect the 
bulb to keep, even although it may appear 
to be quite all right externally. 

One is, at times, asked whether the 
better grade Onions such as Ailsa Craig 
and Cranston’s Excelsior are as well 
adapted for autumn sowing as those 
which are, perhaps, more generally used 
for that purpose—Tripoli or the Roccas. 
They are; and as a matter of fact they 
are to be preferred to the latter. There 
is no question as to the hardiness of either. 
In these gardens, while the winters may 
not be, as a rule, exceptionally severe, the 
spring is invariably of a most trying de¬ 
scription; yet I have never had a failure 
with Ailsa Craig or Excelsior. When 
Onion fungus is prevalent Ailsa Craig and 
Excelsior are seldom seriously affected, 
while the softer Tripoli and Rocea appear 
to induce the fungus. Another point is, 
that the finer varieties give much more 
handsome bulbs, and that these keep better 
cannot be denied. Generally speaking, 
harvesting ought to take place within the 
space of twelve months from the date of 
sowing: that is to say, if the seeds are 
.sown upon August 32th (my own fixed 
date) of the present year, the bulbs ought 
to be, if not In store, at least ready for 
storing on that date next year. Opinions 
differ as to sowing Onion seeds in autumn. 
Personally, if the chosen spot—generally 
a comparatively sheltered one—is in good 
heart, I do not consider the addition of 
manure beneficial. Quite the reverse, in 
fact, because when the soil is too rich the 
ensuing growths are apt to be gross, soft, 
and sappy, and so more liable to suffer 
through the winter. A firm, but not over 
firm, seed bed should be aimed at, and as 
the seedlings are to be transplanted early 
in the following season no harm accrues if 
the seeds be rather thickly sown. The 
seedlings ought to be kept scrupulously 
free from weeds from the time they make 
their appearance. 

While admiring the many fine bulbs 
which I have seen, year after year, in pri¬ 
vate gardens, cottage gardens, and allot¬ 
ments, I regret that the old practice of 
sowing seeds directly out of doors appears 
to be on the point of becoming obsolete. I 
admit that, in some cases, sown-out Onions 
are the most precarious of crops, but I 
know of gardens in which these can be 
grown, and grown well, but from w’hich 
they have been driven by the cult of the 
big Onion. Gardeners know that no mat¬ 
ter how well the large bulbs from seed 
sown in heat may keep, their keeping 
qualities will not compare with those of 
the modest bulb which has been grown 
from seed to finhrfi Entirely in Tthe open 
Digitized Kl 


air. There are varieties which appear to 
be more suitable for this purpose, just as 
Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s seem to be 
specially adapted for raising In heat. 
Rousham Park Hero, for example, Nune- 
lmm Park, or Yellow Zittau have always 
appeared to me to be ideal varieties for 
sowing in beds in the open, and. no doubt, 
others will recall Onions which are equally 
adapted for this purpose. There can be 
no question that the ravages of the Onion 
fly have been responsible for the lack of 
interest now taken in the out-of-door bed; 
but where this pest is not too prevalent a 
return might very profitably be made to 
the old practice. W. McG. 

lialmae. 


HERB-GROWING. 

Since the war broke out we have been re¬ 
minded that most of our herbs used for 
cooking and medicinal purposes have come 
from Germany and Austria. From these 
countries we have obtained herbs to the 
value of a quarter of a million sterling 
annually. Most of these might have been 
produced in our own country, but we cared 
not for the work, or were entirely in¬ 
different. It is true we have herb-grow¬ 
ing farms in five or six places in the 
country, but these are not sufficient to sup¬ 
ply our wants. To stimulate the industry 
a Herb-growers’ Association has been 
formed whose aim is to develop a National 
supply of home-grown herbs. 

In the olden days herb-gardens were 
common. Is it not possible they may 
again become popular? Most of the plants 
can be easily cultivated, and it should be 
the aim of every allotment holder and of 
any who possess a small garden of their 
own to find a space whereon to grow a few 
herbs. It is quite impossible to specify 
even a tithe whose cultivation may be at¬ 
tempted successfully, but three or four may 
be named. On a clay soil try 

Peppermint. —In its fresh green state 
this is needed by manufacturing chemists 
for the extraction of the oil which is used 
not only in medicine, but also by confec¬ 
tioners for flavouring. The plant can be 
propagated by division, or from cuttings. 
The latter should be taken off when about 
three inches long, with a bit of root at¬ 
tached, They should be planted six inches 
apart either way, and cut in August when 
in bloom. There are two herbs quite well 
known to everyone, which can be easily 
grown on dry soil—I refer to 

Thyme and Sage. Both are used for 
cooking and medicinal purposes. The gar¬ 
den Thyme Is really a variety of the wild 
Thyme. It Is grown from seeds in spring, 
or from cuttings taken in March or April: 
the latter method the easier. It needs a 
fairly warm position, and new beds should 
be formed every year. Sage will grow 
easily, and is always in demand for cook¬ 
ing. 

Drying the herbs. —They must be 
gathered on a fine day when they are in 
good condition, that is when they appear 
to be full of sap. Place them in a shady 
spot at first. When dry and ready to 
crumble they may be put into wide-necked 
bottles, and securely corked. With medi¬ 
cinal herbs more care is required, and it 
is best to arrange with regular growers 
who have proper drying plant, heated arti¬ 
ficially. J. C. Wright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato blight: Need for spraying.— In 

dealing with Potato blight duriug 1917 and 
3918, the Board of Agriculture found that 
very early outbreaks occurred during May 
and June in Cornwall, along the west coast 
of Wales, and in the Isle of Wight. 


Though widely separated, all these dis¬ 
tricts experience the warm, humid climate 
so conducive alike to early crops and to 
the rapid development of fungus pests 
By the middle of July the disease had 
spread to the courit.ies in the south-west, 
and also to South Wales. From that date 
it steadily progressed through the 
Southern and Midland counties of Eng¬ 
land, but it did not generally make its ap¬ 
pearance in the Northern Counties until 
late in August. The above experiences 
have an important practical bearing when 
It Is realised that spraying mixtures are 
used on the Potato plant as a preventive. 
Early outbreaks, too, are serious, because 
under adverse weather conditions they 
may infect the whole crop. Growers in 
the Southern Counties ol England and 
Wales should, therefore, make Potato 
spraying an essential part of their annual 
programme. Growers in the Midlands will 
also find spraying give satisfactory finan¬ 
cial returns, especially now that the 
Potato crop is a particularly valuable one. 

Potato planting In wart-disoaso-infected 
areas. —In order that Potato growers 
within wart-diseji.se-Infected areas may 
make adequate arrangements for their seed 
Potatoes, the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries call attention to the fact that 
any approved immune variety of Potato 
may be planted next season. The Board 
do not anticipate that the supply of im¬ 
mune first early varieties will be sufficient 
to meet the demand during 1920, and they 
have decided to issue general licences 
authorising the planting in infected areas 
duriug 1920 of certain susceptible first 
cariles, provided the seed has been saved 
from the 1919 crop growu in the area, and 
that such susceptible varieties are not 
planted in land on which wart disease is 
known to be present. At the same time 
the Board are prepared to give special 
licences to bona-fide market growers who 
may find it necessary to lmi»ort fresh seed, 
subject to the condition that the licences 
will not apply to land on which wart 
disease is known to be present. 

Cabbage. —Those who are looking ahead 
for a supply of early vegetables next year 
will not forget spring Cabbage, which is a 
welcome dish in most households. Now is 
the time to sow sorts like Harbinger. 
Mein’s No. 1, or Flower of Spring, and in 
selecting a site it is as well to choose 
a sheltered one. Ground which has been 
occupied by anything but Cabbage is suit¬ 
able, without further manuring.— Wood- 

B AST WICK. 

Winter 8plnaoh.— The time is opportune 
for making a sowing of Winter Spinach. 
Some friends of mine who are usually k<*en 
on summer Spinach did not, until last 
winter, take to the Dong-etanding Prickly, 
but they found out, as most people do who 
try it, that it makes a welcome change 
from Winter Greens, besides being one of 
the most productive crops. Where early 
Peas have been cleared off, there Spinach 
should be sown.— Townsman. 

Vegetable garden. —Regular and fairly 
deep hoeing will go far toward minimising 
the effects of the present drought. Heavy 
soils are at times inclined to crack rather 
deeply during a prolonged spell of dry 
weather, and in thear case the consistent 
use of the hoe is to be recommended. It 
is immaterial whether weeds are visible or 
not, many appearing to imagine that hoe¬ 
ing weediess ground is labour in vain.. 
There may be blanks among recently 
planted Brassioas, due to the drought, and 
as soon as the rain comes these may be 
made good without delay. Use Peas and 
Cauliflowers as soon as ready. The former 
crop is, here, less promising than is cus¬ 
tomary. W T . McGuffog. 
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forma. In the milder parts of the country 
it will pass the winter without injury, but 
in most districts it must be regarded as a 
greenhouse plant. It needs much the same 
treatment as a Fuchsia, and will thrive in 
ordinary potting compost. The plants are 
much benefited by an occasional stimulant 
during the flowering period, as this will 
greatly assist the production of blossoms. 
Cuttings of the young growing shoots 
taken early in the spring will quickly root 
if dibbled into pots of sandy soil and 
placed in a close propagating case in a 
gentle heat.—W. T. 

Tydaeas.—These are an exceedingly 
pretty race of flowering Gesnerads. They 
do not form a solid tuber as in the Gloxi¬ 
nia, but curious caterpillar-like rhizomes. 
The season of blooming depends to a 
great extent upon the time they are started 
into growth. Thus those now in flower 
were potted early in the spring, and en¬ 
couraged to grow away freely. Apart 
from the other features, the quaint mark¬ 
ings of some of the varieties are very 
noticeable. As the stems lengthen a suc- 
I cession of blossoms is kept up for some 
time. These Tydaeas are readily raised 
, from seeds, w’liile the named varieties can 
be increased by cuttings of the young 
growing shoots put into a close pro¬ 
pagating case in a gentle heat. It is 
! necessary to make sure that they are 
roo-ted before removing them from the pro¬ 
pagating wise, as Tydieas are apt to start 
into growth before the production of roots. 
In growing these plants, os in most mem¬ 
bers of the order, a liberal amount of leaf- 
mould in the soil is beneficial.—W. T. 

Lobelia tenuior. —This large flowered 
Lobelia is first rate for the decoration of 
the greenhouse during the summer. It 
will keep up a succession of its charming 
cobalt blue blossoms for a considerable 
time if all old flowers are picked off before 
they have time to seed and an occasional 
stimulant given. Seed of this Lobelia is 
readily obtainable, and as a rule it ger¬ 
minates freely. It may be sown in a pot 
or pan and the young seedlings pricked off 
when they are large enough to handle. 
Six to eight plants in pots five inches in 
diameter will form effective little clumps. 
Another purpose for which this Lobelia 
may with advantage be employed is for 
furnishing hanging baskets, in which its 
somewhat loose habit of growth stands it 
in good stead. As far as I have seen it is 
not a success when planted out of doors 
during the summer. Apart from the typi¬ 
cal kind with its delightful blue flowers 
there is a white form, and another in 
which the blossoms are of a kind of pink¬ 
ish blue shade.—K.R.W. 


IpOOH PLANTS. 


PERPETUAL PINK QUEEN MARY. 
This is one of two varieties, each of which, 
when shown by Mr. C. H. Herbert, Bir¬ 
mingham, at the Chelsea Show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in May last, 
deservedly gained an Award of Merit. The 
awards were inevitable, since it is doubtful 
whether any two novelties so exquisitely 
beautiful and fascinating have ever been 
staged at one time before. As the accom¬ 
panying illustration clearly indicates, that 
now under review is of particularly good 
form. To this is wedded a deep rich rose- 
pink shade, the base of the petals being 
coloured w ith an irregular'zone of red¬ 
dish-crimson, the twain responsible for a 


deep scarlet, but smaller than those of most 
of the present-day kinds. In conjunction 
w r ith the various members of the longiflora 
section it has given rise to many attrac¬ 
tive varieties. The flow ? ers of the Aehi- 
menes differ markedly in colour from 
white to deep purple, through various in¬ 
termediate shades. Some white flow r ers 
with coloured markings in the centre are 
very pleasing. The different Aehimenes 
can be grown in pots, deep pans, or in 
suspended baskets. Their loose semi-pen¬ 
dulous style of grow’th eminently fits them 
for this last named purpose, as in this way 
the masses of flowers are seen to consider¬ 
able advantage. When to be grown in sus- 


Pink Queen Mary. 


rich effect. The broad and shapely petals 
have slightly fringed edges, as the illustra¬ 
tion show’s quite well. Happily, too, as 
the growing examples abundantly evi¬ 
denced, the variety is not only meritorious 
from the standpoints named, it is alike 
f»ood for free and continuous flowering 
and vigorous constitution, one whose all 
* round merits w’ill commend it to a large 
circle of admirers. E. H. Jenkins. 


VOTES AVD REPLIES. 

Aehimenes. —These are not grown so 
largely as they were at one time; w’hy, it 
is somcw’hat difficult to say, as they are 
of easy culture, and take up but little 
room during the winter. The oldest mem¬ 
ber of the genus is Aehimenes coccinea, 
which W’as introduced from Jamaica as 
long ago as 1778. /THb flowers of this are 
Digitized by QIC 


I ended baskets a good plan is to start the 
tiny tubercules in small pots, planting 
them in the baskets after they have made 
a little growth. A liberal amount of leaf- 
mould in the potting compost is very bene¬ 
ficial to the Aehimenes.—W. T. 

Diplacus glutinosus. —Where a continu- 
ous-flow’ering greenhouse plant is required, 
a w’ord or two may w r ell be spared for this 
Diplacus. Under favourable conditions its 
buff-coloured flow’ers will be produced 
during the whole of the summer. Though 
of quite a shrubby character it is a near 
relative of the common Musk; indeed, it is 
now’ frequently included in the genus 
Mimulus. The flow’ers are not all of equal 
merit, and there are some w r ell-marked 
varieties, , notably aurantiacus, orange, 
w’ith coccincus and Sunbeam, more of a 
scarlet or crimson shade. The typical i 
Diplacus glutinosus is a native of Cali- 


Bouvardia Humboldt i corymbiflora.— 

This is by far the earliest of the Bouvar- 
dias to flower ; indeed, w’hile most of the 
others are commonly regarded as autumn- 
blooming, this w’ill continue to flower 
throughout the summer. For this reason 
it was frequently before the war planted 
out where collections of different plants 
were grouped together. This Bouvardia 
belongs to that section in wdiich the leaves 
are smooth and glossy. It is of rather up¬ 
right grow’th, and the flow r ers, which are 
borne in terminal clusters, are of the 
purest white. The tubes are particularly 
long, and the blossoms deliciously scented. 
As the season of blooming is earlier than 
that of the others, spring-struck cuttings 
have not time to give of their best. The old 
plants, if cut back hard after flowering, 
will give a good display the second year. 
This Bouvardia does not strike quite so 
readily from cuttings as those with rough 
leaves, of which Alfred Neuner, President 
Cleveland, and Vreelandi may be quoted as 
examples.—Wrifina I from 
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GARDEN PESTS AflD FRIEflDS 


STRIPE IN TOMATOES. 

Some growers for profit find the stripe in 
Tomatoes very troublesome. Whether this 
is caused by errors in cultivation or by 
locality I cannot say, but the fact remain's 
that heavy losses are annually incurred 
through the action of this form of Tomato 
disease. In some places it Is not content 
wiLh taking a plant here and there. Whole 
houses are affected, and when this is the 
case the only remedy is to destroy the 
plants and make a fresh start. In the 
ease of early crops there will be time to 
get another lot of plants into good bear¬ 
ing, but this cannot be the case with cool- 
house crops, which are not started before 
the middle of May. This is the time I put 
out my plants, ns they then succeed Lettuce 
and Radishes, and I have a strong idea 
that these crops help the Tomatoes. I do 
not pull up the Lettuces, but cut them, 
leaving the roots in the ground, which, 
presumably, the Tomatoes find to their 
liking. Tomato growers generally are 
fully aware of the necessity for a change 
of soil. There is nothing I know that ex¬ 
hausts the soil more, and attempting to 
grow Tomatoes in it year after year with¬ 
out change is bound sooner or later to end 
in misfortune, and encourage those dis¬ 
eases such as stripe, Cladosjiorium, and 
other enemies which worry *the grower 
nowadays, and which are certainly more 
destructive than they were a few years 
ago. 

The result of experiments made in the 
Experimental Research Station In the Lea 
Valley affords hope that this scourge will 
have but little terror in the future for 
Tomato growers. The mycologist there 
has. it appears, succeeded in Isolating the 
bacteria which have been suspected of 
being the cause of the stripe in leaf and 
fruit. Commenting on this, a writer in 
the Fruit Grower and Market Gardener, 
says, “All of us know that this disease 
Is worse in highly manured houses, houses 
in which stable manure has been used. 
Some of the worst cases I have ever seen 
have been where Tomatoes have been 
planted as a second crop after Cucumbers, 
when obviously the soli lias been grossly 
over nitrified.” The result of experiments 
v ouId seem to prove that In the free use 
of jotash and the very restricted use ot 
animal manure lies salvation. Plants 
were inoculated for stripe, the wounds 
being carefully covered so that no outside 
organisms could enter, with the result that, 
where the ]w>tash dressing was applied 
not a single plant showed signs of the 
virus having taken. Then says the writer 
above mentioned, “ We came to the over- 
nitrified plants, and here a different state 
ot things existed. Personally, I have no 
doubt that the plentiful application 
of imtash is going to prove the real 
antidote to this disease. Probably this 
is why liberal applications of perman¬ 
ganate of p^insh were, in prewar days, 
found to be helpful in checking the pro¬ 
gress of strii>e in the Tomato. It. is some¬ 
thing for growers to know” that strli»e, at 
any rate, seems to have found its master.” 
The moral of the above Is that where 
stripe has been found troublesome animal 
manures should never be used, the neces¬ 
sary amount of nourishment to be afforded 
by other means. I have never been in the 
habit of using dung in a fresh condition, 
but I have used the mulch from an Inside 
vine border, and there can be but little 
nitrogen in that at the end of the growing 
t ime. In fact* I have not used it so much 
with the idea of AffStding nourishment 
Digitized by STltT 


to the Tomatoes as to provide a suitable 
rooting medium for Lettuce, which delights 
in a fine soil which remains open when 
frequent waterings are necessary. I have 
had stripe, although not to any extent, 
but not in recent, years. It is evidently 
dangerous to plant Tomatoes after Cucum¬ 
bers, so that where it is decided to do so 
precautions should be taken. If I had 
lo practise this rotation I should clear 
away the top soil and replace with fresh, 
ciean garden mould, using as much wood 
ashes or charred material as possible. I 
make a practice of charring all big weeds 
and garden rubbish instead of rotting it 
down, By so doing all germs are destroyeo 
and the supply of potash increased. As 
I have previously stated in Gardening, 1 
plant In wood ashes or burnt, earth, so 
that in the first stage of growth the roots 
and that portion of the stem that, comes 
into contact with the soil, cannot possibly 
be affected by any kind of pernicious or¬ 
ganism. Tills and a lLberal dressing of 
charred material in the soil have, I fancy, 
safeguarded me against the destructive 
effect of stripe and possibly other Tomato 
diseases. J. Cornhill. 


THE ONION FLY AND GRUB. I 
Will yon kindly give me your opinion on 
my experiences this year with my Onions? 

The ground could not be dug and pre¬ 
pared in the autumn or very early spring, 
but It was prepared about three weeks lie- 
fore planting the Onions out. These 
Onion plants were sown early, in a green¬ 
house, and hardened off thoroughly. When 
put out at the right time they were good, 
sound, strong plants, set In rows 1 foot 
apart and 1 foot from plant to plant. The 
bed was attended to most thoroughly. 
Wood ashes and soot were hoed In, and 
the hoe was used at other times as well. 
No weeds were allowed to grow. In the 
very hot weather the plants were sprayed, 
not watered, in the evening by the advice 
of a skilled gardener, which I had done in 
previous years in my former garden with 
marked success. The grub appeared about 
four weeks ago (I write on July 24th), 
when the plants were of a good and satis¬ 
factory size, and looking healthy and 
strong. I promptly sprinkled a mixture of 
soot and lime, both old, over the whole 
lied. At present, if. Is rather a sorry, and 
certainly a discouraging sight. I confi¬ 
dently feel I did everything I ought except 
preparing the bed earlier, but the Onions 
will be an almost complete failure. How¬ 
ever, you will no doubt point out where, 
if anywhere, I failed. I ought to add that 
my present garden did not have the best 
of attention during the three years before 
my arrival in August, 191S. The autumn- 
sown Onions which had stood the winter 
and were transplanted into the larger bed 
have suffered similarly with the spring- j 
sown transplanted ones. The names of the j 
Onions are Alisa Craig and James’s Kcoiv j 
ing. Sutton’s Brown Globe, which I sowed 
is nn experiment in a drill, was almost 
entirely wiped out by the grub. 

Can a garden be said to have a bad repu¬ 
tation for Onions or, in fact, for any vege¬ 
tables, if it receives proper cultivation? I 
am told I cannot grow Onions or Carrots in 
my present newly-acquired garden. If it 
is the fault of the garden it seems “ bard 
lines” on the clean and diligent gardener. 

In pre-war days w’lien my income per¬ 
mitted me to employ a regular and skilled 
man, my garden (not the present one) 
never produced anything v^ry great, es¬ 


pecially In the Onion or Carrot or Parsnip 
line. My man left me in 1915, and I had 
to take over things of which I knew almost 
nil, as many men over age did. The 
clouds of my horticultural ignorance, how¬ 
ever, were soon dispersed under the en¬ 
lightening rays of “ Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” and as a result my garden, hither¬ 
to very ordinary, produced better vege¬ 
tables In quality, quantity, and variety 
Ilian ever before. My point is this—and I 
am now thinking of my present garden in 
the light of my past experience—cannot a 
garden he made to produce (say) Onions, 
notwithstanding a bad reputation ”?—A 
Disciple of “ G. I.” 

[It Is rather unusual for Onions raised 
in warmth and transplanted afterwards to 
be attacked by the grub of the Onion 
“ fly,” as the plants generally become too 
far advanced in growth and hard in the 
stePi for the female insect to depovsit her 
eggs therein. The fact of the bed having 
been prepared so near the time of planting 
and jierhaps the omission to dig in any¬ 
thing of a remedial nature in the shape of 
a soil disinfectant or a dressing of soot, 
lime, or a small quantity of salt may be 
accountable for the attack being of such a 
virulent nature. In saying this we are 
assuming that the soil was previously 
badly infested with insects which attack 
and bring about the destruction not only 
of Onions but of Carrots and Parsnips as 
well. Their annual attacks and subse¬ 
quent loss of crops would, of course, load 
to the garden attaining a bad reputation 
under such circumstances. We should 
much like to learn whether remedial mea¬ 
sures have at any time been taken to com¬ 
bat them, as we have had to deal with 
ground in a similar condition, and after 
dressing it with the above-named sub¬ 
stances and refraining from growing either 
of the root crops mentioned on It for two 
or three seasons, the infestation was 
stamped out and no further trouble ex¬ 
perienced. Wo need hardly say that what 
we advise being done next winter is to 
give the soil a pood dressing of a disinfec¬ 
tant (VaiK>rite) in addition.to the manure 
for the site you intend for Onions next 
season, using Vaporite alone for the 
Carrot and Parsnip plots. If dug in and 
incorporated with the soil it will then 
have time to do Its work ere spring ar¬ 
rives. If the surface is dressed with soot 
and wood ashes a few days prior to sowing 
and planting there should be little or no 
trouble in future. It Is quite possible that 
the whole of tlio garden Is hi a more or 
less insect-ridden condition, in which case 
Vaporite should be applied generally. As 
regards cultural treatment, we find nothing 
wrong, and consider that the failure is 
entirely due to Insect agency.] 


N0TE8 AND REPLIES . 

Apple leaves scalded.— The enclosed 
apple leaves were picked off small bush 
trees growing in Kent, near Sittinglmurnc. 
Most of the leaves are like sample and 
quiie half the apples falling. Standard 
Apple tr<M‘.s growing in the same row are 
quite healthy and holding their fruit. The 
Apple trees have been planted about live 
yea rs.— Axon. 

[The disease from which the Apple 
leaves are suffering is the Brown rut 
(Monilia fraefigena). Spray at once with 
Bordeaux Mixture at half strength. Next 
year, and just before the buds burst, spray 
with a solution of sulphate of iron. 4 oss. 
to 1 gallon of warm water. After the 
fruit is set spray with Bordeaux at half 
strength at intervals of a week should the 
disease put in an appearance. After 
pruning the tree in winter spray with 
caustic alkali solution.] 
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Primulas for the Garden. 

(Concluded from page 4£0.) 

P. Allioni Is a dainty gem but no-t too 
amenable to cultivation on tlie rockery. 
Some years ago the late Mr. Hall collected 
several plants in Northern Italy, and 
grown in pots they have flourished and 
even increased, so that division could be 
carried out, but when planted in various 
positions on the rock garden they nearly 
always perish or become poor and weak 
during winter. For the Alpine house this 
is an interesting little plant forming ro¬ 
settes of small green glandular leaves, and 
bearing on a very short scape several com¬ 
paratively large, pale pink flowers, each 
with a white “ eye.” 

P. tyrolensis is a pretty species with 
green leaves, glandular, as in the others of 
this section, and bearing one or two large 
rose-coloured flowers on short scapes. 

P. deorum, from Bulgaria, of which the 
late Mr. Ball also collected specimens in 
that country, grew for some years in the 
bog garden at Glasnevln, but finally 
vanished, and It has since been tried in a 
moraine without success. It appears to 
like a stony medium, with plenty of mois¬ 
ture below. The rather thick, lanee-shaped 
leaves are surmounted by a one-sided um¬ 
bel of violet-coloured flowers. 

P. glutinosa, also cultivated at Glas¬ 
nevln, grows well enpugh in a pot, but is 
less happy out. The flowers are described 
as purpled>luc, but I cannot remember hav¬ 
ing seen them. 

P. minima, the so-sailed Fairy Primrose, 
was also brought from Bulgaria, and 
flourished for a time, but latterly failed to 
do well. It was planted in gritty soil In 
half shade. It bears small, smooth leaves, 
and produces short flower-scapes carrying 
one or two comparatively large, pale pink 
flowers—n desirable little plant worth per¬ 
severing with. 

Hybrids. 

In addition to the si>ecles of European 
Primulas, there are many natural hybrids 
of considerable beauty, such as Arc- 
totis, with lilac flowers; Bernina 1 , rosy- 
purple, discolor, lilac; Facehini, rosy- 
purple; Fosteri, rosy purple; Heerii, 
purple; Muretiana, purple; Peyritschii, 
crimson-purple; Portie, red; venusta, 
purple, and many others. Most of 
these are in cultivation, and were to be 
obtained from our home nurserymen and 
from continental sources before the war. 
Hybrids have also been produced in culti¬ 
vation, and it is only necessary to cite P. x 
Marven ns an example, while numerous 
crosses have been made between the highly 
developed Auricula of florists with certain 
siKJcles, and of these more will yet be 
heard. 

Primulas from Asia. 

From the Himalaya, China, and Japan 
comes a vast array of Primulas, happily in 
many cases good garden plants. Some of 
the later introductions from China are not 
yet quite understood, and appear to be 
little more than biennials, but others are 
truly perennial, and easily grown. The 
older and better-known species came from 
the Himalayan region and from Japan be¬ 
fore collectors had explored parts of China 
and sent home seeds. Dried specimens of 
some of the newer Chinese species had 
been known to botanists long before seeds 
were sent home and plants raised in this 
country. Perhaps one of the most popular 
of Primulas, before the advent of so many 
new ones, was 

P. japonica, and 1 am not sure that it is 
yet outclassed. Ja* its best forms of 
deep dark red, fa 1 mqnVni .1 Japtf * pure 
white, with yellow^-eyV/’ 4 Js^pfoSt effec¬ 


tive. Grown in rich, moist soil, it will I 
throw up its scapes to a height of 2 feet 
or so, carrying tier above tier of handsome 
flowers, which last longer in bloom than 
those of the much-vaunted Chinese P. 
pulverulenta. Another old favourite from 
Japan is 

P. Sieboldi, a free grower in peat and 
leaf-mould, and bearing freely its umbels 
of white or pink flowers. There are other 
species from Japan, but they are not as yet 
so well known in gardens, though possibly 
in a few years they will become more com¬ 
mon. A number of Indian Primulas have 
been well known and appreciated for mauy 
years. One need only mention P. denticu- 
lata and its variety cashmiriana, P. rosea, 
1\ capitata, and lately, P. Wlnteri. 

P. capitata is much involved in nomen¬ 
clature, various plants having been grown 
under this name—viz., P. pseudo-capitata, 
P. lacteo-capitata, and P. Mooreana, the 
last, perhaps, the best of all, larger, more 
perennial in habit, and with fine heads of 
deep violet-coloured flowers in late sum¬ 
mer and autumn. It has been grown at 
Glasnevln for many years, at first as P. 
capitata, but was subsequently named as 
above by Professor Balfour, of Edinburgh. 
The other species alluded to are smaller, 
more “ mealy,” and usually die after 
flowering, but all, including Mooreana, 
seed abundantly, and should be sown 
every year. P. Winter!, introduced a few 
years ago, flowers early, and is much like 
a iale blue Primrose, with powdery leaves. 
It objects strongly to overhead moisture, 
especially in winter, and should be planted 
in good soil and under an overhanging 
stone. It can also be grown as a pot 
plant, and, so far as iuy experience goes, 
requires to be artificially pollinated to get 
seeds, and even then they are sparingly 
produced, and after sowing may lie many 
months before germinating. The incom- 
(parable 

P. Reidi is also from the Himalaya, and 
belongs to a section which contains several 
gems, but few of them are good doers, 
and although seeds of several have been 
repeatedly received, at Glasnevin, and 
have germinated freely, nothing would 
induce them to pass the seedling stage. 
P. Reidi, however, succeeds fairly well 
as a pot plant and is a beauty for the 
akpine house with its heads of large, pure 
white flowers two or three together. Out 
of doors it succumbs to winter damp. 

P. sikkimensis, the so-called Himalayan 
Cowslip, is well knowui to lovers of Primu¬ 
las aud is a good doer, perennial and 
flowering freely. Seeds are produced in 
quantity aud germinate readily. It is 
well to raise young stock periodically, for 
though perennial the old plants weaken 
and become unsatisfactory. I‘. reticulata 
is in the w r ay of P. sikkimensis and grows 
equally well. 

Chinese Primulas. 

Turning now to Primulas from China 
W’e are confronted with a vast array of 
species, many of them perhaps as familiar 
to readers as some of the older ones from 
Europe for the reason that they have 
been grown and distributed in large quan¬ 
tities within the last ten years or so. 
Quite a number of them are excellent bog 
plants, and a wonderful race of hybrids 
is already In existence from crosses 
between various species. Looking at the 
moisture lovers first we have P. Beesiana, 
a strong grower sending up tall scapes 
carrying whorls of pale purple flowers; 
P. Poissoni, rich purple, but at Glasnevin 
likes drier conditions than some others; 
P. pulverulenta, a vigorous species carry¬ 
ing whorls of reddish purple flowers on 
44 mealy ” scapes ; P. Wilsonl, in the way 
of P. Poissoni, but with smaller flowers; 


P. Bulleyana, a gorgeous species carrying 
whorls of orange yellow flowers on tall 
scapes, aud the taller P. helodoxa with 
clear, yellow flowers, and the smaller, but 
altogether delightful, P. Cockburniana, 
with whorls of deep, rich orange flowers; 
the last-named is the least perennial of 
the set mentioned, and seeds, which are 
produced freely, should be sow’n annually. 
P. Cockburniana does better in rich loam 
and leaf-soil and in a more elevated posi¬ 
tion than in the bog proper. P. X Unique, 
Warley Hybrid, &c., are the result of 
crossing P. pulverulenta with P. Cockburu- 
iana. Another Chinese species becoming 
popular is P. Veitchi, somewhat on the 
way of the Japanese P. Sieboldi but 
botanically, of course, quite distinct. It 
grows W’ell in peat, loam, and leaf-soil, 
and flowers freely, bearing numerous 
whorls of pink flowers. It is worthy of 
note that seedlings of this and other 
species such as Bulleyana, Cockburniana, 
&c., vary considerably In size of flower and 
intensity of colour, and, beydnd doubt, 
as time goes on, much improved garden 
forms or strains will be produced. Quan¬ 
tities of Bulleyana and Cockburniana have 
been raised and planted out at Glasnevin, 
and some of the forms when they flowered 
proved wretched owing to their puny, 
narrow-petalied flowers and washy colour ; 
needless to say they were weeded out. 
P. llchiangensis, also In cultivation, is in 
the way of P. Veitchi but less hairy; it 
is just finding its way into gardens 
P. sino-Listerl is in cultivation but has not 
proved altogether satisfactory in the open 
at Glasnevin. 

Musoarioides Section. 

In the so-called are several species of in¬ 
terest, and which are now to be found In 
gardens. 

P. deflexa forms rosettes of leaves and 
bears purplish blue flowers arranged in a 
close spike on a fairly tall scape ; it is 
not a plant of great decorative merit, the 
flowers being small and deflexed, as the 
name suggests. 

P. Giraldiana Is another of the same set, 
at first, called P. musearioldes owing to 
the Muscari-Uke flower spike. 

P. Littoniana is the best and most, strik¬ 
ing of the lot, producing from the rosette 
of hairy leaves a remarkable spike of 
flowers with red calyx and blue corolla; 
In its opening stages this is a remarkable 
and pretty plant. All of them require to 
be raised frequently from seeds. They 
flourish in a mixture of loam and peat, 
but it must be w’ell drained. 

P. Forresti and P. rufa are two delight¬ 
ful yellow-flowered species. The former 
has an unhappy knack of dying off In 
winter and is evidently averse to our 
moist winter climate, but P. rufa is more 
satisfactory. The two species are remark¬ 
ably alike in other respects. They seed 
freely and the seeds germinate readily. 

P. Knuthiana has powdery leaves and 
heads of pale la vender flowers. It has 
not succeeded out of doors and is only 
doing moderately well In pots. 

P. Maximowiczi Is disappointing, form¬ 
ing as it does a rosette of handsome leaves 
but producing a tall scape bearing several 
whorls of chocolate-red poor flowers; it 
has no decorative merit. 

P. nutans when well grown Is a fine 
species, bearing several comparatively 
large blue flowers, bnt it has not been an 
unqualified success in the open at Glas¬ 
nevin. Perhaps it was planted in too 
moist a position. 

P. puichella and P. pulchelloides are 
both good and worth persevering with, 
but they have not proved good doers here ; 
they grow freely enough in summer but 
lhe crowns invariably damp off in winter, 
even in pota jn a cpld frame. 
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P. secundiflora is an interesting and 
pretty plant with drooping purplish red 
flowers, but it has an irritating habit of 
failing to appear in the spring. 

P. sino-purpurea gave great promise at 
first, flowering freely both out of doors 
and in pots; it did not appear the follow¬ 
ing spring after flowering on the rock 
garden, though pot plants continue to 
grow. It is an attractive species densely 
furnished with golden farina and carry¬ 
ing a head of large flowers, violet coloured 
with a white eye. It is possible, of 
course, that, like many others, it fails 
after flowering. On this and other points 
we have much to learn regarding many 
of the newer species from China, and first 
results are not to be taken as conclusive. 

P. vinci flora comes freely from seeds ; 
large quantities were raised here a year or 
two ago, carefully pricked out in boxes 
and wintered in a cool house. They never 
reached the flowering stage. 

P. Willmott.®, like a small P. Forbesi, 
flowered once in a pot and vanished with¬ 
out producing seeds; I cannot speak of it, 
therefore, as a garden plant. 

In the collection at Glasnevin there are 
numerous other Chinese species more or 
less in the experimental state and from a 
cultivator’s point of view I cannot say 
much of their garden value. That many 
of them are beautiful there is no deny¬ 
ing, but UP to the present there is diffi¬ 
culty in keeping them, our damp winters 
being the chief drawback. P. Menziesi 
was raised under the name of P. tibetica, 
but it is quite different from that species, 
which is a minute plant bearing tiny pink 
flowers. I*. Menziesl, on the other hand, 
forms rosettes of hairy leaves and pro¬ 
duces tallish flower scapes surmounted by 
a loose head of rather large blue flowers, 
which are sweetly scented. Seeds are 
usually produced in fair abundance ; but 
the plants are not^so good after flowering, 
though a few fohn rosettes and grow 
again the next year ; it is best, however, 
to sow seeds whenever they can be got. 

American Primulas. 

These are few in number, and fewer 
still are common in gardens. 

P. FARINOSA VAR. MAGELLANICA, alluded to 

under fnrinosa, is easily grown from seeds 
and grows well under conditions that suit 
the type. 

P. Parryi, from the Rocky Mountains, 
has reddish, purple flowers, each with a 
yellow eye ; they are borne in umbels on 
stems springing from among fairly large 
leaves. It flowers in spring and should 
be planted in loamy soil in a half shade 
situation. 

P. Rusbyi is an attractive species from 
New Mexico and is rather sensitive to 
winter damp. The flowers are reddish 
purple, each with a yellow eye and a 
mealy calyx ; they are borne in umbels 
of six or more on stems eight or nine 
inches high. It is easy to grow in a pot, 
and seeds freely when pollinated. On the 
rockery, as stated, it often fails in winter. 

P. suffrltescens is a most interesting 
species of a sub-shrubby nature, and hail¬ 
ing from the Sierra Nevada. For some 
reason it does not succeed well at Glas¬ 
nevin, oven as a pot plant. Good- speci¬ 
mens have been obtained on several occa¬ 
sions, but in a short time they begin to 
lose colour and drop the leaves. One is 
inclined to fall back on the “ lime hating ” 
excuse, but further trial is perhaps neces¬ 
sary. It has been tried in peat but was 
no happier there than in loam, and no 
better in sun than in shade. When doing 
well it bears fine trusses of pink flowers 
and narrow leavesfon rather woodv -stems. 
—J. W. B:, 


FEMS. 

CULTURAL NOTES ON GREENHOUSE 
FERNS. 

Perhaps it is not saying too much to say 
that there is no other class of plants cul¬ 
tivated in greenhouses that afford more 
pleasure the year round than Ferns. When 
healthy, they are interesting and beauti¬ 
ful at all seasons, and the gracefulness of 
their fronds, combined with the various 
shades of green exhibited by different 
varieties, attracts the attention of many 
who take little notice of other forms of 
vegetation, and so secures for them an 
amount of admiration not exceeded by 
any other family. When growing Ferns 
for decorative purposes, they require to be 
treated somewhat differently from what 
would be the case were they not intended 
to undergo the vicissitudes to which they 
will be exposed in the dry atmosphere of 
the rooms of a dwelling-house. The ob¬ 
ject which the grower should have in view 
is to produce plants of as hardy and robust 
u descri*i*tion as possible. To attain this, 
it is necessary to grow them in as low a 
temperature and with as little humidity 
in the atmosphere as is consistent with an 
average development of the fronds. Plants 
intended for room decoration should be 
grown in pots of such dimensions as will 
fii; into vases, etc., provided for this pur¬ 
pose. In general, this causes the size of 
the .pots to be limited, in comparison to 
that of the plants. A great many Ferns 
remain healthy for a considerable time 
under restricted root room, provided other 
conditions ere favourable and their style 
of growth gives them an advantage in add¬ 
ing a finish to a vase or flower-basket not 
surpassed by any other class of plant. The 
restriction of root room demands that the 
coiuf])ost used should be as good as pos¬ 
sible, and of a character suited to main- 
lain the plnnts in health. I have found 
good fibrous peat, with a liberal propor¬ 
tion of silver sand and wood charcoal, 
broken about the size of small Peas, to be 
a good mixture in w’hich to grow them. 
No doubt some sorts make stronger fronds 
when sandy loam is used as compost, and 
when the plants are intended for exhibi¬ 
tion, ii is necessary for the fronds to be 
as large as possible, but wrhen they are 
intended for the home a less luxuriant de¬ 
velopment is desirable. 

Although Ferns require a liberal supply 
of water to their roots, particularly during 
the season wdien they are making their 
growth, it is true that a sloppy state of 
the compost is opposed to their w'ell-doiug. 
Over-watering is the most common cause 
of the soil in flower-i>ots becoming sour, 
and in the case of Ferns it is a frequent 
occurrence. This arises from a rather 
prevalent idea that as a class they are not 
easily overdone In this matter ; but, al¬ 
though they delight in a liberal supply, it 
should never be given them until the state 
of the soil warrants it. It is indispensable 
to the successful culture of Ferns that the 
roots he properly drained in the first in¬ 
stance, and that care be taken that nothing 
interferes to prevent the drainage from 
acting properly afterwards. 

Worms are often the cause of obstruct¬ 
ing the drainage through filling the inter¬ 
stices with their casts, causing the soil to 
become sour. When peat and sand are the 
material used as a compost, worms are 
not so troublesome as when loam is used. 
As soon as they are observed, means 
should be taken for their speedy removal. 
Watering the plants occasionally with 
w r ater heated to 100 degrees is a means 
whereby worms may be induced to come to 
the surface, where they can be caught. 

Shading is an important consideration, 


and unless it Is properly attended to one 
of their principal charms will be lost, as 
shading from bright sunshine is the m^n* 
whereby the beautiful tints of green are 
brought out and preserved.—TVie Cana¬ 
dian Florist. 


ROOM flHD^WIHDOW. 

HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
With the greatly increased use of flowers 
for household and personal decoration 
w'hicli in late years has been brought about, 
there has been a marked change in the 
kiuds that find favour with the mass of 
those w'ho so use them. Time was when 
simple beauty in colour and form was 
much less appreciated than rarity and cost. 
The costly productions of the forcing house 
were often alone deemed worthy of a place 
in a lady’s bouquet or to decorate the table, 
hardy flowers, with the exception of such 
old favourites as Roses, Violets, and Car¬ 
nations, meeting with little or no attention. 
All this is now, however, changed; outdoor 
flowers, provided they possess elegance in 
form with decided colours, are quite as 
much in demand as the greatest rarities A 
hothouse growth. Primroses, Daffodils, 
Pinonies, Pinks, Cornflowers, Delphiniums, 
Campanulas, Anemones, Aquiiegias, Asters. 
Dielytras. Carnations, Hellebores, Iris. 
Myosotis, Spiraeas, Violas, Pansies, Gladioli. 
Lilies, and others of a similar description 
are largely employed in the various 
arrangements in which flowers are used. 

It is a healthy sign, and as it should 
be, to see the beauty of common flowers 
appreciated as it deserves, for no 
one wdll deny that amongst our hardy 
plants there are numbers that vie in that 
respect with the choicest productions of 
tropical countries. To those who have not 
seen the effect produced by some of our 
commoner hardy flowers when used for the 
decoration of the dinner table I should 
advise a trial, confining it to two or three 
kinds of Narcissi alone, such, for instance, 
as the old N. poeticus, with one of the 
large pale yellow kinds and a large deep 
yellow, w’ith a limited quantity of scarlet 
Anemone to give the requisite warmth of 
colour in the arrangement, keeping each 
of the above by thcmeelvce; or another in 
which Columbines in two or three distinct 
colours and Spiraea japonica alone are 
used; or the white Campanula persicifolia. 
single and double, with pink or red 
Dianthus and a little Cornflow'er; or white 
and red Roses, with plenty of their owu 
foliage and Maiden hair Fern, which in 
each of the above arrangements I hare 
seen used without stint, along with fronds 
of Nephrolepis exaltata, or Oat Grass, to 
relieve the surface of the flowers. Having 
seen tables where the above common 
flowers were alone used, I can speak for 
the beautiful effect which they had—an 
effect quite equal to that obtainable by 
means of flow'ers of a more costly descrip¬ 
tion, and immeasurably superior to the in¬ 
describable combinations often seen where 
a score or two of different kinds of flowers 
are unmeaningly mixed together, the pre¬ 
sence of three-fourths of them being de¬ 
structive of artistic merit. 

A Lover of Hardy Flowers. 

Window boxes.—These fell under the 
general ban during the war, but the 
present season sees, at least to some 
extent, the return of this form of 
gardening. At this time, routine work of 
watering, syringing, and so forth must not 
be neglected If the plants are to maintain 
their health. Weak stimulants of some 
kind may now' be needed to allow the roots 
a little extra nourishment. Weak liquid 
manure is gobd^equAlly effective is soot- 
water g) ft V E R SIT 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses. —As successions! vineries 
become cleared of fruit, the sub-laterals 
should be cut out to give the main lateral b 
the full benefit of light and air, so that the 
wood may eventually become thoroughly 
matured. That the main or premier leaves 
may continue in a healthy condition, give 
them an occasional washing either with 
the hose or garden engine, and see that 
the borders, whether inside or outside, do 
not want for water. Late Black Hambros 
will now be colouring, and if the Vines are 
in a healthy condition and not overcropped, 
both the colour and finish should, with the 
aid of warm days and nights, be perfect. 
The house during the day should be 
liberally ventilated when fine, and, al¬ 
though a reduction of air in the afternoon 
is advisable, the ventilators should not be 
closed altogether, neither at the front, 
back, or top, as the case may be. See that 
the border receives all the water that it re¬ 
quires, and after colouring becomes general 
afford plain water only; 

Late or keeping varieties of Grapes 
should be finally scrutinised, with a view 
to ascertaining if the berries in the bunches 
have proper space to sw ell to full size with¬ 
out wedging one another. The removal of 
berries found to be thus impeding one an¬ 
other should be carefully done, so that the 
bloom is not disturbed or the berries 
marked in any way while doing so. Close 
stopping should, as the stoning of the ber¬ 
ries is complete, again be resorted to, 
doing this at least once a week while the 
growths are soft, and can be manipulated 
with finger and thumb. If red spider has 
put in an appearance, resort' either to the 
sponging of the leaves or to the sulphuring 
of the pipes. If taken in hand as soon, as 
detected, the latter remedy may also he 
successfully employed for coping with mil¬ 
dew, which, owing to a probable dearth of 
fuel and unfavourable weather conditions, 
may in some instances prove troublesome. 
Afford borders the last application of Vine 
manure, and wash it in. with a copious sup¬ 
ply of tepid water. 

Melons, now swelling off after a suffi¬ 
cient number to form a crop has been 
secured, should be well supplied with 
stimulants in a liquid state, ana all lateral 
growths kept regularly pinched. To acce¬ 
lerate the swelling see that a warm, moist 
or humid atmosphere is maintained, and 
let the temperature on fine, warm days 
range between 85 degs. and 90 degs. 

Kitchen garden. —Preparation for the 
cultivation of Mushrooms throughout the 
autumn and winter must now have atten¬ 
tion. To secure the necessary quantity of 
horse-droppings—now no easy matter—is 
the first.consideration, and these should be 
placed in an open shed to undergo the 
necessary fermentation and sweetening. 
As other species of fungi sometimes attack 
Mushroom®, the structure in which they 
are to be grown should, before the first, bed 
is constructed, lie disinfected and lime- 
washed. As loam for the soiling of the bed 
after spawning is required, a good quan¬ 
tity, if none is at hand, should be secured 
and placed under cover. Spawn to the re¬ 
quired quantity should also be procured 
and kept in a cool, dry place until wanted. 

Onions. —The sites on which Tripoli and 
other varieties of Onions for transplanting 
in spring are to be sown should be manured 
and dug without further delay. After 
allowing the ground to settle, the seed can 
be drilled in about. the middle of the 
month, which period is quit© early enough 
for the south. If it is procurable, soot 
forms a valuable addition to farmyard or 
stable manure. A piece of ground on which 
to sow Spinach for winter supply should at 
the same time be ^manured and idug, the 
area varying acoorfdingj ti| th^qepjaftds in 
each particular inCTawbe-. • .X tfc- W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —At the time of writ¬ 
ing there has been a recurrence of drought, 
and to the gardener who, from causes be¬ 
yond his control, has been unable to culti¬ 
vate so deeply as he would have liked, the 
time is an anxious one. In a dry time, 
crops upon shallow soil must be mulched 
if they are expected to ‘‘carry on,” and 
then a soaking of water will keep things 
comfortable. It is injudicious to water 
without providing a mulch of some sort, 
for the watering simply brings the roots to 
the surface, where they ore parboiled. It 
is idle to talk about putting out plants 
when the soil is very dry, but as soon as 
the rain comes, those who have been hin¬ 
dered from planting Kale ought to see to 
it before more time elapses. This will do 
quit© well on ground from which early 
Potatoes have been lifted, but it should be 
remembered that in such a case firmness 
is essential. If any Leeks remain in the 
seed-bed they could also be put out at the 
samo time in 6pare ground. While these 
will not make very large stems, they will 
be quite large enough for general purposes, 
and they will stop a gap in the late part 
of spring. In view of the scarcity of 
Onions during the past spring and the 
likelihood of a similar scarcity in the early 
months of next year, a late planting of 
Leeks where there are still plants in the 
bed will Ire of considerable value. As soon 
as the growth of autumn-sown Onions 
ceases the tops should be bent over, in 
order to hasten the ripening of the bulbs. 
In a short time these ought to be pulled 
and laid in a sunny place to dry before 
storing. Sowings for next season’s crops 
can Ire attended to without delay. Mode¬ 
rately rich, well-prepared quarters in a 
somewhat sheltered pant ought, if possible, 
to be selected. Many pin their faith for 
autumn sowings on Tripoli varieties or 
Giant Roeca. but I find that Ailsa Craig 
and Cranston’s Excelsior stand even a 
severe winter equally well, and finally give 
superior bulbs. A further sowing of Cab¬ 
bage seed is now due, and seedlings from 
the previous sowing will now be ready for 
putting out into nursery bods for a time. 
Let the soil, both for sowing and for prick¬ 
ing off, be thoroughly moistened the night 
before, and when the work has been done 
some kind of shade may be needed. This 
can be given by cutting a few branches 
from anv tree and sticking them at in¬ 
tervals through tlio beds in an upright 
position. The leaves fall by degrees, but 
adhere until shade is no longer needed, and 
the gradual dropping of the foliage is much 
more suitable than permanent shading. 
The hoe is a valuable auxiliary in the gar¬ 
den at tluiis time. 

Wall trees. —As the summer pruning has 
now been completed, an effort ought to be 
made towards giving the trees on walls a 
good soaking of water. No doubt where 
help is not too plentiful and where water 
supplies are scanty and inconvenient, this 
entails considerable labour, but it is work 
which pays. Even if time only permits of 
attention being given to half-a-dozen trees 
per day, the advantage of such a watering 
at this time cannot lie overestimated. But 
let such waterings be thorough—mere 
driblets on the surface are better dispensed 
with. The drought has had the not un¬ 
natural effect of encouraging insect life, 
especially aphis, among stone fruit. The 
garden engine or syringe is the remedy. 
It is strange that fruit grower® are not 
more awake to the virtues of a spray of 
clean water, but the tendency nowadays is 
toward spraying early in the season with 
a proprietary waisli, and leaving the trees 
to themselves afterwards, in the belief that 
the wash has made things right for the re¬ 
mainder of the season. This is quite a 
fallacy. W. McGuffog. 

Baimae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall 
have made but little progress during the 
past month, owing to the sunless weather. 
It is necessary to keep the lateral shoots 
persistently pinched in at the first leaf. 
The fruits are fully exposed to light and 
air by removing a few of the leaves cover¬ 
ing them, or by fastening them back. Trees 
carrying full crops are assisted by an oc¬ 
casional application of liquid manure. All 
shoots reouired for fruiting next season 
are carefully tied in, removing any surplus 
ones that have been overlooked, in order 
to avoid overcrowding. • 

Apples.- —Although early summer prun¬ 
ing of the Apple is not advisable, owing to 
its producing a profusion of sappy growths, 
the summer pruning of bush, espalier, and 
similar trees should now be completed. At¬ 
tend to the thinning of the fruit where it 
is necessary. 

Pears are a heavy crop. The fruits hav¬ 
ing been thinned are swelling freely, and 
at present both the growth and fruit are 
very clean. The summer pruning has been 
completed, but it is still necessary to stop 
later growths at a point one or two 
leaves above where the shoot was pre¬ 
viously stopped. Any shoot growing un¬ 
duly strong should be stopped to maintain 
the proper balance of the tree. 1 Estab¬ 
lished trees bearing heavy crops derive 
great benefit from occasional applications 
of manure, but in the ease of voung, vigor¬ 
ous tree®, this would result in an abund¬ 
ance of unfruitful growth. 

Figs. —Remove all weak and useless 
shoots, to prevent overcrowding of the 
principal branches, also any sucker® that 
grow from the base of the tree should be 
taken away. The shoots that are retained 
should lie short-jointed and firm. Thin the 
fruits to three or four on each shoot. Old 
trees carrying heavy crops and that are 
planted in well-drained, restricted borders 
should be mulched and fed with liquid 
manure or some other stimulant. Young 
trees that are growing freely must not be 
fed, or gross and unfruitful wood will he 
the result. 

Strawberries for forcing have been 
placed in their fruiting pots. Pots 6 
inches in diameter are used, and these 
must be clean and well drained. A good, 
rich, substantial soil is necessary. The 
following gives good results:—Three bar- 
row’load® of good loam, one of decayed 
manure, and 4 lbs. of Thomson’s manure 
to each bnrrowload. These must be tho¬ 
rough Iv mixed and used in good working 
condition, neither too drv nor too wet. In 
turning the young plant out of the layer¬ 
ing pot. it is advisable to gently press the. 
top and bottom of the liall together. This 
disconnects the roots from the sides, and 
they get into the new soil more quickly 
than if left tight as turned out. The 
plants must not be dry when potted, nor 
yet in a sodden state. They should lie 
wa.tered a few hours before potting is done. 
Firm potting is essential, and the soil must 
be well rammed round the plant, taking 
care fiot to smash the bail. After potting 
they should be stood on a clean ash bot¬ 
tom in beds, allowing four rows in a lied, 
with an alley between the bed® for water¬ 
ing and cleaning. 

Roses. —As soon as the pillar Roses have 
finished flowering manv of the old growths 
should lie removed. The current season s 
growths should lie kept fairly thin, so that 
those which remain may become well 
ripened. The growths which are preserved 
should be light)v tied to their supports to 
prevent injury by wind. t A mulching of 
manure and copious watering will be bene¬ 
ficial .at this season. 

Pentstemons are very satisfactory this 
season, and at the present time provide a 
gorgeous display. The scarlet and pink 
varieties aro particularly effective. The. 
main spike should be removed after flower¬ 
ing, tills allowing the secondary shoots to 
make a good growth. These will give a 
display until cjuite lat& in the autumn. 
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BEES. 

BEE NOTES FROM MULL. 
Beekeeping and fishing might not be said 
usually to run together in double harness. 
In my case, however, at the present mo¬ 
ment, that is the case. A generous invita¬ 
tion from a friend to spend a month with 
him in the Inner Hebrides, there to whip 
the streams, climb the-lesser heights, fish 
from a boat in the Sound, and generally 
indulge in the refreshing pastime of 
tolce far tiicnte could not be resisted, and 
so I find myself in the Isle of Mull on the 
edge of the world. Though I am told 1 
shall get plenty of fishing—of which 1 
know little—and though I know I shall 
get nothing of actual beekeeping—of which 
my experiences tell me I know something 
—yet after but three days my rod has been 
busy, if unsuccessful, in the neighbouring 
river, and my eyes and my tongue have 
been respectively active in the gardens 
near the hotel, and with the inhabitants 
of this tiny little island village. 

Of the sport with the sea trout and sal¬ 
mon still uncaught in the river I will leave 
other and more skilful anglers to speak. 
My turn to capture a basket of choice fish, 
varying from 5$ lbs. to | lb., such as Izaak 
Walton brought home a couple of nights 
ago, has yet to come. Let me rather re¬ 
cord what eye and tongue have ascertained 
in the beekeeping life of this part of 
Mull. | 

That Is not, so far, very encouraging. 
The Isle of Wight disease has apparently 
reached even here. I came through Oban, 
where last year It seemed as if this 
scourge had run its course and its ex- 
tremest limit. Keepers of bees there in 
1918 were hoping for a honey harvest, and 
on the opposite Island of Kerrara bees in 
skeps were still strong, though kept in a 
very rough-and-ready manner. So I was 
led confidently to expect that if this part 
of Mull had any bees at all, they would be 
healthy. Oban, as a matter of fact, pro¬ 
duced no honey, though the bees were pre¬ 
served through the winter by feeding, but 
they were not giving enough to provide 
any surplus. What about Mull? When I 
have prospected further afield, no doubt I 
shall glean fuller details. At present my 
investigations provide only a catalogue of 
many empty, disease-ridden, abandoned, 
and, I regret to add, neglected hives, with 
just about three hives in good going order. 
The abandoned hives are in splendid con¬ 
dition for harbouring and propagating 
disease—dead bees, broken combs, frames 
in dire confusion inside, while outside 
there is a wild profusion of undergrowth 
of weeds to hold all the damp and wet that 
come along. The jew occupied hives, 
however, are all right, except that little 
attention has been paid lo making them 
stand level. Outside they are clean and 
apparently weatherproof 1 did not ask 
to look inside, because on the day I was 
talking with the owner the weather was 
unsuitable. I fancy I have detected the 
cause of the Introduction of the 
prevalent disease, which is the old 
story—namely, an imported swarm. 
Otherwise, It is impossible that this Island 
could have become a victim, for the main¬ 
land is too far off, I think, for any travel¬ 
ling bees to have brought it across the j 
water. Many of the inhabitants, so far as 
can be gathered, have been sensibly de¬ 
sirous of having a hive or two, and in one 
instance—that of the village schoolmaster 
—there had been a very laudable keenness, 
which he extended to his few scholars, to 
whom lie used to show his manipulations 
and teach the profitableness of| the in¬ 
dustry. This man,(pnu & le gobd type | 


who has an Interest in the children, both 
out of school hours and in, had even gone 
so far in Improving his apiary as to send 
to Italy for a queen, and also for a small 
2-lb. stock, which, he said, increased the 
following year into a very strong and pro¬ 
fitable stock. 

I Have not yet found out whether any 
Bee Association tries to control the bee¬ 
keepers here, but during my stay in this 
lovely wild aud picturesque country, 
within reach of Loch Na Keal, where Ad¬ 
miral Beatty’s squadron came in to rest 
after the Heligoland fight, I intend to 
possess myself, not only of this fact, but 


had matters all their own way, and were 
granted a Silver Flora Medal for a por- 
itlcularly good collection. Murillo, 
Duchesse de Parma, Pink Beauty, Prince 
of Austria, Sir T. Lipton, Bleu Celeste, a 
very fine sample; Prince de Ligny, and 
Keizcrskroon were of outstanding merit 
and high excellence. 
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in these pages in a future article. 

B. R. H. 


... . i Moving Delphiniums —March, when the 

f others, which^I "will record j young shoots are appearing, is much 

i j ^ time for dividing and replanting 

! these things. You can do nothing with 
safety before the early part of September, 
and at that time the plants would be mak¬ 
ing no more roots, and thus be thrown on 
tlioir own resources for mouths. The pro¬ 
pagation of the plants by division requires 
special oare, and if you have never under¬ 
taken such wea k you will probably experi¬ 
ence difficulty and Loss. Cutting straight 
through the root stock with a knife is 
fraught with great danger, and spade diri- 
sion is far worse. When a plant is lifted 


Foreign bees. —I have no experience of 
the Dutch-ItalLan cross, but I know that 
t English bees crossed by Italians, particu¬ 
larly In the case of the progeny of these 
crosses, are more often than not as ill- 
tempered as wasps, and almost quite un¬ 
manageable in some cases. If the Dutch- 
Itallan cross turns out similarly, bee¬ 
keeping will not gain many adherents. I 


have had cross-bred bees so ill-tempered ! w as ^ a ' va y ^ soil from its roots, and 

that u° ono could approach within several j- 3- 

, yards of the hive. The Carnlolnu cross Is aslInder bv ‘ the ]land . Failing this, insert 
i usually good-tempered, but rather given , Hack to back into the root stock, a little 
i to undue swarming. I believe It Is the , hefcnr the crown*—the plant being laid or. 
I Italian blood in crosses that produces the i its side meanwhile — two small h anchorks. 

! bad results, though in the pure state and gently wrench them outwardly and, 

| Italians are gentle enough. When the of course, in opposite directions. Repe.it 
war broke out I gave up keeping bees, as the operation if necessary. Occasionally 
my full time was occupied otherwise ! hig »ld clumps come to pieces readily, 
during the war, but I am now restarting ! though n °t ahvays so. 
with some English bees. The Tunic or FRUIT. 

Tunisian bee is one that I have found j Fruit trees for east wail (T. Kidd).Six 

Plums for an east wall would be eorlv Pro- 


perfectly satisfactory, and also when 
crossed with the English bee. The only 
ill-tempered crosses that I have had were 
those with Italian blood, but the pure 
British bee is perhaps the most generally 
satisfactory. I know nothing of the 
Dutch bee, but I should prefer it un¬ 
crossed, I think.—W. J. Farmer. 


HARDY BRITISH* GROWN BULBS. 

The annual exhibition of these, held In 
conjunction with the fortnightly meeting 
of the R.H.S. on July 29th, w T as at once ! find that they are covered with aphides. 


iific, Belle de Louvain, Victoria, Monarch, 
Admiral, and Denmston’s Superb. Twelve 
Pours for the same site and purpose would 
be William’s, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pit- 
maston Duchess, Conference, Gratioli of 
Jersey, Doyenne du Comice, Clapp’s 
Favourite, Charles Ernest, Beurr6 Hardy, 
Bound Giffard, Marguerite Marillat, and 
Triomphe de Vienne 

Black Currants failing (Anxious).— It is 
not to bo wondered at that your Black 
Currant bushes have failed. If you will 
examine the hacks of the leaves you will 


the least interesting and the smallest wo 
have seen. Two exhibitors only, the! 

Donard Nursery Co. and Geo. Monro, jr., i 
Ltd., staged collections albeit the produce j 
was exceptionally fine, though larger and ! 
heavier Daffodil bulbs have been shown in ! 
former years in the class for “Family”; 
or “ Cluster ” bulbs. For these the * 

Donard Nursery Co. were awarded a Sil¬ 
ver Banksian Medal, fifteen varieties, ten 
bulbs of each being asked for. Monarch, 

Mine, de Graaff, Golden Rose, Lucifer, 

King Alfred, Golden Spur, and White Lady 
were among those shown. This firm also 
excelled and gained a like award in the 

n 11 rtl t r e T nty , V S r f ti T S '! these quite small hard bulbs. If you n 
twenty bulbs each: Outpost I^rd Roberts, i h , u .‘ d Onions it is far better to « 
Lady Margaret Boscawen, Weardale Per- 1 - ■ - - - ■ ■’ • ■ 

faction, Torch, and Van Waveren’s Giant 
being among the best. This firm also 
gained a Silver Flora Medal for the best I early next March 
collection of twenty May-flowering Tulips | When should a Vegetable Marrow be 
(Cottage or Darwin) twenty bulbs of each, i used? (Grower). —The younger Vegetable 
The produce was excellent. Loveliness, 

Clara Butt, Inglescombe Pink, Pride of 
Haarlem, The Fawn, Mrs. Moon, and Da 
Tulipe Nolr (a grand lot) were some of the 
best. In this class Messrs. G. Monro, jr., 

Ltd., were second and gained a Silver 
Banksian Medal. Parisian Yellow, La 
Tulipe Noir very fine; Salmon King, ma- 
crospeila, Mme. Krelage, and Marie w'ere 
very fine. For a like number of bulbs and 
varieties of Early Tulips, Messrs. Munro 


Syringe them thoroughly with Quassia 
Extract and soft soap and thus destroy the 
aphides. Syringe them the next morning 
to wasli the dead insects off. The soil is 
very poor and not by any means suited t-o 
Black Currants, which require a fairly 
heavy soil which has been trenched, and 
to which has been added plenty of cow 
manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion sets (IT. It. Pratt) .---These sets 
are quite hard, little Onions; indeed, they 
resemble, or may bo, the smallest taken 
from a quantity of pickling Onions. Those 
Onions are raised from a very thick sowing 
in drills or broadcast, so that the plant? 
starvo each other into the formation of 

want 

BOW 

seed at the end o«f this month, wintering 
the plants in the open and then transplant¬ 
ing into rows 12 inches apart on good soil 


Marrows are eaten the better, after they 
are fairly formed. The Italians, who cook 
these and similar tilings so well, use them 
very young, and so do most people who 
have the chance. In the market one is 
obliged to take what one can get. Never 
let a Vegetable Marrow grow old under 
any circumstances. Other kinda of Gourds 
ai .) very good for winter use when npe. 
bur, so far as we know Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, it is a • groat mistake to let them 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 

No. 60. 

PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 

Made in complete reo- 
tion best quality 
Board, planed and 
V jointed on strong 
framing. Roofcorered 
with Felt, orer tongned 
boards. Door tilted 
with strong hinges, 
look and key. bolts. 
I'ovvrtvKt R'vi*e*»d eta 



£6 9 
7 9 

i?i! 

13 0 

14 17 


Strong 

Floor. 

16- 
23 6 
35- 
45- 
55'- 
70 


CASH WITH ORDER. 

81 see 

• ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high £6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft 4 in high 

8 ft. long, 6 ft wide, 7 ft 8 in high 

9 ft. long, 7 ft wide, 8 ft high 

10 ft long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft 4 in high 

12 ft. long, 8 ft wide, 8 ft 4 in. high 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wolf 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers or Portable Buildings. 
Establish*!) 70 Tsars. BZinfORIl. 
Works, S acre*. 


a ■ 

5 Do Not Miss ! 

* the great benefit to health resulting * 
JJ from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 5 

■ have long proved to be a most effic- g 

■ acioiv. and valuable medicine and ■ 

■ everyone who has given them a fair ■ 
5 trial speak3 of them in the most £ 
H favourable terms. Their action upon m 
M the organs of digestion is corrective, ■ 

* cleansing and tonic and it is surprising ■ 

* tli u so many people should continue * 
J to suffer from biliousness, headache, 5 
g flatulence, discomfort after eating, B 

■ poor appetite, constipation, lack of ■ 

■ energy and run-down symptoms in ■ 

* general when a medicine of such proved ■ 

* success is so readily obtainable. After * 

■ Taking i 

* a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is * 
2 a marked improvement, and as the £ 
H treatment is continued, health, strong- m 
m th and good spirits become established. ■ 

■ Test for yourself the merits of this ■ 

* really great medicine. The success of ■ 

* Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing * 
2 and their reputation is world-wide. J 

1 Beecham’s Pill^ are always prompt m 

■ and sale; they may be depended on to ■ 
n quickly relieve and speedily cure most ■ 

* of those ailments which not only rob * 

* life of its zest in the present but lay * 

2 the foundation of future troubles. E 

H Do not miss taking— a 

I Beecham’s [ 
i Pills, i 

■ In boxes, labelled Lc-3d and 3s-0d. ■ 


Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements In 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertions. 9d. per 

line, minimum three lines (about twanty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 


Terms for Display Advertisements. lOt. per 

Inch (reduction for series). 


Adrertisers not bating a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed — 


MANAGER, 

•S, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, «.C. I. 

Digitized by 



WHAT I LOVE BEST. 


B&uvbc hanqe id uXtT 3 IcMC tfc fast. 
And <3 am ceXtxwn. 

ucvtf, %yQ aocdaiflvvdb 

Jol tfatit'd tyft€ fwruL tfiat’d pwi£ . 
m _ m _ * 

Everyone who once tastes the fascinating goodness of 
a BIRD’S Blanc-Mange becomes an enthusiast for that 
smooth-as-a-junket dish. 

The secret is that BIRD’S is really much more than the name 
“Blanc-Mange” implies. It is a pure, light, sustaining food 
literally packed with nutriment — multum in parvo. Exactly the 
dish for children and all who need their nourishment nice and 
in a compact form. 

BIRD’S Blanc-Mange needs no jam or fruit to make it 
palatable. Six full natural flavors make monotony impossible. 
The delicate tints of Raspberry, Lemon, Chocolate, etc., delight 
the eye and stimulate appetite. 

Remember—smooth as a junket; it melts in the mouth 1 



X° obtain a c °py Of “Gardening Illustrated” regularly it is essential 
that an order should be placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway 
bookstall. Readers who experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every 
week may have it posted direct from the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid 
order—for 3 months, 2 / 6 ; for 6 months, 4 / 6 ; for one year, 8 / 8 , commencing 
any date. Abroad, 13 /- yearly. 


This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this offloe. 
Please supply me weekly with a copy of “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” for 


.months for which I enclose 

Name.. 

Address. 


County. Date. 

communications should bs addressed to Manager, 63. LINCOLN'S INN FIKLOS. LONDON. W O.t- 


p ubliBhed by John Naylkr on behalf of the Proprietors, at their Offices, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London.W C.3 
(Telephone: Holbom 731), and Printed by the Chancery Lank Printing Works, Lid. August 16, 1919. 
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THOUGHTS flHD THINGS OH THE GflRDEH- 


IBAKIHG cuttihgs. 


The calendar hanging upon the wall is a 
silent but i>otential witness to the flight 
of time. I suppose that already the prin¬ 
ters’ warehouses are stocked with the 1920 
calendars. They are priuted in advance. 
We, too, in following our avocations, have 
to be no whit less foresighted than the 
printer. If not, we should be very disap¬ 
pointed with our gardens in the spring, 
the summer, and the autumn. The re¬ 
mainder of this present year will be 
crowded with our work of providing for 
the next round of the season throughout 
every department. What, perhaps, is the 
most pressing work for the moment is the 
increasing of our ordinary stock by taking 
cuttings. There are so many kinds of 
plants increased by this means that It 
would take up much space to detail, but I 
have more particularly in mind just now 
the Zonal Pelargonium and the border 
Carnation. I take the latter first because 
it is the more urgent. In many large gar¬ 
dens and in nurseries the work has pro¬ 
bably been in hand since the beginning of 
the month, and where many thousands 
have to be gone through will continue 
throughout the month. The 
Layering of Carnations is a form of 
taking cuttings without wholly severing 
them from the parent plant. It is a safe 
and a sure method, and when skilfully 
done the failures do not exceed 5 per 
cent. If the plants have done at all well, 
there should be about a dozen strong young 
growths as distinct from the flowering 
shoots. I have had as few as three of 
these growths in some weak-growing 
varieties, and as many as fifty in some 
others. Put, given the plants, this is how 
I set to work. I sift a barrowload of 
sandy soil, not poor soil, but without any 
added manure. I fill a little peck-bag 
with hay or straw upou which to sit, as 
with a great quantity to do kneeling on 
one knee is tiring. I make my knife as 
sharp as a razor, procure a box of layering 
pins, and a little fork with which to lightly 
loosen and level the soil in which the plant 
is growing. Then, after putting a 
spadeful of Dew earth within reach against 
every plant, I settle myself down to the 
work. A little of the new soil is used to 
make a congenial surface ; then, taking 
and dealing with one growth at a time, I 
choose a part low down where the wood is 
fairly solid, and with my knife I cut half¬ 
way through from the under side, then up¬ 
ward for half an inch, passing through a 
joint, or even two. Next I lay the whole 
growth down upon the new soil surface, 
and peg it down with a layering pin, al¬ 
ways fixing it below the cut. By gently 
raising the head of the shoot, the cut 
which I have made is opened and held so 
by the soil, whicJi-4 now pack,,over and 


Whei 




or so 


growths to a plant, I layer the whole in a 
circle before adding the soil; but when 
there is a larger number, I do them in 
tiers till they form a mound bristling with 
regularly placed layers. By practice the 
operation becomes very simple, and may 
be very neatly done. Should a dry spell 
of weather ensue, then watering with a 
tine rose every evening will greatly assist 
the rooting. Tree Carnations may be 
treated in exactly the same way, except 
that the main growth carrying side shoots 
lias to be laid down, and the side shoots 
treated individually as layers. I do not find 
it necessary, as some do, to shorten the 
Grass, having a decided objection to the 
unnecessary mutilation of any living 
thing. 

The Zonal Pelargoniums. —It is not my 
intention to advise anyone to go around 
the beils and slash off cuttings, disfiguring 
and despoiling the plants before they have 
yet reached perfection. As a rule, there 
are reserve stocks from which to take cut¬ 
tings, but, owing to the exigencies of the 
times, now happily over, there is very 
little reserve stock anywhere. Therefore, 
the taking of cuttings must be done piece¬ 
meal by going carefully over the plants 
and taking a few at a time from where 
they will not be missed. Perhaps the 
main thing is that the growing plants 
should be encouraged to produce cuttings, 
which they will not do if they are ill- 
nourished. Do not select soft, pithy 
growths for cuttings : rather choose 
those that are firm and solid, no mat¬ 
ter how short-jointed. I am old-fashioiied 
enough to insist upon the fact that the 
cut should be at a joint, though I believe 
the younger school does not think this im¬ 
portant. About 3 inches is a convenient 
length for a cutting, but when that cannot 
be, then I have put in many thousands not 
exceeding 1 inch to inches. The prin¬ 
cipal point is to see that its base is solid. 
My earliest cuttings are Inserted singly in 
small pots and stood in the open to root. 
The advantages of this are obvious—that 
quite early in the autumn they are nicely 
established plants, and make first-rate pot 
plants for early spring flowering. When 
the season has sufficiently advanced, and 
the plants become so full of growth that 
cuttings ad lib. can be taken, then I no 
longer use single pots, but insert them in 
“ stores ’’—that is, eight or ten cuttings in 
a C-inch-pot. These, too, I stand in the 
open frnmes, and only cover with lights 
when the nights become cold. The soil 
used for cuttings should be light and open 
—loam, leaf-mould, and sand—and the 
pots should have plenty of drainage. If 
this latter were more generally and par¬ 
ticularly attended to, there would be less 
complaint of “ damping off.” There are, 
as I suggested, many other plants propa¬ 


gated by cuttings, some requiring to be 
done now, some later; but because Carna¬ 
tions and Geraniums are 44 everybody’s ” 
plants, these seasonal hints will jwirtieu- 
larly appeal to them. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week; 

Iris ochroleuca. I had seven or eight 
plants of this given me in the autumn of 
1910, and last year I had a few flowers, 
but this year none, except from one plant, 
in richer soil, which had an abundance. 
Does this show that the others require 
manure? It is a very valuable Iris for 
cutting, lasting quite a fortnight, as each 
flower after it is over leaves another to 
lake its place.— Bosmere. 

Replanting Irises. —I was interested in 
the article in your issue bf July 26th 
headed 44 Flag Irises and replanting,” as I 
had had disaster from following the advice 
in your paper a year ago by dividing up a 
very fine pale yellow Flag Iris soon after 
flowering—namely, about this time of year. 
The result has been that not only have 1 
had no flowers from the old plant, but none 
of the offshoots flowered, or looked at all 
healthy.— Bosmere. 

Aristolochia Sipho. —Those looking for a 
strong climber to conceal toolhouses, out¬ 
side buildings, or what not, will find a 
suitable and rather ornamental plant in 
Aristolochia Sipho—the Dutchman’s Pipe, 
as it is called. The flowers are insignifi¬ 
cant, but the large, heart-shaped foliage is 
not unattractive, while the plant is of 
rapid growth and perfectly hardy. A. 
Sipho ought not to be planted in soil which 
is over-rich. It does not object to i>artial 
shade.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Dahlia Nicholas II.— Those who like a 
pure white Dahlia will find it in this 
variety, one of the Pjeony-flowered sec¬ 
tion. It is not, however, so coarse as 
others of the family, nor do the blooms 
attain to such a gigantic size as. those of 
some of the Iheony-flowered Dahlias. Pro¬ 
duced upon long stems, the flowers are 
very useful for cutting. The habit of the 
plant is not gross, and the variety may be 
planted without misgivings in a border of 
mixed plants of moderate height.— 
Scot. 

Viola gracilis Red Admiral.— The type 
does not do very well with me in my Lou¬ 
don garden, but this variety, though the 
flow’ers are larger and less dainty than 
those of the true species, I am pleased to 
find, grows freely, coming up fresh and 
smiling each year, with plenty of its lovely 
deep purple flowers. It is of a better 
colour than Purple Robe, and does not ex¬ 
haust itself with flowering, ns that variety 
seems so often to do. It does not come 
true from seed, but it is easily increased 
from cuttings.—N. L. 

Oreocome Candolle!.— This makes a fine 
specimen plant for the border in July, and 
is chiefly valuable 1 fbr its large and finely 
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cut foliage, which is very handsome, and 
forms a pleasing contrast to the majority 
of herbaceous plants at this time of year. 
The inflorescence is of the ordinary um¬ 
belliferous type, spreading, and of a 
greyish-white colour. It is very easily 
grown in ordinary loamy soil, but, like 
many other things, is not seen at its best 
until it has been established for two or 
three years.—N. L. 

Dlanthus Carttiusianorum is welcome in 
the rock garden at this season. It is a 
late bloomer, coming into flower in July 
and continuing well into autumn. The 
bold, straight stems rise to a height of 
1 foot or more from a tuft of very sparse 
and wiry leaves. The flowers, which ap¬ 
pear in clusters at the tips of the growths, 
are of a cheerful rose-pink. These blos¬ 
soms are not, perhaps, of so pleasing a 
colour as those of D. cruentus, which is of 
similar habit of growth, but they are a 
good deal larger and more effective—N. 
Wales. 

Staohya lanata.— Judging by the in¬ 
quiries of Visitors, this old plant does not 
appear to be commonly known. From 
the shape and appearance of the leaves, 
the plant is known in this district as 
Lamb’s Lug, and certainly it has a re¬ 
semblance to the ear of a young Iamb. S. 
lanata is useful as an edging or carpeting 
plant, but to be effective the flower-spikes 
(flowers of a dingy purple) ought to be 
suppressed. The plant is readily increased 
by division, while, if allowed to bloom, 
self-sown seedlings, which make fine and 
vigorous plants, are freely produced.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. —Pro¬ 
bably the finest of the family, C. Gloire 
de Versailles is now (August 1st) at its 
best. Owing to the vagaries of the 
season, It is later than usual, and it is 
possible that the duration of the display 
will be curtailed. Even although we are 
favoured here in respect of mild winters, 
.it is necessary to give this Ceanothus a 

f outh wall, but it well merits such a 
avoured place. The late Mr. James Jef- 
rey experimented with C. Gloire de Ver¬ 
sailles in the open at St. Mary’s Isle, but 
his experiments were by no means a suc¬ 
cess.—W. McG., Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 


Tropaolum polyphyllum. —I do not often 
see this trailer in rock gardens, but it is 
very effective where it can hang over a 
bold rock, the trailing stems being clothed 
with pretty bluish-grey foliage, and carry¬ 
ing large yellow flowers. It likes a hot 
situation in very limy, stony, sandy soil, 
and is not difficult to grow if given suit¬ 
able conditions. It used to grow very 
luxuriantly in the rock garden in Fins¬ 
bury Park, in North London, appearing 
regularly year after year, and, for all I 
know, it is there still. It made quite a 
pleasing contrast to most of its neigh¬ 
bours in the wall where it was planted.— 
N. L. 


Pelargonium crispum varlegatum. — 

Speaking solely from memory, it is, I 
should say, many years since a Pelargo¬ 
nium was given a First-Class Certificate 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society till July 5K)th, when the 
honour fell to Pelargonium crispum varie- 
gatum. The old P. crispum has been 
grown in gardens for many years, and is 
always appreciated by reason of the re¬ 
freshing fragrance of its ‘foliage. If 
stopped when young, it forms a freely 
branched, rather upright-growing speci¬ 
men, whose rigid branches are clothed 
with neat, crisped leaves. The variegated 
form is by no means-^a novelty. ^It was, 
uo doqbt,.the imposing ^rc^ip .^tJij^Pelar- 


gonlum that led to it gaining such distinc¬ 
tion. If this should prove to be the start¬ 
ing-point towards a fuller recognition of 
the merits of the various scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums,, much good will have re¬ 
sulted therefrom.—W. T. 

Lathyrus azuraus. —This pretty annual, 
with its wonderful metallic-blue flowers, 
may be used either as a trailer in the rock 
garden or as a climber. At the moment 
it is doing good service by covering the 
lower parts of Clematises, thus not only 
clothing the often naked stems of the lat¬ 
ter, but giving them that protection from 
sun which is desirable. About half-a- 
dozen seeds were sown in April in a circle 
round the base of the Clematises at a 
radius of some 10 inches. The plants have 
never had any attention beyond giving 
them a few twigs to start them climbing, 
but they are covered with flowers, and 
their foliage is elegant and a pleasing 
shade of green. The wedge-shaped seeds 
of this Pea are freely produced in curi¬ 
ously winged pods, and are best gathered 
as soon as the latter have begun to dry. 
L. azureus will grow to over 4 feet when 
well treated, but the average height at¬ 
tained by the plants referred to is not 
more than about 30 inches. 

Astilbe simpllolfolla. —Few easily grown 
plants are so graceful as this Japanese 
alpine, which is also valuable for its late 
flowering. It is at its best in August, 
when the choicer ornaments of the rock 
garden are not too plentiful. Of its beauty 
one was reminded afresh by a large batch 
from Mr. J. C. Allgrove at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural meeting on July 29th. For size 
and freedom of flowering the plants were 
certainly far and away the best yet ex¬ 
hibited, the larger examples a foot or 
more high and as mtich through, affording 
a good idea of its worth. There were 
others in 5-lnch pots, and each and all 
were giving abundantly of their dainty 
panicles of flowers. In the examples 
noted the flowers were white, as a result 
of being grown under glass. Normally, 
they are creamy, when their feathery 
plumes are even more beautiful. The 
glossy leaves are palmately inclined, 
acutely pointed, and lobed, while borne 
on the finest wire-like stems. The species 
is a moisture-loving one, like all the race, 
and is not happy without free supplies, 
particularly in the growing season. Given 
this and a rich vegetable soil of loam, leaf 
soil, and manure, it will disappoint no 
one. Happily, too, while of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, it is readily increased from seeds if 
sown quite fresh, so that a good slock may 
soon be obtained.—S. Y. S. 

Ligustrum lucidum.— Among the numer¬ 
ous species of Ligu3trum this is conspicu¬ 
ous by reason of its large, handsome 
cvergreeu leaves, and large panicles of 
flowers. It is a native of China and is 
there of economic importance through 
being one of the host plants of a wax- 
secreting insect. This wax Is secreted by 
the insects and *s deposited in thick 
layers on the branches, from which it is 
taken by the Chinese and u^ed for the 
manufacture of candles and other pur¬ 
poses. Mature plants in this country may 
be from 15 feet to 30 feet or 
more high. A plant growing In 
a Worthing garden approaches the 
latter height and has developed with 
a wide-spreading head. The dark green 
glossy leaves are often (5 Inches long and 
2 inches wide, thick in texture, and fur¬ 
nish the branches well. The inflores¬ 
cences are often over G inches long and 5 
inches wide, the flowers being white or 
creamy white and produced during late 
July, August, and early September. It 


grows well in any good garden soil, but 
gives the most satisfactory results In good 
loam. Cuttings of short shoots root 
quickly in a close frame during summer 
and soon form good plants, whilst seeds 
may also be used for propagation. Planted 
as an isolated bush or as a group It is 
equally desirable, but it ought not to be 
crowded out by other plants.—D. 

Veronica speciosa. — The numerous 
shrubby Veronicas are too tender for 
general outdoor culture in the British Isles, 
but they give excellent results In the 
southern counties and in other places near 
the coast where the Influence of the eea 
maintains a fairly equable climate with¬ 
out undue cold. Of these species V/ 
speciosa is one of the most useful, for not 
only does it develop naturally into a 
shapely bush, but it blooms freely, the 
flowering season often extending from 
early summer until Christmas. It varies 
from 3 feet to 5 feet in height and is some¬ 
times 0 feet in diameter. The flowers are 
purple and borne in dense erect racemes 
from the leaf axils, each raceme being 2 
inches to 3 Inches long. It is a variable 
plant and numerous varieties have been 
named, a few good ones being Blue Gem, 
dark blue; Eelatante, red; Etoile Blanche, 
white; La Seduisante, reddish purple; 
Madame Chretien, purple; Purple Queen, 
purple. Fortunately, provided the clima¬ 
tic conditions are suitable, V. speciosa is 
an easy shrub to grow, for it is easily 
rooted from cuttings In summer and 
thrives in almost any kind of soli, either 
in sheltered places or fully exposed to the 
sea. It has been noted in Cornish gardens 
growing luxuriantly even when exposed to 
a considerable amount of spray from the 
sea, and quite recently I saw it In full 
flower in an Essex garden a few yards 
from high-water mark.—D. 


OflCHIDS. 

THE LABIATA SECTION OF 
CATTLEYA. 

At one time all the Cattleyas mentioned in 
this article were classified as varieties of 
C. labiata, but now. they rank as distinct 
species. 

C. labiata, a native of Brazil, blooms in 
late autumn. There are a few distinct 
varieties such as alba, lilacina, and super- 
ba. A typical form has bright rose sepals 
and petals, deep crimson-purple lip, the 
throat marked with yellow. 

C. Dowiana was discovered by Wars- 
cewicz in Costa Rica in 1850, and it first 
flowered in 1865. Undoubtedly this superb 
Cattleya with its variety aurea is the 
finest in cultivation, and It has been largely 
employed by the hybridist. The sepals and 
petals are nankeen-yellow, lip crimson- 
purple streaked with gold. In the variety 
aurea we get a primrose yellow, the lip also 
containing more of the latter colour than 
is found In the type. They both flower In 
late summer and autumn. 

C. Eldorado is an early autumn species, 
the sepals and petals blush white, lip pur- 
pLish magenta with a rich orange-yellow 
disc. It was first imported about 1866. 

C. Gaskelliana is a somewhat variable 
plant, but usually it has pale amethyst- 
purple sepals and petals suffused with 
white, the lip marked with yellow. The 
variety alba Is pure white excepting, the 
yellow throat. It is of Venezuelan origin 
and first flowered In this country in 1883 
during the late summer months. 

C. Luddemanniana, a summer-flowering 
species, was introduced about 1860, the 
sepals and petals flesh colour, the lip 
amethyst-purple. 
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C. Mendeij is a handsome early summer¬ 
flowering species, first introduced in 1870 
from the Eastern Cordillera of New Gran¬ 
ada. The sepals and petals are light blush, 
lip crimson-purple. 

C. Mossi/E, one of the largest among the 
labiata group, is a very variable species. 
A typical form has rosy lilac sepals 
and .petals, crimson and rose lip 
with yellow markings. There are several 
line varieties such as Wageneri, Reineek- 
iana, Hardyana, and Arnoldiana, all 
flowering in May or June. This beautiful 
Oattleya was first imported from La 
Guayra in Venezuela in 1S30, and now it is 
found in almost every collection. 

C. Fercivauana is an early winter spe¬ 
cies with deep rose sepals and petals, the 


fringed lip chiefly crimson-purple marked 
with gold. 

C. Rex, a somewhat overrated Orchid, 
hails from the Peru Andes. The sepals 
and petals are creamy white, lip crimson 
marked with yellow. It flowers during the 
summer. 

C. Sohrodkr/E is a fragrant species from 
Colombia. The broad waved sepals and 
petals are light rose, the lip of a slightly 
deeper colour with orange throat. It 
flowers during the spring. 

C. TniANiE is a valuable species, seeing 
that it flowers during winter when blooms 
are somewhat scarce. The sepals and 
petals are blush, lip crimson-purple, with 
orange-yellow ttfrdht- There b te a few 
showy yarieties^_sp4jij,is S|3(j4|j[pusiana, 


Mooreana, The Premier, and jothers of 
equal merit. 

C. Warneri. —In general habit this is 
very near C. labiata, in fact it is occasion¬ 
ally referred to as the summer-flowering 
C. labiata. The sepals and petals are deli¬ 
cate rose, lip crimson-purple with yellow 
markings. It is a native of southern 
Brazil, and first flowered in this country in 
1S(>0. 

C. Warscewiczi, sometimes known as C. 
gigas, Is a very handsome Cattleya, pro¬ 
ducing its gorgeous blooms during the 
summer. It was discovered in the pro¬ 
vince of Medellin, in New Granada, about 
1848. The sepals and petals are of a deli¬ 
cate rosy mauve, lip crimson-purple 
marked more or less with yellow. The 


variety Sanderiana is very fine, and often 
more free-flowering than the type. 

Cultural remarks. —No difficulty 
should be experienced in cultivating the 
Orchids referred to in this article. They 
will all grow in the same house and re¬ 
quire much the same treatment. An aver¬ 
age temperature of GO degs. Fahr. will 
suffice, but during the summer this figure 
can be exceeded, while in winter when 
frosts are in evidence a few degrees lower 
will do no harm provided the atmosphere is 
not heavily charged with moisture. The 
rooting medium should consist of A1 or 
Osmunda fibre cut up into Inch lengths, or 
it may be pulled to pieces about the size 
of an ordinary hen’s egg. A sprinkling of 
Sphagnum Moss may be added, but this is 


not essential. Ordinary flower-pots are 
employed, and these are filled to one-third 
of tlieir depth with clean drainage 
material. Seeing that the Cattleyas quoted 
flower at different periods, the repotting 
will in consequence take place at inter¬ 
vals throughout the year. The safest and 
most successful plan to adopt is to repot 
when new roots appear at the base of the 
current growth irrespective of season, for no 
ill effects will occur if the watering is car¬ 
ried out carefully. Some Cattleyas begin 
to form roots soon after growth begins, 
others, such as C. aurea, have their growth 
nearly completed before root action com¬ 
mences, so no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down. The watchful cultivator, how¬ 
ever, will soon discover when the repotting 
should be done. If the compost mentioned 
above is used, and the plants never over¬ 
done with water, it will remain in a good 
state of preservation for two or three 
years. When repotting the plants, remove 
all dead roots, sour and decayed soil, and 
useless back pseudo-bulbs, three behind 
each lead or growing point being ample. 
If denied these, back pseudo-bulbs may be 
utilised for propagating. Shade will be 
needed during the spring and summer, and 
in a lesser degree through early autumn, 
but a few species such as C. Dowiana, 
aurea, and C. W T arscew r iczi enjoy more 
sunshine than the remainder. These can 
be suspended about a foot from the roof 
glass when they have nearly completed 
their season’s growth. When the plants 
are at rest less water will be needed, but 
sufficient must be afforded to prevent the 
pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. A few will 
be making their grow’th In winter, and to 
secure the best results, they should be re¬ 
moved to the warmest end of the house, 
and given all the light possible. This can 
be done by elevating the plants upon in¬ 
verted flower pots, and keeping the roof 
glass clean. T. W. B. 


THE CITRON-SCENTED ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM 

(Odoxtoglossum citrosmum). 

This should be grown by everyone who has 
a small greenhouse, for it is one of the 
loveliest and sweetest-scented of the 
genus. It bears from large, highly 
polished bulbs long and slender flower- 
spikes, consisting of from a dozen to 
twenty pure white blossoms with yellow 
centres, arranged in a large cylindrical 
drooping cluster. The perfume is deli¬ 
cious enough to scent a large house. It is 
not a difficult plant to manage, succeeding 
even in a w T arm greenhouse. It is also 
know T n as O. pendulum, on account of its 
flower-spikes naturally assuming a droop¬ 
ing habit. It blooms during the spring 
months as a rule, the spikes being produced 
along with the young growth, and it is 
necessary to w’atch and protect them very 
closely, so tempting are they to slugs. 
When well grown the plant is very beauti¬ 
ful, as its long spikes of sweet wax-like 
blossoms droop from the glossy pseudo¬ 
bulbs and deep green leaves, each inflores¬ 
cence consisting of from ten to thirty 
flowers. There are several varieties, vary¬ 
ing in colour from pure white to those of 
a creamy whiteness, in which the lip is 
more or less rosy. This species enjoys a 
warmer temperature than that usually 
afforded to Odontoglossums of the O. Alex¬ 
andra and O. Pesoatorei groups, a Catt¬ 
leya house temperature suiting it bettor. It 
is also impatient of too much moisture at 
the root and should be grown near the light 
in a compost of fibrous peat with a little 
Sphagnum moss added elevating the plant 
well above-|t\ie .rtypi .of • the pot on a well- 
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Hampton Court and Architects’ Influence on Gardens. 


A committee has just been formed to study 
the question of Hampton Court and its 
gardens, and over the committee an archi¬ 
tect has been appointed to preside. Why 
it should be so we do not know. In our 
country we have many, amateurs, like 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir W. Dyer, and 
other men of good taste, who know the sub¬ 
ject by heart. Architects away from their 
legitimate work, however distinguished 
they may be, have no knowledge whatever 
of what our garden flora nowadays means. 
For ages royal and public gardens, from 
Schonbrun to Versailles, were disfigured, 
owing to endeavouring to conform trees— 
forest trees very often—to lines of build¬ 
ings. 

We see something of the work of the 
architect as a gardener in front of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, in the garden facing, first of 
all, meaningless stone piers, and then a 
flower garden out of place, planted with 
one flower—the scarlet Pelargonium. And 
here I propose to allude to some of the 
effects of the architect away from his true 
work. The spot was wholly unfit for a 
flower garden. A group of Eastern plants 
and turf would have been right there. 
There were quite enough flower gardens in 
the near parks. 

Loss of tree form.— Perhaps the worst 
outrage on Nature and on art is the de¬ 
struction of the form of our noblest trees. 
The old gardens, many of which still 
exist, were in the hands of architects 
who evidently did not know a tree 
from a shrub, and who placed their 
forest trees in positions where their beauty 
and stature could not be seen, and led 
to their distortion made through cease¬ 
less clipping. In Vienna I have seen men 
perched upon ladders 50 feet high en¬ 
deavouring to clip Hornbeam and Beech 
into hideous shapes. Many English and 
Scottish places are disfigured by our finest 
evergreen native tree, the Yew, being 
carved into ugly shapes. With our present 
wealth of trees and shrubs there is not the 
slightest reason for putting a forest tree 
into the flower garden. 

This makes us think of topiary work, 
that is, disfiguring trees by cutting them 
into all sorts of absurd shapes. 

It would be easy to fill a number of a 
comic journal with the ugly monstrosities 
of the barber gardener. Northiam, Levens 
are among th,e many gardens disfigured 
by forest trees. 

Statues in gardens.— Part of the archi¬ 
tect’s effort was to use the garden as a 
dumping ground for statues, mostly of 
little merit. Statues of value as works of 
art in our country should certainly be 
under cover. The figures of animals, too, 
come under the same heading of being out 
of place in the garden. Redundant orna¬ 
ment of any kind, such as vases, often 
mars any good artistic effect. In a 
recent book on garden ornament I see a 
milestone put up as an ornament in a 
garden in Ireland designed by Sir 
E. Lutyens. The addition of such re¬ 
dundant ornaments is fatal to any good 
effect in the true garden. The use of 
marble is a question of waste as well as of 
unfitness. Sir A. Geikie, in a letter to 
The Times, June 11,1919, wrote 

On no account should, wbito sfcp bxary 
- marble be employ wIJI*-any shrdciure 


in the open air. Even the purest air of 
the country contains carbonic acid, 
which, dissolved in falling rain, acts 
on the stone as a solvent. In our rainy 
climate only a few years suffice to re¬ 
move the polish from the surface, 
which gradually becomes rough and 
granular, so that one can wipe off the 
crumbling powder with the hand. In 
the air of large towns other acids, pro¬ 
duced from the burning of coal, are 
added to the atmosphere and increase 
the solvent action of the rain. One 
notable illustration of this decay is 
shown in the handsome tombstone in 
the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Edin¬ 
burgh, erected by his friends to the 
memory of the illustrious Joseph 
Black, the discoverer of carbonic acid 
and latent heat, who died in 1799. 
Within a massive framework of sand¬ 
stone a large upright slab of white 
marble was inserted commemorating 
his genius and achievements. When I 
visited the grave three-quarters of a 
century later the marble was much de¬ 
cayed and the inscription partly 
effaced. I looked at it again in 1895, 
and found that the marble had dis- 
aptpeared altogether. 

Any excess of other stone shows the 
same mistake as the marble, as we may 
see at Drayton Manor, Witley Court, and 
other English gardens. Also in many 
abroad, as at Potsdam, and In the Italian 
gardens, where tiere are many busts and 
statues of the more inferior order, got out 
of the way as good enough for the gar¬ 
den. 

Terracing level ground. —This leads 
to the disfigurement of many benu- 
ful scenes. The terrace Is properly a 
growth of necessity or it cannot be rightly 
done. To make holes in the earth is to 
spoil the ground, and a wasteful error. I 
remember once in Ireland, near a beauti¬ 
ful bay, seeing a huge formless mound of 
earth, and learnt that it wa9 the earth that 
had been dug up to make a terrace, quite 
needless in the situation. Many a fine fore¬ 
ground has been spoiled by the terrace. If 
really needed as in many Italian sites, the 
stonework should certainly be in the 
hands of the architect. 

The misuse of water. —Water, to give 
any good effect, should reflect the light 
and have some relation to natural condi¬ 
tions, but very often in gardens designed 
by architects it is seen in stone basins 
near the house. One in Surrey is cut up 
by a little canal 18 inches wide. Small, 
trivial fountain basins are a mistake, and 
bring the mosquito. The recent addition 
to the garden flora of many noble hardy 
Water Lilies is some excuse for the water 
basin near a house, but for various good 
reasons artificial water is best as far away 
from it as the ground will allow. 

Pergolas. —The pergola is one of the 
best things Introduced to our gardens, after 
having been neglected for years. It is the 
best way of showing the beauty of many 
hardy climbing plants. But if made with¬ 
out any real motive, such as shade to a 
walk or a ready way from one part of a 
place to another, It may be a wasteful mis¬ 
take, especially if covered over with the 
mechanical trellising common abroad. fThe 
beet kind of trellising is that made from 
the split Oak of our own country. The 
moment the pergola is designed for theatri¬ 
cal effect or from the builder’s point of 
view its beauty is lost. Many well-covered 


pergolas In Italy and Southern France are 
niade of the simplest material at hand, 
and better so. The usual British way of 
using “ rustic ” wood is a delusion. Give 
a pergola sound legs to stand on and the 
rest is easy. 

Parterre gardening.— After the dis¬ 
figurement of trees the most fatal defect 
in modern gardens is the stereotyped 
flower garden. The architect, impatient 
of the gardener’s labours, many times at¬ 
tempted to galvanise the flower garden 
with coloured gravels, clipped trees, and 
various contrivances, in order to get a jrx?r- 
manent effect. That meant death in the 
flower garden, as may be seen in many 
old books where gardens were traceries 
made like panels in the house. There was 
no pleasure in the stereotyped garden, and 
people eventually tired of it and put down 
Grass, and so got rid of the lifeless garden. 
If we look in a book lately published about 
garden ornament, we may see a number of 
such designs in the way of wallpapers or 
carpets. One might as well attempt to 
stereotype the clouds of heaven as get a 
permanent or stamped arrangement of the 
flower garden. The flower garden should 
abound in life and beauty of form all 
through the summer and be the scene of 
the labours of men every fine day in the 
winter and spring. There are many ex¬ 
amples in our country of the attempt to 
galvanise the garden. This was at¬ 
tempted in the gardens at South Kensing¬ 
ton, which was so hateful to look at that 
people said “Away with it!” With the 
present scarcity of labour the flower gar¬ 
den should be made to suit the gardener’s 
labour. There should be simple beds ad¬ 
mitting of deep cultivation. I remember 
one I had the pleasure of doing away with, 
in which the foot-wide beds were filled 
with silver sand or Box. The use of Box 
in gardens is generally a troublesome mis¬ 
take, whereas the shrub in its natural 
form as we see it on our chalk hills is a 
beautiful one. 

Hardy trees in tubs. —Occasionally one 
sees hardy trees put into tubs at quite an 
unnecessary expense and labour. Our 
native trees stand in no need of tubs, some¬ 
times weighing half a ton. In Wrest Park 
l once saw wooden boxes built round 
hardy trees, the boxes covered with Moss. 
This was intended to carry out the idea of 
an Italian garden in a stupid way. In 
the old French garden the culture in large 
tubs Is carried on. I once saw six fine 
horses getting a big tub into its winter 
quarters. We now see this tub culture Is 
to be carried on at Hampton Court, pre¬ 
sumably to give an antique air to the 
flower garden. With our present stores of 
flowering plants and shrubs, it is a poor 
flower garden that wants help of any sort 
from the tub. 

Another good reason for architects keep¬ 
ing to their own essential work is the fact 
that the building art is in a state pf deca¬ 
dence in our own day and for years past. 
A much-trusted architect now in practice 
deplored to me the state of buildings in all 
parts of the country, saying that as the 
years go on the work becomes steadily 
worse. And this In spite of the number 
of journals and professors. Just as in 
the art of painting, there never were so 
much teaching and so much bad painting. 
One may go along miles of road for a day 
and never see a well-built cottage ; in¬ 
stead, every variety of bizarre colour and 
flimsy structure. There are a few serious 
students at work, but we can only judge 
of the general result of the private dwell¬ 
ing, and such a public building as the 
Natural History Museum at Kensington is 
a disgrace tOj a notjl^.jiit;,- l( _ -^y. R. 
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we feel very dubious as to its preventing 
an outbreak of mildew. You can but give 
the matter a trial, but be careful to avoid 
anything like crowding of the wood, as 
this, by its tendency to prevent the same 
from becoming ripened, would have the 
effect of aggravating the evil. No doubt 
you are already aware it is the young 
growths w'hich produce the finest and 
greatest wealth of blossoms, so that be¬ 
yond the weakest it would not be wise to 
dispense with any of these in favour of 
two-year-old wood. The remedy in case of 
trees suffering from dryness at the roots is 
plainly obvious.] 

Rose Gruss an Teplitz. —Though an old 
Rose, this is one of the most sweetly 
scented, and, considering its delightful 
reddish coppery foliage, Gruss an Teplitz 
must always be regarded as a beautiful 
autumnal variety, from the fact that the 
cool nights add to the richness of both 
blossoms and foliage. Grown perhaps 
oftener in bush form, it makes a splendid 
pillar Rose, and at a time when some 
pillar subjects are getting past their best, 
the crimson-red blossoms, seen just now 
in bunches amid its wealth of foliage, are 
amongst the attractions of early autumn. 
What it lacks in size of bloom Is gained 
in the quantity of flowers and their ex¬ 
quisite jjerfuine. Some Roses come and 
go, favourites of one decade may give 
place to others, and often do, but where 
once Gruss an Teplitz is planted it remains 
because of its free growth and other good 
qualities referred to.— Woodbastwick. 


Hock, Alpine & Water Gardens. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alyssum argcnteum. —I am always grate¬ 
ful to this species, for its splash of yellow 
in the rock garden in late July. It is, 
]M>rJiaps, a little tall for a small rock gar¬ 
den, but in poor, stony soil it comes 
dwarfer, and will not be more than 10 
inches or a foot in height. It is a little 
inclined to go off in a wet winter, but 
seedlings usually spring up about it, so 
that there is no difficulty in keeping a 
stock going.—O. C. 

Campanula Stansfieldi and C. haylod- 

gensis. -The first-named is quite a dis¬ 
tinct little Bellflower of dwarf habit, with 
pretty, somewhat angular-shaped bells of 
a violet colour, and very easily grown. I!; 
is in a pocket where it does not get the 
sun after midday, but I do not think this 
is at all essential. It was planted there 
because there happened to be a vacant 
pocket, and it is now, after several years, 
a nice clump. Close to it Is C. haylod- 
gensis, which, I think, likes a somewhat 
shady position. This, also, is very accom¬ 
modating, and grows well in a rather limy 
soil, giving an abundance of its pretty 
pale blue bells rather late in the season.— 
N. L. 

Acantholimon glumaceum. —This Prickly 
Thrift is the best known of its family, and 
Is quite a niee-habited, easily managed 
thing for the rock garden, always compact 
and neat, looking pretty when covered 
with its spikes of pink flowers, and giving 
a close carpet of dark green, glossy foliage 
in summer and winter alike. It is very 
free flowering, happy in father poor sandy 
soil in a hot situation, and appreciates 
plenty of old mortar rubble. If can be in¬ 
creased by cuttings, which, while they do 
not root so easily or quickly as those of 
many things, do not present any real diffi¬ 
culty. It has not the fault that so many 
rock plants have of deteriorating and 
dying off after a few years of vigorous 
growth.- -N. 1JJ i^iral from 
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ROSE MRS. CIIAS. LAMPLOUGH. 
This Rose, when shown by Messrs. 
McGredy and Son at the National Rose 
Society’s exhibition at Earlliam Hall on 
July 10th, was given the Gold Medal of the 
Society. The colour may best be described 
as a self-cream, the blooms large and of 
fine form, rendering it a necessary addi¬ 
tion to a box of exhibition blooms. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rambler Roses and mildew.— Can you 

give me some advice about my Crimson 


mildew, which attacked the calyx tubes 
and to a less extent the leaves. Would it 
be of advantage to leave all the tw r o-year- 
old wood this time, with the idea that it 
may be better ripened, though, of course, 
I must preserve the new shoots for the 
next year? Also, is there any better anti¬ 
mildew dressing than potassium sulphide? 
Dorothy Perkins does not often suffer from 
mildew, but it, too, was affected. The par¬ 
tial screening from the sun is no doubt the 
cause, but will leaving most of the two- 
year-old wood improve matters with this 
variety also?—A. H. Wolley-Dod. 


Bose Mrs. Chas. Lamplough. 


Rambler Rose, the flowers of wdiich have 
been quite spoilt by mildew? I treated it 
somewhat drastically last autumn by re¬ 
moving practically all the stems except 
those which had been produced from the 
base that year, and fancy the trouble may 
be due to unrlpened wood. The plants do 
not grow under trees, but there are tall 
trees to the south and south-west, almost 
to west, so that they do not get really so 
much sunshine as they should. I sprayed 
them in the spring with potassium sul¬ 
phide of about double the prescribed 
strength, but this application was with old 
sulphide, which I think had perished. 
I have given them at least two more 
sprayings with freslnsulphide, which does 
not ^Gen^f) have hfa thjTjptsi {flepk^n the 


[It appears to us that immature wood 
and the effects of drought are the cause of 
your Crimson Rambler being so badly 
affected with mildew. When the soil at 
the roots is in the right condition, the 
variety in question is singularly free from 
mildew this season, either on walls, per¬ 
golas, or when trained to poles. The ap¬ 
plication of liver of sulphur should, if the 
chemical was of good quality, and made 
by adding £ oz. to one gallon of hot water, 
in which a similar quantity of soft soap 
had previously been dissolved, have killed 
the mildew. Another season, or even now 
if mildew is still present, give the lime- 
sulphur remedy a trial. With regard to 
leaving some of the two-year-old wood, 
many do this with very good results, but 
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FRUIT. 


GOOSEBERRY NOTES. 

The crop in these gardens i 9 , all things 
considered, a very average one, although 
it must be admitted that the fruits indivi¬ 
dually will not be so large as usual. Quite 
near at hand Gooseberries .have failed en¬ 
tirely and in other cases the yield is very 
poor. In some cottage gardens where prun¬ 
ing is almost entirely dispensed with I 
have observed quite good crops—this, no 
doubt, being the result of the shelter 
afforded by the outside growths to the 
centre of the bushes, where the berries are 
principally in evidence. Caterpillar has 
been, troublesome in many cases. It seems 
to be too much trouble to some growers, or 
too dirty work, to dress the bushes two or 
three times in the early part of the season 
with soot. This is a sure and safe preven¬ 
tive of caterpillar. The pest with which 
I am more particularly troubled is red 
spider, which, in a dry season such as this 
has been, is very common. The water sup¬ 
ply is, at best, limited, and when it runs 
short, wall trees and houses have first to 
be attended to, leaving no surplus to de¬ 
vote to Gooseberries. 

Not a few excellent Gooseberries have 
been introduced during the past twenty 
years, but for cropping or judged on their 
merits as regards flavour it is questionable 
whether they surpass some of the older 
sorts. Whinham’s Industry (figured in the 
issue of August 2nd) and Keepsake are en¬ 
ormous bearers, but I fancy that as an all 
round Gooseberry neither of them is any 
better than Whitesmith. This variety if 
pruned judiciously and given a good root 
run bears crops with which no fault can 
be found; and in point of flavour it may be 
interesting to say that such a good judge 
ms the blackbird, when it occasionally finds 
entrance to the break, chooses Whitesmith 
in preference to any other. The yellow 
Sulphurs, both early and late, give very 
good returns; while Warrington, as a red 
Gooseberry, deserves inclusion in every 
collection. There are some who look ask¬ 
ance at Ironmonger, and those who see 
the small fruits of this variety in a fruit¬ 
erer's window may be pardoned for dis¬ 
paraging it. Those of us who know the 
fine spreading habit of Ironmonger, its 
high character as a free bearer and a con¬ 
sistent cropper, combined with its hardi¬ 
ness and the fine colour of the small 
berries when quite ripe have quite a diff¬ 
erent opinion of it. Green Gascoigne, an¬ 
other medium-sized berry, also gives good 
returns and this variety*is pre-eminent in 
respect of flavour. During the forthcom¬ 
ing planting season those who are looking 
for reliable varieties will find them in 
those named above. W. McG. 

linlmae, KirhctidbHffht. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old Gooseberry and Currant bushes.— 

Will you please let me know the proper 
way of treating old Gooseberry bushes and 
old Red and Black Currant bushes? My 
bushes have grown very thick, and I am 
not sure whether they should be pruned 
now or later in the year.—A. F. 
Speningston. 

[Both the Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes may be subjected to a certain 
amount of pruning now, this partaking of 
the nature of a thinning and ridding the 
bushes of dead wood and the older and 
more decrepit of the branches. Then, as 
soon as they have shed their leaves, you 
may complete the thinning, leaving the in¬ 
side of the bushes fairly open, to allow of 
sunlight and air penetrating to all parts 
retaining a strong young shoot here and 
there, either to fill lip vacancies or to re¬ 
place old branches in the near future. 
Leave these about two-thirds their length. 
Cut hack all side shoots on spurs and 
branches to three buds, and the leading 
shoots to five buds, or leave them as long 
as circumstances may demand. Black Cur¬ 
rants require rather different treatment, 
as no spurring In or cutting back of young 
wood is required, the great aim being to 
get the bushes filled without crowding with 
strong young wood annually, as this bears 
the finest fruit. Therefore, when branch 
thinning is being performed, not only 
should the oldest of the branches be got 
rid of, but they should be cuit clean out at 
the base, to encourage as much new growth 
as possible. To bring about a successful 
renovation of the bushes in all three cases, 
manuring must go hand in hand with 
pruning aud thinning, and this should be 
done on a liberal scale in autumn, em¬ 
ploying pig dung or farmyard manure for 
the purpose.] 

Treatment of Apple trees.—I have a 
Worcester Pearmain Apple (bush), one of 
those varieties which fruit mostly on the 
ends of the shoots. Would you kindly tell 
me how it should be treated in the matter 
of pruning? Should it be pruned at all, or 
only thinned where necessary? Should 
such operation be done in the summer, or 
is it best done in the winter? Some ad¬ 
vice as to how best to deal with this and 
similar varieties of Apples so as to en¬ 
courage the maximum amount of fruiting 
would be much appreciated.—II. B., 
Devon. 

[Worcester Pearmain, when grown as a 
standard, produces a grea t deal of its fruit, 
on the terminal buds of young growths 
made in the previous year, with the result 
that a congestion of such wood is often 
found all over the outer portions of the 
heads of the trees. The usual way to ob¬ 
viate having such congestion is to thin out 


the wood after it has fruited at the winter 
pruning, and so make room for that which 
will fruit in the ensuing year. These 
pieces of wood should be cut back to three 
buds. Treated on this principle, we have 
afforded the trees the necessary amount of 
relief in regard to congestion of wood, and 
yet maintained the trees in a fruitful con¬ 
dition. With respect to bush and pyramid 
trees, there is the same trouble, though in 
a far less degree, and it Is therefore more 
easily surmounted, the rule in their case 
being to leave young growths having fruit- 
buds at their points at the winter pruning, 
and to cut them back directly the fruit 
has been gathered. The same kind of treat¬ 
ment should lx? meted out to all varieties 
which have a projiensity to produce fruit- 
buds at the end of the current season's 
growth. The fruit yielded by these is in¬ 
variably of the highest quality in every 
respect.] 

Scab In Pears.— I shall be much obliged 
if you will tell me the name of the disease 
affecting the enclosed Pear. Is there any 
cure for it?— J. Milne Bramwell. 

[The Pears are affected, a ud the leaves 
also, with the fungoid disease known 
a8 “ scab.” The remedy is to srpray 
the trees now with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at half or summer strength, 
and to carefully collect or burn the 
leaves when they fall from the trees. 
After winter pruning is finished spray 
with caustic alkali solution, and with a 
solution of sulphate of iron early in Feb¬ 
ruary, or just before the buds burst, made 
by dissolving in warm water A lb. of the 
sulphate. After the tree lias flowered 
and set its fruit, be on the alert, 
and, should any sign of the fungus he 
detected, spray with weak Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, and again on two or three occa¬ 
sions, or at weekly intervals. As the 
leaves become fully expanded and harder 
in texture, the strength of the Bordeaux 
may he increased, blit not at any time 
should it exceed half strength— i.e., half 
the strength it is permissible to employ for 
winter spraying. This fungicide can be 
purchased in a condition ready for dilu¬ 
tion. Directions for use are sent with 
it.] 

Cherries.— As soon as the fruits are 
gathered I like to do to sweet Cherries 
whatever pruning may be necessary for 
the year, and to let it be as little as pos¬ 
sible in every ca-se, for Cherries do not like 
the (knife, and are still more liable to be 
injured by its .use in winter than in sum¬ 
mer, gumming being much more prevalent 
after pruning in winter from the action of 
cold on the newly cut surfaces. With the 
exception of trees grown in hush form, 
whicli should have the points of the shoots 
pinched out now, summer pruning is not 
applicable to the Morello Cherry, which 
beans its finest and beat fruits on the 
young wood. It may be advisable to thin 
out the wood, removing a few of the sur¬ 
plus and weakest growths altogether, but 
more than this should not be done, and it 
may also be Ijorne in mind that the Morello 
os a wall tree will l>ear to have its wood 
laid in more thickly than almost any other 
fruit tree without injuring it in the least; 
so it is wise not to overdo the thinning at 
present. The growths should be secured 
to the wall either by thin twigs stuck at 
each end behind the branches, and holding 
back some few shoots, or by tying back 
with raffia. The former is an old-fashioned 
method, which has the advantage of being 
efficient and quickly done, and it is ap¬ 
plicable also to other Avail trees, such as 
Peaches and Nectarines, which are not 
shortened back during summer. The pre- 
isemt season is a very l>ad one for aphides, 
black and green. They must be fought 
vigoax>u<sJy and often if Hie trees are to do 
well.—F. WCHQginal from 
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IflDOOR JMtfTS. 

EARLY FORCING OF TULIPS. 

Ix popular estimation, when judiciously 


fodil arc of an entirely opposite character, 
they agree in one particular—viz., the ex¬ 
ceedingly small proportion of either suited 
to what is recognised or understood as 
‘•early forcing” In each group, out of 


of other flowering plants other than those 
of a bulbous nature— c.y., Roses—and the 
fact is of importance to the beginner. 
Doubtless not a few amateurs have come 
to grief In the forcing of the Tulip, Daffo- 



Tulip Pottebaker White. 


forced, the Tulip rauks with the Daffodil, 
albeit the twain do not clash, so to speak, 
or even compete wftlP each othe 
leading market n, -TV ^il 1*| (hfr T 


other! in 
L i lijMi^? 


our 

'Daf- 


the scores or hundreds of varieties that 
obtain, those that will submit to early 
forcing at all are few, those suited to 
earliest work being fewer still. It Is so 


dil, or Hyacinth, owing to their failing to 
recognise the principle here involved, just 
as many a mqpket grpwgr failed in the 
forcing of the Daffodil when this flower 
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was first taken in hand rather more than 
thirty years ago. Curiously, as concerns 
the Tulip, it is equally trutfof the Daffodil 
and Hyacinth—it is by no means the bet¬ 
ter-class sorts which are most respon¬ 
sive, rather the reverse. At the same 
time, their adaptability to early work has 
placed them on a pedestal of their own, 
and rendered them indispensable. In some 
instances, as, for example, the well-known 
Tulip La Reine, forcing may be said to be 
responsible for a certain refining influ¬ 
ence, eliminating in large measure the 
crude colouring seen in the variety later 
in the open, and leaving the flower a com¬ 
paratively pure white, almost free from 
colour markings. The principle is true in 
other sections of the race, and not least In 
the heliotroi>e or allied shades of the Dar¬ 
wins. In 

Early forcing the thing that really mat¬ 
ters is the securing of suitable varieties, 
as without these, cultural skill counts for 
naught. Next in importance is making an 
early start. This is true, despite the fact 
that the Tulip does not require the same 
long season of preparation as do some 
other bulbous subjects, though, of neces¬ 
sity, a well-rooted bulb has greater 
chances of success than another less well 
endowed. In largo measure, however, the 
rooting will be more or less commensurate 
with the soundness and maturity of the 
bulb, hence those who would obtain the 
best results eventually should not lose 
sight of the fact that good-quality bulbs 
are those best calculated to produce them. 
In this connection attention may be called 
to the superb quality of the early Tulips 
shown at the recent dry bulb show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs. 
Geo. Monro, Limited, than which we have 
never seen finer. Of English growth, the 
question arises, why go elsewhere if such 
bulbs are to be had in quantity? 

Planting.— With the arrival of the 
bulbs, planting should be done at once. 
Poxes 3 inches or 4 inches deep are the 
best, and if of uniform size a considerable 
saving of space in the forcing deimrtment 
—an iniftortant matter always, but of in¬ 
finitely greater Importance to-day, with 
fuel practically at famine prices—will be 
cHeeled presently. Light and rich soil is 
best when boxing the bulbs, and with 
moderately good drainage all should be 
well. Arranging the bulbs so that th4 point 
is just seen on the surface is a good rule, 
since the Tulip, differing in its rooting 
from the Hyacinth or Daffodil, does not 
lift itself out of the soil. With mode¬ 
rately moist soli no water will be needed 
at the moment, und a 4-inch to (Mnch 
covering of weathered ashes or other light 
material will keep them safe till required. 
Let it be remembered that the Tulip is 
rather soft-fleshed, and much more easily 
bruised than other bulbs. Tulips of the 
Van Thol class are often forced into bloom 
in the shallow propagating trays so 
much in use by market men, the bulbs 
being pressed into the soil to about half 
their depth. The varieties of this section, 
too, are put to various uses, and trans¬ 
ferred bulb and all to other receptacles. 
In 

Forcing, an essential for early work is 
bottom heat. Without it early flowers 
cannot be produced. Darkness, too, is 
alike essential, and it Is not infrequently 
the ignoring of these twain that causes 
many failures. A slight bottom heat of 60 
degs. or rather less at the start may be 
increased to 70 degs. in a couple of weeks, 
and with moisture and darkness all should 
be well. These, with light plunging ma¬ 
terial—Cocoanut fibre when procurable 

of stem, 
y>forced 


sorts. The bulbs, covered with some such 
material, too, are kept at a practically 
uniform temperature, an important matter 
so soon as growth begins. Three inches 
deep of the covering or plunging material 
will suffice for the dwarfest varieties— 
Van Thols-—with double that amount for 
taller growers. A frame within the pro¬ 
pagating house is the best medium for 
forcing, and if the lights are covered by 
sacks or mats an equable temperature cau 
be maintained. Tepid water only 
should be used, and so prevent chills. 
August-planted Van Thol Tulips should be 
ready for the forcing department by mid- 
October, and thence onwards may be 
introduced as required. The early forced 
Tulip is very susceptible to injury from 
fog, and may easily be ruined thereby. 
Highly dangerous ' is the way some 
have of exposing to the full light 
varieties of the La Reine type w’hen the 
flower-buds are but half developed. Not 
infrequently a check is given, and, growth 
t*elng arrested, the buds become green at 
the tip, and are then of little value. All 
early forced Tulips should, therefore, be 
kept in the darkened frame till the flower- 
buds are fully grown, when, weather per¬ 
mitting, they may be inured gradually to 
full light. Worst of the attempts at 
forcing I have seen was that of a gardener 
who endeavoured to do so in the open 
greenhouse. Even tallish-growing sorts 
made no growth, and the sprawling flowers 
on 2-lnch high stems were ludicrous in the 
extreme. Even later batches are best 
when grown under canvas in the green¬ 
house, with the glass darkened to boot. 
Heat, moisture, and darkness, Indeed, are 
the essentials to success. Varieties for 
earliest work are the Van Thols, and up 
to the end of the year these are practically 
alone in the field. As a succession, La 
Reine, Yellow Prince, and White Hawk, 
with Prince of Austria, Princess Helen 
(pure white), Thomas Moore, and Prince 
de Ligny as a succession. Following these, 
which may be had much in the order given 
through January and February, conies a 
much larger variety, and into this later 
snccessional category the fine variety de¬ 
picted in the accompanying illustration 
naturally falls. It is at once large and 
pure and very satisfactory. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cinerarias. —Cinerarias ought now to be 
on a cool ash bottom in cold-frames—with 
a northerly exposure if possible—and so 
spaced out that the air may have free cir¬ 
culation among the pots. After sunny 
days a light syringing helps to keep the 
foliage healthy; in fact, coolness and 
moisture for the next month or two will 
go far towards making thrifty stuff when 
the time for housing arrives.— Kirk. 

Autumn-struok Pelargoniums.— A cut¬ 
ting or two from each plant in the borders 
is not much missed at this time of the 
year, and if these are Inserted in a bed of 
sandy soil, or in pots or boxes, one may 
get together plants that will be of service 
by spring for further propagation in the 
greenhouse. Autumn-struck Pelargoniums 
are also useful for specialising for bloom¬ 
ing indoors another year.— Woodbast- 

W'lCK. 

Begonia carminata.— This hybrid Be¬ 
gonia is of considerable value for the 
greenhouse at this season of the year. It 
forms a bushy plant, well furnished with 
neat and attractive foliage, while the 
flowers, which are of a bright carmine, are 
borne in large, pendulous clusters. The 
plant itself will attain a height of 2 feet 
to 3 feet. This Begonia resulted from a 
cross between the Brazilian Begonia coc- 


was unequalled—propiot.e lengt 
an Invaluable|.asft lathes*? 


ngtb T 

r 


dnea and the South African B. Dregei. 
Of these, B. eoccinea is a tall-growing spe¬ 
cies, with drooping clusters of scarlet 
flowers. The other parent, B. Dregei, a 
very free-flowering species with white blos¬ 
soms, is one of the parents of those two 
well-known hybrids—B. Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine and B. Weltonlensis.—K. R. W. 

Erica cerlntholdes.— Among the bard 
wooded greenhouse Heaths that flower 
during the latter part of the summer and 
sometimes even longer is Erica cerin- 
thoides. It is remarkable from the fact 
that comparatively few of its associates 
are in bloom at that time, and also for the 
bright colour of its blossoms. This Heath 
is of fairly free growth. The flowers, 
borne a dozen or so together in a terminal 
head, are tubular, each about an Inch long, 
and of a bright scarlet crimson colour. 
On the exterior the blooms are clothed 
with hairs more or loss sticky. This 
Heath is a native of South Africa, as also 
is another species that blooms at about the 
same time, namely Erica verticil lata, a 
more spare growing plant than the preced¬ 
ing, while the leaves are smooth. The 
flowers, which are borne in whorls on the 
upper parts of the principal shoots, are 
each about half an inch long, and of a 
semi-transparent bright crimson tint — 
K. R. W. 

Free*las.— The introduction, during the 
last year or two, of several mew varieties 
of Freesia has led to inquiries about these 
sweetly scented flowers from those who 
hitherto had not thought much about 
them. The main reason. I venture to say, 
why they have been absent from many a 
greenhouse is due to the fact that owners 
have looked upon Freesias as needing a 
higher temperature than they could give 
them, that of a stove for instance, and 
others who have attempted them and failed 
have only to thank themselves, deeming 
November, when planting Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, etc., quite soon enough. August 
should see Freesias planted, and this is 
best done by using pots or pans that cau 
accommodate eighteen or so bulbs. I have 
found leaf mould, old loam, and sharp 
silver sand, the compost which suits 
Tulips, suit Freesias also. A cold frame 
will serve them until the end of Septem¬ 
ber, when the pans should be brought into 
the greenhouse, and the warmest part of 
it should be assigned to them if blooms are 
wanted earlier. Their sweet and delicate 
perfume is such as should ensure their 
much wider culture.— Woodbastwick. 

Narine*. —When these beautiful autumn- 
flowering bulbs have been kept dry since 
they became quite dormant, they must, 
towards the latter part of August, be care¬ 
fully examined at Intervals of three 
days or four days. Directly the 
flower-spikes can be seen, the plants 
should have a good watering, but if 
this is done before the flower-buds put in 
an appearance, It is quite probable that 
many of the bulbs will develop leaves in¬ 
stead of blossoms. After being kept dry 
so long, it will be useless to water the 
plants in the usual manner. The best 
plan is to stand the pot in some other re¬ 
ceptacle filled with water, as in this way 
the moisture will percolate through the 
whole of the soil. After this the plants 
should be stood in a good, light position 
in the greenhouse, and be kept regularly 
supplied w T ith water. With this treatment 
the flower-spikes will make rapid progress, 
and the blossoms develop in due course. 
After the flowers are past, the bulbs must 
on no account be neglected, as they con¬ 
tinue to grow throughout the winter. At 
that season they should be watered when 
necessary, and be given a good, light posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse.-^K. R. W. 
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OUTDOOR 

PJEONIA WILLMOTTIANA. 

This new Chinese species, to which a First- 
Class Certificate was granted when shown 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s ex¬ 
hibition at Chelsea, has single flowers of 
the purest white, the petals rounded in 
form, as may he seen by our illustration, 
the scarlet filaments and yellow anthers 
making a very pleasing contrast. We 
know but little as to its hardiness, but so 
far as at present known it reaches a height 
of about 2 feet. The leaves are green on 
the upper surface and very downy on the 
under surface. Even under canvas, where 


plants. 

going two or three times a week if pos¬ 
sible, and the dusty soil with the soot will 
adhere to the damp leaves, and so ward off 
this pest.—W. Batts, Oxford. 


THE MADONNA LILY 

(LlI.IUM CAND11IUM). 

This Lily has been an inmate of my gar¬ 
den for quite thirty years and I can truth¬ 
fully say that this season for the first 
time it has given me real pleasure. Every 
year either disease or want of vigour has 
destroyed or marred its beauty, but at 
i the time of writing I have a plant which 



Pceonia Willmottiana. 


flowers often fail to show their garden 
value, the blooms of this handsome lieony 
could not fail to please. It was shown by 
Miss Willmott, who raised it from seeds. 


Critical time for Violet growers.— 

August, as most growers know, is the 
worst month of the year for the Violets, 
as tliis is the month the red spider puts In 
an appearance, and in a short time spoils 
a whole bed. The weather, being very 
hot and dry, is just right to help this 
pest. My advice is to give a sprinkling of 
soot, and then keep the hoe at work. The 
hoeing must be done early In the morning, 
while the dew is on. The dew, of course, 
rises from the grouint> and damns the 
under jskle of the ldtvas^J\e>0tf^ioe 


is so healthy and vigorous that I could 
wisli for nothing better. Why it should be 
so different from all plants I have hitherto 
grown is somewhat of a mystery. About 
five years ago I liap]>ened to drop a bulb 
on to a bare piece of ground In a rather 
elevated position. It remained uncovereu 
ail through the winter and was therefore 
quite bare to the frost, and was baked by 
the hot summer sun. From that day to 
this nothing has been done to that bulb. 
It has become covered by the action ot 
worms. The first year it made a little 
growth, has gradually improved, and has 
now six strong stems, carrying about four 
dozen fine blooms. It has never had a 
touch of the disease which has always 
been so virulent with me. Close to this 1 


bad some Christmas Roses, which 1 
syringed with sulphide of potassium in 
the hope of destroying the disease which 
so badly affected them, so I cannot say 
whether the exposure of the bulbs to the 
elements or the syringing was responsible 
lor the absence of disease. 

Lilies are, however, notoriously fickle In 
their behaviour. With the best of care 
they will often fail badly, wiiereas bulbs 
planted in a very haphazard way will 
sometimes give excellent results. Neglect¬ 
ful culture or sometimes want of culture 
seems to make them happy* In this locality 
there was a big plantation of this Lily 
numbering about a thousand bulbs. The 
ow r ner took but little care of his garden, 
I he Lilies grew in a semi-naturalised con¬ 
dition among herbage, and the bulbs w r ere 
in a great measure exposed. Under these 
apparently unfavourable circumstances 
these Lilies bloomed with much freedom 
annually, and were a fine sight. The gar¬ 
den changed hands ; the new 7 owrner w 7 ent 
in for tidiness, the bulbs were transplan¬ 
ted, carefully planted in a new position, 
and never did any good. Had the owmer 
been wise he w’ould have let w T ell jjilone, 
and where this Lily is doing well I would 
advise that it remain undisturbed.—J. 
Corxiiill. 


INCREASING PHLOXES AND DOUBLE 
GYPSOPHILA. 

I should be very glad if you could give me 
jarticulars os to the methods of propaga¬ 
tion of herbaceous Phlox and double Gyp* 
sophila. I believe both can be done suc¬ 
cessfully about the present time, but 
should like details of type of growth to 
make cuttings and subsequent treatment. 
—0. C. Bkomlky. 

[Neither of these can be increased at the 
present time with any prospect of success. 
The Phloxes may be increased in spring 
and autumn by means of ordinary cut¬ 
tings, and during winter, November- 
Marcli, from root cuttings. Root cuttings 
are an easy and prolific method of in¬ 
crease, and may be done as follow s 
Lift a clump, cut away a handful of root 
fibres—those a third the size of Oat straw 
being large enough—and cut them into 
lengths of 1$ inches or thereabouts. Hav¬ 
ing done this, prepare boxes, pans, or pots 
with sandy soil, after the manner of pre¬ 
paring such things for seed-sowing, filling 
lhem to within an inch of the top, and 
then thinly and regularly strew 7 them on 
the surface, finally covering with soil to 
half an inch deep. Placed in a green¬ 
house, growth will appear in a few r w 7 eeks, 
and w'hen 3 inches or so long they can be 
potted and treated as seedlings. For ordi¬ 
nary cuttings, lift a clump or two in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, place in a cold frame, and 
w 7 hen the young shoots are 3 inches long 
or thereabouts take the point of growiii, 
remove the two lower leaves at a joint, 
and insert firmly in sandy soil. In a 
gentle heat, if kept close and watered, 
such cuttings will root In a month. Three- 
incii-long cuttings may also be taken from 
the plants in the open, and if quite the 
youngest shoots are employed will root 
quite well. Usually, however, the frame- 
produced cuttings root more quickly and 
with greater certainty. Autumn cuttings 
are to be had by removing the flow T er- 
trusses w T hen flow T ering is over, employing 
the 2-inch to 3-incli shoots wiiicli later ap¬ 
pear in the axils of the leaves. This type 
of cutting Is best inserted in a cold frame 
or handlight. The double-flowered Gyp- 
sophila is best increased by heel cuttings 
in spring when these are 3 inches long. 
This plant can -also, be increased by root 
cuttings in winter, blit as the method 
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differs from that given above for the 
Phloxes, we suggest that you write us 
about mid-October, when we will give you 
some hints as to how to proceed.] 


OENOTHERA C^JSPITOSA. 

This is the finest of the dwarf GEnotheras 
in white and of the easiest culture. If it 
does not bloom profusely—the flowers 
usually opening one at a time—it goes on 
for a long while, commencing in mid-sum¬ 
mer and continuing until autumn. A. well - 
grown plant makes a large clump of long, 
narrow leaves, slightly toothed, and about 
8 inches high. The flowers are practically 
stemless, but they are produced at the ends 
of the long perianth tubes which are rather 
taller than the foliage. They are quite 
the largest of all the (Enotkeras with 
which I am acquaihted, being at least 5 
inches across when fully expanded, and of 
a spotless papery white with a distinct 
green throat. The fragrance is powerful, 
a single bloom being sufficient often to per¬ 
fume the whole garden. Opening towards 
sundown, the blossom will last until the 
following evening in dull weather when 
another will be ready to take its place. 
Very vigorous plants may, in the fulness 
of the season, open more than one flower at 
a time, and as the central root spreads by 
means of underground runners it will not 
infrequently be surrounded by some blos¬ 
soming offspring. It is a good plant for 
front of border, rock garden, or margin 
of shrubbery, is perfectly hardy and seems 
quite at home in any freely-drained soil 
in full sun or even half shade. Though 
this species is sometimes confused with O. 
taraxacifolia there are many differences 
l>etween the two. The former has much 
larger flowers, with rounded, or lobed, 
petals, the silvery veining of these is less 
noticeable and the green base more dis¬ 
tinct than in those of O. taraxacifolia. 
Then, instead of its leaves being roughly 
jagged like those of a Dandelion, they are 
merely notched with small points wide 
apart. Syns. O. marginata and O. eximia. 

N. Wales. 


VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Waldsteinia trifolia. —A pretty feature 
this season has been a group of Wald¬ 
steinia trlfolia at the foot of a shrubby 
Spinea associated with Muscari botryoides. 
The gold of the W’nldstelnia, in conjunction 
with the green of its own and other foliage, 
makes a pretty contrast to the spikes of 
the Muscari on self-sown plants and so 
informally grouped.— S. Abnott. 

Carnation—Raby Castle.— Raby OastJe 
has long since been relegated to the out- 
of-date sorts amongst Carnations that ap¬ 
peared for a little time. It cannot be com¬ 
pared to some of the exquisite present-day 
sorts, yet when I saw a number of plants 
bearing a profusion of soft rose-pink 
flowers, which formed fitting successors 
to Pink Mrs. Sink ins that had Just ceased 
blooming, I could not help admiring them. 
Townsman. 

Aphyllanthes monspeliensls. — This 
pretty little plant, with its narrow. Rush¬ 
like foliage and deep violet-blue flowers, 
does very well in my London garden, and 
flowers freely in early summer. It likes a 
hot position in almost pure sand. I grow 
ii oil a raised sandy border, in which Iris 
reticulata also grows and flourishes 
amazingly. The border gets very hot and 
dry in summer, being up against a south¬ 
west wall.—W. O. 

Anthericum plumosum.— This is a very 
pretty plant for the herbaceous border. 
The flowering stems grow to 4 feet or 5 
feet in height, and^are thickly jset with the 
delicate white Lily flbjrei srt clump 


making a charming picture. It is a 'fine 
thing for cutting, and another advantage it 
has is that the stiff stems require no stak¬ 
ing. It is of easy culture, and seems to 
prefer a light soil. It is easily increased 
by division.—O. C. 

Rudbecklas.— When the first flush of 
summer bloom is over in the hardy flower 
borders Rudbecklas are a good stand by. 
R. Newmannl is a very popular sort, but 
it does not give of its best unless the soil 
is somewhat retentive, and it frequently 
fails outright in warm, sun-ex | hi sed, 
borders. R. maxima makes a good “ back- 
row* ” plant—so, too, does R. lanoeolata. 
Larger than any of these in point of flow*er 
is R. californlca which, in an average 
season, may be expected to bloom in late 
July or early August.— A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Helenium Bollanderl. — Of medium 
height—about 2 feet—Helenium Bollanderl 
is a useful border plant. It Is readily in¬ 
creased by division, and soon forms neat 
pieces which succeed in almost any soil or 
exposure. The flowers are freely produced, 
an^d are of a very rich shade of yellow 
which Is alike attractive in the border or 
when used in a cut state. H. Bollanderl 
begins to bloom about midsummer and 
continues to be effective over a long sea¬ 
son. Equally desirable Is H. Hoopesi, 
which is, perhaps, a slightly more refined 
variety.—W. McG. 

Lillum Martagon. — I have several plants 
In one patch in my garden growing under 
some Apple trees, where most things would 
fall. They enjoy the position, seeing each 
year they go on increasing. This year the 
plants grew 5 feet high and continued 
flowering for 3 weeks or 4 weeks. When 
at their best I cut 3 or 4 spikes, placing 
them in a jar with some hardy fern fronds 
as a backing. They were most ornamen¬ 
tal against a light background. In a 
large garden in the west this Lily did 
well in the grass. The soil was a heavy 
loam. The soil In my present garden is 
light and sandy, bnt this Lily does 
equally well.— Dorset. 

Lilium candldum. —Many people have 
tried to grow this Lily without much re¬ 
sult, and have come to the conclusion that 
it is capricious and uncertain. The fact, 
liow r ever, Is that it is little understood, 
hence so many failures with it. Bulbs of 
Lilium candldum should, to do any good, he 
planted by the middle of September, If pos¬ 
sible before the new growth has com¬ 
menced. A position should be found for, 
them, sunny and open, free from overhang¬ 
ing trees or plants likely to smother them, 
a place where the bulbs w*ill have a chance 
of ripening. If the soil is inclined to be 
heavy, it should be made light by leaf soli 
and sand being incorporated with it. What 
Is equally Important, the clump should not 
be disturbed any oftener than Is absolutely 
necessary.—W. F. D. 

Bulbs for sucoessional planting.— The 
fact that the outlook is more promising for 
procuring more bulbs this autumn than 
has been the case these last few years will 
no doubt induce more people to give them 
consideration. In planting it is well to 
have regard for those that will give us 
both early and late flowers, so that some 
brightness may be with us In the weeks 
before the warmer days reach us again. 

I always endeavour to make as much as 
possible of sheltered borders for planting 
Chionodoxas, Scillas, Snowdrops, Winter 
Aconites, and Crocuses, small bulbs that 
bring in their train a deal of pleasure to 
the lover of flowers in the early weeks 
that mark the advent of spring. Then 
there are Narcissi, Tulips, Ranunculi, 
and Anemones, and the bright blue blos¬ 


soms of Scllla camponulata that contri¬ 
bute much beauty.— Leahurst. 

Creeping Gypsophilas. —It is not often 
that one finds the Creeping Gypsophilas 
grown in the average garden. The owner 
may cultivate the well-known G. panicu¬ 
late, that now*, as I write, is full of “bil¬ 
lowy ” white blossoms, or he may be 
enamoured of the annual forms, of which 
elegans is one; but those that trail, and 
are serviceable on rockeries or raised bed*, 
may escape his attention. I therefore call 
i to mind such varieties ns G. repens, its 
small flowers being produced in great nun 
bers, G. eerasliokles, a capital plant for 
any position when? it can ramble ami 
trail. Both these varieties can lx; raised 
either from seed or cuttings, or by divid¬ 
ing the roots. On rockeries made up of 
limestone, or where mortar rubble is used 
In the soil, these Gypsophilas invariably 
do well.—L eahurst. 

Sweet Peas—Cupid varieties.— It Is a 

long time since Cupid Sweet Peas were 
first introduced, and while the novelty 
lasted, a good number of people took up 
their culture, but one cannot say that they 
were ever really popular. It is the excep¬ 
tion to meet with them now, and the 
reason is not far to seek. Sweet Peas are 
valued because of their great output of 
beautiful blossoms, and there is a charm 
in their variety. There is no comparison 
with the number of flowers from dwarf 
and tall sorts, and the dwarfs have never 
approached the giant In variety. We grow 
Sweet Peas for decorating our tables, and 
we want quantity as well as quality. The 
Cupid varieties never met our want. The 
best one could say of them was that they 
could be grown in window boxes, provided 
the dead flowers were regularly removed, 
but once become lax in this duty, and the 
plants ceased to attract. Possibly some 
may take exception to these views, bnt 
the fact remains that few people grow 
them to-day, notwithstanding that various 
firms offered customers, as an Inducement 
to purchase other seeds, “a packet of 
Cupid Sweet Peas gratis.” Even for pot 
culture, the tall sorts are more profitable — 
Leahurst. 

Adam’s Needle (Yucca glorious).— 
Where well-grown specimens of this plant 
exist they form a very pleasing feature In 
the' garden throughout the year, but are 
specially effective in summer when bearing 
their large, handsome inflorescences of 
cream-coloured flowers. A native of the 
South-Eastern United States, it is essen¬ 
tially a sun-loving plant, and should be 
planted in an open position where It is 
sheltered from rough winds, for the heavy 
head may be seriously injured by a gale. 
It grows well on dry, gravelly soil; there¬ 
fore, it Is available for positions where 
many other plants would not succeed. The 
evergreen leaves, produced in large heads, 
are stiff in character, thus differing from 
the closely allied Y. recurvifolia, which 
has the ends of the leaves recurved. They 
are often 2 feet or more long, and nearly 
3 inches wide. From amongst them an 
erect inflorescence, 3 feet to 4£ feet or more 
long, is produced in July or August, bear¬ 
ing large numbers of cream-colon rod 
flowers, each about 2 inches across. After 
flowering the head usually divides into 
two parts. Brandies removed and placed 
in pots in a close greenhouse form roots 
in a short time, whilst an old stem laid 
down on moist soil in a warm greenhouse 
may be expected to produce large numbers 
of cuttings. The rootstock also can be 
utilised for purposes of propagation. 
Young plants should, however, be kept in 
pots until they can be placed in permanent 
places, for they are difficult to transplant 
from the ojien groiind'.—D. 
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THE 

WAXPOD OR BUTTER BEANS. 
During the past two or three years a con¬ 
siderable amount of attention has been 
centred on the cultivation of certain types 
of dwarf Beans with the idea of render¬ 
ing Haricots more popular as well as to 
demonstrate that they can be grown quite 
easily in this country. A great deal of suc¬ 
cess attended the efforts put forth in their 
production, and numbers were not only 
surprised to learn that Haricots could so 
easily be grown, but found them of great 
value in supplementing the list of vege¬ 
tables usually available during the winter. 
Although the need for their cultivation is 


gahdeh. 

while in a tender condition, that are cooked 
whole and sent to table during the summer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers and Tomatoes in winter.— 

Will you please tell me if I can grow 
Cucumbers throughout the winter with 
Maidenhair Ferns, and the best time and 
sort to sow? Iam an amateur, and taking 
up gardening for a living. Can I also 
grow Tomatoes in winter? I shall be able 
to get heat for both houses?—G. W. 

|To be successful in the winter cultiva¬ 
tion of Cucumbers a well-heated house is 
absolutely necessary. There should not 


KITCHEfl 



Beans Waxpod. 


not now urgent there are many who pre¬ 
viously purchased their requirements at the 
grocers or stores who will still continue to 
grow their Haricots at home. 

The species of Bean now figured, known 
at the Waxpod or Butter Bean, is equally 
as seldom grown as was formerly the Hari¬ 
cot. This is rather surprising as its re¬ 
quirements are on a par with the dwarf 
French Bean and where the one can be 
grown the other will succeed. To many 
they are quite a novelty and seen only on 
the exhibition table, but they are well 
worth a trial. With regard to their sea¬ 
son of use, there is, it must be pointed out, 
this difference between them and. Haricots, 
that whereas it is thejnjjtured seed&of the 
latter only that are iftilisod-tfor wiiitfcpeon- 
sumptlon, [ 'it is theVpQllV-oi mfctiHteer, 


only be sufficient hot-water piping above 
ground to maintain a maximum tempera¬ 
ture of 75 (legs, without any overheating 
of the same, but a good service of bottom 
heat piles, so that the temperature may 
range between SO degs. and 85 degs. The 
latter is a necessity for Cucumbers during 
winter and early spring, and unless you 
have it at command the results will be dis¬ 
appointing. As for its paying, we are 
afraid you will find it an unprofitable 
business to grow Cucumbers for market in 
the winter. All the same, we have no wish 
to discourage you, so if you can afford the 
necessary conditions mentioned, you may 
then give the matter a trial. Any of the 
free-cropping varieties, such as Telegraph 
or Market Favourite, would answer the 
purpose. The seed should be sown at once. 


You would be more likely to succeed with 
Tomatoes, but whether it will pay will de¬ 
pend a great deal on your experience as a 
cultivator, and the likelihood for demand 
as well as the profitable disposal of the 
produce in your locality.] 

Spring Cabbage. —The first sowing of 
Cabbage seed was made on. July 24th: 
i another sowing will be made now, and 
from this sowing the principal plantation 
| will be made. These plants will stand a 
hard winter liettor than those raised from 
i seed's sown two or three weeks ago, al- 
i though if the win tea- is mild those from 
the early sowing will bo ready for use 
I when most winter* vegetables are running 
I to j^eed.—F. W. G. 

Runner Beans and dry weather. —The 

| effect of a prolonged spell of dry and very 
hot weather is visible in the case of Run¬ 
ner Beans. On deeply-worked and well- 
manured soil growth has been luxuriant 
and bloom abundant, but there are few 
pods. It appears that frequent showers 
are necessary to ensure a free set of pods, 
and where a spray from a hose can be 
directed over the plants when in bloom, 

; in the evening, I have been assured by a 
I friend who grows for the market, there 
I will be a marked improvement in the pod- 
i ding. —A Scottish Gardener. 

Kitchen garden. —Now that the soil is in 
a moist condition, it should be well stirred 
between the rows of glowing crops, to ac¬ 
celerate growth as well as to keep down 
weeds. Early set-out batches of Brussels 
Sprouts that were not planted in deeply 
drawn drills should have soil drawn up to 
the stems on either side of the rows, and 
I the same with respect to Cabbages for 
1 autumn use, Gaulinowers of the Magnum 
Bonum and autumn Mammoth types, and 
autumn Riocooli. Take advantage of tho 
showery weather to get more Lettuces 
sown, and transplant and water until they 
maJ<o new roots. Reliajice should ho 
placed more on Cabbage than on Cos varie¬ 
ties now, as they do not so quickly run to 
seed. Cos Lettuce now turning in should 
| lie tied an good time to ensure well- 
! blanched hearts.—A. W. 

| SEEDSMEN’S PEACE FESTIVITIES. 
The accomplishment of a victorious Peace 
was celebrated by Messrs. E. Webb and 
Sons, Limited, the Royal Seed Establish- 
| ment, Stourbridge, on Friday, August 1st, 
when the staff and wives were invited by 
the Managing Director, Major W. Harcourt 
Webb and Mrs. Webb, to a Garden Party 
at their residence “ Spring Grove,” Bewd- 
I ley, Worcester. The party, numbering 
about 300, was conveyed in motor char-a- 
! bancs, and on arrival was welcomed by 
| the host and hostess, the guests after¬ 
wards being free to enjoy the beautiful and 
i extensive pleasure grounds and gardens. 

Lunch and tea were taken in a nicely de~ 

, corated marquee, and music was dispensed 
j by the Kidderminster Military Prize Band. 
Bowling and fishing competitions, sports, 
tug-of-war, etc., were held, for which- 
liberal prizes (including a pedigree Berk¬ 
shire pig) were provided by Major Webb 
and Mrs. Webb, whilst boating on the 
river Severn and dancing on the lawn 
were also indulged in. During the pro¬ 
ceedings Major W’cbb presented the Mili¬ 
tary Medal to Corporal Thompson, an 
employee, which was awarded for bravery 
at the crossing of the Piave. Afterwards, 
in thanking those present for their loyal 
co-operation during the war, Major Webb 
announced that each member of the staff 
would receive an extra two weeks’ wages 
as a peace gift.” Glorious weather pre¬ 
vailed throughout, and after the National 
Anthem had been heartily rendered, an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks was accorded 
to Major Webb : and Mils, Webb for their 
generous 'if/HJ DIVERSITY 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Raspberries. —One© the crop of summer- 
fruiting Raspberries has been gathered, no 
time should be lost in getting the old 
canes cut out and burned, if trouble has 
been experienced with the Raspberry 
beetle. Thin out and retain rather more 
than enough of the strongest of the new 
canes to properly furnish the trellis, and, 
that they may become thoroughly ripened, 
tie them to the wires with raffia. Follow 
this up with a hoeing and cleaning of the 
ground, being careful a.t the same time to 
dear away sticks, stones, or anything 
likely to afford hibernating quarters for 
the insect previously mentioned. Ne^ 
autumn-fruiting varieties in. good time, 
and afford the roots liberal supplies of 
water on light sandy soils, renewing the 
mulch if necessary, or supplying one if the 
matter has not already had attention. 
Look round Apple and Pear trees, and 
spray with Bordeaux mixture at half 
strength if there are any signs of scab or 
brown rot. Figs growing in circum¬ 
scribed lxirder® will need well looking after 
in the way of watering, and assist heavily 
cropped examples with root mulchings and 
liquid manure. Stop all growths on out¬ 
door Vines, so that the laterals and fruit 
may experience the full benefit of sun¬ 
shine, and see that the roots do not want 
for water. Where birds are numerous, 
nets should be suspended in front of the 
Vines directly the Grapes commence to 
ripen. The budding of fruit trees should 
now l>o taken in band, pushing forward 
with it until all is completed. Before 
wasps become numerous and work any 
damage, their neats should be sought for 
and destroyed. On large estates, and 
where possible to do so, this should be done 
within at least a mile radius of the garden. 
Carry out any repairs needed in the fruit- 
room, and get the same thoroughly 
cleansed before it will be required for the 
storing of early maturing Apples and 
Pears. 

Greenhouse plants for the coming win¬ 
ter. —To ensure having plants that will 
bloom freely and early in the autumn and 
winter of next year, Cyclamen seed should 
be sown shortly and raised in gentle 
warmth. The giant-flowered strains are 
by far the best for furnishing cut bloom, as 
well as for supplying specimen plants for 
loom and greenhouse decoration. Plants 
now growing freely, and which are ex¬ 
pected to bloom this coming autumn and 
winter, will need every attention in the 
way of watering, shading, syringing 
in early morning and late afternoon, and 
keeping the surroundings on beds and 
stages in an equable state of moisture, to 
prevent thrips attacking the foliage. Pro¬ 
pagate Hydrangeas for early blooming, in¬ 
serting the cuttings singly in small pots, 
with a pinch of sand at their bases. They 
will root readily in a frame if kept close 
and shaded. Make preparation for the 
glowing of 

Cucumbers through the winter by get¬ 
ting the house cleaned forthwith, a fer¬ 
menting bed made up of old tree leaves re¬ 
maining from last year, or when this is 
impracticable, placing the compost directly 
on the slabs covering the bottom heat- 
pipes. In many cases winter Cucumbers 
are grown in large pots with great Buocess. 
In any ease, the plants should be set out 
directly the compost has become warmed 
through. A free-fruiting variety of medium 
size iis that best suited for winter supply. 

Early Potatoes, which, owing to tne re¬ 
cent drought, have ceased to make further 
growth and begun ripening, will be best 
lifted and stored, to avoid their growing 
out as a result of recent heavy rain. The 
tubers are not, of course, fully grown or 
as large,as they Rhoukl be, but it is better 
to have them undersized than run the risk 
of their becoming spoilt through starting 
to grow again. A TIT 
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SCOTLAND. 

Winter-flowering plants.— When it is in¬ 
tended to use 6uch' things as Hotel a 
japouioa, Dielytra spectabilis, Solomon’s 
Seal, and similar things, and where reli¬ 
ance is placed upon home-grown clumps, 
a look round may be given, in order that 
healthy, free-flowering, and promising 
pieces may l>e selected. It is always very 
much more satisfactory to do so at this 
time than to leave the selection until after 
the foliage lias been cut down by frost. 
Where promising pieces are noticed, let 
them lie specially marked, in order that 
no confusion may take place at lifting 
time, and, in the rase of Hoteia japonica 
especially, should the present dry weather 
be apparently causing distress to the 
plants, an occasional soaking with clear 
water is recommended. 

8weet Peas. —Suited by the brilliant 
weather, Sweet Pea® on well-worked and 
well-manured soil have been good, the 
flowers large, of fine quality, and with ex¬ 
tra long steins. Given a continuance of 
the present drought, such conditions can¬ 
not be maintained unless the plant® are 
assisted. Should there be any liquid 
(tank) manure to spare, a good soaking or 
two in a well-diluted form will give the 
Peas a fresh lease of life; failing that, a 
little sulphate of ammonia—1 oz. to the 
gallon of water—will be of service. Re¬ 
gularly remove all spent flowers and those 
which are attempting to form seed-pods, 
for if seed production begins flowering 
cease® immediately. 

Salvias, Eupatoriums, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, planted out in a bolder for potting 
up in September for the greenhouse, have 
suffered from the prevailing heat and lack 
of moisture. Eupatoriums show a desire 
txf bloom, especially E. Purpusi monticoJa. 
The best way to treat such plants is to cut 
them down at once almost to the ground 
line. Fresh growths will scon push up, and 
with cooler nights these will lie quite early 
enough. It is hardly necessary to sav that 
Eupatoriums are very brittle, and the 
shoots ought to lie loosely .secured, in order 
to protect them from harm. Such Salvias 
as S. rutilans, S. splendens, S. grandiflora, 
and S. lactiflom will apparently lie of less 
stature than is the case in normal years. 
Watering occasionally, combined with fre¬ 
quent stirring of the soil among the plants, 
may serve a good purpose. The tips of 
healthy shoots may be struck at the pre¬ 
sent time in a cool propagating pit, and 
the plant® so obtained will be found useful 
in 5-inch pots. 

Orchard-houses. —Where Peaches and 
Nectarines are grown in orchard-houses, 
and where the water supply has been 
somewhat limited during the excessive 
drought, there may be symptoms of red 
spider. When the fruit is picked, thero 
are two courses open, either of which may 
be used to get rid of the pest. The first 
is a drastic one—to heat a shovel red-hot, 
and, haying closed up the house, to place 
a quantity of flowers of sulphur upon the 
shovel. This will bring down every leaf 
in the house, and the fumes will effectually 
dispose of all insect life. No one need be 
afraid of injuring the trees by having re¬ 
course to tiiis method. The other plan is 
to get the garden engine or syringe to 
work, and to convert the house into a 
dripping well twice a day, early in the 
morning and in mid-afternoon. Rod spider 
carinot tolerate moisture, and syringing is 
a safer if a tedious way of getting nd of it 
when it has become established. 

Summer pruning ought to lie persevered 
with as rapidly as possible. Apart from 
the necessity of exposing the fruits to the 
sun, insect pests, always on the alert for 
cover and suited by climatic condition®, 
may very soon become troublesome unless 
superfluous wood is speedily removed. 

W . MoGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 

now showing flower-buds, and a certain 
amount of disbudding should be practised 
if blooms of moderately good size are de¬ 
sired. The disbudding should not be so 
severe as to spoil or even alter the charac¬ 
ter of the plant. In dry weather Chrysan¬ 
themums need liberal waterings, and at 
every alternate watering liquid manure 
may he given with advantage, occasionally 
substituting soot-water and chemical 
manures for the liquid manure. 

Summer bedding plants generally may 
lie propagated as cuttings become avail¬ 
able. It is important that the colour 
scheme for next season be decided upon 
lvefore commencing the work. The cuttings 
should he carefully taken, to avoid any 
disfigurement of the bedri 
Seeds of many herbaceous perennials, 
alpine and rock plants that have ripened 
have been gathered, and will be sown forth¬ 
with. If these seeds are sown a few days 
after they are gathered, when quite ripe, 
they germinate much bet ter, than if kept 
for a time. A bed of light sandy seal will 
be made up in a cold frame, the seeds sown 
thinly in drills drawn at 6 inches apart, 
covering them with finely rifted soil. After¬ 
wards the seed-lied should be carefully 
watered through a fine-rosed can, the 
lights placed in position and shaded until 
the seeds have germinated. Ventilation 
should be afforded as soon as the seedlings 
appear, increasing the amount of air 
gradually, to induce the plant® to gTow 
sturdy and strong. 

Autumn-sown Onions have been lifted. 
In order to have the bull)® thoroughly 
ripened, they are turned daily for at least 
a fortnight. When they are removed to 
the Onion loft, they will require to bo care¬ 
fully examined, that they may be kept as 
late into the autumn as possible Onion* 
sown in heat and planted out have done 
remarkably well, and arc now nearing ma¬ 
turity. Jt is most important in regard to 
tli© keeping of Onions that they should be 
ripened and lifted early. The beds should 
he examined, and all deformed bulbs re¬ 
moved. The rough skins should then l>e re¬ 
moved from the perfect bulbs, to prevent 
them holding water, when the outer skin 
will ripen to a brown colour. By the end 
of the present month the whole of the crop 
should be lifted and harvested. The main 
crop sown in the open has also made good 
progress, and will now (have the tops 
turned down. This is best done with the 
hands, exposing the bulbs to the sun as 
much as possible. Preparations will now 
be made for sowing Onion® to stand the 
winter. I find the best plan is to sow 
these on an open piece of ground, and 
transplant in early spring. Some excel¬ 
lent varieties for succession a! planting are 
White Emperor, White Leviathan, Large 
Red Italian. Lemon Rocca, Carter's Re¬ 
cord, and Ailsa Craig. 

Peas. —At the time of writing Peas are 
very plentiful and exceptionally good. Sue- 
ces.rional and late varieties have been well 
mulched and thoroughly watered. Should 
hot, dry weather continue, it will greatly 
benefit the plants if they can he thoroughly 
syringed every evening or early morning. 
If necosmiy to hasten the development cf 
the Peas, pinch out the points of the iriioots 
and remove all lateral growths. 

French Beans. —Where heated pit® arc 
available, the present is a suitable time for 
the sowing of French Beans. A brick pit, 
with just heat enough to keep out frost, 
is the most convenient means of cultiva¬ 
tion, but it must be one that provides suffi¬ 
cient head-room for the plant®. The 
foliage will lie better for being mode¬ 
rately near the glass. The plants should 
be fully exposed to the weather until there 
is danger of damping or likelihood of frosts 
occurring, when the lights would need to 
be put on, and the plants further assisted 
by a little fire-heat.. Sucli cultivation con¬ 
siderably extends the season during which 
Beans are obtainable. F. W. G. 
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ftoyal flortieultoral Society. 

August 12th, 1919. 

For the season of the year there was a 
goodly display of flowering plants at the 
fortnightly meeting held on the above date, 
albeit not a few of the cut herbaceous 
flowers were suffering considerably by 
reason of the great heat. Those that ap¬ 
peared to have suffered least in this re¬ 
spect—some had obviously suffered to a 
much greater extent in the garden—were 
the Gladioli, and of these there were large 
numbers, one big collection coming from 
Holland. A very charming exhibit was 
that of Dierama from Horsham, the 
wealth of graceful spikes constituting a 
pleasing feature. Very good Delphiniums, 
too, were shown, while Carnations, 
Orchids, and Roses were also noted. One 
small collection of fruit claimed consider¬ 
able attention. 

GLADIOLI. 

Of flowering plants these constituted 
the greater number, and were also respon¬ 
sible for much of the spectacular effect, 
two home-grown collections and a large 
one from Holland being staged. It was, 
however, the smaller of the three, that 
from Major Churcher, Alverstoke, upon 
which so much attention was concentrated, 
for here freshness, infinite variety, refine¬ 
ment, and great charm were manifest. 
The varieties shown were chiefly hybrids 
from G. primullnus, notable at a glance by 
reason of new and distinct colours and the 
consistent retention of the primary charac¬ 
teristics of the species from which they 
have descended. In this direction they 
were delightful, and, pleasingly staged 
with Gladiolus foliage, were praiseworthy 
from this standpoint also. Some of the 
more beautiful were Primunella (salmon), 
Vega (a pleasing greenish-yellow). Firefly 
(glowing crimson scarlet self), Anamosa 
(pale salmon, with crimson stripes inter¬ 
nally), and Midsummer Dream (reddish, 
overlaid with velvety scarlet). The most 
remarkable of the set, perhaps, was Alice 
Ttplady, unique in its rich apricot and sal¬ 
mon, with yellow shades. We have seen 
nothing like it. Others not of the Primu- 
linus set were Senator Holland (mauve 
and blue) and Negro, the darkest we have 
ever seen. 

An extensive exhibit of Gkjdioli came 
also from Messrs. Kelway, the large- 
flowered varieties being particularly at¬ 
tractive. Of these, one of the gems was 
Lady M. Digby, a handsome sort in cream 
and pink, conspicuously marked hy big 
crimson blotches. Lady Scott (flesh), Sun¬ 
spot (flesh and scarlet), James Wm. Kel¬ 
way (intense crimson), Star of Langport 
(scarlet, with white, red-stained blotches), 
and Sir E. Carson (a red and crimson 
mingling, after the manner of some bizarre 
Carnations). There was a considerable 
number of Langprira hybrids, Golden Girl, 
Glosh, Syphilde, T. W. Sanders, Wraith, 
and George Gordon being some of them. 

Gladioli, too, largely descendants from 
primulinus and others, were shown in 
bowls by MM. J. J. Grullemans and Son, 
Lisse, Holland. They had suffered con¬ 
siderably from the great heat, packing, 
and transit, and, in our opinion, were not 
assisted by the free use of the variegated 
foliage of Acer Negundo. Golden Drop, 
Vesuvius, Orange Brilliant, and Johana 
Si»oor were among the more striking. 

OTHER HARDY FLOWERS. 

In these, the Delphiniums from Mr. W. 
Wells, jun., were <^Re ^^ea f ex¬ 


amples doubtless the product of spring- 
divided plants flowering for the first time. 
Persimmon, Moerheimi, King of Del¬ 
phiniums, and the large-flowered purple 
Mrs. H. Kaye were noted. Mr. M. 
Prichard contributed a general collection 
of cut specimens, most of which were suf¬ 
fering from the heat. Montbretias, 
Crinums, Delphinium Macbeth (very dark 
single blue), KnLphofia nobllis, and Pote- 
rlum obtusum were noted. Chief in an 
exhibit from Mr. Reuthe were some flower¬ 
ing specimens of Gentiana dahurica and 
G. lagodechiana, the latter a superb sub- 
ject for the August rock garden. Thalic- 
trum dlpterocarpum, Philesla buxifolla, 
and Desfontainea spinosa were others of 
note. Most important of all, perhaps, was 
the display of cut branches of Eueryphia 
pinnatifolia, the wealth of pure white, 
brown-anthered blossoms crowding the 
sprays the best tribute to its value as an 
August-flowering shrub. Messrs. Cheal 
and Sons showed Phloxes and many other 
hardy flowers. Roses from Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton were not very attractive, the 
Itgihter-coloured sorts—Prosperity, Moon¬ 
light, Pax, and Gustave Regis—being the 
best. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Amid the great heat, the Fern group 
from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Limited, Edmonton, was welcome—cool- 
looking and refreshing. Many of the 
greatly varied forms of Nephrolepis exal- 
tata were on view, not the least of them 
the plumose N. elegantissima compacts, 
N. graclllima, a less densely plumose N. 
Marshalli compacts, and one of the most 
useful of its class, together with that hard- 
looking pair of dwarf-habited sorts, N. 
Drueryi and N. Scotti, leathery replicas in 
miniature of the typical kind which at any 
season, and not least in high summer¬ 
time, are so admirably suited for adorn¬ 
ing sitting-room or small conservatory. 
Lycopodium japonicum and Pteris Childsl 
were also good. Named Antirrhinums in¬ 
cluded Canary Bird, Orange King, and 
Nelrose (pink). Messrs. Allwood Brothers 
contributed Carnations and Pinks. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

No vegetables were shown, the only ex¬ 
hibit of fruit being that from Messrs. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. Plum 
Oullin’s Golden Gage was very fine, other 
Plums including Czar, Early Orleans, and 
Red and Yellow Myrobalan. Beauty of 
Bath Apple was grand, while dishes of 
White Transparent, Rev. W. Wilks, Glad¬ 
stone, Maidstone Favourite, and Lord Suf- 
field were also included. A few dishes of 
Pears, too, were shown. 

A complete list, of the awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


BEES. 

BEE NOTES. 

In some quarters there have been wild re¬ 
ports that bees are in imminent danger of 
starvation. These the P.oard of Agricul¬ 
ture are not disposed to endorse, though 
the Board’s advisers think that in certain 
districts it will be necessary to start arti¬ 
ficial feeding somewhat earlier than usual, 
and so make sure of saving the bees. To 
this end the Board of Agriculture has 
made arrangements with the Sugar Con¬ 
troller that bond-flde beekeepers shall be 
supplied, at the earliest possible date, with 
10 lbs. of sugar per hive for feeding pur¬ 
poses. Beekeepers, therefore, should com¬ 
municate with their local associations or 


the Horticultural Commissioners of the 
county. Though 10 lbs. per hive is some¬ 
times considered little enough, yet it is, 
after all, 2 lbs. more than the amount 
originally granted. If the hive be a strong 
one, and one which has not been forced— 
of which practice I disapprove, because it 
necessitates artificial feeding—this latter 
quantum of 10 lbs. ought to be sufficient to 
carry such a stock through the winter into 
early spring, before the time for stimula¬ 
tive feeding comes on. 

This matter of feeding reminds me of a 
very remarkable case of recovery from 
disease I have come across here in Mull. 
In a very restricted area of about 100 
square yards, what I conclude from data 
provided to be I. of W. wiped out some 
twelve or so stocks of bees, all kept 
carefully. Within this small area, how¬ 
ever, one colony survived, which I have 
been to see. This is what I found. The 
hive was nearly completely hidden by 
Brambles and other rough growth, Grass 
and weeds also enjoying the wildest riot, 
under and around. It was facing due 
north, in the untidiest garden one could 
possibly meet with, and in a situation 
more damp than most gardens could pro¬ 
vide. The alighting board was filthy with 
a mixture of green and dark yellow. The 
front of the hive, however, was easily 
“ one up ” on everything else. It was 
covered so extensively with that nasty 
yellow substance, which is the sure sign 
of I. of W., that it might have been laid 
on purposely with a feather and left to 
dry. The sight exceeded my imagination 
of what the front of a hive thoroughly 
diseased could look like. I elicited the 
fact that in May last the bees were con¬ 
gregated In groups all about the ground 
in front of the hive, and crawling every¬ 
where. The owner just took a handful of 
“ brown sugar,” pressed it together, put 
it on the brood frames, and then left the 
hive. Now, in August, those bees are 
working as strongly as I would wish to 
see any bees. They come out, and, with¬ 
out hesitation, dart off into the air. The 
returning bees fly straight for the alight¬ 
ing board and crowd the entrance, which 
was only 2 inches wide, almost to a de¬ 
gree of blocking it entirely. I have sel¬ 
dom seen bees so strong and so numerous 
in one hive. I ought to add, too, that the 
day of my visit was not i>articularly 
warm, nor the time of day particularly 
favourable to bee flight. 

Here is a bee puzzle for someone to try 
to solve. Had the brown sugar, put on 
raw, anything to do with the cure and re¬ 
covery of this stock? I should say that 
this beekeeper broke every recognised 
canon of the industry. His neighbours, 
on the contrary, kept every law which we 
suppose makes for successful beekeeping— 
cleanliness, dry situation, S. or S.E. 
aspect, etc.—and yet lost every bee. I 
repeat the query, “ Was the brown sugar 
the cure? ” Nothing can justify, and no 
one can approve or defend, the dirty, un¬ 
tidy condition in which these surviving 
bees are living, and also doing well. Is 
it a case of luck? Of my visits to other 
beekeepers in this lovely, wild Isle of Mull 
I must speak in another article. Let me 
at once say that, except for the above 
unique instance, I have found bees well 
cared for and cleanly kept. 

B. R. II. 


8ugar for bees. —The Board of Agricul¬ 
ture have arranged for the supply of sugar 
this season to bee-keepers for the purpose 
of feeding their bees. The necessary 
forms of application can be obtained from 
the local authorities. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY AT MESSRS. 

SUTTON’S. 

Quite a number of Interesting events was 
crowded into a happy summer’s afternoon 
at Cintra Fields on Wednesday last. The 
-partners in the firm of Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons—Messrs. A. W. Sutton, J.P., Leonard 
G. Sutton, J.P., Martin H. F. Sutton, 

J. P., and E. P. F. Sutton—extended al 
fresco hospitality to the members of the 
staff, their wives and sweethearts, and the 
occasion was marked by great good feeling 
and at times enthusiasm. The weather 
was all that could be desired. Tents were 
provided, at which lunch and tea were 
served. A programme of sports was ar¬ 
ranged (Chairman, Mr. W. J. Brown; 
Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Leaver ; General 
Secretaries, Mr. A. H. Shorter and Mr. 
W. C. Chesterman). 

Mr. C. Lcrvejoy acted as Secretary of the 
Horticultural Section. It has been the 
custom for years for Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons to encourage those with gardens and 
allotments of their own to send in ex¬ 
hibits, but this was the first time the show 
had taken place since 1914. Further, there 
were exhibits of war trophies, photo¬ 
graphs and curiosities from many war 
fronts—and Sutton’s men seem to have 
been at most of them. Also, there was an 
exhibition of amateur photography, which 
seems to be much in favour. After the 
tea, which was served to some 900 persons, 
the head of the firm, Mr. A. W. Sutton, 
gave an address, and he was followed by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Cockburn, 

K. C.M.G. (at one time Prime Minister of 
South Australia), who spoke In an uplift¬ 
ing strain on “ Divine and Human Handi¬ 
craft.” 

It is pleasing to recall that Messrs. Sut¬ 
ton and Sons (established 1800, and car¬ 
ried on since then without a break by mem¬ 
bers of the 8ame honoured family) have 
always had the most harmonious relations 
with their staff. Some 200 of their workers 
joined the colours, and no doubt during 
the war it was difficult, for various 
reasons, to carry on, seeing that the firm 
has a hundred acres of trial ground con¬ 
stantly under observation. We grieve to 
odd that Mr. Leonard Sutton lost four of 
his sons in the war. Altogether the Royal 
Seed Establishment undoubtedly did real 
national service during a time of trial, and 
the rejoicings of Wednesday last bore tes¬ 
timony to the fact that nlfwere glad and 
thankful that normal times had returned. 

In his address, Mr. A. W. Sutton spoke 
warmly of the visit which the King and 
Queen paid to their establishment last 
year. He referred to the harmony which 
existed among them, and, as the*present 
heads of departments had joined them as 
boys and grown up under his chairman¬ 
ship, he wished to encourage the youngest 
present to qualify for high positions and 
responsibilities in the future. No business 
could flourish by having merely able heads 
of departments. There must be loyal co¬ 
operation and diligence on the part of all. 
Success was due to united effort, everyone 
doing his best. He thanked God for that 
day, for the lessons of the past, and the 
security which our country now enjoyed. 

Sir J. A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., in a 
happy vein, dwelt upon the value of labour 
—labour of hand and brain—and said he 
regarded such w r ork as they were doing as 
fraught with the highest joys and the 
highest usefulness to the world. They' 
were working with God to produce an 
abundance of beautiful things necessary 
for the welfare of the race. He illus¬ 
trated his remarks by various quotations 
from sacred and classical sources, pointing 
out that God’s work was always perfect. 
However closely exarmThcd by £hfs mjpro- 
Digitized by VjOO 



scope, it revealed no defects, but only fur 
ther wonders. He urged that In these 
times of unrest we should not quarrel, 
but try to understand each other and help 
each other, and not sacrifice our national 
freedom because of prejudices on either 
side. His speech was warmly applauded 
Mr. Leonard Sutton and Mr Brown 
(head of the foreign department) also 
spoke. After tea the sports were resumed, 
and later prizes were distributed. The 
Reading Temperance Prize Band rendered 
a pleasing selection of music during the 
day. 

We would like to mention an interesting 
stand by Mr. E. J. Dore, showing diseases 
and Insects affecting flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables, with suggested remedies, and 
a collection of cultivated and wild flowers 
of most value to beekeepers. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons have some fine 
new things in preparation, but there Is 
some little difficulty in describing them 
fully until they are actually on the mar¬ 
ket. Mr. Giles did, however, mention to 
us their new V.C. Pea, growing up to S 
Inches long, well packed, produced in 
doubles, and of fine sweet flavour ; also a 
dwarf early Bean, growing as large and 
fine as Canadian Wonder. 

Mr. Eady deserves a word of thanks for 
the courtesies he showed to visitors from 
a distance. John Nayler. 

GOHKESPOHDEHCE. 

MARTS AID FLOWIBB. 

Feeding Asparagus (M. L.).— The feed¬ 
ing of Asparagus should begin immediately 
the cutting is finished. This may be met 
by occasional soakings of liquid manure or 
by sprinkling at the rate o-f 2 ozs. to the 
souia.re yard of superphosphate and salt. 
Thais manure seems to suit the Asparagus 
'.veil; indeed, there are few crops it does 
not suit. The better the stems of the 
Asparagus are nourished, the finer the pro¬ 
duce will be next season, and where grow¬ 
ing in a very exposed place or in any posi¬ 
tion where the stems are Likely to fall 
about, these should be supported in some 
way. A few Pea stakes thrust into the 
bed at the time cutting is relinquished foi 
the season is a good protection, and stout 
stakes at intervals of 6 feet, with a line of 
tar string all round, are an additional sup¬ 
port. Seed-bearing is weakening, and if 
time can be spared a little of this should 
be removed by taking the side branches off 
with a knife. Anything, in short, that can 
be done now to ease the plants and enrich 
the beds _ where they are growing will he 
well repaid by the increased sdze -and earli¬ 
ness of the crop next season. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the white Jasmine (L. F. 

7j vans ).—The white Jasmine will strike 
from cuttings put firmly in the open ground 
during the autumn months. The cuttings 
should bo formed of the current year’s 
shoots, rejecting the tender upper portion. 

If a close frame is at hand, they may he 
put in at any season, but root quickest 
during the summer. For insertion in the 
open ground, the cuttings may be from 9 
inches to 12 inches long—three parts of 
this must be buried in the soil. Under 
glass, they may be smaller. 

Rhododendrons, trees, and alpines 
(Alfred Ledger). —The height of the trees 
for the purpose named would be more or 
less optional, though if periodically thinned 
and some cut down it might be limited to 
from 12 feet to 20 feet. Top during autumn 
and winter. If the Rhododendrons are re¬ 
quired as game cover only, any common 
sorts would do; indeed, R. ponticum is 
generally considered one of the very few 
plants that game will not touch. A like 
remark applies to the Azaleas—that is to 
say, the commoner of each would suffice, 
while any of the mollis, Ghent, r^stica, 


ami occidental is forms would do quite 
w f eil. As to the rock plants, if you avoid 
the Pink tribe, which pheasants and part¬ 
ridges will practically clear off, many free- 
growing things could be planted—Rock 
Roses, Oistus, Berber is Wilsoni, Cyfcisus 
pneeox, Cotoneaster horizontalis, C. myrti- 
folia, C. microphvlla, and C. adpresaa. 
Just what o-f the rock plants w T ould be most 
suitable could l>est Ire determined on tho 
spot with knowledge of the immediate sur¬ 
roundings. The shrubs could be obtained 
from any of the Bag shot or Woking spe¬ 
cialists in these plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soot In tho garden (IF. IF.).—We know 
of no crops grown in tho garden that do not 
benefit from applications of soot. Whilst 
very destructive to slugs and other pests, 
it does not injure the foliage if coated with 
it for a short time. Of course, coating 
leafage with it as fogs do far a long time 
docs harm. To all vegetable crops it is 
most helpful. It may bo dusted oyer the 
ground and be forked in before crops are 
sowmi or planted, while it may be sprinkled 
freely over or amongst growing crops and 
be hoed in with good results. Soot-water 
makes excellent liquid manure, and may he 
used freely in the ea*e of all growing 
crops. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

F. A. IF.—Your Tomatoes and Vines 
liave been attacked by the white fly, the 
only remedy for which is fumigating with 
XL All. The Tomato plants we should not 
hesitate to put on tho fire, as they will 
never do any good. See note in next issue - 

FRIAR PARK ‘SOLD FOR £75,000. 
Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames, the river¬ 
side residence made famous by the late Sir 
Frank CrLsp, Bt.. did not reach the auction 
room, as it was sold privately a few days 
previously by Messrs. Simmons and Sons, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Lofts and 
Warner. 

We are given to understand that the 
price included a large portion of the fur- 
nituj*e in the house, and, although we do 
not know tlie actual figure, we believe it 
was in the neighbourhood of £75,000. 


N0UCE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answer* are m 
sorted in Gardening free of charge if corre 
epondents follow these rules : All communication* 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
63, Lincoln?s Inn Fields, London, W.G. t. 
Letters on business should be sera to the Pub¬ 
lisher. . The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would, 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —A# who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send finer 
examples qf each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are uw< 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where mors than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of confrere the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit —Several specimens m dfr- 
fsrent stages <fr colour and size of the earns kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many t 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We cans 
take to name onlpfmr panutiee at a time. 
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THOUGHTS AND THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 


ENGLISH AND DUTGH BULBS. 


The time has come to think of ordering 
bulbs. It is an old-time pleasure which 
we have had to forego for several years. 
All the more pleasant is it, therefore, to 
wade once again through the catalogues 
and fix upon our fancies. Not that we can 
give an entirely free rein to our desires, 
for the price columns in those said cata¬ 
logues impose a harrier that brings the 
most ardent to a halt unless the means of 
gratifying the desire be almost unlimited. 
Especially is this so in the matter of bulbs 
from Holland, which, after making 
adequate allowance for extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances, prove the shrewdness of the 
Dutchman and his determination to make 
hay while the sun shines. Without a 
further prolongation of the period of self- 
denial, which we are not at present called 
upon to contemplate, we cannot dispense 
with the Dutchman’s bulbs, but surely he 
is doing himself an irreparable injury in 
lifting his prices so high. In effect he is 
offering every inducement to our British 
growers to develop the cultivation of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, and Gladioli, 
lines which the Continental growers have 
greatly hitherto excelled in. Trials re¬ 
cently made have proved that In certain 
localities it Is povssible to grow Tulip bulbs 
in this country as capable of producing 
good blooms as those usually Imported, 
though perhaps the bulbs may not be so 
large, but that still leaves out the 
Hyacinth, the Crocus, and the early- 
flowering Gladioli, and thus we are 
brought back to the fact that we have to 
import these or go without them. I pre¬ 
sume no one is sufficiently heroic to take 
that course, but I do think that most of 
us will curtail our orders for these and 
make a freer use of those English-grown 
bulbs that are as suitable and satisfactory 
In their way. There can be no question 
whatever that the whole of the Narcissus 
family can be, and, Indeed, Is, as well 
grown in our native soil as in any bulb- 
prodneing country under the sun. As a 
family It leaves the Hyacinth far behind, 
for whereas one might, with luck, get a 
month’s pleasure from the Hyacinth in the 
open garden, the Narcissi, in one form or 
another, are with us from March till the 
end of May. Even the Tulip can scarcely 
equal this, for though it lingers equally 
late it does not appear so early. 

If we come from the open garden to cul¬ 
ture under glass (and most of us possefw a 
little glass nowadays), then the Narcissi 
are pre-eminent, for, beginning with the 
Paper White in November, they nan be had 
,n (ftfoad re¬ 


cord, and one which very few families can 
outdo. Let it not be thought for a moment 
that I would banish the gaudier bulbs from 
the garden. We cannot do without their 
rich, bright colouring. As well deprive the 
summer of its Roses as the spring of its 
Tulips and Hyacinths—nay, rather; the 
summer is rich in colour; the spring time 
would be poor indeed, for outside these 
bulbs there is little of richness. So, then, 

I take up my bulb catalogue without any 
qualms as to my actual selections, but with 
a fixed determination as to quantities. In 
my selection there must be Hyacinths, 
white, red, rose, dark and light bluer-some 
for pots, others for the flower-beds—not 
used sparingly, but massed in small lots. 
Tulips there must' be. Early-flowering, 
such as Van Thols, chrysolora, Cottage 
Maid; Later , such as L’Innocence, 
Couronne d’Or, Keizer Kroon, Rose 
Grisdelin, Coleur Cardinal; May-flowering : 
Golden Crown, macrospeila, Parrots, 
PIcotee, and Inglescombe Pink; Darwins: 
Clara Butt, Beauty, Fire King, Flambeau, 
Roxana, White Queen. Crocuses in the 
ordinary varieties must, of course, be 
given their place, the yellow, blue, white, 
and striped. The Narcissi offer tre¬ 
mendous variety, and must perforce be all 
English grown because their importation 
is very properly prohibited. We can begin 
with the Tenby Daffodil and go on in rota¬ 
tion with Princeps, Golden Spur, Primo, 
Grand Monarque, Barri, the Leedsi sec¬ 
tion, ornatus, Empress, Emperor, with 
many other choice and very elegant varie¬ 
ties intervening that appeal to their par¬ 
ticular fanciers. 

Space forbids detailed reference to vari¬ 
ous other bulbs, such as Chionodoxa, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, and, indeed, there can 
be no need for me to urge their claims. 
What I do want to say In conclusion is, 
that having emerged quite clearly and 
freed ourselves of the terrible incubus of 
war, we are justified in planning our 1920 
gardens not only up to pre-war standards, 
but something in advance even of those. 
Many of us have memories that will en¬ 
dear our gardens to us more than ever; 
memories that only in the garden can find 
visible expression. There only can an out¬ 
let be found for those feelings that are 
sadly sweet and altogether too deep for 
oral relief. Those who have gone, but 
whom in spirit we can see, and whose 
footsteps we still fondly imagine, would 
not that gloom and sadness should mark 
their absence. Their lives were laid down 
that our land should remain inviolate, that 
we remain free, and we owe it to them, 
after a due season of mourning, that w T e 
make the best of what they defended and 
keep their memories green, not in Cypress, 
but in flower; not in gloom, but in bright¬ 
ness; not in sorrow, but in pride and 
gratitude. F. J. F. 


Notes of the Week. 


The night-scented Stock (Matthlola 
bicornis).—This annual has .little or no 
attraction, and scarcely is noticed by day, 
but when the sun has set then the fragrant 
flowers make their presence felt. As a 
night-scented flower there are few to excel 
it.— Townsman. 

Calceolaria polyrrhiza.— I am never tired 
of this dainty little Calceolaria, with its 
bright golden-yellow flowers on fl-inch or 
8-inch stems. It is happy in a somewhat 
moist and shady place, where it will run 
about freely and soon form a good clump 
in loamy or peaty ©oil. It is very free- 
flowering, coming into bloom in early July. 
—N. L. 

Llatrls squarrosa.— This is, perhaps, the 
best type and attains to a height of 2 feet 
or thereby, while its light purple spikes 
remain attractive over a considerable 
period. Plants succeed In ordinary gar¬ 
den soil and are increased by division. 
Other useful varieties are L. spicata, L. 
elegans, and L. pumila.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Hemerocallis fulva cypriana. —One of 

the newer Day Lilies, this species has done 
well in ordinary, rather dry soil. The 
habit Is neat and compact, the broad 
foliage being carried more upright than 
that of the type. The plants have flowered 
profusely, the blooms being large and of a 
rich buff-brown, or coppery-brick, con¬ 
spicuously lined with a broad yellow rav. 
— J. 

Figs In Hants.— I wonder whether any 
of your readers can beat my record in 
Figs—eo far they have ranged In weight 
from ozs. to ozs. (weighed on a 
letter-weighing machine)? This last Fig 
was 10 inches round. I am still gathering, 
and the sizes are within the two given. 
The tree is a very large and high standard 
one about 25 feet.—E. Napier, Catisfield 
Cottage, Fareham, Hants. 

Geranium Robertlanum album.— The 
white form of the Herb Robert is a dainty 
little thing and single plants of it look 
very pretty dotted about in the rock gar¬ 
den. It has one bad fault, in that it 
scatters its seeds all over the place, and 
every one of them seems to germinate. So 
very prolific is it that I have been obliged 
to try and exterminate it, which is a pity, 
for it makes a pretty little picture.—N. L. 

Achillea fillpendulina Parker’s var.— A 
large round bed on the lawn filled with 
this is very handsome now, and will con¬ 
tinue In beauty for some week©, the flowers 
being very long-lasting. It pays for good 
cultivation, and it is worth while pre¬ 
paring the bed by incorporating a fair pro¬ 
portion of cow manure with the soil, as I 
find this Achillea is a hungry subject and 
likes plenty of feeding.—O. C. C. 

Arctostaphylos Uva Ursl.— 'This Is a neat 
little trailing shrub which likes a rather 
moist position and looks very well both In 
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the spring when its clusters of pink" 
Arbutus-like flowers are open, and later on 
when they are succeeded by the bright red 
berries, which show up well against the 
dark glossy foliage. It grows quite well 
in my London garden in a sunny position 
In damp peaty soil.— North London. 

Dl an thus monspeaaulanus.— The colour 
of the flowers of this Pink is not so 
pleasing as that of some, having a I 
suspicion of magenta In it, but the flowers | 
are so prettily fringed and the plant is so j 
free-flowering and good-tempered and, 
withal, of neat habit, that I have got quite 
fond of it. Moreover, it comes into flower 
when many of the Dianthus are getting 
over, and so is more welcome than, per¬ 
haps, it would otherwise be. Like so many 
of Its family, it does best in a warm and 
dry situation, and is easily Increased 
either from seed or cuttings.—N. L. 

Sanvltalia procumbens.— There are two 
forms of this useful annual—single- 
flowered and double-flowered. The single 
form is that most frequently seen, but S. 
procumbens fl.-pl. is the more preferable 
variety. In the latter the blooms are of a 
dear and distinct yellow, while those of 
the single form have a black or dark 
purple eye. Either, however, is very at¬ 
tractive alike for beds and borders, and S. 
procumbens has been used effectively in 
window-boxes. A hardy annual, seeds 
may be sown in March or April for pro¬ 
viding a display In summer and autumn.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Veronica Teuorium Trehane.— I am not 

very fond of golden-leaved plants, but 
many people are, and to such this yellow¬ 
leaved Speedwell would appeal. It cer¬ 
tainly makes quite a striking cushion of 
bright colour in the rock garden in June, 
but to me it always seems out of place In 
its surroundings, nor do I find the com¬ 
bination of its blue flowers with Its yellow 
foliage at all pleasing. That, of course, is 
all a matter of taste, and a neighbour of 
mine who saw it was quite charmed with 
it and delighted to carry away with him a 
good half of the clump. It does well in a 
sunny position.—0. O. C. 

Hypericum Hooksrlaitum.— Shrubby St. 
John’s Worts are always welcome at this 
season, and the above species must be in¬ 
cluded among the best. With us it has 
done well in the half shade of woodland, 
though flowering would be probably more 
profuse in fully open situations. It bears 
a close resemblance to H. patulum, the 
corolla being a rich yellow, large, flat, and 
of good texture, but the leaves are smaller, 
the stems scarcely so red and the habit of 
growth denser and more bushy. H. 
Hookerianum is a little tender (hence the 
planting under trees), but it springs 
readily from the base if injured. It comes 
from the Himalayas and is also known as 
H. obiongifolium. 


Sedum oregonum. —There is no more 
beautiful Sedum than this in the late sum¬ 
mer. Though its round, fleshy leaves and 
short stems are a dull green earlier in the 
season, they gradually assume in August 
a fine crimson, which in the “ splendens ” 
form becomes a gorgeous blood-red. Add 
to this the brilliant, glistening gold of the 
flower-clusters, which are raised just 
above the crimson mat, and you have a 
patch of colour equal to anything the rock 
garden affords at any season. The nature 
of the Roil and position appear to have 
some influence upon the colouring of this 
species, plants growing in poor, stony 
ground with full exposure usually giving 
richer tints than those in better soil.—N. 
Wales. 


The Alpine Aster 

Digitize 


’^?b^»yhcig |^given 


a partially shaded position where the soil 
is of a loamy nature. Aster alpinus is a 
dwarf species forming sturdy tufts, and 
attains a height of 6 inches or 9 inches. 
The Daisy-shaped flowers, produced in 
June, are of a bright purple and about 
2 inches in diameter. Owing to the con¬ 
tinued drought this delightful Aster has 
not been so fine this season, but in a normal 
period it is certainly one of the gems of 
the rock garden, and ought to be repre¬ 
sented by several patches. In addition to 
the type there is a number of good varie¬ 
ties, such as albus (white), roseus (bright 
rose-pink), ruber (deep rose), himalaicus 
(deep blue), and subcoeruleus (a lovely 
shade of blue). Propagation is effected by 
division In spring or autumn.—W. B. 

Acanthus mollis.- The Acanthus is not 
grown nearly so much as its merits 
warrant. It is of the easiest culture in 
any good soil either in sun or in partial 
shade, its fine glossy dark green foliage 
being always striking. The flower-stems, 
which are 2 feet or 3 feet or more in length, 
are very handsome, although the colouring 
is quiet. One very good point about them 
is that they last in good condition for a 
long time—several weeks—without be¬ 
ginning to look shabby or leggy as so many 
flower-spikes do when the lowest blooms 
begin to go off. I have been surprised to 
find how many people are not familiar 
with this species, which has been in culti¬ 
vation for such a long time. It certainly 
makes a very decorative group in the 
border and deserves a conspicuous position. 
—N. L. 

The 8hamroek Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis).—I have failed to get this estab¬ 
lished in places where one would like It to 
grow, while in some out-of-the-way corner 
it has grown splendidly. When in Dar¬ 
jeeling two years ago I explored a number 
of the hills in the district, and at 8,000 feet 
elevation I found the Shamrock Pea grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly, and a mass of its beautiful 
azure-blue flowers. It was in a partially 
shaded position, and the water was 
trickling among the roots. Around Dar¬ 
jeeling the annual rainfall is a heavy one, 
and the hills are often enveloped In mists, 
so it is rather puzzling why it should often 
die in this country during the winter. The 
Clover-like leaves rise about 3 inches 
above the ground, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in quantity during the summer. 
Where a suitable damp, sheltered position 
can be found it should certainly be planted, 
and once it becomes established it is very 
free-growing, quickly covering a large 
space.—T. W. B. 

Ross Vlotor Hugo. —Is there anything 
among rich red Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
to surpass this old favourite in the com¬ 
bined Intensity of its colour and rfch per¬ 
fume? If so, its praises should be sung 
by all. By some Victor Hugo is said to 
be insufficiently full, though a handsome 
bowl of its flowers I recently saw was not 
only excellent In this respect, the fold- 
back of the petals rendered It Imposing to 
boot. It is, however, the vivid crimson 
velvet colour and fine fragrance which 
appeal, and, so far as I know, nothing 
among H.P.’s surpasses it in these re¬ 
spects. Flower flatness, owing to short¬ 
ness of petal, probably is a weakness with 
the hypercritical, but such niceties rarely 
trouble the ordinary grower. Its roundly 
formed leaflets are very firm-textured and 
practically mildew-proof. In flowering, 
too, it Is continuous. A matter of im¬ 
portance, however, is that It must be ac¬ 
corded generous treatment in order to get 
the best results.—E. J. 

Sweet Pea novelties.— Messrs. Andrew 
Ireland and Hitchcock, Marks Tey, were 


the exhibitors of two new Sweet Peas on 
July 29th last, each of which gained an 
Award of Merit. They were named Mar¬ 
ket Pink and Mascott’s White respectively, 
and both are full of promise. Market Pink 
is a handsome large-flowered variety 
possessed of the vigorous habit and style 
of growth of Constance Oliver, for years 
one of the most popular of these flowers. 
That now referred to is of a richer pink, 
and the cream ground more pronounced, a 
combination that will stand It In good 
stead both with exhibitors and market 
men. The flowers, too, are finely waved 
and arrest attention by reason of their at¬ 
tractiveness. Mascott’a White, the other 
variety named, is sure to become a stan¬ 
dard sort since, while good white Sweet 
Peas are fairly numerous, few are 
possessed of the combined solidity, tex¬ 
ture, and purity of that under review, 
even when the high cultural excellence In 
which it was presented was taken Into 
account.— Visitor. 

Osmunda regal Is crlstata.— One comes 
across remarkable plants occasionally in 
unexpected places, and much the finest 
example I have ever seen of the above was 
noted recently in Mr. Cornhill’s garden at 
Byfleet. To readers of Gardening the 
veteran hardy planteman named is well 
known, though, so far as I remember, he 
has never said aught about this giant plant 
of the crested Royal Fern. Its dimensions 
are approximately 6 feet in height, and, 
as I saw it in June, about 8 feet in dia¬ 
meter. To-day it might be even more than 
this, since in the month named the fullest 
frond development of the plant would not 
have been reached. The example, being in 
light soil and away from moisture, makes 
it all the more remarkable still. In the 
wild state in cool woodland places or with 
moisture within reach the height given 
above would, for the typical species, not 
be unusual, while in the variety referred 
to in which there is a certain contraction 
of the growth the case is different, so that 
the dimensions given could only have re¬ 
sulted after many years.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Pears in London. —Except In the case of 
two or three varieties I have not found the 
Pear crop a good one this season. There 
are many fine old Pear-trees in this neigh¬ 
bourhood which, in favourable seasons, 
carry heavy crops of good-sized fruit, but 
I doubt whether some of the trees have yet 
fully recovered from the tremendous crops 
which they carried in 1917, crops so heavy 
that in several cases boughs as thick as a 
man’s arm broke from the weight of fruit. 
In my own garden Jargonelle is cropping 
pretty well this year, as it usually does 
here, and Marie Louise has a very heavy 
crop, so much so as to require severe 
thinning. The tree is a standard of good 
size and scarcely ever fails to do well. It 
is, in my opinion, one of the best Pears, of 
good size, flavour excellent, and of much 
better keeping qualities than many, and 
with me, at any rate, a regular cropper. 
Louise Bonne I find very uncertain, and it 
rarely carries a heavy crop. Pitmaston 
Duchess has hardly any fruit this year. 
Conference has a fair crop, and this is 
pretty reliable here. Doyenne du Comice 
is Irregular here.—W. O., Clapton. 

Carmlchaella australis.— Experience as 
yet is young concerning this decidedly 
interesting if not very attractive Legumi- 
nose shrub, which also is one of the plants 
now in flower. It is also of a freer growth 
and more graceful and diffuse habited than 
the only other member of the genus that I 
know and which I have under the name 
of C. Eyrei. This latter, with me, is a 
scrubby bush 6 inches or so high, and has 
made but little progress during the last 
decade. The '-'•iji'ject bt this note forme 
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more or less fan-shaped branches of 
flattened stems on which occur the small 
and not very conspicuous leaves of, 
usually, five tiny leaflets. The small Pea¬ 
shaped flowers are purplish, striated, with 
white keel and produced seven to ten in 
closely-arranged axillary clusters. It is 
not the plant to interest those who only see 
beauty in big things and glaring colours, 
though it might fascinate not a few of 
those who are ever attracted by the more 
unusual types of vegetable life, particu¬ 
larly so when to such is wedded the 
prodigality of blossoming possessed by the 
species now under review.— B. H. Jenkins. 

£sculus parviflora.— This Chestnut is 
quite distinct from other species by reason 
of its shrubby habit, for it is the excep¬ 
tion to find a plant with a single trunk, Its 
natural habit being to form numerous 
branches from a common root-stock or to 
spread in width by sucker growths until 
it forms a mass several yards across. A 
well-developed specimen is imposing, for 
It may be 10 feet or 12 feet high and 15 


as far a9 possible for the Coral Spot fun¬ 
gus Is liable to seriously injure wounded 
branches; in fact, that Is the worst enemy 
to which the plant is exposed. Should any 
branches be removed the wounds should 
be at once protected by a coat of tar. 
Propagation is by division or layers, seeds 
being rarely ripened in this country. It 
belongs to the section of the genus some¬ 
times called Pavia, and is occasionally met 
with under the name of Pavla macro- 
stachya.—D. 


HOSES. 

ROSA MOYESI. 

This Rose, which from its uncommon 
colour—a distinct shade of dark red—at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention when 
given an Award of Merit In 1908 by the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society and a first-class certificate on 
June 20th, 1915, has proved a vigorous 


knowing this we cannot give you a useful 
or satisfactory answer. Roses of almost 
every sort may be grown in pots from the 
so-called Baby Polyantha sorts in those 
5 inches across to the larger and more 
robust-growing Ramblers in pots of 12 
inches diameter. Many hundreds of 
thousands of Teas, “ H.T.’e,” and 
“ H.P.’s ” are also grown in pots for mar¬ 
ket work under glass. If, therefore, you 
will write us again and say for what pur¬ 
pose the plants are needed we shall then 
be in a position to give you the selection 
suited to your requirements.] 

The ugliness of Rambler Roses.— Yes, 
they can be ugly, the best of them. In the 
first flush of their sheaves of blossom they 
are delightful, the greatest acquisition of 
recent years, we all feel and say. They 
are so useful, too. Any odd corner, old 
tree, arch, shed, or even a dilapidated 
pump may be made beautiful by means of 
Lady Gay, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Godiva, 
or Hiawatha. For a time they continue To 
afford delight, and then the change comes. 



Rosa Moyesi, 


feet to 20 feet in diameter. The large and 
handsome leaves are composed of five or 
seven leaflets, the larger ones being 9 
Inches long and 4 inches wide. The flower¬ 
ing time is August, and at that period each 
shoot is terminated by an erect panicle of 
white flowers, the finer panicles being 12 
inches long and 3$ inches wide. It is a 
native of the South-eastern United States 
and was introduced nearly 150 years ago. 
Although it has been known for so long a 
period, however, it cannot be regarded as 
a well-known shrub, well developed speci¬ 
mens being uncommon. As it succeeds 
under a variety of conditions It might well 
be planted more extensively than at pre¬ 
sent, for once established It gives little 
further trouble and continues to grow and 
flower well for many years. The best re¬ 
sults are obtained by planting it in mod¬ 
erately good loamy soil, although well- 
developed specimens can be grown in sandy 
loam. Pruning is rarely necessary except 
when a little shapLn'g’ T ma,y be xdqu^red, 
and itllls better to l ^vri jjjs. ut jlgpptatned 


grower. It develops into a fine bush from 
6 feet to 10 feet in height, and bears large 
bottle-shaped, scarlet fruits. The distinct 
tone of colour of the flowers should render 
it of considerable value to the hybridist. 
It was first found by Mr. A. E. Pratt on 
the Thibetan frontier at an elevation of 
10,000 feet, and was introduced to cultiva¬ 
tion by Wilson. Mr. Bean 6ays of it: “ It 
is perfectly hardy, and promises to be one 
of the most attractive of wild Roses, 
especially in the unique colour of its 
flowers.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Roses In pots.—I should be 
much obliged if you would tell me if it 
would be possible to grow Roses in pots 
12$ inches wide and 10 inches deep, and 
what Roses you would recommend for the 
purpose. I should like free-flowering 
kinds.—E. O. 

[You should have stated for what pur¬ 
pose the Roses are required, as without 


It is all owing to their unfortunate habit 
of not casting their flowers as they fade, 
and there is not a more bedraggled, die- 
reputable-looking object in the garden than 
either of these fine ladies when her flowers 
are passing. Bewailing this bad quality 
in otherwise perfect Roses to a friend who 
pointed out how ugly they were in the 
twilight, as it were, of their being, he, 
being of a practical turn, suggested that it 
would be easy enough to remove the 
blemish by taking a pair of strong scissors 
and snipping off the tarnished flowers. I 
had not thought of that, but I soon set a 
youth to work on my Ramblers and he was 
not long in ridding them of their ugliness. 
Clearly, unless we resolve to do this as the 
flowers of Rambler Roses become unat¬ 
tractive they are likely to lose some of 
their popularity, Just as the Japanese 
Bamboos, because of their unfortunate 
habit of ** moulting ” in midsummer, have 
been expelled from many gardens because 
they were “ intolerable f? at such a time.— 
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IHDOOR 

EARLY SWEET PEAS UNDER GLASS. , 
Popular with all, and never more bo than 
when they are early, those whose business 
it is to provide suitable flowers for cutting 
from the end of April onwards have hi 
Sweet Peas flowers that are in every way 
suitable for all forms of indoor decoration. 
Their wide popularity is a true indication 
of their easy culture, and If the grower 
will bear this in mind in his desire to ob¬ 
tain early blooms under glass he will not 
cause himself unnecessary work by being 
over-fastidious. The nature of the plant 
is such that it will not stand coddling, and 
only during the very worst weather in the 
early part of the year is it necessary to 
employ fire-heat, as the more naturally 
they are grown the better will be the re¬ 
sults. Autumn-sown plants are undoubtedly 
to be preferred for mild forcing, and a 
suitable time to sow is during the latter 
part of August or the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber. Seeing that the plants are to pass 
the winter in their seed-pots it is best to 
provide them with a fair amount of room, 
and five or six seeds In a 5-inch pot are 
sufficient. Let the pots be clean and 
moderately drained, employing a rather 
stiff loam if possible, lightened with a little 
leaf-mould and lime-rubble. Press the 
mixture into the pots firmly, and after 
sowing see that it is kept moist to hasten 
germination. It is essential that sturdy 
growth be encouraged throughout the win¬ 
ter, a cold frame being the best place for 
them, for in this they can be freely venti¬ 
lated and the lights removed entirely in 
favourable weather. Early in the year the 
house in which they are to flower is the 
best place for them. 

The method of growing them depends on 
the convenience at the grower’s disposal. 
If a cool span-roofed house is available 
they may be planted out In prepared 
trenches down the path-sides, or they may 
be potted into large pots with equally good 
results. In either case prepare a good 
compost of roughly-chopped loam four 
parts, to one of well-decayed manure, add¬ 
ing sufficient lime-rubble to keep the whole 
porous. There is no advantage to be 
gained in using quick-acting fertilisers at 
this stage, such are better applied in 
liquid form later on, but a little bone-meal, 
being more of a lasting nature, is bene¬ 
ficial. Provide plenty of drainage in both 
cases, and in planting make the soil quite 
firm, and avoid overcrowding the plants. 
For some weeks very careful watering will 
be necessary, as the roots run far more 
freely with the soil rather on the dry side. 
The day temperature of the house should 
be kept at about 50 degs. In the absence of 
sun-heat, and until March little or no 
damping down is necessary. From then, 
however, it becomes necessary to give 
every encouragement to the plants by 
taking advantage of all bright days to 
spray the plants frequently overhead and 
to create a growing atmosphere by damp¬ 
ing down twice a day, always doing this 
early enough in the afternoon to allow the 
moisture to be dried up before nightfall. 
Ventilate as freely as possible at all times, 
but avoid creating draughts. The roots 
will require more water as the sun gains 
power, and when the flower-buds begin to 
appear and onwards they must never be 
allowed to become dry or bud-dropping will 
follow. Feeding may commence just be¬ 
fore the buds show colour, and should be 
continued right through the season. In 
addition to the approved fertilisers weak 
doses of nitrate of- soda at Intenvals of a 
fortnight are beiteflclal.i MqaU jof sup¬ 
porting the growths 1 should^e adopted 


PliflHTS. 

I early, and foT most varieties training them 
to the single stem will be found most suit¬ 
able. F. J. T. 


IMPROVING THE GBSNERA. 
Many of us grow the Gloxinia, but very 
few its relative, the Gesnera. Yet it is a 
flowering plant of delightful habit, com¬ 
mands admiration wherever well grown, 
and invariably makes a person desire its 
purchase. The Gesnera is not a novelty. 
It is a very old plant. Many of the 
Gesneras have flowers of an attractive 
colour. Others in which the colours are 
all mixed and mottled are not so attrac¬ 
tive. It will thus be readily seen that to 
produce varieties of fixed colours is a 
valuable and desirable work. To do this is 
not purely a matter of hybridising, but of 
selection. It 1s simply necessary to Im¬ 
prove the variety by caring for the best 
seedlings, keep them Immune from pollina¬ 
tion by other varieties, and systematically 
collect the seeds. Apart from selection, 
however, there is an opportunity to im¬ 
prove the Gesnera by hybridisation. Were 
this work undertaken seriously many good 
hybrids would likely be produced. There 
are now a few splendid yellow and red 
flowered varieties, but few other definite 
colours. There is no pure white, perhaps 
not a good pink, all having yellow or 
speckled throats in the corolla. The seed 
of the Gesnera will ripen during early 
spring, and may be sown in May. The 
seedlings will flower during November, if 
well grown, and thus quickly give the 
grower an idea of what he has produced. 
The full beauty of the plants will not de¬ 
velop until the second year, and for this 
he must wait.— Gardeners' Chronicle of 
America. 


CORREAS. 

A note In a recent Issue of Gardenino 
reminds me of the Correas, a family which 
at one time had a certain vogue in green¬ 
houses. There are several forme of the 
Correa, the best of these having originated 
by hybridisation in our own gardens. 
Some of the finest hybrids are of rather 
delicate character, and in one garden in 
which I had charge of the plant-houses, 
and in which Correas were rather exten¬ 
sively grown, it was the practice to graft 
these weaker varieties upon the more 
robust C. alba. The latter is a strong- 
growing variety, but cannot be called, by 
any stretch of Imagination, a showy 
variety. Many, however, succeed quite 
satisfactorily when propagated by means 
of cuttings in the usual way, and If the 
plants are well attended to in their 
younger stages they soon grow into fine 
pieces. In the garden to which reference 
has been made peat entered largely into 
the compost in which Correas were grown, 
two parts of that material, one of a rather 
light loam, and one of silver sand forming 
a mixture in which the plants throve 
amazingly. Pinching Is necessary to in¬ 
duce bushy growth, and at no time must 
the young plants be allowed to become pot- 
bound. When well established it was the 
practice to stand' the pots out of doors In 
rather a shady position and where they 
were protected from rough weather. In 
September they were removed Indoors and 
bloomed freely throughout the winter. 
Some of the beet varieties are C. pulchella, 
a crimson-flowered variety and of a neat 
and naturally bushy habit; C. Brilliant, a 
hybrid, rather capricious, but bearing 
beautiful crimson blooms; C. Jardin 
d’Hiver, also a hybrid with bright red 


flowers and one of the best; C. cardinalis, 
with scarlet flowers tipped with green and 
of rather straggling habit; and C. magni¬ 
fies, a very robust grower with white 
flowers. None of these require anything 
like a high temperature, and succeed in a 
more marked degree when frost is merely 
kept at bay and damp expelled. In view 
of the fact that many plant-houses were 
shut down during the war owing to lack 
of labour, and that the scarcity and con¬ 
tinually soaring price of fuel may lead to 
the further curtailment of strictly hot¬ 
house plant cultivation, there would seem 
to be an opportunity for the revival of the 
older class of plants which are, like the 
Correas, of a showy nature, not difficult to 
manage, and which will succeed with but 
a very moderate amount of pipe-heat. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED BOUVARDIAS. 

A few unusually early blossoms of the 
double white-flowered Bouvardia Alfred 
Neuner serve to remind one of the atten¬ 
tion it attracted when it was distributed. 
This variety was the first of the double- 
flowered Bouvardias, and was sent out in 
1880 by Messrs. Nanz and Neuner, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. It originated 
as a sport from a single white-flowered 
variety, Vreelandi, also known as Davld- 
soni, of which it is a counterpart, except 
that the flowers are double. In this coun¬ 
try It proved to be a great commercial 
success. At that time I was engaged in a 
prominent nursery where everything was 
done to increase the stock as rapidly as 
possible. Plants In thumb pots ©old for 
half-a-guinea each. I increased It by the 
old-fashioned method of root cuttings, but 
this did not prove a success, as a good 
many of the plants obtained in this way 
reverted to the single-flowered form, and 
this, I afterwards learned, was the experi¬ 
ence of others. IA the year following the 
distribution of Alfred Neuner a light pink 
counterpart was distributed by the same 
firm. Pretty though it was, it never at¬ 
tained the popularity of the other, and 1 
question whether It is now in cultivation. 
The same may be said of Thomas Meehan, 
a double red flower also from the U.S.A. 
The popular variety Hogarth produced In 
1885 a double-flowered sport in the nursery 
of Messrs. Jacob Makoy and Co., Llfege, 
and was distributed under the name of 
Hogarth flore-pleno. Possessing the de¬ 
sirable attributes of Hogarth, plus double 
blossoms, it rapidly became popular, and it 
is now, with Alfred Neuner, the most 
generally grown of all the double kinds. 
Various members of this section were 
raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, notably 
flavescens flore-pleno, luteola plena, Sang 
Lorraine, Triomphe de Nancy, and Victor 
Lemoine. Another double-flowered kind 
with whose origin I am unacquainted Is 
Bridesmaid, a pink-flowered form. The 
flower-buds of this have a reddish tinge on 
the exterior quite distinct from the pink 
double-flowered President Garfield. The 
variety Bridesmaid is of good habit and 
very free-flowering. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aristolochla elegans.— The receipt for 
name of some fine flowers of this Aristo¬ 
lochla serves to remind one of the quaint 
beauty of this desirable climber. It is 
usually classed as a stove plant, but will 
succeed in an intermediate temperature. 
It Is a free but not coarse growing; 
climber, clothed with somewhat heart- 
shaped leaves, supported by slender 
petioles. The yellowish-green tube of the 
flower is shorter ! til an in many of the spe¬ 
cies. ilt suddenly (expands Into a shallow 
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cup-like bloom, ovate in shape. The 
ground colour is whitish, marked irregu¬ 
larly with reddish-brown. The markings 
get far more numerous towards the centre 
of the bloom, till around the mouth of the 
tube the flower is wholly dark-coloured. 
One great merit is that the blossoms have 
not the heavy disagreeable smell common 
to many members of the genus. This 
Aristolochia is not at all difficult to strike 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
put into pots of sandy soil, and placed in 
a close propagating case in a warm struc¬ 
ture. Plants so obtained flower freely in 
a small state, so that neat little specimens 
may be grown in pots 5 inches in diameter, 
the twining shoots trained round a few 
sticks. 


weathered ashes until growth is visible, 
when the plants may be removed to cold 
frames and introduced in batches to the 
greenhouse. Good effects may be obtained 
by using both Tulips and Roman Hya¬ 
cinths planted thickly in 10-inch pans. 

Bouvardlas. —It behoves all who have 
Bouvardias under their care to see that 
the plants have every chance to ripen the 
wood, without which one cannot expect to 
have the finest sprays of bloom. Plants , 
should now be in a frame having a 
sunny aspect, where the lights can be re¬ 
moved. The plants ought ail so to be 
assisted with stimulants. Overcrowding 
whilst in the frames must be avoided ; if 
this cannot be brought about conveniently, 
remove a few of them and provide a place 



Part of a group of Primula Littoniana. 


Bulbs.—It is only to be expected that 
bulbs—which are to be more freely ob¬ 
tained—will bring enhanced prices. Never¬ 
theless, many who have dispensed with 
them during the period of the war may 
like to have, at all events, a few for early 
work in the greenhouse or in conserva¬ 
tory. No time ought to be lost in placing 
orders for such things as Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Van Thol Tulips, and the like. As 
soon as these come to hand, let them be 
potted up without delay. Generally 
speaking, pots 5 inches or 0 inches in 
diameter are most suitable for Roman 
Hyacinths, while 4 inch pots are quite 
large enough for the Tulips. In each case 
the pots will accommodate ihrl -Jmlbs. 
After potting, pliAgeilhJ pjnr well- 


where they can stand out in the open, say 
a path, with a few ashes under them. It 
is also advisable to go over each plant and 
tie out some of the more promising shoots 
at least to neat stakes ; this will possibly 
prevent their being broken by rough winds 
or by birds. Considering that one may 
have Bouvardias in bloom most of the 
winter in a warm house, they are worth 
all the trouble one can bestow on them 
now and during the next few weeks.— 
Leahurst. 

Crassula falcata.— This, I believe, is the 
correct name of the South African succu¬ 
lent known generally in gardens as Rochea 
faleata. It forms a stout, erect stem, fur¬ 
nished with leaves curved in shape and of 
a particularly fleshy character. The 


bright red flowers are borne in large ter¬ 
minal closely-packed heads. A notable 
feature is the bright yellow anthers which 
stand out conspicuously from the red back¬ 
ground. If wet is kept from the flowers 
they will remain in an attractive state for 
a considerable time. This Crassula is a 
plant of easy propagation and culture. In 
order to increase it the mature leaves to¬ 
wards the lower part of the stem may be 
stripped off and inserted as cuttings. The 
compost prepared for their reception 
should be of a very sandy nature, say, 
equal parts of loam and silver sand. In 
inserting the leaf as a cutting it must not 
be buried too deeply in the soil, otherwise 
it may decay. As the leaf is very heavy 
it may be necessary to support it by a 
stick in order to prevent it toppling over. 
The best place for the cuttings is a light, 
sunny shelf in the greenhouse. They must 
be given just enough water to keep the 
soil slightly moist. In the winter they 
must be kept safe from frost.—K. R. W. 


Rock, Alpine & Water Gardens. 


PRIMULA LITTONIANA. 

This Primula, found by Forrest in Western 
China, is unique in the arrangement of the 
flowers and the brilliant colouring of the 
tips of the spikes. From the form of the 
spike and the flowering it suggests a Plan¬ 
tain. It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet high. 
The erect flower-stem, so well shown in the 
illustration, reaches a height of about 18 
inches, carrying at its apex a dense spike 
of small blue flowers w'hich are arranged 
closely together for a distance of 3 inches 
or 4 inches. The calyx is pink, the un¬ 
opened flower-buds showing a deeper blue 
colour than the unowned flowers. To 
realise the full beauty of this distinct 
Primula a goodly group of it should be 
made. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Calamintha alplna.— This is not a par¬ 
ticularly choice subject for the rock gar¬ 
den, but it has two or three good points to 
recommend it. It is bright and free- 
flowering, and coming in July and August 
when much of the glory of the rock gar¬ 
den has departed, its crimson flowers are 
more appreciated than they would, per¬ 
haps, be earlier in the year. Its foliage is 
sweet-scented, and it would be valuable for 
that alone. It is very hardy and accom¬ 
modating in almost any soil, and though 
it seeds about freely I never find it be¬ 
comes a nuisance. It grows to a good- 
sized plant, but does not encroach on its 
neighbours—quite unlike some other pretty 
and easily grown things.—C. C. 

Achillea tomentosa.— I am very fond of 
this little plant, it always looks so bright 
and cheerful with its soft foliage and 
crowded heads of deep yellow flowers. 
Like several of its relatives, it seems very 
impatient of damp, and is apt to go off in 
the winter. I have found this happen fre¬ 
quently when grown on the level, and it 
succeeds better with me in a dry wall. 
The chief difficulty there, however, is the 
impossibility of top-dressing it—treatment 
w T hich it seems to need every few years. 
However, it is so easily propagated by 
division that one can alw r ays keep a stock 
of young plants for renewals.—W. O. 

Echeverla secunda glauca.— Despite the 
wet winter several plants of this handsome 
succulent in an old wall have not suffered 
in the least, this being attributable to 
planting the rosettes vertically instead of 
on the flat w f here water and frost soon rot 
them. The value of established specimens 
is that they bloom much .earlier than those . 
set out in spring.—N. Wales. 
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GARDEN PESTS 

THE HORSETAIL 

(Bquisetum arvense). 

In some gardens In this locality this has 
of late become a terrible pest, and growers, 
including myself, would welcome any sug¬ 
gestion that could be made for its de¬ 
struction. A field that has been given up 
to allotments has become badly Infested, 
and the more the men hoe and fork it out 
the worse It becomes. Hoeing seems to 
cause it to branch below the surface, in¬ 
creasing the number of shoots, and trench¬ 
ing it out in winter and spring is simply 
heartless work. Two years ago, after 
Potatoes, the ground was trenched 2 feet 
deep, tlie result being that it was ap- 
I>arently destroyed, but it was only sleep¬ 
ing, for this season it has again appeared 
and has evidently taken on a fresh lease 
of life. There is something mysterious 
about this Equisetum, for although it has 
always been with us it has not been until 
about four years ago very encroaching. It 
was simply a matter of a plant here and 
there, now in many places it covers the 
ground and would even smother Potatoes 
were it not pulled several times. The curi¬ 
ous part of the affair Is that this remark¬ 
able increase came all at once. To my 
great surprise a piece of ground which 
was only dotted with it was covered early 
in summer from one end to the other, and 
it was the same in many other gardens in 
the locality. There can, I think, be but 
one explanation, the increase must be from 
seeds which must have been in the ground 
for any number of years. The year before 
this weed appeared in such quantity this 
place was surface-drained. It happened 
to be a very wet time; the water was 
blocked back so that for several months 
some parts of the place were in a semi- 
flooded condition. This probably caused 
the long-buried seeds to be brought near 
the surface so that they were able to 
germinate. The experience of any of your 
readers who have successfully dealt with 
this Catstail, as it is called in this district, 
and which is infinitely harder to deal with 
than any other troublesome weed, would 
be of much service. Last year I had a 
piece of ground well forked over about the 
middle of September and the Catstail well 
pulled. This does seem to have had an 
effect, probably because the roots were de¬ 
prived of sap just when they were about 
to mature and form eyes. I am going to 
repeat the experiment this year. Constant 
forking out through the growing time 
would, of course, destroy it, but allotment 
holders and others need to grow something. 

__ Byfleet. 


WASP STINGS. 

Every year some few people die from a 
wasp’s sting, but it will be found almost 
invariably that the victim was in a weak 
state of health before being stung. Wasp 
stings are not, as a rule, dangerous to per¬ 
sons in ordinary health unless they are on 
a sensitive place, such as the mouth, 
throat, or tongue. Wasps, however, have 
their uses. They are the enemies of all 
kinds of files and caterpillars, of which 
they destroy enormous numbers. They 
have their enemies themselves in a certain 
type of beetle and in man. Man’s grievance 
against the wasp, apart from Its sting, is 
the tribute that it levies on orchards, and 
particularly on fairly large private fruit 
gardens, especially those situated in wild 
parts of the country near brooks. It is 
probable that the loss in private fruit gar¬ 
dens is greater /than in commercial 
orchards, because to wi^rfc o TClblei latter 
understand the irbpjrfeince killing 


AflD FRIENDS. 

queens early in the year. In wild country, 
wasps will come from considerable dis¬ 
tances to attack fruit, and in such cases it 
may be difficult to find their nests. In 
some years they absolutely destroy the 
Pear and Apple crops, eating the interior 
of the fruit until only the skin is left. 
Often, also, they partly eat the fruit, re¬ 
maining inside after it falls. This has 
been the cause of many injuries, especially 
among children. Wasps sometimes attack 
weak stocks of bees, and beekeepers take 
various precautions against this, the most 
usual one being merely to close the door of 
the hive so as to leave what is known as a 
one-bee space, which the bees can defend 
against the attacking wasps. 

Referring to the destruction of wasps’ 
nests, the Board of Agriculture in a recent 
note states that the old methods, involving 
the use of paraffin, sulphur, tar, etc., are 
effective enough, though more troublesome 
than the cyanide treatment, which, in 
careful hands, is the most satisfactory.— 
The Times. 

WHITE FLY AND ITS ERADICATION. 
White fly (Aleurodes vaporariorum) is a 
very serious pest in glasshouses, attacking 
practically every kind of plant. During 
summer it may spread from the glass¬ 
houses to adjacent plants out of doors. 
The adult insects are tiny white “ flies,” 
sometimes known as ” snow flies.” The 
females lay eggs on the leaves of the 
plants, and in eleven to fourteen days 
these eggs produce minute louse-like 
young, which wander about for two to four 
days, then settle down on the under sides 
of the leaves, sucking their sap and be¬ 
coming rather like small, transparent 
scale insects. The scale-ILke stage (includ¬ 
ing a resting stage) occupies from fifty to 
130 days, according to the temperature, 
and at the end of the period the adult 
white fly appears, and the cycle begins 
again. During the young stages the pest 
secretes much “ honey-dew,” which clogs 
up the leaves, and usually becomes 
affected with a black “ mould,” thus add¬ 
ing to the damage due to the loss of sap. 
Owing to the fact that the Insect is pro¬ 
tected by a waxy secretion, spraying has 
proved of little service. Fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas (see Board of Agri¬ 
culture Leaflet No. 188) is undoubtedly the 
best remedy. Falling this, repeated fumi¬ 
gations with nicotine or pyre thrum pre¬ 
parations. Sulphur vaporisers are re¬ 
ported to have been successful at times, 
but the evidence is not conclusive. When 
fumigation is impossible, and spraying 
only can be employed, continual applica¬ 
tions of soap solution (good potash soft 
soap 1 lb., and water ten gallons) and 
paraffin emulsion may be tried. In all 
cases where an isolated plant is found to 
be attacked, its immediate destruction is 
advisable. In some cases the plants may 
be cut to soil level and allowed to sprout 
again. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Injury to Solomon’s Seal _Enclosed are 

two specimens of caterpiJJsurs which have 
stripped rows, of Solomon’s Seal at Gatton 
Park. I should much like to know the 
name of the butterfly. They do not seem 
to have touched any other plant.— 
C. T. G. 

[The Solomon’s Seal is attacked by the 
larvae of the sawfly, Pbymatocera ater- 
rima. If the larvae are still there, spray 
the plants with lead arsenate (1 lb. to 
twenty gallons of water); if they have 


gone to earth (where they pupate), re¬ 
move the top Inch or two of soil and burn 
it, so as to destroy the pupae.] 

The Peacock butterfly. —I am sending 
you by this post (under separate cover) a 
small box containing two black cater¬ 
pillars. I shall be obliged by your giving 
me any information you can about them. 
They were found on Nettles in a piece of 
ground where the garden refuse is scat¬ 
tered.— Janie Gildea (Mrs.). 

[The caterpillars sent are those of the 
beautiful Peacock butterfly (Vanessa Io). 
They are nor to be regarded as pests, for 
they fepd principally upon the foliage of 
the Stinging Nettle, and help to keep that 
weed somewhat in check, while the but¬ 
terflies are among our most beautiful 
native species.] 

The Pear-leaf blister mite.— I enclose 
specimens of Apple and Pear leaves, in¬ 
fected respectively by blights of some sort, 
and I should be greatly obliged if you 
could tell me what they are, and suggest 
preventive measures for next year.—F. J. 
Kingsley. 

[The foliage of the Pear is attacked by 
the Pear-leaf blister mite, Eriophyes pyri. 
In order to check it the tree should be 
sprayed with lime, sulphur, salt, soda 
wash during the resting season. The 
Apple foliage is attacked by the leaf-curi- 
ing Apple Aphis. It Is almost too late to 
do anything to check It now, but spray 
next season with a nicotine wash, or with 
Katakilla.] 

The giant wood wasp.— Will you please 
let me know, in Gardening, what kind of 
insect the enclosed is; it does not appear 
to me to be an ordinary hornet? I am 
often finding queer-looking winged crea¬ 
tures in my garden.—E. D. Daniel. 

[The insect sent is not a hornet, nor 
does it belong to the same group of insects 
as that formidable friend of the gardener, 
but to the group of sawflies f of which it is 
a giant representative known as the giant 
wood wasp (Sirex gigas). The larvse feed 
in the wood of Pines and Larches (some¬ 
times even after it is made up into furni¬ 
ture), and the sting-like projection at its 
hinder end is used for piercing the bark 
of these trees in order to lay its eggs in the 
wood.] 

Destroying Wasps' Nests. —In view of 
the large amount of damage done by 
wasps to fruit, and also the trouble they 
may cause in harvest fields, it should hardly 
be necessary to urge the destruction of 
wasps’ nests. But since the work is too 
often postponed until serious losses have 
actually been caused, a timely reminder 
may not be out of place. As many nests 
as possible should be dealt with doling the 
present month before the rush of harvest. 
The old methods of destruction, involving 
the use of paraffin, sulphur, tar, etc., are 
effective enough, though more troublesome 
than the “ cyanide ” treatment which. In 
careful hands, is the most satisfactory. 
If about an eggspoonful of sodium (or 
potassium) cyanide be placed just inside 
the entrance to the nest the wasps will be 
“ gassed ” either inside the nest or as they 
enter. The work may be done in the day¬ 
time—an elder-stick, hollowed out at one 
end to form a sort of spoon, being useful 
for inserting the poison into the nest. With 
ordinary care there is no risk of being 
stung. The chief point to remember is 
that (< cyanide ” is a most deadly poison, 
a very small dose being fatal to man. It 
should be labelled “ POISON,” and be 
kept in a stoppered bottle under lock and 
key ; and it should be handled with the 
greatest care. Sodium (or pota s s ium ) 
cyanide can often bq. got from the local 
chemist, but for every purchase the 
“ poison book ” must be signed. 
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OUTDOOR 

EDGING PLANTS. 

Edging plants, be they annual or peren¬ 
nial, are certainly deserving of special at¬ 
tention. This is so, despite the fact that 
as yet in the majority of instances at least 
only a moderate use is made of such 
plants, while of those of the annual class 
it were better to admit at once that only 
rarely are these to be seen in perfection 
because the cultural essentials to such a 
state do not receive the requisite atten¬ 
tion, nor at the right moment. In this 
connection ample room for the develop¬ 
ment of the individual plant is one of the 
things which matter. It is the one thing 
above all others that should be seen to 
early. Without it, sturdy growth—the pre¬ 
cursor of a flowering which should be both 
replete and prolonged—is impossible. Yet, 
too often because the seeds of most an¬ 
nuals are plentiful as well as cheap, it is 
neglected; while the lesson the occasional 
self-sown, isolated annual would teach is 


never fully learnt. A solitary seedling 
plant of Mignonette or Baby Blue Eyes 
(Nemophila) may attain to 18 inches 
across, bearing scores or even hundreds of 
their flowering sprays ; and the fact is a 
clear proof of the value of room even 
though for the purpose under review such 
distances would be quite unnecessary. As 
a finger-post, however, it is suggestive 
enough, and should prevent all from sowing 
annuals from which It is hoped to obtain a 
representative and continuous flowering 
on the mustard and cress plan. Such 
stereotyped phrases as “thin early,” and 
“ timely thinning ” which have appeared 
on millions of seed packets or in weekly 
calendars of gardening operations for 
years past have but little weight with the 
ordinary amateur: their frequent repeti¬ 
tion has rendered them meaningless. Yet 
some such terms are necessary, while it is 
essential that they be early put into oper¬ 
ation if we would build up the plant which 
is capable of doing itself justice and of 
yielding a maxinwrai^ of flowerl In its 
season. What alllint^^ et Lft|a(t* ever 
bear in mind is thartiie crowd^plant has 


PLANTS. 

but a short season of blooming, the flowers 
being also small, whereas the sturdily 
grown plant, given ample room, flowers 
continuously and well on branch and 
brnnchlet alike. Whether such a plant 
may require a space 6 inches square or 
twice that size will depend on the sub¬ 
ject employed; hence some knowledge of 
the natural growth of a plant is quite de¬ 
sirable. Tagetes, Limnanthes, and Nemo¬ 
phila are examples of diverse habited sub¬ 
jects which call for distinctive treatments. 
Then, of course, the width of an edging 
should bear some proportion to that of the 
border it is associated with. For example, 
an edging 2 feet or more wide would be 
quite in keeping with a border 12 feet in 
width, while in no instance should a bor¬ 
der edging be less than a foot wide. In¬ 
stances galore, however, are sure to occur 
where edgings will, of necessity, have to 
conform to circumstances and for all such, 
no hard and fast rule can apply. The ac¬ 


companying illustration of Limnanthes 
Douglasi in this connection is both useful 
and suggestive. The subject is quite 
hardy and valuable alike for autumn or 
spring sowing. Other good annuals are 
Nemophila, Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, 
Bartonia aurea, ♦Tom Thumb Snapdragon, 
♦Phlox Drummondl, Tagetes, Eschscholt- 
zia, Godetia, Dwarf Nasturtium, and 
Phacelia, all of which save those marked 
by an asterisk may be sown in the open. 

Edgings of perennials have much to 
commend them, and wherever possible are 
worthy of serious thought. Where pic¬ 
turesque effect is desired they may be as¬ 
sociated with rock, and this nullifying for¬ 
mality and good also in the picture, is best 
where such edgings are arranged on an 
extended plan. As perennials it might not 
unnaturally be inferred that they may re¬ 
main permanent. Some of them, however, 
the Mossy Saxifrages, Pinks, and Viola 
cornuta vars. should be divided and re¬ 
planted periodically, say, every third year 
or so, in order to perpetuate vigour and 
promote freedom of flowering. For the 
Pinks and Violas these would be best at¬ 


tained by pipings and cuttings respect¬ 
ively, with small divisions In the case of 
the Mossy Saxifrages. The range of these 
last Is now so extensive, and the modern 
hybrids so immeasurably superior to the 
older types, and so easily cultivated and 
increased withal, that they raiSk high 
with the best and most desirable, while 
affording colour pictures impossible to de¬ 
scribe. At other times they are desirable 
for their evergreen character, and the way 
they have of fitting themselves into posi¬ 
tions or secretly encroaching beyond in¬ 
tended limits, and so constituting a more 
perfect whole. To those named, Aubrie- 
tias in variety, Thrift, Candytuft, the 
common Gentianella, than which none Is 
more precious, Phlox subulata In variety, 
the best hardy Heaths, and Crudanella 
styiosa coccinea should be added among 
others. Groat variety, however, is not 
desirable, and mixtures should not be 
tolerated. Rather should the planter aim, 
by generous plantings, to display those he 
employs to the best possible advantage. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilies for shady border.— Which are the 
best Lilies to grow in a shady border, and 
how close together may the bulbs be 
planted when making a clump?—E. O. 

[You will find such Lilies as xeroceum, 
x umbellatum in many varieties, parda- 
| linum of sorts, xexcelsum, xcolchicum, 

' Hansoni, x chalcedonicum, and x Henryi, 
all good and useful kinds and not too ex- 
I»ensive, while to these x Willmottm and 
x regale should be added. These last are 
more recent additions and cost a little 
more. Those marked by a cross are suited 
to loamy soils with a little grit, the others 
responding well to loam and leaf-mould 
with a fair amount of grit added. Plant 
the bulbs not less than 6 inches deep and 
from 8 inches to 12 inches apart each way. 
You do not say how the shade is caused, 
but if by walls or buildings and per¬ 
manently, It is not unlikely that an un¬ 
congenial condition may exist, and in such 
a case the bulbs may not succeed. In any 
case you had better prepare the border 
with fresh turfy loam free of wireworm 
and other pests to a depth of 18 inches or 
so and see that the drainage is correct. 
As you cannot plant for a few weeks longer 
yet you had better write us again with 
fuller particulars.] 

Dry weather plants.— During the recent 
spell of dry weather when many plants 
languished, and soon became exhausted, 
despite attention with the water-pot, It 
was noticed that a bed of Gaillardias 
seemed almost impervious to drought. I 
have observed this in previous years, and 
can bear testimony to their free flowering 
even on a somewhat sandy soil. It is bet¬ 
ter to sow a pinch of seed most years, as 
though old plants bloom well, the finer 
flowers are generally found on the young 
plants. Another dry-weather plant is the 
Portulaca; indeed it thrives on borders 
that are naturally dry, and is very effec¬ 
tive when used as an edging or on raised 
beds. The Portulaca is a sun lover, bril¬ 
liant in colours, which are various, and 
grows so rapidly as to soon carpet the 
ground. Seed can be sown in heat in 
spring and transplanted, but good results 
accrue when it is sown in the open borders 
in April and May.— Derby. 

Coronilla varia.— This is one of those 
ramping plants which one mu6t beware of 
for a small rock garden, but it has its uses 
for growing over a rough bank or in a big 
rock garden among other strong-growing 
things that can, hold their own. It is quite 
a pretty thing with its clusters of little 
lilac-eoIcmiN^iPea. flo^e^s.^N- |t. 



Limnanthes Douglasi as an edging. From a photograph 
sent by Mrs . E. A. Friar, Busholme , Manchester . 
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RIPENING THE WOOD. 

The perfect ripening of the wood of 
Chrysanthemums which is to produce ex¬ 
hibition blooms ie a subject little under¬ 
stood by those who are taking up the cul¬ 
ture of these plants for the first time. 
Without maturation of the stems perfect 
blooms cannot be obtained. The incurved 
section is more influenced by the proper 
or improper maturation of the growth 
than any other section of the whole 
family, owing to the different construction 
of the blooms. There is a great difference 
between blooms which are the result of 
properly-matured plants and those not so. 
This is well exemplified by the number of 
ill-formed blooms to be seen as a result of 
a wet season and non-maturation of the 
growth. In a wet season the blooms of 
the incurved section generally lack the two 
essential points—viz., depth and solidity, 
W’hich go to make up a perfect bloom. The 
object of all beginners should be to aim at 
obtaining these two points. Many people 
consider that if the plants throughout the 
summer season of growth are exception¬ 
ally stout in the stems, having also large, 
gross, green-looking leaves, they are cer¬ 
tain to succeed in obtaining blooms of the 
highest possible quality. There never was 
a greater mistake. Plants of this class 
often produce only an apology for a bloom, 
which is sure to bring disappointment. 
When exhibition is the main object the 
cultivator has in view, the test of produc¬ 
tion is more difficult, as there are many 
points which are necessary in order to 
gain a leading position. The form the 
flower has, the breadth of its petals, the 
colour of the same, the depth of the 
blooms, the size and smoothness which 
each bloom develops, and lastly, the fresh¬ 
ness, or the w’ant of it, are important 
matters. Many disappointments have 
been incurred by over-estimation of the 
flowers at home. Exhibiting teaches 
lessons to learners in cultivating Chrysan¬ 
themums w'hich cannot be taught so per¬ 
fectly in any other manner. Disappoint¬ 
ment in one’s own blooms often does, or 
ought to, set the cultivator thinking how 
to remedy the evil and improve the 
prospects of future combat. 

An erroneous idea prevails in some 
quarters as to the correct meaning of 
ripened wood. Wood-ripening does not 
consist in merely hardening the wood, but 
also in storing it with nutriment for the 
blooms. If the ripening or maturation is 
forced, so to speak, by drought or in 
other ways, such treatment unduly con¬ 
tracts the sap vessels, impeding a free flow 
of nourishment for the blooms at a critical 
time. This is what may be termed over- 
ripening. The wood must be 
natural means. jSuh heat 
essential point to^coyj^idfe r i 


ripening of the wood, and without its aid 
it is not possible to achieve the object 
named. In some seasons and localities 
there may be too much of it, and in others 
not enough. The main point, then, is to 
know how to benefit by what we do get, 
and reduce as much as possible the in¬ 
jurious effects of having too much. There 
are two kinds of localities which have 
their seasons, so to speak. Both are 
favourable to success in certain seasons, 
but in opposite directions. First of these 
are the low-lying districts, which are 
especially favourable to successful results 
during a dry and hot season. Heavy 
night dews greatly assist the cultivator 
who resides in a low-lying locality. 
Chrysanthemums are moisture - loving 
plants, both at the roots and also about 
the foliage. But when the season is a wet 
one, and there is an absence of solar 
warmth, then the grower who resides in a 
low-lying district is at a disadvantage. 
Blooms produced in such localities as that 
described are remarkable for the breadth 
of the petals, and prove that a somewhat 
damp atmosphere is favourable to this 
end. But it is not necessary that the dis¬ 
trict should be one attended with a heavy 
rainfall, so long as there is humidity in the 
air. The other class of cultivator is he 
who resides in high-lying, and conse¬ 
quently dry districts, and who i6 heavily 
handicapped in a dry, scorching summer. 
High and dry localities predispose to 
rather small but narrow petals. One of 
the greatest troubles a grower in a high- 
lying district has to contend with in a dry 
season is premature bud-formation. Where 
t;he locality is high, the air, although much 
rain may be registered, is drier than in 
the lowlands; it is this dry air which 
causes early bud-formation, about which 
growers in the north of England know T 
nothing of as compared to the difficulties 
experienced by their brethren in the 
southern counties. This premature bud- 
formation renders the “taking ” of the 
buds a hazardous matter. The proper 
time to “ take ” some varieties is alto¬ 
gether upset under such conditions. They 
form either too early or too late for pro¬ 
ducing the finest blooms. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—RETAINING 
THE BUDS. 

Very soon growers will be thinking of re¬ 
taining the buds of their Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. A matter of supreme importance 
to growers of large exhibition blooms is 
that the buds of all Japanese sorts should 
be retained before the end of August, other¬ 
wise the resulting blooms will be poor and 
thin, and will fall far short of what is re¬ 
quired in blooms of exhibition quality. 
There is not the slightest doubt that with¬ 


in the next fortnight many plants will be 
developing their buds, and although this is 
unduly early for many varieties, these 
same buds must be retained, as the next 
series of buds would develop much too late 
to ensure the production of blooms of good 
quality. For ordinary decoration it would 
be quite safe to pinch out the buds that 
are now being developed, and take on the 
shoots to the next series of buds, which in 
most cases would appear in about a month. 
As to the buds that are showing earlier 
than the grower may desire, the inexperi¬ 
enced cultivator may possibly be in doubt 
how to proceed. If the buds can be 
actually retained by the first or second 
week in August it will be a great ad¬ 
vantage, and this may be ensured, in a 
measure, by adopting the following plan. 
So soon as the bud is clearly seen standing 
out distinctly from the young growths that 
surround it, remove with care the largest 
of the growths. Then aljow. some time to 
elapse before the next growih is removed, 
repeating this operation as and when re¬ 
quired. To determine w T hen each growth 
shall be removed it is necessary to watch 
the bud, and so long as this is seen to be 
developing and swelling retain the sur¬ 
rounding shoots, but so soon as it appears 
to be stationary pinch out another growth. 
Continue to observe this method with each 
bud until about the middle of August, by 
which time it should be safe to remove all 
surrounding shoots, thus leaving a bud at 
the apex of each of the original shoots re¬ 
tained. These remarks apply more parti¬ 
cularly to plants that have developed their 
buds earlier than ie desirable in the best 
interest of the plants, and by retarding the 
actual retaining of the buds the chances of 
a successful issue are increased very con¬ 
siderably. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums and earwigs_ We are 

approaching the season when earwigs are 
becoming very active amongst Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and unless checked in their depre¬ 
dations will ruin the prospects of the best 
plants. I know of no specific that will 
save one the trouble of going round the 
plants every few nights, unless it be the 
inverted pot method into which cotton has 
been stuffed, and thereby one may “ bag ” 
them. Even this old-fashioned method is 
not always effective, inasmuch as earwigs 
often do the mischief before seeking the 
shelter of the pot. Nightly visits with 
a lamp and a vessel containing a mixture 
of paraffin and water, into which they may 
be dropped, are the only sure remedy to 
prevent both leaves and buds being 
destroyed. Now that plants have been in 
hand so long, no grower, having in view 
the rich feast of bloom Chrysanthemums 
provide, should relax any effort to bring 
them to perfection.— Woodbastwick. 

Chrysanthemums.— The plants having 
now well filled the pots with roots, top- 
dressing may be resorted to. For this 
purpose good half-decayed loam, torn into 
pieces about 2 inches square and darkened 
—no more—with soot will be found quite 
good enough even for the best grade of 
plants. Let the top-dressing be hammered 
down quite firmly, and give a good water¬ 
ing immediately after the plants have been 
attended to. See to the necessary staking 
and tying, for the autumn gales are not 
far away. In droughty weather, such as 
is being experienced here at this time, it 
is absolutely necessary to inspect the 
plants twice each day, and round about 
4 p.m. the foliage is benefited by a dusting 
with the syringe or f!rom a hose in careful 
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TREES flflD SHRUBS 


JAMESIA AMERICANA. 

The genus Jamesia is represented in gar¬ 
dens by a single species which was dis¬ 
covered nearly 100 years ago. It is allied 
to such well-known genera as Philadelphus, 
Deutzia, Hydrangea, Itea, and Ribes. A 
native of Western N. America, it forms a 
rather dense bush often 4 feet or 5 feet 


a close frame in July, but it is easier for 
inexperienced persons to increase it by 
layering the outer branches in March. 

D. 


THE SPECIES OF STYRAX. 
Although the genus Styrax includes a 
considerable number of species, it was in- 


the species from cuttings or layers, it is 
usually more satisfactory to raise them 
from seeds and to place them in their per¬ 
manent positions early in life, for they 
are rather difficult to transplant success¬ 
fully after they have been established for 
several years. Well-drained loamy soil on 
the light rather than the heavy side is de¬ 
sirable, while a little peat or leaf-mould 
mixed with the soil at planting time is an 
aid to the formation of roots. The follow¬ 
ing are the available species :— 

S. americanum is a slender-branched 



Jamesia americana . 


high, with oval, deciduous leaves covered 
with greyish hairs. The white flowers, 
each £ inch across, are borne in terminal 
clusters in May. They have a little fra¬ 
grance, but the fragrance is only notice¬ 
able at certain times, usually after a light 
shower. It is a sun-loving plant and gives 
the best results in loamy soil which is con¬ 
stantly on the moist side without being 
waterlogged. During a period of extreme 
drought it sometimes"Suffers raihdir badly. 
Cuttings of half-j jpey ^d) dn>t5f^in be 
rooted by inserting mem in safety loam in ‘ 


differently represented in oUf gardens be¬ 
fore the beginning of the present century, 
for the few species that had been intro¬ 
duced to the British Isles were rarely 
grown, and the recent introductions from 
Central and Western China had either not 
been heard of or were only known from 
herbarium material. The various species 
are of great decorative value, and although 
the hardiness of one or two is questioned, 
there are others that can be grown over a 
considerable area in the British Isles. 

While it is possible to increase some of 


bush usually under 0 feet high. The 
pendent white flowers, each about 1 inch 
across, are borne singly or a few together 
from near the points of small branchlets 
during June and July. It is a native of 
the south-eastern United States, and is 
better adapted for the milder parts of this 
country than for general cultivation. 

S. dasyanthum is a little-known de¬ 
ciduous bush bearing white flowers in 
short racemes in July-. It is a native of 
Western China, and was Introduced early 
in the present century. Although probably 
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a little tender, it gives good results when 
planted against a wall. 

S. Hemsleyanum was Introduced in 1900 
from Western and Central China, where it 
forms a bush or a small tree up to 20 feet 
high, and is particularly beautiful when in 
flower in June. The white flowers are 
borne in terminal panicles, each about 
6 inches long, a well-flowered plant being 
an object of great beauty. 

S. jAPONictJM may be considered the 
most satisfactory species of all for general 
planting, as it is of vigorous habit, very 
hardy, and free-flowering. It is a native 
of Japan and Corea, where it grows into a 
large bush or small tree up to 25 feet high. 
One of the finest trees in the country was 
growing a few years ago in Lord Clinton's 
garden at Torrington, N. Devon, where it 
was upwards of 20 feet high and flowered 
freely in June. As a rule, however, it is 
inclined to develop laterally rather than in 
height, forming a flat, wide-spreading 
head. The white flowers are each about 
J inch across and pendulous from slender 
stalks. They are produced with great free¬ 
dom and are very beautiful when viewed 
from beneath the branches. Seeds are 
ripened every year, and numerous young 
plants may often be found beneath the 
shade of a large bush. 

S. Obassja has been in cultivation in this 
country since 1879, although few really 
well-developed specimens are to be met 
with. It is often short-lived here, and, 
although it grows well for several years, 
suddenly collapses when apparently in the 
best of health. It has been the habit, how¬ 
ever, to import young trees, which have 
usually been stunted before dispatch from 
Japan, and it is probable that more satis¬ 
factory results would attend trees raised 
from seeds sown in this country. S. 
Obassia is a native of Japan, where it 
grows 30 feet high. The drooping white 
flowers are borne in terminal panicles, each 
6 inches or more long, in June. Seeds 
ripen freely. 

S. officinale is a native of Greece and 
Asia Minor, and from it a fragrant gum- 
resin known as storax is obtained. This 
gum-resin was very popular at one period, 
but it cannot now compete with Gum 
Benzoin, the produce of Styrax Benzoin, a 
tropical species from Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, etc. S. officinale is a deciduous 
shrub or small tree, very beautiful when 
covered with its small clusters of fragrant 
white blossoms in June, but only really 
suitable for planting in the mildest parts 
of the country. 

S. Veitchiorum is a native of Hupeh, 
China, whence it was introduced in 
1900. It forms a bush or small tree up to 
15 feet high. The white flowers are borne 
in rather large panicles from the points of 
the shoots during June or July. It is a 
rare plant. 

S. Wilsoni.— This is a very attractive 
plant, growing up to 10 feet high, with very 
slender branches bearing a profusion of 
small white flowers on short stalks from 
the leaf-axils in June or early July. It Is 
a native of Western China and was intro¬ 
duced about eight or nine years ago. 
Although not one of the hardiest species, 
it is very beautiful, and likely to become a 
popular bush for the south and south-west 
of England and for Irelapd. D. 


GARDEN VARIETIES OF CEANOTHUS. 
Among shrubs that flower during the latter 
part of the summer must be included the 
many garden varieties of Ceanothus. Some 
of the true species bloom comparatively 
early In the season, but these are at their 
best when most jOWdoor shrabjs are over. 
These varieties bivf (f<Jr ti .4 Vrtgter part 
been obtained by the croesinO 1 * Ceanothus 


americanus (New Jersey Tea) and C. 
azureus. The flowers of these are of 
different colours, blue, pink, and white 
being represented among them. These 
Ceanothuses are seen to considerable ad¬ 
vantage when grouped. The plants may j 
be pruned back hard to good eyes in early ! 
spring, as they flower on the shoots of the 
current year. As C. americanus, which 
has played a large part in the production 
of these hybrids, only grows to a height 
of about three feet, the forms under notice 
though they exceed that height are by no 
means tall. They thrive in fairly light 
warm soils that do not get too dry during 
the summer. The propagation of these 
Ceanothuses, and also of many other 
hardy shrubs, is effected by means of cut¬ 
tings of the half-ripened non-flowering 
shoots, taken in July and August, and in¬ 
serted into pots of sandy soil pressed down 
moderately firm. The pots should be quite 
clean and effectually drained. In insert¬ 
ing the cuttings care must be taken that 
the soil is closed firmly around the base, 
as if the cutting is at all loose, rooting is 
much retarded. After the pots are filled 
with cuttings they should be given a 
thorough watering through a fine rose in 
order to settle everything in its place. 
Then the pots must be placed in the frame, 
which should be kept close and shaded 
from the sun. The lights must be taken 
off for a little time each morning in order 
that the condition of the soil may be ex¬ 
amined, and any decayed leaves removed. 
It is an advantage to have the frame in a 
shady spot, but at the same time clear of 
the drip of trees. Very desirable varieties 
of this section of Ceanothuses are:—Al¬ 
bert Pettit, rose; Araoldi, pale blue; pur- 
pureus, dark-coloured foliage, deep violet 
flowers; Carmen, pink; Ceres, deep rose; 
Gloire de Versailles, blue, rather tender; 
Le Geant, white, red stalks; Sceptre 
d’Azur, deep blue; and Virginal, white. 

K. R. W. 


COPROSMAS. 

I was surprised of late to see two species 
of Coprosma in good health in the open, 
one a very dwarf and attractive plant.— 
X. Y. 

- The Coprosmas are widely distri¬ 
buted in New Zealand, some of the Pacific 
Islands, Chile, and elsewhere. Of the 
forty or more known species a few only 
have been introduced to cultivation in this 
country, those few being chiefly natives of 
New Zealand. They are too tender for 
general outdoor planting in the British 
Isles, although they thrive in the milder 
■parts, and very few are grown Indoors ex¬ 
cept in botanic collections of plants. It is 
as evergreens that they are most useful, 
for they have little flower beauty, the 
blooms being very small, and not bright 
enough to make them conspicuous. When 
fruit is borne freely it has attractions, but 
fruit cannot be depended upon in this 
country. Given suitable climatic condi¬ 
tions, they are not difficult to cultivate, for 
they thrive in well-drained, loamy soil, to 
which a little peat or leaf-mould has been 
added. Cuttings inserted in a close and 
warm frame during summer root with 
little trouble, and soon form good plants. 

Of the various species the following are 
most easily obtained :— 

C. arborea.— A bush or small tree 20 feet 
to 30 feet high, with dark green or 
brownish-green leaves, each 1 inch to 3 
inches long, and up to 1$ inch wide. It 
is the Tree Karamee of the Maoris, and 
when grown in the open forms a wide, 
bushy head. When grown close together, 
however, tall, slender trunks with small 
heads are formed. The male and female 


flowers, borne by different plants, are In 
small, terminal heads, and are not showy. 
The berries are two-seeded and black when 
ripe. The wood is yellow, tough, and 
straight-grained, and is used for orna¬ 
mental cabinet work. 

C. Baueri.— This, one of the best for 
outdoor planting in the South of Eng¬ 
land, forms a handsome evergreen, with 
glossy, oval, or oblong leaves, which are 
thick in texture, 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
and up to 2| inches wide. The flowers 
are of no consequence, but the orange- 
coloured fruits are said to be attractive 
when produced freely. There are gold 
and silver variegated varieties, which are 
worth planting. In New Zealand and the 
Norfolk Islands it grows from 12 feet to 
25 feet high under favourable conditions, 
but when growing in exi»osed, rocky places 
it is often a prostrate shrub or low bush. 
Kirk, in the “ Forest F|ora of New 
Zealand,” says that there is a Maori 
legend connected with this species, which 
states that it originated from the paddles 
and skids of the canoe which landed the 
original Maori immigrants in the Bay of 
Plenty. The paddles and skids are said 
to have been stuck in the ground, and to 
have developed into a grove of trees, from 
which all the other trees of the same kind 
have originated. A plant at Maketu was 
standing a few years ago, and was 
pointed out as a direct descendant of one 
of the original trees grown at tha/t point. 

C. lineauifolia, sometimes called Yellow- 
wood, is a small tree up to 25 feet high, 
with narrow leaves up to 1| inch long. It 
is not such a fine evergreen as some of the 
other species, and cannot be said to lx; 
very ornamental. 

0. lucida has much in common with C. 
Baueri. Both it and C. Baueri are re¬ 
commended for planting near the sea, even 
where washed by spray, violent winds 
and dashing spray being said to brighten 
the glossy surface of the leaves. They 
are planted as hedges In New Zealand, 
and are said to withstand clipping very 
well. A third bold-leaved species is C. 
robusta, which may be included with C. 
lucida and C. Baueri. 

C. pendula Is worth growing on account 
of Its fine branchlets and semi-pendulous 
habit. The small, brownish-green leaves 
are rounded, and often less than half an 
inch across. It grows Into a bush at least 
8 feet high. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Splraa Japonlca.— This Japanese and 
Chinese Spiraea is a variable species, but 
a most useful shrub, for It has an ex¬ 
tended flowering period, commencing to 
bloom in July and continuing until Sep¬ 
tember. Some of the forms rarely exceed 
2 feet in height, whilst in others the height 
may be 4 feet. It usually forms a dense 
bush. The flowers are bright rose, and 
borne in large, flat corymbs on the present 
season’s shoots. The type may grow 5 feet 
high, but is usually not more than 4 feet. 
In the variety alba the bush is much 
dwarfer and denser. The variety S. 
Bumalda is also compact and dwarf grow¬ 
ing. It is often less than 2 feet high, but 
blossoms very freely, the flowers being red- 
A form known as Anthony Waterer is an 
improvement. It has particularly bright- 
coloured flowers. S. japonica glabrata is a 
vigorous form, 3 feet to 4 feet high, with 
glabrous leaves and large heads of rosy- 
piuk flowers, the flower-heads often ex¬ 
ceeding 0 inches in diameter. S. j. ruber- 
rima is another dwarf variety, often less 
than 18 inches high, of dense habit, with 
dark red flowers, whilst S. j. macrophylla 
has larger leaves tfian any other variety, 
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GOOSEBERRY HOWARD’S LANCER. 

Considering that this valuable variety 
was given an Award of Merit so long ago 
as August 13, 1001, it is not a little remark¬ 
able that it finds no place in some of the 
leading fruit-growers’ catalogues, and that 
apparently a very few know the variety 
at all. Of its merits, however, and its 
value for general utilitarian purposes 
there is not the least doubt, and the Royal 
Horticultural Society in granting it a first- 
class certificate on July 20th last affixed 
its seal to these facts. On the occasion 
named it was shown in splendid condition 
by Mr. H. Markham (gardener to the Earl 
of Strafford, Wrotham Park, Barnet), the 
numerous cut branches traced with fruits 
a greater tribute to its value than the 
gathered fruits. To great cropping pro¬ 
perties must be added tine flavour and size. 
It is a green-fruited variety, and for any 
and every purpose to -which a Gooseberry 
may be put—bottling, dessert, marketing— 
has much to commend it. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


INJURY TO GRAPES. 

Can you tell me what is the disease affect¬ 
ing my Black Alicante, a bunch of which 
accompanies this for your inspection? 
Many of the bunches are affected, and a 
few bunches of Black Hamburgh also, to a 
less degree, and these confined to the rod 
nearest the Alicante. There appears to be 
nothing whatever wrong with the foliage, 
but I enclose one or two leaves. Last year, 
owing to the excessive rain in September, 
absence of firing, and drip due to the 
vinery being out of repair, the berries of 
both Vines became badly mildewed after 
they were ripe, but the present trouble 
does not seem to me to be due to any form 
of mildew. The Muscat of Alexandria 
Grape, which is at the other end of the 
same row of houses, is, if anything, better 
than usual. D. W. Ii. 

[Your Vines are, according to the speci¬ 
men bunch and leaves sent, in a satisfac¬ 
tory, healthy condition, and the discoloured 
berries are not, as you imagine, the result 
of an attack of a disease, but what in 
gardening parlance is termed “scalding.” 
It is unusual for Black Alicante to become 
affected in this way, as, the skin of the 
berries being so thick, they generally 
escape injury. Varieties more prone U> 
scalding are Muscats, Lady Downe’s, and 
sometimes Black Hambro. Scalding is 
brought about either through late ventila¬ 
tion on light, 6unny mornings, when the 
berries are cold and covered with con¬ 
densed moisture, which condition follows a 
sudden rise of temperature and neglecting 
to anticipate such rise of temperature by 
slightly opening the top ventilators to 
allow the superfluous moisture to escape, 
or from closing too early in hot, scorching 
weather such as is now being experienced. 
We have already indicated how scalding 
during the early morning hours can be 
obviated, and in the afternoon the remedy 
is not to close too early or so that the 
temperature does not exceed 87 dcgs. when 
closing up for the day. In warm weather 
put on a chink of air at the apex and allow 
it to remain on the night through. This, 
with slight warmth in the pipes, will pre¬ 
vent moisture condensing on the berries. 
After the latter have finished stoning lia¬ 
bility to«catong_iiiujt h^ir)y. so great.] 


but its flowers are inferior to those of any 
other form. They all give the best results 
in good, loamy soil, and are improved by 
having the older and weaker w r ood thinned 
out to the ground line each year, and the 
old flower-heads removed from the other 
shoots. This work should be done in Feb¬ 
ruary. Cuttings of soft shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame in summer root 
freely.—D. 

Philesia buxifolia.— This is, like its near 
relative, Lapageria rosea, sufficiently 
woody in character to be classed as a 
shrub. It is a native of Southern Chile, 
and is there said to attain a height of 3 
feet, but here it is considerably less. In¬ 


moisture is very beneficial to it A hy¬ 
brid known as Philageria Veitchi between 
this Philesia and Lapageria rosea has been 
raised, but it has not proved very amen¬ 
able to cultivation.—W. T. 

Spiraea ariaefolia.—One of the most 
charming of our August-flowering shrubs, 
Spiraea aria>folia ought to be planted in 
such a position as will do Justice to its 
beauty. It is not at all a plant for the 
mixed shrubbery, in which it has to com¬ 
pete with others of a more robust charac¬ 
ter, but isolated it is one of the finest 
things imaginable. S. ariaefolia, differing 
from others of its race, attains to a height 
of 10 feet or 12 feet. It makes a hand¬ 


Gooseberry Howard's Lancer . 


troduced by William Lobb in 1847, it has 
been long growui in this country, but is 
seldom met with. The general appearance 
of this Philesia is that of a stunted Lapa¬ 
geria, except that the leaves are more re¬ 
flexed at the margins. The flow T ers, very 
like those of the Lapageria, but rather 
more tubular in shape, are of a rich rosy 
crimson colour. The Philesia is the har¬ 
dier of the two, and will stand the winter 
in many parts of the country. It needs an 
effectually drained peaty soil that Is at 
the same time alw r ays fairly moist; indeed, 
such conditions asf nrany. of the Ericaceae 
delight in. Like raostidf |Le JmtbVAmeri- 
can shrubs a liberal amount of(aftnospheric 


some bush, its snowy panicles attracting 
attention even from those who are in¬ 
different to Spirals generally—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

The Eastern Plane.— There is a small 
misprint in the article on Hampton Court 
(p. 450). It should be Eastern Plane (not 
Eastern plants). This tree has often 
struck me as a much more dignified thing 
for the front of Buckingham Palace than a 
flower garden of one plant of one colour 
only. It is the best town tree for our 
country and good in effect all the year 
round. Such trees and simple turf there 
would be much more dignified than the 
present plan.—W. R. 
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TRIAL OF SUMMER RASPBERRIES 
AT \yiSLEY, 1919. 

The following awards have been made to 
summer Raspberries by the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society after trial at 
Wisley :— 

Award of Merit. —Golden Hornet, sent 
by Mr. G. Trinder, Fleet, Hants; Park 
Lane, sent by Mr. P. H. Cousens, Swan- 
wick, near Southampton. 

Highly Commended. —Brown’s Excelsior 
(for flavour), sent by Mr. G. Brown, Thorn- 
gumbald, Hull. 

Commended. —Hornet, sent by Messrs. 
Paul, Cheshunt, and Mr. Cousens; Lloyd 
George, sent by Mr. J. J.. Kettle, Corfe 
Mullen, Dorset; Profusion, sent by Messrs. 
Bunyard, Maidstone, and Mr. Cousens; 
Pyne’s Royal, sent by Mr. Cousens, and 
Mr. Allgrove, Slough; Laxton’s Prolific, 
sent by Messrs. Laxton, Bedford. 


WOMB AND REPLIES. 

Raspberries.—I would be glad to know 
if this is silver leaf or Raspberry beetle. 
One specimen is Superlative, the other 
has been in this garden for at least forty 
years, so may not have a name. I have 
cut down all the old canes now and have 
burnt them, leaving the young ones, which 
look strong and very healthy, and will 
transplant them into ground which has 
grown Potatoes for two years and is well 
weeded. Will that be correct? I cannot 
afford to buy sufficient new canes, so would 
be glad to know if I can use the new canes 
I have.— H. Shaw Hamilton. 

[The specimen shoot of Raspberry 
Superlative is in a perfectly good condition 
and not affected with silver leaf. The 
other shoot sent with fruit on it has 
evidently been infested with the Raspberry 
beetle, but this need not deter you froni 
making use of the strong young canes men¬ 
tioned with which to form a new bed so 
soon as the leaves have fallen in autumn. 
We would, however, advise their being 
sprayed in winter with a 14-gallon solution 
of caustic alkali instead of a 10-gallon 
solution as is usually employed for Apple 
and Pear trees. With regard to the site 
mentioned, this will answer well enough 
for them, but as Raspberries usually 
occupy the same site for a number of years 
it Is the rule to deeply dig it two spits at 
least and to incorporate a liberal dressing 
of manure with both spits beforehand. 
This we advise you to do shortly, then the 
soil will be in first-rate order for planting 
either in October or November. Caustic 
alkali can be bought ready for dissolving, 
directions for carrying out which are to 
be found on the tins in which it is sold.] 

Pear Jam.— It sometimes happens that 
there is a glut of Pears in the garden and 
as they often will not keep more than a 
few weeks people do not know what to do 
with the surplus, and it often happens that 
quantities go bad from inability to use 
them in time. Many people seem to be 
unaware that a delicious jam can be made 
from Pears, but it requires to be made in 
a different way from most other jams, 
otherwise the fruit may quite likely not 
pulp down, but remain in hard lumps. 
The secret of success is to cook the fruit 
(after it has been peeled, cored, and cut 
into pieces) with a little water for about 
half an hour until it is quite soft before 
adding any sugar, then boil it for a fur¬ 
ther hour or hour and a half after the 
sugar has been added in the usual propor¬ 
tions. It makes a very sweet jam and is 
greatly improved if the juice of a Lemon 
is added for every 6 lb. of fruit—or for 
those who like the flavour, a little Ginger 
may be used instetfd^bf Lemon. Iff the trees 
should be carrying f^jfea'vjl jkjqrop that 


they have to be thinned, the thinnings may 
be used to make a jelly in exactly the 
same way as Immature apples are used, 
and an excellent jelly they make, especially 
if a little Lemon juice be added. Some 
people prefer Pear jelly to Apple jelly.— 
N. L. 

Ordering fruit trees.— The intending 
planter of fruit trees does not always give 
the nurseryman the longest time in regard 
to his order, but there is an'advantage to 
the purchaser if he only knew. Orders are 
dealt with in rotation, labour may still be 
scarce in some localities, delay on railways 
Is taking place, and sometimes frost inter¬ 
venes to stop the work of transport. Fruit 
culture is in the minds of a good many 
just now, and those who post their orders 
early are more likely to get their fruit 
trees for planting by November than those 
who put off writing out their list until 
October is well advanced. It pays to 
visit a fruit-tree nursery when the trees 
are bearing, as one is thus able to make 
a selection of suitable varieties.— Lea- 
hurst. 


THE WTCHEH GRRDEfl. 

FURTHER POTATO NOTES. 

In connection with the judging of allot¬ 
ments, of cottage gardens, and of produce 
at local exhibitions I have been able to 
make further notes on Potatoes—some of 
these of an interesting nature. The dry 
season has been remarkable for upsetting 
preconceived ideas in certain gardens— 
some in which Potatoes are almost always 
unsatisfactory having splendid crops, 
while others, previously famous for their 
excellent yields, give but poor returns. 
Among some of the varieties noted during 
the past few weeks may be mentioned the 
following :— 

Duchess of Cornwall. —This is a very 
handsome Potato, maincrop variety, and 
a desirable one. The Individual tubers are 
large, but not too large, well-shaped arid 
pebble-like, with shallow eyes. It is a 
taking Potato on the exhibition bench, a 
good cropper, and one which cooks well. 

Lord Allendale. — I had an opportunity 
of seeing a small lot of this Potato, which, 

I understand, is not yet procurable 
through the ordinary trade channels. In 
colour it is of a deep pink with occasional 
white dots, and individually of a large size 
—too large, from my own point of view, to 
be a good exhibition variety. Oval in 
shape, Lord Allendale is after the style of 
Mr. Breese, although it is quite distinct 
from the older variety. It is of good tex¬ 
ture in respect of flesh, and is said to be 
well flavoured. It is, at any rate, a re¬ 
markable cropper, and may possibly be¬ 
come a favourite with those who fancy 
large tubers. 

Kerr’s Pink. — I have seen several 
breadths of Kerr’s Pink, and there was a 
striking unanimity of opinion among those 
who grow it that the variety, although a 
good Potato, is much better adapted for 
field cultivation than for growing in gar¬ 
den or in allotment. My own observation 
leads me also to the same conclusion, the 
excessive height and vigour of the haulm 
being more suited to the greater area, in 
which wider planting is practised, than is 
the case in smaller bounds. 

Tynwald Beauty. — Regarding this 
variety, too, it was agreed that if given 
too much manure the variety was not satis¬ 
factory. The general opinion expressed 
was to the effect that Tynwald Beauty 
would give better returns and a more 
regular crop if grown, for example, upon 


a bed which had been manured the year 
previously and from which a crop of 
Onions had been taken. 

Lochar. —A good many breadths of 
Lochar were observed. The variety was 
summed up pithily by two separate 
growers in exactly the same words: “ Its 
one good point is that it is said to be im¬ 
mune.” 

Burnhouse Beauty.—T his is a fairly 
good cropper, one which, however, must 
be well done in respect of manure. It is 
of variable quality. 

Edzell Blue. —Some time ago I ven¬ 
tured the opinion that Edzell Blue was not 
any improvement upon the existing early 
Potatoes. In order to find out what views 
are held by others, inquiries were made 
over a very considerable area. These in¬ 
quiries confirm me in the view I hold, 
growers, without exception, failing to see 
—apart from its reputation as an immune 
variety—any improvement upon other 
varieties. Two very experienced growers, 
men of more than local celebrity as Potato 
experts and exhibitors, were of precisely 
the same opinion. W. McG. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

I 


MAIZE AND SOY BEAN. 

In the annual report of the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens particulars are given of 
^ome experiments in growing Maize and 
Soy Bean. Seeds of eight kinds of Indian 
Com were sown in various beds in the 
garden, with a view to encouraging the 
cultivation of this valuable food plant, for 
experience shows that it can succeed well 
in this locality. The season was one of 
the worst ever experienced for the crop, 
yet several of the kinds did quite well. 
Rain was wanting when specially required 
to encourage growth, and later, a low tem¬ 
perature without sun and with excessive 
rain was an additional drawback. The 
kinds grown were:—Early Flint: ripens 
earlier than any other variety tried, is 
unsuitable for table but Is good for poul¬ 
try. Early Corg: yield fair only, did not 
germinate well, did not seem to be worth 
growing. Golden Bantam : evidently one 
of the best, a bright yellow corn, the cobs 
filled to the tips, almost all ripening. 
Howling Mob : is not early enough for this 
country, most of the cobs came to nothing. 
Catawba : a deep purple Maize, yield poor, 
might do better under other conditions, 
probably good only for poultry. Country 
Gentleman: an aberrant type, the grains 
are of milky whiteness, of pointed shape, 
much resembling the udder of a cow; 
they are not set in parallel rows but are 
packed tightly together without arrange¬ 
ment; for the table this is the best one 
tested and is deliciously sweet. Early Six 
Weeks Quarantain: a creamy white Com 
on short stubby cobs, a good doer, on the 
whole one of the best. Trumpington: this 
did very well and was used for table as 
fast as it came on. 

The conditions that were bad for Maize 
were equally bad for Soy Bean, but never¬ 
theless there was a crop, though the seed 
of the late pods matured badly, and there 
was a full amount of foliage, which is 
valuable for fodder. A correspondent who 
received seed for trial at Worthing gave 
some to two fruit growers, one of whom 
was keenly interested, and he considers 
that Soy Bean should be grown largely as 
a food plant. Further experiment with 
selected kinds in suitable parts of the 
country is no doubt desirable. It has been 
found unfortunately—and this must be 
taken into account—that there is no kind 
of vegetation more attractive to rabbits.— 
The Field. 
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OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

The weather at present is ideal for outdoor 
Tomatoes, and, given the necessary care 
and-attention, the fruit should ripen satis¬ 
factorily. It is, however, one of the few 
vegetables which an amateur can hardly 
hope to finish well without calling in the 
assistance of an expert. First it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to have nice sturdy plants, 
preferably just showing the first truss; 
small weedy stuff will never give a satis¬ 
factory return, a small crop may be ob¬ 
tained, but It Is not likely to ripen. Again, 
falling a wall or fence a sunny, sheltered 
spot must be chosen, and it is advisable, 
after staking, to run a stout wire above 
the plants and fasten the stakes to this at 
about 5 feet from the ground so that pro¬ 
tecting material may be thrown over both 
in the early stages and in the autumn if 
weather conditions render this essential. 
The ground for the plants should be deeply 
dug and in good working condition, but 
not rich, heavy manuring encouraging 
grossness at the expense of sturdiness and 
prolific production of truss. Once* the 
fruit is set and swelling away, mulching, 
feeding, and watering should be practised. 
An objectionable practice still in force 
with many amateur growers is defoliation. 
It is difficult to imagine how the idea 
originated and grew that It should be 
necessary for the well-being of the fruit 
of the Tomato that practically all the 
foliage should be removed any more than 
one would strip, say, a Vegetable Marrow, 
a Cucumber, or a Melon. It cannot be too 
strongly enforced that the practice Is 
neither necessary nor even advisable. By 
all means remove the side shoots unless 
these are required for the production of 
flower, in which case pinch the first joint 
beyond the truss. So far as the stem 
leaves are concerned, they should remain 
Intact until the fruit has nearly attained 
its full size, when they may be gradually 
removed as required to allow the ad¬ 
mission of sunshine and air. It is also 
Just as well to remove any trusses that 
have been late In setting and, con¬ 
sequently, quite unlikely to perfect the 

E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


CROPS AND DRY WEATHER. 
There are few of the old garden axioms 
which have so often to be repeated as that 
concerning the value of deep cultivation. 
This is so often ridiculed by the sceptic, 
and by thoughtless observers, that it has 
to be continually insisted upon. In some 
seasons there may not be any very notice¬ 
able difference between crops grown upon 
deeply-worked soil and those upon soil 
which has been but merely dug. Sooner or 
later comes a year such as the present 
when drought of some duration Is exper¬ 
ienced. Then is seen the value of deep 
and careful cultivation. Peas, for ex¬ 
ample, grown on quarters which have only 
been lightly dug are yellowing off before 
the pods fill, while those on deeply-worked 
soil, if, perhaps, a little distressed* are evi¬ 
dently going to finish their crops in a good 
way. Contrasts may be found In the case 
of other things—notably among Potatoes 
some of those in this district and upon 
Shallow soil beginning to turn yellow. 
Even were rain to come soon it may, quite 
conceivably, do them more harm than good. 
On the other hand, where Potatoes are 
upon well-worked soil, the haulm is fresh 
and vigorous and tuber growth Is good. 
In private gardens it is the rule (or was, 
until the war intervened) to trench the 
quarters deeply every third or fourth year, 
and in these gardens the crops very seldom 
suffer appreciably. It is, however, a very 
difficult matter t<vJntlucp the small gar- 
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dener, or the cottager, to adopt this rule, 
and when the dry seasons come their crops 
suffer. This year in which the soil in 
most^parts of the country has been dried 
up, furnishes ample evidence of the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from deep and 
thorough cultivation. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus beds In summer.— Can you 

tell me what to put on my Asparagus beds 
now? They are old ones and, I suspect, 
have been too much cut in the past, but I 
should be able to nurse them round, should 
I not? I have failed to get fish guano.— j 
F. L. N. 

[By feeding during the growing season 
the roots get the benefit of either farm¬ 
yard liquid, an excellent stimulant for 
Asparagus, or an approved fertiliser ap¬ 
plied on the surface and washed home Just 
when they are able to assimilate It. The 
effect is soon seen in improved growth. 
Fish-manure is a capital dressing for this 
crop, so also is nitrate of soda, but care is 
needed In the application of the latter, 
little and often being best. It Is safest in 
light, shallow soils, being liable to cause 
harm on strong, retentive soils, unless 
used in strict moderation. Although not 
absolutely necessary for the production of 
fine Asparagus, salt is a good labour 
economiser, as strewn in moderation on 
light soil beds It destroys weeds and saves 
hand-weeding. Summer mulching is too 
little regarded, nothing being more suit¬ 
able where artificial stimulants are applied 
than spent Mushroom-manure.] 

“ 8nowy fly ” among Tomatoes. —A good 
many complaints have been made this 
year of plagues of 41 Snowy Fly ” in glass¬ 
houses and especially of damage to Tomato 
plants from this cause. One of the reasons 
for this state of affairs no doubt was the 
shortage of glasshouse labour during the 
war. In some places so serious is the in¬ 
festation that the usual remedies have 
more or less completely failed. Fumiga¬ 
tion and frequent syringing with strong 
soap suds or tobacco water will destroy 
the Fly Itself, but they have no effect upon 
the larvae and pup® under the scales. A 
persistent use of tobacco water will some¬ 
times prevent the females from laying 
their eg go on the foliage of Tomatoes and 
other plants, but more drastic treatment 
may be required; and in this case kero¬ 
sene emulsion Is recommended. Kerosene 
emulsion Is made by boiling £ lb. of soap 
In a gallon of water and pouring the boil¬ 
ing mixture Into two gallons of kerosene. 
The whole of the mixture Is violently 
churned with a force pump or syringe for 
five minutes. Then thirty gallons of water 
are added to the emulsion. The resultant 
wash is used In the form of a light spray 
directed to the under surface of the leaves! 
This spraying should be repeated every 
few days until the pest is exterminated, 
the operator avoiding as far as possible 
the splashing of any fruits that may be on 
the plants. 

Egyptian Onions. —The groat merit of 
these Tree Onions as they are often called, 
Is that they i are no trouble whatever to 
cultivate, but once planted, go on increas¬ 
ing year by year until they make a good 
clump, each stem bearing clusters of five 
or six little Onions at the top. The only 
attention they require is to have the ground 
about them kept well stirred and given a 
small dose of manure occasionally. They 
are very prolific, but of course the indivi¬ 
dual Onions are quite tiny—ranging from 
the size of a large marble to that of a 
Walnut—and only useful for pickling or 
flavouring. For the latter purpose, how¬ 


ever, they are quite good, and as they re¬ 
quire no washing or peeling, but can be 
thrown into the saucepan with a stew or 
soup just as they are, it is quite a good 
plan to have a few clumps growing in any 
out-of-the-way corner of the vegetable gar¬ 
den. The growth is very peculiar; a 
bunch of Onions is developed on the stem 
when it is about 18 inches high; then the 
stem goes on lengthening, producing an¬ 
other bunch of smaller Onions about 12 
Inches higher, And sometimes a third bunch 
of Onions after that; but as a rule, only 
the first bunch Is of useful size, and It is 
as well to stop the stems after the first 
bunch has been produced. Every little 
Onion will make a fresh plant if required. 
—N. L. 

Wart disease. —Inspection of Potato 
Crops 6f Immune Varieties.—'The Board of 
Agriculture are prepared to Inspect in Eng¬ 
land and Wales any crops of immune 
varieties of potatoes and will issue certi¬ 
ficates to the growers whose crops are true 
to type and free from rogues. These cer¬ 
tificates will be of value to growers having 
a seed trade, as the seed from certified 
crops will be in demand for planting in 
areas scheduled by the Board as Infested 
Areas under the Wart Disease Order. At 
present the Board have received applica¬ 
tions to inspect some 2,000 acres of immune 
varieties, and this work will be carried out 
as soon as possible. Growers of immune 
varieties who, as yet, have not sent in ap¬ 
plications are advised to consider the ad¬ 
visability of doing so before it is too late 
to carry out the inspection satisfactorily. 
Particulars can be obtained from the Board 
of Agriculture, 72, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Cabbage, varieties In.— Last year I re¬ 
member some notes in Gardening praising 
Cabbage Mein’s No. 1, and rightly so. 
When It is well selected I doubt if any¬ 
thing better could be found. Some four 
years ago in a large garden in Wiltshire I 
grew Wheeler’s Imperial, and I have not 
seen this surpassed for general use. In a 
garden I served in In Bucks Cattel’s Re¬ 
liance was grown, and this, too, was 
magnificent. Cocoanut was a useful kind 
when first sent out. Nonpareil market 
men grow largely. First and Best and 
Flower of Spring are both reliable. For 
early borders in spring a good stock of 
Ellam’s Early Is very difficult to surpass. 
My father used to grow a very true stock 
of Early York for market.— Dorset. 

Marrows on raised beds.— Marrows 
planted on raised beds are right enough 
in a wet season, but in a hot and dry time 
they sometimes suffer severely. In the 
west of England market gardeners simply 
prepare beds well manured, as for certain 
other produce, and Marrows do well, need¬ 
ing less water than where planting has 
been done on mounds and hillocks. It is, 
however, desirable that every attention be 
given the plants during the next few weeks 
in stimulating growth by liquid manure 
and copious supplies of water, stopping the 
shoots at the second or third Joint to aid 
the fruit formed.— Townsman. 

Parsley for winter use.— A sowing of 
Parsley should be made round about this 
time in order to provide pickings In the 
event of a winter sufficiently severe to de¬ 
stroy the plants from the spring sowing. 
It is advisable that this sowing be made in 
such a place that it may be conveniently 
protected during winter. When the plants 
show the second true leaf, thin them to 4 
inches apart, and should there be a spare 
cold-frame available a bed can be formed 
in It and filled with the thinnings. This 
will give a double chance in the event of a 
severe winter or of heavy snowfalls.—A 
Scottish Gardener, fren 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Planting Strawberries. —Rather than let 
the plants remain in the pots and become 
root-bound, it is far better^ in spite of the 
spell of hot weather now beang experienced, 
to get young Strawberry plants set out at 
onoe. If the balls are soaked with water 
an hour or so previously and a thorough 
watering given, followed by a mulch of old 
Mushroom dung or material of a like de¬ 
scription. they will not only take no harm 
hut start growing and rooting at onoe, and 
eventually become fully established before 
cold weather overtakes them. Holes of the 
oarrect size and depth should be opened 
out with a trowel, and when filling in ram 
the soil firmly round the balls, and finish 
by treading the surface firm with the feet 
round the plants. The great thing inex¬ 
perienced persons have to avoid in Straw¬ 
berry culture is to plant neither too deep 
nor too shallow, a good guide in pot-grown 
plants being to just cover the surface of the 
balls with soil and manure. With regard 
to rooted runners for the open ground, the 
planting of such had best be deferred until 
rain falls, or they may be detached and 
pricked out fairly close together on a bor¬ 
der for the present, and be kept well 
watered, deferring the final planting till 
later or until spring. The earliest varie¬ 
ties should be planted on warm borders 
and sheltered parts of the. garden, second 
ear lies and mamcrop sorts in the open, and 
the latest on a border under a north wall. 
The great heat is causing 

Plums and Gages to ripen fast, and to 
secure the fruit from damage, all that is 
not wanted for present or immediate, use 
should be netted. As soon as the fruit of 
early kinds of outdoor Peaches has been 
gathered, afford the trees the same amount 
of attention in regard to the cutting out 
of old bearing wood as that given to trees 
grown under glass, and when finished carry 
out all tying or nailing in required, and 
then give the foliage a good hosing or 
syringing. Where much planting is con¬ 
templated this coming autumn, winter pre¬ 
paration in the shape of trenching the 
ground at least two spits in depth should 
Rave attention A nursery where fruit¬ 
growing is made a speciality should also be 
visited, and the requisite number of trees 
selected and ordered on the spot. 

Kitchen garden. —The second sowing of 
Cabbage 9eed of varieties to oome in for 
spring cutting should be made now. If the 
sou is very dry, well soak the drills before 
sowing. Onion seed of Tripoli varieties 
and others to stand the winter and be 
transplanted in spring should also be sown 
now, moistening the drills as for Cabbage 
if the soil is dry. Should rain fall in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to moisten the ground, get 
a good breadth of Turnips sown, and 
hasten the growth not only by sprinkling 
a fertiliser in the drills, but by repeated 
light dressings of the same after the 

S lants are well above ground. Keep Peas, 
leans, Cauliflowers, and all other ad¬ 
vancing crops well supplied with water at 
the roots, supplemented in all oases with 
liquid manure where provision is made for 
the collecting of the same. Look over 
spring-sown and planted-out Onions, and 
bend over to one side all stems, to induce 
the bulbs to swell to their fullest extent 
and accelerate the maturation of the crop, 
particularly when the site they occupy is 
required for Cabbage for spring cutting. 

Plant-houses. —Order bulbs intended for 
forcing and other purposes, and pot or box 
as soon as received, and after affording a 
soaking of water stand in a convenient 
place, where they can be covered with 
6 inches either of Cocoa fibre, leaf soil, or 
finely sifted ashes. For very early forcing, 
the pots, boxes, .etc., may be stood in an 
empty soil bin . in tne potting shed and 
covered down withibhe'of the aDo^se-named 
materudu* t_jQ V p£w. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy fruit. —Owing to the somewhat 
meagre crops of certain kinds of hardy 
fruits, less time than usual will be con¬ 
sumed in fruit-picking. The. time thus 
saved may be expended in giving a little 
extra attention to the trees. These ought 
not to he neglected because the yield has 
been lighter than usual, and a look round 
a.t this time, with a view to affording 
assistance, may help to lay the foundation 
of a better crop next season. In the case 
of Strawberries, therefore, although these 
were cleaned down when tne nets were re¬ 
moved, it is good practice to go through 
the beds again, removing any runners 
which have formed since the previous 
cleaning, and any weeds, especially 
those round the collar of the plants. After¬ 
wards let the hoe be lightly run between 
the lines, and toward the end of the month 
the bed can be lightly forked over, and a 
mulch of half-rotted manure applied. This 
will keep the roots cool in the event of a 
warm September, and late rains will wash 
down the valuable constituents of the 
manure to the benefit of the plants. As 
soon as picking ceases in the case of Rasp¬ 
berries, the canes which have borne tne 
current season’s cron should be cut out as 
soon as possible. This is doubly advan¬ 
tageous, for not only does the cutting out 
of the exhausted canes allow those which 
will carry next year’s fruit to mature tho¬ 
roughly, hut the work can be accomplished 
in an expeditious and cleanly way. When 
allowed to remain until the foliage is half 
rotten the work is very unpleasant, and 
the trampling when soil is wet is preju¬ 
dicial to the roots. In some districts at 
this season a second attack may he made 
on Gooseberries by the sawfly. A sharp 
look-out ought to be kept for such a visita¬ 
tion, and the fly ought to be promptly de¬ 
stroyed by frequent and lavish dustings of 
soot. Mildew may also make its appear¬ 
ance. If the attack be slight, the infested 
shoots should be removed and burned; if 
there be much mildew, more drastic steps 
should be taken without delay. Nets 
ought not to be left out after they are no 
longer required. Like other garden acces¬ 
sories, these are much dearer, and the 
careful man will look after those which he 
has. Let them be laid out on a sunny walk 
to dry, and afterwards neatly pleated, 
rolled up, and labelled according to the 
break they belong to. If repairs be neces¬ 
sary, this fact should be recorded on the 
label, in order that such repairs may be 
effected during winter. 

Vegetable garden. —There is a certain 
amount of buttoning in the case of Cauli¬ 
flowers, which is directly traceable to the 
exceptionally dry summer. At the same 
time, buttoning is not general, such good 
Cauliflowers as Walcheren, Eclipse, and 
Autumn Giant giving signs of quite satis¬ 
factory growth. Complete the sowing of 
autumn Onions, and make a final sowing of 
Cabbage seed. A pinch of Cauliflower 
seed—Eariy Erfurt, for example—will pro¬ 
vide useful seedlings for wintering in a 
cold frame or at the base of a south wall. 
Celery planting ought now to be com¬ 
pleted, and plenty of water must be 
afforded, not only to the latest, but to pre¬ 
vious sowings. The frame culture of 
Carrots can be begun at any time, and 
care ought to be taken to sow the seeds in 
frames with a cool exposure. 

Plant-houses. —A recurrence of hot and 
sunny weather makes the watering again 
rather an important item. It must be re¬ 
membered that at this season of the year, 
even during sunny weather, any excess of 
moisture may result in the sudden collapse 
of plants in bloom. It is better, therefore, 
when it is at all possible to do so, to look 
through plant-houses morning and even¬ 
ing, and to only water plants which appear 
to require attention. W. McGuffog. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright . 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples. —Early varieties of Apples that 
ripen during the latter part of August and 
early in September will not keep long after 
they are gathered. They are best gathered 
before they are dead ripe, and only by care¬ 
ful judgment can they be sent to the table 
in their best condition. These early varie¬ 
ties quickly lose their flavour and become 
mealy. Most mid-season and late, varieties 
improve in quality, and keep better if they 
are allowed to hang until they are quite 
ripe. 

Psart. —Daily attention must be given to 
the early varieties, such as Williams’ Bon 
ChrGtian, Jargonelle, Clapp’s Favourite, 
and Beurr£ Giffard, that ripen at this' 
season. Allow the fruits to become fairly 
ripe before gathering them, so that they 
may be eaten almost direct from the tree, 
when their full flavour will be appreciated. 
Plums generally in these gardens are a 
heavy crop. The early varieties are ripen¬ 
ing fast, and have been protected from 
birds. Wasps are becoming troublesome. 

A good few very strong nests have already 
been found, and for some time to oome they 
will be sought for over a considerable area 
and destroyed with cyanide of potassium. 

8trawberry plants recently put out are 
making good progress. Continue to re¬ 
move all runners as fast as they appear, 
and keep the soil frequently stirred be¬ 
tween the plants. A few rows of young 
plants have been put out for supplying 
runners next year. All flower-spikes will 
bo removed from these throughout the 
season. 

Buddleia variabilis and its varieties 
Voitchiana, magnifies, and superba are 
very handsome at the present time. The 
Buddleia ripens seed in plenty, and the 
plants are all the better if what is not re- 

a uired of this be removed as soon as the 
owers are over. They can also be easily 
increased by cuttings taken when the 
growths have got moderately firm. It ap¬ 
peal's to thrive best in a young state, and 
the stock ought to be renewed occasionally 
either by cuttings or seeds. Hydrangea 
paniculnta is also commencing to bloom 
freely. This handsome late-flowering shmb 
deserves to be grown in quantity in suit¬ 
able situations in the garden. It requires 
a rich, moist soil, and looks particularly 
well by the waterside or against a dark 
background. In such situations the stately 
white panicles of bloom are very attrac¬ 
tive. 

Lavender has flowered remarkably well 
this season. It is very effective when 
massed in beds or interspersed with other 
shrubs. It also forms an excellent dwarf 
hedge by the sides of the kitchen or flower 
garden paths. The shoots require clipping 
annually to keep the plant in a proper 
shape. This should be done directly after 
the flowers are over. Lavender is easily 
increased by cuttings, which should be in¬ 
serted in a cold frame, keeping the lights 
closed until roots have formed. Cuttings, 
when taken with a heel, also root in the 
open in sandy soil, but the method of using 
a frame ensures success, and is generally 
preferred. There are several varieties 
which differ slightly in habit and time of 
flowering. 

Cabbages. —The ground should be got 
ready to receive plants of the earliest sow¬ 
ing. This crop generally does well on 
ground from which a crop of Onions has 
been taken. The soil should be deeply dug 
and enriched with good farmyard manure. 
It is a good plan to plant the seedlings os 
thick again in the rows as is necessary to 
allow for failures. Plant very firmly. 
These will be followed in due course by 
plants forming the maincrop, for, although 
in large gardens it is advisable to have an 
early batch, the earliest plants are not so 
likely to stand well through the winter, 
and sometimes run to seed. 

Celery.— Continue to remove ell aide 
growths and decayed leaves carefully, and 
attend to the earthing up in accordance 
with requirements, | fr;n 
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BEES. 

THE BEE INDUSTRY IN MULL. 

Up to the present there appears to have 
been no serious attempt made either to 
form a Beekeepers’ Association in the Iele 
of Mull or to get the beekeepers there to 
join any Association already existing on 
the mainland. This, surely, is a serious 
oversight on the part of someone, and the 
seriousness of it is emphasised by the fact 
of what I said a couple of weeks ago in 
this column, and again commented upon 
last week, namely, the damage already 
done to bees by the Importation of a 
diseased colony from outside the Island. 
So far it would seem as if the imported 
disease has spent itself, and unless the 
abandoned hives and apparatus lying 
about are visited by healthy bees to which 
the disease may thus be transmitted, the 
rest of the bees in Mull are likely to con¬ 
tinue uncontaminated. I hope this may 
prove to be the case. It is a pleasing and 
remarkable fact that, except in the very 
small area to which reference was made 
last week, all bees are strong. Beekeepers, 
however, are not increasing in number, 
neither are colonies of bees, because there 
is no organisation to encourage the spread 
of the industry. It seems a great pity, in 
days when bees are scarce and increasingly 
sought after, that such a safe locality, 
already healthily stocked, and surrounded 
by so protective a zone as two miles of 
sea at its narrowest point, should not be 
taken advantage of by some National De¬ 
partment and run for the public good as 
well as its own advantage. 

There are acres and acres of Heather 
everywhere, and no one seems to think of 
taking off any honey until such time in 
September as the Heather has finished 
blooming. There is only a little early 
honey, but it is so little as not to be worth 
taking off. This honey is made mostly 
from the Maple and the Whin, or Gorse, I 
am told. Fruit-blossom honey is quite' 
negligible in quantity. 

To a keen beekeeper it is pitiable that, 
with these vast tracts of Heather, there 
are so few hives of bees on the Island, and 
also that nothing is being done to increase 
their number. From my observation I 
should say that the inhabitants here, as a 
whole, would make good and tidy bee¬ 
keepers, for in one Instance only have I 
seen a hive anything but tidy. Though 
sufficient care is not taken to make'them 
quite level on the ground, yet In other re¬ 
spects the hives are all right outside— 
weather-proof, clean, and free from under¬ 
and over-growth. It is very significant of 
the type of weather experienced here that 
the hives are safeguarded against being 
overturned, by a wire or a rope passed over 
the roof from pegs driven into the ground 
on either side. Personally, I prefer one 
peg, from which the cord Is passed over 
the roof and at the end of the cord a brick 
or other weight dangling about C inches 
from the ground. This mode allows for 
any stretch or contraction of the cord, as 
the weather varies. 

Both in the east and the west of Scot¬ 
land there is a good deal of activity for 
the promotion of bee-keeping. As regards 
the west, however, this activity is not 
enterprising enough to penetrate into such 
regions as Mull, which, though not easy of 
access, nevertheless has many valuable 
claims upon the time and labours of public 
officers in charge of apiculture. A little 
attention and a little organisation would 
be well repaid, and in course of a very 
short time all those rich honey-producing 
districts round Crieff which I fourpd bereft 
of bees last year fpuld^ bte n $t<jcx#<3F with 


native bees. This is an important point, 
because, while the Government restocking 
scheme with Dutch and Italian bees is 
good to a large extent, and also rapid, it 
is reasonable to conclude that home-bred 
bees will suit the climate, etc,, better than 
those of a foreign land, and will, there¬ 
fore, outlast the imported race or any 
crossbreed. We must support the Govern¬ 
ment plan, but whenever and wherever it 
is possible to increase colonies of the 
British native bee no pains should be 
spared to do so before all that remains of 
It is destroyed by interbreeding. 

_B. R. H. 

NEW QUEENS FOR THE HIVE. 

The Art op Raising. 

All experienced bee-keepers agree that 
success depends in a great measure on 
the quality of the queens heading the 
various colonies. Vigorous queens produce 
huge populations In good time to take ad¬ 
vantage of the honey-flow, whereas second- 
rate ones will just maintain the size of a 
colony, and if they are of very poor quality 
the number of bees will perceptibly dimin¬ 
ish, thus producing the condition known 
as 41 spring dwindling.” 

Apart from this, the pleasure of bee¬ 
keeping is greatly lessened If the queen 
heading the colony produces bees which are 
vicious, and are consequently difficult to 
handle. While some bees can be examined 
with the use of little or no smoke, and 
without a veil being worn, others are so 
cross that Invariably the bee-keeper has an 
unpleasant time when he is compelled to 
open the hive to examine the colony. 

Although queens will live for three or 
four years, it is unwise to allow them to do 
so, and some up-to-date bee-keepers who 
stimulate their queens to lay freely allow 
them to reign for only sixteen months, that 
is to say, from the latter part of May to 
the end of September in the following year. 
In this case the queen is removed as soon 
as drones are flying, when the colony pro¬ 
ceeds to raise a young one, while the old 
queen is generally retained in a spare hive, 
with a colony consisting of only a few 
combs of bees, so that she may continue to 
produce bees until the autumn. An Im¬ 
portant point to be remembered Is that 
colonies headed by current year queens 
rarely swarm when the supers are on the 
hive, and this fact often prompts bee¬ 
keepers to requeen their bees annually. 

The present is a suitable time for raising 
queens, and the process is quite simple; 
but care should be taken to select a colony 
the bees of which have proved gentle under 
manipulation and, If possible, have stored 
well in the supers. When the queen is re¬ 
moved the bees will set to work raising 
queen cells, and four or five days after¬ 
wards these should be examined in order 
that all but two may be cut out, the queen 
cells retained being those containing the 
smallest larvae. It is obvious that the 
longer the inmates are fed on the highly 
nitrogenous food given to royal larvae the 
better will be the resultant queens. 

Helping Another Colony. 

It will be a convenience to have the two 
cells on separate combs, as in this case a 
comb can be given to another colony need¬ 
ing requeening when the cell Is rijje. Queen 
cells are sealed on the ninth day after the 
eggs are laid; the queens hatch about the 
sixteenth day; and a day or two before 
then the capping of each cell is nibbled 
away so that it has a worn appearance, in 
which condition it is known as 44 ripe.” 

When giving a comb with a queen cell 
to another colony, the bees must be brushed 
off with a feather, as It would probably 


damage the unhatched queen if the bees 
were to be shaken off. When there are 
several queen cells in a hive, during the 
swarming season, a swarm of 15,000 or 
20,000 bees, headed by the first hatched 
queen, i9 almost sure to issue, owing to the 
heat and the crowded condition of the 
hive; but, in view of the depletion of the 
bees as a result of the hard work during 
the honey-flow, most colonies are not now 
overcrowded. 

About a week after the queen emerges 
she will go on her wedding trip, provided 
the weather is suitable, so that in about a 
fortnight she should be laying freely. If 
queens are raised, a little later in the sea¬ 
son it may be wise to feed the colony with 
syrup for three or four days in order to 
stimulate the queen to begin laying. It 
must be remembered that bees raised after 
the honey-flow are specially valuable, as 
they help to carry on the work of the 
colony during the autumn and early spring 
months, when so many of the hard-worked 
bees die. But queen-rearing must not be 
delayed too long, as the drones will shortly 
be driven out of hives in the case of col¬ 
onies possessing a fertile queen .—The 
Times. 


8ugar for bees—how to obtain.— Bee¬ 
keepers are requested to make their ap¬ 
plications at once. In every county there 
is an Agricultural Executive Committee, 
and in most cases a sub-committee is as¬ 
sisting beekeepers in co-operation with the 
local Beekeepers’ Associations. Bee¬ 
keepers should apply in the first Instance 
to the Secretary of the County Committee, 
and if they are in doubt on this point they 
can obtain a list of the local authorities 
concerned In the distribution of the sugar 
by sending an unstamped postcard asking 
for the list to the Board of Agriculture, 
72, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. On applica¬ 
tion the local Secretary will supply to the 
beekeeper a registration form, which must 
be Ailed in and returned to the Secretary. 
He will then Issue a certificate for 10 lbs. 
of sugar per stock. On the receipt of this 
certificate the local Food Committee will 
hand over the necessary coupons, and these 
can be exchanged in turn for the sugar at 
the local grocers. 


C0RHESP0]IBE]1CE. 

rum awd r&owiBi. 

Increasing tho Sweet-scented Verbena 

(Aloysia citriodora) (P. T. S .).—Plants in 
pots which have been standing in ©odd 
frames may be placed in the greenhouse 
next March and regularly watered. In a 
short time sturdy young shoots will be 
produced, which, if taken off with a heel 
and put into pots filled with sandy sod!, 
will soon root. Half-fill the pots, and 
place sheets of glass over the cuttings. 
This makes them airtight, prevents any 
flagging, and thus encourages early root 
formation. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit trees dying (An Amateur Fruit 
Grower ).—With the meagre information 
you afford, we are quite at a loss to ac¬ 
count for the trees dying in the manner in¬ 
dicated. Have you sprayed them during 
the past winter with any kind of caustic 
wash at too great a strength? It is evi¬ 
dent from the tenour of your note the trees 
have died from the tops downwards, and 
not at the roots, otherwise the suckers 
thrown up by the stocks would have 
perished also. Again, have you had occa¬ 
sion to make use of petroleum to destroy 
44 American blight,” as this mineral oil, 
unless employed with care, is very deadly 
in its effects on living wood ? Winds, how¬ 
ever rough, would not kill them, even if 
laden with saline particles, as it would be 
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the foliage only in such case that would 
suffer. We therefore regret, under the 
circumstances, being unable to elucidate 
the matter for you, but you may, perhaps, 
from our queries, be in a position to arrive 
at a conclusion as to the probable cause of 
the loss. 

Grapes soalded (C. A 7 .).—The berries you 
Bend are scalded, entirely due to not ven¬ 
tilating early on very bright mornings. 
The moisture rises during the night, when 
the temperature is low, and adheres to the 
berries, and if air is not admitted soon 
enough in the morning before the sun’s 
rays strike powerfully on the glass, scald' 
ing is almost sure to take place. It is a 
good plan to leave some air on all night 
ait the top of the house, and to warm the 
pipes a little to keep the internal air of the 
vinery rather dry and in motion during the 
night. If this is done, scalding rarely 
happens. Some varieties of Grapes are 
more liable to scalding than others, the 
worst in this respect being MadreafieJd 
Court, Muscat of Alexandria, and Lady 
Downe’s. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes soalded (H. #.).—Your Toma¬ 
toes are what is known as soalded, which 
is caused when the fruits are in the morn¬ 
ing damp with moisture, because the house 
has been shut up close, and the sun scalds 
them before they are dry. Scalding, too, 
may to a great extent be caused by cutting 
away the foliage, which one often sees. 
Rich food is often given in excess, and 
without foliage to absorb such food, it is 
forced into the fruits, causing bad flavour, 
spot, and scalding. We do not denude 
other plants of their leaves in the same 
way that one often sees the Tomato 
treated, and it is impossible to prevent the 
fruits scalding when this severe cutting 
takes place. The smooth varieties scald 
much sooner than the corrugated kinds, 
the skin being probably more sensitive. 

Potatoes bearing fruit (V. TTa/trfen}.— 
No good variety in England now produces 
seed naturally. Seed saved to produce new 
and distinct varieties can only be obtained 
by careful crossing of one variety with 
another, and even then pollen is so difficult 
to find that hardly a variety now exists 
that will here possess pollen enough to self- 
fertilise its own flowers. The strength of 
the Potato-plant is now so much more con¬ 
centrated on the production of tubers that 
its pollen-creating power is reduced to a 
minimum. Thus, if any variety produces 
seed-pods freely, it is not only an inferior 
cropper, but will be nearly certain to re¬ 
produce itself through such seed. When 
one variety has its flowers fertilised by the 
pollen taken from the flowers of another 
variety, additional strength is given to the 
seed parent, ajid the produce in plants will 
be greatly varied, the pollen parent, as a 
rule, dominating. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clover In lawn ( Clover ).—Next spring try 
the effect of some nitrate of soda, begin¬ 
ning to use it as soon as signs of growth 
are apparent. This should encourage the 
Grasses and enable them to stand up 
against the Clover. You may apply this 
(roughly) at the rate of 1 lb. to 2 lbs. per 
square rod. A well-known kind of manure 
—basic slag—has a tendency to encourage 
the growth of Clover, and, as farmers like 
Glover in their pasture®, this tendency is 
one of the reasons why the manure referred 
to is used. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Clover .— If you give a good price for a 
hose pipe it ought to last for many years if 

carefully used. - W. Perry. —If you write 

to Mr. H. G. Tigwell, Greenford, Middle¬ 
sex ? Secretary of the National Sweet Pea 
Society, ho will iryftiP probably bS qble to 
give you the inforqmtioA'Jru vfcftt.. ‘ 


HAKES OF PXJLHTS AHD FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— E. T. —1, Hypericum 
calycinum; 2 ? Euphorbia LathyriB; 3, 
Mimulus cardinalis: 4, EGeracium aunan- 

tiacum.- E. IF. J. —1, Diplacus glutino- 

sug; 2, Escallonia m-acranthaj 3, Agro¬ 
stem ma cotonaria.- Bingley. — Spiraea 

Douglasi.- M. R. Hearn. —1, please send 

fresh specimen; 2, Linaria reticulata.- 

W. Perry .—The Blood Flower (Haemanthus 

natalensis).- E. D. Butler .—Polygonrum 

affine.- B. R. S. —1, Galega officinalis 

alba; 2, Tnadescantia virginiana; 3, Aster 
Thomsoni; 4, Campanula isopHylla alba. 

-- S . R. —1, Snow in summer (Cerastium 

tomentosum); 2j Sedum spectabile; 3, 
Lathyrus latifohus; 4, the Masterwort 

(Astrantia major).- -J. W. G. —1, 

Agathrea coelestis; 2, Asolepias tuberosa; 
3, Lychnis coranaria; 4, Centranthus 

ruber. - J. E. Kelsall. — Lysimachia 

clethroides.- E. Carmichael. —A good 

form of Veronica incana. 

Names of fruit .—W . Reynolds .—Apples : 
1, Devonshire Quarrenden; 2, James 

Grieve; 3, Keswick Codlin; 4, should like 

to see later.- J. J. H .—Apples: 1, Mr. 

Gladstone; 2, Irish Peach. Pears: 3, 

Citron des Cannes; 4, Jargonelle.- 

IF. T .—Apple James Grieve.— -J. M. C. 
Moville .—Kerry Pippin.— -G. W. E .— 
Apnles: 1, Beauty of Bath; 2, Manic’s 
Coalan ; 3, Devonshire Quarrenden ; 4, Mar¬ 
garet.- T *—Apple Irish Peach; 2, 

Keswick Codlin. 


CATALOGUES^ RECEIVED. 

IT. N. Elisor*, Bull Street, West Brom¬ 
wich.— Preliminary List of Bulbs for 1919 ; 
Heeds for Summer and Autumn Sowing 
for 1919. 

J. Pekd and Son, West Norwood, London, 
S.E .—List of Bulbs, Roots for Forcing, 
Strawberries. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading .—Bulba for 
1919. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Garden i no free of charge if corre- 
%ponrleiUs' follow these rules ; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ©/"Garden ing, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IF.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name ami address 
btiug added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents , when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post . 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plant s to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are. use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plan s should be sent 
in any one week by the name comrtspondeiv. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. 0/ conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming flruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in ^ts determination. We have 
received prom several correspondents single Hfteci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unrijje awl otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


If you like this copy of 

44 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED," 
please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy. 



IT PAYS TO 

TOP-DRESS PLANTS 

WITH 

RITO 


RITO is the wonderful ononrloor for toll 
baotarla and multiplies all Allotment and 
Cardan Produoo. Of all oorn dealers, seeds¬ 
men, and florists. If any difficulty Is experl- 
snosd In obtaining supplies, writs to the 
Makers, 

The Molassink Go.,Ltd., Dept. 16, Greenwich, 8.B. 10. 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT CROWS 


PUMPS 

and 

HOSE 


For the Grower and 
Amateur. 

List 13 Post Free. 

C. P. KINNELL A CO., LM. 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, 8.E.I. 



MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA- 


l ACTING PL‘>< US SO NtW EXPERiMfNT Jj 


icno. “Eureka" Lawn Pakd, 

aoiLH Slt. NlOOTIN*. IN8ECTTCIDEB, FUMERB. 

Sprays and other Chemicals t Sundries, 
Bee List. Please auk your Agent for the Eureka 
I articles They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining, we send direct, carr. paid. 


'LABOUR SAYERS. 

SOILFUME, NTOOTI 




- Y a Tomlinson & Hayward L t » Lincoln. 


Town Gardening 

Now and Greatly Improved Edition. 

By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. 

A Handbook of Trees, Shrubs, and Plante 
suitable for Town Culture in the Garden, 
Window, or Greenhouse. 


By post, 2 s. 6d. net. 


MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’* Inn Field*, London, W.C. 2. 

“HE'S GOT A FINE SHOW." 


Because “he” uses “LIMBUX.” tbe soil energ : aer and 
fertiliser, for all-tfu-year-round use. “ IJMRDX" brings 
out the best qualities in the soil and enriche* it. Plants are 
made to grow and produce well. In bags, 7 lbs. la. 64L \ 
16 lbs. 2a. Qd.; 28 lbs. fta.» carriage paid. 

Caterpi larn cannot lire if plants are dusted with 
•*PI!STIB1^X. ,, U*e it among Brussel* Sprouts, etc, 
NOW. In bags. 7 lb*. 3a. 6d. : 14 lbs. 6a. ; 28 lbs. 10a. Od. ? 
carriage paid. D*grripi i ve booklet s free. Order from— 
LUGARD & PULHAM. 

3, Featherstone Buildings. High Holborn, London, W 0.1. 


Foster Clarks 


I Thm Creamiest CoMtard ^ 


Cream Custard 


“ fj. ARDENING ILLUSTRATED " owes 

U much to the regard entertained for it by regular 
subscribers. The management desire to reciprocate this 
regard. Any subscriber who thinks his friends would be 
interested in the present issue may have copies sent to 
them free by post if the list of names and addressee is 
forwarded to — MANAGER, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
LQndoTV M J^e < addresaJlBtwiirb^returned | i^na ocss a>^ M ^ e 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 9l.UL 
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colour is of the deepest crimson and 
orange, the flesh of a deep orange colour. 
Well grown and finished, this Nectarine is 
rich, juicy, and highly flavoured, and 
conies into use during August. Humboldt, 
equally good in every respect, is, I believe, 
a seedling of Pine Apple possessing all it9 
good qualities In addition to being a larger 
fruit, ripening also about the same time. 
As regards flavour, the above are my best 
Nectarines this year.— E. Markham. 

Veronica plcata rosea.— The rosy form 
of this Veronica is very pleasing, and 
makes a nice change from the ordinary 
blue or white varieties. It Is quite as easy 
to grow, but is not so sturdy as the com¬ 
moner varieties, and has rather a tendency 
• to flop. If, however, a few twiggy 
branches are stuck in among the plants, 
they give just the little support that the 
flowering spikes need, and, treated thus, a 
good clump looks very well indeed. The 
flowers are very useful for cutting.— 
W. O. C. 

The Loosestrifes (Lysimachia) are now 
in perfection, and the best we have yet 
seen is one called roeea. The flowers, of a 
handsome deep rose colour, are rather 
closer on the spike, and the habit more 
compact and far neater than that of any of 
the other forms we know. Lysimachia 
Graefferl, an American species with a trail¬ 
ing habit, is essentially a rock plant. Its 
trailing or procumbent stems, thickly 
studded with purple flowers, give it quite 
a unique appearance. Lysimachia alata is 
almost its counterpart, but the stems are 
upright, about 18 inches in height. 

Llnum salsoloides. —This is a true alpine 
Flax, very prostrate in growth, and very 
elegant and chaste in the delicate purity 
of its silvery flowers. It cannot be con¬ 
sidered an easy subject In all gardens, for 
it insists on perfect drainage, yet, like so 
many other alplnee, it demands ample 
moisture In summer. It has flowered well 
with me this season on a warm, open ledge 
in the rock garden, which, being very 
gritty and dry, makes a suitable winter 
position. There are at least two distinct 
forms of L. salsoloides, one being much 
dwarfer than the other.—N. Walks. 

The wing-headed Scabious (Scabiosa 
pterocephala).—Most of the Scabiosas are 
too coarse-growing for the rock garden, 
but the above is an exception, and at the 
present time it is producing a wealth of its 
mauve-purple flowers. It is of eemi- 
prostrate habit, and will succeed in vari¬ 
ous positions, but the best plants are found 
where it gets the full benefit of the sun, 
and where the soil is of a gritty nature 
and well drained. I believe the chief 
cause of this plant dying in winter is damp, 
hence it should be given a sloping position. 
The beautiful S. caucasica is not so free- 
growing with me. This year a number has 
been raised from seed.—W. II. 

Eryngium alpinum In Stirling _Mrs. 

Mather grows this, perhaps the finest of 
the hardy Sea Hollies, admirably in her 
garden at Kirkhill, Kippen, Stirlingshire. 
Nominally all the Sea Hollies are said to 
be lovers of dry, sandy soil, but E. alpinum 
is one of the species which like a good 
loam, not too dry. Coming from the alpine 
meadows it can do with much more mois¬ 
ture than is often allowed it. I have seen 
plants suffering badly in dry soil when 
there was a continuance of dry weather, 
but, although this drought has been 
severely felt at Kippen, Mrs. Mather’s 
plants W'ere quite happy in the good fare 
provided for them.—S. Arnott. 

The Climbing Fumitory (Adlumia cir- 
rhosQ),—Anyone iiupjeet of a really hand¬ 
some, peat elimbefsJicHxM give 


the above plant a trial. For arbours and 
such places it is, perhaps, best suited, and 
when thoroughly established produces a 
wonderful effect. The stems are decidu¬ 
ous, but even/when they- have died off the 
litter left behind is so insignificant as to 
hardly require removing. The plant is 
found in Canada and North Carolina in 
shady places and along streams, and serves 
admirably as a screen under trees or in 
other shady places. Seed is produced in 
the greatest abundance, and will germinate 
freely in a cold frame. 

Pentatemons. —The freedom of their 
blooming, coupled with the brilliance of 
the flowers, has led many to reserve a 
space in their gardens for Peutstcmons. 
Two outstanding features I have noticed 
particularly this summer: (1) That one 
obtains a much longer display from plants 
propagated from cuttings In autumn over 
those raised from seed sown in spring, and 
(2) mulching the bed6 with old manure, 
although somewhat unsightly if left un¬ 
covered by soil, has helped the plants con¬ 
siderably over the dry weeks we have had. 
Obviously, filling a frame with cuttings in 
October and giving them a little attention 
during winter are, perhaps, more trouble¬ 
some, though of the two methods I prefer 
it.— WOODBASTWICK. 

Olearia Haasti. —In this wo have a 
grand August-flowering shrub growing to 
a large size In good soil, By the time these 
lines are in print the shrub will be a mass 
of creamy-white Daisy-like flowers, and is 
sure to attract attention. The L.C.C. lias 
planted it in many of the parks, notably, 
Ruskin Park, close to Denmark Hill, and 
it certainly is one of the very best ever¬ 
green flowering shrubs for the London dis¬ 
trict. After passing out of flower the 
plants present a rather rusty appearance, 
but this can easily be rcctilied by going 
over the shrub with a pair of garden 
shears. This shrub may be increased by 
cuttings of half-ripened wood in October if 
set firmly in sandy loam in an unheated 
pit or frame and kept close until rooted.— 
J. Mayne, Eltham. 

The "Maiden-hair Tree” (Ginkgo 
biloba, syn. Salisburia adiantifolia).— 
I unexpectedly came across a nice si>cci- 
men of this about 30 feet in height, grow¬ 
ing near the lake In the grounds of lhe 
Moat, Elthaiu. Unfortunately, the tree 
was somewhat crowded among other tall- 
growing trees, and the resident or owner 
w'ould be well advised to do a little cutting 
away of all intruders, thus giving this 
somewhat rare tree space to develop. The 
foliage, of a dull green colour, somewhat 
resembles the larger-growing Adiantums, 
wdiile in autumn they turn a most lovely 
golden colour previous to being shed. 
There are a good many tqiecimens in old- 
time gardens in different counties, and 
Londoners can see a noble tree in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew.— James Mayne, Eltham . 

Sldaloea Lister I .—When this Sidalcea 
made its dibvt some years ago one antici¬ 
pated for it a greater share of favour than 
it has received. Why it is not more widely 
grown is rather a puzzle, ns it is not only 
a good plant for the border, but the flow r ers 
are very useful for table decoration when 
lightly arranged. Possibly it may have 
been less sought after owing to the fact 
that a form of S. raalvmflora with blooms 
of a i»oor shade of colour has been 6old 
under the mime of S. Listed. The true S. 
Listed, which the Kew Handlist says is 
“of garden origin,” was introduced by 
Mr. Lister, of Rothesay, and was, I have 
been informed, discovered by him in a 
Lanarkshire garden. It was in its best 
form the other day at Argaty, Doune, 
where good groups In the border were 


magnificent with their graceful spikes of 
deep rose-coloured flow’ers. As a plant for 
placing a little back in the border S. 
Listed is invaluable.—S. Arnott. ^ 

The Orange Lily in the woodland garden. 

—I saw a few days ago a little bit of un¬ 
rehearsed effect in a wild garden which is 
in course of development. This was the 
j flowering of a bulb of the Orange Lily 
(Lliium croceuiu),. which, to all appear¬ 
ance, must have been brought with some 
clumps of Acouitum and other things from 
the garden and had been planted with 
J them. Looking across the delightful little 
i Highland loch which will be a feature of 
this garden the Orange Lily was delight¬ 
ful associated with blue and blue and 
white Monkshoods and w r ith the delicate 
greenery of the Birches and Brackens as a 
background. It showed the value of L. 
croceum for a scene like this, but a plant¬ 
ing of this Lily should not be overdone or 
the effect might be garish and out of har¬ 
mony with its setting.—S. A. 

Oxydendrum arboreum.— This is a native 
of the eastern United States, and although 
introduced to the British Isles over a een- 
tury-and-a-half ago, it is still uncommon, 
partly, no doubt, from the fact that It is a 
difficult plant to keep in some gardens, 
although in others it grows well. A few 
years ago a fine lot of trees might have 
been seen in Mr. Anthony Waterer’s 
nursery at Kpap Hill, many of them 20 
feet to 30 feet high. In a state of Nature 
it grows 50 feet high, with a trunk up to 
li feet in diameter. The leaves during 
the summer are of a bright shade of green, 
but on the approach of autumn they as¬ 
sume brilliant red and orange shades. The 
flowers, white or cream coloured, are pro¬ 
duced in large panicles from the ends and 
upper leaf axils of the current year's 
shoots in August. It requires similar cul¬ 
tural conditions to Rhododendrons, giving 
the best results in sw r eet, moderately moist, 
light soil, preferably of a peaty nature. 
If loam, it must not contain lime in any 
! appreciable quantity. Propagation is 
most effectively carried out by means of 
seeds, but for a few years seedlings grow 
slowly.—D. 

Distinct forms of Hydrangea hortonsis. 

—The common Hydrangea horteueis and 
most of its varieties bear their blossoms in 
large terminal heads, so that if the flower- 
i buds are injured by frost they do not de- 
I velop. There are, however, two or three 
! classed as varieties of Hydrangea hor- 
teusis w’hich differ from that species in 
several particulars. In the first place the 
plants are hardier and the growth more 
slender, while the leaves are of a dull green 
on the upiK'.r surface. From a flowering 
standiioiut they also stand out very dis¬ 
tinct, for while the terminal cluster of 
blossoms is much smaller than in the case 
of the common kind, axillary ones are pro¬ 
duced from the side buds of the previous 
year's grow'th. The varieties thus referred 
to are II. acuminata, whose blossoms only 
on the margin of the cluster are sterile. 
They are of a deep pink colour, but become 
richer in tint after expansion. In II. Lind- 
leyi, or as called by Mr. W. J. Bean H. 
jaimnica, a similar state of things prevails. 
II. stellata is different from the preceding, 
but belongs to the same class. The rose- 
coloured flowers are composed of several 
small narrow sepajs, hence the name of 
flore-pleno is sometimes applied to It. 
These Hydrangeas may be grown in dis¬ 
tricts w here the common kind fails to give 
of its best.—K. R. \Y. 

Eccremocarpus scaber. — This very 
beautiful climber is a native of Chile and 
belongs to the Bignonia family. It was 
introduced in 1S24, but is not very common 
in gardens, although it is sometimes met 
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with, usually as an unknown plant. 
Although it can hardly Ik? called a shrub, 
the base often becomes of a sub-shrubby 
character, soft herbaceous branches spring¬ 
ing from it each year. The branches rise 
to a height of 10 feet or 12 feet and bear 
doubly pinnate leaves made up of numer¬ 
ous Irregularly-shaped bright green leaf¬ 
lets, and terminated by tendrils which en¬ 
able the plant to ascend and cling to Its 
support. The axillary inflorescences are 
produced from early summer lo late 
autumn and take the form of racemes 
about 0 inches long bearing numerous 
IKMident, orange-scarlet, tubular flowers, 
each one about an Inch long. The flowers 
are succeeded by inflated seed-pods which 
contain a large number of small seeds. 


Propagation is easily effected by means of 
seeds sown as soon as ripe or kept in a 
Cool place and sown the following spring. 
It can be grown quite well as an annual, 
seeds being sown in February and the 
plants grown on in pots to plant out in 
May. Grown against a wall or trellis it 
may be exacted to cover a considerable 
area with foliage and flowers, whilst it is 
also available for planting in a border to 
cover branchy stakes. It thrives in 
ordinary loamy soil, aud it is wise to pro¬ 
tect the base in winter by means of coarse 
cinders or broken coke.—D. 

Tamarix pentandra.—The various spe¬ 
cies of Tamarix are amongst the best of 
aH shrubs for planting in the rcighbour- 
boo(| of t£e 9ea, ffr pof^Iy with¬ 


stand strong wind, but they are not injured 
by spray or by sea-water which occasion¬ 
ally washes over them. For this reason 
they are invaluable for cliff or shore plant¬ 
ing, either to form bushes or trees, or 
clipped severely to form hedges for the 
protection of gardens. They also grow 
well inland, and many gardens are en¬ 
riched by their presence. There are two 
distinct groups of the genus, one flowering 
in spring and the other in summer, the 
plant under notice belonging to the latter 
group. Under normal conditions it grows 
about 12 feet high, blit it is usual to keep 
it dwarf by an annual pruning in 
February. By cut ting the shoots back each 
year to within two or three buds of the 
base, vigorous, erect branches 3 feet long 


are formed. These, In August, are covered 
by dense racemes of small rosy-pink 
blossoms which are very charming amongst 
the light green leaves of the plume-like 
branches. 'It is a native of S. Europe and 
Asia Minor, but is hardy throughout the 
greater part of the British Isles, where it 
thrives in any good garden soil, and is 
easily Increased by means of cuttings of 
ripened wood 9 inches to 12 inches long 
inserted in a sheltered border In the open 
air during late autumn. It i9 seen to great 
advantage when planted in considerable 
numbers in beds or informal masses, but 
for small gardens a few plants might well 
be admitted, for the flowering season ex¬ 
tends over a period of four to six weeks.— 
D. 


TREES HRD SHRUBS. 

THE EUCALYPTUS. 

The cultivation of the various species of 
Eucalyptus in the British Isles is limited 
by the climate, and it is difficult to decide 
without actual trial whether a particular 
species will or w ill not thrive in a certain 
district. Some si>eeies we can discard 
from all but the warmest parts of the coun¬ 
try, but there are others that grow in un¬ 
likely places and which, if tried in other 
gardens a few T miles away, fail completely. 
The south and south-west counties of 
England and the south of Ireland are 
recognised as suitable places for these 
trees, but there are various areas in Scot¬ 
land, even as far north as Boss-shire, 
where they thrive, although they are un¬ 
suitable for the Midlands and North of 
England. They are of rapid growdh and 
are imi>ortant timber trees in their native 
countries. 

Some enthusiasts have recommended 
them for forest planting in the south of 
England. They are not, however, likely to 
be of much value for that purpose, for 
I heir requirements w ? ould limit them to 
very restricted areas where it is probable 
that ordinary forest trees would give as 
good results. They are natives of Austra¬ 
lia and Tasmania, but in certain countries, 
such as South Africa, East Africa, British 
Central Africa, the United States, and 
New Zealand, various species of Eucalyp¬ 
tus are giving excellent results as forest 
trees, the climate being more suitable in 
those countries than it is here. In 
Italy aud elsewhere they have been planted 
in swampy regions, where they are said to 
have a beneficial effect ui>on the fever- 
laden atmosphere, but in this country their 
uses are unlikely to be other than orna¬ 
mental. Where they succeed, howover, 
they are a decidedly welcome addition to 
the arboretum, their evergreen foliage be¬ 
ing quite distinct from the leaves of other 
trees, wiillst they not only bloom freely, 
but the flow’ers are quaint and attractive. 
The hardiest species seems to be 

E. Gunni. Possibly the largest tree in 
the country is growing at Whlttinghame, 
in Haddington. It is sometimes called 
E. Wliittinghameusls, but, as E. Gunni is 
a very variable tree showing a consider¬ 
able range In the size and shape of the 
leaves it is probably just a form of that 
secies. The yellowish-w T hite flow’ers are 
borne freely In autumn, the most conspicu¬ 
ous part of the flower being the brush-like 
mass of stamens. The leaves of young 
plants are larger and broader than those 
of mature si>ecimene, wiiicli are usually 
3 inches to 4 inches long aud often less 
than l Inch wide. Seeds ripen freely in 
some parts of the country, and at Briglit- 
lingsea, in Essex, young plants are said to 
spring up in large numbers beneath the 
parent trees. It may be expected to grow 
50 feet or 00 feet high. The accompanying 
illustration Is of this species. 

E. globulus, the Blue Gum, is a con¬ 
spicuous tree in Cornwall, Devonshire, 
and the Isle of Wight, where It grows 40 
feet to 00 feet high, with long, conspicuous, 
glaucous leaves. As a young tree it is used 
for ornamental gardening for the sake of 
its beautiful colour. Plante raised from 
seeds In autumn or spring grow 0 feet to 
10 feet high during the following eurnmer. 
Numerous well-developed specimens are 
met with in the places named and in other 
parts of the south of England. 

E. coccificra is another fairly hardy 
species, rather like E. Gunni In leafage, 
but differing in the flow r er clusters. In the 
milder parts of the country it grows into a 
large tree and flowers freely. 
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E. urnjgera is also rather like E. Gunn! 
in general appearance, and a - specimen 
80 feet high has been recorded from a 
Cornish garden. It is, however, less hardy 
than E. Guurii, which is the only species 
that cun be depended upon in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London. The Eucalyptus 
thrives in good, deep, loamy soil, and must 
be placed in permanent positions whilst 
very small, for plants even a few feet high 
are difficult to re-establish if disturbed. 
As a rule, in this country it is wise to plant 
them from pots. d 


A WINTER GARDEN. 

To the general run of people a winter gar¬ 
den is nothing less than an assembly of 
tropical verdure enclosed in a massive 
structure of glass wherein the tempera¬ 
ture stays at from 70 degs. to 80 degs., and 
the humidity is in keeping with the re¬ 
quirements of the plants which hail from 
zones that know no bleak da vs or frost v 
nights. 

If this were the only description, then, 
to the average Northern garden owner, 
winter would indeed be a dark and dreary 
period, in which there was nothing left to 
do but hibernate until spring brought re¬ 
lief. Happily, this Is a false idea, as will 
he seen when it is thoroughly analysed, 
for to a true student and lover of Nature 
a winter garden of the cold North can hold 
almost as many charming constituents as 
auy that summer can afford. It is true 
that at the first sign of winter many gar¬ 
den owners leave their beautiful country 
estates for the city, with its artificialities, 
returning only when spring has again 
softened the harder lines of winter by 
bursting bud of flower and leafage. But 
in the interval have they not missed a 
wealth of beauty In many trees and shrubs 
that winter best reveals? 

Consider the Interesting and pleasing 
bark colouration crf.many deciduous trees 
and shrubs which await the arrival of 
winter before taking on their bright hues! 
In this category are found some old and 
well-known plants, as well as several not 
*o commonly seen. Among the 

W illows and bush Dog woods are some 
striking examples of winter bark colours. 
The golden and red barked varieties of 
Salix vitellina—namely, a urea and brit- 
zensis—are too often overlooked by the 
planter who has thought only for flower¬ 
ing plants and evergreens. These golden 
and flame barked Willows, when planted 
in a moist and unrestricted situation, are 
capable of rendering guy colour tones to 
an otherwise sombre landscape. As it is 
the young wood that gives the brightest 
colours, the plauts should be severely cut 
back every spring to stimulate thick, 
wand-like growths, and, consequently, an 
array of colour such as would vie with 
many a floral display. The best of the 
Dogwoods for winter colour are Cornus 
stolon I fora, C. sibirica, and C. lutea, the 
first two having red and the latter yellow 
stems. With the falling of their leaves 
these plants gradually assume colours 
which grow more vivid with the advance 
of winter.. They should be treated like 
the Willows ; at least, a hard cut back 
every other year will assure those higher 
shades of colour in the growths. Unlike 
the W'illow, however, they will thrive in 
much drier positions, and so we are able 
to afford a similar colour scheme in en¬ 
tirely separate parts of our grounds. 
Shrubs with conspicuous green bark are 
few, the best, being Kerria japonica, with 
polished green stems that stand out pro¬ 
minently in contrast with other shrubs ; 
Cytisus scoparius, ■with its slender, angled 
stems, which give iff "the appears nee of 
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being clothed with leaf ; and Stephanaudra 
(or Neillia) Tanaka?, with graceful 
growths of a beautiful green colour. One 
or two shrubs with white hark are distinct 
enough to be mentioned. They are Rubus 
biflorus and It. Iasiostylus. The young 
wood of these two ornamental Blackberries 
shows up well during the leafless season, 
especially against a background of ever¬ 
green plants. Trees with distinct coloured 
bark are not wanting, for, apart from the 
Birches, which must take premier place, 
there are some others which ought to be 
used more frequently in plantings. Special 
reference to the striped-barked Maple 
(Acer striatum) is timely. This tree, n 
native of the Pennsylvania mountains, has 
a unique bark colouration in winter, being 
shining green, with a pin stripe of pure 
white running longitudinally through it, 
as If the artist had used his smallest 
brush in the work. 

For a unique and striking colour effect 
in winter, our native white Birch, Betula 
popullfolia, or B. alba, var. populifolia, Is 
unsurpassed. Its bole is covered with a 
smooth, silvery white bark, diversified by 
almost black rings and patches, along 
which its twiggy branches are very Irre¬ 
gularly placed. Our native Beech (Fagus 
americana) is wonderfully attractive at 
this season, with Its silvery grey trunk 
and branches, standing out in clear profile 
/rguinst the darker shades of other trees. 

Bakk peculiarities provide quite a 
study in themselves, and it is the purpose 
here only to speak of the few that are 
especially distinct or odd. It is only when 
the trees and plants are devoid of leafage 
that we can clearly note some of their 
bark peculiarities. The native Sweet 
Gum (Liquidambar styraciflun) is made 
conspicuous by the corky protuberances all 
along its trank and lateral branches. 
Others with the same characteristics are 
the winged Elm ” (Ulmus a lata), the 
Cork Elm (U. racemosab, and Euonymus 
alatus. The Inst has all its branches and 
twigs winged with thin layers of bark. A 
most Interesting tree In bark formation is 
[•hellodendron japonlcnra. In old speci¬ 
mens the bark of the trunk is very thick 
and spongy, giving it the name of “ Jap¬ 
anese Cork Tree. Beautifully furrowed is 
the bark of Sassafras officinale, of Lirio- 
dendron Tulipiferum (the Tulip Tree), and 
of other native trees, ail of which at n 
mature age show off these and other at¬ 
tractive qualities In winter as they can do 
at no other season of the year. 

Winter flowers.— Among the con¬ 
stituents of a winter garden we are not 
without some flowers which, despite frost 
and snow, invariably appear in due season. 
During the four months which, on the 
average, are allotted to winter, there le a 
number of shrubs aud plants that can be 
relied on to give their quota of flowers. 
True, they may not be conspicuous, never¬ 
theless, they are interesting because of the 
season in which they appear. In December 
it is our native Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
virginiana) that opens the programme with 
its pale yellow, twisted flowers, and along 
with it generally comes Elroagnus pungens, 
with inconspicuous but highly fragrant 
tubes. In January there is usually a 
dearth of flowers except that in some sea¬ 
sons we may see Hamamelis mollis, one of 
the Japanese Witch Hazels, bearing very at¬ 
tractive bright yellow flowers with reddish- 
brown markings at the base of the petals. 
February brings along other Witch Hazels, 
like Hamamelis japonica and its variety 
Zuccariniana, with the all too rare 
Chimonanthus fragrans, with pretty pale 
yellow and highly perfumed flowers. Often 
we may see in some sheltered and sunny 
position the yellow Jessamines, Jasmin urn 


nudiflorum and J. Sieboldianum, studded 
over with quantities of Primrose-like 
blossoms. In March the number increases, 
for In addition to those mentioned for 
February we can invariably rely on having 
with us Lonicera Standishi and L. fra- 
grantissima (bush Honeysuckles), Cornus 
mas (Cornelian Cherry), Daphne Meze- 
reum, Corylopeis paueiflora,andC.epicata. 
The two last-named plants are rarely seen 
in collections, but the flowers are extremely 
Interesting, being yellow, pendant-like 
tubes with protruding anthers. Closely 
allied to them is the Hazel, the catkins of 
which are formed early in the year and 
with the first warm days are ready to 
open the pollen cases. The little hardy 
Heath (Erica carnea) will be showing 
colour, as will also Mahonia japonica, in 
places sheltered from cold winds. Shelter 
then is really the one thought to bear in 
mind if we would have all these charming 
winter plants give us the best there is in 
them. This leads up to the importance of 
Evergreens and the part they play in 
affording shelter and beauty.. No grounds, 
however small, are complete without them, 
and after we have said ail we can in praise 
of the many interesting things in flower, 
fruit, and bark, that help bridge over the 
dormant season, we must all admit that 
without the presence of evergreens the 
winter garden would have lost its chief 
basis of beauty. In choice and numbers of 
these plants we are not so limited, for 
among the many kinds and varieties there 
are those to fit any particular use for 
which we may need them. Do we need to 
form a windbreak, there are the Pines and 
Spruces, or, if we desire a foil for throw¬ 
ing into relief some colour given by bark 
or fruit display we have the Retinosporas, 
Thujas, Tsugas, and Cedars. Often in a 
group-planting of evergreens we depend on 
the component parts for Its colour effect, 
and for this purpose the collection to 
choose from is not stinted in numbers or 
variety of colour. In greenf of many 
shades. In gbld, bronze, silver, grey, and 
blue there Is material to satisfy the most 
fastidious. 

The garden in winter is what we want 
to make it. It may be the interpretation 
of desolation or it may be so inviting and 
interesting that the owner regrets to leave 
it for very long at any season of the year. 
— Florists* Exchange. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Xanthocera* sorbifolia_ This is allied 

to the Horse Chestnut, a resemblance 
being found in both the Inflorescence and 
fruit. It may develop as a bush or as a 
small tree 25 feet high, and is ornamental 
by reason of its leaves and floweq. It is 
a native of Northern China, and was in¬ 
troduced in 18G8. Less hardy than the 
Chestnut, it is only suitable for the open 
air in the warmer Midlands and South of 
England, although It may succeed else¬ 
where when planted against a wall. A 
very flue plant exists against a wall ia 
Cambridge Botanic Garden. The pinnate 
leaves, each up to 8 inches long, are com¬ 
posed of from nine to fifteen bright green 
leaflets. The flowers, which appear in 
May from the wood of the previous year, 
are in erect panicles, each from 2 inches 
to 8 inches long. They are white, with a 
reddish stain at the base of each petal. 
The petals are rather flimsy in texture, 
and are easily injured by bad weather. 
Large, three-chambered Chestnut-like 
fruits are borne rather sparingly, and each 
one contains a number of small, dark 
brown or black seeds, shaped like those of 
the Horse Chestnut, but rarely more than 
half an Inch In diameter. It requires 
warm and well-drained, loamy soil and a 
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sunny position, where the wood can be¬ 
come well ripened. It is sometimes grown 
in pots and used for forcing for green¬ 
house decoration in spring. Seeds form 
the best means of increase, although it is 
possible to propagate it from layers. The 
worst enemy of the plant is the coral spot 
fungus, and if it is once attacked by that 
disease it is difficult to save it. Once the 
well-known red spots appear, however, the 
branch on which it occurs should be re¬ 
moved well below the point of injury and 
tlie wound dressed with tar. Such treat¬ 
ment may prevent I lie further spread of 
the disease.—D. 

Spiraea canescons.—A number of years 
ago I obtained this Spine a under the name 
of S. flagelliformis. For a few years it 
bloomed very si>arsely, and wns, indeed, 


enormous, as on one branchlet taken at 
random there were thLrty-four heads. 
Where there in room to allow S. canescens 
to develop, it is a most desirable plant. 

£sculus parviflora.—This member of the 
Horse Chestnut family is more generally 
known as Pavla macrostachya. It only 
attains a height of fi feet to 12 feet, but 
extends by means of suckers, and in time 
forms a dense mass or clump. The leaves, 
which are usually composed of five leaf¬ 
lets, are dark green on the upiier surface 
and downy underneath. The principal 
ornamental feature is the flowers, which 
are at their best usually in the month of 
August. They are disused in erect 
cylindrical panicles, in vigorous examples 
a foot in length. The narrow i>etals are 
of a pure white tint. They by no means 



Rose Clara Curtis. 


doomed to expulsion from my garden, as 
It had proved but “a cumberer of the 
ground.” However, after a year’s grace. 
It redeemed its character,' and blossomed 
freely. Since then it has never failed to 
bloom well, although in some seasons it Is 
much finer than others. Mr. A. D. Web¬ 
ster, in ids book on “ Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs,” says that it is fully -1 feet high, 
and that it is a pretty and desirable 
species. The latter remark is quite justi¬ 
fied, but. the “ fully 4 feet ” is often sur¬ 
passed, and my bush is quite 7 feet high, 
and S foot or 9 foot across. It is at pre¬ 
sent most beautiful, with its graceful, 
arching branches wreathed with heads of 
small, creamy-white flowers, with some 
twenty or more individual blooms open at 
a time on each heath The number of in¬ 
dividual flowers dntUbt bush, must be 
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form the only attractive feature of the in- [ 
florescence, as the thread-like stamens, 
which are of a pinkish tinge, protrude 
much beyond the rest of the flower and 
thus give to the raceme a bottle-brush like 
character. This /Esculus is a native of the 
South-Eastern United States, and was 
introduced as long ago as 17S5. It is not 
particular as to soil, but thrives best in a 
moderately deep, well-drained loam. If 
kept free of suckers and trained to a single 
stem tins vEseulus will form a small tree.— 
K. It. W. 

Weigela rosea.—Rather later than usual, 
the display of Weigela rosea is none the 
less welcome toward the end of June. 
Valuable at any time, it. is doubly so when 
the earlier-flowering shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Barberries, Azaleas, and so forth, 
are practically over, and the delicate pink 


sprays are equally beautiful when growing 
or when cut. Weigelae are by no means 
fastidious in respect of soil, some of the 
finest pieces here growing well and flower¬ 
ing profusely in a border the soil of which 
is by no means good.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Cornus rugosa. -C. rugosa or C. cin- 
einata, the name by which it is best 
known, is a shrub sometimes 10 feet high, 
which, with plenty of space, spreads into 
broad thickets. The young branches are 
green blotched with purple, becoming 
purple as they grow older. The leaves are 
broad, sometimes nearly circular, and dark 
bluish-green; the flowers are Ivory-white, 
in compact clusters, and are followed in 
the early autumn by bright blue or nearly 
white fruits. 

Rhododendron racemosum. —There is 
something about the dwarf Rhododendrons 
which makes them much more fascinating 
than their bigger and showier relations, 
and though the colouring of the flowers of 
this species is subdued it is a very pretty 
subject when in bloom. It does W’ell with 
me in a rather shady place in leafy soil, 
but resents getting at all dry. It flowered 
well this spring, but suffered somewhat 
during the succeeding drought.—N. L. 

Daboecia polifolia.—My garden is not 
kept as free from weeds as I should like 
it to be, but one effect of leaving the ground 
undisturbed is that self-sown seedlings 
often appear when they would not have a 
chance of doing so if the ground were 
better cultivated. I have been interested 
to find how r freely such seedlings have been 
coming up round my plants of this Irish 
Heath.—O. C. C. 

Hypericum Moserianum. — This large- 
flowered St. John’s Wort looks very happy 
in a large rock w r all facing south, and I 
always admire its fine blossoms. I have 
found it a little tender in the winter if 
growm on the level, but in a dry wall it 
seems at home and is flnliarmed.—N. L. 


ROSES. 

ROSE CLARA CURTIS. 

Tiik first flow’er of this handsome Rose, 
raised by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards, when first exhibited at the 
National Rose Society’s Show’ at Regent’s 
Park on July 2nd of this 3 ear was given 
the silver medal for the best Hybrid Tea 
in the nurserymen’s section. It has, as 
may be seen by. the illustration we give 
to-day, large and finely-formed flowers. 
The colour is a rich yellow like that of 
Maredial Niel, and the flow'ers are very 
sweet-scented. In addition to the award 
given above it was also given the National 
Rose Society’s gold medal w T hen shown at 
the Society’s exhibition at Earlham Hall, 
Norwich, on July 10th. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose American Beauty.—In answer to 
the question in regard to this Rose from 
your correspondent “ R. A. II.,” of Glou¬ 
cester, Mass., U.S.A., this Rose is rarely 
now growm I 11 this country, as it has been 
discarded by most people for some years. 
Its proper name is Mme. Ferdinand 
Jamaln, and it was sent out In France in 
1S75 by Ledochaux. It is a Hybrid Fer- 
petual of the Victor Verdier tyi>e. Your 
correspondent may take this as an example 
of the Americans rechrlstening a Rose. 
The original name lias been altered by 
American growers—a proceeding which 
only causes muddle, and is misleading to 
other People^rrftfffi Taylor, Edinburgh* 
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FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As opinions vary as to the proper lime to 
begin feeding Chrysanthemums I shall be 
glad of a few hints. Novice. 

[The Chrysanthemum is such a gross 
feeder that some stimulant other than can 
be contained in the soil during the time 
the plants are growing in their flowering 
l>ots, a period of nearly seven months, is 
necessary. 'Were it not that this plant re¬ 
quires so much water during its growth, 
so much support would not be required, 
but the continual watering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums require robs the soil, so to speak. 
The term “feeding” means the .applica¬ 
tion of stimulants at a time yvhen the 
plants are supposed to have exhausted the 
greater part of the manurial matter in the 
soil. It is almost impossible to obtain well- 
developed plants and flowers without the 
aid of stimulants. Much harm may be 
done to the plants by commencing to feed 
too soon, and equally as much valuable 
time may be lost by deferring the feeding 
till too late. It is knowing when to com¬ 
mence to assist the plants that is the im¬ 
portant point. 

When to feed.— There is a difference of 
opinion as to the proper time to commence 
the use of stimulants. Some growers say 
that feeding should not be commenced \ 
until the plants have set their buds; this 
method I consider to be wrong for two | 
reasons. The first is, that as the Chrys¬ 
anthemum is such a gross feeder and 
makes roots so freely, all the nourishing 
matter in the soil will have been absorbed 
by the roots long l>efore the buds will have 
been formed. Some check therefore to the I 
plants must necessarily ensue if manure in 
some form or other is* not given. The 
plants ought to be fed long before the time 
arrives for the buds to form, so that they 
may be strong at a critical period. If a 
check to the free growth of the plants 
through a loss of sustaining matter in the 
soil takes place how can they be expected 
to form strong and healthy flower-buds? 
Weakly grown plants never produce flower- 
buds of the same quality as stronger plants 
of the same variety, and if the buds are 
not produced in proportion to the neces¬ 
sary qualities of each variety, how* can the 
flowers l>e properly developed? When the 
plants are growing well do not let them 
deteriorate through lack of attention, but 
keep them advancing. The second reason 
why feeding should not be deferred until 
the buds are set is, that as some sorts do 
not set their buds until the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, and some even later than that, the 
time from then until they are in bloom, 
say the middle of November, is much too 
short to allow them a chance of deriving 
much benefit from the application of arti 
ficial support. When the pots are suffi¬ 
ciently filled with roots is the proper period 
to commence feediiufllie Plants., positive 
harm [is rendered t^t^pp nt-tUM^gPPly- 


ing the roots with manure when they are 
not In a fit state to assimilate it, ae thus 
lhe soil is rendered sour and the roots 
make no progress. It is much belter to 
turn one or two plants out of their j>ots so 
that the progress of the roots may l>e more 
correctly examined than to hazard a guess 
by the appearance of the plants. The time 
at which the plants received their last shift 
into the flowering pots, the size of tlie 
latter, and the kind of soil used all tend 
to make a difference in the time required 
to fill the pots with roots. The character 
of the season as well as the nature of the 
soil must also be considered as to the 
amount of stimulants the plants shall re¬ 
ceive. In a wet season stimulants should 
be given on a smaller scale than in a dry 
one, ns wet summers are inimical to the 
maturation of growth. An excess of stimu¬ 
lants would aggravate this evil, and the 
plants fall to produce flowers of the finest 
quality.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS : PROSPECTS OF 
THE SEASON. 

It is rather early to say much in regard to 
the Chrysanthemum and its prosiiects. 
There is good reason to believe, however, 
that in comparison with the corresponding 
period last year, the outlook is infinitely 
better. In the fall of last year the jKxsi- 
tion of growers of the Chrysanthemum was 
most unsatisfactory. There were compara¬ 
tively few growers, and those few, owing 
to shortage of labour and the difficulty of 
carrying on cultivation, had a very hard 
struggle. With the signing of the armi¬ 
stice, however, and the possibility of the 
early release from military service of many 
amateur and professional growers there 
was a demand in many quarters for plants 
I wherewith to resume cultivation. To such 
j an extent was interest in the flower re- 
J sumed that trade specialists have been 
I faced with great difficulty to meet the de¬ 
mands made upon them for cuttings and 
| plants. As a matter of fact, the demand 
has been unprecedented, and I should 
imagine that the trade si>ecialists who have 
been able to keep their stocks together and 
have had a sufficient supply of labour to 
maintain their stocks so as to meet the 
great demand, have had one of the most 
successful seasons, from a commercial 
point of view, in the whole of their history. 
It is safe, therefore, to assume that this 
will be reflected in the many gardens where 
the Chrysanthemum is grown, and there Is 
little doubt that the flowering season will 
be very good. 

It is a cause for regret that the National 
Chrysanthemum Society has not been able 
to resume the exhibition of early-flowering 
outdoor sorts. There is not the slightest 
doubt that this exhibition in the past, and 
a few other shows in different parts of the 
country, were responsible for the great 
interest that in pre-war days was evinced 


in this type of the flower. I hope, there¬ 
fore, that the National and other societies 
which are promoting the cultivation of the 
early-flowering outdoor sorts will be able 
to devote attention to this subject so as to 
give an impetus to their cultivation. A 
few of the leading market growers are 
growing large quantities of the medium- 
sized disbudded varieties, but they met 
with considerable difficulty in their en¬ 
deavour to carry on during the war. One 
of the lending growers is growing an enor¬ 
mous quantity, much the same as in pre¬ 
war days, but others have had to restrict 
the quantity, owing to the shortage of 
labour. The large-flowered exhibition 
varieties—and these now include Japanese, 
incurved, and single-flowered sorts—will 
undoubtedly be seen in large numbers in 
October, November, and December next. 
I know of many gardens where their 
cultivation has been resumed, and I 
anticipate that at the November shows, 
which I am pleased to see in many cases 
are to be revived, these large and medium 
sized flowers will be represented in fine 
condition. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemums are 
playing a more important part in the floral 
world in the autumn months than they did 
years ago. Their development has been 
remarkable. Varieties that found favour 
a few years ago are no longer esteemed, as 
new varieties have been raised that have 
eclipsed them both in regard to form and 
colour. A single-flowered Chrysanthemum 
must not now have a large centre or disc. 
It must be quite small in proportion to the 
florets, and these florets, which must be cf 
two or three rows at least, must be evenly 
disused, and of a character that will build 
up a flower that will travel well without 
becoming bruised. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society, 
in anticipation of altered conditions now 
that the Peace Treaty has been signed, lias 
issued a movst liberal schedule of prizes for 
its show in November next. Valuable 
prizes are offered for the large Japanese, 
Incurved and single-flowered, varieties, 
and the classes are of a character that will 
suit the purposes of both large and small 
; grow*ers. It is safe to assume that the 
annual exhibition which is to be held in 
connection with the Royal Horticultural 
1 Society at its meeting on November 4th 
J next will be an occasion for the meeting to¬ 
gether of many grow*ers and competitors of 
former years. Those who got their plants 
well in hand early in the season prom ire 
to do well, and it is to^he hoped the exhibi¬ 
tion may be one of those annual floral 
treats which the public and growers gener- 
! ally appreciated so much in the past. 

D. B. Cbaxe. 


Chrysanthemums and earwigs.—These 
need to bo trapped just now, as they do 
incalculable harm by eating away the point 
of the shoots with the buds in embryo, and 
when this Is so at this somewhat protraeted 
period, it is hopeless to expect to procure 
good buds and handsome flowers sub¬ 
sequently. The best thing to do in such 
cases is to cut away the damaged shoots 
forthwith, and in this way concentrate tin* 
energies of the roots on the other shoots 
retained on the plants. Keep the points 
of shoots, where the buds have’not de¬ 
veloped, dusted with Tobacco powder, 
which earwigs and other pests do not like. 

Single Chrysanthemums. — Whoever 
grows for table decoration and general 
home adornment would not dream of 
leaving out of their calculations the singlets. 
They i>osses9 a charm which the huge blos¬ 
soms in the other sectifius-do not, and they 
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OUTDOOR PliflflTS. 

BLANKET FLOWERS 
(The Gaillardia). 

These, though constituting a small genus, 


North America, and numbers some half-a- 
dozen species and numerous garden varie¬ 
ties. It is one of those classes of plants 
about the names of which there is always 
some confusion. The numerous kinds now 
in English gardens appear to fall under 


narrow leaves sometimes deeply cut. The 
flowers are each from 1} inches to 4 inches 
across, tl»e ray florets having an outer zone 
of orange-yellow and an inner one of 
brownish-red, while the centre is a deep 
bluish-purple. This is the commonest kind, 



Gaillardia grandiflora. 


are of great importance in the flower gar¬ 
den, producing as they do some of the 
showiest of flowers, alike valuable for their 
long duration on tJfe^dapts and |na cut 
statef The gebiis^lsj^y>;iy k$i|fl||ied to 


three species, but there is a strong family 
likeness running through the w’hole series. 
The kinds are :— 

G. a rist at a, a perennial growing from 
1 foot to 1J feet high, with somewhat 


and as it has been raised largely from seed, 
consequently there are many seminal varie¬ 
ties differing more or less widely from the 
type and variously naped. 

G. picta.— This somewhat resembles the 
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preceding, but may be distinguished by its 
smaller flowers, and especially by its being 
only of biennial duration. It is, moreover, 
dwarfer than G. aristata, and the colours 
of the flowers brighter. 

G. amblyodon is a beautiful annual from 
Texas. Its flowers are smaller than those 
of either of the preceding, and the colour 
Is a deep cinnabar-red. They are produced 
plentifully on strong plants for several 
weeks towards the close of summer. 

G. pulchella is the oldest cultivated 
species. It grows from 1 foot to 1$ feet 
high, and bears flowers 2 inches across of 
a bright yellow and purplish-red colour. 
It is only of annual duration, and now 
seems to have become very scarce. It Is 
known by various other names. 

G. bicoi.ob and pinnatikida are the 
other two species, but they are both sel¬ 
dom met with in gardens, owing, probably, 
to their being somewhat tender. The gar¬ 
den varieties, as has been stated, are 
numerous, but the most distinct of those 
that have been named are 

G. grandiflora, said to be a hybrid, 
presumably between G. picta and G. 
aristata. It is a beautiful plant of vigorous 
growth, with large and brightly-coloured 
flowers. 

Culture and position.— All the kinds 
mentioned above are well worth growing, 
though two or three well-selected kinds 
would suffice for all the rest if a collection 
was not the point of view. For Instance, G. 
grandiflora, G. g. maxima, G. amblyodon, 
and G. picta are representative sorts, but 
where raising hardy plants from seed is 
not pursued, the perennial kinds had better 
be grown. All thrive In ordinary good 
garden soil of a light friable character, but 
they refuse to thrive on a cold stiff soil or 
one that is excessively light and dry. 
Where possible they should be grown in 
bold masses, for they thrive better po 
placed than as solitary plants in a parched 
border, and there are no plants that have 
a finer effect in a bed by themselves than 
the various kinds of these showy Com¬ 
posites. Where they are apt to die in win¬ 
ter they may yet be used in mixed borders 
treated as half-hardy annuals, for if sown 
In a mild hotbed at the end of February or 
the beginning of March they may be grown 
into good plants, and a full display of their 
line flower-lieads obtained as early as upon 
those which may have withstood the winter 
in the borders. They are propagated by 
cuttings in autumn or spring in the manner 
of general bedding plants, and by division 
in spring, assisted afterwards by slight 
heat if the locality is a cold one. The 
annual kinds might easily be propagated 
by means of cuttings, and plants thus ob¬ 
tained make far finer plants than seedlings. 


AUTUMN-SOWN ANNUALS. 

To judge by the rarity of the practice, it 
appears that the imiortance of autumn 
sowing in the case of many hardy annuals 
is not generally appreciated, but Jt is an 
undoubted fact that these plants sown in 
autumn acquire a vigour never equalled 
by the same seed sown in spring. Those 
of us who are accustomed to have a hedge 
of Sweet Peas in full bloom in the first 
week in June, with grand heads of flower, 
commonly four flowers on a stalk, and the 
stalks stout and 15 inches long with a 
corresponding vigour of foliage, consider 
with reason that others who only sow in 
spring and get a puny growth of some 
5 feet with comparatively small short- 
stalked flowers some time in July, do not 
know what a fine plant the Sweet Pea 
really is, and the same with many other 
annual plants. 

Though many pf^jthe kinds offered in 
soe(| lists are scarcely even 


sc^rwlQpmigjj^l 1 , 


when well grown, numbers of others 
among those that really have merit are not 
given a chance of showing what they might 
be, because the common practice is to sow 
in spring, a puny, half-developed growth 
being the result, and so the plant unde¬ 
servedly gets the character of 44 weedy 
rubbish.” After all, autumn sowing is 
only profiting by a natural example. Seeds 
ripen in late summer and early autumn 
and fall on the ground, when the first suit¬ 
able weather starts them into life. Our 
habit (in the southern country in warm 
soil) is to sow most hardy annuals between 
the middle and end of August, the exact 
time, of course, being determined by the’ 
weather and state of the ground; Sweet 
Peas we sow in the third week in Septem¬ 
ber. We like to get them of such a size as 
to stand through the winter 4 inches high, 
and they are partly protected by being 
sown v in a shallow trench. Other annuals 
may be sown either where they are to 
bloom or in open seed beds and trans¬ 
planted in any winter month in mild 
weather—even French and Opium Poppies 
may be transplanted in winter. As the 
season for sowing is now with us, it may 
be useful to offer a list of choice hardy 
annuals that can be confidently recom¬ 
mended for autumn sowing, and especially 
I would commend them to the notice of 
those who love beautiful flowers, but who 
44 never grow annuals because they arc 
such rubbish ” :— 


Omphalodes Hntf-lU 
Schizanthus r«t tuua albua 
Hileni* pendula compact* 
Nemopnila tneignis 
Liptosiphoa roaeuf 
Linarta. purplo 
Dtanthui Heddewlgi 
P«a'jateinoa oalifornlcum 


Eecbroholi til California 
tenuifol.a 
Oodetiao 

Paparer tomtferam 
untbrotum 
Poppiea, French 
Sweety Peaa 

G. S. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting a front garden.— I have a front 
garden which is made over an arched 
cellar. This gets very dry in summer, and 
in some parts there Is not more than 
7 inches of soil. Would you kindly recom¬ 
mend some flowering plant suitable for this 
garden. It faces S.E. I wish to plant it 
as cheaply as possible and yet to have it 
look gay. The size of this front garden 
is about 12 feet by 15 feet.—C. N. French. 

[We are afraid we cannot hold out much 
hope of success in the circumstances, the 
shallowness of the soil and the unusual 
conditions generally being opposed to it. 
The S.E. aspect, too, but increases the diffi¬ 
culty. We remember an attempt years 
ago to do a bit of front gardening on the 
top of a baker’s oven, and the stones of 
what was intended for a rockery were the 
only things left. Yours is not quite so bad 
as that, though you will most probably 
find it difficult to grow any plants there 
permanently with any degree of success. 
Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
would be the best things for a prolonged 
simimer display, while Tom Thumb 
Nasturtiums, Esehscholtzias, Portulacca 
grandiflora, and Mesembryanthemum 
erystallinum (Ice Plant) might prove use¬ 
ful among annuals. Of perennials. Stone- 
crops in variety, Houseleeks, and Snap¬ 
dragons are the most likely things to suc¬ 
ceed.] 

A good dry weather plant.— During the 
present season, in which the rainfall has, 
at times, been of the scantiest, I have been 
impressed by the behaviour of the Nico- 
tianas, notably that of N. Sandera?. Plants 
come up all over the place from self-sown 
seedlings which can be readily trans¬ 
planted, and even those which are trans¬ 
planted have not, apparently, been affected 
by the dry weather. Nor does N. Sandera* 
appear to suffer when lifted in bloom, a 
large piece almost 30 inches in height and 
in full flower having been lifted to fill a 


gap made by accident in a flower border. 
This piece was, in the course of a few days, 
quite indistinguishable from the others, 
and the weather was very dry and sultry 
at the time when it was moved. An ac¬ 
commodating plant such as this i9 valuable. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Orobus vernus albo-roseue.— 'This Vetch 
is delightful in the rock garden in the 
early spring w*hen crowded with its deli¬ 
cate pink flowers nestling among the soft 
green foliage. It does not last very long 
in full beauty, the blooms rather quickly 
losing colour, but when they first ojen 
there are few prettier tilings. It riiiens 
plenty of seed, from which It can be easily 
increased. I sow the seeds as soon as 
they‘a re ripe. It can also he increased by 
division, which needs to be very carefully 
done, however. Any sunny position In 
light, limy soil suits It well.—N. L. 

pelargonium Mrs. Pollock.— The older 
generation of gardeners will recollect this, 
at one time, almost indispensable Pelar¬ 
gonium for the flower garden. It was oik* 
of the beet of the ornamental foliaged sec¬ 
tion, and it cannot be denied that large 
becks of it were decidedly attractive. The 
variety appears to have almost passed out 
of cultivation, and old times were recalled, 
recently, on seeing some handsome beds of 
Mrs. Pollock in the flower garden at Port 
Mary, the veteran gardener. Mr. Gilbert 
Anderson, having never faltered in his 
allegiance to this and other plants of 
former days.—W. McG. 

Aster sinensis.— There is, rightly I think, 
a growing taste for single Asters, and ns 
these can be had in many shades of colour 
their use In the flower garden may be re¬ 
commended. Handsome when growing, 
they are much more useful for cutting than 
the clumsier double varieties. Apart from 
that, they remain in good form in the lied 
or border over a longer iieriod than the 
latter. This is especially noticeable after 
a spell of wot weather, the double varie¬ 
ties speedily becoming a mass of decaying 
heads, while the single forms, being less 
easily overcharged with moisture, continue 
to be effective almost until frost arrives.— 
Scot. 

8weet William.— Now that there Isa like¬ 
lihood of a renewed interest in the flower 
borders the claims of the Sweet William 
ought not to be overlooked. Somehow, it 
appears that this fine old-fashioned 
favourite has been under a cloud for a 
time, but there are now so many improved 
varieties, improved alike in habit and in 
colour, that it ought to be included in 
every garden. Really a perennial, the 
Sweet William is, perhaps, more .satisfac¬ 
tory when treated as a biennial, and 
although it is easily raised from seeds, 
cuttings of the young growths root readily 
at this season in a lightly-shaded cold 
frame. The latter method of proiagation 
may be resorted to in the case of some of 
the newer pink varieties, as these an* 
highly effective in beds or in masses- 
Kirk. 

Perennials for town gardens. — In 

making arrangements for the planting < f 
perennials in town gardens consideration 
is not always given to the preparation of 
the ground. If one has a heap of old 
manure and can add to it decayed leaves 
so much the better, as then, when once 
planting has taken place, many perennials 
will go for years without being further 
molested. This is particularly applicable 
to deep-rooting subjects like Gypsophilas, 
Alstroemerias, and Kniphofias, which, 
when once planted and established, arc 
best left alone. In making plans for add¬ 
ing to a border, allowance should l>e made 
for quick-growing things like Phloxes, 
Starworts, Delphiniums, and space left ac- 
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eordingly. Too often one notices borders 
that become quickly congested because at 
first suflicient room was not left for the 
more vigorous perennials.—T ownsman. 

Violets.—Those who are growing Violets 
should see that they receive copious sup¬ 
plies of water should prolonged drought 
ensue, as, having gone thus far through 
the season, it would lie a pity to neglect 
them in any way. A mulch of old manure 
will now prove of great benefit to them, as 
well as'syringing the foliage to keep them 
clean and free from red spider, which in a 
dry period often presents ilself. Ere long 
provision will have to he made for their 
winter quarters. Runners must be pinched 


it has made a grand display, and although 
it is not so tall as usual, owing to the 
drought, it has been as free-flowering as 
ever. Chving to the strength of I he flower- 
stems no stakes are required.—It. 

Fragrance in flowers is a delightful 
quality which appeals to everyone and en¬ 
hances the value of many kinds which 
otherwise have little to attract popular at¬ 
tention. Mignonette, Lavender, and the 
night-blooming Stock, for example, have 
little to recommend them as garden plants 
from the point of view of making a showy 
display, but yet are beloved and grown in 
many gardens for their fragrance alone. 
On the other hand, we have many flowers 



Astilbe Princess Mary. 


off as they appear, and everything done to 
build up the crowns. There is something 
to be said in favour of the plan of planting 
out runners eajrly in the season in small 
patches or beds, so that all one has to do 
in the autumn is to place the frames over 
them, thus obviating any disturbance of 
the roots. I am adopting this course in 
preference to lifting the clumps, which are 
sometimes retarded in their flowering by 
this operation.— Wooduastwick. 

Crambe cordifolia.—This makes a splen¬ 
did specimen plant In a large border of 
herbaceous subjects or in the wild garden. 

fter a 
»^§rear 


I have tried it for cutting, 
day oj* two the flowers vdtop. 


but 


which attract the eye with beauty of form 
and colour, but yet fall short of what we 
consider to be perfection because of the 
lack of scent. I think most people experi¬ 
ence a deeper sense of satisfaction from a 
bowl full of old-fashioned red Roses or 
Clove Pinks than we get from Ihe more 
elegant-looking modern Rose and Carna¬ 
tion varieties, which as far as fragrance 
is concerned are not to be compared with 
the old-fashioned types. It is a pity that 
in the process of improving some of our 
garden flowers, size, form, and colour have 
been gained at the expense of fragrance, 
one of the chief charms of the flowers we 
love.—H. 


IflDOOR PIiflJiTS. 

THE ASTILBES. 

By far the best-known member of the 
genus is Astilbe japonica, which, under the 
generic names of Spiraea and Hoteia, has 
been for generations employed for forcing. 
Two or three distinct forms have boon 
grown, but in all <?f them the flowers are 
white. The advent of a pink-flowered 
kind some years ago attracted a large 
share of attention, when the varieties 
Queen Alexandra and Peach Blossom were 
distributed. They are, to a great extent, 
a counterpart, except in colour, of the old 
Astilbe japonica, and, like that, can be 
readily forced into bloom. Such treatment 
does not, however, show them to ad¬ 
vantage, as the colour of the flowers when 
developed in heat is of a poor, undecided 
tint, very different to that of the blossoms 
borne when the plants have been fully ex¬ 
posed to sun and air. Another of this 
group is Princess Mary herewith illus¬ 
trated. 

Apart from the varieties which show’ 
largely the influence of Astilbe japonica, 
there is a great number of hybrids, the re¬ 
sult of crossing several distinct species, 
particularly Astilbe chinensis, japonica, 
grandis, and Davidi. The influence of these 
last two is shown in the Increased vigour 
of the newer forms, and the colour of 
Davidi is answerable for many of the 
varied tints. In A. grandis the flow’ers 
are white, and in A. Davidi a kind of 
violet-rose. In a fairly moist situation 
these two socles are very attractive, and 
they have of late years been largely em¬ 
ployed for planting by the waterside. 

The same remarks apply to the many 
varieties, chief among which are Ava¬ 
lanche (white), Brunhilde (pale rose), 
Ceres (rosy-lilac), Gloria (bright rose), 
Juno (purplish-rose), Kriemhilde (salmon- 
rose), Opal (purplish-pink), Salmon Queen 
(pale salmon), Siegfried (rosy-carmine), 
Y r enus (rosy-purple), and Vesta (rose). 

In planting these Astilbes it should be 
borne in mind that they are seen to the 
best advantage when liberally treated, not 
only as regards moisture, but also when 
they arc furnished with a good rooting 
medium. In some of the varieties the 
blossoms are of a peculiar shade of colour, 
w hich renders them difficult of association 
with other flowers. AH of them can be 
readily increased by division, while seeds 
are often borne from which young plants 
can be raised. These seedlings are, gener¬ 
ally speaking, of a more or less mixed 
character. 

Quite different from any of the pre¬ 
ceding—in fact, an alpine plant—is Astilbe 
simplicifolia, from Japan. This, which is 
of comparatively recent introduction, 
forms a tuft of dark green palmate leaves 
with toothed margins, the whole being but 
0 inches or so in height. The flow’ers, 
which are borne in graceful, almost, hori- 
zontaliy-disiK>sed panicles, are exceedingly 
small, and of a pure while tint. This 
flowers during the summer months, and 
w’as given an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on July 30th, 1012. 
There is a form with pinkish blossoms, but 
it is at present rare. K. R. YV. 


VALLOTA PURPUREA. 

One dries not hear so much about this 
Vallota as was the case during the South 
African war, when It attracted the atten¬ 
tion of many of our men, and large quanti¬ 
ties of bulbs were sent to this country. 
Many of them passed through my hands, 
but it cannot be said that they gave uni¬ 
versal satisfaction. There was a consider¬ 
able difficulty ittigetting them established, 
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and a great number were Infected with 
come kind of mite, which destroyed many. 
In some that came under my notice the 
blooms were pink the first season after im¬ 
portation, but the next year the plants pro¬ 
duced blossoms of the normal red colour. 
As a rule, the flowers of these Imported 
bulbs were more starry than those of the 
forms generally cultivated in this coun¬ 
try. More than once there have been re¬ 
ports of a Vallota with pure white flowers, 
but it was never my good fortune to see 
one. There are at least a couple of dis¬ 
tinct forms of Vallota purpurea, one of 
which (eximia) is remarkable for its finely- 
shaped round flower, and magnifica, a par¬ 
ticularly large bold form. This latter, 
however, being an attractive name, is often 
applied to individuals that fall consider¬ 
ably short of the true V. magnifica. 

Culture.— The Vallota is a plant of 
easy culture, and, flowering as it does at 
the end of the summer or in early autumn, 
it is particularly valuable for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse. In its 
treatment a great mistake is often made, 
and that is neglecting the plants directly 
the blossoms are over. They continue to 
grow during the winter, and at that time 
require a good light position in the green¬ 
house, and also to be watered when needed, 
but an excess of moisture must be avoided. 
The bulbs should not be repotted more 
frequently than is absolutely necessary. 
Such being the case the compost should be 
of a good lasting nature and consist mainly 
of fibrous loam and sand. This will keep 
sweet for years, whereas leaf-mould or 
manure is apt in time to turn sour. A 
hybrid lias been raised between Vallota 
purpurea and Cyrtanthus sanguineus, 
formerly known as Qastronema sanguinea. 
This hybrid was first raised by the late 
Sir Trevor Lawrence and was known as 
Cyrtanthus liybridus. Two varieties, dis¬ 
tinct in colour, were, I believe, given first- 
class certificates in consecutive years by 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. The same cross was 
effected by other raisers, one of whom put 
the plant into commerce under the name of 
Vallota hybrida. It Is, or shall I say was, 
for I have not met with it for some time, 
in general appearance about midway be¬ 
tween its parents. The flowers vary in 
colour, but are usually of some shade of 
pink or carmine. The cross is very readily 
effected, and the young plants grow away 
freely. I have also tried to hybridise the 
Vallota with some of the other Cyrtanthi, 
such as C. angustlfolius, C. MaeOwani, 
and C. McKenl, but without success. The 
same result w r as obtained by all attempts 
to cross any of the three just named with 
Cyrtanthus sanguineus. K. It. W. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM. 

Apart from Its value as an outdoor Lil, 
this species is also of great service for tl 
embellishment of the greenhouse or eo 
servatory. Time was when, owing to tl 
clmap rate at which bulbs could be pu 
chased, those that had done duty in po 
were often thrown away, and freshly ir 
ported ones obtained for the followdi 
season. Such cheap times for bulbs ar 
however, never likely to come again, hem 
those that have flowered should be giv< 
ample ojuportunity to yield a good dlsplu 
another year. When the blossoms a; 
past, the pots should be stood out of door 
in order to ripen the bulbs. They mu 
not be allowed to get too dry, otherwii 
the bulbs may suffer. When the sten 
are dead they may be cut down. A got 
place to winter the bulbs in is a fran 
where they are protected from seve 
frost. Failing this, they may be stood 
a block out of <3fT— - ^ ' 1 
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dry litter thrown over them if necessary. 
Repotting may be carried out as soon as 
they become dormant. In potting, ns 
much as possible of the old soil should be 
removed. As the roots at the base of the 
flower-stem are only of annual duration, 
they may safely be cut away. The stout, 
thong-like roots at the bottom of the 
bulbs, w’liich remain in a more or less ac¬ 
tive state throughout the winter, must lie 
guarded against Injury, as the bulb de¬ 
rives its nourishment therefrom. If 
available, a frame is the best place for 
them when repotted, ns, beside affording 
protection from frosts, the lights serve to 
keep off heavy rains. In potting, enough 
space should be left above the soil to allow 
of a liberal top-dressing as the stems 
lengthen, and the roots appear at their 
base. The soil must only be kept slightly 
moist till new growths are to be seen. 

One desirable feature connected with 
Liliuin speciosum is that, unlike Lilium 
longiflorum, which is So liable to the at¬ 
tacks of aphides or green fly, Insect pests 
give but. little trouble. The scent of tin* 
blossoms, too, is not of so heavy a nature 
as that of some Lilies, L. auratum for in¬ 
stance. The varieties of Lilium speciosum 
ure numerous. Those from Japan are, as 
a rule, superior to the kinds grown for so 
many years by the Dutch. In coloured 
forms, Melpomene and magnifiemn are 
very striking varieties, /while Krcetzerl, 
with yellowish bulbs and white flowers, is 
distinct. * K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hydrangeas, treatment of.—I have, in 
pots, four Hydrangeas which have not 
bloomed this year. They are in a sunny 
position and have received every care and 
attention. They look very well and are 
bursting with new leaves and shoots.— 
P. G. L. G. 

[There is no apparent reason why your 
Hydrangeas have not bloomed this season, 
as they have received every care and at¬ 
tention. One item In your letter we cannot 
quite understand, and that Is when you 
say the plants are bursting with new leaves 
and shoots. In the ordinary course of 
events the grow T th would be practically 
completed by the middle of August. The 
only reason that we cau think of is that 
earlier in the season the plants were kept 
too dry at the roots, hence the absence of 
flowers, and the fact of the plants burst¬ 
ing Into full growth now. We should ad¬ 
vise the thinning out of any old and ex¬ 
hausted wood, and encouraging the com¬ 
pletion of good growth in the others, by 
occasional doses of some stimulant. This 
must be discontinued directly the leaves 
turn yellow and show signs of falling.] 

Arum LiHas. —I have two dozen Arum 
Lilies Jn pots. Would you please tell me 
when~to take them into the greenhouse? 
The big leaves have died down and new 
ones shot up about 15 inches high. Will 
(hey bloom again this year?— Amateur. 

[Your better plan will be to take the 
Arum Lilies into the greenhouse before the 
nights get too cold. They may stand out 
of doors till then. When they are taken 
into the greenhouse they will be greatly 
benefited by being watered about once in 
every ten days with liquid manure, not too 
strong, or given one of the many plant 
foods which are now to be obtained. In 
the case of these last do not exceed the 
quantity recommended. When the plants 
are growing freely you must bear in mind 
that they need liberal supplies of water. 
At the same time effective drainage is 
essential, as if allowed to stand In saucers 
of water the roots are apt to decay. Under 
ordinary conditions the plants, if strong 


enough, sliould bloom during the forth¬ 
coming winter. There is one insect pest 
that must be strictly guarded against, and 
that is aphis or green’fly, which, unless 
checked, increases rapidly. They do par¬ 
ticular damage to the young flowers just 
as they are developing. These pests can 
be destroyed by vaporlsiug with nicotine, 
or the plants may be sponged with, or 
dipped in, a solution of soft soap and 
water.] 

Plumbago capensls.- There is some¬ 
thing very attractive about Plumbago 
capensls when seen in bloom in the green¬ 
house, the delicate lavender-blue of its 
flowers amid the pale green of its foliage 
making it at once an object of admiration. 
It has all-rouud qualifications. It is cap¬ 
able of being used as a covering for the 
back w r all of a lean-to greenhouse. Trained 
on the rafters it affords a screen to other 
plants. It may be employed as a pot plant. 
The colour of its flowers is not by any 
means common, and is a idea sing change 
from the general run of greenhouse plants. 
I send this note about the Plumbago now 
as it is at this period of the year when 
propagation by means of cuttings can be 
carried out with a good measure of success. 
If cuttings of partly-ripened wood are 
taken with a heel and dibbled into pots of 
loam and leaf-mould with a good propor¬ 
tion of sharp sand they will not be long in 
rooting. As with other cuttings, if placed 
round the sides of a pot or pan their root¬ 
ing will be hastened.— Leahubst. 

Ferns under glass. —After midsummer 
there is not the same need for shading in 
tlie case of the more commonly grown 
Ferns ; In fact, as regards the hardier 
Adiantums which are used in winter for 
providing fronds for cutting, it is advis¬ 
able to expose them freely to the light. 
In addition, plenty of air may be afforded 
both by day and by night until the ther¬ 
mometer indicates a permanent drop in 
the overnight temperature. Treated in 
(his way, Adlantum cuneatnm, A. gracil- 
limum, A. formosura, A. Williams!, to 
name a few, will do quite satisfactorily, 
and will provide ample supplies of mate¬ 
rial for cutting during the winter, and 
which will remain fresh for a very much 
longer time than fronds cut from plants 
grown in a higher temperature and under 
moister conditions. 

Tropffiolum Lobblanum.— This brilliant- 
flowered Tropieolum, wdiich at one time 
was largely used for window-boxes, is now' 
seldom seen, and perhaps It. is not em¬ 
ployed so much as formerly as an indoor 
creeper for early spring blooming on a 
greenhouse roof, or so much as it might be. 
It is of rather straggling growth; part of 
its stems may be quite bare, but here and 
there tufts of pale green foliage amid 
which are masses of bright red flowers 
make gay a greenhouse warm enough to 
winter other plants, and In the spu ing there 
is a profusion of flowers when trained 
under the rafters. Cuttings strike very 
readily in sandy soil.— Derby. 

Primulas. —One of the conditions to the 
successful culture of Primulas is a long 
I»erIod of growth, during a portion of 
which treatment in cold frames is desir¬ 
able, and where shade will benefit them. 
During the next few weeks, if at all pos¬ 
sible, some partly shaded place should be 
found for them, w T here the plants can be 
stood clear of each other, so that the 
foliage will not get bruised or broken In 
any way. Light syringings will be found 
very beneficial. Buds are now showing 
frequently, and these should be pinched 
off. Only at night, and then slightly 
raised to adniit air, need lights be placed 
over the frames.—W. F. 
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southern Counties. 

Cherries in T>ots and tubs for early 
forcing will be the better for a sojourn out¬ 
doors m full sun for some weeks to come, 
but oaro must bo taken not to allow them 
to get dry at the roots. In the South, 
Pears in pots finish their crops better in 
the open than under glass. Continue feed¬ 
ing tne roots until the fruits are on the 
eve of ripening, when plain water will suf¬ 
fice. Much the same may be said of 
Plums, unless the fruits are required to bo 
ripe at an early date. When arranged out¬ 
doors, it is always well to net the trees 
froan possible bird attacks. Cape Goose¬ 
berries, whether in pots or planted out, 
require an abundance of water and stimu¬ 
lants up to the time the fruits reach ma¬ 
turity. Passiflora cduLis also require* 
plenty of root moisture and a mild stimu¬ 
lant. The present hot weather furnishes 
ideal conditions for both of the foregoing. 
So long as the drought continues, every 
attention must be given to the watering of 
recently sown 

Cabbage seedy otherwise the plants will 
fall a prey to “ fly ” as fast os the seed¬ 
lings appear above ground. An occasional 
dusting with old soot or wood ashes will 
help to deter the insects, in addition to ac¬ 
celerating growth. Cauliflowers for winter¬ 
ing in fiames should be raised now. Sow 
the seed in drills drawn 1 foot apart, which 
well soak with water before sowing. A 
similar sowing may be made in a fort¬ 
night’s time. The same remarks also apply 
to Lettuces to stand the winter. Ground 
in good heart and not too recently dug is 
best for both, but the surface may, prior 
to sowing, have a dressing of soot or wood 
a&hes, which can be incorporated with the 
soil when raking the latter down to a fine 
tilth. Three good varieties of Cauliflowers 
for the purpose are Early Giant, Early 
London, and Walcheren. Of Lettuces, 
Sutton’s Winter White, Hicks’ Hardy 
White, and Rath Brown are tliree suitable 
Cos kinds. All tho Year Round is a good 
Cabbage variety. To have Endive in per¬ 
fection, it must bo grown on well-manured 
soil and thoroughly blanched as eooil as 
the plants are fully grown. This can be 
successfully accomplished by laying boards, 
tiles, slates, or saucer* over the plants or 
the outea- leaves may be drawn together and 
tied over the heart*. As salads are in such 
constant request in hot weather, no effort 
should he spared in keeping up a regular 
supply of both Cos and Cabbage Lettuces, 
small salad, etc. Make a good sowing now 
of Winter Spinach and Spinach Beet, and 
again in a fortnight’s time, drawing the 
drills 15 inches apart, and well moistening 
them before dropping in the seed. 

Rambler Roses. —As most of the Rambler 
Roses are passing out of bloom, no time 
should be lost in cutting out as much of the 
old wood as can he spared to make way for 
the strong young shoots of the current 
season’s production, tying them loosely to 
arch, pillar, or wall, as the case may be. 
Look over Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, and 
relieve them of dead blooms and weak, 
useless growths. Then give the beds a 
dressing of Rose manure. Hoe it in, aud 
follow it up with a good soaking of water 
unless rain appears imminent. An alter¬ 
native Plan would bo to first soak the soil 
with plain water, and afterwards with 
liquid manure. The object in both cases 
is to ensure a good autumnal display. If 
mildew is present, dust the foliage with 
flowers of sulphur after damping it with a 
syringe or in early morning when moist 
with dew. Hedges of hybrid Sweet Briars 
and other R-oses should be put in order and 
made tidy for the remainder of the season. 
Large bushes of the hybrid Noisette Mme. 
A. Carricrc should be thinned, cutting out 
as much of the oldest wood as possible, and 
tying in the new growths to prevent them 
from becoming damaged by high*- winds. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Hedges. —Growth will not after, this 
date be very troublesome, and hedges of 
Beech, Sweet Briar, or Privet can be 
safely trimmed. It is better to leave 
Holly hedges till after the New Year. As 
soon as cutting is finished, let theprunings 
be burned, for these only encourage pests 
if allowed to lie about. There appears to 
be more ayliis \ipon Beech hedges at this 
time than is customary. 

Pansies. —This is a very suitable time 
at which to secure cuttings of show and 
fancy Pansies. Good cuttings may be had 
from the centres of the plants, and if these 
be inserted in a bed in a rather shady, 
somewhat sheltered place out of doors they 
will be perfectly safe during winter, but if 
it may be considered advisable to use cold 
frames for propagating the usual oourse 
can be followed. 

Stove. —As much air as possible cau yet 
be givon. This will harden up the foliage 
and assist in ripening up the wood, both 
points of importance for healthy plants 
during the winter. Shading can be- now 
aJmost entirely dispensed with. I have 
been keeping observation on the stove 
thermometer since firing w r a.s discontinued, 

; and only on one occasion has. the tempera¬ 
ture been below 63 degs. in the morning. 
Evidently such a heat is Quite sufficient 
for the ordinary run of coo! stove plants, 
ai tho ugh, should Ixoras and similar things 
be grown, it might be a* well to afford a 
i little fire-heat during the night. Fuel, 

| however, is so dear and so increasingly 
| difficult to obtain that its use is almost 
prohibitive in these limes. 

Greenhouses. —A continuance of very 
hot and sunny weather means, of oourse, 
that more time must bo expended in 
watering. .This is more particularly the 
case when plants are grown in small pots, 
and when the roots have thoroughly occu¬ 
pied tho soil. In such cases it may be 
needful to look over them with the water¬ 
ing can twice a day if they are to remain 
satisfactory. Some plants for lateT bloom¬ 
ing that are useful in small houses have 
not quite the same value in larger struc¬ 
tures, but such thing* as Cineraria stel- 
latn. Primula o-bconica, and Cyclamens are 
suitable ill cither class of house. For 
larger houses these things must be well 
grown, and C. stellata in pots 8 inches or 
9 inches in diameter make* really a note¬ 
worthy display. Cyclamens two years 
from seed make useful stuff for groups, 
aud if Primula oboonioa and other Pri¬ 
mulas can bo kept sufficiently near the 
glass, they may bo quite effectively used 
in boluses which are of considerable size. 
A look round Arum Lilies shows that these 
are making good growth, and they must 
never feel the lack of water, especially 
these intended for the production of early 
spat lies. Where Arum Lilies are for any 
reason planted out during tho summer, it 
is good practice to lift and pot these be¬ 
fore the foliage has grown too much. 
Moreover, if left too long, the root growth 
increases rapidly as the might* grow’ 
cooler, and these roots at potting time 
must b© reduced, with the result that a 
check is given to the plants from which it 
takes them a long time to recover. 

ApplOS.—As has been previously indi¬ 
cated, the crop of Apples is fairly satisfac¬ 
tory. At this time there is usually some 
dropping of the fruits, and these ought to 
be regularly Inf tod, whether they are of a 
usable size or mot. This is especially 
necessary where the Codlin moth is known 
to exist, as the presence of the larvae in 
the fruit is sufficient to account for its 
dropping, and if these fruits are not col¬ 
lected and destroyed, the insect escapes 
and renews the damage in the following 
season. Except in the case of wall trees, 
I do not personally approve of summer 
I pruning Apples. W. McGuffoo. 
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Patches and Nectarines. —Mid-season 
houses will now bo cleared of fruit, and 
every ohance should be given to the trees 
to ripen off their foliage slowly and natu¬ 
rally by providing plenty of air night and 
day, and by keeping off insects with a freo 
use of syringe or garden engine, the latter 
for preference, as more force can be ap¬ 
plied. If any planting is contemplated in 
the Peach-houses, it will be advantageous ■ 
if a heap of compost bo prepared for the 
purpose beforehand, and sufficient to serve 
for all the planting that is to be done in 
any of the houses, should be got ready as 
soon as the opportunity to prepare it 
arises, as the ingredients used get better 
toned down when well mixed in bulk some 
weeks before the trees are planted. The 
1 soil wdiich I prefer for tho purpose is good, 
sound, fibrous loam chopped into cubes 
about 2 inches square as the staple, mortar 
rubbish in quantities varying with the 
nature of the loam,, but sufficient to en¬ 
sure porosity, lime in the slaked, powdery 
state, and burnt earth from tho garden 
smother. I use no animal manure, bub 
add a few J-inch bones, when tho border is 
made entirely inside. If turfy loam is 
only to be got in limited quantities, almost 
any garden sail may be used to make up 
tlio deficiency, provided it is sweet. 

Orchard-house.— The present is an excel¬ 
lent time for potting on any of the orchard- 
house trees that may need it, and which 
have been cleared of their fruit, whether 
these are Peaches or any other of the 
mixed occupants of the ordinary orchard- 
house. Trees which have readied their 
limit as to size of pot or other receptaclo 
need to be carefully managed, a* the balls 
must bo slightly reduced in size, and the 
roots carefully pruned, in order to make 
room for new compost. Those which can 
be afforded a larger receptacle will only 
need a slight disturbance of the soil round 
the outsido of the l>all, using for the pur¬ 
pose a painted stick, taking care not to 
injure any of the large roots. The crocks 
must be carefully removed, so that the ball 
may l>e placed low enough in the new pot. 
Provide good drainage, and cover this with 
thin turf, ram tho new soil in round tho 
|jail ass firmly as possible, as with the soil 
in moderate condition as regards moisture 
it is not easy to pot too firmly. Tho old 
root-ball should bo given a good soaking of 
water some hours before potting takes 
place. If convenient, the newly prftted 
trees will be better if placed under cover, 
kept shaded, and syringed for a few days* 
They will then hold their remaining leaves 
without any assc,stance of water at the 
root* until the latter begin to be active 
again. After this the tree* may be re¬ 
turned to the open and treated in common 
with those left undisturbed. 

Watering fruit trees.— In many gardens 
this is still a serious item of lal>mir, in¬ 
volving frequently time that cannot well 
be spared. Yet if fruit trees now in bear¬ 
ing are at all suffering at the roots, it is 
work that must he done, being not only 
I beneficial to the fruit approaching inatu- 
| rity, but also to tho trees themselves. Of 
; the two, it is more important in the latter 
instance, as any serious neglect from want 
of water now will involve another season’s 
crop in danger. Bv leaving the tree* now 
to chance, with the daily expectancy of 
rain, is to run a risk of injury to the fruit- 
buds of another year through imnerfect de¬ 
velopment, which ought by all possiblo 
means to be avoided. 

Runner Beans are also very plentiful. 
After tho top of the support* is reached 
the shoots slionld Ije stopped, to induce 
s^me of the bottom growths to break aw ay 
strongly. The Runner Bean is a mois¬ 
ture-loving plant, and it can hardly bo 
given too much water at the roots, even 
though the weather may be showery. Ex¬ 
cepting those required for seed, the pods 
should l>c gathered immediately they be¬ 
come fit, as nothing tends to weaken the 
plants more than allowing the seeds to 
mature. Dngiral frem p y? q 
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Garden Pests end Friends. 

THE CODLIN-MOTH. 
Two-thirds of my Apples when half- 
grown fall off, and I find a grub has eaten 
its way to the centre. How can I get rid 
of this pest? I have tried the hay-band 
and the grease-band for some years with 
no apparent result.— I5oppj.es. 

[The Apples are infested with the larv:c 
of the Codliu-moth (Carpocapsa porno- 
uella), a well-known and destructive pest. 
In some seasons it occasions great loss 
among Apples, it being nothing unusual to 
see the ground beneath the trees littered 
with the fallen fruits when the attack is 
severe. The infestation is set up in the 
following manner :—The moths usually put 
in an appearance about the time the Apple- 
blossoms begin to unfold, when the females 
at once commence to lay their eggs in what 
may be termed the eye of the embryo 
fruits. These hatch out in from eight to 
ten days, when the resulting maggots eat 
their way into the fruits by means of a 
small boring or tunnel, until they arrive at 
the core, which is generally either de¬ 
stroyed or otherwise so injured that the 
fruits eventually drop. The time for the 
liapiiening of this and the period for the 
larvae to become full fed are simultaneous, 
and the latter make their escape by making 
a tunnel from the core to the side of the 
fruits, either just before they fall or after¬ 
wards, when lying 04 the ground. They 
then make their way to the stem of the 
tree and spin cocoons in crevices of the 
bark or some suitable place, from which 
mollis emerge, sometimes shortly after¬ 
wards, and in other cases not till the fol¬ 
lowing spring. When the former is the 
case, a second infestation occurs, evidence 
of which is seen in full-grown fruits ripen¬ 
ing and falling prematurely, when they 
are usually termed maggot-eaten. It is, 
however, the first attack which occasion* 
s> great a loss, and to combat which no 
effort should be spared. In the first place, 
as soon as the fruits are observed to be 
dropping, and the larvus found to be pre¬ 
sent when a few examples are examined, 
gather them up and burn them. This aloue 
destroys great numbers. In Grass orchards 
pigs and jioultry may be allowed to eat the 
fallen fruits, this also lessening future 
attacks. 

When once a tree has been attacked, it 
should be sprayed the following spring 
with arsenate of lead directly the flowers 
have set, which -will kill the maggots as 
soon as they hatch out and begin to feed. 
Use this at the rate of from 2 ozs. to 3 ozs. 
to 5 gallons of water. The late Miss 
Ormerod also recommended that haybands 
or strips of brown paper be bound tightly 
round the stems and branches of infested 
trees for the purpose of trapiling any of 
the larva? which may escape from the fruits 
before they drop when on their way down 
to find a suitable place in which to spin 
their cocoons. We have never had occa¬ 
sion to resort to this, as the destruction 
of the fallen fruits aud the spraying of the 
trees directly the fruit has set, coupled 
with a thorough winter cleansing with 
caustic alkali solution, have, in our experi¬ 
ence, always proved efficacious in dealing 
with this iiest. 

Trees whose steins and main branches 
are covered with rough, scaly bark, are 
best dealt with, first, by scraping, and so 
removing all the loose and dead particles, 
and secondly by scrubbing them thoroughly 
afterwards with the caustic wash named. 
Spraying will suffice for the younger 
branches and finer wood, the bark of which 
is generally smooth. You shoiUd, there¬ 
fore^ collect all f ^Tleb Its ^ then 


try the liayband remedy, taking them off 
and burning them after on interval of five 
or six weeks. Then clean the tree 
thoroughly in winter as directed, and 
spray as soon as the fruit has set next 
spring. liy following this mode of treat¬ 
ment for a season or so you will eventually 
reduce the attack to very small propor¬ 
tions, even if you do not subdue it alto¬ 
gether.] 


FHUIT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sulphate of ammonia for outdoor 
Peaoh08.— Would sulphate of ammonia be 
good for outdoor Peaches and Nectarines 
turning red now? I intended to dust, the 
sulphate over the soil (previously pointed 
over) and wash in with plenty of water.— 
Edward Delaney. 

LSulphale of ammonia, being quick In 
its action, though not so speedy as nitrate 
of soda, may be applied to the outdoor 
Peaches and Nectarines mentioned at the 
rate of 1 oz. per square yard super, wash¬ 
ing it in at once. The effect will not, of 
course, be so apparent as would have been 
the case had it been applied earlier, or 
soon after the fruits had finished 
stoning.] 

Morel to Cherries on low wall. —Kindly 
let me know whether Morello Cherries can 
he planted on a partly sheltered 4J-fool 
wall with north aspect, and, if so, what 
distance apart.—M. North. 

[As the wall is of no great height, 
Morello Cherries should be planted 15 feet 
apart, and the branches trained out more 
or less in a lateraT direction. If trained 
in a vertical direction or in ordinary fan 
shape, the more central of the branches 
would, as a result of the necessary hard 
pruning, become in a short, time unproduc¬ 
tive. If trained as we suggest, and ample 
Kiwec allowed for the branches to extend, 
we see no reason why you should not ob¬ 
tain in due course a good crop of fruit.] 

Peaches bitter.— Could you tell me the 
cause of Peaches grown on back wall of 
vinery being bitter? The Peaches are not 
covered by the Vines, as they are not per¬ 
mitted to run to the top of the house, and 
the Peaches get plenty of air and sun¬ 
light.— E. M. Tyndall. 

[In the absence of details regarding the 
nature of the soil in which your reach- 
trees are growing, whether the base of the 
border is concreted, and the general treat¬ 
ment the trees receive in the way of water¬ 
ing and the use of either chemical or liquid 
manures, it is somewhat difficult to account 
for your reaches acquiring the bitter 
flavour you complain of. It may be 
brought about by either of the following 
causes :— (a) the application of too strong 
doses of either liquid or chemical manures; 
( 6 ) through the roots having got out of 
hand and descended into and feeding on 
some deleterious substance in the subsoil 
Of course, this is conjectural, but if you 
think ihe difficulty is caused through over¬ 
dosing with manures, the remedy Is ob¬ 
vious. On tlie other hand, if you think 
the roots are at fault, the trees should be 
lifted this autumn. The way to do this 
will be to open out a trench some 4 feet 
distant from the stem and about 2 feet 
0 inches deep, making this wide enough, so 
that there will be room to work conveni¬ 
ently when throwing out the soil. From 
this trench, as a commencement, gradually 
work towards the stem by removing the 
soil from among the roots with a five-tined 
steel fork until there is a ball of soil about 


2 feet C inches in diameter, taking the 
stem as a centre. Then proceed to tnnnel 
under the ball, doing one half first, ami 
cut clean away ail roots that tend to take 
a downward direction, dping this with a 
knife, and cutting them off close up to the 
ball. When this is done, fill up the open 
ing under the ball either with the same or 
some fresh soil, and ram It very firmly as 
the filling is being done. Then do the 
other half in tlie same manner, and if pro¬ 
perly carried out the ball will not be moved 
out of position in the least, and if this, as 
we strongly suspect is the ease, is the cause 
of your trouble, the fruits should have 
their proper flavour another season.] 

Cherries falling.— I should be greatly 
obliged if you would give me your opinion 
and advice on the following points :—( 1 ) I 
have a quantity of Morello Cherry-trees 
planted in 1915. They all face north ex¬ 
cept one tree. This year they have been 
covered with blooms, but those on the trees 
facing north have, to a large extent, gone 
yellow and fallen off. The one facing 
south has done splendidly. They have all 
l>een treated exactly the same—watered 
well, mulched with cow-manure, and given 
lime in the spring. What can I do further 
to improve the fruiting in future? ( 2 t 
I have a quantity of Sweet Cherries 
planted as bush trees, and on walls. They 
flower tremendously, but tlie fruit drops 
off. My water comes from a tap. Is it too 
cold? The water applied to the Morello on 
south wall also comes from the tap.—E. 
Carmichael. 

[(1) The cause of the fruits on Morcllos 
dropping may be due either to imperfect 
fertilisation arising from the prevalence of 
cold winds, low temperatures, and iierbaps 
cold rains, sleet, or snow at: the time the 
trees were in bloom, or in consequence of 
the trees being in an over-luxuriant condi¬ 
tion. The remedy in the last, case, if 
such is the cause of failure, is to partially 
lift them, shorten back tiie strongest of tlie 
roots, and work In a liberal quantity <f 
lime-rubbish with the soil when laying out 
the roots and filling in again. With regard 
to any of the first-named troubles the 
remedy is to afford the trees protection 
throughout the flowering period and to 
fix boards under the. wall coping to shed 
rain and snow water clear of the trees. 
(2) The probable cause of the Sweet 
Cherries failing is the same as that 
already mentioned in regard to Morellos, 
as the weather was very cold and stormy 
throughout the flowering period, but being 
bush trees you are almost powerless, as it 
is a difficult matter to afford them shelter. 
If the trees make a quantity of strong 
growth aud the soil is deficient of lime they 
would then east their fruit. Lifting or 
root-pruning, according to tlfe size of the 
trees, and the adding of a good quantity of 
lime-rubble to the soil are the best correc¬ 
tives. This should be done in November 
both In their case and of Morellos also.] 

Figs .—Houses containing Figs which 
were forced early, and from which the 
second crop lias boon cleared, should ho 
freely ventilated, to afford the wood every 
opportunity to become thoroughly ripened. 
Give the roots enough water to keep the 
foliage from flagging and premature drop¬ 
ping. but do nothing beyond this, or the 
trees may become excited and induced to 
make further growth. Trees in pots or 
tubs may, if the second crop has been 
gathered, be placed outdooi-s in a sunny 
position with advantage, and the root’s 
kept moist with plain water only. Trees 
in late houses, whether planted out or in 
pots, will require constant attention being 
pa-id to watering aud feeding, also syring 
ing of the foliage up to the time the fruits 
have become full grown and begin to 
soften.—A. 4Pfll I Tr: 
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THE KITCHEN GflRDEH. 

TURNIP NOTES. 

With the possible exception of Spinach 
there is no vegetable which, during a dry 
season, .is so capricious as the Turnip. 
When the soil is dry, germination is inter¬ 
fered with, and when the seedlings come 
up, as they occasionally do, in patches, the 
Turnip beetle attacks the foliage and 
speedily dis]>osesof the scanty crop. When, 
however, cooler conditions prevail, Turnips 
may be had in the greatest abundance and 
of the finest quality. Early summer and 
declining autumn, then, are the times at 
which this valued root may be expected in 
the highest perfection. In the case of the 
small garden or allotment three or, at the 
most* four sowings of Turnips ought to 
suffice. The first may be in March, or 
even, in mild springs, in the end of 
February, another about six weeks after¬ 
wards, and the latest sowing in the third 
week of August. Occasionally it may pay 
to put in a supplementary sowing in Sep¬ 
tember, for small bulbs are less liable to 
be affected by frost than those which may 
(in a favourable August) have attained to 
their full growth, have become hollow in 
the centre, and are, therefore, softer in 
texture—these succumbing more readily in 
the event of severe weather. Suitable 
varieties must, of course, be selected with 
a view to successional crops, and in order 
to prevent a glut at any particular period 
and scarcity at another. After some con¬ 
sideration and observation the following 
Turnips may be recommended to the 
amateur and to the allotment gardener :— 

Early Snowball. —This variety, as its 
name Implies, is suitable for the earliest 
sowing. It is of perfect shape, of good 
flavour, and eminently adapted for the 
summer exhibition. 

White Stone, or Six-weeks, is almost 
as good as the preceding—hardly so early, 
but of an excellent shape, and suitable, 
too, for the show bench. 

White Strap-leaved.— Not such a 
model bulb and of stronger growth than 
the two above named, but its excellent 
table qualities will recommend it to those 
who place flavour above shape and appear¬ 
ance. 

Golden Ball, or, as it Is also called, 
Orange Jelly.—A very excellent yellow- 
fleshed Turnip, free from coarseness, dis¬ 
tinct in appearanee and flavour, and 
hardier than the wliite-fleshed varieties. 

Yellow Perfection.—A long keeper, of 
the first quality, and well suited to the 
needs of the exhibitor. 

Bed Globe.— Perhaps the most depend¬ 
able variety for autumn sowing—solid and 
sha]»ely, a good keeper, and certain to give 
satisfaction. 

Chirk Castle. —This ought to be used 
in the event of a September sowing. Very 
hardy, with a black skin and of agreeable 
flavour when cooked. 

A Scorn sn Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salt and soot as a winter dressing.— 

Two good dressings for gardens where 
pests have wrought havoc this year are 
soot and salt. Neither of them is very 
expensive, supposing both have to be pur¬ 
chased, but in the case of soot, with a 
little scheming a good deal can be saved 
from the kitchen range in the course of a 
few months. Gardens which have been, 
and are still, occupied with Brassicas, have 
been much infested with caterpillars and 
other depredators during the past summer, 
and these should have a good dressing of 
soot and coarse or agricultural-iMt^jiow. 
It is good Incomes 


vacant and before turning It over, to apply 
these home remedies.— Townsman. 

Celery.— Give Celery every attention pos¬ 
sible during the next few weeks. If the 
fly has appeared among the plants, pinch 
off the affected leaves and burn them, dust 
soot on the foliage, syringe the plants oc¬ 
casionally, add a little manure water to 
the diet, and if the tveatber is dry water 
freely. Do not be in too great a hurry to 
earth np, steady growth being of more* 
importance Just now.— Derby. 


Royal HoFtiealtaral Society. 

August 28th, 1919. 

The meeting held on the above date was 
very interestiug, comprising as it did many 
noteworthy features, the principal being 
the fine groups of Gladioli from home and 
foreign growers, and the excellent ex¬ 
hibit of fruit grown under glass from Mr. 
J. Nix. We were pleased to see the Holly¬ 
hocks again represented, these being very 
fine and free from the fungus. Del¬ 
phiniums, too, were well shown, spikes in 
all probability cut from plants propagated 
last spring and thus lacking the fine effect 
of those that have been seen at the previous 
meetings. 

GLADIOLI. 

Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Langport, put 
up the finest lot of these we have seen, the 
handsome spikes and varied colours 
making a fine show. Among the many fine 
spikes shown there were several white- 
flowered varieties the blooms of which, of 
tine form and substance, were very chaste. 
There were also several new colour forms 
of the G. primulinus hybrids. In the col¬ 
lections from Holland there were also some 
handsome spikes, but lacking the quality 
of our English-grown varieties. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The outstanding feature of these was the 
handsome array of Delphiniums from 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon and Mr. 
W. Wells, Junr. Such, of course, are very 
useful at this season, but they lack the 
bold appearance of the spikes borne in 
their due season. From Mr. G. Reuthe 
there came many interesting plants, 
notable being the well-flowered tufts of 
Gentiana lagodecbiana. Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. showed Prince of Orange and 
Lemon Queen Marigolds, the individual 
flowers very fine. The Hollyhocks from 
Mr. J. Vert were particularly good, and 
reminded one of bygone days before the 
fungus scourge had gained a footing. Roses 
from Mr. Elisha Hicks consisted mostly of 
the semi-double variety Joanna Bridge, the 
fully-open deep cream flowers and long 
tapering buds In fine contrast. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

From Messrs. H. B. May and Sons came 
a fine assortment of shrubby Veronicas 
intermingled with Bouvardlas and Ferns 
in great variety. Mr. L. R. Russell put 
up a fine group of fine-folinged stove plants. 

FRUIT. 

Mr. J. A. Nix exhibited a handsome lot 
of indoor fruit, the collection embracing 
Grapes in several sorts, Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Figs, Melons, Pears, etc., all in 
prime condition. Messrs. Laxton Bros, 
had a number of crossbred Apples and 
Plums, Apple Laxton’s Superb and Plum 
Laxton’s Gage each gaining an Award of 
Merit. Messrs. Bunyard and Co. had a 
nice collection of Apples and Plums. 
Among the former Red Victoria was very 
prominent on account of its wonderful 
colour. Among the Plums, Early Trans¬ 
parent Gage and Deniston’s Superb were 
noteworthy. 


BEES. 

MULL—AN IDEAL AND SAFE 
RE-STOCKING LOCALITY. 

Since my last notes were written from this 
Isle of Mull I have been more than ever 
convinced of the Idea that Mull should be 
exploited iu the matter of bees. From my 
investigations, which have been necessarily 
limited, I should say that the island is free 
from Isle of Wight disease. If that is so, 
steps should be taken immediately to pre¬ 
vent any importation of bees whatsoever. 
The bees at-present on the isle should, be 
systematically taken in hand and a pro¬ 
cess of increase of qolonies entered upon 
without delay. Here we have, apparently, 
a large, healthy area, well fortified against 
disease by a naturally impenetrable zone— 
an area, too, already possessing a fair 
number of good working bees. I am cer¬ 
tain that there Is a valuable opportunity 
here for helping to re-stock those wide 
expanses of Scotland where honey would 
be plentiful but for the entire absence of 
bees due to the Isle of Wight disease. 

Now what Is the state of affairs? In the 
particular district In which I have been 
living a couple of the large landowners 
have a few hives of bees. These bees are 
managed quite respectably and intelli¬ 
gently by the head gardeners. So far, so 
good. In other Instances bees are kept not 
untidily, but certainly not profitably, either 
from the owners’ point of view or the bees’. 
It seems as if the bees are simply allowed 
to remain in the garden, but because the 
owner is uninformed in bee matters there 
is little or no profit In honey, and certainly 
no Increase in bees. That is to say, the 
beekeeper, if his bees survive the winter, 
puts a crate of sections on when he feels 
Inclined, or when someone comes along 
who can do It for him, and promises him¬ 
self to take that crate off somehow at an 
indefinable “ some time.’ , Possibly he puts 
another on (not under) the first. The bees 
most likely swarm, and just as likely the 
swarm is lost. I am aware of at least one 
instance of such a loss of bees. In another 
case the swarm was given away to a 
neighbour who was eager to keep bees, but 
she could only put them into a skep. She 
will have a small super-skep of lovely 
honey before August is out, and if the 
weather proves favourable a second skep- 
ful may fall to her lot before the Heather 
is over. But just think of what she may 
have done with this swarm had she only 
been put into the way of things by some 
Beekeepers’ Association, or even by what 
might have been gleaned at a Bee lecture 
in the locality. Instead of harvesting 
about 8 lbs. to 10 lbs. of honey in odd cut¬ 
out comb, awkward to handle and difficult 
to store, she would easily have harvested 
In a wooden hive three crates full (i.e , 
03 lbs.) in neat sections, easy to handle and 
convenient to store, or to market, added to 
which her wooden hive would be easier to 
keep rainproof and warm during the win¬ 
ter than a skep. In this instance the 
owner did not in the least know how or 
when to remove the super-skep until I told 
her. My gift of a small handbook on the 
subject of bees to this much handicapped 
enthusiast was greatly appreciated, and l 
think will bear good fruit. 

In one of my strolls I came across a 
wooden hive of bees on which was a super 
containing fourteen sections only, the re¬ 
maining space being stuffed up with paper, 
which, of course, the bees had striven 
hard, with much labour, to tear up and 
remove. The man knew nothing whatever 
of bees, and therefore could not take off 
these well-filled sections which a distant 
friend. on a, for him. 
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I removed them one evening at dusk, and 
returned the crate with a few odd sections 
the man had, and a hint or two about 
taking these off when the Heather is over. 

I am afraid that next year, unless my 
friend receives help or advice, bees will be 
wasted and no honey harvested, as-has 
hapi>eneil in each of the other two years 
since the bees arrived as a gift. 

Now the point of such experiences is not 
only to record the loss of honey to the 
owners, but also the loss of actual bees to 
the community, and the wasted oppor¬ 
tunity of multiplying stocks for the benefit 
of the immediate district, as well as the . 
more distant iwirts of Scotland which are ; 
crying out for bees. Bees increase rapidly 
under favourable conditions. Only en- j 
courage both natural and artificial swarm- i 
ing and such stocks of native bees as these 
in Mull would multiply quickly.. Owners 
of bees would make profitable prices for 
superfluous swarms, and at the same time 
would assist those less fortunate than 
themselves to re-stock with home-bred bees. 
With careful and expert control of such 
operations there would be a little loss of 
honey, but probably only for one season. 
Bees in Mull could be most profitably ex¬ 
ploited, and certainly ought to be. 

B. R. H. 


THE PREPARATION OF HONEY FOR 
MARKET. 

Qualities'of good honey.— The bee and 
honey classes of the shows now held.during 
each season, both in London and the coun¬ 
try, have taught the consumer what to 
require in a firSt-ciass honey, but it re¬ 
mains none the lees true that it is often 
difficult to obtain remunerative prices for 
honey. Before bee-keeping is embarked in 
on a*large scale, therefore, arrangements 
for marketing the produce should be made. 
Comb-honey (in section cases) should be 
translucent, showing the clear bright 
colour of the contained honey, evenly and 
delicately working out to the sides and 
bottom of the section, and with a scrupu¬ 
lously clean surface. The finest liquid 
extracted-honey should be bright and clear, 
of a light straw colour, and delicate in 
flavour and aroma. Granulated extracted- 
honey should be of fine, even grain, 
creamy white in colour, and of good 
flavour. There arc many grades of medium 
and dark-coloured honeys below this first- 
class standard, but the latter is what the 
beekeeper must strive to attain, in order to 
command a ready sale for his produce. 

Preparation for comb-ijoney in sec¬ 
tions. —In regard to comb-honey, the pre¬ 
paration commences with the fitting of the 
wax foundation in the sections. To en¬ 
sure a well worked out section this should 
be cut so as just to clear the sides of the 
wood and hang to within one-sixteenth of 
an inch of the bottom, thus allowing for a 
slight stretching of the foundation caused 
by the heat of the bees clustering on its 
surface. The fitted sections must next be 
placed in the section rack, with separators 
between the rows, reaching to within three- 
eighths of an inch of the top and bottom, 
and wedged up perfectly square and tight; 
this is important, for the bees 'will place 
propolis over every crack or email space, 
causing disfigurement and extra work in 
cleaning; also sections “out of square” 
are much more liable to breakage when 
packed for travelling, owing to the un¬ 
avoidable spaces between them. The rack 
must be placed perfectly level on a hive 
containing a strong colony of bees; it will 
then be filled with good, straight, and even 
combs. 

Removing filled racks. — Removing 
filled racks fromitlH? hives should be done 
wigij apj little d|jsUirljai|ce tpyjij^bees as 


possible; the best method is to <1) place a 
“ super-clearer ” on a stool or box by the 
side of the hive, raise up the bottom edge 
of the rack, and insert a small wedge; (2) 
puff a little smoke between the rack and 
tops of the frames, remove the rack 
steadily yvith a screwing motion, and put 
it down gently on the “super-clearer”; 
(3) place a cloth, on which a few drops of 
carbolic acid have been sprinkled, over the 
top of the frames; (4) in about ten seconds 
remove the cloth, and it will be found that 
the bees have been driven down, leaving 
the tope clear; (5) then immediately take 
up the rack with the “ sui>er-clearer ” and 
place It on the frames. If this operation 
is carried out in the afternoon, by next 
morning every bee will have found its way 
down to the body of the hive through the 
bee-escape in the centre of the “ super- 
clearer,” and the rack can he removed with 
comfort to the bee-keeper and without dis¬ 
turbance to the apiary. The full *neks 
should be carried into a bee-proof room, 
the wedges and back-board removed, and 
the centre section of the exposed row taken 
out. It should not be lifted straight out, 
as the result would probably be a damaged 
section, but if tilted backward on its 
bottom edge it will loosen and come away 
easily, as also will the two side ones. The 
sections should be sorted as they are taken 
out, placing all well-filled clear ones in the 
first grade: those not. well-worked to bot¬ 
tom and sides, and therefore not fit for 
travelling, will make a second grade; and 
any only jiartially filled must be given back 
to the heos to finish, unless the “ honey- 
flow ” has ceased, in which case they must 
lie emptied by the extractor. All propolis 
must l ml* carefully scraped from the edges 
of the sections, which, if not already sold, 
should be stored in a dry, warm cupboard, 
and protected from dust by tying them in 
packages of four or six in clean paper; 
care must be taken not to place anything 
having a strong odour near the honeycomb, 
or it will siK»il the flavour of the honey. 

Packing sections. —If the sections are 
sold to wholesale dealers for re-sale to 
traders, no further preparation is needed 
To pack them so as to travel safely, not 
more than from four to six dozen, prefer¬ 
ably the smaller quantity, should be put 
into one lockage. Packing may usefully 
be done as follows:—(1) Procure a strong 
wooden box, bore two holes in each end, 

| about one-tliird down, and knot firmly into 
j them roi»e handles, by which the box can 
j he safely and easily lifted; (2) in the bot- 
| tom of the box put a bed of straw, aiul on 
this place, quite close together, a layer of 
I the wrnpped-up packages of sections, 

| leaving at least. 2 inches between the sides 
| of the box and the sections: this space* 
j must be filled with straw, tightly pressed 
| in, and, to prevent possible damage to the 
| comb, the ends of the packages may be pro- 
; tected by pieces of slrawbonrd or thin 
| wood; (3) continue with layers of pack- 
; ages, filling in round the sides as before 
until within 2 inches of the top; (4) then 
fill up tightly with straw’, and screw on the 
lid. Packages should he plainly labelled : 
“ Comb-honey, With Care.” Retailers of 
honey-comb prefer to have the sections 
j sent to them glazed, the comb being thus 
preserved from injury by careless hand¬ 
ling, and, what is still more important, 
kept free from the dusty impurities un¬ 
avoidably present in shops. 

Glazing the sections.— For glazing 
sections, glass cut to the correct size may 
be purchased of any dealer in bee ap¬ 
pliances, together with the strips of paper 
lace edging, which, when pasted round the 
angle formed by the glass and wood, serve 
to fix the glass on. In country towns the 
local glazier will gladly cut up waste glass 
! to the small size (viz., inches by 4 


inches) required, while neatly printed 
bauds of coloured paper, 19 inches by 
3 inches, can be used instead of the lace 
edging. These bands cost about 7s. per 
1,000. They are more easily pasted on 
than the paper lace edging, and make much 
firmer and neater work, while they also 
give an opportunity of placing the names 
of the apiary and retailer on each section. 
Neat cardboard cases, plain or glazed on 
one or both sides, can lie purchased cheaply 
from appliance manufacturers. 

“ Extracting ” honey. — “ Extracted ” 
or “ run ” honey has been greatly improved 
in quality by the modem method of ob¬ 
taining it, and the use of the centrifugal 
extractor comjKds the abandonment of the 
sleep system of bee-keeping, with its waste 
of bee life, waste of combs, and taint of 
sulphur. This method also necessitates 
the adoption of the frame hive, which en¬ 
ables the gathered surplus to be stored in 
frames apart from the brood-nest and to 
lie removed at will by the bee-keeper. 
Honey improves in flavour and density 
while ripening in the hive, therefore the 
shallow’ frames should not be removed 
until the honey is well sealed over. The 
full sealed frames of comb having been 
carried iuto the store-room, they should be 
sorted by holding them up to the light, 
and all those containing dark or second 
quality honey may thus he separated from 
the better ones. Fermentation is tlie great 
enemy of extracted honey, but it can only 
affect badly-ripened honey or honey ex¬ 
posed to moisture and warmth; if, there¬ 
fore, it should be necessary to extract un¬ 
ripe honey, it should be returned to the 
bees for re storing and riijening. Extrac¬ 
tion is done by means of a machine con¬ 
sisting of a tinned-iron can, within which 
is a vertical spindle carrying a pair of 
cages to hold the frames of honey-comb 
and made to revolve rapidly by means of 
a simple hand-gear. Before placing the 
frames of comb in the cages they must be 
uncapped. To do this quickly and without 
waste special uncapping knives are need; 
they should be heated in a tin of water 
kept, hot over a small spirit or oil lamp. 
The full frame, held by one lug in the left 
hand, the other lug resting on a Large dish 
and with the top edge overhanging, has its 
capping removed with the sharp, hot knife 
by a gentle, slightly sawing, downward 
cut, passing just beneath the surface and 
removing as litt le as possible of the honey. 
If held with sufficient overhang the de¬ 
tached sheet of capping will fall clear of 
the frame. A pair of frames having been 
iiueapjjed they are placed in the cages of 
the extractor and made to revolve rapidly 
with their ltottom bars leading; the centri¬ 
fugal force throws out the honey, and 
when one side has been emptied the frames 
are reversed and the other side treated in 
the same manner. 

Packing extracted honey.— After un¬ 
capping and extracting the contents of the 
best combs the honey should be strained 
through a bag made of muslin in order to 
remove all loose particles of wax. Tin 
cans, with strainer and honey tap, made 
to contain 50 lbs. or 112 lbs., can be ob¬ 
tained, in which, if the honey is allowed to 
stand for twenty-four hours after strain¬ 
ing, it will be freed from air bubbles, and 
can then be drawn into whatever jar or 
tin will best suit the local market. Best 
honey is usually put into ‘1 lb. or | lh. 
glass jars, with metal screw T caps having a 
cork Wad inside the cap. To prevent any 
leakage the cork wad should be dipped in 
melted wax and placed on the jar while 
still warm, the cap being sefew*ed down 
upon It. A neat label (of which varieties 
are obtainable from appliance makers or 
from the Secretaries of many of the 
County BewSlftW Associations) will set 
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off the honey-jar and make it more attrac¬ 
tive. The darker honey is more suitable 
for marketing in its granulated state; 
when extracted and strained it should be 
run into 14-lb. or 28-lb. tins, the contents 
of these being stirred gently, now and 
again, while granulating; the stirring 
tends to produce a more even and finer 
grained honey. It may also be run into 
wide-mouthed glass or earthenware jars, 
covered down with parchment paper, and 
stored in a cool, dry place. Dark and 
coarse-flavoured varieties may be sold for 
manufacturing and confectionery purposes, 
or for that now almost forgotten process 
the making of mead .—Leaflet No. 141 of 
The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
3, St. James'8 Square, London, S.W. 


C0MESP011DEHCE. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


Street, Birmingham. It contains a com¬ 
prehensive list of Hyacinths, Tulips, Daf¬ 
fodils, and Narcissi, etc., and a copy will 
be sent post free to any reader on applica¬ 
tion. 

From Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Limited, The Nurseries, Twyford. 
Berks, we have received an illustrated 
catalogue of fruit trees and bushes, with 
hints on planting. Readers who intend 
restocking their gardens this autumn will 
do well to write Tor a copy, which will be 
sent post free. 

Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Limited, 
Colchester, have just issued their first 
peace edition of a new series of Iris cata¬ 
logues. This contains a very complete list 
of the Irises now in cultivation, and also 
includes a number of seedlings of the Late- 
Flowering bearded type. 

A catalogue of hardy bulbs, etc., has 
reached us from Mr. T. Smith, Daisy Hill 
Nursery, Newry. An application on a 


postcard will ensure readers receiving a 
copy. 

Wo have received from Messrs. James 
Vert and Sons, Saffron Walden, a list of 
their renowned double Hollyhocks. 

Another catalogue received is that of 
Messrs. E. P. Dixon and Sons, Limited, of 
Hull, which contains a good selection of 
bulbs, etc._ 

Import of Dutch and foreign bulbs.— 

We are asked to state that, as from Sep¬ 
tember 2nd, bulbs may be imported from 
all foreign sources into Great Britain under 
a general licence which has been issued. 
It is not, therefore, necessary for mer¬ 
chants on this side to apply to the De¬ 
partment for licence to import parcels of 
bulbs as heretofore. The restrictions re¬ 
main until Parliament again meets, but in 
the meantime the issue of a general licence 
has the effect of temporarily suspending 
them. 


Helen Hutton .—We should advise you to 

write to the Board of Agriculture_ 

Carmichael .—The fly is one of the Hover 
flies, and is known as Volmeila bombv- 

lans.- L. E.—See reply to “ P. T. S.” 

re. increasing the Lemon Verbena in our 

issue of August 30th, p. 475. _ E. M. 

Tindal .—See advertisement in our issue 
of July 26th, 1919, of the Waverlev Book 

Company, Old Bailey, E.C. 4._ H. I. 

Hewat .—Your best plan will be to procure 
a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture,” 
Barron, from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton 
Court Road, Chiswick, W. 4, price 5s. 6d., 

post free.- Anxious Header .—The only 

thing you can do is to enclose the bunches 
in muslin bags. You should also put some 
muslin or very fine tiffany over the venti¬ 
lators.- E. Carmichael .—The answer to 

your queries re Apple Ribston Pippin and 
Annie Elizabeth will be found in our corre¬ 
spondence columns in next issue. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —W. J. M.—l Funkia 
ovata; 2, Linaria reticulata; 3, Veronica 

longifolia; 4, Lysimachia clethroides.- 

M. Smith {Miss). —Anthemis Bieber stein i. 
— 7 —TJ. Lyncs. —1, Henbane (Hyoscyamus 
niger); 2, too shrivelled to say positively, 
but it may be a weak shoot of Hydrangea 
Bretschneideri; 3, Pieris floribunda, also 
known as Andromeda floribunda. 

Names of fruit,—/. G .— Apples : 1, 
James Grieve; 2, Beauty of Bath ; 3, Lady 
Sudeley. Pear: 4, Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien. H. S .—Plum Gisborne’s. 

Shisdon. —Keswick Codlin. 


An apparent sign that we are getting 
back to normal conditions is the appear¬ 
ance of the Bulb Catalogue just issued by 
Messrs.’ Robert Sydenham, Limited, Tenby 




SLUGS. 

INSURE YOUR CROPS 

A “ l M^ s J , 'i. G . s ^„ WORMS ' Rats. 
MICE. CATS and BIRDS. 

f Leaflet and Sample free.) 

“* - 1 ' i " 8 » nd 15*- perCwt. (f.o r. 

London) of Chemists, Stores, and 
Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

LIMEHOU8E, LONDON, E 14. 

Awarded Medal. Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition, 1911. 



Cyn 


Choose ripe fruit! 

The wise wife chooses ripe fruit for the 
same reasons that she chooses the best Custard 
— BIRD'S— to go with it. 

Ripe fruit is safer and more wholesome, and 
requires less sugar. In like manner the purity of 
Bird’s Custard safeguards health. BIRD'S also 
adds the all-important nutriment, and its rich 
creaminess blends with and softens the fruit, making 
it acceptable to the system. 

Birds 

CUSTARD 

seems just made to go with the luscious fruits. 
There is no more tempting sight than golden 
Bird's Custard mingling on the plate with the 
rich reds and delicate greens of the juicy fruit. 

Here you hive food that awakens flagging 
appetites on hot days, refreshes, satisfies, and adds 
to the joy of living. 

There is no custard so pure or so wholesome 
as BIRD'S , the Nutritious Custard . 

Original from 
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the NEW 


D emobilized men, 

remembering the 
early morning routine 
in Hut, Camp and Billet 
are not going unshaven 
to-day because there is 
no inspection. Each man 
can be his own C.O. and 
inspect a clean, comfort¬ 
able chin shaven with 
Easy Shaving Stick. 

That clean, smart, well-shaven 
appearance is attained under 
the happiest of conditions 
to-day with 

LEVER’S EASY 
SHAVING STICK 

Of all Canteens, Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT SUNLIGHT. 

_E TO—M 


Published by John 


Proprietors, at their Offl es. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W C, 2 (Teh 
Chancery Lane Printing Work*, Ltd. September 6, 1919. 
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THOUGHTS flHO TfllRGS Of THE GARDEN 

CINERARIAS. 

Our available hours in the garden are 


gradually being curtailed, and this is felt 
most by those who, having other business 
to attend to during the day, have only the 
evenings in which to enjoy the garden and 
attend to its various requirements. There 
can bo no question about it, the shorter the 
days become, the more is there demanding 
attention. The garden passes almost with¬ 
out warning from the summer to the 
autumnal phase, and with the latter many 
changes occur. Not only do the ripening 
crops need gathering, not only do the fall¬ 
ing leaves and the gradual decay of many 
plants call for incessant tidying up, but 
due provision has to be made to ensure 
continuity. If we failed to perform many 
special duties in the autumn the garden as 
we know it would cease to be. Chiefly we 
have to concern ourselves in taking various 
cuttings to ensure next season’s stocks of 
bedding plants, and it is very essential that 
this should be attended to as early as possi¬ 
ble so that the cuttings may root while the 
warm weather is yet with us. Where the 
furnishing of a conservatory or other glass 
structure has to be considered, the work of 
lotting up the various seedlings of winter 
and early spring flowering plants must be 
attended to now'. There are many sueli 
plants, some of which 1 may refer to later, 
but perhaps one of the best known and 
most satisfactory is the Cineraria, many 
thousands of which may now be seen as 
strong seedlings ready for 3-inch pots. 
That it is no modern introduction does not 
detract from its popularity and usefulness. 
As a flower it is among the brightest and 
most brilliant of the year; as a plant its 
liabit is such that its vigorous and wide- 
spreading foliage effectively hides quite a 
Large space of staging, and its glorious 
heads of bloom occupy quite as much. Old 
though the Cineraria may be, its later de¬ 
velopments are even yet something of a 
novelty, while the range of its colours 
widens every year. Let us, for a moment, 
glance at 

Some of its forms. First w’e have 
the well-knowm type grandiflora, that is 
to say, the comparatively dwarf-growing 
section with very broad leaves and huge 
heads of large broad-petalled flowers of a 
richness in colour far transcending any¬ 
thing know T n a quarter of a century ago, 
embracing most of the shades betw’een 
royal blue and pure white. Then we have 
the same type, with longer, narrower petaIs 
and of the same varied colours, known as 
grandiflora Cactu^'T^f .some iulnfes-^more 
beautiful‘Ilian the lyp^j l^cli uf ^ ^ JMdieav.v. 


and yet another form, the double grandi¬ 
flora. Until quite recently the latter was 
undevekn>ed and disappointing, but skill 
and patience have been applied to it, so 
that to-day we have in it iierfect rosettes 
of most of the colours. The stellate form, 
Cineraria stellata, is a much more modern 
introduction and particularly interesting. 
It is a taller-growing and very free- 
flow’ering section, with small starry 
flowers, rich in colours, but lacking scarlet 
and yellow’. Some of the pink ones are 
decidedly crude and should be eliminated 
from a good strain, but, on the w r hole, they 
are most satisfactory and effective as back- 
row plants, and w’lien grown into large 
specimens are simply perfect. The eruenta 
hybrids are the best knowm of this section, 
but as with C. grandiflora, C. stellata has 
evolved a Cactus form of its own which is 
far prettier than its parent. The petals of 
these are narrow' and pointed, and they 
are supreme as qut flowers. Among them 
are many shades to commend them to the 
florist, such as white, cream, soft pink, 
mauve. There are also light and dark 
blues, brick red, salmon, and flesh, the 
heads thrown well above the foliage. 

Small w’onder is it that these are grown 
wherever there is glass. Not a hothouse 
plant, it dislikes too much heat; not being 
hardy quite a slight frost will kill it. 
Where it thrives best is in cold frames, 
partially shaded, till frost eomes, and then 
in a temperate house w’here the ther¬ 
mometer never rises very far above 50 degs. 
It is a plant that pays to do well. Right 
from the commencement of its career it is 
grateful for generous treatment. A com¬ 
post made up of half turfy loam, one-fourth 
leaf-mould, and one-fourth rotted manure, 
with a dash of sharp sand suits it as well 
as anything. Potted now into 3-lnch pots 
it will be ready for 5-inch pots about the 
middle of October; then, if large plants are 
wanted, they must be moved into 7-incli 
pots early in December, and if specimens 
arc required, into 9-inch pots very early in 
the New Year. Given space, and always 
plenty of air, it is very easily growm, and 
huge s[>ecimons are as easy to produce as 
even a novice can desire. Their require¬ 
ments are simple—protection from frost, 
fresh air, careful watering, and a little 
feeding. A close atmosphere will inevit¬ 
ably bring green fly; too much water will 
rot the stem; too much sunshine or heat 
will produce the leaf-mining maggot. 
Caterpillars must be hunted and killed, for 
they are very fond of the succulent foliage. 
The Cineraria may be had in bloom from 
Christmas onward, but it is in March and 
April that it does so much to make those 
the brightest and most cheerful months of 
the year in any well-ordered greenhouse. 

F. J. F. 


Hotes of the Week; 

Bcrberis Irwinl.— This is a nice dwarf 
Barberry for the rock garden. It is of 
good habit and looks w r ell with its glossy 
dark foliage, even when its bright yellow 
blossoms are over. It is quite easy to 
manage, but seems (o prefer a warm and 
light soil.—W. O. 

Veronica corymbosa.— A nice dwarf 
S[>eedw’ell with corymbs of deep violet 
flowers, blooming in the autumn and speci¬ 
ally welcome on that account. I find it 
slow’ to increase, liking a well-drained spot, 
but not to be parched. It is quite a tiny 
little plant, but the heads of flowers are 
large in proportion to the rest of the plant. 

—w. o. c. 

Bryanthus empetrifollus. ’This is a 
pretty little member of the Heath family, 
with large pink bells in spring and autumn. 
It is easily grown in rather moist, peaty 
soil, and is quite happy in a town garden. 
It can be increased from cuttings like most, 
of tiie Heaths, and though the cuttings are 
but small and take some time to root, it is 
surprising how’ soon they make strong 
plants.—N. L. 

A fine specimen of Olearia Haastl. -Mrs. 
Howell, Woodside, Abbots Park, Chester, 
sends us a photograph—unfortunately, too 
much reduced for reproduction—of a very 
fine plant of this Australian shrub, which 
measures 7 feet high and has a circum¬ 
ference of 25 feet. It is quite hardy as far 
north as Aberdeen, in the villa gardens of 
which I have noted some fine old plants. 
Its only fault is its shabby appearance 
when the flowers have faded.—A. G. 

Rose Blush Rambler.— This climbing Rose 
Is lopular in Scotland, and I have seen a 
goodly number of capital plants this sea¬ 
son. Its colour is pretty w’ell indicated by 
the name, the great clusters of semi-double 
flow’ers on a pillar, trellis, arch, or wall 
being very beautiful. . The flow’ers are, 
however, liable to lose their colour, either 
in intense sunlight or after a show’er fol¬ 
lowed by sun. It is a vigorous grow’er and 
makes w’onderfully strong shoots in the 
course of the season.—S. Arnott. 

Aster acris.— Although individually the 
flowers of Aster acris do not come up to the 
standard set by old-time florists in the way 
of form, the general effect of the mass of 
flowers produced by a good plant of this 
Star wort is excellent. Such a plant at 
this season is a mass of starry purple 
flow’ers, and in the border gives a feature 
of some consequence before the other Star- 
worts are generally in bloom. It grows 
about 4 feet high, but there is a dwarfer 
variety called A. acris nanus, wiiich some 
prefer. This Starwort, like most of its 
kindred, Is very easily grown in any soil. 
—S. Arnott. 

Carllna acaulls.— The spell of dry 
weather seems to have suited this Thistle, 
and it has been doing very well in my Lon¬ 
don lock garden. •Although of * quiet 
coloufipg; H|j ±9 o pt)rijking oblem-when in 
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bloom, and is, to my mind, a handsome 
plant. It likes a deep soil, rather light 
than otherwise, but with plenty of humus 
in it, and a sunny, dry position. Its curi¬ 
ous flowers only open in the sunshine, 
closing up in cloudy weather and at night, 
but they last in good condition for a long 
time. It can be increased either by seeds 
or cuttings, which latter root very readily. 
—N. L. 

Esoallonla Langleyensis. —A good-sized 
specimen of this, trained to a fence in my 
suburban garden, flowered, as is its wont, 
most profusely towards the end of June. 
Since then up to the latter part of August 
a scattered succession of its pretty 
brightly-coloured blossoms has been borne. 
True, the display was nothing like that of 
June, but still, there were quite sufficient 
flowers to render the specimen very attrac¬ 
tive. I look upon this as a very desirable 
shrub in every way, yet, I believe, an 
Award of Merit was the highest honour it 
received from the Royal Horticultural 
Society.—K. R. W. 

Potentiila amblgua. —For some reason 
or other I had not done very well with this 
Cinquefoil until this year, when, as an 
experiment, I transplanted several bits to 
a dry raised bed, the soil of which was 
almost entirely composed of a mixture of 
leaves and sand, apt to get very dry in dry 
weather, but suiting some subjects ad¬ 
mirably. Here this Potentiila is very 
happy and grows vigorously, giving plenty 
of its deep yellow flowers. It is rather a 
favourite plant of mine, having a very neat 
habit and nice glossy dark leaves, and, 
while growing freelj - , not too aggressive. 
It is easily increased by division.—L. N. 

Ceanothus Gfoire de Versailles.—w. 
McG. says that attempts have been made 
unsuccessfully to grow Ceanothus, var. 
Gloire de Versailles, in the open at St. 
Mary’s Isle. The hardiness of this and 
other shrubs seems to depend greatly on 
their age, the older they are the more ten¬ 
der. This must be one of the coldest places 
in England, for 5 degs. below zero, or 37 
dess, of frost, were registered here in 
February last, and yet a young plant of 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles that was in 
an open border has not suffered any per¬ 
manent damage and has bloomed well.— 
Rev. Rollo Meyeb, Walton Rectory. 
Hertford. 

Iris Mon8pur,— This is a fine plant for a 
da*tnp position, and a good group of it in 
full bloasom is very handsome. As its 
name suggests, it is the result of a cross 
between I. Monuieri and I. spuria, and 
partakes of the characteristics of both its 
parents. Although this Iris, like I. sibirica 
and I. Kaempferi, is best planted by the 
waterside, quite good results can be ob¬ 
tained from them if planted in ordinary 
retentive loam, provided the ground is not 
allowed to get dry and is kept well hoed. 

It is a great help to them if some old oow- 
mauure is ineorporated with the soil before 
planting aqd a mulch of the same given 
them in the summer. Messrs. Wallace, of 
Colchester, grow quantities of I. Kaemp¬ 
feri in ordinary fields and get fine flowers 
simply by giving them good cultivation and 
keeping the ground constantlv hoed.— 

N. L. 

Spiraea Llndleyana —This forms a 
gigantic bush reaching 10 feet or more in 
height when planted in good loamy soil and 
a somewhat sheltered position, as its young 
growth is liable to injury from cold winds 
in spring. Its gracefully-divided green 
foliage sets off the large plume-like white 
flowers of the terminal shoots. The plant 
under notice thrives and flowers freely in 
the grounds surrounding Prince John’s 
Palace. Court Road, Eltham. It appears 
to be flowering a few weeks in adt&nee of 
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what it usually does, owing probably to 
the exceptionally hot weather during May 
and early June. Around the base several 
sucker-like growths could easily be de¬ 
tached in late autumn, an easy way of 
increasing this very beautiful shrub.— 
J. M., Eltham. 

Convolvulus althsoides. — For the ! 

greater part of July and August this pretty 
Convolvulus has been making the rock gar¬ 
den bright with its large rose-coloured 
blossoms, which open in profusion on a 
sunny day. It does not do well every¬ 
where, but where it is happy it is rather 
an aggressive plant, pushing its roots 
along in all directions and showing itself 
in all sorts of places. It is quite at home 
in a dry rock wall if the soil has plenty of 
lime-rubble mixed with-it. It is a hand¬ 
some plant, and though aggressive if not 
checked, it is quite easy to keep it within 
bounds by going over the crevices in its 
neighbourhood two or three times in early 
summer and pulling out any growths which 
are not wanted. It grows very freely In 
my London garden, but I have no difficulty 
at all in keeping it in check, and it is 
always admired.—N. L. 

New and good Raspberries.— The only 
nurseryman I know who handles Danboro* 
Raspberry is Mr. Samuel Fraser, of 
Genesee, N.Y. Mr. Fraser also carries 
Herbert (a wonderful Canadian Rasp¬ 
berry, the best I have ever grown; fruited 
splendidly this year). Early June is highly 
commended by the New York Experiment 
Station, where, I think, it originated, and 
Golden Queen, the old stand-by yellow, 
which all fruit nurserymen carry. It is a 
sport of Cuthbert, the leading commercial 
red variety introduced about sixty years 
ago. Golden Queen itself has been popu¬ 
lar since -the eighties, when J. T. Lovett 
introduced it. Two autumn-bearing varie¬ 
ties have recently been announced—La 
France and Erskine Park. You can get 
stock of the latter from L. J. Farmer, of 
Pulaski, N.Y. John Setieepes, Inc., of 2, 
Stone Street, New York City, liandle La 
1 ranee, but postponed all sales last spring 
—W. G. K. 

Pelargonium crlspum variegatum.— 

Rarely, indeed, is it that a subject having 
variegated leafage so obviously combines 
utility and high ornament as to make it 
worthy of a first-class certificate. This 
was so, however, in the case of the above- 
named when exhibited by Mr. Rockett 
(gardener to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Elstree) before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on July 29th last. Moreover, the 
high award named was unanimous, proof 
at once that the variety was regarded with 
favour. The species is an old and well- 
known one, having been introduced from 
the Cai>e in 1774. It is erect-habited, 
bushy, I he small curly or much-crisped 
leaves so opi»osilely arranged on the stems 
that a distichous effect is produced, and, 
withal, it is strongly scented, more par¬ 
ticularly when the leaves are rubbed. The 
variegated form is a counterpart of the 
tyi>e save for the silvery and cream varie¬ 
gation which, in conjunction with the 
green, lenders the plant so striking. Then, 
too, the plant was presented at its best 
and spoke for itself. Standards and 
bushes—the latter from those in 4-inch pots 
to handsome specimens 18 inches high and 
nearly as much through—demonstrated its 
utility, the ground group showing the 
plant to advantage. It is said to be of 
much value when planted out, and, given 
suitable environment and companions, 
little doubt on the point remains.—E. H.' 
Jenkins. 

The Cape Hyaointfi In the North.— 

Gal ton ia candicans, the Cape Hyacinth, as 
it is sometimes called, is not so hardy in 


the north as one would like, and I was 
glad of the opportunity of comparing 
notes about it with Mrs. Mather, Kirk- 
hill, Kippen, Stirlingshire, in whose 
charming garden I observed it the other 
day. That lady’s experience appears to 
be somewhat similar to my own a long way 
further south. It is that G. candicans is 
not to. be relied upon to stand the winter 
without being lifted. It does sometimes 
do so, and plants may live for a few years 
if undisturbed, but it is courting loss to 
risk leaving the bulbs in the border. This 
is a pity, as G. candicans when well grown 
is valuable in the garden in autumn.— 
Dumfries. 

Astllbo simp! lei foil a rosea.— This ;« 
obviously a seedling variation of the typi¬ 
cal si>ecic8 which, when shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on July 29th, 
gained an Award of Merit. The new¬ 
comer is, so far as we remember, the first 
break of its kind that has yet appeared, 
and is welcome by reason of its colour, 
and, in common with the type, its late 
flowering. The exhibited ‘plant is a 
counterpart of the original, differing only 
in the fact that its flowers are of pale rose 
colour instead of creamy as in the type. 
This particular plant, however, in addition 
to the difference of the colour of the 
flowers had reddish or bronzy foliage and 
red-tinted stems which rendered it distinct 
from tlie other rose-coloured forms shown. 
Doubtless they were seedlings all, and 
pretty and dainty-looking they were. The 
fact is important, and should encourage 
cultivators of the species to raise seedlings 
on a large scale, since others of more pro¬ 
nounced colouring are almost sure to fol¬ 
low. Colour in the rock garden in August 
and later of the kind provided by this new 
Asti I be is greatly needed, and the oppor¬ 
tunity of providing it on an enhanced scale 
should not be lost sight of.— Visitor. 

Flag Irises—need for division.— It would 
almost appear from the remarks of Mr. 
E. II. Jenkins that in my very brief note 
on page 310 on “ Flag Irises—need for divi¬ 
sion ” I committed a grievous error in not 
amplifying my remark that they should be 
divided at “stated periods” by advising 
the time when the operation is best per¬ 
formed. Let me say quite frankly-I was 
more concerned at the amount of neglect 
to which these beautiful but fugitive 
flowering plants are subjected, especially 
in small gardens. I did not suggest, as 
one correspondent has evidently assumed 
from the reading of Mr. Jenkins’ criticism 
(see “ Bosmere’s ’’ note on page 447), that 
the time for dividing and replanting Flag 
Irises was immediately after they had 
ceased flowering. Mr. Jenkins has rightly 
pointed out, what I inadvertently omitted 
to do, that the best season for the work is. 
March to the middle of April, and I am • 
obliged to him for calling attention to the 
omission. What I wished to emphasise 
more particularly was that, through sheer 
neglect to divide, the rhizomes eventually 
get into a tangled mafes, and while a few 
flowers are borne on those on the outer 
edge, the remainder of the clumps pro¬ 
duces no flowers. One notices this particu¬ 
larly in sinai 1 gardens where frequently 
hardy plants are allowed to go for years 
without any division, and then people*com¬ 
plain because they do not bloom. Whether 
it lie Irises or any other hardy-flowering 
subject, it must be admitted that moderate¬ 
sized clumps are always the best, as it is 
on such, obviously, that the finest flowers 
are to be seen.— Woodbastwick. 

Zauschnerla californium —The brilliant 
flowers of this “ Californian Fuchsia ” arc 
just appearing (beginning of August), and 
there promises to be a good display of 
them. Some people find that the plants 
flower with much le-ss freedom after the 
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first two or three years, but I do not find 
this to be the case always. I think the 
weather has more to do with Its freedom 
of blooming than the age of the plants, a 
very dry and hot season appearing to be 
beneficial in stimulating flower production. 
My plants are in a very dry i>osition in a 
hot rock wall and have been there some 
years. Last year there was only a poor 
show of bloom, but the conditions this year 
seem to have suited them better. Of 
course, the difficulty with a rock wall is 
that one cannot renew the soil, but with a 
deep-rooting subject like the Znuschneria 
this is not of so much importance if there 
is plenty of room for the roots to ramble. 
It seeds freely and seedlings are easy to 
rear. It also roots readily from* young 
growths stripj>ed off with a heel in early 
summer.—N. L. 

Iris ochroleuca.— In reply to “ Bosmere ” 
respecting Iris ochroleuca my experience 
of this charming Iris coincides with his, 
that it appreciates a well-manured soil, 
and, further, it is grateful for mulchings 


be required to restore its blooming powers. 
Now is the time to transplant, and if the 
work is carefully done there will be no 
I>erceptible falling off in the quantity of 
flowers produced. I have several rather 
large patches of this Iris which have not 
been disturbed for some years, and all I 
do is to give them some liquid-manure in 
the winter and I get a good show of bloom. 
It is, however, curious that in a garden 
near me with apparently the same soil not 
a single bloom was produced. Some years 
ago I raised a batch of seedlings, and 
nearly all of them differ from the parent in 
having a much stronger tinge of yellow in 
the petals. They are useful as giving some 
variety.— Byfleet. 

Koelreuteria paniculata.— Where well- 
grown specimens of this exist they form 
attractive objects, not only as flowering 
trees, but also for the sake of their foliage. 
It is a Chinese tree, and was introduced to 
this country alxmt 150 years ago, although 
comparatively few fully-grown trees are 
to be found. In China it varies in height 


FHUIT. 


ArRICOT MOORPARK. 

This well-known Apricot is a great 
favourite where it succeeds, and may be 
classed as one of the best varieties growrn, 
owing to its size and excellent quality. 
The shoot illustrated shows liow r freely it 
crops in some localities. The fruits of the 
true Moorpark are large, very juicy, and 
richly coloured. It ripens on a south wall 
in August and on a w*est aspect early in 
September. The tree is a free grow r er in 
its earlier stages. Gross wood should not 
be encouraged, as it often ends in canker 
if the knife is used too freely. Should the 
young trees make too much w r ood, lift in 
the early autumn in preference to pruning 
severely. In warm localities a south wall 
is not desirable, as it is too hot and often 
too dry for the Apricot. We have in warm 
soils seen splendid crops on an east wall; 
indeed, finer fruits than on the south wall. 



Apricot Mcorpark . 


just preceding ihe blooming period. A few 
years ago I had occasion to divide some 
clumps, and part of them was planted near 
to overhanging trees, the shade from 
which the Irises did not care for, judging 
by the few flow*er« they yielded, and it was 
not until I had transferred them to a i>osi- 
tion where they got the full lienefit of sun 
that they did any good. I quite agree with 
“ Bosmere ” as to the lasting powders of 
the spikes when cut. They are superb in 
a border, flowering as they do in “pockets” 
one height above another, and it is no un¬ 
common thing for the spikes to reach 
4 foot. Surrounded by stiff sword-like 
leaves, these Irises are very handsome, 
and merit a wider popularity.— Leahurst. 

- I grow this Iris for cutting, 

and find it very useful. The flow*ers 
being very pure, they can be employed for 
wreath-making. It blooms freely with me, 
but requires to be well established, the best 
results with me being obtained from plants 
that have been undisturbed for several 
years and wiiieh have an annual winter 

given if it 
.ypars will 


manuring. A serious check ii 
is- transplanted In spring. 


k is. 
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from 25 feet to 00 feet, usually forming a 
rather short trunk carrying a shapely head 
of branches. The leaves are pinnate or 
bipinnate, and average from 9 inches to 
12 inches in length, although sometimes 
considerably longer, particularly on vigor¬ 
ous young plants. The flowers are yellow 
and produced in August in large, terminal 
panicles sometimes a foot long and 
9 inches wide. They are followed by curi¬ 
ously-inflated, triangular fruits which en¬ 
close hard, dark brown or black seeds the 
size of large Peas. The best flowers and 
fruit are always produced during sunny 
years, for it is essentially a sun-loving 
tree, and in selecting a position for it pre¬ 
ference should be given to one that is well 
exposed to south and w T est. The best re¬ 
sults are secured by planting it in well- 
drained loamy soil, and it should be raised 
from seed. It is rather liable to attack by 
the coral spot fungus (Nectria cinna- 
barina), and whenever a wound occurs 
through the breaking of a branch or any 
other cause care should be taken to pro¬ 
tect it by painting it over w'ith coal tar.— 
D. 


Old Apricot-trees that have a hard bor¬ 
der to root into do best.. In soils deficient, 
of lime it is well to give such aids as old 
mortar-rubble or chalk, making the border 
firm. The disease to which this variety is 
liable is difficult to combat, as the branches 
die off suddenly when the tree is in a good 
condition, and often trees given ample at¬ 
tention suffer most, causing gaps at a time 
they cannot be made good. An old tree 
which escapes often lasts for many years. 
The only consolation is to keep a reserve 
of young trees to make good the losses. 
There are two distinct forms of Moorpark, 
one being much earlier and w r ith smaller 
fruit. This is the Early Moorpark, an ex¬ 
cellent Apricot, but lacking the size of the 
old variety. In this the fruits are rounder, 
more dotted with small crimson spots, and 
three weeks earlier. 


Grape Muscat of Alexandria.— The high 
temperatures enjoined for the cultivation 
of this variety of Grape seem to be un¬ 
necessary. My house is a lean-to, facing 
south, and the Vines, which w T ere started 
on March 27th, have 1 had no strong heat. 
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The minimum night temperature has 
averaged about 57 degs. or 58 degs., and 
has fallen as low as 52 degs. I have occa¬ 
sionally had a little fire going at night 
during the summer on wet or extra cold 
nights, just enough to warm the pipes a 
little and keep the air moving. The cold, 
sunless July we have experienced has de¬ 
layed ripening, otherwise they would have 
been ripe before this.—D’ Arcy W. Reeve. 


WINTER JAM FAMINE. 

There was a serious lack of jam in this 
country la9t winter, but in the coming 
winter there is every prospect of a jam 
famine, in spite of the fact that this has 
been a comparatively good year for fruit. 
The reason for this was explained by the 
head of a large firm of jam manufacturers, 
who stated that last year the growers were 
restricted as to the prices they might 
charge for their fruit. This year, how¬ 
ever, when the soft fruit season began, the 
restriction on prices was removed, and the 
manufacturers had to compete for supplies 
in the open market. The result was that 
prices rose to an unprecedented height, 
Raspberries jumping from £44 a ton last 
year to £85 this season, Black Currants 
from £60 to £105, Red Currants from £32 
to £50, Gooseberries from £27 to £46, and 
Strawberries from £40 to £96. Added to 
this there were great increases in the cost 
of labour, bottles, jars, coal, and other 
expenses. The Food Controller, however, 
absolutely refused to allow any increase in 
hist winter’s selling prices of jam, with 
the result that the manufacturers, not be¬ 
ing disposed to sell at a lose, w’hich in some 
lines would have amounted to £50 a ton, 
decided not to lay down large stocks, and 
nine leading firms preserved only 1,055 tons 
of soft fruit compared with 5,160 tons last 
year. The stone fruit season has now 
started, and Plums are abundaut, but again 
the Food Controller has intervened. Many 
manufacturers had secured contracts with 
growers at £45 a ton, which was a price 
that satisfied both sides. The Food Con¬ 
troller, however, cancelled all the con¬ 
tracts, prohibited the manufacturers from 
paying more than £35 a ton, but allowed 
the growers to sell to any other customers 
without restriction of price. The result 
has been to secure for the growers greatly 
inflated prices, and to shut the manufac¬ 
turers out of the market. A number of the 
smaller jam factories are preparing to 
close down, and the bigger firms are re¬ 
ducing their staffs, and will hold their de¬ 
pleted stocks until they can sell their pro¬ 
ducts at prices which will, at any rate, 
ensure them against loss .—The Times. 


THE BLACKBERRY. 

The vast difference between the cultivated 
Blackberry and the one which grows wild 
and uncared for must be admitted, as well 
as the obvious superiority and enhanced 
value the cultivated berry must have over 
its inferior confrere. Moreover, the fact 
must not be lost sight of that the Black¬ 
berry is a popular fruit because of its 
abundance and cheapness, and because of 
the flavour. For these reasons, then, the 
Blackberry ought to be considered from a 
practical point of view. Is its culture 
worth while? I can only answer “ Yes ” 
when I am assured that some other fruit— 
the Loganberry, for example—would not be 
far preferable. The Loganberry is an 
essentially cultivated plant, and I wonder 
why these berries are not more widely 
planted than they are. 

The Blackberry can be brought under 
cultivation in -certain localities which 
favour a commonplace rather than a re¬ 
fined fruit. In order to show the condi¬ 
tions under which our-popular beryy could 
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be grown I must refer to my schoolboy 
days* 

Living in the heart of Suffolk I spent 
much time in rambling, and the only 
things that ever tempted me to trespass 
were Primroses and Blackberries. It was 
on one occasion of trespass in search of the 
latter when I discovered something that 
has always been in my mind since. 

I found some of the largest Blackberries 
that I had ever seen, or seen since, wild 
or cultivated, upon a tall hedge, and, be¬ 
ing curious to know why these berries 
should take on such sixe whilst a few score 
yards away I had passed over other berries 
in disgust, so indifferent were they, I made 
notes of the surroundings. A very tall 
hedge and a very deep ditch were in close 
proximity. The largest berriee, I noted, 
were at the top, quite out of my reach, 
much to my annoyance. The Brambles 
had taken on great length and thickness, 
and were standing well out and up upon 
the face of the Hawthorn hedge that sup¬ 
ported them. There were no trees near at 
hand, and, consequently, no shade. 

Since then I have diagnosed the situation 
as followsThose Brambles, first of all, 
were self-trained to climb—not sprawl— 
upon or bend over to the ground, and the 
cause of it all was the deep ditch below, 
which afforded that moist root-run of 
which Blackberries are so fond. 

Putting these facts together the truth 
appears to be that, if you give the Black¬ 
berry a moist but, nevertheless, well- 
drained site where its roots may travel 
downwards* to find moisture yet never 
suffer from stagnant water or undue dry¬ 
ness in the top spit or two, it will grow up 
tall, strong, and fruitful. 

The growths I have referred to were also 
few in number, which points to severe 
thinning out of shoots. They were 
securely held upright by the hedge, 
thus giving us an idea what tall, secure 
staking would do—after the manner of 
Hop-poles, let us say. H. A. Day. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Appto-tre* leaves, Injury to.— Would you 
be so good as to sa^ what is the matter 
with enclosed branch of Apple-tree? Last 
year one plant only was attacked; this 
year the trouble has spread to three trees. 
What ought to be done to them?— Rose M. 
Toppin, Tramore, Co. Waterford. 

[As far as we can judge by the leaves, 
which were much dried and shrivelled 
when received, those at the point of the 
shoot have been attacked by Apple mildew, 
and the more mature examples appear to 
be affected with brown rot fungus, but it 
is not in a very advanced stage. The 
rfemedy is to spray the tree now and again 
in a fortnight’s time with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at half or summer strength. After 
pruning the tree spray it with the Woburn 
wash in December. Both remedies are to 
be had from any dealer In insecticides and 
garden sundries, and directions for diluting 
and mixing accompany them.] 

Moving fruit-trees. —I have taken 
another house, taking possession end of 
September. In the garden there are about 
fifty Currant-trees, Red and Black, and a 
good number of Gooseberries. These have 
been in about seven years and are very 
large. I should feel thankful if you could 
tell me what to do with same; some are in 
the way. Could I remove them to another 
part? I am quite a novice as regards fruit- 
trees, therefore any information you can 
give will be very useful.—J. A. B. 

[Seeing that the fruit-trees are but seven 
years planted you may, without any mis¬ 
giving, lift and transfer as many as neces¬ 
sary to another part of the garden. As the 
said bushes are somewhat overgrown we 
advise you to reduce their proportions to 


ordinary limits In advance of the lifting 
by taking out first all dead and decaying 
wood and branches, and secondly, thinning 
the heads by taking away some of the old¬ 
est and most decrepit of I he branches, ami, 
in the case of Gooseberries, those which 
droop and nearly or quite touch the soil. 
If this does not afford sufficient relief, then 
remove a few of the next oldest branches 
until the heads are fairly in the centre in 
both Red Currants and Gooseberries. As 
regards Black Currants you rimy safely get 
rid of as much ns you can of the old wood, 
as these produce fruit mostly on tin* young 
wood, therefore the heads should contain 
as much of this as possible. Lifting and 
transplanting may be done as early in 
November as is convenient. If possible 
lift with some amount of soil attached to 
the roots, and work in some well-rotted 
manure with the soil when filling in round 
the roots. If the soil Is at all dry give each 
bush a good watering before finally level¬ 
ling the soil round it, and mulch the sur¬ 
face with short litter or old hotbed material 
afterwards. Pruning can then be done 
early in the New Year, ns you will not 
interfere with the young shoots on spurs 
and branches as well as leading growths 
retained at the present time.] 

Pear-tree not flowering. —A Pear-tree 
(Jargonelle) on south wall, planted March. 
1917, made satisfactory growth last year. 
It was allowed to extend freely during the 
summer, but side shoots were stopped at 
the fifth or sixth leaf. In the winter the 
leaders were shortened to about two-thirds 
their length and side shoots spurred back 
to two eyes. This year the tree has again 
made good growth, and Is apparently quite 
healthy, but last year’s spurs, which 
should, I thought, have developed fruit 
buds, not only failed to do so, but did not 
even break at all, and in most cases have 
died. The same thing occurred all over 
the tree; there was not a single flower. 
What was wrong with the treatment, and 
how should I now treat?—C. C., Bromley. 

[As the tree was planted as recently as 
1917 and the variety a robust grower we 
can quite understand its not flowering. It 
will, doubtless, do so as soon as it becomes 
established and has more or less filled its 
allotted space. With regard to the dying 
of the spurs in question, the cutting back 
was done too severely. Four buds at least 
should have been left, and the buds that 
were left must have been blind, which ac¬ 
counts for the wood dying as it has done. 
When next pruning time arrives see that 
the buds you purpose cutting back to are 
prominent and not merely just visible or 
only partly matured. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens with some varieties of Pears that the 
lowermost buds on the young wood are in 
this condition and fail to break the follow¬ 
ing year. If four to five sound buds are 
left, the top one—sometimes two—will 
break and produce growths, while those be¬ 
low will in due course become converted 
into fruit-buds, but not in the same season 
on young trees. In other respects your 
treatment appears to be correct.] 
8trawberry beds. —Owing to the caprices 
of the season, Strawberries have been 
practically a failure, early and late varie¬ 
ties alike having been hardly hit by ex¬ 
tremes of drought, heat, and cold. This 
l>eing so, there is little use in retaining the 
nets on the plan its, and these have been 
taken off, cleaned, and returned to store. 
It is a good practice now to clean down the 
beds, cutting off the runners, removing 
weeds, and afterwards giving the break a 
thorough hoeing. This clean-up is, in too 
many cases, delayed until weeds, runners, 
and plants become a hopeless tangle, which 
ultimately costa very much more tame and 
labour to clear off than is the caae if 
handled at or around about the present 
lime. \V. MoG. 
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SOME POPULAR SEPTEMHER 
FLOWERS FOR VASES. 

Apart from choice and expensive flowers, 
which only fall to the lot of the favoured 
few, a fair idea of those that find most 
favour for indoor decoration may be gained 
from the frequency with which they ap¬ 
pear in the shops and the rapidity with 
which they are disposed. Annual Asters 
are in great request, Comet (here figured) 
and Ostrich Plume in double© and sinensis 
in singles being favourites. All supply 
shades of blue, rose, and white, clear and 


would hardly call it a popular flower. The 
appearance of early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in quantity heralds the approach of 
autumn, and distinct sorts like Parisiana, 
Horace Martin, and Goaeher’s Crimson are 
favourites. The first-named is a fine 
white. Pompons are not popular either in 
Chrysanthemums or Dahlias. Stems of 
late-flowering Lilies, different forms of 
speciosum, are fairly plentiful. The lighter 
forms are fine for dark bowls and vases, 
although they have to be used sparingly. 
Spikes of Gladioli with late-flowering 


upon Maidenhair Ferns for mixing with 
cut flowers have changed their views eince 
Asparagus plumosus became so popular. 
They have found, as all do who give this 
Asparagus a fair trial, that the fronds are 
not only quite os dainty and graceful, but 
what is of equal importance, the plants 
last longer in good condition when brought 
into a room. The most ardent admirer of 
the Maidenhairs must at one time or 
another have noticed the difference brought 
about, when they have been removed from 
the moist conditions found in a greenhouse 
to the dry atmosphere of a room. The 
propagation of this Asparagus is easily 
effected from cuttings inserted in pots or 
pans of sandy soil and covered by a bell- 



Aster Comet, 


well defined, and yet varying in the two 
former from pale to deep tints. Well- 
grown flowers of the Ostrich Plume strain 
are massive in build, and only a few are 
required even for large vases. This also 
applies to large single flowers of Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, like King Edward 
and Progress, also to the large single Sun¬ 
flowers. The early-flowering forms of the 
Mexican Aster (Cosmos) art* not as yet 
very plentiful so far as the general public 
is concerned, but are eagerly taken where 
available on account of the light and grace¬ 
ful habit; they are in crimson, rose, and 
white. Another light and pretty combina¬ 
tion, that can be bought cheaply, and is 
very popular, is Coreopsis grandiflora and 
sprays of Gypsophila. A fair supply of 
Eryngium aipinum /ie^omJiaTid^lluLone 
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Phloxes supply shades of scarlet. The first 
Michaelmas Daisies, like the first Chrys¬ 
anthemums, denote the approach of 
autumn. This is a family which, given 
careful selection in the way of varieties, 
can be had in flower three months. Sorts 
of light branching habit like the cordi- 
folius and Novi-Belgii types are best for 
cutting. Shortl, too, is very useful through 
the early part of the month, The above 
constitute some of the best flowers for Sep¬ 
tember cutting, and are of easy culture— 
that is, they can all be grown successfully 
outside, given the necessary attention in 
the way of ©owing and other forms of pro¬ 
pagation. 


Asparagus plumosus. —There is no 
doubt that many who once grew and relied 


glass, or plants may be raised from seed 
sown indoors and kept near the glass for 
a time in the absence of any bottom heat 
being available. The moist, warm atmo¬ 
sphere of a Cucumber-house is an ideal 
place in which to raise young plants.— 
Leauurst. 

Window-boxes in autumn.— Plants in 
window-boxes that made a brilliant show 
in June and July, and were much admired, 
sometimes suddenly collapse in the early 
autumn, esj>ecially if the situation is a 
sunny one. This shows the value of grow¬ 
ing on specially a few subjects that will 
supersede those at present in use. There 
are few things to surpass some of the 
dwarf enrly-flqiwietfingf ^br.vsanthemums. 
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is spotted ill a very different manner frooi 
the moth caterpillar. The cocoons nr* 
oval, blackish, and of a papery con¬ 
sistency, and may sometimes be found in 
large numbers fastened together. A very 
effectual way of destroying this insect is 
by removing the c*arth under the bullies to 
a depth of 2 inches at least, and burying 
it 0 inches or more below the surface. The 
receipts for dusting and syringing the 
bushes already given are equally useful 
when applied for the destruction of this 
insect, and hand-picking will be found no 
less efficacious as a means of getting rid of 
the grubs than it is In the case of the 
caterpillars. S. 


GARDEN PESTS 

SOME GOOSEBERRY PESTS. 

As some of your correspondents do not 
seem to understand the life history of the 
caterpillars and grubs which attack the 
foliage of Gooselierry bushes, perhaps the 
following account of these Insects, and the 
l>cst means of destroying them, may prove 
interesting to the readers of Gardening. 
There are two kinds of insects which de¬ 
stroy the Gooseberry leaves in the same 
manner, but many persons do not realise 
this, or, if they do, unfortunately omit to 
state in their communications which they 
allude to. One is the caterpillar of the 
Magpie, or Gooseberry moth (Abraxas 
grossulariata), the other the grub of the 
Gooseberry sawfly (Nematua ribesi). They 
somewhat resemble one another in general 
form, and in being of a pale colour with 
black spots, but they are so unlike in many 
respects that no one who is aware of their 
differences can possibly take them for the 
same insects. The following descriptions 
will, I hope, enable the readers of 
Gardening to determine which insect it is 
that is attacking their bushes. It is im¬ 
portant that they should, as in some points 
tlie treatment of the attack is different. 
The 

Magpie, or Gooseberry moth, lays her 
eggs in July or August on the undersides 
<>f the leaves, from which the caterpillars 
are hatched In due course. They at once 
begin to feed on the leaves, but are too 
small to do much injury. When the leaves 
are nearly ready to fall they join the edges 
of the leaf they are feeding on together 
with threads, and in this shelter pass the 
winter. These leaves either fall with the 
others, or, as is sometimes the case, re¬ 
main attached to the branches by a few 
threads. When the weather Incomes 
warmer in the spring, and the young leaves 
are beginning to api>ear, the caterpillars 
leave their winter quarters and attack f lie 
leaves. They attain their full growth in 
May or June, and towards the cud of that 
month each spins a thin, transparent 
cocoon on the stems, leaves, or on any 
palings or posts that may be near, within 
which they become chrysalides. From 
these the moths emerge in about three 
weeks’ time. The caterpillars are more 
than an inch long when full grown, and 
are of a pale brownish-yellow colour, with 
a black head. Each joint of the body lias 
a large black spot on the back, below 
which, on cither side, are two small black 
siKits, side by side. Then there is a longi¬ 
tudinal orange stripe, beneath which again 
Is a double black spot. The first three, the 
ninth, and the last alone bear legs. To 
destroy this insect all the dead leaves 
should be collected and burnt as soon as 
they have fallen, and particular care 
should be taken to pick off and destroy any 
which are still hanging on the trees. If 
this were carefull/" (Tong there* f-ould be 
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few, if any, caterpillars the next year. A 
ring of gas-lime or ashes soaked in tar, 
laid round the stems about 3 inches from 
them, will prevent the caterpillars ascend¬ 
ing-the bushes. Dusting the bushes with 
various i>owders after the leaves are at¬ 
tacked has been found a very efficacious 
remedy; the oi>eration should be per¬ 
formed in fine weather or the powder will 
soon be washed off, but unless the leaves 
are wet with dew, or have been wetted 
artificially, the powder will not stick to the 
leaves. Powdered white Hellebore is much 
recommended, but I do not think it should 
ever be used when there is any fruit on the 
bushes, as it is very poisonous, and it is 
difficult to make sure that the fruit, when 
eaten, has none adhering to it. Flowers 
of sulphur, quicklime, or soot are per¬ 
fectly harmless, and very effective. Vari¬ 
ous mixt ures may be applied with a syringe 
or watering-pot with a fine rose, with much 
success. Boll Elder leaves iu just enough 
water to cover them, and use the liquid 
when cold. A solution of alum and water, 
bi-sulphide of potassium (J oz. to 1 gallon 
of water), are all much recommended; also 
soapsuds and Tobacco-water—this last, I 
should fear, might give the fruit an un¬ 
pleasant flavour unless it was afterwards 
very carefully washed. But the l>est way 
of all of ridding the bushes of the**; cater¬ 
pillars is by band-picking after shaking as 
many off as will fall and killing them with 
the back of a sjwide. The moths may be 
caught in a butterfly net. The 
.Gooseberry sawfly is a small insect 
witli four transparent wings rather more 
than a quarter of an inch in length, and 
hardly measuring three-quarters of an Inch 
across the wings; it deposits its eggs in 
the spring on the underside of the leaves, 
fastening them into small slits which it 
makes with its sawMike ovaposltor. The 
grubs are hatched iu nl>out a fortnight, 
and at once begin their work of destruc¬ 
tion; in about, three weeks they are full- 
grown and fall to the ground, into w'hich 
they work their w r ay to the depth of an 
inch or perhaps two, and enclose them¬ 
selves in a thin papery cocoon and become 
chrysalides, from which the sawflies of the 
second brood emerge in about three w’ooks, 
and the above-mentioned transformations 
arc again gone through, hut the chrysa¬ 
lides remain during the winter, the saw r - 
flics not coming out until the following 
spring. The grubs when full-grow T n are 
about three-quarters of an inch long. They 
have black heads, and their bodies are of 
a pale greenish-grey colour, the back and 
sides of each joint being covered with 
small raised black spots, from each of 
which grow r fine hairs. Every joint of the 
body except the fourth and eleventh is fur¬ 
nished with a pair of legs. From this de¬ 
scription it will be seen that the sawfly 
grub is smaller, has many more legs, and 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grub of the Daddy Longlegs.— Kindly in¬ 
form me through your columns what the 
enclosed grub is, and if there is any way 
of destroying it. It is generally found 
about 1 inch under the surface near a small 
Lettuce or Cabbage plant, which it eats off 
at the ground-line.— Bertram Giduoxs. 

[The grub you send is that of the Daddy 
Longlegs, which feeds on the roots of 
plants and is very mischievous. The grul* 
have a habit of eating through the tap-root 
of one plant in a bed and then doing the 
same to another. Though they have no 
legs they are able to move about tolerably 
rapidly; when full-grown they are about 
1J inches in length, and about the thick¬ 
ness of a quill pen. They are of a 
yellowish-brown or a slaty-grey colour, 
and rarely come to the surface during the 
day, but do so at night time, w T hen they 
often hide under hoards, bricks, tiles, etc. 
These things are often used as traps for 
these and many other pests, and though 
they look untidy when laid about in gar¬ 
dens, they are most useful. They should 
be examined every morning, and replaced 
exactly where they have lain before. Turf 
often suffers much from these grubs, which 
feed on the roots of the Grass. On ac¬ 
count of the toughness of their skins they 
are often knowui by the name of “ leather 
jackets.” Their vitality is astonishing. 
Neither heat nor cold, moisture nor 
drought has any effect on them. They, 
however, prefer a moist soil. One of the 
several soil fumigants would probably de¬ 
stroy them.] 

Failure of Apple-tree growths and 
blossoms. —Iu answer to “ Amateur,” it is 
quite iH**dlde that his Apple-trees have 
suffered from Apple sucker. Damage to 
foliage is doue by this jieef, although, as 
you say, Apple aphis is more probably the 
cause of your correspondent’s trouble. 
Rut if his blossoms shrivelled and became 
dried, brown trusses as if struck by frost, 
it would be worth his while to test the 
matter for himself. Ix?t him, on a dry day, 
go to his trees and shake tlie boughs 
gently. If Apple sucker abounds, quanti¬ 
ties of greenish-yellow r frog-hopper like 
creatures will skip off the foliage and take 
wing, soon settling elsewhere. Y'our corre¬ 
spondent names the Eckliuville as amongst 
the Apple-trees attacked, and Professor 
Theobald says that this Apple is one of 
those mast affected by sucker. Should 
your correspondent find that he is troubled 
in this w T ay let him try Professor Theo¬ 
bald’s plan, as I am going to do, and spray 
with paraffin emulsion to kill the wingcnl 
adults before they lay their eggs (directly 
the Apples are picked), and spray iu win¬ 
ter with thick lime, salt, and watergloss. 
Apple sucker has lost me more Apples than 
all the other pests put together, and it is 
about the ouly one against which I have 
not so far taken special precautions, the 
reason i>eing that I had no idea till recently 
of the great mischief which this small pest 
can work.—R. M., Hefiford. 
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BRASSO-CATTLEYA ORPIIEUS. 
This was first raised by Messrs. J. Veitcb 
and Sons from ltrassavola glauca and 
Cattleya Trianae alba. The flowers are 
fairly intermediate in character, the sepals 
being white, slightly tinged with pink, the 
petals and lip white, the latter having a 
sulphur-yellow disc. II.-C. Orpheus grows 
freely when elevated well up to the roof- 
glass of the Cattleya or warm intermediate- 
house, a good light, without strong, direct 
sunshine, being indispensable to the pro¬ 
duction of strong-flowering growths. After 
the flowers have faded, the plant should be 
placed in the least warm part of the house, 
and be kept comparatively dry at the root, 


wet condition. In the case of a healthy 
plant that has four or live j>eeudo-bulbs, 
or, perhaps, more, and it is desirable to 
grow it into a specimen, it is advisable, 
after reletting, to cut the rhizome about 
half-way through between the second and 
third bulbs, and again between the fourth 
and fifth. Under good conditions the plant 
will make several new back growths, and 
in a year or two will grow into a good- 
sized plant. If, on the other hand, it is 
the wish of the grower to increase the 
stock, the two leading bulbs should be 
severed and be re jotted into a convenient- 
sized pot. The back pseudo-bulbs may be 
stood upon some damp Sphagnum Moss, or 


crocks to assist w r ater to pass rapidly and 
freely through the potting materials. The 
use of Sphagnum Moss with the comjHKst is 
quite immaterial, and may be left to the 
discretion of the cultivator. If it is used 
it should be cut up rather small before 
mixing it w ith the other materials. 

The plant may be grown either in a pot 
or shallow’ Orchid-pan, but whichever is 
preferred, it should be well drained; at 
least half the depth should be tilled with 
crocks. After potting, very careful water¬ 
ing is necessary, and for a few weeks the 
compost should be kept rather on the dry 
side, but the surroundings should be made, 
fairly moist by syringing or spraying be¬ 
tween the pots several times a day accord¬ 
ing to the state of the weather. 

Cattleya citrina. —This is one of the 

most remarkable Cattleyas in cultivation 



Lrasso-Cattlcya Orpheus. 


otherwise new growths w'ill ai>]K?ar prema¬ 
turely. While the plant is resting, the 
lKseudo-bulbs should not be allowed to 
shrivel. 

The best time to rejwt Jl.-C. Orpheus and 
it a allies is soon after the commencement 
of growth, because after the new’ growths 
apjjear they w’ill send out from their base 
a large number of fresh roots that will 
readily enter and appreciate the new jhji 
ting mixture and quickly become re 
established. If the operation is left until 
the roots are fully active the chances are 
that many of them will get broken. When 
the plant requires room for further de¬ 
velopment then repotting must bo done, 
but previous to the ojrerntion it is advisable 
to allow the plant to become rather dry at 
the root for a few 
less pkely to get 



be planted firmly in pots filled with Moss. 
If the eyes or breaks are sound they will 
soon form young growths, when each piece 
may be repotted singly into as small pots 
as it is jiosslble to get them into. Always 
guard against overpotting, as many plants 
in inexi>erlenced hands have been irre¬ 
trievably ruined l>y this i>rnctice. Pot the 
plant quite firmly, and keeji the rhizome 
about on a level with the rim of the pot. 
When re] ot ting, it is advisable to work the 
compost w’ell ui> under the rhizome of the 
plant, being particular to till up every gaj» 
between the roots very firmly, and to bring 
the compost slightly sloping or eonewise to 
just below I he rim of the i>ot, so as to 
make watering easy. For a compost use 
the best Osmunda-fibre and Polypodium- 
fibre in equal proportions. Cut both fibres 
up moderately fine, and add sufficient small 


on account of its peculiar drooping habit 
and handsome fragrant flowers. The 
flower scapes are quite pendulous. The 
blooms are often deep citron in colour, 
while some plants produce almost golden- 
yellow flowers. It is found in Mexico, 
where the natives hold the flow’ers in high 
esteem. C. citrina was first introduced 1o 
this country about 1S24, but it was not 
generally distributed till some years after. 
On account of its peculiar habit the cul¬ 
ture of this Cattleya is different from that 
of other members of the genus. In the 
first idace it requires cool treatment, and 
should be grown suspended from the roof. 
A block of wood, such as Apple, Haw thorn, 
or Teak, may be employed, the plants be¬ 
ing made secure with wire. During the 
operation a small quantity of peat and 
Sphagnum Moss ahduld be worked in 
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around the* base. The flowering season I a 
April and May, while the plants are 
making their growth. During this period 
the roots are kept moist, but when the new 
pseudo-bulb is fully developed a less quan¬ 
tity will suffice. Until growth is again 
evident the roots should be kept on the 
dry side, but not to cause any undue 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs.' C. citrina 
has always been considered a somewhat 
difficult subject under cultivation, but with 
ordinary care and attention it can be kept 
in good health for a number of years.— 
T. W. B. __ 

OUTDOOR PhAfiTS. 

DAFFODIL SIR WATKIN. 

This Is one of the most valuable Daffodils 
we have. It is capable of creating a fine 
effect in the outdoor garden, and is very 
useful for cutting. Although it is so free 
of growth and with me does not need fre¬ 
quent transplanting, in the course of over 
twenty years I have never had but one pod 
of seed. I fertilised scores of flowers in 
the open with no result, and it is a curious 
fact that this pod was the'result of cross¬ 
ing it with pollen from the Old Double. At 
that time I was engaged in trying to raise 
double varieties and made many crosses. 
Some kinds I potted, and one year I tried 
Sir Watkin. I succeeded in getting one 
pod which bad three seeds, one of which 
in about five years from sowing gave a 
double flower. It was a true double Sir 
Watkin, but I came to the conclusion that 
it had no value, as the flowers were so 
large in proportion to the strength of the 
stems that they came down very near the 
ground and in a rainy tijpe were spoiled. 
It needed staking, and a Daffodil that 
needs this attention is not worth much, 
however fine the flower may be. I am, 
however, sorry that I lost it, as it was 
certainly a curiosity, but it. went the way 
of some other double kinds which I did not 
think worth cultivating. I had quite a 
collection of these double-flowered Daffo¬ 
dils, some between Emperor and the Old 
Double being rather curious and intensely 
double. Horsfleldi, so free and reliable, is, 
with me, sterile. I have fertilised any 
number of flowers, and had the same ex¬ 
perience as with Sir Watkin, not a single 
seed-pod formed in the open ground, but, 
strange to say, I had exactly the same 
experience ae with Sir Watkin‘from potted 
hnlbs. I had one pod with three seeds 
which eave a very double variety Inter¬ 
mediate in colour between the parents. 
It seems so strange that these two Daffo¬ 
dils, which grow with me vigorously, 
should never form seed-pods in a natural 
way, whereas N. obvallaris, which is apt 
to disappear here, ripens any amount of 
seed. It is also very curious that those 
two Daffodils should have responded, 
though only in a slight degree, to the in¬ 
fluence of pollen from the Old Double. I 
should like to know if anyone besides my¬ 
self has used the old Ajax Telamonius for 
hybridising. I may say that it produces 
very little pollen, and a good many blooms 
yield none. j. Cornhill. 

Ononis rotundifolia. —I have not found 
this pretty plant very long-lived, especi¬ 
ally if it be allowed to produce seed, which 
it does in profusion. It seems best to cut 
it back hard after flowering, and this treat¬ 
ment seems to prolong its life somewhat, 
but I have found that after about the third 
or fourth year it begins to go off. It is so 
easily raised from seed, however, that 
there is no difficulty in keeping up a stock 
of it, and it is quite worth growing. I 
find it beet to sow the seed as soon as it is 
ripe in the place where it is to gKfw^as it 
Digitized by iQlC 


sends down a long tap root and is not very 
easy to transplant. It does very well in 
my town garden in a dry, sandy, hpt posi¬ 
tion.—N. L. 


PRIMULA JAPONICA. 

Of the hardy Primulas, P. japonica merits 
a place in the herbaceous border, however 
small. The variety of colours that can be 
obtained from a packet of seed forms an 
additional inducement to give this charm¬ 
ing Primula a trial. Associated in the 
open border with the usual occupants, 
several together, the plant forms a 
either as single plants or in groups ot 
pleasing picture when in bloom, the succes¬ 
sions I whorls of flowers being produced on 
stems 12 inches to 18 inches in height. 

Many would-be cultivators of this hand¬ 
some plant appear to achieve very little 
success when attempting to raise it from 
seed, most of the attempts apparently end¬ 
ing in failure. In common with the 
Primula family, the seed of P. japonica 
takes a considerable time to germinate, 
esi>ecially when old seed is used. To en¬ 
sure the quickest results the ripe seed 
should be collected from the seed-pods on 
the lower whorls of the flower-stems as 
I soon as ready in summer, and a sowing 
made immediately in a carefully-prepared 
compost of turfy loam, leaf-soil, and sharp 
sand, with a few wood-ashes added, the 
whole passed through a fine sieve. Pots or 
pans can be used, as convenient, and filled 
with crocks to within a couple of inches of 
the „top, covering these with a layer of 
Moss or leaves. The soil can then be 
added, pressing moderately firm, to the 
depth of an inch or a little more. After 
watering, and when drained, the seed may 
be sown evenly over the surface, finishing 
with a thin layer of finely-sifted soil. 
Cover over with a sheet of glass, and upon 
this lay a thickness of brown paper. The 
best situation for the pots or pans will be 
in a shady corner of the staging in a cool 
house. Under these conditions germina¬ 
tion will take place in three or four weeks, 
although the tiny plants will continue to 
come up for several weeks longer. The« 
finest batch of plants I ever raised of 
Primula japonica was from a seed-pan j 
which was turned outside as a failure 
after eight months’ stay In a cool green¬ 
house. The seed in this case was procured 
from a firm of seed merchants and included 
in the usual seed order, but, weary of 
waiting, I placed the pan outside under a 
wall among a lot of miscellaneous subjects. 

I was surprised shortly afterwards to find 
the surface of the soil in the pan covered 
with a multitude of young seedlings. 

As soon as the tiny seedlings have a pair 
of leaves they may be pricked off into boxes 
of light, rich soil at a distance of 2 inches 
apart, returned to a cool house or frame, 
and here they may remain till growth has 
well advanced, due regard being paid to 
shade and watering. The plants may now 
be transferred singly to pots, or into the 
open border direct, taking them from the 
boxes with as much soil as possible and 
planting firmly. If the staple soil is not of 
good quality a liberal supply of light, rich 
soil may be added. The situation for the 
plants must be selected with due regard to 
shnde, for shade during the hottest hours 
of the day must be ensured. I had an 
object-lesson on this point a few years ago. 

I had a batch of several dozen nice 
plants, and decided to plant them in 
clumps of about half-a-dozen at intervals 
throughout the length of a herbaceous 
border. Here and there throughout the 
border partial shade was given by trees at 
the back, and the succeeding summer 
proving very hot and dry and the water 
supply deficient, I was grieved to find In 
the autumn that the clumps which had 


been exposed to full sunshine had all 
buffered considerably, being scarcely 
discernible, whilst those which had en¬ 
joyed the shade of the trees had developed 
into fine plants with masses of healthy 
foliage. 

These plants in the succeeding year 
flowered splendidly, but the others never 
recovered sufficiently to l>e worth keeping 
Primula japonica is at home in a moist 
and shaded situation during the period of 
growth,- but during the winter, when tbe 
leaves die down, an excess of stagnant 
moisture at the roots proves injurious, and 
considerably reduces the chances of a good 
display of flowers In the following season 

C. J. 


AURICULAS. 

Everyone admires Auriculas, and in a 
general way these favourite flowers of 
spring are not difficult to manage. They 
are impatient of wet, and should the 
quarter in which they are grown become 
waterlogged during the winter the per¬ 
centage of losses will Invariably be high. 
Recognising this, the Auricula enthusiast 
does not consider it too mucii trouble to 
lift his beet plants and winter them under 
more favourable conditions, returning them 
to their appointed places after any risk 
from excessive moisture is past. Moisture 
is, of course, a question of degree, and, 
more particularly, of drainage, and I have 
seen plants of considerable age and size 
doing quite satisfactorily in soil which ap¬ 
peared to be rather wet, but which was, in 
reality, well drained and which did not re¬ 
tain suiierfluous moisture around the roots 
of the plants. 

Auriculas are usually referred to as 
show, border, or alpine varieties. Show 
varieties are not usually a success in the 
garden, at least they never give ouch a 
good account of themselves as when they 
are grown in pots in a cold frame. Border 
Auriculas are very free, and under suit¬ 
able conditions they form tufts of some 
size. Gradually these become Jess free- 
flowering and finally cease to be attractive, 
and it becomes necessary, from time to 
time, to divide these in order to give them 
a fresh k*ase of life. This is best done 
after flowering, lifting each clomp care 
fully and cutting off each crown separately, 
planting these immediately in sweet ami 
fresh soil. 

When it is decided ,to raise a batch of 
seedlings (and this is almost always sure 
to be productive of something novel) very 
free drainage ought to be afforded to the 
seed pans or boxes. The soil should be of 
a light and porous nature, and when the 
seedlings are fit for pricking off, the soil 
should be of a somewhat similar charac¬ 
ter. It Is advisable to sow Auricula seed 
under glass in spring, keeping a tempera 
ture of round about 50 degs. This is ap¬ 
plicable alike to alpine, border, or show 
varieties. Alpine Auriculas are—or, at 
least, may be—subdivided into two classes 
— those with yellow centres and those in 
which the centre may be grey or white. 
They are, too, destitute of the white, floury 
substance which has led others of the 
family to be familiarly referred to ae the 
“ Dusty Miller,” while In the finest ex¬ 
amples clearness of colour combined with 
a sturdy, upstanding habit and freedom of 
flowering gives a peculiar charm to this 
section. A Scottish Gardener. 


Phomtium Cookianum.— Recently I had 
an opportunity of seeing what is, to me, a 
new variety of the New Zealand Flax in 
P. Cookianum. I would hesitate to de¬ 
scribe the flowers even so lukewarmly aa 
“ pretty they might more correctly be 
referred to as interesting. These are of a 
dingy shade of yellow, or yellowish-green, 
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the flower-stem curiously curved between 
flic spik«*s. Frankly, it did not Impress 
me, and I prefer the Powerscourt. variety 
of P. lonax. Is the latter identical with 
F. Colensoi?—W. McG. 


THE LUNGWORTS (Pulmonaria). 
Among the “old-fashioned” plants whose 
day seemed over are the Lungworts, or 
Pulmonnrins, some of which must have 
had a place in British gardens for ages, 
seeing that the common one, P. officinalis, 
has been recognised as a native plant. 
Although not showy plants, as a whole, 
they have a quiet beauty, and the early 
flowering i»eriod of some gives an addi¬ 
tional value beyond their intrinsic beauty. 
To have plants of their character in 
bloom in March and onwards is a gain, 
and we cannot well afford to be without 
them even if only as a change from the 
many bulbous plants in flower in March 
and April. 

P. saccharata is a handsomer plant 
than P. officinalis, the leaves, spotted with 
white, being larger and longer than those 
of P. officinalis, which are smaller and 
more rounded, and almost uniformly 


coloured. The flowers of P. saccharata 
are on taller stems, and produce a better 
effect than those of the others. It looks 
very well on bold rock work, with its hand¬ 
somely spotted leaves and purple-blue 
flowers. 

P. officinalis, though not so showy, is 
more varied in colour, and there are white 
varieties, others with red or pink flow’ers, 
and others with blue and purple or differ¬ 
ent hues. The white and red varieties are 
very pleasing, and the red ones give a wel¬ 
come little touch of colour in their season. 
The dwarf 

P. auveunensts, which has blue flowers, 
and neat, rougliish, spotted leaves, is a 
good plant, but the white variety, i*. 
arvemensis alba, is more attractive still, 
and ought to be procured by those who 
have a liking for the Lungworts. 

There are a few other species in cultiva¬ 
tion. but these are hardly procurable from 
the trade, so that reference to them is un¬ 
necessary. A great recommendation pos¬ 
sessed by the Lungworts is the fact that 
they are of remarkably easy culture, that 
they can be cultivatedJ-n-Jthe shade a# well 
as in thgjffljpj^^. Unft tlnpry ii; Of iimler 


deciduous trees. Their requirements iu 
the way of soil are not difficult to supply, 
ns they w ill grow iu almost any soil to be 
found in an ordinary garden. Like most 
plants, they appreciate a good loam, but 
they will thrive in almost anything, save 
jH>or sandy soils or the stiffost and most 
obdurate of clays. They are easily in¬ 
creased by means of division, or can be | 
raised from seeds, when these are pro¬ 
curable. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Violets unhealthy.— Kindly let me know' 
what lo do w'ith my Violets. When the 
Violet runners should have been taken out 
of the frame and planted out. my gardener 
was in hospital. The Violets are still in 
their frames, and I do not want to lose 
them, as they are very fine ones. The 
large double one, Marie Louise, looks w'ell, 
hut that long-stalked single one, “The 
King,” has made enormous leaves, w’bich 
are all discoloured, and look like red 
spider attack.—M. P*. 

[The best thing you can do with the 
Violets, leaves of which you send, is to 
put. them on the fire, as, being so badly 


attacked by red spider and thrips, it will 
be impossible to bring them hack to health 
again. The whole of the soil ought also 
to be cleared out and the frames tho¬ 
roughly cleaned. Had precautions been 
taken to syringe the plants during the hot 
weather we had, the plants no doubt W’ould 
have done well. Dryness at the root and 
in the atmosphere is the sole cause of the 
failure.] 

Artificial manure for town garden.—I 

have a small garden for flowers in the 
middle of the town, and have been unable 
to get any stable manure for several years. 
Can you suggest an artificial wdiieii w’ould 
to some extent take the place of it, and 
when should it be applied?—W. Daily. 

[We would suggest the digging in of 

2 ozs. to 4 ozs. i*er square yard of basic 
slag in late autumn, and in spring (March), 
•when tidying up the beds and borders, 
dress the surface with suj>erphosphate of 
lime and sulphate of ammonia, applying 

3 ozs. of the first and 1 oz. of the last 
named to the square yard and dig them 
iu.] 

Lysimachia clethroides.— Differing alto¬ 
gether from others of the family, this fine 


loosestrife may be, not unjustly, reckoned 
among the choicer of our loonier flowers. 
Of medium height- 2 feet or slightly more 
—it produces fine spikes of white flowers 
which are of much service for cutting. A 
group of L. clethroides, too, is valuable in 
a competitive collection in late August or 
early September. The plant succeeds under 
ordinary cultivation and can be increased 
by division.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Cold frames.— These will before long be 
in request for cuttings and such like, so as 
opjiortunity offers let them he cleaned 
down, and in the case of those occupied by 
permanent beds let a little fresh soil he 
added and thoroughly incorporated with 
the rest. Beds intended for the reception 
of such things as Antirrhinums, Pent- 
stemons, Calceolarias, and Tufted Pansies 
will be all the better If } inch of good 
sharp sand can be spared for the surface. 
It is always advisable to have these frames 
ready in advance when it can be done, for 
when the cutting time comes—and it is not 
now so far aw T ay—the work can be com¬ 
pleted without having to delay it until the 
beds iu the frames are got ready. 

Passiflora conrulea. —This, the blue Pas¬ 
sion Flow’cr, is a very beautiful climber, 
and a succession of its blossoms is kept 
up for some time. It is far hardier than 
one would expect of a native of Brazil, for 
in many parts of this country it will stand 
the winter unless the weather is very 
severe. In the south of England, especi¬ 
ally near the sea, it is seen to very great 
advantage, while when the flowers are 
succeeded by fruits which often ripen, and 
at that time take on a golden tint, Us 
beauty is still further enhanced. For large 
glass structures wilh but little fire-heat it 
is also w’ell suited. The white-flowered 
variety, Constance Elliott, is equally hardy 
w’ith the ordinary kind, and forms a good 
companion to it.—W. T. 

Pelargonium, Stella.—” W. T.,” on page 
44S of Gardening,- calls attention to the 
old Pelargonium crispum noted for its fra¬ 
grant foliage. What has become of that 
other old sort Stella, which forty years or 
more ago was very popular for bedding in 
public parks. It was of a very wiry con¬ 
stitution, flowers brilliant red and plenti¬ 
fully produced. Frequently one saw 7 it 
planted out near to beds of the w hite-edged 
Pelargonium Flower of Spring, and the 
contrast was most marked. Can anyone 
say if it is grown to-day, or has it been 
lost? The last time I saw Stella w r as in 
the Isle of Man a good many years ago. 
The plant was trained as a climber on the 
front of some houses, where, judging by 
its size, it had been established some time. 
—Derby. 

Propagating double Gypsophila _At 

page 455 it is stated this “ cannot be in¬ 
creased at the present time with any pro- 
sjoect of success.” This is not correct, as, 
by way of experiment, I put in some cut¬ 
tings two years ago. Some of them made 
roots, and I believe that all w’ould have 
done so had I started a fortnight earlier. 
The plants were fully in bloom when the 
cuttings were taken, so that the colder 
days of autumn overtook them. I should 
have repeated the experiment, but my 
plants were injured during the wdnter and 
started very late into grow’tb. I chose the 
I small side shoots that show’ed no signs of 
blooming, and I believe that, with proper 
I treatment, 95 per cent, of the cuttings 
W’ould make roots. This method of prolon¬ 
gation is, of course, simpler and much less 
expensive than taking up old roots and 
placing under glass. I must, confess that 
when I put in the cuttings I had but little 
hope of success, but it is certain that this 
Gypsophila can, like so many things, lie in¬ 
creased in August, but not later than the 
beginning of thPfil©iftfl!-R ) f. n tJoBKHiLL. 
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TttEES A|U) SHRUBS. 


NEW CHINESE CHERRIES AND 
PEARS.* 

Among the numerous Cherries raised at 
the Arnold Arboretum from seeds collected 
l'y Wilson in Western China there are six 
which are good additions to the early 
spring-flowering trees which can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown in the Eastern United 
States. The handsomest, probably, is 

Prunus serkulata PUBESCEN8. This tree 
Is of the same species as the Sargent 
Cherry (P. serrulata sachallensis), but is 
smaller, rarely growing in the forests ! 
which are its home to a greater height 
than- 50 feed:; the flowers open nearly a 
week later, and are white, faintly tinged 
with rose, and somewhat smaller. The 
leaves, too, are less deeply tinged with 
bronze as they unfold. As it grows in the 
Ahboretum, the branches of this Cherry 
are ascending and slightly spreading, and 
form a narrow, open, graceful head. 
Plants raised from seeds which were 
gathered on the mountains of China only 
twelve years ago are 17 feet or 18 feet 
high, and have been covered this spring 
with flowers. 

Prunus serrulata spontanea differs from 
the last only in the absence of hairs on the 
young leaves and flower-clusters, which 
are i>ecullar to that species, although the 
flowers, at least in some individuals, are 
slightly more tinged with rose, and the 
unfolding leaves are of a deeper colour. 
This tree is almost as widely distributed 
as the last, but does not range so far north 
in Japan. 

Prunus canescens is a smaller tree. Its 
greatest beauty, perhaps, is found in the 
bark of the trunk, which is dark orange- 
brown, very lustrous, and separates freely 
into large, persistent, papery scales much 
curled on the margins. The flowers, which 
are small and punple-rose in colour, cover 
the lea fleas branches from end to end, and 
are more fragrant than those of any other 
Cherry in the collection. Another Cherry 
which should find a place in collections for 
the beauty of its dark, lustrous, Birch-like 
bark,is 

Prunus serrulata thibettca, an inhabi¬ 
tant. of the forests which cover the high 
mountains of the Chinese Thibetan border. 
It has a low, broad, round-topped head, 
with a trunk unusually large for the 
height of the tree. This tree has not j^et 
fowered in the Arboretum. 

Prunus Dielsiana, in habit and colour 
of its bark, resembles the European 
Prunus Avium, but the flowers are slightly 
larger, and sometimes faintly tinged with 
pink. 

Prunus piloriuscula is a tree of medium 
size, and is chiefly valuable for the earli¬ 
ness of its flowers, which open with those 
of P. concinna and P. tomentosa ; they ap¬ 
pear before the leaves, and are pink, and 
solitary or in small 4wo or three-flowered, 
short-stalked clusters. Among the 


Pear trees raised from seeds collected by 
Wilson in Western China, 


Pvrus Calleryana has created the most 
interest among American pomologists, who 
now believe that they have in It a stock on 
which to graft the garden Pears more re¬ 
sistant. to blight than any that has yet 
l>een tried, and the seeds, now produced 
in large quantities by the trees in the 
Arboretum, are sought by the Department 




of Agriculture of the United States, and 
by. nurserymeq, who are anxious to pro¬ 
vide the country with a possible remedy 
for the disease which has destroyed many 
American Pear orchards. The new Chinese 
Pears have grown even more rapidly than 
the Chinese Cherries, and among them are 
beautiful, clean-stemmed specimens from 
17 feet to 20 feet high, only twelve years 
old from the seed, and now giving every 
promise of reaching the height of 50 feet, 
which these trees often attain on their 
native mountain sides. P. Calleryana is 
a shapely pyramidal tree, more compact in 
habit than the other Chinese species. The 
flowers are smaller, and the globose, 
brown fruit is hardly more than a third of 
an inch in diameter. To all students of 
cultivated fruits, 

Pyrus serotina, another of Wilson’s in¬ 
troductions, Is of particular interest, for 
this tree of the mountain forests of Wes¬ 
tern China is now believed to be the origin 
of the brown or yellowish, round, hard, 
and gritty Sand Pears which, In many 
varieties, the Japanese have cultivated 
from time Immemorial, and which must 
have been introduced luto Japan, probably, 
by the way of Korea. In the early days 
of Western intercourse with Japan, many 
varieties of the Sand Pear were brought to i 
the United States and Europe, but, except 
for the beauty of their flowers and fruits, 
they have proved to be of little value, for 
the fruit is so hard and full of grit that it 
is not even worth cooking. It was pro¬ 
bably forms of the Sand Pear crossed with 
oue of the cultivated garden Pears which 
produced the Leconte and Keiffer Pears, 
from which much was at one time expected 
in America, especially in the Southern 
States, but which have proved so suscep¬ 
tible to blight that the cultivation of these 
trees has been now largely abandoned. 
The flowers of Pyrus serotina are larger 
than those of P. Calleryana, but there is 
little beauty in their small, brown fruit, 
and the habit of the tree, with Its long, 
spreading branches forming an open, irre¬ 
gular head, is not.particularly attractive. 
Of better habit is 

Pyrus serrulata, a fast-growing tree 
with large flowers, which have been only 
sparingly produced in the Arboretum. The 
Chinese form of 

Pyrus pashia, raised f*om Wilson’s 
seeds, is also established in the Arboretum, 
where it has just flowered. The Hima¬ 
layan form of this tree was first sent to 
Europe in 1825, but has not been tried in 
the Arboretum. 

Iu addition to these four Pear trees from 
Western China, there are five other 
Chinese species in the Arboretum—P. 
ussuriensi8, the wild Pear tree of Korea 
and Manchuria, and extending Into Nor¬ 
thern China and into Japan; P. Bret- 
sclmeideri, a northern tree with juicy yel¬ 
low fruit of good flavour; P. ovoidea, 
tapering from a broad base to a narrow 
aj>ex ; and P. betula»folla and P. 
pinvocarpa, s]>ecies with small, brown 
fruit, that of the latter globose on some In¬ 
dividuals and pyriform on others. Taken 
as a whole, the Chinese Pear trees make 
oue of the most interesting groups In the 
Arboretum, and as early spring-flowering 
trees they take rank with the Crab Apples, 
although the open flowers, which are often 
tinged with pink while in the bud, are 
white, and so lack the variety of colours 
which add so much beauty to the flower- 
buds and blossoms of the Asiatic Crab 
Apples. 


CATALPA SPECIOSA. 

(Tiie Western Catalpa.) 
Although it is now many years since 
Catalpa speciosa was introduced to this 
country, it is only recently that it has 
bloomed freely enough to justify its place 
in gardens as a flowering tree. But if, 
having now reached the blossoming age, it 
continues to flower annually, it will prove 
a great acquisition, for it is at its best 
from the end of June well on into July, a 
I>eriod of the year when it has but few 
rivals. Coming Into flower a fortnight or 
three weeks before C. bignonioides, it leng¬ 
thens the Catalpa season very consider¬ 
ably. A tree near King William’s Temple 
at Kew has made a very good show this 
year. 

It is quite easy to confuse this Catalpa 
with the older and better known C. big- 
nonioides unless trees of each kind are 
growing near enough to be compared. But 
besides its earlier blossoming, it may be 
distinguished out of flower by the leaves 
being longer and more tai>ered towards the 
apex, and especially in being inodorous, 
those of C. bignonioides having a very per¬ 
ceptible and somewhat unpleasant smell 
when crushed. The flowers are produced 
in panicles and are rather larger and less 
densely packed compared with those of the 
other species. The corolla is about two 
inches long, with a bell-shaped tube and a 
frilled, lobed margin, the tube having two 
rows of yellow spots; there are also purple 
spots on the lower lobe. The remarkable 
fruits, which I have not yet seen on culti¬ 
vated trees, are up to 20 inches in length, 
and not much thicker than a very stout 
pencil. The tree, a native of the S. aud 
S.E. United States, is more erect and 
pyramidal in growth than C. bignonioides, 
and in a wild state, according to Prof. Sar¬ 
gent, is occasionally 120 feet high, with a 
trunk over 4 feet in diameter. The tree 
produces a very valuable timber, almost 
unequalled In durability when in contact 
with the soil. For this reason it is prized 
for railway sleepers, gate posts, etc. GaL 
posts are known to have stood in place 
and nndecayed from fifty to one hundred 
years.—W. J. B. in Gardener*' Chronicle. 


Cedars from seed.— I have received two 
Cedar cones from the Cedar Forest of 
I^ebanon (of which only about 400 trees 
remain) from my son, an officer in the 
Army of Occupation of Syria. Will these 
grow if planted? They have been a month 
or two en route.—J. E. S. 

[The seeds of the Cedar of Lebanon are 
small and winged, and a considerable num¬ 
ber are contained in a single cone. If the 
scales of the cone are not opening and dis¬ 
charging their seeds they will do so \t 
subjected to a gentle heat, provided, of 
course, that the cones are ripe. To hasten 
the shedding of the seeds the cones may be 
laid In front of the fire, taking care that 
they do not get sufficiently hot to destroy 
the germ. An alternative method of ob¬ 
taining the seeds is to forcibly open the 
cone with a narrow chisel, when the seeds 
may -be jacked out. It is quite l>ossiblc 
that you will find comparatively few of 
them fertile. The seeds, being clear of the 
cones, they should be sown without, delay 
They are best sown in a J>an or pot, which 
must be quite clean and well drained. A 
suitable compost may be made up of two 
parts loam to one part i)eat or leaf-mould, 
and a little silver sand. This must be well 
mixed together, pressed down moderately 
firm, and made level. When the seed is 
sown it should be covered to a depth of 
about a quarter of an inch with fine soil. 
Stood In a greenhouse or frame and 
watered when necessary through a flue rose 
the seeds will soon germinate.] 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Rain having fallen generally in sufficient 
quantity to moisten the soil for some dis¬ 
tance down, the last lot of 

Leeks should be planted forthwith, and 
if time and labour do not permit of their 
being set out in trenches, make holes 
about 9 inches deep with a bar, drop in the 

g iant, and cover the roots with a little 
ne soil. Though a rough-and-ready 
method, reallv serviceable stems can be 
obtained in this way. The holes can be 
filled up with fine ^bil as the plants ad¬ 
vance in growth. • % Get Spinach sown as 
advised, also Onions for transplanting in 
spring, Winter Lettuces and Cauliflowers 
where these details have not already had 
attention. Pull up silver-skinned Onions 
if ripe, and lay in full sun to dry off. As 
this type of Onion does not keep for any 
length of time in sound condition., the 
sooner they are pickled afterwards the 
better. Cut away old flower-stems ajid 
trim off old leaves from Globe Artichokes, 
and give the roots a good soaking of 
manure-water to encourage the production 
of a secondary crop of heads. Make a 
final sowing of as large a breadth of 

Turnips as circumstances demand, and 
thin and ply the hoe freely between those 
recently sown. The latter remark will also 
apply to recently sown Cabbages, which 
have greatly benefited hv the rainfall. Get 
second early Potatoes lifted, and store the 
ware when dry. Place seed tubers thinly 
on shelves in a cool place. In many in¬ 
stances maincrop sorts have ceased grow¬ 
ing, and the haulm has died down. In all 
such cases it is best to lift the tubers, as 
if left in the ground they will, seeing the 
soil is so warm and moist, start growing 
out. Get manure intended for the malting 
of 

Mushroom-beds into the right condition 
as soon as possible, and construct the first 
bed, which need not be of quite such a 
depth as those made up later. Collect 
manure for these, and prepare it as pre¬ 
viously directed. Clear away exhausted 
Peas, Beans, etc., and plant the vacant 
ground with crops that will turn in quickly, 
such as Lettuces, Endive, Co lew oris, etc. 
The present is a good opportunity for 
carrying out the top-dressing and renova¬ 
tion of 

Early and second early Vine borders, 

hotli inside or outside, or, as is sometimes 
the case, when situated partly inside and 
partly out. Top-dressing usually has an¬ 
nual attention, but renovation .is only re¬ 
sorted to when it happens that, through 
shanking or faulty colouring of the berries 
or overcropping, it Incomes plainly evident 
the Vines have got into a bad state of 
health. In extreme cases, it means an 
entire reconstruction of the border, and 
where the roots are found to have pene¬ 
trated the subsoil concreting of the base 
as well. The necessary materials for carry¬ 
ing out all this should be got together be¬ 
forehand, so that when started the making 
of the new border may go on interruptedly. 
New borders constructed piecemeal fashion 
may also have required additions made 
now. As a rule, they are made up in sec¬ 
tions some 3 feet to 4 feet wide until the 
requisite width is obtained. These latter 
remarks apply, of course, to newly planted 
vineries. In all cases loam of the best 
quality obtainable should be employed. As 
soon as orchard-house trees in pots or tubs 
are cleared of fruit they, too, should be 
inspected, shifting into larger receptacles 
or repotting all that need such attention. 
If this is done while the trees still retain 
their foliage, new roots are quickly emitted, 
and the trees recover in a short time from 
the disturbance. Trees which have to be 
so operated upon may be kept in the house 
for a few weeks longer^ but those, not in 
need of such attenti^sn^ujd he^s^odont- 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Morello Cherries. —The crop, which has 
been a good one, liaving been gathered, 
the trees will now be given the necessary 
pruning. I prefer to prune the trees now 
than to wait until the leaves have fallen, 
as the operator can more easily decide while 
the foliage is still on the trees which shoots 
can best be spared. Another advantage is 
that the young shoots are more likely to 
be allowed a proper distance apart and the 
danger of overcrowding avoided, also more 
light and air will reach the remaining wood, 
thus enabling it to ripen more thoroughly. 
The Morello Cherry requires to be pruned 
quite differently from the sweet Cherry, 
the method being similar to that for 
Peaches and Nectarines. All useless and 
old fruiting wood should be cut out, so as 
to allow room for training in some of the 
young shoots, as these will produce the 
best fruits next season. After the neces¬ 
sary pruning has been completed, the trees 
should Ik> given a good syringing with an 
insecticide, to cleanse them of any pests 
that may be present on the foliage. 

Apples and Pears are ripening rapidly, 
and the gathering of these will now require 
almost daily attention. Dry days must 
always be chosen for the gathering of ail 
kinds of fruit, and when taken in they 
should be carefully sorted, otherwise im¬ 
perfect and bruised samples, which cannot 
be expected to Keep, vv ill soon rot, and de¬ 
stroy many of the good otios. The fruit- 
room has boon thoroughly cleansed and 
made ready for storing. 

Cyclamen seed has also been eown in 
thoroughly well-drained pans filled with a 
mixture of light loam, leaf soil, and plenty 
of silver sand. The pans are placed in a 
warm house, and care taken that the soil 
never becomes dry. Paper placed oven* the 
seed-pans and kept slightly damp will assist 
in keeping Lhe soil moist without frequent 
waterings. Remove the paper as soon as 
germination takes place, but shade the 
tiny seedlings from bright sunshine. Keep 
the* pans on a shelf near the glass in an 
intermediate temperature, and pot the 
seedlings singly into small pots as soon as 
they aro large enough fco handle. The 
plants should be encouraged to glow slowly 
ail tlirough the winter. 

Cabbage. —The principal batch of Cab¬ 
bage intended to furnish a supply in spring 
should now lie planted on land which has 
been prepared. The surface of the ground 
should be broken down finely, and a good 
dressing of soot and wood ashes applied. 
Allow a distance of 18 inches or 2 feet be¬ 
tween the rows, according to the variety, 
and 1 foot from plant to plant. Every 
alternate Cabbage can then be cut when 
quite young. I always plant a small num¬ 
ber of the largest plants on a south border, 
■these coming in useful for cutting very 
oarlv, as compared w ith those on the prin¬ 
cipal break. 

Brussels Sprouts.— A few of the olu 

leaves at the base of the plaints should be 
taken off to allow a free circulation of air 
and light, particularly where much growth 
has been made, and the leaves are now 
thick together. If this work is neglected, 
the young sprouts will become drawn, 
weakly, and loose. Continue to hoe as fre¬ 
quently as possible the surface soil be¬ 
tween' all winter crops. The season of 
growth is now becoming verv short; there¬ 
fore, every assistance should be given to 
the various crops, so that they may be¬ 
come properly matured, and be, therefore, 
the better able to withstand severe vreather 
in winter. 

Celery. —See to the earthiDg-up of this 
at favourable opportunities. Never on any 
account do it when the leaves or stems are 
damp, or deoav of the heart® is sure to 
take place. * F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —We are now within mea¬ 
surable distance of the time when it will be 
necessary to house Chrysanthemums. 
Until then a little shifting and rearrange¬ 
ment will keep greenhouses bright. Plants 
which are beginning to show sigus of wear 
and tear ougfit now to be removed out of 
doors, or to oold frames, in order to ripen 
their wood or to ripen off their growths, as 
the case may be. Among the former may 
be included Fuchsias, the latter class com¬ 
prising tuberous Begonias, both single- 
flowered and double-flowered. Should 
Hydrangeas not yet have been headed 
back, this ought to be attended to, and 
should it be necessary to increase the num¬ 
ber of plants, cuttings formed from the 
tips of the shoots and inserted in a pro¬ 
pagating pit or in a Melon bed will soon 
root. It might lie borne in mind that Hya- 
cinthus (Galton ia) can dicans, and Mont- 
bretios make very useful plants in green¬ 
houses during spring. These ought to be 
potted as soon as tne bulbs or corms aro 
ripe, and put into a cold frame until 
grow th begins in spring. Neither will en¬ 
dure anything like forcing, as the word is 
generally understood, but if brought along 
quietly they come in at a very useful time. 
Another rother good plant for the same 
purpose is to be found in Schizostylis ooc- 
einea, which, however, blooms during No¬ 
vember and December. This succeeds well 
enough out of doors, but its Gladiolus-like 
spikes are clearer and purer when given 
the protection of a glass roof. Should early 
blooms be needed, Zonal Pelargoniums 
grown for winter blooming may now be per¬ 
mitted to retain their trusses, and to tune 
up the plants some stimulant can be given. 
Should Cyclamens have been up to this 
time shaded, let the shading be dispensed 
with, and the pots rearranged, so that each 
plant receives its proper share of light, 
ventilating freely during suitable weather, 
lu the stove it will now be necessary to 
light the fire at night, and to keep a little 
beat in the pipes during dull or cold days. 

Achilftenes and Gloxinias now going out 
of bloom may be laid on their sides to ripen 
off. Further repotting in the case of Ges- 
noras, Begonia G. de Lorraine, and similar 
things for winter flowering should be at¬ 
tended to as occasion requires. The days 
shorten perceptibly, leas moisture will be 
required, and such watering as is needed 
ought to be done in the morning. All 
changes, however, should be gradual, and, 
naturally, the amount of watering which 
may be "considered necessary will depend 
greatly upon the amount of fire-heat. 

Chrysanthemums. —The roots having 
now fully occupied the pots, the plants will 
be all the better for some assistance. This 
may take the form of soot-water, liquid 
manure, or chemical fertilisers in solution, 
whichever is available, or favoured by the 
individual glower. Even those plants 
which are grown merely for decoration 
ought to receive an allowance, as it keeps 
the foliage healthy and assists in main¬ 
taining the vigour of the plants. Water¬ 
ing must by no means be neglected, and 
even after a rainy day it may be necessary 
to use the watering can, for the robust 
foliage acts like a water-slioot, and throws 
the rain clear of the pots. 

Vegetable garden. —The recent rains, 
after a long season of drought, have, 
among other things, wakened into activity 
the seeds of weeds. When the sun again 
comes out these ought to be disposed of 
without delay, for -the longer they are left 
the more obtrusive they become. Early 
Potatoes are lifting well, clean and well 
skinned, and without, so far, a trace ot 
disease. Autumn-sown Onions might now 
to be almost ready for the store. 1'or once 
in a way, these are superior to the bulbs 
from seedlings raised in licat. Cabbage 
seedlings have now been prioked off, and a 
final sowing, together with one of Cauli- 
tfower, has been made. 

W. MoGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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LIFTING ROOT CROPS. 

1 shall be glad if you will kindly tell me 
when Carrots, Beet, and Onions may be 
lifted and stored.— V. Walkden. 

[Carrots. —Although slight frosts may 
not be injurious to these where amply pro¬ 
tected by their own foliage, yet it i« not 
wise to leave them in the ground much 
longer than the early days of October, for 
where insects abound—and they quickly 
lind out Carrots -they bore into the roots, 
and not only is their appearance spoiled, 
but, what is more, the quality also, as the 
flavour will most surely be tainted. When 
left too long and heavy rains set in, split¬ 
ting also takes place, and when this is so 
Carrots are of little value. When being 
lifted care must be taken not to break 
them. The tops should also be cut off 
al>out an inch from the crown. In storing 
them place them in layers with the crown 
IJointlng outwards, and between the layers 
spread some sand. River sand is good, or, 
failing this, fine earth, but sand is much 
better, this being slightly moist. When 
Carrots are stored in the oi>en air, pit them 
similarly to Potatoes, and in this way they 
keep iHufectly sound and fresh. 

Beetroot requires more than ordinary 
attention, as on the way the roots are pre¬ 
served will depend the .quality. The roots 
may have been grown well, be also of the 
right size appreciated by cooks, but 
through being badly stored the juices are 
extracted to such an extent that they are 
I>oor in the extreme. Some people affirm 
that Beetroot is best when left in the 
ground, the crowns being simply moulded 
over with soil. On some soils this may be 
so, but it would certainly have to be sandy 
and in a favourable district. Others lay 
the Beetroot in behind a north wall, the 
foliage being left iutact. Beet may a loo be 
stored in the same way as Potatoes, or in 
a cone-like mound under trees. In this 
latter case the roots are built up in layers, 
the crowns just pointing outwards, placing 
between the layers a little sand or fine 
earth. Over the whole would have Jto be 
thrown a Layer of litter, the sides being 
combed down so as to throw off wet and 
as a further protection from frost. In 
hiking up the roots extreme care must Ik 1 
hi ken not to bruise them or injure the tap¬ 
root, for, if so, they will bleed, and the 
colour and also quality be lost. The tops 
should be screwed off with the hand alKiut 

2 inches from the crown. In storing Beet 
hike particular care to arrange I he roots 
so I hat the crown points outwards. 

Onions.— In forward localities the earli¬ 
est lots of spring-sown Onions will be 
ready for liarvesting. Some gardeners still 
follow the old plan of placing them in large 
flat ha mi tors, **> that they can be moved 
under cover at night or during heavy rains, 
and, doubtless, where time can be spared 
this is advantageous, it favouring a speedy 
and perfect maturity. When ripening I he 
bulbs off a good plan is to throw them 
from one half the plot on to the other, then 
clean off all weeds, afterwards treating the 
other half in a similar manner, and finally 
spreading the Onions evenly over the whole 
area. This is far better than leaving them 
among weeds and rubbish, which hold the 
dew and moisture and prevent a free cir¬ 
culation of air amongst the bulbs. The 
thick-necked and otherwise deformed por¬ 
tions of the crop should be placed by them¬ 
selves and used first, being quite useless 
for keeping. The best-shaiied bulbs should 
be strung on ropes in the old-fashioned 
way, and euspended^from the roof of some 


the stock should be exaihined in order that 
any decaying bulbs may be removed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Preparing Onion sots.— Will you kindly 
tell me in one of your coming issues if 
there Is uuy reason why au amateur could 
not grow and prepare his own Onion sets 
for next spring sowing? I put in four 
rows of Alisa Craig on .June 10th, and they 
arc coming on as well as can be in the 
absence of rain, and from these k could 
select good and even-sized bulbs of better 
all-round quality and size than one can 
buy. If anything more is needed than to 
lift them when the bulbs are of the right 
size, and to dry them off in tlie suu, 1 
should be glad to know of it. -Chas. J. 

1 )KSI*RKZ. 

[Certainly you can prei*are your own 
Onion sets for planting another season, 
but we must, in justice, point out that you 
will be unable to obtain sueh sets from the 
bulbs of the Alisa Craig variety you are 
now cultivating. It Is, perhai»s, the un¬ 
derground or Tree Onion you refer to, as 
both product} offsets or bulbs on the roots 
of the i>arenL plants, and in the last- 
named case on the stems. It is by means 
of.the small bulbs that both varieties are 
propagated ; consequently, it is only neces¬ 
sary to select and place on one side a suffi¬ 
cient number of them when the crop is 
being lifted and placed in store ready for 
consumption, and keep in a cool, dry 
place. Cultivation in both cast‘8 is similar 
to that accorded Shallots. Small Onions 
raised in the preceding year, about the 
size of those usually employed for 
pickling, are by some plauted to obtain a 
crop in lieu of sowing seed in spring, 
White Spanish or Beading being recom¬ 
mended for the puriH>se. To obtain such 
buibs, seed is sown thickly in poor soil 
about the middle of May. and when mature 
the bulbs are lifted, stored In the usual 
way, and planted the following February 
or March, according to the season, on 
ground which has been manured aud dug 
some time in advance. Plant the bulbs in 
the same way as Shallots.] 

Growing Mushrooms outdoors (Would-be 
Grower).— For outdoor Mushroom-growing 
an abundant supply of stable-manure is 
necessary. The* making up of beds goes on 
in market gardens from September till 
March at least. The manure as fast as 
brought home is shot down in a heap in a 
yard, the long straw shaken out, spread 
about, and dried, then stored for covering 
up the beds thickly. The short manure \s 
put into a ridge, and frequently turned to 
prevent fermentation, being at each turn¬ 
ing, if needed, well sprinkled with water 
to keep it just moist . The turning should 
take place when the manure becomes quite 
warm. That can be test'd by putting a 
long pointed stick into it and pulling it 
out to test beat. When a good body of 
manure is thus prepared the whole may be 
built up quite in the open, but still best 
where sheltered from cold winds, into a 
solid ridge, 3 feet wide at the base, on a 
dry floor, and 3 feet high in the centre, the 
top being rather rounded. In making the 
bed tread it firmly. When thus made, 
force into it a long stick to test heat, and 
so soon as it begins in the least to decline 
at once insert the spawn. For that pur- 
{M»se obtain spawn-cakes from a good 
maker, break them into about eight pieces 
each, and force them into the sides and top 
of the manure-bed or ridge, all over about 
3 inches apart. Then give the bed a good 


watering, using tepid water, and at once 
coat it over with good loam free from 
weed-seeds. That obtained from an old 
pasture is best. That may be some 4 inch 
to l inch thick. Then cover up the bed 
thickly with the straw litter. When frosts 
snowfalls, or heavy rainstorms prevail, it 
is well to cover the top of the bed with 
mats or cloths. 

Pea Lincoln.— During the present season 
I have heard a good deal about this Pen, 
and recently I had an opportunity of see 
ing it in the gardens at Port Mary, Dun 
drennan, where it, is remarkably well 
grown. Of medium stature—about 3 feet 
—the variety is certainly a very heavy 
cropper, small in pod, but each pod tightly 
packed with from eight to ten large seeds. 
Lincoln is a round-seeded Pea, a rnaiucrop 
variety, vigorous in haulm, and even in 
such a dry season it has done well.— 
W. McG., Balmne. 

8alsafy.— The high food value of Salsify 
is too little known. Its unpopularity may 
be due to a lack of knowledge of the host 
methods of cooking it. or to inferior culti¬ 
vation, or both. Anyway, as a winter 
vegetable Salsnfy undoubtedly deserves n 
place on the allotment. Salsafy is culti¬ 
vated for its long, tailoring, fleshy roots, 
which are yellowish outside and white in¬ 
side. To cook, the roots should be serai*/*! 
(not peeled) and cut into pieces, a bit of 
glass or porcelain being used, if possible, 
for the purpose, as a steel knife impairs 
the flavour. When the roots are prepared 
as above they should be immediately 
sprinkled over with vinegar, boiled in 
water like Parsnips, and served up with 
melted butter or white anuee, or they may 
be fried after boiling and served with 
Parsley sauce. The stalks or leaves, if cut 
when 4 inches or 5 inches high, may be 
used as a substitute for Asparagus. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. — Many amateurs 
who planted Tomatoes out of doors in the 
early summer, w ithout much regard l<» I lie 
liosition needful for them, have learnt this 
year that it does not. pay to do so. I have 
met with so many this season who have 
had them between other crops- -Peas and 
Beans, for instance—that have kept both 
air and sun away from them. These 
growers have found out towards the end 
of August that the small fruit with which 
the plants are stocked cannot by any possi¬ 
ble means be rijiened. One of the best 
crops (and in the Midlands and the North 
j Tomato-growing out of doors is always 
i something of a lottery) I have seen is at 
j present on a wall, the plants growing in a 
border of jH>or gravelly soil. Plants have 
not been allowed to make much wood, and 
since feeding them towards the end of July 
the fruit Is colouring nicely and is of fair 
; size.— Woodrastw ick. 

Cabbage seed sowing.— A little seed 
sown now will provide plants for putting 
out when ready. Given a favourable 
winter this crop may prove valuable ns 
early as January. Burnt refuse, road 
sweepings, or any available .material of a 
gritty nature, will be helpful in giving 
jiorosity to the soil for this winter crop, 
(■round that has carried early crops *>f 
peas is very suitable for spring cabbage 
| After clearing the site of its previous ere;*, 
spread the material described above an*i 
fork lightly in. Put out the Cabbage plants 
12 Inches apart and allow 18 Indies be- 
tw'een the row’s. Sturdy plants should be 
; used for this important planting. Plant 
| firmly, burying the stem of each plant up 
| to the first, pair of leaves. There are gencr- 
I ally far more losses of spring Cabbage 
due to shallow’, loose planting than to any 
other cause. Useful varieties of Cabbage 
for sowing now are Harbinger, Little 
Pixie, St. John’s, Flower of Spring, ana 
April. 
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“Everybody Likes the Waverley Way.” 

One of our most esteemed buyers wrote recently in connection with a specialist 
set of books. “ You do well to send out books of this character for FREE Approval; 
none who realises the help they can give him in connection with his work is going to 
send them back if he can avoid it.” 


"GARDENING FOR AMATEURS” written by experts in every branch of 
horticultural knowledge and including the best scientific teaching on the most economical 
production of Flowers, Fruits, Herbs, Vegetables, and Salad), is universally acknowledged to 
be the best “ How-to-do-it ” book on practical gardening. The veriest novice can easily make 
his garden profitable if he studies “GARDENING FOR AMATEURS.” The experienced 
gardener will find in this work much that is new and valuable. One of its many useful features is a section 
‘ Intensive or French Gardening,” in which this attractive and profitable system is explained from “ A ” 
to “ Z.” We do not ask you to take our word for this. We ask you to send off the FREE Examination 
Form below and to 


Study 


Read, Test, and Examine 
These Helpful and Practical 


Gardeners’ Guide Books 

for a week at home or in your office 

Without Spending a Penny. 


This invaluable Guide to Successful and Profitable Garden 
Work, “ GARDENING FOR AMATEURS,” which has been for 
some time unobtainable, owing to war conditions, will save its own 
cost directly to the intelligent men and women who faithfully 
follow its clearly written directions. It covers every branch of 
gardening, including the growing of vegetables, herbs, salads, and 
fruits, as well as the successful culture of Roses, Orchids, and all 
other flowers, plants, and shrubs ; and the development of lawns, 
the planning of gardens, water and rock gardens, etc. 

This work also teaches the INTENSIVE, or French, SYSTEM 
of Gardening, which ensures the best possible use of the land, 
and the getting of heavier crops at a reduced expenditure. 
Intensivity is the last word in profitable garden culture ; it leaves 
nothing to chance, and very little to the vicissitudes of weather. 


11 GARDENING FOR AMATEURS ” contains many valuable 
lists from which the busy man can get exactly the knowledge he 
requires in an instant. These lists include those on growing 
Apples, Pears, Chrysanthemums, Alpine Flowers from Seed, etc., 
and follow on articles dealing with these branches of garden 
work. Thus the list on “VEGETABLE GROWING AT A 
GLANCE ” gives to the inquirer, in tabulated form, the names of 
thirty-three vegetables, with over one hundred varieties of the 
same, the time to sow each one, the distance apart to plant (in 
inches), the time when each one is ready for use, and some 
tabloid "Remarks,” covering just the new knowledge every 
gardener, whether professional or amateur, requires when he is 
determined to get more out of his garden—the kind of information 
which is not included in the older gardening books. 


GARDEN WORK PROM JANUARY TO DECEMBER 

For every Fortnight in the Year. 

The sections on “WHAT TO DO IN YOUR GARDEN," from January to December, coveriag garden work with regaru ro 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, and plants of every description for every fortnight in the year—these articles are worth the price charged for the 
whole work. They really show you how to do it. 

Send off This Free Approval Form To-day. 


/ ToTHE WAVERLEY BOOK CO., Ltd., \ N# **"*• 1B0 

Jp Iv r.r. / 7, 8, & 9, Old Bailey, LONDON, E.C. 4. \ obh 8 at ' on to 

Please send me, carriage paid, complete in four compact volumes— Order any- 

Approval / “ GARDENING FOR AMATEURS "—For One Week s Free Examination. \ thing. 

FOnil* It is understood that I may send the work back at your expense on the eighth day after 

I receive it if I decide not to keep it. 

Sign ftttd / ** I decide to retain the books, I agree to send to you on the eighth day a First Payment of 

_ 6 X 2s. 6d.; and, beginning thirty days after this first payment, ten further monthly payments of 5s. and one \ 

Pott final monthly payment of 2s. 6d., thus completing the purchase price. \ 

/ (Price for Cash on the Eighth Day, 50s.) 

Profession or Occupation . . 

. 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 


WHA T 1 Love BEST. 

burth 

amd fkiM # 

$ 4 - cm 

&>l^ 6^l/Il£l)l|i^XGL£- otlff fuiit' - 


/ Made in complete seo- 

T; esrjgv T r ftTT7Ti3^r? r TTTTTfr k,on l, ® 8t Quality 

E llrfTi ! Board, planed and 

I- ••♦■' § fffffm • V-Jointed on strong 

F !| ' framing. Roof covered 

^ I with Felt,over tongued 

/ I 1 []|J! boards. Door fitted 

|fcdWB^._^JJiuLlU Uj •» with strong hinges, 

look and keg, bolts, 
Copyright &oi*t*r*d. eto. 

CASH WITH OSDKR, Strong 
Sites. Floor. 

• ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 9 6 16'- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 6 

B ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 In. high 9 17 6 35 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 11 10 0 45 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 13 0 0 55 - 

18 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 17 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and WaJu 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


“ Fine Food makes fine children.” 

There are few dishes which combine 
so much lightness, nourishment and 
enjoyment as BIRD'S Blanc-Mange. 

To these alluring qualities Bird’s have 
joined the necessary nutriment that builds 
strong frames without overloading little 
stomachs. 

To every child the nice taste and the 
attractive look of a Bird’s Blanc-Mange is 
a perfect joy. 

Mothers can choose between the several 
flavors impartially, knowing that each is pure 
and nutritious. But be sure it is Birds. 


the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most effic- 
aciooi and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousndbs, headache, 
flatulence, discomiort alter eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 


Taking 


Sun ' 
■CUuw/t 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
Quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 


Blanc Jftancft 

WhatJ &jve (tedf 


Beecham’s 

Pills. 


In boxes, labelled ls-3d and Ss-Od. 


'T’O obtain a copy of “ Gardening Illustrated” regularly it is essential 
A that an order should be placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway 
bookstall. Readers who experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every 
week may have it posted direct from the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid 
order—for 3 months, 2/6; for 6 months, 4/6; for one year, 8/8, commencing 
any date. Abroad, 13/- yearly. 

This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this office. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertions. 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
pace, If guaranteed, la. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10s. per 
inch (reduotion for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offloc 
must accompany their orders with remittanoe. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

OS, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Please supply me weekly with a copy of "GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” for 
.months for which I enclose. 


Name. 


Address. 


County. Date. 

All oommunloatlons should be addressed to—Manager, S3, LINCOLN'S INN PlILDS, LONDON, W.i.1- 


'DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

J*" dekino Illustrated, when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms aw always,ple**ed to ifear from oui 

veadeg j g jtized by \ j Q 1 


Published by John Naylek, on behalf of the Proprietors, at their Offices, 67, Lincoh/i Ion Fields. London,W.0.2 
iTeleohone: Hoi born 731), and Printed by the Chancery Lake Printing Works. Ltd. September 13, 1919. 
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THOUGHTS UHD THIHGS Of THE GARDEN 


CHINESE PRUHULflS. 


Botes of the Week; 


Many things contribute to the brightness 
of our greenhouses in the early spring 
months when forced Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other bulbous-rooted plants 
are at their best, the Cineraria, of which 
I wrote last week, providing the richness 
and warmth. Among them all nothing is 
better known or can adequately take the 
place of the Chinese Primula in its various 
forms. This is a plant that appeals to the 
plant grower, calling for his best, because 
though it is particularly easy to grow in 
the ordinary way, the little extra skill put 
into it by any who specialise in it produces 
plants of the first rank for decoration. I 
call to mind various specimens grown occa¬ 
sionally through a lengthening term of 
seasons, which w r ere the pride of my heart; 
plants pushed on from stage to stage to 
their utmost capacity till, crowned with 
profuse heads of bloom, they have graced 
the conservatory and merited the admira¬ 
tion of all who saw them. 

Given (i greenhouse from which frost can 
be excluded, it is as easy to grow a 
Primula on till it fills a 0-inch pot as it is 
to produce an ordinary flowering plant in 
a 5-inch pot, though the season of blooming 
for the former is, naturally, much later 
than that of the latter. Having more work 
to do it takes longer about it. Small plants 
commence blooming at Christmas, or even 
earlier. Specimen plants, from which 
until their final stage all bloom is pinched 
off as soon as it forms, can seldom be 
allowed to flower until March, by which 
time it has produced its maximum of 
growth and is strong enough to make a 
great effort to flower and seed before its 
limit of life is reached. 

I will describe as simply as I can how to 
grow ei>ecimen plants, and, incidentally, 
smaller decorative plants, too. To do this, 
a start should be made now. If you have 
no promising yoyug seedlings to hand they 
may be procured at once and potted into 
5-inch pots. The compost beloved of mo6t 
Primulas is a sharp, sandy loam with a 
quite small proixution of well-rotted 
manure and a little leaf-mould, this com¬ 
post, with slight modifications, sufficing for 
every stage from the seedling to the speci¬ 
men plant. While it loves a cool moisture¬ 
holding soil stagnation must be provided 
against by efficient drainage, more crocks 
being used than needed by most other 
plants. In other words, the soil mu6t be 
of a texture that admits of healthy action 
for the roots—warm, porous, and sweet. 
To mix a bushel I should use two pecks of 
good yellow loam, one peck of leaf-mould, 
half a peck screened manure, and half a 
peck of the coarseirf "Silver sand ll -could 

yre 


find. This, thrice turned, would give me 
an ideal compost for most of the Primulas 
except the old double white variety, which 
asks for a still warmer soil—a small pro¬ 
portion of peat by preference and a larger 
proportion of sand. In 
Potting Primulas at any stage one does 
not require a potting-stick to ram the soil 
home as with Chrysanthemums. A certain 
firmness of the soil is essential to healthy 
drainage, but moderately firm is sufficient, 
and this can be done with the fingers better 
than with a stick. At this time of year, 
supposing you have young plants in 3-inch 
pots, they must be stood on an ash bottom 
in a cold frame, the position being partly 
shaded. When October comes in and a 
suspicion of frost is in the air they must 
be transferred to a cool house and stood on 
shelves (if available) not far from the 
glass. Before the end of that month they 
will be ready for 5-inch pots, and, still 
keeping them in the same i>osition, should 
get moved on to 7-inch pots about the 
middle of December. For most purposes 
that sized pot is large enough, and only if 
specimen plants are required for decora¬ 
tion or exhibition is it necessary to still 
enlarge them. But wiiere it is so, the large 
pot is not utilised till the end of January, 
and even with that rapid transit from size* 
to size they must not be allowed to bloom 
till mid-March. The greatest danger to 
Primulas is found in unintelligent water¬ 
ing. They are apt to go off at the collar if 
kept too wet, and also to rot at the roots. 
Therefore no haphazard watering will do. 
Each plant must be inspected, and though 
it is death to them to be dry, they must be 
kept moist, but not wet. It is this danger 
which the extra drainage I mentioned is 
designed to obviate. 

The various classes of Primula sinensis 
arc generally well known. I have already 
alluded to the old alba-plena, which, 
though requiring more heat than the type, 
is an exceedingly useful flower for cutt ing, 
especially for florists’ work. In the type 
we have limbriata, which, as a flow r er, is 
among the most perfect knowm. It may 
now r be grown to colour—white, pink, rose, 
crimson, blue, etc. The giant hybrids are 
but enlarged forms of these,* and are 
massive without being quite as free. The 
Fern-leaved varies only in the shape of its 
leaves, wdiieh are longer and more pro¬ 
nouncedly scolloped, and I am of opinion 
that certain shades are found in this sec¬ 
tion not noticeable in the others. 

With the exception of alba-plena, which 
is perpetuated by cuttings, Primula 
sinensis is beet grown as an annual from 
eeed. It is easily raised, but as certain 
firms specialise in raising seedlings of a 
good strain, most people find it more con¬ 
venient to procure the young plants from 
them. f. J. F. 


Anchusa italica, var. Ussadell.— Hither¬ 
to I had looked upon Anchusa italica, var. 
Dropmore, or the variety named Opal, as 
the finest of the Alknnets, but the Llssadell 
variety is even better than either. Re 
cently I saw a fine piece which originall 
came from S.W. Ireland, and the bright¬ 
ness of its blue flowers, combined with its 
glossy foliage, made a most attractive pic¬ 
ture.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Sweet Pea Enchantress.— Of the many 
varieties I have growm this season this has 
given most satisfaction as regards wealth 
of bloom, also robustness. The individual 
spikes are of good length—a good percent¬ 
age has four flowers—while the colour, a 
rose-pink, is very attractive. The heavy 
rain of late and high winds have somewhat 
disfigured them for the present, but a few 
bright days will bring out the numerous 
flowers now r in bud.— J. Mayne. 

The potting of bulbs —The importance 
of giving bulbous plants a season of steady 
growili before attempting to bring them 
into heat is not alw^s appreciated, and 
those who sometimes defer procuring bulbs 
until late, and then endeavour to make up 
the lost time by rushing them into heat, 
usually find that this policy is a mistaken 
one. It Is the early-potted bulbs that are 
placed away in a darkened shed or frame 
where root action can take place that bring 
us the better flow T ers. 

Hypericum polyphyllum.— This is one of 
the latest of the dw'arf St. John’s Worts, 
flowers this year not being open until quite 
the end of August. It makes a tufted but 
semi-trailing mat of foliage, which is of a 
decidedly glaucous hue, and the flowering 
shoots, w r hich rise to about G inches, bear 
very large and brilliant blossoms of the 
form and colour characteristic of most of 
the race. I have found it quite hardy in a 
dry but exposed place, and consider it as 
indispensable at this season as H. Coris is 
in spring.—N. W. 

The scarlet-berried Elder (Sambucus 
racemosa).—As is usual with this fine- 
berried shrub, the display has, during the 
past few weeks, been very brilliant. Un¬ 
fortunately, its season is not a long one, 
for birds appear to be very fond of the fruits 
and soon clear them. This Elder is not at 
all such a pest as the common variety, nor 
does it reproduce itself so freely from self- 
sown seeds. When the tree grow’s to some 
height it appears to lose vigour, but if cut 
over, the young growths soon become a* 
effective as ever.—W. McG. 

Statloe latlfolia _One of the finest of 

our border plants at this time (August 
2Gth) is Statice latifolia. Its spreading 
heads of pale blue flow’ers are light and 
graceful, and contrast w^ell with the 
massive dark green foliage. The plant 
may be increased by division; in fact, it is 
as well occasionally to break up the plants 
when they get over-large. When the 
crowns become congested flowering be- 
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corner scanty, but if division be resorted 
to the younger pieces each carry a fine 
head of bloom during the succeeding year. 
Kikk. 


Scarcity of Roses.— The depletion of the 
staffs of nurseries and the general dis¬ 
location of the trade by the war have had 
iheir inevitable effect in scarcity of plants 
and higher prices, the latter being accen¬ 
tuated by thp higher wages now necessary. 
Roses are among the scarcest plants, and 
a good judge of trade conditions who 
plants hundreds every year'informed me 
the other day that there 44 would hardly be 
a Rose procurable at Christmas.” I am 
writing this in the interest of the amateur 
who wants a few Roses and may be in¬ 
clined to “ wait and see.”— S. Mead. 

Origanum hybrldum. — An autumn 
bloomer, this is a valuable acquisition to 
the rock garden, and a plant that appears 
to be practically hardy in the free, dry soil 
in which it delights. It is, I think, a more 
effective plant in every way than O. 
pulchrum, for the flowers themselves and 
the Hop-like bracts are not only of a better 
purple, but foliage and stems are tinted 
with the same colour. Like many other 
plants whose flowers droop, the Origanums 
are seen to best advantage when set as 
nearly as possible on a line with the eye.— 
N. W. 

Godetias. —At the present time, among 
the annuals, Godetias are making a re¬ 
markably fine display. It does not apjiear 
to matter in what part of the garden they 
are sown, every colony appears to be as 
good as another. Sown early in April, and 
severely thinned, the plants are sturdy and 
full of blossoms and buds, and will con¬ 
tinue to flower until cut down by frost. 
The gem of the collection is Duchess of 
Albany, while Lady Albemarle is not far 
behind. The double varieties, if not so 
showy, a re useful for cutting, the buds 
opening freely in water. 

Pansies. —In your issue for September 
Gth (p. 477) the notes by 44 F. J. F.” on these 
were most Interesting. I can never forgot 
the fine Pansies grown by the Messrs. 
Hooper, of Bath-, and how they wen* ad¬ 
mired when exhibited at the local shows. 
As time went on these, however, gradu¬ 
ally disappeared, and I doubt if a market 
could be found for them now. For many 
years there has l>eeu a demand in spring 
for the Fancy ty]>es, which during the 
past, twenty roars have been grown well 
and brought into Covent Garden. In my 
own garden in West Surrey I have a bor¬ 
der facing north planted with a good 
strain of Scotch Pansies.' They suffered 
in the dry weather, but now (September 
0th) they are in fine bloom.— West Surrey. 

The Mountain Ash or Rowan.— Among 
trees whose autumnal beauty depends on 
the bright colour of the fruits one must in¬ 
clude the native Mountain Ash (Pyrus 
Alien pa ria), which, when laden with its 
glowing berries, is an object of great 
beauty and rendered still more attractive 
by the sombre hue in many cases of its 
surroundings. There is also a yellow- 
fruited variety which is quite distinct, from 
the normal orange-red form. I remember 
some years ago having seen the two forms 
planted alternately, and the effect of the 
freely-fruited trees was very pleasing. It 
is somewhat strange that birds do not at¬ 
tack the yellow-fruited variety until they 
have cleared the berries of the type.—A. G. 


Margaret Carnations.— These make a 
fine display when grouped, either in mix¬ 
ture or in self colours. Their value for 
cutting cannot be over-estimated, a large 
percentage of the blooms being double. 
The best results are obtained by treating 
these plants as atffiuhLsc A sowing made 
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In early June gives a batch of plants which 
are valuable for winter flowering in a cool 
greenhouse, and the most of these plants 
are of a neat, stocky habit, and do well in 
pots 5 inches in diameter. These will 
bloom well during winter, and may do 
planted out in spring, when they make 
large plants which flower extremely well. 
A friend of mine kindly gave me some seed¬ 
ling plants of this late in the season, and 
the other day I was able to gather some 
very nice blooms which, from Iheir sweet 
scent, were highly prized for the filling of 
some small vases in the house.—A. G. 

Llgustrum lucidum.— The note on this 
flow’ering shrub (August 23rd, page 448) re¬ 
minds me of its great—I might say excep¬ 
tional-worth, and that it is seldom seen 
in small gardens. Amateurs generally do 
not seem to know it. It is valuable, owing 
to the fact that it blooms at a time when 
the shrubbery is practically flowerless, and 
lasts so long in flow r er. Those who do not 
possess this Ligustrum should make note 
of it, and where planting i6 to be under¬ 
taken in the coming autumn or winter it 
should be given a good place. It does not 
seem to be fastidious as regards soil. I 
have seen it doing w'ell in very light land 
in wdiich a good many flowering shrubs are 
not satisfactory, but, of course, it will be 
more luxuriant in good loam. The fact of 
its being a member of the Privet family 
would account for the way in which it 
thrives in soil of indifferent quality.— 
Byfleet. 

Montbretla In woodland.— Having been 
removed from the borders to make room 
for better and less troublesome things, 
some of the commoner varieties of Mont- 
bretia were planted some years ago in the 
woodland. Here, planted in irregular 
groups, they are remarkably effective, 
their rich tones of orange and gold har¬ 
monising with the autumn tints of Bracken 
and other herbage, or boldly contrasting 
with the deep green of Ground Ivy. There 
is this advantage also with the Monthretia 
growing in a semi-naturalised manner, it 
never needs any attention. Where it has 
to fight its way it does not spread like it 
does in better conditions, and although the 
clumps must be very much congested, they 
flower abundantly every year in my light 
soil. It does well in the shade of tret's, 
and, incidentally, its 44 Grass,” when 
withered, comes in useful for covering tin* 
roots of tender subjects in winter.—N. 
Wales. 

Rambler Roses.— I do not think it is kind 
to the Ramblers to criticise them so 
severely. They are beautiful here every 
year. Bush Roses do not do well. We are 
down in a valley and the law r n is sur¬ 
rounded by trees; the air is laden with 
moisture, as evidenced by the luxuriance of 
the Ferns, and the Lichen growth on Apple 
and even Gooseberry and Currant trees. 
Tall Roses alone do well here. American 
Pillar, Excelsu, Rubina, White Dorothy, 
etc., have l>een beautiful. Gloire de Dijon 
is magnificent and has been in bloom since 
May. I have one growing on the south 
side of the house about 2 feet away from 
the wall, bent down to within G feet of the 
ground, 21 feet in length. Is there any 
Rose that can compare with the Gloire? 
In the greenhouse I have two Roses, 
Niphetos and The President (Adam), pink. 
They bloomed at Whlitsuntlde, and they 
flow^ered again this month.— Rev. R. 
Jackett, St. Ishmael's Vicarage, Milford 
n avert. 

Mesembryanfhemum crassullnum.— Per¬ 
haps the prettiest object in the rock garden 
to-day is this little succulent which, having 
been covered with bright crimson buds 
since early August, is now (September 4tli) 
ablaze with countless numbers of little 


white and pink stars, which look more like 
the flowers of a Saxifrage or Sedum than 
anything else. This Mesembryanthemum 
appears to be perfectly hardy. It has, at 
any rate, stood some very severe test* 
here quite in the open and without any pro¬ 
tection, the soil, of course, being dry and 
the position sunny. M. crassulinum makes 
a growth curiously like that of some hoary 
but. dwarf tree, some 5 inches to 8 Inches 
high and about as much in diameter. The 
stems are so woody, thick, and branch-like 
that, but for the leaves, the plant might at 
first-sight be mistaken for some pigmy 
Oak. Growth is fast at first, and until the 
stems harden it is probably wise to protect 
it in severe weather. It is an admirable 
rock* garden plant for grouping with other 
dw’arfs.—J. N., Wales. 

Solanum Jasmlnoldos.— In many of the 
milder districts of this country this native 
of South America Is justly valued as a 
climber. It is of vigorous growth and con¬ 
tinues to fkrwer during the latter i«art of 
the summer and often well on into the 
autumn. The flowers of this Solanum, 
borne in loose clusters, are of a star-like 
shape, and pure wiiite. It is only on close 
insq>ection of those that its affinity to the 
Potato is manifest. Where the winter is 
too severe for its successful cultivation out 
of doors this Solanum is a first-rate 
climber for the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory. Trained around a few sticks it also 
forma an effective pot plant, and in this 
way good-sized specimens wore, prior to 
the war, often to be seen in beds of mis¬ 
cellaneous subjects in the floWer garden. 
This Solanum will thrive in ordinary pot¬ 
ting compost. Cuttings taken in the 
spring, inserted into pots of sandy soil, 
and placed in a close propagating case/will 
soon root.—K. R. W. 

Colchlcum autumnale majus. — My 

earliest Meadow Saffron this season has 
been the large variety of the common Col- 
chicum autumnale (C. autumnale majus). 
It showed colour on August 2JKU. Pro¬ 
bably a good many others will be through 
in a day or so, put, in the meantime, two 
clumps of this oho have given me the earli¬ 
est flowers of the year. This variety is 
sufKTior to the ordinary C. autumnale. It 
lias considerably larger flowers, which are 
of greater substance, and the tubes are 
more in pruixirtlon to the size of the bloom* 
and seem to enable them to stand rougher 
weather without breaking down than thos* 
of the common one. The colour is also 
good, being a kind of rose and white, diffi¬ 
cult to describe in words. I do not appear 
to have kept any records of its previous 
flowering dates, but it is my Impression 
that it is earlier than usual. This Meadow 
Saffrou ranks high among the menders of 
the genus, and is, in some ways, distinct 
from such species as C. *q>eei<osum. f. 
glganteum, C. Bornmuellcri, and other 
la rge-flo^vered Colch leu ms.—Ess. 

Saxifrage Fortune!. — Thus Chinese 
species is singularly beautiful, and de¬ 
serves wider recognition also beciiu.se it 
flow r ers i« autumn. I have it in ordinary 
light soil against the north side of a rock, 
which keeps its roots cool during summer. 
In September or October it puts forth 
rounded, glossy-green leaves which are im¬ 
mediately followed by a flower-stem which 
breaks into loose and airy panicles <>f 
snowy-w’kite blossoms. S. Fortunei ap¬ 
pears to be hardy, but where the weather 
at this season is likely to be rough it 
should be given a sheltered corner or its 
leaves may be broken by wind and the 
delicate purity of the blossoms spoiled.—J- 

Plumbago LarpentSB.— The hardy Lead- 
wort is now at its best, and the severe 
baking which- we : hf4 rib the middle of 
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August seems to have suited this plant; for 
it has never been so fine. To really ap¬ 
preciate the wonderful blue of this precious 
subject a few pieces should be brought in¬ 
doors, when, I think, most people would 
admit that the garden produces no flower 
so intensely blue as this one. It is not 
Nemophila, Gentian, Salvia patens, or 
anything else I can mention, but a tone of 
its own in which cobalt seems to blend 
with the real sea-blue of mid-ocean. 
People who fail with this beautiful Lead- 
wort should treat it to harder living. My 
best plants are in poor, stony soil, hard as 
a path, and the roots are restricted by 
stones.—J. 

The purple-flowered Meadow Rue 

(Thnlietrum dipterocarpum).—This very 
beautiful plant has exceeded my greatest 
expectations this year. It began to flower 
in the middle of July, and it is now 
(August 20th) at the height of its beauty. 
It is surely one of the finest plants of the 


plant, eminently suitable for a moist yet 
sunny nook in the rock garden. It is a 
nice plant full of grace and charm, but de¬ 
void of the tall, loose, spreading charac¬ 
ter of T. dipterocarpum.—E. Markham, 
Sussex. 

The Spanish Broom (Sparbinm junceum). 
—Although common enough in many parts 
of the country, a good deal can be said for 
the extended planting of the Spanish 
Broom, for it enjoys a prolonged flowering 
season, beginning to blossom in early sum¬ 
mer and continuing in bfc&in until October, 
the golden Pea-shaped blossoms being as 
conspicuous in their season as the flowers 
of the common Broom earlier in tbe year. 
S. junceum is a Southern European shrub 
introduced to this country over three cen¬ 
turies ^ago. It is hardy in many parts of 
Britain except in the extreme north, where 
the wood does not get sufficiently ripened 
to withstand severe frost. Fortunately, it 
is an easy plant to cultivate, for it grows 



Flowering sprays of Arbutus Unedo. 


alpine flora, sending up erect succulent- 
looking stems which develop later into 
graceful spreading panicles of the most de¬ 
lightful purple flowers, which are beautfr 
fled by the central group of sulphurs 
coloured stamens. I consider it quite the 
Lady of the Garden at the present time, 
so elegantly displayed are both flowers and 
foliage, the latter resembling that of some 
of our larger Maiden-lmir Ferns. With 
me a group of it has grown to a height of 
7 feet and is a conspicuous feature of the 
flower garden. A few day9 ago I saw T. 
dipterocarpum in Mr. Allgrove’s nursery 
at Langley in grand condition. Here it 
was over S feet high, and Mr. Allgrove 
assured me that it will reach 10 feet at its 
best.* The whole plantation was a revela¬ 
tion to me and left the impression that in 
T. dipterocarpum we have a plant destined 
to play a great part in the hardy flower 
gardens of the future. Thalictrum 
Delavayi has the same coloured drimping 
flowers, but is a more compact and dwarf 
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well in almost any kind of soil except 
heavy clay or water-logged land, whilst it 
can be used with advantage on bare sandy 
or gravelly banks where little else would 
grow; in fact, it is one of the shrubs that 
can be used with advantage on the spoil- 
heaps of collieries. It is under a dis- ! 
advantage from the fact that it is a diffi¬ 
cult subject to transplant, and it is a wise" 
plan to keep the plants in pots until they 
can be placed in permanent positions. 
Naturally of rather open growth, it can be 
pruned annually with advantage, taking 
care not to cut the shoots back beyond the 
base of the previous year’s wood, such J 
| pruning being carried out in February. In 
some places it is subjected to severe 
clipping, and in time forms globular 
masses which at flowering time are balls 
of gold. As a rule, it is at its best during 
the first ten years of its life, and when 
plants show signs of deterioration it is 
wise to destroy them and begin again with 
new stock.—D. 


TREES flflD SHRUBS. 

THE STRAWBERRY-TREES OR 
SPECIES OF ARBUTUS. 

The various hardy species of Arbutus form 
a very useful group of evergreen flowering 
trees and shrubs suitable for garden 
decoration throughout a considerable part 
of Britain, whilst in the vicinity of 
Killarney the most conspicuous feature of 
the woodland is Arbutus Unedp. Belong¬ 
ing to Ericaceae, the Arbutus share with 
many other plants in the same family their 
distaste to lime, therefore it is unwise to 
plant them in places where lime is preva¬ 
lent in the soil to any appreciable extent. 
Elsewhere, however, except in the coldest 
parts, they may be expected to thrive in 
well-drained loam, in sandy soil containing 
leAf-mould, or in peat. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, when plants are placed in loam or 
sand it is wise to mix a little i>eat with the 
soil at planting time. They are excellent 
seaside plants, and in some parts of Devon¬ 
shire the common species is one of the 
principal shrubs near the sea. The species 
are usually increased by seeds, sometimes 
by layers, whilst varieties are either propa¬ 
gated from layers or by grafting ujxrn their 
respective types. They ought to be placed 
in ])ermanent places whilst small, for large 
plants are not easy to re-establisli if dis- 
; turbed. Should a well-grown specimen be 
transplanted, however, the work should be 
done in May and the branches be cut back 
well at the same time in order to counter¬ 
act injury to the roots. 

The chief species and varieties for the 
outdoor gardeu are : — 

A. Andraciine, a tree 40 feet high from 
the Eastern Mediterranean region, where 
it is widely spread in Europe, Asia Minor, 
etc. It has oval leaves up to 4 inches 
long and 2 inches wide, which arc dark 
glossy green above and pale green beneath, 
occasionally toothed on the margins, but 
more often entire. The dull white flowers 
are borne in terminal clusters during 
March and April, and they are succeeded 
by small, orange-red fruits. The old bark 
I>eel9 from the wood at irregular intervals 
during the year. 

A. Menziesii, the Madrona of California, 
is said to be one of the most attractive 
evergreens of the Californian forests. 
When growing in rocky places it is some¬ 
times met with as a semi-prostrate tree 
with its trunk lying almost on the ground, 
the base swollen out and covering a 
flat rock, the branches rising but a few 
feet above the earth, or, again, it may be 
found where conditions are very favourable 
as a magnificent tree 100 feet high with a 
trunk several feet in diameter. The oval 
leaves are thick in texture, dark green 
above and glaucous beneath, whilst the 
cream-coloured flowers are borne in large 
terminal panicles in May or June. It is 
peculiar by reason of the older brownisli 
bark falling away in largo patches, thus 
revealing the greenish young bark beneath. 
Although not a very hardy tree, it suc¬ 
ceeds in many parts of the country and 
forms a very handsome specimen. 

A. Unedo, the common Strawberry-tree, 
is a native of the Mediterranean region 
and of South West Ireland, where it some¬ 
times exceeds a height of 40 feet, with a 
trunk 15 inches in diameter. The dark, 
glossy green leaves are up to 4' inches long 
and 1$ inches wide, with toothed margins. 
The flowers are borne during late autumn 
in terminal panicles. They may be white 
or white tinged with pink, and they are 
followed by ball-like fruits with a rough 
surface which are orange-scarlet when 
ripe in the following autumn. In the 
Dngiraf from 
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variety rubra the flowers are red. It is 
really more ornamental than the type. 
Other varieties are compacta, of dwarf 
habit, and integerrima, with entire leaves. 
Between this species and A. Andraehne 
there is a hybrid known as A. hybrids, 
which in appearance is intermediate be¬ 
tween the two. It forms a handsome bush 
and is w’eli worth inclusion in the garden. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
well-fruited branch of A. Unedo. D. 


THE CATALPAS. 

The Catalpas are very attractive trees, 
several of them being ornamental alike by 
mi son of their foliage and flowers. Some 
are old garden trees, but others are 
amongst recent introductions from China. 
Catalpas possess several qualities which 
recommend them for general planting. 
Firstly, they have ornamental foliage and 
flowers; secondly, they bloom during late 
July and August, a time when flowering 
trees are scarce; and thirdly, they succeed 
alike in town and country gardens; in fact, 
a number of well-developed exnmples is 
to be seen in London parks and gardens in 
the more densely-populated areaB. They 
give the best results in good, deep, loamy 
soil that is permanently moist without be¬ 
ing waterlogged. They will grow in quite 
poor soil, but do not develop well^unless 
they are provided with good material. As 
they flower from the points of the shoots, 
and two or more buds appear from the 
ends of the growths, it is necessary to prune 
young trees to prevent them developing in 
width at the expense of height. Propaga¬ 
tion is by seeds and by root cuttings, while 
varieties are sometimes grafted upon 
stocks of their respective types. Of the 
various species the following may be 
grown :— 

C. bignonioides, the Indian Bean, is a 
native of the Eastern United States. It 
forms a tree 30 feet to 50 feet high, with 
a short, stout trunk, crowned by a large 
rounded head of branches. The deciduous 
leaves are heart-shaped, up to 10 inches 
long and 8 inches wide, the stalks being 
half as long as the blades. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, w,hite, and marked inside 
with purple and yellow spots, individual 
blossoms being 1$ Inches long and the same 
across. They are borne in large panicles, 
sometimes 10 inches long and the same in 
width. In sunny years they are succeeded 
by cylindrical fruits as thick as a lead- 
pencil, and which grow about a foot long. 
There are several varieties, of which the 
best is aurea, the foliage of which keeps a 
good colour throughout summer. This and 
other species require full sun. 

C. Bungei is a new sipecies from China, 
introduced in 1905. It grows well in this 
country, but appears to be liable to injury 
from spring frosts. It is said to grow 
30 feet high in China. The leaves vary a 
good deal in size and shape, the larger ones 
being 7 inches long and 4 inches wide. It 
has not flowered in this country, but the 
blooms are said to be white and purple. 
The inflorescences appear to be much 
smaller than those of C. bignonioides. 

C. Duclouxi. —This is another recently- 
introduced tree, and is said to be very 
beautiful when In flower, the blossoms pale 
pink with deeper spots. The leaves arc 
wedge-like in outline, up to G Inches long 
and 4£ inches wide. It is said to bear very 
remarkable seed-pods quite 2 feet long. In 
China it is reported as growing into a large 
tree. Here it grows well, but has only 
been in cultivation since 1908. 

C. Fargesi is a tree 30 feet high, native 
of Western China, introduced to this coun¬ 
try early in the present century. The 
leaves are usually broadly ovate, up to 
0 inches long and, inches wide. The 
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flowers are as large as those of C. big¬ 
nonioides, pinkish, with reddish-brown 
spots inside. Although it has not flowered 
yet with us, It is reported to be one of the 
best of the Chinese species. 

C. ovata. —This is often met with under 
the name of C. Kaempferi. It forms a tree 
up to 40 feet high, of more erect habit than 
C. bignonioides. The leaves are from 
0 inches to 10 Inches long and almost the 
same in width, the flowers borne during 
July and August in large panicles C inches 
to 10 inches long and wide. The individual 
flowers are less showy than those of C. 
bignonioides, being about an inch long and 
the same across, white or cream, spotted 
with dull red and stained with yellow. 

It is a native of China, and has been grown 
In our gardens since 1849. In the variety 
flavescens the flowers have a more de¬ 
cided yellowish shade, while in the variety 
purpurea the young shoots and leaves are 
dark purple. 

C. speciosa Is the tallest of the culti- j 
vated Catalpas, for in a wild state it grows 
100 feet high. A native of the South 
Central United States, it is very similar in 
many respects to C. bignonioides, but it is 
less free-flowering and the individual 
blooms are larger. It also increases more 
rapidly in height. In the United States it 
is of some considerable importance as a 
timber tree, and is being planted exten¬ 
sively for commercial purposes in some 
places. The wood stands well in contact 
with the ground, and for that reason it is 
popular for posts and railway sleepers. 
There is not, however, any reason to sup¬ 
pose that it will have any commercial value 
here. Between this and C. bignonioides a 
hybrid, 

C. Teasiana, has been raised, which, in 
habit, most closely resembles C. speciosa. 
It, however, bears larger leaves and in¬ 
florescences than either parent, although, 
generally, it is inferior to C. bignonioides 
in beauty. D. 

BEItRY-BEARING SHRUBS. 

Of berry-bearing shrubs, attractive in the 
autumn the common Berberis vulgaris is 
second to none in the brightness and pro¬ 
fusion of its fruits, besides which, from 
their sharp nature, they are not so much 
sought after by birds as are most of the 
autumnal fruits. The Sea Buckthorn 
(Hippopha; rliamnoides) retains its silvery 
foliage well into the autumn, and at the 
same time the berries, which are produced 
in such numbers, assume their bright 
yellow colour. A moist soil is beet suited 
for this shrub. The Bladder Sennas 
(Coluteas) do well in hot and dry soils, and 
their large inflated seed-pods give them a 
distinct and curious appearance in early 
autumn. Cotoneasters of different sort* 
are very attractive autumn and winter 
shrubs, the principal being C. bncillaris, a 
large, vigorous-growing kind, with small, 
brown berries, C. frigida, a large, spread¬ 
ing bush or small tree, with bright crim¬ 
son fruits that remain on a long time, and 
the smaller-growing C. Simmonsi, the 
fruits of which are, however, somewhat 
late in the autumn before they assume 
their bright tints. The evergrqen C. rnicro- 
phylla fruits freely, and though the berries 
are small and by no means brightly- 
coloured, they, at all events, afford variety. 
The broad-leaved Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
latifolius) is more attractive than the com¬ 
moner E. europseus, and altogether it is 
one of tlie showiest of autumn shrubs. It 
forms a large upright bush, a dozen feet 
or more in height, thickly studded, if in a 
good, open situation with its bright- 
coloured fruits, which are composed of red 
pendulous capsules, which, when ripe, 
open, the orange-coloured seeds hanging 
suspended therefrom by slender filaments. 


The various single Roses are ail very at¬ 
tractive by reason of their bright-coloured 
fruits, and in the case of R. rugosa the 
large, rosy-crimson blooms are generally 
produced till frosts set in, so that ripe 
fruit9 and blossoms are often seen on the 
same plant. The berries of this Rose are 
large, and orange-scarlet in colour. R. 
lucida (crimson), R. cinnamomea (crim¬ 
son), R. spinosissima (dark), and R. vlllosa 
(bright red, with long, prominent bracts), 
are among the most showy. Skimmia 
japonica is a pretty little red-berried shrub 
that does best in shady spots. The Euro¬ 
pean Box Thorn (Lycium europmum) is a 
slender scrambling bush with crimson 
fruits borne for some distance along its 
slender shoots. Maule’s Cydonla, that Is 
so thickly laden with flowers in the spring, 
is in the autumn equally showy, having 
bright golden fruits tinged with red on the 
sunny side—that is, where it fruits freely, 
but such does not always appear to be the 
case. The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus), with white fruits, is distinct 
among other berry-bearing shrubs. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cornua maorophyl|a.— This very distinct 
Dogwood is one of the most decorative of 
the species, and is worth a place In every 
collection of trees and shrubs. It is 
widely distributed in the Himalayas, China, 
and Japan, and was originally Introduced 
to Britain In 1827. When growing under 
the most favourable conditions in its 
native country it forms a tree 50 feet high 
with a well-developed trunk, and has 
already attained a height of 35 feet in this 
country. The cream-coloured flowers are 
borne during July and August in flat heads 
up to G Inches across, and are succeeded by 
small blue berrieB which ripen in Septem¬ 
ber. It succeeds in all except the coldest 
parts of the country, provided it is given 
good loamy soil, a fair amount of moisture 
at the roots, and a position exposed to sun, 
but sheltered from rough winds. It is 
usually seen at its best when growm as an 
isolated specimen. Seeds form the best 
means of increase. They should be sown 
the February after they ripen, indoors, in 
pots of sandy soil, and the young plants 
should be grown in a cold frame until they 
are several Inches high.—D. 

The dwarf Pomegranate.— This, known 
as Punica Granatum nanum, is a delight¬ 
ful subject for low, warm w r alls, such as 
the front w r all of the greenhouse, provided 
it faces south. Unlike the ordinary Pome¬ 
granate, which, as a rule, flowers but 
sparingly, this dwarf form blooms pro¬ 
fusely in late summer or early autumn. 
The flowers are single, of a brilliant scar¬ 
let colour ou the outside of the calyx, 
while the petals have a suffusion of orange. 
Of the type there is a double-flowered 
form. Apart from the beauty and pro¬ 
fusion of its flowers the dwarf Pome¬ 
granate is very pretty when the leaves die 
off. The dwarf Pomegranate is an old 
plant in gardens, but is very seldom seen. 
It will do well in towns, provided a sunny 
wall is assigned it. In proof of this, for 
many years a specimen flowered freely 
annually io the nursery of the late Mr. 
William Bull, of Chelsea. This Pome¬ 
granate is not at all difficult to increase 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
taken when they are in a suitable state, 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a close propagating case.—W. T. 

Acer Negundo fol. var.— 1 have two 
small trees of this Maple, and botl* have 
gone off colour. One i 9 in fairly good soil, 
the other in a poor place. Both are a dull 
green, the white a faded colour. Thpy 
used to be brilliant. Can you suggest any 
remedy? In their present state they are 
not worth keeping.—J. H. W. Thomas. 
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COREOPSIS. 

Very few genera of hardy plants are more 
popular than the above, or more service¬ 
able in the cut state or valuable in the 
garden. Embracing, as in this case, secies 
and varieties of perennial and annual 
duration, a greater value attaches to them 
by reason of their adaptability to almost 
all classes of garden soils, and of their 
cultural requirements, which are simple in 
the extreme. The florist and the market 
grower of hardy cut flowers do much to 
bring such easily-grown subjects into pro¬ 
minence by cultivating them largely and 
bringing them into our leading markets. 


golden-yellow blossoms in the early sum¬ 
mer following, are of much value. For 
this special purpose the seeds may be sown 
in April, and the young plants put out in 
the open ground so soon as ready. If, on 
the other hand, there is a demand for such 
flowers continuously, the flowering season 
may be greatly prolonged by sowing seeds 
of the plants in spring and again in late 
summer or early autumn. The seedlings 
resulting from the last-named sowing 
should not be permitted to bloom in the 
early summer, and by discouraging such 
flowering a good succession of bloom will 
be available when the earlier batch has 


Coreopsis grandiflora. 


For this latter purpose the perennial kinds 
are mostly grown, or, rather, those sorts 
such as C. grand iflora or C. g. superba, 
which, by their greater freedom of growth 
and flowering, have done much either to 
displace or supersede that fine old 
perennial species, C. laneeolata. Those 
first named have greater claims to the 
biennial section of these plants, and, for 
all practical purposes, are best so regarded 
and treated, though it is equally true that 
the plants may be raised from seeds and 
flowered in the same year. In those in¬ 
stances, however, where the plants are 
socialised and grown in large numbers, 
the systpm of raising the seedlings in, say, 
1019, and flowering them in 1920, has much 
to commend it. By so doing, large, bushy 
plants are produced duriug the summer, 
and these, producing'whole sheayfsjjf the 
Digitized by 
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ceased to produce the best blooms. A 
January sowing, too, will also provide a 
good supply of late summer flowers, while 
pot-grown examples from the same batch 
of seedlings will be found of use when the 
early frosts have taken many things from 
the open garden. • Of the value of these 
tilings in the cut state it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say anything, as the plants are so 
well known. Points of importance or of 
merit include the rich golden-yellow colour 
of the flowers, and the very considerable 
length of .stem available with each flower- 
head. In the older kind, C. laneeolata, 
the flower-stem is still longer, because lack¬ 
ing the branching habit of the other kinds 
named. Hence, stems of nearly 2 feet 
long are the result. This kind produces 
seeds freely, and may be increased by cut¬ 
tings and by division. In some clay soils 


the plant is not happy, and neither seed¬ 
lings nor cuttings take kindly thereto. 

The following'are among the more dis¬ 
tinct of the group:— 

C. AURicuLATA.—A slender-growing kind, 
with yellow flower-heads, the base of the 
petals coloured a brownish hue; height, 
II feet. V 

C. coronatA. — Flower-head orange, 
spotted with crimson. A large>flowered 
form of this has rich yellow flowers. 

C. Drummondi. —Plant of dwarf, bushy 
habit and great freedom of flowering. 
Flower-heads yellow, the disc being en¬ 
circled by a ring of crimson-brown. Native 
of Texas. A good annual, of easy culture, 
and free growth. 

O. Engelmanni. —This, bearing yellow 
flower-heads and golden centre, is a grace¬ 
ful plant with Fennel-like leaves. 

JO. grandifloua. —An excellent border 
plant, whether intended for cut flowers or 
for decoration. Presumably a perennial in 
its native habitat, it Is, in cultivation, in 
this country at least, best regarded as a 
biennial; height, 3 feet or rather more. 
The rich yellow flowers are of large size. 
C. g. superba has flowers of a soft yellow 
tone. 

O. Granti. —This recently introduced 
and very distinct species from Uganda 
forms a somewhat erect bush of sub- 
shrubby character with elegant bi¬ 
pinna te leaves, and bears a profusion of 
rich yellow flowers. It is not hardy, but 
may be flowered in the open in summer or 
grown in pots for the greenhouse, where it 
blooms in winter and spring. 

C. laxceolata. —A very old and well 
known plant. The flower-heads are rich 
yellow, and the long, wiry stems of much 
value when the flowers are employed in the 
cut state. Perennial, 2J feet high. 

C. palmata. —Has finely divided leafage 
and golden-yellow blossoms of moderate 
size. 

C. rosea. —A dwarf-growing species wilh 
small blossoms, coloured pale rose or pink, 
on a bush rather more than 1 foot higliv. 
Annual, or possibly biennial. 

C. Stillman nt. —Growing 1 foot high, 
has golden-yellow flowers. Coming from 
the Sierra Nevada, it requires a warm and 
sunny position. 

C. tinotoria. —A well-known annual 
with pinnate leaves and flower-heads 
coloured a rich yellow, with crimson-brown 
blotches at the base of the petals. This 
coloured area is a variable quantity, and 
differences may be seen occasionally on the 
same plant. It is a slender-growing plant 
of much beauty and utility; height, 21 feet. 

C. t. nana is a dwarf form, and C. t. atro- 
purpurea, which is also known as atro- 
eanguinea, a distinct and beautiful variety 
21 feet high, has richly-coloured blossoms. 
The three forms of this plant here men¬ 
tioned are worthy the attention of the 
amateur, by reason of the great profusion 
of blossoms they afford. 

C. yerticili*ata (syii. C. tenuifolla).—A 
slender, erect-growing species from the 
United States of America. The plant is 
rather more than 1 foot high, stems wiry 
and thin, and furnished at intervals with 
linear leaves arranged in whorls. The 
yellow blossoms are small in size and less 
attractive than in some kinds. It is a true 
perennial, and one better suited to a warm 
soil or a sunny position in the rock gar¬ 
den. It is easily raised from seeds, and 
better increased by these means rather 
than by division of the tufts. 

Apart from the above, there are many 
others of value in the garden, and among 
the annual kinds those of the bicolor and 
Tom Thumb class call for mention. A 
variety of Tom Thumb, known as Crimson 
King, forms a perfect bush of about 

7 inches or 8 inches high. 

ungirai ttofti 
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FEH11S. 


THE DROUGHT AND FERNS. 

The majority of Ferns requires not only a 
certain amount of moisture in the soil, but 
also a moist atmosphere for their continued 
existence and health. Even though they 
survive for a time in a torrid atmosphere, 
it is fatal to their beauty and the poor 
shrivelled things present but a parody on 
their natural flourishing greenery. 
Although a humid atmosphere is important 
at all times it is doubly so when the Ferns 
are, or should be, making their most 
luxuriant growth— i.e., during the spring. 
In this district (Reading) the present 
spring has been one of the most trying for 
Ferns for the past twenty years, and con¬ 
stant and unremitting attention lias been 
necessary to keep them alive. March and 
April were cold and ungeninl, and May 
was ushered in by a fairly heavy fall of 
snow. Since then (May 4th) w’e have had 
no rain worth mentioning, and there has 
been a constant current of air passing over 
from the north and east, sometimes cold, 
sometimes hot, but always dry. Hoeing 
and scarifying the surface were effective 
for some time in keeping the plants alive, 
but by the third week in May it was evi¬ 
dent that unless the Ferns In the open air 
ware watered they w'ouid die. A good 
soaking was given to the soil and the 
drooping tips revived, but the Ferns did 
not grow', nor have they grow n since. They 
just live on. 

It may be interesting to compare the be¬ 
haviour of the different species under these 
extremely trying conditions. P. angulare 
varieties have suffered most, especially, of 
course, the more plumose and dissected 
forms. P. aculeatum does not like the 
waather, but stands it better than its softer 
congener, P. angulare. The Lady Fern 
varieties have suffered less than the Poly- 
stichums, and, when thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, look fairly well, although some- 
what pinched. Lastrea montana forms 
also look better than might be expected, 
but they are all in pots in sheltered corners 
and the pots have stood in saucers of water 
all through the drought. Lastrea filix- 
mas, most enduring of British Ferns, has 
stood it best of all, and most of the plants 
look fairly presentable. Scolopendriums 
(under glass) have mostly finished their 
fronds, but the growth is short and the 
fronds narrower than usual. Polypodies, 
also under glass, have mostly not/started 
at all, but have lost most of their old 
fronds, w'hich they usually retain until the 
new ones are fairly well developed. They 
w'ill probably make fair growth in the late 
summer should any moisture arrive in the 
meantime. Aepleniums (under glass) look 
unhappy, and the tips of the fronds show 
a tendency to wither up l>efore they have 
finished their growth. Blechnums, also 
under glass, have done quite well, though 
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forms of P. angulare have suffered most, 
especially, of course, the more complex 
varieties, e.g., pulcherrimum, plumosum, 
dlvisilobum, and pellucidum. These started 
fairly vigorously in May, but the grow'tk 
was soon checked, and after the low’er 
halves of the fronds w T ere developed the 
upper halves remained tied up in hard 
knots and refused to oxpaud further. 
These hard knots would have responded to 
genial atmospheric conditions for some 
time, but they have now mostly dried up 
into dead terminal knobs and the Ferns 
W’ill have to make entirely new grow'th be¬ 
fore they can display symmetrical fronds. 
They are unable to get any further until 
there is a change in the weather. Since 
the above was written a little rain has 
fallen (on June 19th), but the air only re¬ 
mained damp for one day and the ground 
was only moistened to a depth of an inch 
or so. The ordinary garden plants have 
all suffered. Fruit-trees have dropped 
their crops of Apples, Plums, Peaches, etc. 
Roses, Poponies, and herbaceous plants 
generally have had to be watered to keep 
them alive, and Gooseberry bushes (un- 
w'atored) have withered and died. The 
only plants which have enjoyed the 
weather are the desert Irises, and these it 
has suited to perfection. Probably when 
the fruit crops have been entirely ruined 
we shall have rain in abundance and to 
spare. This will probably not be good for 
the rii>ening Corn, but it w’ill save the 
Ferns, and w T e may get an autumn session 
of Fern beauty with a fresh grow'th of 
fronds.—F. W. S. in The Fern Gazette. 


ASPLENIUMS. 

For the cool fernery, the greenhouse, or 
for house decoration some of the 
Aspleniums are among the most useful of 
all Feme—light, graceful, and symmetrical 
in habit, w’ith bright green fronds, w’hich 
are of good substance, and consequently 
stand a dry atmosphere better than many 
Ferns. Those of the viviparous group are, 
perhaps, the most serviceable, and these 
can be readily propagated from the bulbils 
or small plants which are produced on the 
surface of the fronds. Aspleniums are, 
perhaps, rather slower in forming good 
plants than many of the Pterises, Adian- 
tums, etc., but after they once get a good 
start they grow aw’ay more freely, and 
with care the same plants will remain in 
good condition for a considerable time. It 
is, however, necessary that young plants 
should be growm on to succeed those w'hich 
have become too large, especially w'here 
they are required for table decoration, etc. 
The Aspleniums may be propagated either 
by taking off the little bulbils when quite 
small and treating as tender seedlings, or 
by pegging dow’n the fronds on some suit¬ 
able soil for the young plants to form some 
roots, after which they may be removed 
and potted. The former method is the 


better, as it does not interfere with the old 
plants so much. The bulbils may be taken 
off as soon as they have formed the first 
tiny frond; in some sorts they come off 
freely, while others require some care, 
otherwise a iortion of the parent frond 
w’ill come off with them, and it is best to 
avoid this if possible. Pots should be pre¬ 
pared before the bulbils are taken off; 
they should have plenty of drainage, and 
may be tilled to within an inch of the top 
with any rough, porous soil, and surfaced 
over with sand, ]»cat, and Sphagnum Moss, 
the last cut up small, and all rubbed 
through a line sieve. Into this the bulbils 
may be pressed firmly after giving the pots 
a good watering with a fine-rosed w’ateriug- 
pot and placed in the close propagating 
pit. The young plants, which should be 
well shaded, especially for the first few 
days, do not require much heat, just 
enough to prevent damp and stagnation. 
As soon as they begin to grow, a little air 
may be given, and it is essential that the 
plants should be potted off singly before 
the roots get matted together. The 
Aspleniums like a rather light open soil. 
Loam, leaf-mould, and peat, with plenty 
of sand added are a good compost, but it 
should be used in rather a rough state. 
Aspleniums will stand exposure better 
than most Ferns, but they thrive best in a 
shady position, and although they do not 
require much heat, they should not be ex¬ 
posed to dry draughts, especially while 
they are growing. 


Hymenophyllums.— Very few lovers of 
Ferns will dispute the fact that the Hy- 
menophyllums and their near allies, the 
Trichomanes, are among the most beauti¬ 
ful of the Fern family. It is generally 
considered that HymenophyUums are diffi¬ 
cult to manage, and this, to some extent, 
is true. But if given continuous shade and 
moisture the difficulties disappear, and it 
is in their favour that a large collection can 
be growm in quite n small area. A case 
which can be placed in a shaded corner of 
a greenhouse or stove is an Ideal place in 
which to cultivate Hymenophyllums. While 
the atmosphere ought to be humid, the 
fronds should never be w’etted directly 
overhead, and draughts of hot or dry air 
soon put a period to the effectiveness of 
the- delicate fronds which thrive, however, 
in the condensed moisture of the atmo¬ 
sphere in Which they grow. Most of the 
Ilymqnophylluins succeed well on the 
trunks of tree Ferns, and a little fine ptot 
may with advantage be rubbed into the 
stem before the rhizomes of the Ferns are 
wired on. Some of the best Hymenopbyl- 
lums are, H. polyanthemos, H. hirsutuin. 
II. cillatum, II. ciliatum splendens, and H. 
fiabellatum. The family, however, While 
both Interesting and beautiful, is more 
ixirticularly attractive to the specialist in 
rare Ferns.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Worms In Fern-pots.— A very important 
point in the culture of Ferns in pots is the * 
exclusion of earth-worms. Although these 
creatures are beneficial in the open ground, 
yet in the restricted space of a pot a single 
worm w’ill quickly destroy the texture of 
the soil, converting it into mud or the 
semblance of mortar and very soon block¬ 
ing up the drainage. On the other hand- 
worms have been known to cause the death 
of a Fern by making channels in the sod 
through which the water ran aw’ay, leaving 
the ball of soil practically dry. An easy 
method of getting rid of worms In pots, in 
all cases except the lime-haters. Is 
saturation of the soil with clear H®®' 
water. The w’orins greatly dislike this and 
quickly come to the surface, w hen they can 
be picked off and got rkl of. The Ume- 
water must qoL of .course, be applied to the 
fronds .—Fern Gazette. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BORDER OF IIAUDY FLOWERS. 
Here we see a charming example of the 
successful grouping of hardy plants, 
which, as the illustration shows, are at 
t lie height of their beauty, each group of 
sufficient size to siiow its individual cha¬ 
racter and grace, the whole forming a 
lovely picture. Note how well the Iris 
foliage stands out. In the foreground are 
the grey-foliaged Artemisia and Nepeta 


the Dahlias that were certificated last 
season by the Joint Floral Committees of 
the Royal Horticultural Society and 
National Dahlia Society. I have not. 
grown the Cactus types of the flower, as I 
am of the opinion that their value for 
garden embellishment has yet to be 
proved. The new rule “ that all Dahlias 
submitted to the Floral Committee for 
certificate shall be exhibited without artl- 


Novelties of the giant decorative sorts' 
are very fine, especially Dragoon. This 
is a rich crimson flower, regularly re- 
llexed, large and full, and on a stout, erect 
stem of good length. The plant -is not 
more than li feet in height, and is free- 
flowering. A large flower of good form is 
Medusa, the colour of which is cream, 
suffused salmon. The florets are broad 
and shell-like, and the full flowers are 
borne on short stems on a plant about 3 
feet high. One of the most noteworthy 
giant kinds is Aladdin, a large, full 
flower, with broad florets, and of a strik- 



A picturesque border of hardy plants. 


Mussinl, above which rise masses of 
Phloxes, Salvia vlrgata nemorosa, 
Ileleniuins, Shasta Daisies, Delphiniums, 
and a variety of other tall plants, backed 
by columns of climbing Roses and flower¬ 
ing shrubs, imparting a pleasing com¬ 
bination of both colour and arrangement. 
Not a trace of flatness or an exhibition of 
ugly stakes is seen, but that charming 
and varied outline of growth attainable 
by no other class of plants. E. M. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE NEW 
DAHLfAS. 

During the presentif sen soft I HflrAjflben 
testing the worth of IHJfee pro£Sftioh of 


ficial support” is undoubtedly a step in 
the right direction. The Cactus type of 
the Dahlia has been the chief offender in 
this respect, a large ivroportion of the 
novelties as set up in wirework frames 
setting off the blooms to great advantage, 
but these same flowers, without those 
wire supports, have little to commend 
them. In time, no doubt, all this will be 
altered, and flowers of the Cactus type 
will come to be represented wit h stiff erect 
stems that will make them as much 
valued in the garden as are flowers ot 
the better decorative, Pieonv-llowered, 
Collarette, Star, Single-, and Pompon 
types. 


ingly rich amber, slightly suffused scarlet. 
The flowers are on long stems. Not the 
least attractive of these varieties is De¬ 
fiance, the plnut of free growth, about 
31 feet high, its large flowers produced 
quite freely on very erect stems. The 
ground colour is cream, heavily suffused 
salmon, and the flowers look you in the 
face, so to speak. 

Two charming small decorative 
Dahlias that should be in all gardens are 
Our Annie and Norali Bell. The former 
is one of the daintiest things of the kind, 
the colour a beautiful tone of pink, 
slightly edged : ^ee diia'yellow ground, 
and with a yellow zopp round the .orange 
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disc. Norah Bell is unique, and few 
Dahlias have given me so much satisfac¬ 
tion. The raiser describes the colour of 
the flower as scarlet-flame, with yellow 
base. This description is inadequate, in 
my judgment. It is one of those inde¬ 
scribable colours, yet distinctly striking 
and beautiful. With, age the flowers 
take on a cerise colouring, and in all con¬ 
ditions they are very pleasing. The plant 
has a good habit, and develops its flowers 
freely on stiff, wiry stems. It is an 
early-flowering variety. The height of 
the two plants is respectively *1\ feet and 
3 feet. What, is now described as a single 
decorative variety is White Tip. Plants 
of this variety will yield a free display of 
rather large single flowers of good form. 
The colour of the blossoms is deep 
crimson-maroon, each floret being tipped 
white—hence the name. Height at time 
of writing rather less than 3 feet. The 
new 

I'.’EoNY-Fi.owKRKi) Dahlias are also giving 
a good account of themselves. A lovely 
flower is Tendresse, the colour, which Is 
yellow at base, suffused pink, finishing 
off white at the tips of the florets. It is 
a flower of medium size, and, being borne 
freely on wiry stems, is useful for garden 
embellishment. Height 3J feet. Gorgeous 
is a large, bold flower of good quality 
having broad florets, and the colour is a 
rich scarlet-crimson. The flowers are 
evolved on stout, erect stems. Habit of 
plant good; height about 4 feet. Two 
other good Pa*ouy-flowered sorts worthy 
of note are Enchantress, a large, half-full 
flower, colour silvery pink, the flowers 
being developed on long, upright stems, 
height 2* feet, and Comedy, a noteworthy 
flower, of bold, cupped form, colour 
orange-red at the base of florets suffused 
a unique tone of deep red, tlpi»ed white, 
height 4 feet. The whole of the foregoing 
were the recipients of ap Award of Merit 
ol the Royal Horticultural Society and a 
First-Class Certificate of the National 
Dahlia Society during 1918. Two beau¬ 
tiful new 

Stab Dahlias were sent out last spring. 
These are Sussex Star, a clear satiny- 
pink, flushed yellow in the centre, and 
Rising Star, a scarlet flower, tipped and 
flushed yellow. The flowers of the former 
are very chaste and refined, and they are 
borne on stiff, erect stems. At the mo¬ 
ment they are rather too single ; later on, 
no doubt, their semi-double character will 
l»e more noticeable. In the case of Rising 
Star, the habit of the plant is splendid, 
and the flowers are freely developed on 
long, erect stems. Oriole is said to be a 
seedling from White Star, but it is quite 
distinct in form and habit from that 
variety. The new sort has two rows of 
florets of a brilliant orange-scarlet colour, 
and as such is very striking in the garden. 
The blossoms are borne on stiff, erect 
stems, and the habit of the plant is 
sturdy ; height about 3 feet. 

Uiyhyate, N. D. B. Crane. 

#- 

HIGHLAND FLOWERS AND 
HIGHLAND AIR. 

I never visit Scotland without coming 
back impressed with the thought that in 
the cultivation of most plants the atmo¬ 
sphere is a great factor in their success. 
Particularly is this so in the Highlands. 
A few weeks ago I made the journey to 
Inverness by way of Aberdeen, and saw, 
not many miles from the granite city, 
Pentstemons the like of which for luxuri¬ 
ance and brilliancy of bloom one seldom 
finds in the southern counties of England, 
t was not owing toolcb sqi , hut on ac- 
o’uut of their they pre¬ 


sented such a wealth of colour. It was 
when Inverness had been left behind on 
our return journey, when the delightful 
panorama of the countryside, with its 
snow-capped hills in the distance, moun¬ 
tain streams, peat-brown rills, glens and 
lochs, with lonely dwellings on the moun¬ 
tain sides, with patches of gardens, gave 
one such delight. Tufted Pansies, Phloxes, 
Montbretlas, Gladioli, and many another 
flower in one of the hotel gardens were a 
very riot of intense colour, so different 
from those seen around our large towns, 
where the atmosphere is often vitiated. 
At Blair Athol!, where the trains from the 
south commence their long, steep climb 
over the Grampians, one saw many trea¬ 
sures in the gardens. Campanulas, with 
wonderful spikes and still more wonderful 
bells, beds of annual Larkspurs in soft, 
delightful tints, colonies of Shirley* 
Poppies, and pure orange tones of Esch- 
scholtzins attracted us. Crofters’ cottages 
in the valleys, with whitewashed walls, 
were partly enveloped in a blaze of ver¬ 
milion protruding from long sprays of 
tender green which we know as Tro- 
paeolum speclosum, but also known to 
many as the Flame-flower and the “ Glory 
of the Scotch Highlands.” Though I have 
seen it in some parts of England, never 
have l found it so beautiful as when grow¬ 
ing in the moisture-laden atmosphere close 
to some wild Scottish moor. You find this 
Irrepressible creeper everywhere as far 
north as Thurso, at Fort William, on the 
houses at the foot of Ben Nevis, but never 
In so great perfection ns on the moorland 
cottages. * Soil does not seem to count with 
the Flame-flower so much as atmosphere. 
You see it growing in common garden soil; 
you also find it growing luxuriantly oh 
boggy land made up for the most part of 
pent. One cannot account for the bril¬ 
liancy of this and many other flowers ex¬ 
cept the pure invigorating air. At 
Kingussie and Kinloeb-Rannoch residences 
were ablaze with Roses. In little cottage 
gardens along the line-side Ten-week 
Stocks were full of sweetly-scented spikes. 
As edgings to some of the borders, and 
even about the paving-stones, latches of 
the common yellow Musk gave forth their 
rich perfume. Surely nothing could bring 
about this prodigality hut the sweet and 
invigorating air coming across the moun¬ 
tains. Inn Maclaren was right when he 
said of the purity of the atmosphere of this 
region that 

“ it starts from the Moray Firth and 
sweeps down Badenoch, and comes 
over the moor of Rannoch and across 
4 the Grampians. There’s the salt o’ the 
sea and the caller of the hills, and the 
smell o’ the Heather, and the bloom o’ 
many a flower in it. If there’s no 
disease in the organs o’ the body a puff 
o’ Drumtochty air will bring a man 
frae the gates o’ death.” 

It must be this invigorating air of these 
hills and valleys, these purling becks 
which we southerners only get an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting occasionally that ac¬ 
counts for sturdy growth and purity of 
colour in so many flowers, whether it be 
in the glowing purple of Heather and 
Ding, the bright blue of Harebell, or the 
blossoms in cottage gardens. W. F. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Missouri Evening Primrose.-- One of 

the best of the Evening Primroses is the 
one known as the Missouri Evening Prim¬ 
rose (CEnothera missourieneis). If called 
upon to select but one from the several 
desirable species and varieties of this inter¬ 
esting family it would be my first choice. 
In habit of growth it ie prostrate, which 
makes it a very desirable plant to use 


along the front of the border, or to help 
furnish the rockery, especially as it flower* 
at a time when this is rather devoid of 
bloom. With its reddish stems and bright 
green leaves it is an attraetive-lookin- 
plant all through the season, but its most 
striking character is the size of the flowers 
for a plant of such lowly growth, which at 
once excites the interest of all who see it. 
They measure 4 inches to 5 inches across, 
are bright yellow in colour, and develop a 
large interesting-looking winged seed 
vessel. It is generally advised to grow 
this in a warm, sandy soil, but with me it 
succeeds better than I had hoped in a low- 
lying situation and in loam of a retentive 
nature. Young plants from March-sown 
seeds are now in flower, so that one dot* 
not have to wait a great while for results 
Another kind I am very fond of is (E. 
acaulis, sometimes called CE. taraxaeifolia 
from the close resemblance of its leave* 
to those of the Dandelion, so close, in foci, 
that it is well to point them out when 
young, lest the hired man in his zeal ui*- 
root them In mistake for the common weed. 
Being a native of Chili It Is only of aunual 
duration with us, but it is well worth while 
as a garden plant. It grows but 0 inches 
high, and the large pure white flowers open 
fresh In the evening, changing to pink next 
day.— Gardeners' Chronicle of America. 

Seeds from abroad.— Many good friend* 
abroad have remembered their flower 
loving folks at home, and have put them 
selves to some trouble to gather and send 
seeds. I have been the recipient of some 
of these, and I know a good number of 
others who have had the same kindness ex¬ 
tended to them from different parte of the 
widespread war zone. In many cases the*- 
seeds have been collected in gardens, ami 
in most instances the result has been disap¬ 
pointing. The flowers are mostly well- 
known annuals, differing little, as a rule, 
from the stocks growrn in this country, ami 
inferior in certain genera from those we 
have at home. I have, for example, seen 
several lots of Sweet Peas from the East, 
and these are really inferior to those sui^ 
plied by our own seedsmen. So it is with 
Tropaeolum majue, Schizanthus, Mignon¬ 
ette, and other genera. The flowers are 
appreciated because of the sender and tin- 
kindliness which prompted their collection 
and despatch, while there is, perhaps, tin- 
little special interest attached to them tli.u 
they have come from (let us say) Salonika, 
or other places familiar to us In name, but 
never seen.—S- Mead. 

Anemone ooronarla In a frame.-A 
friend of mine was planting some Crown 
Anemones lately and they reminded me oi 
the value of these flowers in a cold fra en¬ 
during the winter and early spring months 
For this purpose, although roots planted 
nowr will do, they are really best when 
sown very thinly in early spring in n col-1 
frame and thinned out to about 6 inches 
apart when the seedlings have made two 
of their true leaves, and then allowed to 
remain with the lights off until autumn, 
when they should be well watered if tb- 
weather is dry, and the lights put on- 
giving, however, plenty of air and only 
closing them on cold nights and in spell-* 
of continued frost. I find September a 
good time for closing the frames. During 
the winter months, and especially in 
spring, if the plants have been properly 
attended to they should give a long succes¬ 
sion of their grand flowers. Those who 
save their own seeds should exercise a 
policy of rigid selection.—S. Arnott. 

Clematis graveoletts. — This yellow 
flowered Clematis, which comes from 
Tibet, is not so showy as C. tangutk;’ 
which some consider a form of it, other-* 
attributing: it to C. orientalis. C. graveolen? 
is a more raild : grower, and will soon at- 
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tain a considerable height. It is easily I 
raised from seeds, the seedlings flowering I 
the same year if sown under glass in good 
time, grown on with ns little check avS possi¬ 
ble, and planted out in the end of May or 
early June.—S. A. 


FRITILLARIA PLURIFLORA. 

This, undoubtedly the finest of all the 
early-flowering species, bears nodding 
flowers of a uniform reddish-purple on 
long pedicels. The species grows with 
considerable vigour, and appears to im¬ 
prove each year in the strength of its spike 
and the number of ils flowers. So valuable 
a plant is worth caring for, and the best 
that can be done under the circumstances 
is to select such a position in the garden as 


will not too early excite the plant into 
growth. It is frequently the case that 
such things are planted on sunny borders, 
but here the changes are greatest, and it 
is these incessant changes that do the 
most harm to young foliage. On a north¬ 
west border the plant would not start into 
growth quite so early. In any case the 
changes would be less frequent, and, as a 
result, less harm would ensue. 


EXHIBITING SWEET TEAS. 

Ake not compilers of schedules for flower 
shows, especially in the case of village 
flower shows, on the wrong track when 
they permit Sweet Peas to be set up with 
Gypsopliila, Grasses, or Statiees? From 
my point of view, in such cases the judge 
is not adjudicating upon Sweet Bias at 
all, butj ,up|(^i table (tcortfti^ is. (Bi[i(tfer, 


his difficulties are increased, because the 
addition may conceivably smother up weak 
or deficient blooms and the clearness of the 
colours cannot be satisfactorily observed. 
Few judges are sufficiently courageous to 
remove the Gypsopliila, or what not, and 
to judge the flowers according to their 
merits. 

Judging recently at a show of some local 
celebrity I found a fairly large entry of 
Sweet Peas. The schedule called for six 
varieties, ten spikes of each variety. The 
majority of the exhibits were not dressed, 
but smothered with Gypsophila; one had 
the addition of dried Grasses, and only 
one was shown without dressing of any 
sort. The last exhibit, therefore, was 
qtiite easily seen; the varieties were good 
and the colour was simply i>erfect. In¬ 


stead, however, of being loosely arranged 
in their glasses, the Peas were tightly 
bunched after the manner of a spray. I 
did not feel justified in removing the dress¬ 
ing from the other exhibits, and despite 
the inartistic arrangement the undressed 
bunches secured the award. Hdd the 
schedule called for, or allowed, the addi¬ 
tion of a dressing the result might have 
been different, but there it was. It would, 
therefore, appear to be more satisfactory 
all round were Sweet Peas exhibited with¬ 
out these dressings. No objection could, I 
think, be taken to the addition of Sweet 
Pea foliage, but even that ought to be 
used but sparingly. This note may lead to 
the expression of opinion from those who 
have been faced with a similar state of 
affairs, hut primarily it is, I think, a 
matter for the compilers of the schedules. 

Balmae , Kirkcudbright. W. McG. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

DESTROYING WASPS. 

When 1 began to use cyanide of potassium 
for destroying wasi« 1 used to put a lump 
into the hole and then i»our water in. This 
was effective, but dangerous, and I got 
badly stung. 1 then melted the cyanide 
and poured it in, which was certainly 
better, but necessitated getting very dost 1 
to the entrance, and in the case of nests 
in awkward iKisitious could not safely be 
done until quite late in the evening. Even 
then one is not quite safe, for the wasp 
appears to possess a certain amount of 
military knowledge and has watchers out¬ 
side during the night. I have seen it 
stated that a certain number of wasps 
never goes far away from the nest, they 
constitute a guard, which is always 
vigilant. I have now adopted a plan 
which admits of taking the nests at any 
time of the day and with hardly any 
danger. I took a number of nests last 
year and only had one sting. I dissolve 
the cyanide and soak pieces of w r ndding in 
it, as many pieces as I have nests to take. 
I then cut sticks of varying length and, 
thus armed, can tackle any nest, no matter 
how aw r kwardly it may he placed. Wheu 
the nest is on a Grassy bank or on the 
level ground it is an easy matter to take 
it, hut frequently it is among bushes with, 
perhaps, a deep, wide ditch between. Last 
year I took several among Brambles and 
one in the roots of a Quickset hedge. To 
have iKHired in the stuff I should have had 
to cut away the Brambles, and this is a 
dangerous thing to do even at night, for 
Hie sentinels are always there. Several 
years ago one nest bn filed me. It was in a 
bank overhung by thick bushes over a 
deep ditch. 1 make up my mind to get it. 
and put on a veil and thick gloves and 
crept dow r n under the bushes. I poured in 
I he cyanide, but before I could get aw ? ay 
hundreds of wasps w r ere on me r and in 
spite of the protection I got a dozen 
stings, some so severe that the blood 
streamed out. This was rather serious for 
a man who has juissed the three-score-and- 
ten, but although by no means strong there 
w T ere no bad consequences, for which, per¬ 
haps, I may thank a gardener’s temperate 
life. My plan now is to soak pieces of 
w T adding in the dissolved cyanide, put a 
piece on the end of a stick, push it in 
about 4 inches and get away at once. In 
this way one may take fifty nests without 
getting stung. They should he dug out the 
following day. J. Cornhill. 


Destroying wasps' nests.— In view of 
the injuries reported to human beiugs and 
animals, and the damage to fruit crops 
caused by w’asps, the Board of Agriculture 
is urging farmers and gardeners to deal 
drastically with their nests. The best 
method of doing this is to place just inside 
the entrance to the nest a small spoonful of 
sodium (or potassium) cyanide. The 
cyanide can be put into position by means 
of an Elder stick hollow'ed at one end, or 
by some similar means. If this is effec¬ 
tively done the w'asps will be gassed in the 
nest. It may occur sometimes that the 
cyanide, ow r iug to its being kept in a badly- 
corked bottle, will have deteriorated. As 
a further precaution, therefore, in some 
districts it is the custom to dig out the 
nest a few days after gassing and to burn 
it. The Board reminds all persons using 
cyanide that it is a deadly poison; that it 
should be kept always in a stoppered 
bottle, labelled “ Foison,” in a locked cup¬ 
board. If it is bought from the local 
chemist the “-Poison JJqok ” must be 
signed for every purchase. 
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TOP-DRESSING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
It is advantageous only when the roots of 
the plants are visible on the surface, and 
wt^should hesitate to treat plants thus un¬ 
less we were first satisfied that they were 
able to appreciate it. The corniest suit¬ 
able for top-dressing should be similar to 
that used at the time of final potting, but 
using a double quantity of manure. This, 
as a rule, is of a rich and lasting charac¬ 
ter,-and contains all the constituents that 
go to build up the plant. The compost 
should be placed on the surface with the 
hands, pressing this down firmly yet 
gently, and when completed should be 
watered with clear water from a .fine-rosed 
can. This must be repeated each-time the 
plant gets dry, and until the top-dressing 
is quite firm. Water may theif be applied 
in the usual way. If it is not iiossible to 
top-dress owing to the pots being full of 
soil a ridge may be built up all round the 
rim of the pot with narrow strips of turfy 
loam, filling in the centre with the corn¬ 
iest, as suggested for the other plants. 
Growers are frequently misled into water¬ 
ing the plants when they see the surface 
of the top-dressing presenting a dry appear¬ 
ance. Not infrequently the ball of earth 
underneath is quite moist, and when 
treated to a copious watering under such 
conditions soon gets into a laid way. On 
this account, therefore, growers should tap 
the pots before applying water In any form, 
and if the i>ots give off a distinct ring they 
may rest assured the plant is in a condition 
to benefit by a copious watering. On the- 
other hand, should a dull sound follow the 
rapping, pass on to the next plant denoting 
its need by its bell-like sound. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND INSECT 
PESTS. 

Those who grow plants for exhibition, ami 
those who wish to have a display In their 
greenhouses and conservatories at home, 
strive to preserve the plants, and especi¬ 
ally the buds, from injury at the present 
time. It is very disap]>ointing to lose big, 
fat, promising buds in the autumn after 
close attention and hard work have been 
Hie rule throughout the spring and summer 
monills. Earwigs are the worst enemy the 
(’hrysanMiemum-grower has to battle 
against in cast's where the insects are at 
all numerous. In my own case I have to 
fight them incessantly, and as trapping and 
killing do not materially lessen their liurn- 
lK*rs 1 am obliged to adopt other methods. 
Possibly my plan would be of use to many 
leaders of Gardening who are similarly 
placed. I have saucers half filled with 
water. In the centre an empty inverted 
flower-pot is placed, and the pot containing 
t he plant Is placed on it, thus the earwigs 
cannot gain access to the plants, and as 
the stakes supi>orting the plants are 
securely fastened to horizontal wires the 
I>ots cannot fall off the inverted ones. 
Around the pots one of the soil fumigants 
now on the market is scattered.* So far, 
the defence has been very successful. 
Small grubs, very similar in appearance to 
those that infest Apple-trees while the 
latter are in bloom, are also very trouble¬ 
some. They eat the young stem just below 
the bud, the wound resembling a scratch 
made with a knife. The result is that the 
end of the shoot curves much towards the 
side where the puncture has been made, 
and the bud comes slightly deformed. 
These grubs also attack the stem of the 
bud, and then the bud grows one-sided, and 
one-half of it develops to about half the 
size of the other half. Oil course, the 
flower is usele^g^jd^^ 1 ^M<3a|\jn8eet also 


attacks the young points of the shoots and 
cripples the latter, preventing their free 
development. These i>ests are easily killed, 
the slightest pressure of the finger being 
sufficient. Even so late in the year greep 
and black aphides give much trouble. 
When left for any length of time undis¬ 
turbed they cripple the shoots and so pre¬ 
vent the buds developing freely. Lady¬ 
birds are often found on the shoots of the 
plants, and some cultivators may regard 
them os enemies, whereas, instead of being I 
enemies, they are the grower’s friends, as 
they cat the aphides, but do not in any way 
damage the plants. A small quantity of 
Tobacco-powder scattered on the shoots 
will clear them of aphides, especially if a 
good syringing with clear soot-water be 
given the following day. V. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums: Which budfe to take. 

—The following Chrysanthemums having 
come into my care, and many of them b£- 
ing new to me, I should be very grateful if 
you would kindly let me know through 
the pages of Gardening which bud I 
should take, whether crown or terminal, 
to obtain the best results :—R. Curtis, Geo. 
Penford, Nellie Towers, W. J. Cole, 
Raynant, Edwin Tickle, Mrs. Greenfield. 
Niveus, Delphine, Nellie Pockett, Mrs. 
Barkley, White Queen, Mme. Desgrange, 
Simplicity, Chas. Langley, D. H. Broom- 
head, .C. H. Curtis, Queen Mary, Gen. 
Roberts, David Inganielis, Henry Perkins, 
and Mrs. J. Laxton.— Oxonian. 

[We have carefully looked Into the list 
of Chrysanthemums you have sent us and 
find it embraces early-flowering border 
sorts, incurved, and Japanese varieties. 
R. Curtis and Mme. Desgrange are border 
sorts and should lie allowed to flower on 
their terminal buds. In the case of the 
latter variety the buds should be partially 
thinned out. C. H. Curtis is a standard 
incurved variety. This variety, and all the 
other varieties (Japanese), the names of 
which you send us, are large-flowered ex¬ 
hibition sorts, and should have their buds 
retained as soon as possible. It is too late 
now to discriminate between crown buds,* 
second crown buds, or terminal buds. At 
this period the only course you can pursue 
is to retain the buds on all the plants as 
and when they are evolved. Should you 
lie fortunate in retaining the buds within 
the next fortnight the resulting blooms 
should be large and handsome and of goo<l 
quality. Generally speaking, all crown 
buds should be retained before the end of 
August if large blooms are desired. This 
question should have been put to us at any 
time between March and May last, as we 
then could have told you how to treat your 
plants in order that the buds best suited to 
each variety should be encouraged to 
develop.] 

Chrysanthemums In small potA—For 

the sake of convenience a good many 
Chrysanthemums for greenhouse and home 
decoration are now grown in small pots, 
and a word of caution is, perhaps, not out 
of place at this time, when arrangements 
are about to be made for their reception 
under glass. Hitherto such plants have 
been stood out of doors, many of them on 
ashes or a cool bottom. Presently they 
will feel the loss of this when on the green¬ 
house 6tage, and unless watered at fairly 
regular Intervals and given some stimulant 
the lower leaves will begin to decay. These 
small pots are crammed full of roots, 
which should receive nutriment to help to 
swell the buds that ere long will provide 
useful blossoms.— Townsman. 


BITTER ROT IN APPLES. 

Will you please inform me what is th¬ 
en use of the rot in Apples enclosed? Th«* 
trees are bushes about ten years old 
planted in Grass with a circle of 10 feel 
diameter cleaned of Gross round each tm 
Soil light loam, sub-soil sand. Trm 
watered in the dry season "are bearing 
well, but some loss with this rot.—E. 1*. ,s. 

[The Apples are affected with a disua* 
called hitter-rot (Gheosporiuin frueU* 
genuw). It is not by any means a new 
I disease, but appears to be more prevalent 
after a season of heat and drought than 
in normal seasons. As for a cure, that ban 
yet to be discovered, but as the attack u 
supposed to. be set up on the surface v( 
the fruits the remedies employed for 
coping with scab and brown-rot might k 
used iu this instance also. The remedy 
chiefly relied on for the subjugation of tk 
two fungoid diseases just named is Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, but liver of sulphur sul¬ 
phide of potassium) is quite as effective 
The Bordeaux mixture is usually applied 
at full strength just as the buds are about 
to burst iu spring and at half strength m 
three or more occasions after the fruit La* 
set. A £-oz. solution of liver of sulphur 
may be applied before the buds break, and 
at the rate of £ oz. to 3 gallons of wnte: 
afterwards until within two months of the 
time of the fruit reaching maturity, when 
a final application of $-oz. solution can te 
made. The liver of sulphur should k 
dissolved In warm water in which 2 ozs. t- 
3 ozs. of soft soap have been previously d;>- 
solved. For the J-oz. solution 1 gallon 
water only is required. Of the tw 
remedies mentioned, we advise the Jatti; 
named being given a trial, and if it d«H 
not prevent bitter-rot It will do good i.. | 
other ways. Both should be applied i 
the form of a spray, abd care taken t 
see the fruits are well welted. Other pre¬ 
cautionary measures are to spray iu tii 
dead of winter with Woburn wash o: 
caustic alkali solution, also to gather u; 
and burn prunings, dead leaves, or am 
thing likely to disseminate the spores k 
this or any other fungoid diseases.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Fruit-truss growing too ttrongiy.-d* 

What would you kindly advise me (•» d - 
with this year’s growth on my Hum, Inl¬ 
and Apple trees? They are about six yearn 
old and on a wall facing south. The 
growth is about 18 inches long. The LVau 
are Catillac, Marie Louise, Vicar of Win¬ 
field. The Blums are laden—Victors 
Jefferson’s Gage, Czar, Monarch, roiui'i 
Seedling, Rivers’ Early, and a Danism I 
(2) 1 have also a Peach under glass grow¬ 
ing very strongly.—R. Jackett. 

[(1) The young growths referred '« 
should be cut back to within four buds of 
the base in regard to Pears, anil five with 
respect to Plums, with the exception f 
leading growths at the ends of [mincing 
which should be left either intact or 
half or one-third of their length, nccunlinj- 
to the space there is at command for train¬ 
ing them in. If-there are any vacant 
spaces between the branches fill them 
by laying in the most conveniently situate! 
young shoots, preferably those having th' * 
origin on the sides of the branches, '-f 
The Peach-tree should have beeu dis¬ 
budded when it first broke into growri- 
The best thing to do now is to thin out a:d 
dispense with the surplus young 
leaving one or two side shoots at or ■ > 
near the base of the growth from whicit 
they emanate as possible, and one at tin 
top to continue drawing the sap for tlw 
nourishment of any fruit there may be <4 
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the growth or branch. It is difficult to 
make this clear In a reply of this descrip¬ 
tion, so if you are unacquainted with Peach 
culture we strongly advise you to call in a 
practical man and get him to do this for 
you.] 

Figs dropping. —I have a Fig-tree on a 
south wall. It affpears to be very healthy, 
and promised to have a good crop of Figs, 
but in July most of these dropped off ap¬ 
parently without any reason. The roots 
cannot spread beyond 4| feet by 3 feet as 
the ground round the trees was cemented 
some years ago to prevent this. I shall be 
obliged by your giving me any information 
you can as to:—(1) What is the cause of 
the Figs falling? (2) What can be done to 
prevent this next year? (3) Any other ad¬ 
vice w'hich ie necessary.— Carlos. 

[If you are quite certain the roots of the 
Fig have not escaped through the cement 
barrier set up as mentioned, then the fact 
of the tree casting its fruit must be due 
either to a too dry condition of the border 
or from the fruit having become too far 
developed last autumn before the fall of 
the leaf. Dryness at the roots would in¬ 
evitably bring about such a condition. A 
Fig in full growth, with its roots confined 
to a very circumscribed area, requires a 
great deal of water and a stimulant of 
some description. With regard to the 
second-named case there is an erroneous 
impression tbah the young fruits produced 
by a Fig-tree in the autumn constitute the 
crop for the following season, but such is 
not the case, as they are invariably shed 
as soon as the tree gets into full growth. 
Such should always be pulled off, as they 
are not only of no use, but rob the tree of 
nutriment to no good purpose. The fruits 
which really form the next season’s crop 
are in an embryonic condition during the 
winter, a^d are just discernible in the axils 
of the leaves before they fall from the tree. 
If you feel satisfied that neither of the 
above Is accountable for the failure, then 
we advise you to open out the soil round 
the cement wall and ascertain whether the 
roots have escaped. If the base of the 
border is not paved or concreted the roots 
may be down In the subsoil.] 

Fruit-houses. —Fruit-houses of whatever 
kind—Peach-house, orchard-house, or 
vinery—ought now to have sufficient air 
left on at the apex of the house during the 
night. Watering, when, fruits are ap- 
proaciiing the ripening stage, ought to be 
very carefully attended- to, and it is 
hardly necessaiy to say that all kinds of 
manure-water—whether that from tanks 
or that formed by .chemical fertilisers in 
solution—must now be withheld. In 
Peach-houses especially red spider ipay 
give some anxiety, but as soon as the crop 
is gathered this undesirable pest can be 
speedily dealt with. While Hamburgh or 
boater’s Seedling Grapes will ripen per¬ 
fectly without fire-heat, later sorts, like 
Alicante, Mrs. Pi nee, or Lady Downe’s, 
will be more satisfactory if they are 
afforded the assistance of a fire during 
the night. Even in the case of these 
Grapes, a little air may safelv be left 
along the roof of the house at night. —Scot. 

Peaches on walls.— The shoots of 
Peaches on south walls wiLl again require 
a little attention in the way of tying. This 
ought to be done in such a way as to ex-, 
pose the fruits as much as possible to the 
sun’s rays. A final thinning may now be 
given, fruits which have lagged behind the 
majority being removed first. Renew 
mulchings where necessary, and, if time 
permits and the supply is sufficient, a good 
loot watering will be beneficial.—'W. McG. 

Summer-pruning Apples.— Will Mr. W. 
McGuffog kindly state bis reasons why he 
does not approve of the summer pruning 
of Apples, except. In the case of wall trees 
(«ee page 487, September 9tW?—T. 

c ’H—bigitiz«iby Goggle 


DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

Many amateur growers have an idea that 
the fruit when exposed by the removal of 
the leaves ripens more quickly and better. 
This is quite an erroneous idea, and the 
sooner it is dispelled tlie better. I have 
sometimes seen the plants stripped of their 
foliage, only a i>ortion of a leaf-stem or 
two remaining at the extremities. Plants 
that are growing vigorously in a small 
structure may have some slight curtail¬ 
ment of the foliage without any material 
Injury. Especially Is this necessary when 
the leaves hang about on the soil and over 
the pots and interfere with the daily water¬ 
ing of the plants. The gain in ripening by 
the removal of the foliage ie more imagin¬ 
ary than real. Anyone needing conviction 
on this question should jay a visit to one 
of the large market establishments to see 
how little thought is paid to leaf-cutting, 
and how freely ripe Tomatoes are obtained 
from day to day. Against hot, sunny walls 
the foliage is of great value for protecting 
the swelling fruits from the sun, which 
often scalds those exposed. Tomatoes do 
not require the sun to shine directly on 
them to impart early maturity and colour. 
The plants themselves need all the sunlight 
possible, but unless over-luxuriant in leaf¬ 
age no removal of the leaves is advisable. 
By all means repress side growths which 
spring from every leaf-axil, and the earlier 
this is attended to the better for the plants 
and crop. When four to six trusses, ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the plants, are 
formed, pinch out the point at one leaf 
beyond the last one. Strong plants will 
carry six if they are early; later outdoor 
plantings would not bring this number to 
maturity before being overtaken by frost 
and shortening days. Stopped early, the 
fruits swell more quickly and ripen sooner 
than if this attention is neglebted. Even 
against walls staking is easier than nail¬ 
ing, driving one end into the soil and affix¬ 
ing the other to the wall with a nail and 
cloth shred.—A. G. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Building a Tomato-house.— I am anxious 
to put up a lean-to greenhouse mainly for 
Tomato-growing. Will you kindly advise 
me as to the best type of house and form 
of ventilation; also whether part of the 
house could be used for Cucumbers? If 
not, what other plants or flowers could 
be successfully grown in the same house.— 
E. Bostock Smith. 

[A good form of lean-to greenhouse and 
one suited for the growing of Tomatoes for 
private consumption—that, we take it, be¬ 
ing the purpose for which you require it— 
is of the following dimensions, viz., height 
of back wall 9 feet C inches, height at 
eaves 5 feet, *.<*., 2 feet 6 Inches of brick- 
w’ork, top and bottom plates each 3 Inches 
thick, and lights 2 feet wide, hinged on to 
top plate, width of house 8 feet to 10 feet, 
length 10 feet to 15 feet, or longer if you 
so desire it. The front lights should be 
made to oi>en simultaneously by means of 
spring lever gearing, and those at the top 
with worm and wheel gearing. Have the 
doorway at end 3 feet wide, so that a 
wheelbarrow, when necessary, can be 
taken inside. The position of doorway 
will depend on the width of the house. 
The pathway in house should be 3 feet 
wide and bordered with 4J-inch walls 2 feet 
G inches in height, which will give you 
a front and back bed when filled with soil 
in which to plant the Tomatoes. Train 
those at front of the house under the roof 
on a wire trellis and those in the back bed 
vertieglty, tying the plants either to stakes 


or strings. Such a house, even if heated 
with two flow and one return pipe, would 
not be suitable for Cucumbers, but part of 
it might be set apart for the growing of 
ordinary greenhouse plants, such as 
Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Tuberous 
Begonias, Fuchsias, and so on. The hot- 
water pipes may be arranged so that one 
flow runs along by the side of the front 
wall supported on brick piers, and the 
other flow and return on the dwarf walls 
by the side of the pathway.] 

Looking ahead.— During the last few 
years, when the advantage of growing food 
has been recognised and appreciated, every 
effort has been made to enable ground to 
produce the maximum output, and much 
useful work has been done in favourable 
weather during the winter. This wa6 not 
always so, and from experience among 
allotment gardeners the old idea of letting 
things drift until towards spring—mostly 
Good Friday—before putting the spade 
Into the soil has almost entirely gone by 
the board. Winter digging is practised 
more to-day than ever it was. It is the 
exception now to find Pea and Bean sticks 
standing all winter covered with haulm, 
as in most instances owners of plots be¬ 
lieve in keeping the ground sweet, and this 
can only be done whefi winter digging is 
practised.— Woods ast wick. 

Leeks. —On some soils Leeks cannot be 
said to have had a very happy time during 
the weeks of dry weather we had to con¬ 
tend with in August, but since the rain 
they are making progress. Leeks flourish 
best in well-manured ground, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, manure in many quarters has 
been difficult to obtain. If now, however, 
the plants can be given stimulants in some 
form, say in a concentrated form or from 
a manure tub, an improvement will soon 
be seen. Leeks are such useful vegetables, 
lasting us well on into the spring, that 
everything possible* should be done to 
stimulate backward plants.— Woodbast- 

WICK. 

Trial of Parsley at Wisley, 1919.— The 

following awards have been made to varie¬ 
ties of Parsley by the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society after trial at 
Wisley.— First-class Certificate: Perennial 
Moss-Curled, sent by Messrs. Watkins and 
Simpson. Award of Merit: Moss-Curled, 
sent by Messrs. Nutting; Perfection Moss- 
Curled, sent by Messrs. Barr; Imperial 
Curled, sent by Messrs. Barr. Highly 
Commended: Fern-Leaved, extra curled, 
sent by Messrs. Watkins and Simpson; 
Fern-Leaved, sent by Messrs. Barr. 

Cabbage Lettuce Henderson’s New York. 

-‘-I have, I think, In former seasons re¬ 
commended this very fine Lettuce, and 
during the present long drought its be¬ 
haviour has fully justified my expectations 
j and the good opinion I have formed of tlie 
variety. Of hundreds of plants not a 
single one has gone to seed, they are uni¬ 
form in size and of first-rate quality. 
With the possible exception of Early Ohio 
I do not know of a more dependable 
Lettuce than Henderson’s New York.— 
Scot. 

Beetroot must not be allowed to remain 
too long in the ground, or the roots will 
become too large for table use. Medium¬ 
sized roots are always preferred. They 
should be pulled at any time when large 
enough, aud, if carefully stored in sand, 
will last in good y condi'tion all through the 
winter. When lifting, care should be 
taken not to break the end of the main 
root. The leaves should be twisted off 
with the band, and not cut.—F. VL G. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


THE WEED'S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Melons. —With a change to cooler 
and cloudy weather, and the practising of 
rigid economy in regard to fuel, later crops 
of Melons wild not make the progress that 
earlier batches were able to do with the 
assistance of brilliant sunshine. Treat¬ 
ment must, therefore, be modified to meet 
the altered conditions, first by maintain¬ 
ing a less humid atmosphere and by care¬ 
ful root waterings, taking care at the flame 
time not to wet the stems of the plants, 
in ease they fall a prey to canker. Should 
there be any sign of this, rub the affected 
parts of the stems at once with powdered 
lime or charcoal. To keep the fruits 
swelling, administer stimulants when 
necessary to apply water at the roots, and 
keep lateral growths regularly pinched. 
Syringing should be carried out in accord¬ 
ance with weather conditions, omitting it 
altogether when the sky is overcast* either 
in the morning or afternoon. Fly ofttimes 
puts in an appearance when lower tem¬ 
peratures and the necessity for syringing 
less frequently arise. This can be sub¬ 
dued bv vaporising two evenings in succes¬ 
sion, light-Iv shading the foliage each 
morning if bright and sunny. Crops on 
the point of ripening should have a drier at¬ 
mosphere, and, to avoid having to apply 
water frequently to the roots, place a, 
mulch of some description over them, which 
will check rapid evaporation. Maintain as 
high a degree of heat in the pipes as cir¬ 
cumstances will allow. The gathering of 

Early maturing Apples and Pears must 
be attended to regularly, to make sure of 
having them in right condition, as they 
do not pay to store for any length of time, 
and are best eaten when plucked from the 
trees or a. few davs afterwards. Morell o 
Cherries are now in excellent condition for 
bottling' and preserving, and should be 
gathered while dry. As Plums are plen¬ 
tiful, a point should be made of bottling a 
good quantity for winter consumption, ns- 
well as converting them into jam. For 
ihe first-named purpose, the fruits must 
not he very ripe, otherwise there is a riisk 
of fermentation setting in. Protect des¬ 
sert Plums and Gages from w*a*ps and 
flie-s by covering in the trees with thin 
muslin, and suspending bottles containing 
something sweet to attract and trap them 
in outside the covering. Late-riipening 
Peaches and Nectarine* should also be 
guarded against attack by suspending 
these bottle-traps here and there on the 
walls. Continue to relieve the trees of the 
old bearing wood as fast as the fruit is 
gathered, and follow it up with a 
hosing or forcible syringing after the neces¬ 
sary tying or tacking in has been per¬ 
formed. With regard to 

Apricot trees, pruning, a* far as pos¬ 
sible, should be performed as soon as clear 
of fruit. Spur-pruning may, when re¬ 
quired, also be done at this time, as the 
wounds heal more rapidly, and there is 
less likelihood of gumming enduing, as is 
the case when these drastic measures liavo 
to he undertaken in winter. Suspend nets 
in front of outdoor Figs in good time, as 
blackbirds and thrushes are very partial 
to the- fruits as soon as they begin to 
soften. All fruits now visible or being pro¬ 
duced on next year’s fruiting wood should 
be rubbed off. The retention of such 
under the impression that they form next 
season’s crop is a delusion, as they are 
cast as soon as the trees get into full 
growth. Keep all side growths on 

Tomato plants suppressed, stop leaders 
if this has not been done, and 
either shorten or tie back the leaves when 
necessary, to expose the fruits to the full 
influence of the sun. Apply soot-water¬ 
ings and stimulants as occasion may de- 

by (jOOgle AW - 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —During the summer it is 
customary to remove some of the hardier 
plants from the stove and use them in 
other houses. The time is at hand when 
these must again be returned. It will 
very likely be found that space is some¬ 
what limited, for plants have a way of in¬ 
creasing in numbers. Therefore, should 
any congestion threaten, it is better to 
dispense with duplicate*, old plants which 
may he unhealthy, or those which harbour 
insects. In a general way, everyone pro¬ 
pagates slightly in excess of actual require¬ 
ments, and the grower does not care to 
tlirow out or destroy good young plants, 
wo that, in the case of the older pieces re¬ 
ferred to, there need b© few scruples. In 
greenhouse or in conservatory, any climb- 
bers ought now to be pretty severely dealt 
with. Light will soon be desirable, and 
anything which interferes with that is 
prejudicial to the plants which must be 
grown beneath. Cinerarias and Primulas 
ought to be shifted on as their require¬ 
ments indicate. Once potbound, the 
plants prepare for flower production, so 
that if in either case large pieces are 
wanted, they should be moved on without 
delay. Similarly, herlxioeous Calceolarias 
will "now be ready for 5-inch pots. PlaJits 
winter well in pots of such a size, and 
when repotting, any of those which give in¬ 
dications of premature flowering should he 
destroyed. Even if the flower-spike be 
pinched out, the plant is never afterwards 
really a success. Some of the older plants' 
are useful round alxmt this season-—plants 
which seem to lx* almost forgotten by pre¬ 
sent-day gardeners. Coronilla glauca, 
Chnrozema splendens, and Crowea saligna 
latifolia, for example, used to be much 
favoured, while Ophi-opognn Jaburon 
variegatum is seldom seen. Vallota pur¬ 
purea, of course, everyone knows. As 
soon as any Chrysanthemums begin to 
show colour in the bud, the plants ought 
to be removed under cover without delay. 
There are always a few which tend to | 
come in advance of the bulk of the plants, 
even if given precisely similar treatment. 

Late Grapes. —I have noticed, up and 
down, that late Cra.pe« have yet a good 
deal to do, and it is now necessary that 
brisk pipe heat, in conjunction with judi¬ 
cious ventilation, should be given to finish 
them properly. It is best when the crop 
can bo finished during the course of the 
present month or before the days shorten 
very much. Feeding need not yet be 
stopped, but thp later growths ought to bo 
rigidly suppressed. 

Vegetable garden. — Seedling weeds, 
which are now visible after the long-de¬ 
layed rain, are more unsightly than dan¬ 
gerous, but when the sun again conies out 
an effort ought to be made to dispose of 
thorn. Spent Pea haulm should be re¬ 
moved as soon as possible, and the sup¬ 
port* taken to their winter quarters with¬ 
out delay. One is at times inclined to 
leave this work until all the Pea ground 
con lie cleaned at one operation, hut I find 
it more satisfactory to do the work by de¬ 
grees, and as early as it can be done. 
Potato haulm which may show symptoms 
of blight or of disease may now quite 
safely be cut over. I have become a convert 
to this practice of late years, and it has 
much to commend it. Surplus French 
Beans ought to be picked at close inter¬ 
vals and before they become too large, in 
order that they may be salted down for 
winter use. Encourage nil late crops ns 
much a* possible by mean* of artificial 
manure and the regular use of the hoe. 
Thcae is yet time to sow Spinach Beet for 
use in the spring. W. McGuffoo. 

. Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Housing plants.— After the middle r* 
September it is not safe in this locslrv 
to trust anything of a tender nature 
the open air, for, though the night ten- 
perature may not fall so low as to per 
manen.tly injure the plants, a few degree, 
of frost will often disfigure the fohap 
from which it does not recover. Previou 
to bousing the plants, the glass and w<»i 
work of the structures should be the- 
roughly cleansed. Each plant before >>einj 
housed should be looked over to see tba¬ 
it i.R free from aphides, t-hrips, or r<J 
spider. If any trace of these posts is dis¬ 
covered, the plants should bo svrin^ci 
with or dipped in a reliable insecticide. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — Tli 
flower-buds on the earliest plants that an 
grown for winter flowering are in a fc-r- 
ward condition, ami the plants have be:. 
housed. Tying and disbudding must § 
attended to, the latter especially if tb 
finest blooms are desired. It is adviwhio 
to use the blinds for an hour or two in ih 
day if the sun is powerful, a.nd to give tit. 
plants a light scraving with the syrir.: 
late in the afternoon. 

Violets should now l>o transferred toib- 
flowering quarter*, so a* to become estab¬ 
lished before the winter season set* i 
Before lifting them, see that they are ts- 
roughly moist at the roots. The fram- 
should'face to the south, a.nd be shelter-: 
from north and east winds. Partly fc 
the frames with stable litter and lean-, 
treading the litter thoroughly, or th 
plants will sink after they have b* 
planted a few weeks. A layer of soil a- 
less than 7 inches deep should l)e niaceri 
the manure and leaves, and when t!>- 
plants are iu position they should be ju*‘. 
clear of the glass. A suitable compost 
one consisting of three parts good Ireu 
one part leaf soil, one part decayi- 
manure, and a little silver sand. Alb- 
ample room between the plants, and pla& 
them firmly, keeping the crowns just almr- 
the level of the soil. For a time no war- 
will l>e required at the roots, but tb 
foliage should be thoroughly sprayed u 
wards the close of dry afternoons. Th 
lights should be left off the frames for m 
or three weeks, or the foliage will becon * 
drawn and weak. 

Strawberries for forcing.— The rarlii t 

potted plants having filled their pots u id- 
roots, weak liquid manure w ill he given a: 
every alternate watering until the crowc? 
have l>coome fully developed. Weeds aid 
runners require to be strictly kept unh¬ 
and the pots turned round at frequwd in¬ 
tervals, to prevent the root* pushmc 
through the crook-holes into the bfd ^ 
ashes on w hich they are standing. D , -“ r ; 
potted plant* are rooting freely, and nri 
careful attention in the way of wnknn; 
Plain water suffice* for those until the!**-■> 
ara well filled with roots, w hen these ab’ 
will l>e afforded weak liquid manure to <!'" 
voAop their crown* fully. Soot-wntorisn^ 
beneficial, ami has a good effect wii| 
syringed overhead. If mildew appears on 
the foliage, dust tJife leaves with flowers 
sulphur. 

Hardy fruit. —All mulchings should 
removed from tree* this month, ao tfiat 
sun and air mav exercise their influence # 
the borders. Lightly fork up the sur .k 
soil, especially ground that has becoin- 
hard, bv treading near wall trees. * 
shoots that are not required on wall 4 w 
other trees should be removed, so that 
remaining w r ood and bud* mav receive ■ 
maximum amount of sunlight and ai 

Fruit trees that are affected with Aimy- 
can blight or other insect posts should^ 
attended to, and every effort made to w 
rouriilv cleanse the branches with . , 
insecticide before the posts descend w 
the ground for the winter. t 

Coleworts. — The last lot has beemj 
out, and all blanks that have occurred 
the earlier plantations filled up^ ^ q 
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LITTLES' 

DESTROYER] 


“Eat, Drink 
and Be Merry” 

may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same it is 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion is 
impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural satisfaction 
which ought to be experienced f 
while “merry-making” is frequent¬ 
ly out of the question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con¬ 
tained in this old saying—or in 
other words to ensure that life is the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept in 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter by 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 

Beecham’s 


Sold everywhere 

in boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3s-0d. 


WANTED 

FRESH 

SAGE MINT THYME 
MARJORAM PARSLEY 
BASIL BAY LEAVES 
BROOM AND 
DANDELION ROOTS 
ROSEMARY 

Id quantities or not less than 1 owt.* 
Send postcard stating Price anti quantity. 

Bankers: National Provincial Back of England, 
Holloway. 

Dried Herb & Vegetable Co., 

LTD., 

60, Beaconsfieldl Road, 
New Southgate, N. 11. 

Telephone: Finculkv 1144. 

Telegraph : 

Caulitatok, Kbwsouth, London. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 

MORRIS, LITTL1 A SOW. LTD.. DONCASTER. 


The latest day for i 
ments is FR 


When every food 
was put to the test. 

In the days of scarcity,!the nutritive value 
of all dainties was summed up and ‘‘luxuries'’ 
forbidden. Then Bird’s Custard was rightly 
judged to be among the important daily foods of 
the people. BIRD'S was recognised as necessary 
for body-building and sustenance. 

When milk was scarce and dear, Bird's 
Custard added 25% to its nutriment. 

When puddings were less palatable, Bird's 
made them tasty with its clean fresh flavor. 

When sugar was scarce, Bird's Custard 
covered its absence in the fruit. 

Birds 

the Pure Custard 

was able to do these things by reason 
of its quality and purity. Remember this 
when you arc offered a substitute. 


MPORTANT to GARDENERS. 


Cotton Netting, email Meeb, suitable for Heeds 
Bede,Poultry Hup. and Tennis Borders. 

20 yds. by 1 yd., 2 9 I 20 yds. by 2 yds , 5/- 
40 1 „ fi'- | 40 ,. .. 2 ,, 9/6 

Carriage paid. Caeh with Order 
And any Length or width ran be supplied. 

If Lines at Top and Bottom add Id. per Lineal yard. 

6 lb. Parrels odd lengths, for Bush Protection, 3 - 
J. M. BREEDS, Net Works, RYE, 8useex. 


WHAT IS “ LIMBUX”? 

“ LIMBUX" is pure white lime flour: it is a natural 
fertiliser and soil energiser. “Limbux" brings out all 
the best qualities in your soil, qualities which too frequently 
lie do/niant. Nosoil produces to the beat, ad vantage without 
it- LlmhUX, for all-the-year-round use, is of especial 
ground of main-crops. In bags, 71hs. 1/6; 
141b. 2.6; 28lbs. 6/-. Carriage PATD, Descriptive booklet 
free on application. Order note from 

fCGARD & PULJIAM 

_ > rcAnoyTom: du**? mgh molbobn w-c. 


SANKEY5"f>*P0TS| 

w Ghe BEST ond Cheapest". ■ 

.Muir .uarifit, of fa,h * 17 . f.-.turret Mf It.,. *' .arris,* fNi'd " 
uMulslinn (“catrrUcr tre.iuc ntlv am. uni . ’ t. ,f»»i| »»>•» M 
' r-aO, «f .M, Im i>*» i m. ir^ 

.‘‘W.CIAl, ut all J| .« rif- 11 -.iw Hulk IWarl- a*. ffr* 

Pa»t« N. Mill 

RICHARD SANKEY A SON. LTP, 


\ 4 ^VP 0 RITE ,NSE c T s'iN L rHESon.| 

Of all Seedsmen 

jTgAWSQ^oeMICAt C^lw^g j^UECN VlCTQW.a ST LON O OH 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glaaa out to any size. Write for price* Mention paper. 
All Qlass Is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B, ROBINSON. Glass and Bonders' Merchants, 
81, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.G 
M Year.' Advertiser In Gardening Iij .ubt»atbp 

SITUATIONS. _ 

H.ARDENER (Head Working), thoroughly 

LI expeiienced in every branch of the profession land 
and stock. — 1L DOWDING, 6, Victoria street, Muiden- 
head, Berks. _ _ _ 

TADY GARDEN® ft,’ 1 Ift! fttfr. S. , college- 

1 
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. Hoyal Horticultural Society. 

September 9 th, 1919. 

The meeting held on the above date was a 
most interesting one, seeing that, in con¬ 
junction with it, the National Rose Society 
held its autumn show, while the National 
Dahlia Society also had its autumn exhibi¬ 
tion Owing to the fine weather we have 
had o^ late the Dahlias in their various 
sections and Roses were id very fine form; 
iu fact, we have seldom at an autumn 
show seen the colours of the Roses so 
brilliant, iuore especially in the two dark 
varieties, K. of K. and Red Letter Daj, 
the latter being noteworthy in all the ex¬ 
hibits. In the autumn the tints, to our 
mind, are emphasised, due, in great, 
measure, to the cool air and the very heavy 
dews that obtain. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

In this section a beautiful group of stove 
plants was put up by Mr. L. R. Russell, 
noteworthy among them being some fine 
pieces of Acalypha Sanderiana, with 
highly-coloured Crotons and Dracaenas. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros, had a large group 
of Carnations, as also Allwoodi hybrids in 
various colours from purple to pure white. 
Noteworthy among the Carnations were 
Mary Allwood, Wivelsficld White, Beacon, 
and Mikado. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

A group of hardy plants intermixed with 
various shrubs came from Mr. G. 
Reuthts very noticeable being Gentiana 
lagodechiana, Berberidopsis corallina, 
Hydrangea Otaka monstrosa. Magnolia 
grandiflora, and some richly-coloured 
forms of Erica cinerea. 

Mr. W. Wells, Junr., showed Gentiana 
Farreri, to which an Award of Merit was 
given. It is certainly very distinct, but it 
did not appeal to us from the flowering 
point of view, as only a few' blooms were 
in evidence. 

ROSES. 

Messrs. Win. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, put up a magnificent group in which 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber was noteworthy. 
Mermaid (lemon, with very shiny foliage) 
also arresting attention. Messrs. Burch, 
of Peterborough, also showed well, Mine. 
E. Ilerriot, rharisaer, Ophelia, Frau 
Karl Druschki, and His Majesty being 
very good. In the group from Mr. II. 
Drew', Red Letter Day was notable, the 
flow’ers being very richly coloured. Messrs. 
S. McGredy and Son had some grand 
blooms, the finest, in our opinion, being 
Edel, a huge white well-built flower which 
no doubt will in time find a prominent 
position in a box of exhibition blooms, and 
Martha Drew', H.T. with a full centre 
beautifully shaded pink. Messrs. Bees, 
Ltd., had a fine lot of Independence Day, 
whose colour may be beet described as old 
gold and which will be largely sought 
after for pillars, arches, etc. Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons, Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, 
and Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son each had 
excellent groups, noteworthy • blooms in 
the first-mentioned exhibit being K. of K.. 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Red Letter Day, and 
Duchess of Wellington, while in that from 
Mr. Hicks, Joanna Bridge, Modesty, and 
Hugh Dickson were noted. Messrs. Cant’s 
best flowers w'ere Frau Karl Druschki, 
Jessie, and Mme. E. Herriot. 


esting exhibit, consisting mostly of 
Cattleya Hardyana alba, while in that 
from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. there 
was, a piece of Odontoglossum grande 
bearing two very handsome flowers larger 
than we have ever seen. Messrs. Low 
also put up an exhibit of mostly Cattleyas. 

FRUIT. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
showed a very interesting lot of season¬ 
able fruits, comprising Apples Kerry 
Pippin, William’s Favourite, James 
Grieve, and Wealthy, with Pears Williams; 
Bon ChrGtien, Dr. Jules Gnyot, and Plum 
Pond’s Seedling. 


BEES. 


FRUITING SHRUBS. 

Messrs. Cheal and Sons put up an inter¬ 
esting group of berried shrubs, including 
freely-fruited branches of the various 
Crabs. 

ORCHIDS. 

aU iDtGr 


MOVING BEES IN WOODEN HIVES. 
The offer of a stock of bees to a keen bee¬ 
keeper is a good thing, and one to jump 
at on most occasions nowadays, esi>ecially 
when the price asked is moderate. It Is 
a very rare occurrence to receive any offer 
in such days as these, when bees are so 
scarce. Even at great pressure, the owner 
of stocks seldom consents to part with 
even one hive, and, if he is persuaded, the 
current price .asked is very high—in my 
opinion, too high to be reasonable. But 1 
suppose a small supply with a large de¬ 
mand connotes a high price. What shall 
be mid, then, of an offer of a stock free, 
gratis, and for nothing? I am acquainted 
with such a case, and to speak of it and 
its removal will serve my promised pur¬ 
pose to give some hints about moving bees 
in standard frames. In the instance 
under review', these bees were 100 miles 
distant from the fortunate receiver’s 
house, so he decided to fetch them him¬ 
self. The only necessary preliminary was 
the provision* of a travelling box. This 
sounds like expense, but, as with most 
apparatus in beekeeping, an article can 
easily be made at home. A brood-box is 
procured, and a lidless strong packing- 
case, w ith two handles of thin rope. Three 
or four 2-inch holes are made in the bot¬ 
tom of the latter and covered with per¬ 
forated zinc. Two strips are nailed across 
the bottom, outside, to keep it off the 
floor, thus allowing for free ventilation. 
The brood-box is then placed inside, and 
firmly screwed on its flat side to one 
side of the packing case. The brood- 
box need not be in the middle. One, 
or, better still, two dummy boards 
are provided. Then a piece of perforated 
zinc the size of the brood-box Is placed on 
tlie top and across each of two sides a 
strip of w r ood is laid, being kept iu posi¬ 
tion bv other short strips nailed against 
the sides of the packing-casc. Thus the 
brood-box Is kept rigid and down on the 
bottom of the packing-case. Also the zinc 
is kept in position, though a tack or two 
iu addition will be a wise precaution. A 
strong slat across tbe top of the paeldng- 
case completes the manufacture. Such 
an appliance is quite sufficient. Should 
the w'eather be chilly, it allows for warm 
padding round three sides of the bees and 
on the top. 

The standard frames with the clinging 
bees were removed at night one by one, 
very gently after all the bees had 
finished flying. During this operation a 
covering quilt was kept on both the brood- 
boxes, being lifted and returned to posi¬ 
tion as required^ This, with a little 
smoke at tbe commencement, kept the 
bees dowm. A label, “Live Bees, with 
care/’ plainly written, was fastened in a 
prominent position, writh the traveller s 
name and address. It w'ould be w'ell to 
add “ This side up,’’ for it was found 


tliat the railway porters seemed to think 
there was no difference between this pack¬ 
age of live bees and a portmanteau, 
ing from the way in which they wau>j 
to handle it. 

If a stock of bees with its hive has to 
be removed, there are just four things §f 
be cateful about. They are (1) to remove 
ail supers anti lifts ; (2) to cover the 
brood-box w'ith a sheet of perforated zinq 
tacking a bit across the entrance too, ami 
take away the covering quilt of calico or 
ticking ; (3) to fix, quite rigidly, the 
brood-box by means of wedges at the sides 
and slats across the top over the zinc: 
and (4) to secure roof, body-box. ami 
floor board by means of very strong wire 
-rope will not do-all round both ways. 
This last point is most important. It 
must be done so that the separate par* 
of the hive become one solid whole, as it 
were. See that everything is really rigid, 
secure, and immovable, so that jolting will 
not shake the brood-box loose or the roof, 
etc. The slats inside should be laid acr*"^ 
the standard frame-ends, and not be run 
parallel with the frames. The floor vvu 
illation holes, too, should tie opeiM 
Rigidity and absence of any bee 
are w’hat must be. made sure of. In v- 
case of a stock in its own hive, the ques¬ 
tion of warmth need not be consider^}, 
unless the weather be exceptionally (oil 
when the removal takes place. Of course 
it is a simple matter to put~some Im¬ 
material inside the hive under the m!. 
There is no reason why the bee-escapes 
the roof should not be stopped. siil>po>ii.: 
there be any fear of a few bees getting 
free inside during transit. Affix lab 
similar to the one mentioned above. 

B. R. 


, II. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Boas In Mull.— In Gardening (SeptrinPf 
0th, p. 489) “ B. R. H.” suggests that tbe 
bees at present in Mull should be systems • 
rally increased with the view to re-stochir. 
the districts devastated by Isle of Migli. 
disease. Now', according to “ B. R li¬ 
the bees in Mull owe their escape from 
disease to the fact that they have m v* 
been exposed to infection on account • r 
their isolation. Surely, your contributor - 
aware yiat bees, men, or any other an^c 
brought into a county or district wbrrr a 
disease, to which they have never h-fli ex¬ 
posed, is endemic, almost invariably 
tract that disease in tbe most severe b".’ 1 ' 
and are often the means of re starting" 
epidemic of it. Nothing could be ^ 
fatal than the policy proposal to 
“ B. R. H.,” and it is to be hoped thru 
such plan will be tried. Up to the prr^ 
only one race of bees lias been found 
is at once suitable for cultivation in 1 
county and partially immune to Isle 
Wight disease, namely, the Italian ^ 
Moreover, certain strains appear to si-‘ 
a greater immunity than others. 
Board of Agriculture has introduced • 
scheme for re-stocking tlie country ^ 
Italian bees—not Dutch-Italia uh . 

many people tliink-and it is ghetto 
concentrate on this scheme, whic 
result of much care and thought 
part of the most able and exponent A 
men of this country, than to va.tc 
over such projects as that 
your contributor. Wherever Isle ofn •- 
disease breaks out in a district 
bees are the first to succumb, with . . ■ 
few exceptions, and the Italians. ; 

sneenmb at all, the last. Tins , 

Iiersonal view, but a fact vouolif , __ 
the leading authorities on aiwuiw 
G. R. Strong, Mayor, Mon. 

al fren 
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MAIM AMD rLOWEll. 

Madonna Lilies in poor condition 

—The Madonna Lilies are probably 
m shade or in a cold or tenacious soil, or 
much too deeply buried in the earth’ 
ail of which are against them. In moderately 
light or good loamy, well-drained soils and 
a sunny position they are not much 
trouble, provided that arch enemy disease 
is not present. You say nothing of the 
conditions under which they have been 
grown, and particulars on this head are 
always helpful. 

Plants for oold house G. S .).—You can 
purchase at once Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, and other, bulbs, which you can pot 
up and stand in the open air, covering 
with ashes, and when well rooted bring 
into your house to flower during next 

E 'og. Many things, 6uch as Azaleas 
dy), Prunus, Deutzias, Rhododen- 
ls, and such like, could also be potted 
up and kept in the open air, taking them 
into your oold house in the spring, when 
they would bloom. You cannot keep Zonal 
Pelargoniums during the winter without 
heat. 

FRUIT. 

Apple Ribston Pippin falling ( B. CCar¬ 
michael) .—-Respecting the shoots of Rib¬ 
ston .Pippin, we regret being unable to de¬ 
termine the cause of failure, and the same 
with regard to the pieces of wood of Annie 
Elizabeth. The pieces of Lady Henniker 
Apple, you evidently omitted to enclose, as 
we failed to find them. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Essex Reader. —(1) You probably refer to 
Helianthus mu 1 till or us Soleil d’Or. (2) 
There are bo many . Michaelmas Daisies 
that it would be advisable for you to visit 
a nursery where there is a good collection, 
and choose those you prefer. 

If AMES OP PL ANTS AND FRUITS. 

Horton . — Scrophularia nodosa.- It. 

Butler .—Rhamnus Frangula.- -J. H. 

Marsden .—A and B: We cannot undertake 
to name Florist flowers; 1, Senecio 
Clivarum; 2, Rudbeckia laciniata.-^/. 

Boss .—1 Aster acris; 2, Rudbeckia New- 
mani; 3, Monarda didyma; 4, Sedum 

album.- W. J. —1, Spiraea Aruncus; 2, 

Inula Helenium; 3, Lythrum SaJicaria; 4, 

Phacelda campanularia.- T. S. E. —1, 

Zephyranthes carinata; 2, CheJone bar- 
bata; 3., Agathsea coelestis; 4, Saponaria 

officinalis fl.-pl.- J. Reynolds. —1, Pteris 

cretica albo-Kneata; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, 
Adiantum scutum; 4, Adiantum Williamsi. 
——— J. R. —1, Pteris tremulaj 2, Cyrto- 

mium faloatum.- M. B. —1, Tecoma radi- 

cans; 2, Sparmannia afrioana; 3, Justicda 
carnea; 4, The Garland Flower (Hedy- 
chium Garanerianum).- M. B. —1, Phyto¬ 

lacca decandra ; 2, Pulmouaria saccharata ; 
3, Aster acris; 4, Lysimachia clethroides. 

- C. K. Hotrard .—The Cape Figwort 

(rhygelius capensds).- E. T. Dashund .— 

The Box Thom (Lycium chineruse). 

Names of fruit.— J. C. -—Plum Purple 
C*age.- -Albert Bate .—Specimens insuffi¬ 

cient. Kindly read our rules as to naming 
fruit, as it is very difficult to name with 

any certainty from one fruit only.- 

E. B. S .—Your Plum is, we think, Purple 
Ga^e. Is the stalk long? None of the 
fruits sent had a stalk.- Miss A. John¬ 

son .—A variety sent over from Russia 
many years ago, and known in this country 

as the Russian Pear. Of no value.- W. 

Gaddum. —Apples: 1, Braddack’s Non¬ 
pareil ; 2, Stirling Castle.- H. W .— 

Apples: 1, Jacob’s Seedling (syn. Lady 
Sudeley) ; 2, Gladstone ; 3, Irish "Peach; 4, 

Beauty of Bath.- W. C. —Apples: 1, 

Juneating; 2, Manic's Oodlin • Plum: 3, 

Victoria. Pear: BeurrS Giffard.- G. G. 

-—Apples: 1, Lord Suffield: 2, Dutch Cod- 

lin • 3, Golden Pippin .. AprHea: 

1, Stirling Castle. Peafc^^Q^gojJ^<§\_ 
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MISSSKS. DANIELS BROS., LIMITED. 
We hear that, owing to advancing years, 
Mr. Charles Daniels, who has held the i 
position of Managing Director in Messrs. 
Daniels Bros., the Royal Norfolk Seed 
Establishment Norwich, since its forma¬ 
tion in 1900, is retiring from active man¬ 
agement, and he has consequently resigned 
the office of Managing Director in favour 
of the Chairman, Lt.-Col. H. R. Fletcher, 
who has also been a Director of the Com¬ 
pany since its formation, and Chairman 
.since the death of his father, Mr. B. E. 
'Fletcher. Mr. Daniels retains a seat on 
the Board, and also his financial interest in j 
the Company. Mr. John Clayton, who ' 
has been associated with the Company for 
over twenty years, has been elected a 
Director and Manager. The director® pro- 
pose to extend the operations of the Com¬ 
pany in quite a number of directions. Mr. 
W. Rogers Smith is the Secretary of the 
Company._ 

From the King’s Acre Nurseries, 
Limited, we have received two catalogues, 
one of which is devoted to Roses and the 
other to fruit. The latter is an excellent 
production, and readers who are contem¬ 
plating adaing to their fruit garden would 
do well to write for a copy. 

All varieties of English, French, and 
Dutch bulbs are offered in the catalogue 
just issued by Messrs. E. Webb and Sous, 
Limited, Wordsley, Stourbridge, and they 
will be pleased to send a copy to any i 
readers gratis and post free on applica- i 
tion. 




SLUGS^ 

INSURE YOUR CROPS 

Agalnat SLUGS, worms, rats, 
MICE. CATS and BIRDS. 

{Leaflet and Sample free.) 

1*. and la. 6<1. Tine and 15a. per Cwt (Lo.r. 

■ London) of Chemists, stores, and 
Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd, 

LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14. 

Awarded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition, 1911. 




Foster Clarks 


Cream Custard 


THE GOOD HEALTH 
S MAGAZINE x. 

f For September contains specially written \ 
f articles by qualified medical men on the 
following subjects:— 

An Epidemic of Nerves. 

Cause and Prevention of Varicose Veins. 

I Summer Diarrhoea. 

The Teeth. By a London 8urgeon-Dentist. 

Good Health is a reliable family health 
magazine that makes clean, simple life 
attractive, and points the way to real suc¬ 
cess. Begin to read it NOW. 

SAMPLE COPY sent poet free on receipt of 3d. I 
in stamps to— 

Dept.l, Good Health,Stooborough Park, Watford. 

, pULLETS AND DUCKS.—March, 1919, 

J- hatch, finest laying strain only, 10a. 6d. each; £6 5s. 
dozen. List, 30 breeds, free.—GOOD WIN. Stratford, Essex. 


-Important Sale of- 

300 TW0-R00M BUNGALOWS. 

NEW. COMPLETE. CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION. 

EXTRA STRONG. WEATHERPROOF. PORTABLE TENANTS* FIXTURES. 
SPEOIPIOATIOKT. 

- 3 .u n a^ y 2 ii n " ROOF.— Framed of principals, with necessary 

j 1 *’ • and cov f re ^ w,t h 2 ,n - Feather- Purlins and Boards, and good felt to cover same, 
edged Boards m complete sections, with door making all thoroughly weatherproof, 
complete with lock and key. and sashes with glass | 


for same (top part opening for ventilation, with 
necessary fittings). 

ENDS,— Each made in sections, framed of 3 in. 
by 2 in. and 3 in. by lj in. Timbers, covered as 
above. 

DOORS. — Hung on 
strong Hinges, complete 
with Lock and Key. 

BOLTS. —All neces¬ 
sary Bolts and Nuts for 
erecting each size build¬ 
ing complete. 



ROOF.— Framed of principals, with necessary 
Purlins and Boards, and good felt to cover same, 
making all thoroughly weatherproof. 

WINDOWS.— Hung on good strong hinges, 
upper part to open as fanlights. 

FLOOR.— Joists, 3 in. by 2 in., with 2 in. Boards 
to cover same. 

—- GENERAL. -The 

buildings can be erected 
by any ordinary work¬ 
man-holes made ready 
for bolts. Plans for erect¬ 
ing supplied. 


4/v/zvo boom 
tZ'O'* 'O'O’ 


to'cTxSfO ' Y°° 


_ -_._ _ „ CEASE PAYING 

BE YOUR OWN J_ Ml |jjfpF RENT. 

Carriage Paid 8 ft. \ C “ rl, « e Paid 

high 4/V//VO BOOM g-' ecomjvM- I -- ****** 

£65 e -°- “*’'**’ A | ,aM0 ' f £65 

with Partition. Jl with Partition. 

3 for £190. 6 for £375. 1 2 for £725. 

If Asbestos Fireproof Sheets supplied for lining Sides, Erids,& Ceilings, £17 10s. extra. 
FOR OTHER DESIGNS SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 

All orders despatched 14 to 21 days. Cheques crossed & Co . P.O.O- payable G.P.O. 

* I ^ A) Portable Buildings Contractors, 

X. Urt 1 n OC LU., 18, Savoy Street, London, W.C.2. 


6 for £376. 


T. BATH 81 CO., 
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‘Let me help, Mummy —my hands are White , too!” 


MO matter how thoroughly the housewife may 
wash her linen, in the ordinary way she can’t 
produce the same purity and whiteness as Omo. 
Omo is a bleacher as well as a cleanser. Table¬ 
cloths and serviettes washed and bleached with 
Omo are always white, well preserved and free 
from stains and discolouration. 

Omo is not in the least injurious to fabric, and 
to use it is simplicity itself. Buy a packet for 
the next wash of linens, following the simple 
directions. 

Not for Colours , Woollens or Flannels. 

IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 

Omo is made by Hudson's—d name famous in every household. 

R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 


Put the clothes into 
cold water with 
Omo, bring them 
to the boil, let 
them boil for half - 
an-hour, rinse and 
hang to dry . 



Digitize 
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of dingy or half-rotted blooms.—W. McG., 
Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 

Lady Larpent's Leadwort.—I have 
never seen any -reason to doubt the hardi¬ 
ness of this Leadwort, although I have 
observed it destroyed by other plants being 
allowed to smother it. It is so beautiful 
when in flower in late autumn and also, 
when its leaves assume their dying tints, 
that it is safe to claim it as one of the 
most desirable of our low-growing autumn 
flowering plants. In cold gardens and in 
the north, even in the warmest spots, it is 
advisable to give it the sunniest spot at 
command. A warm retaining wall or a 
sunny bit of roekwork suits it well. The 
flowers are of a beautiful shade of blue. 
The leaves, when passing away, assume 
some of the most exquisite autumn tints 
possible. A mass of this Leadwort on a 
wall garden is magnificent in the late days 
of October. The flowers generally appear 
in September or early October.—S. 
Arnott. 

The White Japan Anemone.— It is inter¬ 
esting to note the success of the fine old 
Anemone japonica alba in some gardens 
where one would not expect it to do well, 
and to compare it in others. I know of 
several roadside and street-side gardens 
where with a narrow space—a foot or two 
—between it and the dusty thoroughfare— 
often a busy one—Anemone japonica alba 
flourishes apace and flowers every year 
with but the slightest attention. In some 
other gardens (one can hardly dignify 
some of these street-side ones with the 
name) this white Japan Anemone Is a com¬ 
parative failure, dwarf and far from free- 
flowering. The best of the road and street 
gardens for this flower appear to be those 
with a north or north-east exposure, where 
they can get bitt little sun and are not ex¬ 
posed to the withering influences of the 
summer and autumn sun against the house 
walls.—S. M. D. 

Potato notes.— I was interested in the 
notes on Potatoes by W, McG. in last 
week’s issue of your excellent paper. I have 
grown Edzell Blue this season, and with 
me it is not an early at all. I would class 
it as second early or nearly maincrop. 
Kerr’s Pink has been disappointing with 
me, and Duchess of Cornwall good. In¬ 
deed, for some years this variety was the 
heaviest cropper I had, but it is falling off 
now. By far the finest early I have grown 
this season is a little known variety named 
“ Victory.” I dug it several days before 
Sharpe’s Express and Midlothian Early. 
It is a much better cropper than these 
varieties and of fine quality, at the same 
time producing excellent tubers for exhibi¬ 
tion. A friend of mine in Lincolnshire 
writes me that he dug very nice potatoes 
from it after the seeds had been in the 
ground for only eight weeks.—W. II. 
Massie, llcdbrccs, Edinburgh. 

The double pink Bramble.— The dressed 
garden is hardly the place for this, but 
there are many positions where it can dis¬ 
play its charms to advantage. Its loose, 
rambling nature commends it for many 
purposes, while an isolated specimen can 
be readily formed by securing the princi¬ 
pal branches to a few stout stakes, and 
then allowing the shoots to grow at will. 
In this way they form a tangled mass, 
which is, towards the end of the summer, 
an object of considerable beauty. On the 
margin of water, where a wild, or semi- 
wild, state of things prevails, this Bramble 
is, perhaps, seen at its best, the long, arch¬ 
ing shoots, plentifully furnished with their 
pretty pink blossoms, having a charming 
effect. While it will thrive near water, 
this Bramble will_al$o withstand drought 

and 


consist of a number of closely-packed 
narrow petals, after the manner of some 
of the double Daisies, for which reason it 
is sometimes known as Itubus bellidiflorus. 
The correct name is, howeyer, I believe, 
Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno. 

Oxalls lobata.— One of the few or com¬ 
paratively few plants which we can ex¬ 
pect to bloom in late autumn In the rock 
garden is Oxalis lobata. It is one o"f the 
hardiest of the genus, with the exception, 
possibly, of the lovely O. enneaphylla, but 
its beauty is of a different Order. It lacks 
the silvery charm of the foliage of its sis¬ 
ter flower, and its yellow blooms have 
not the delightful effect produced by O. 
enneaphylla. With me it always bloomed 
in late September or early October, and it 
was very welcome then with its golden 
flowers and attractive foliage. It is hardy, 
but as severe frosts come sometimes in 
the end of September or early October with 
us, lasting a few days, and then giving 
place to a spell of mild weather, I have 
usually covered it with a sheet of glass 
about that season so a« to prevent the 
flowers being damaged. In more favoured 
localities this is not necessary. Half shade 
is recommended for it, but I find that it 
should have full sun. A gritty soil is suit¬ 
able for it. The height is only about 3 
inches.—S. Arxott. 

Desfontainea splnosa —This Chilian 
shrub is just now flowering freely. Out of 
bloom it might by the uninitiated be 
readily mistaken for a Holly. It is of 
sturdy growth, and though it will attain a 
height of eight to ten feet it will flower 
freely when much smaller. The flowers, 
which are drooping after the manner of 
those of a Fuchsia, are tubular in shape, 
each about inches long, and half an Inch 
across the expanded mouth. In colour 
they are deep scarlet tipped with yellow. 
This Desfontninea cannot be regarded as 
hardy in many parts of the country; but on 
the western seaboard, both of England and 
Scotland, and also In Ireland it will do 
welt. In common with most Chilian 
shrubs a liberal amount of atmospheric 
moisture is favourable to Its well doing. 
In some districts it ripens seeds, which 
afford a ready means of increase, but fail¬ 
ing these, cuttings of the half ripened 
shoots may be struck. They should be 
taken before they get too hard, and if dib¬ 
bled into pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating case they will in time 
root, but somewhat slowly.—K. R. W. 

Galega Hartiandl. —A wonderful advance 
has been made In nearly all families of 
hardy plants, newer varieties showing a 
great Improvement in size and substance 
of bloom and vigour of habit, this applying 
alike to those whose numbers are large, as 
the Asters and Phloxes, or only few in 
number, as in the case of the Goat’e-rue 
(Galega officinalis) and G. o. alba, the old 
lilac and white forms of which have long 
been common in all gardens. They are 
among the few that do fairly well in poor 
borders, although, like the majority of 
things, they respond freely to more liberal 
treatment, a sunny position and a deep 
sandy loam suiting them admirably. They 
can remain in the same quarters for many 
years, although they are the better for 
occasional division. The variety named at 
the head of this note is much more vigor- 
ousTlmn the type, attaining in fairly good 
soil a height of 5 feet. Forming as it does 
a dense mass of flower and foliage, it 
makes an admirable plant for the back of 
large borders. The flower-stems are much 
longer, and spikes and individual blooms 
considerably larger. The upper part of the 
flower is deeper in shade than the lower, 
giving it a very distinct appearance. As¬ 
sociated with Gypsophila or light Grasses, 


it is a charming flower for dinner-table 
work or single small vases. 

Lilies of the Valley.— Few plants are 
more neglected in a garden than the Lily 
of the Valley. One can see it repeatedly; 
the bed, small at first, planted in some 
shady corner has grown beyond all bounds. 
Every year there are flowers, but small 
blooms are in the majority, the finest 
spikes being produced from crowns on the 
outer edges of the bed. It is the old story; 
if one must have fine flowers root con¬ 
gestion must be avoided; there must of 
necessity be room for development. Now 
the time is approaching when Lilies of the 
Valley should be taken in hand. That 
long-undistuTbed bed will be benefited by 
overhauling and replanting. A fresii place 
Is suggested—not necessarily an entirely 
shady one—where a bed can be made up, 
first incorporating with the soil, leaf- 
mould, old cow-dung, or horse-droppings. 
The fattest crowns should be selected for 
the new bed, planting them at least 
0 inches apart. Let the small crowns be 
similarly treated in a bed by themselves 
It is only by cultivating them that one is 
able to keep up a high standard of flowers. 
Persistently neglected they degenerate into 
an apology for blossoms.— Woodbastwick. 

Bladder 8enna (Colutca arborescens).- 
It Is the exception rather than the rule to 
find a plant of sterling worth ornamenting 
the banks of a railway cutting. Recently, 
however, from the window of a Luton- 
bound train from St. Paneras I was inter¬ 
ested not a little in the hundreds of the 
Bladder Senna in such a position; indeed, 
from the Finchley Rond district outwards 
for a mile or two this flowering shrub 
adorned the banks on each side of the line 
• in not a few Instances, to the exclusion of 
nil other plants, while in others associated 
with Flags, Golden llod, and others. For 
some distance, however, the flowering 
shrub named predominated, and I must 
confess 1 had never seen so much of it in 
one place before. The angle of the banks, 
too, showed the plant to perfection, and 
though the heyday of its flow*ering was 
past, the thousands of “ Bladders” 
dangling from bushes not infrequently 
G feet to 8 feet across told their own tale. 
Quite enough, too, of the golden flowers 
remained to indicate what the display had 
been at Its best, while the evidence afforded 
by the whole of the value of the subject 
for town and smoky districts placed the 
matter beyond all doubt.—E. H. Jenkins. 

The Willow Gentian (G. aselepladea).—1 
often wonder at the scarcity of this 
Gentian in gardens, for it is a distinct and 
most valuable plant., sending forth freely 
its beautiful and numerous purple-blue 
flowers from the axils of its Wlllow-like 
leaves. For a long time past a group of it 
has been quite a feature, and although 
very much neglected during the war, the 
plants are again as beautiful as ever and 
flowering with the greatest profusion. 
Both the blue and white forms are grow¬ 
ing together, and very pretty they look on 
sunny days when their blooms are fully 
expanded. Even In several so-called blue 
gardens I could not discover this charming 
plant. Moist, shaded positions are often 
recommended for it, and although It comes 
from the Mountain Pine woods of Europe, 
it is happiest with me in a sunny border 
where the soil Is fairly light and warm. I 
saw some plants of It the other day grow¬ 
ing in the foreground of overhanging 
shrubs, In which case they were drawn and 
taller than mine, but their flowering was 
very poor. With me it reaches a height of 
2 feet 6 inches. The plants die down In 
winter, and if increase is required they 
may then be. divided, up and good results 
obtained the following year.— E. M., 
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PEACH ROYAL GEORGE. 

Royal George is one of the best known 
Peaches and is largely grown in all parts 
of the kingdom. When forced Royal 
George rarely fails, and, what is so valu¬ 
able to those who force hard; it will stand 
more heat than many of the earlier kinds. 
This variety does not drop its buds like 
many others, and is not at all fastidious 
as to position. It makes a grand back 
wall tree, and, provided the wood is not 
crowded, the fruits are large and very 
sweet, with the distinct flavour so much 
liked. The fruits, given the best culture, 
are medium-sized, skin pale, speckled with 
red in the shade, and marbled, as it were, 
near the stalk, the portion exposed to the 
sun being a deep red. The flesh is a pale 
yellowish-white, the portion near the stone 
very red. The flowers are small and the 


leaves are without glands. In the open it 
may be termed a mid-season variety, 
ripening at the end of August on a warm 
wall. In cold, wet soils on open walls this 
variety Is not reliable, as it mildew's badly, 
no matter how well treated as regards 
food. Even in light soils in the most fav¬ 
oured localities, at times it fails badly. 
Doubtless, this failing is caused at times 
by the stock not suiting the variety. I 
have had the trees in splendid health up 
to the time w’hen the fruits w'ere the size 
of small Walnuts, and with much rain or 
dull, cold w'eather, the trees have been 
suddenly attacked. Unless means are 
taken to check the mildew, it so badly dis¬ 
figures the fruit that it is not presentable 
at table, and the trees present a wretched 
appearance. On the other hand, in even 
heavier soil, but in an elevated position 
near the sea-coast, trees have never been 
attacked. In the Thames Valley It rarely 
escapes. In the Horticultural Gardens at 
Chiswick, even whefl^ grown on la south 
wall,(Royal Gtn>rge^Pea<(hj| iv; tfljt|0tell a 


prey to mildew, more especially w'hen the 
weather happened to be dull and cold. For 
open walls, Stirling Castle, one of the 
Royal George type, is a grand variety 
w'here the older one mildews badly. This 
is hardier than the one described, and 
should find a place where Royal George 
fails. In cold-houses it does at times mil¬ 
dew, but I think this is caused by too much 
moisture at certain parts of the day. This 
variety should never be syringed overhead 
so kite that the leaves are not dry by sun¬ 
set, as I have found mildew troublesome if 
this is not attended to. A. G. 


GOOSEBERRIES ON WALLS. 

Fine crops of Gooseberries might be growm 
on walls, and all vacant places on them be¬ 
tween the permanent trees should be filled 


up with them. An east wall suits them 
admirably, and on walls they can be better 
protected from birds than when grown 
in the usual way. 

By growing Gooseberries on w'alls tw r o 
advantages are secured—first, fruit of a 
size suitable for tarts can be had earlier 
by. a fortnight than on bush trees—a great 
gain—and the fruit w'hen ripe will keep 
much longer than that produced in the 
ordinary way. Rain is throwm off it by 
the wall coping, thus keeping the rii>e fruit 
dry, and preventing splitting and decay. 
It is necessary to cover the trees with 
netting to protect the buds from birds in 
spring, thereby warding off in some degree 
rain, which soon renders the trees liable 
to the attacks of red spider. Some five 
years ago I planted a quantity of Goose- 
berry-trees of different kinds against the 
w'alls in the spaces between the permanent 
fruit-trees. They are now G feet high, and 
every year are completely covered with 
fruit down to the ground. They never fail, 
no matter w'hat the season may be. The 


young wood, which is made freely, is 
pruned away in summer before the fruit 
ripens—i.c., w r ith the exception of the lead¬ 
ing shoots—and this assists maturation by 
admitting the sun’s rays freely among the 
fruit. Gooseberries from w'alls, I think, 
too, are of better flavour than those from 
bushes. Keeping small birds off the buds 
in spring is a great advantage. Some time 
before Christmas the trees are pruned, and 
in doing this I leave as much young w'ood 
as possible without overcrowding; other 
shoots I cut in quite close with the excep¬ 
tion of leaders, from which I just remove 
the extreme points. The branches left are 
laid in quite thickly, say 4 inches apart. I 
then mix lime, soot, and clay to the con¬ 
sistency of paint; some grease or anything 
of the kind from the kitchen is then melted 
over a fire, and to this I add the other 
ingredients w'hen hot. With this mixture 
I paint all the branches, covering them 
completely, buds and all. To some this 
may seem a troublesome matter, entailing 
a large amount of time where there are 
large numbers of trees to operate on, but 
the results w’ell repay me. Some recom¬ 
mend lime only applied with a syringe, but 
that does not adhere sufficiently. The 
frosts and rains of winter wnsh it off, and 
by adding the grease and clay this is 
remedied. It does not wash off before the 
trees are safe from the attacks of birds, 
and w r ith caterpillars I am seldom troubled. 
The stems of the trees, too, are never 
affected by Moss, such as one often sees 
on trees not treated in the way described. 
This I attribute to the annual painting. 
The bush trees are also all painted, but I 
do not summer-prune them, as they do not 
make as much w r ood as those growing 
against the w'alls. They bear heavy crops 
annually—so heavy as to require supports 
to keep the fruit off the ground. 

B. W. H. 


EARLY PEARS. 

Although there is little difference of 
opinion as to the best mid-season and late 
Pears, it is by no means so united w'here 
the early varieties are concerned; indeed 
no two opinions are alike as to a few of 
the best earlies. This is, I think, partly 
due to the fact that soil and situation 
affect them considerably more than the 
later varieties, so that a sort that may be 
profitable in one place is practically use¬ 
less in another. This is very apparent in 
a comparison of Jargonelle on the sandy 
soil of Surrey and here in mid-Bucks on 
a heavy loam and a N.W. aspect. In the 
one place the fruit came in very early and 
at, one time, so that it W’as difficult to know 
when to catch it at its best, but here the 
ripening is later and the development not 
so rapid. Starting in mid-August the last 
fruits have only just (September 2nd) been 
picked. A very old Pear, so old in fact 
that there is, I believe, no authentic record 
of its introduction, it still retains its place 
as about the best of the first earlies. In¬ 
deed there is no other variety to compete 
W'ith it unless it may be Beurr6 Giffard, 
and this has never attained the popularity 
of Jargonelle. Other first earlies like 
Citron des Carmes and Doyenn6 d’Etd 
are smaller and their season is very brief. 

It is hardly advisable to plant many first 
early Pears for private consumption, alike 
from the fact of their brief season and 
that many kinds of fruit are available at 
that time, but given a cool aspect and a 
fairly heavy soil as mentioned earlier in 
this note, a tree of Jargonelle, either on a 
w T all or as a bush, should prove very ac¬ 
ceptable. Its immediate followers are 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Clapp’s Favourite, 
and Windsor .in the order of preference, 
that is w'ith tftbfce wlio do not object to the 
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powerful aroma of Williams’. Windsor, a 
very old variety. Is still a favourite for 
orchard culture as a first early, given a 
fairly light, warm soil. It is, however, 
profitable only where facilities for a quick 
sale exist. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pear scab. — I beg to enclose for inspec¬ 
tion a Pear (Dr. Jules Guyot) which seems 
to be affected with some disease, and to 
request the favour of your informing me 
through your columns if the disease is 
such as to require treatment, and, if so, 
what treatment should be applied to the 
tree?— A Croft. 

[The Pear sent is affected with the fun¬ 
goid disease known ns scab, and it has 
also been damaged by some gnawing in¬ 
sect, probably the larva of the winter moth. 
For the former, spray the tree with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture at half strength after 
gathering the fruit. For the latter, spray 
with caustic alkali solution after the 
tree has been pruned in winter or late au¬ 
tumn. Then spray with Bordeaux mixture 
at full strength at the end of January.] 

Fig in poor, condition.-^- 1 am enclosing a 
Fig and should be greatly obliged if you 
would tell me the cause of its being dry 
and seedy. I have three young plants the 
fruits of which are the same, and there is 
also an older plant in another part of the 
garden in the same condition. A plant 
which is next to it has satisfactory Figs.— 
C. G. Daly. 

[The Fig sent appears, on subjecting it 
to examination, to be in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, and the only way we can account for 
the flesh being so dry is that the roots have 
not received a sufficient amount of mois¬ 
ture. As you are doubtless aware the two 
spells of drought we have experienced this 
season have led to the soil—especially that 
near to and at the base of walls and build- 
Jfigs—becoming exceedingly dry to a con¬ 
siderable depth, and in some instances, 
though copious rains have fallen, the sub¬ 
soil is still dry. To put the matter beyond 
doubt, we advise that ihe soil in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the trees in 
question be tested, and if found, as we sus¬ 
pect, to be devoid or nearly so of moisture 
to afford a thorough watering at once. 
Had the fruits dropped off we should have 
been inclined to attribute the trouble to the 
fact of the fruits having become too far 
developed last autumn.]. 

Apple Red VIctorla.-^-This, from a colour 
point of view, lias much to recommend it. 
Recently a friend brought me a fruit to 
try.the quality. Certainly it was tender, 
but for flavour I could see no improvement 
on Gladstone. In point of size it may be 
larger. Glad .stone in my garden on stan¬ 
dards attains lo a good size—five to six to 
a lb. Fruits with the high colour of those 
recently exhibited at a meeting of the 
R.II.S. were very handsome. I should be 
glad to know from those who have grown 
it if it is a robust grower, and if it crops 
in a young state freely. Seeing a fine dish 
or two exhibited is a poor guide to those 
about to plant for profit, more so as these 
early kinds have no keeping powers.— 
J. Crook. 

Pear Bonne d'Ezee. —Recently I observed 
a very heavy crop of this Pear on bush 
trees in the gardens at Tort Mary, Dun- 
drennan. The variety is useful in October, 
very prolific, and with fruits of moderate 
size. The skin is a pale green, turning 
to yellow when ripe, and flushed toward 
the sun. Flesh white and tender. Flavour 
very passable. Mr. Anderson, the gardener 
at Port Mary, grows it under the svnonym j 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aphides on Cabbages.— I should be glad 
if you could tell me what the enclosed pest 
is. It attacks Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, etc.—H. M. S. 

[The plants have been attacked by 
aphides. You cannot employ anything 
offensive to destroy them, as if you did you 
would render ihe leafage unfit for eating. 
The best tiling is to wash the heads as 
clean as you can with heavy waterings. 
Fnder ordinary conditions, the winter's 
frosts and rains should destroy the 
aphides. If washings fail, then syringe 
with strong salt w T ater, washing it off the 
next morning with clean water. Dress¬ 
ings of soot, lime, soft soap, or any insec¬ 
ticide would be very objectionable on 
Greens.] 

Growth on Salpiglossis. —I should be 
much obliged if you would explain the en¬ 
closed growth at ttie base of a Salpiglossis 
plant in a i*>t. I have also found the 
same thing on a plant, in the open ground. 
As it is of quite a different growth from 
the plant, I presume it Is a parasite.— 
G. L. J., Croydon. 

[The curious growth at the base of the 
Salpiglossis is a kind of gall produced by 
the attack, in all probability, of a bac¬ 
terium similar to, if not identical with, 
that wiiieh produces “ acorn gall ” in 
Roses, Apples, Birches, e.te. If this is the 
cause, it is a soil organism—that is, 
lives in the soil, and there gains access 
to certain living plants, upon which it 
produces these curious galls. It does not, 
as a rule, do any great harm to the plants 
attacked.] 

Grubs destroying Turnips.—I enclose 
three grubs, as I am anxious lo find out 
wliiit they are. I have a field of Swede 
Turnips, wiiieh are being eaten off close to 
the ground by enclosed grubs. I found 
tlie grubs about half an inch under the 
surface. Is there any remedy to stop 
them destroying the- roots now?—1\ 

Cl UTTERBUCK. 

[The caterpillars are those of the Tur¬ 
nip moth, belonging to the group known as 
surface grubs, from their habit of hiding 
just beneath the soil, except at night, 
when they come out to feed. Hand-pick¬ 
ing in small areas is effective, but in large 
areas it 1§ difficult to carry out. Spraying 
w T ith lead arsenate, If the plants are not 
large, would be effective, but if they are 
nearing a size lo be eaten, this would be 
rather dangerous, as lead arsenate is a 
poison to all animals. Ducks would de¬ 
vour many of them If they gained access 
to the field.] 

Insect destroying plants.— Will you be 

good enough to state in your “ Answers 
to Queries” what insecticide will prevent 
the damage done to the enclosed? It has 
been with me for years, and I have tried 
the usual quassia w r ash, soft soap, and 
paraffin, but with no result. It is now 
getting serious, for it prevents plants 
blooming, especially Fuchsias, some of 
wiiieh I have had for ten years. It is now 
spreading to Pelargoniums, Dahlias; in 
fact, to all succulent plants.—J. R. M. 

[So far as we can judge from the small 
dried-up scrap sent, your plants are at¬ 
tacked by a tiny mite whose ravages have 
of late years greatly increased. From the 
fact that it first appeared on Begonias, the 
name of Begonia mite is still applied to it, 
though it attacks all kinds of soft-wooded 
plants. It may be destroyed by persistent 


vaporising with nicotine, or sprayed with 
a solution of nicotine and soft soap. In 
this latter case the pots must be laid on 
their sides in order to prevent the solution 
entering the soil. Too dry a teuqicrniure 
is very favourable to the increase of this 
mite, so that the syringe should be freely 
used in hot w'eather and the stages anil 
paths be damped dowm.] 

Apple-tree leaves scorched.—I end ^ 

some leaves from a couple of pergola 
Apple frees—Gascoigne's Scarlet, I think. 

I have noticed these injured edges for 
about si fortnight, and I think they an* 
increasing. At first I thought they might 
be due to bigli wind and scorching sun. 
The rest of the pergola trees are un¬ 
touched, with splendid crops of Apples. 
These two trees wore badly attacked by 
bullfinches In the early spring, and nearly 
all tlie fruit-buds were stripped off. i 
gave them a mulching of pig manure about 
two months ago. All tlie trees on the per- 
gola have been treated* alike— mulched, 
watered, and summer pruned.—M 
Harrison Topjiam. 

[The injury to the leaf edges is a sort 
of scorch or burning, due to insufficient 
supplies of water at a critical*!ime. Any¬ 
thing that eilher increases unduly the 
amount of water lost by the foliage, as. 
for Instance, high winds, is likely to eaus*' 
this burning, so also will damage to the 
roots from any cause. -When once it is 
begun, not infrequently a fungus will at 
tack the spot* and cause an increase in 
the dead tissues. The best preventive 
measure is to ensure regular supplies of 
wafer by constant cultivation at out the 
plants, and, when necessary*.by adequate 
! watering. At the same lime, the provi¬ 
sion of shelter from cold winds Is <le- 
► sirable. Some varieties of Aitple am 
much more subject to the trouble than 
others.] 

Finger and Toe in Cabbages.—I should 

be extremely obliged If you would examine 
enclosed roots of Cabbage ami ascertain 
the disease. The ground has been cropped 
continually for several years with Greens 
It has become poor these last time years 
or so from lack of manure. My gardener 
is not sure w hether It is due to finger and 
toe, or to the Cabbage weevil maggot, or 
perhaps neither of these two. It is odd 
that some Swedes on my farm on good 
land, and wiiieh has been well done and 
rotated, look much the same. The land 
here is a light red loam, not light land, 
but one tluir can be worked all Ihrough 
the winter, unless very^ w r et or snow. We 
stand high up and exposed.— Wing. 

[The Cabbages are attacked by the 
disease called finger and toe, due to the 
fungus BJasmodiophora brassiere. This 
disease is the most troublesome of all tha: ! 
attack the Cabbage and its near relatives 
There is no cure, but the disease may ho 
prevented if land to be planted with them 
crops receives a dressing of lime at fre¬ 
quent intervals. The fungus spores am 
present in the soil, and tlie fungus attack* 
by the root. Tf the soil is acid, the condi¬ 
tions favour the development of the 
fungus, but if the acid be neutralised, the 
fungus is not favoured. One dressing of 
lime will not be likely to destroy the 
trouble altogether, but it will mitigate it. 
and if a dressing be given at Intervals of. 
say, two to three years, it. will by and bye 
be eliminated. Quicklime ground and ap¬ 
plied at the rate of one bushel to the 
square rod should be used, and dug in 
immediately 1 liit;jls apiplied in winter.] 
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ORCHIDS. 


ONCIDIUM VAHICOSUM. 

The large showy lip and the pretty dispo¬ 
sition of the blossoms make this one of 
the finest of all Oncldiums for grouping, 
the flat shape of the branehlets doing 
away with all possibility of a formal or 
stiff arrangement. It is a popular plant 
by reason of this and the fact that the 
flowers last long in good condition and are 
useful for cutting. To grow O. varicosum 
well a good deal of care is necessary, the 
large branching spikes taking away a lo-t 
of nutriment from the rather small pseudo¬ 
bulbs which are seldom above 4 inches in 
height, each bearing a pair of deep green 
leaves. In many cases the pseudo-bulb 
produces a couple of spikes and many 
scores of t.ho bright and telling flowers. 
It is obvious that such a plant will not 
long be satisfactory if treated as a pure 
epiphyte; in fact, it needs much more 
feeding than most of the genus. Equal 
Ports of peat-fibre, free of all earth and 


plants, of course, needing the most mois¬ 
ture. 

Healthy plants can stand a fair amount 
of drying in winter, and the rest thus ob¬ 
tained is beneficial to them. During the 
time they are in flow’er and until signs of 
growth are again apparent the plants are 
quite safe, and, in fact, best, in a house 
the night temperature of which seldom ex¬ 
ceeds 50 dogs. 

There are one or two varieties of O. vari¬ 
cosum, that known as Rogers! being one of 
the finest and most popular. It is a native 
of Brazil, and was introduced in 1850. 

- Among Oncidiums, this species oc¬ 
cupies a high position, the variety Rogersi 
being a great improvement on the type. In 
both forms the colour is much the same, 
the sepals and petals yellow barred with 
red-brown, the bright-yellow, large-spread¬ 
ing lip the most conspicuous part of the 
bloom. The arching scapes are each from 


end of the cool-house should be chosen. 
Small pans to which wire handles are at¬ 
tached are filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage material, the rooting 
medium consisting of Osmunda-fibre' or 
peat, with a sprinkling of chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss. Fresh soil is given when root 
action is evident, and new roots generally 
ajipear at the base of the current pseudo¬ 
bulb when it is partially developed. S. 
grandiflora should be suspended from the 
rafters at a distance of about a foot from 
the roof-glass. Large quantities of water 
are not needed at any time, but throughout 
the growing period the roots must be kept 
moist. If the watering is done carefully 
the compost will remain in good condition 
for several years, and the plants will keep 
in good health. 

Hybrids. —The brilliant colour of S. 
grandiflora attracted the hybridist, and 
now we have a series of beautiful hybrids 
which possess not only much of the colour 
of the Sophronitis, but the size and habit 
of the Cattlcya. The first hybrid was 
Sophro-Cattlcya Batemaniana, raised from 



0 acid mm varicosum . 


sand, and clean Sphagnum Moss do well 
for compost, and it is very important that 
this is seen to at least once in two years, 
for if the roots have not plenty of fresh, 
sweet material to take to, they cannot 
carry the requisite nutriment to the bulbs. 
There is no need to repot or re-basket,, for 
until the plants grow out of these the new T 
compost may be given in the form of sur¬ 
face dressings when the plants are begin¬ 
ning to grow. When it becomes necessary 
to repot, let it be done thoroughly, clearing 
away every bit of spent compost and dead 
roots without disturbing any chance ones 
that may be clinging to pieces of charcoal 
or crocks in the old compost. Trivial ns 
these bits of roots seem, they help mater¬ 
ially to re-establish the plants. Keep the 
base of the plant an inch or more above 
the rim of the jot or basket, afford 
thorough drainage, and make the new 
material very firm. The best place to 
grow O. varicosum in is a light and airy 
position In the coolest part of the Cattleya- 
housc, suspending it from the roof if con¬ 
venient In order to ensure the light reach¬ 
ing every part of the plant. The roots 
must be well watered^ long as they and 
the growth an- *<0^ 


3 feet to 5 feet long. This fine Oneidium 
will thrive either in the cool or interme¬ 
diate house. Annual repotting is not ad¬ 
vised, but when necessary it should be 
done directly the new growth begins to 
root, the best soil being Osmunda fibre, 
broken leaves, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts. 


SOPIIRONITIS GRANDIFLORA. 
The species of Sophronitis are few in num¬ 
ber, S. grandiflora being undoubtedly the 
best of the genus. It flowered for the first 
time in October, 1811. The plants were 
collected on the Organ Mountains, where 
the «i>eeles is said to be abundant. The 
flowering season of S. grandiflora is from 
November to February, but. fortunately 
for the hybridist, occasional flowers ap¬ 
pear at other seasons of the year. The 
blooms are of a brilliant scarlet, each 
inches to 2 inches in diameter, and some¬ 
what flat, the plant, as a whole, being 
small and of a dwarf clustered habit. 
During the growing period the plants 
should be placed in the intermediate-house 
or where the minimum temperature is 
about GO degs. Falir, but when the tiny 
pseudo-bulbs are completed the warmest 


S. grandiflora and C. intermedia, and 
flowered for the first time in 18SG, when it 
caused great interest in the Orchid world. 
Many, in fact, disputed the correctness of 
the recorded pa rentage. Since then a 
large number has been raised, and the 
Sophronitis has been successfully crossed 
with Cattleya, Laplia, Ladio-Cattleya, and 
Epidendrum, the best being those derived 
from Cattleya Dowiana. This group of 
Orchids is worthy of consideration, while 
there is nothing really difficult regarding 
their successful cultivation. A warm 
intermediate temperature, such as the cool 
end of the Cattleya-house, suits them ad¬ 
mirably, but they need a little more shade 
than the other occupants of this division. 
Large receptacles are not required, and 
they should be arranged fairly near the 
roof-glass. They never really rest, and, 
for this reason, must be kept more or less 
moist, according to the growth they are 
making and the season of the year. The 
best time for repotting is late in the spring 
or whenever new roots are formed, for 
with hybrids we have to study each in¬ 
dividual plant and treat it accordinglv. 

Original fro m T ^ B 
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IJIDOOR PLANTS. 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS—AUTUMN PROPAGATION. 


The popularity of these Is beyond question, 
for “wherever a greenhouse is, it is but 
seldom one finds they do not occupy some 
of the space, while in large gardens there 
are but few flowering subjects nowadays 
considered Important enough to merR 
houses to themselves like this race of car¬ 
nations. In such cases proper convenience 
usually exists for propagation in spring. 
Itut there are many who cannot spare the 
space for this, through the necessity for 
raising other plants, and for these the fol¬ 
lowing notes may be useful. 

Although here we propagate during the 
early months of the year, we are handi¬ 
capped by the excessive dullness of average 
winters, owing to the smoke-laden atmo¬ 
sphere, which is more than usually heavy 
in this steel-manufacturing district. To 
overcome this, early autumn projmgation is 
resorted to, with the desired result, owing 
to the cuttings being extra strong through 
being grown under the influence of a maxi¬ 


mum of daylight. 

The requirements for rooting at about 
the end of September are of the simplest, 
sandy soil and a cold frame being all that 
are necessary, owing to the atmosphere 
being usually cool and moist, and all in 
favour of quick rooting. The cuttings are 
selected with a heel if possible, a few of 
the lower leaves are stripped off, and they 
are inserted firmly in the soil, two inches 
apart. Water is given through a fine rose 
to settle the soil about them, and until root 
action commences the lights are kept 
closed, and shading used should the sun 
happen to be very powerful. When rooted, 
which is in about a month or so, air is 
gradually admitted, and throughout tlie 
winter they are kept as hardy as possible 
by free ventilation. With the turn of the 
year two courses are oi>en to the grower, 
either to grow them in pots throughout, or 
Plant them out and lift in the following 
September and i>ot into their flowering- 
pots. I practise both, although the former 
method has the advantage where flowers 
are required from October onward, ns in 
the latter case not many good blooms are 
obtainable before March. After then, if 
one were to choose between the two 
methods, I prefer those planted out, for 
they are much stronger, more bushy, and 
dwarfer, while the blooms are practically 
as good as on the pot-grown plants. 
Against this labour must be reckoned, for 
in these days It counts. 


Plants under glass need two shifts J 
most cases after the first potting, whi 
daily attention is necessary throughou 
Including shading, stopping the growth 
ami keeping insect pests in check. Wit 
Planting out, which Is done in Apri 


watering, with the free use of the Dutch 
hoe among the plants, is the chief detail. 
One stopping of the growth in this case is 
sufficient for most varieties, as it will be 
found that if, say, five or six pairs of 
leaves remain after pinching out the lead 
of each young plant, as many shoots will 
develop, and these, unlike those grown 
under glass, where the lending ones gener¬ 
ally leave the rest and run to flower unless 
a second pinching takes place, will usually 
all grow and keep together during the time 
they are in the open, and only in rare 
cases is a second pinching necessary. 
Insect peste must, of course, be kept in 
check, but they never attack outdoor plants 
in the same number and variety as they do 
those indoors. Ry September strong 
dwarf plants ready for lifting are ob¬ 
tained, and in most cases they^will require 
fi-inch or 7-inch pots. These are well 
drained, and a compost consisting of good 
yellow fibrous loam, wood-ashes, lime- 
rubble, and a little bone-meal and soot 
used. Care is taken to disturb the roots 
as little as possible, and potting is done 
firmly. The wire Carnation supports are 
a boon to all growers, for they are neat as 
well as effective and labour-saving. After 
lotting, the soil is well watered and the 
pots are stood out of the reach of all sun¬ 
shine for a few’ days, in order to give the 
plants as little check as possible. When 
taken indoors they are fumigated, and 
throughout the winter they are kept 
steadily growing in a cool,* airy atmo¬ 
sphere, the temperature seldom rising 
above 48 dogs, in the absence of sunheat. 
Under such conditions it naturally follows 
that the soil in the pots does not dry very 
quickly, consequently the greatest care is 
taken in watering, never giving water until 
the roots are well on the dry side. Flow’er- 
buds begin to push up in November, and 
early in March they begin to show colour, 
at which time light feeding begins, and is 
continued throughout the summer. 

Among varieties that do w’ell under this 
treatment are Raroness de Rrienen, 
Gorgeous, Snowstorm, Pink Perfection, 
Mary Allwood, Triumph, and the still 
popular Rritannia. Carola is rather shy 
of outdoor treatment, but I attribute this 
not to its constitution, but to the climate. 

Rotherham. F. j # 

GLOXINIAS AFTER FLOWERING. 

Although Gloxinias may be treated almost 
as annuals it is not necessary nor, indeed, 
is it alw’ays convenient to raise fresh 
plants every year from seed. Therefore it 
becomes necessary to consider the best way 
by which the corms may be saved for 
future use after flowering is completed. 
When blooming ceases, for a period growth 
continues, and during this time the usual 
amount of moisture must be given. As 
soon as the older foliage gives indication 


of ripening the supply of water may lie 
gradually decreased, and if this lx? can*, 
fully done the leaves w’ill fall off naturally 
When all have fallen let watering cease 
entirely, and if it is convenient to winter 
the corms in the pots in w’hicli they were 
growm these may be laid on their sides 
under the stage of a greenhouse, the tem¬ 
perature of which will not fall under 
50 degs. Should the pots be required for 
other purposes let the corms be shaken 
out, placed in boxes, and covered with 
Cocoa-fibre in a similar temperature. Too 
much dryness must be avoided, and too 
much damp is equally objectionable, so 
from time to time during their dormant 
period the bulbs ought to be Inspected and 
any excess in either way rectified. Early 
in spring the corms can be laid out thinly 
on a bed of Cocoa-fibre in a brisk heat, and 
when growth is observed they may be 
potted up—the earliest first—into pots, 
slightly smaller in the first instance than 
those in which they bloomed during the 
preceding year. 

Few plants are so susceptible to a chill, 
or so easily affected by it, as Gloxinias 
and it is sound practice to attend to potting 
and repotting in the house in which they 
are growing. Even a brief sojourn in a 
draughty and indicated pot ting-shed may 
cripple the plants for the rest of the 
season, as some of us, to our cost, hare 
learned. - A Scottish Gardeneb. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Urceooharis Clibranl.— This interesting 
bulbous plant of hybrid origin appears to 
be much less frequently met with than it 
w’as some years ago. It must be nearly 
thirty years since it was first shown by 
tlie raisers, Messrs. ClibraD, of Altrincham. 
It was obtained from Euchnris amasonici. 
fertilised with the pollen of Ureeolina 
aurea, or pendula as it is often called. As 
with the name, the flowers are a compound 
of its tw’o parents. While, like the 
Euchnris, the blossoms are wfliite, they are 
in shape more suggestive of those of the 
Ureeolina. When first distributed It was 
soon represented in many gardens, but, m 
above stated, it seems to be disappearing 
It used to be very amenable to cultivation, 
and, like the Eucharis, its flow’ering period 
was not limited to any imrticulnr season of 
the year, though the blossoms were gener 
ally produced during the summer. Its 
other parent, Ureeolina aurea, flowers in 
the autumn, and very attractivc T it is when 
in that stage. It is a native of Peru. This 
Ureeolina has leaves like those of a simll 
Euchnris, and bears its flowers in umbels 
They are of a rich goMen-yellow colour 
with a greenish tinge at the mouth, and 
are susi>ended by slender pedicels.—W. T. 

Azaleas.— I could not help contrasting 
the difference in tw’o gardens between two 
batches of Azaleas. In the one case growth 
had finished before the plants had been 
placed out of doors, and then a bed of tine 
ashes had been prepared for them in which 
the iK)ts had been partly plunged and each 
stood clear of the other. The position, too, 
had been studied, for it w\as one where no 
sun reached it in the afternoon. As a re¬ 
sult of this care the plants were In perfect 
health, and the consideration of partly 
plunging them kept the roots cool and 
moist. In the other garden the plants had 
been removed to the open much too early: 
they were exposed to fierce sun, were dried 
up, and altogether they looked in a poor 
way, promising very little in the way of 
flowers next spring. There is no doubt 
that to have the finest show of blossoms 
Azaleas must have the best of attention in 
summer, the .period when buds are forming. 
—Townsman. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TULIP BOUTON D OR. 

Of late years a strong 1 appreciation lias 
arisen for Tulips of a self colour as op¬ 
posed to the striped kinds, one of the most 
effective of all the late kinds being Bouton 
d’or or Buttercup which we figure to-day. 
Its golden buds and blossoms are very 


seen this Tulip doing well in a heavy soil 
in a half shady place, in such a position 
the blooms lasting well into June. To 
beautify the garden in May one must grow 
the best of the self-coloured Tulips, both 
si>ecies and varieties, and the time is now 
with us when they may be planted. 


Late flowering Tulip Bouton d Or. 


strong and pure in colour with jet-black 
anthers inside the cup-like j»erinnth seg¬ 
ments. S > far as we know the origin of this 
handsome Tulip is unknown, but maybe 
some of our Dutch growers may enlighten 
11 s as to this. Bouton d’or Increases very 
rapidly by offsets, more especially if the 
bulbs are taken up, 
ready for planting i' 


p/ffild cleaned In July 

iVfoigK ^e ve 


SOME BULBS FOR NATURALISING. 
When the outdoor garden provides little 
more to look upon than bare shrubberies 
and brown Grass, the smallest flowers that 
appear to break this monotony are greeted 
with considerable warmth. In large gar-1 
dens there is generally some expanse of ( 
woodland, and in these days probably more ( 
unmown Grass than ever before. This can 


be robbed of its winter dullness quite early 
in the year at very little exi>ense and 
trouble, while smaller gardens may be 
brightened up considerably and afford 
much pleasure, as the effect can mostly be 
seen from the windows. 

Amongst our earliest flowers, who does 
not welcome the Winter Aconite in 
January, ahd where is there anything that 
requires less attention, for, once estab¬ 
lished, it increases freely and does not 
mind being planted under the forest giants 
and in the poorest of soil? Yet it is from 
finch bulbs that we can gain considerable 
pleasure when winter is at its worst. 
Everyone likes Snowdrops, and they are 
not much behind the foregoing in Opening 
their first flowers. Scilla sibirica, with its 
bright blue flow’ers, mingles well with the 
double Snowdrop, and no prettier flowers 
can grace the woodland walk in February. 
Chionodoxa, or Glory of the Snow, is 
another brilliant little blue and white 
flower that grows well in the better soil of 
the shrubbery. Crocuses are in great 
favour, for they have been improved much 
of late years. In shades of white, yellow, 
and blue, they present a striking picture 
in the April sunshine. In Grass or in 
woodland they are quite at home, but to 
see them at their best they ought to be 
planted in bold drifts. Allium neapoll- 
tanum, with its graceful spikes of white 
flowers, is worthy of a place, while a colony 
of the Grape Hyacinth, in the variety 
Heavenly Blue, is a sight not to be for¬ 
gotten in May. 

Coming to Daffodils, we have, in the less 
expensive kinds, valuable material for cut¬ 
ting, as well as outdoor effect. Such large- 
cupped varieties as Golden Spur, Ilors- 
fleldi, and princeps will alwaye be liked 
for their earliness and good form. The 
doHble yellow Telamonius plenus is attrac¬ 
tive and should be given a sheltered situa¬ 
tion, as it cannot stand strong wind on 
account of ihe weight of the large blooms. 
The smaller kinds of Narcissi, such as N. 
nanus, N. minor, and N. cyclamineus, we 
must not overlook. The iucomparabilis. 
or medium-cupped varieties, are a grace¬ 
ful type of Narcissi, never seen to more 
advantage than when their long-stemmed 
flowers are waving above the Grass in early 
spring. N. Barri conspicuus and Sir Wat- 
kin are mire to please. The Pheasant’s 
Eye is, jierhaps, the most i>opulnr of all 
for extensive planting, for none are 
prettier or more esteemed for their fra¬ 
grance. 

Tulips are looked upon mainly from a 
bedding point of view, but they are, none 
the less, suitable for planting in a less 
formal manner. The Darwin section is 
particularly effective in the herbaceous 
border and shrubbery In May, when most 
other .spring flowers are past their be«t. 
They are remarkably handsome when in 
bloom, being the giants of the Tulip race. 
Choice varieties include Clara Butt, Pride 
of Haarlem, Flambeau, and Hecla. The 
Cottage Tulips are very showy, and come 
in a little earlier than the Darwins. The 
Dutch kinds are the earliest to bloom, and 
deserve to be liberally planted. There is a 
large number of showy varieties, and 
amongst I hem Keizerskroon is one of the 
best. Others include Vermilion Brilliant, 
Yellow Prince, Rose Luisante, and White 
Queen. Where these? bullus are to bo 
planted to remain any length of time they 
ought to be covered with at least <» inches 
of soil, or even more where it is very light, 
for they delight in being kept cool at the 
roots. 

In regard to soil preparation, all the 
above-mentioned bulbs ought to have a 
well-dug station. Manure, if it is to be 
used at all, should pot be .allowed to come 
into immediate - contact with any of them, 
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but good will result froiti lightening heavy 
soils with leaf-mould and sand. When 
planting in Grass it is labour well spent if 
the sod is removed and the soil broken up 
a foot deep. When naturalising bulbs 
avoid all formality, and picture, if possi¬ 
ble, the effect desired In spring. Nature 
knows no set schemes and has no use for 
fixed plans, she scatters her seeds in a 
haphazard fashion, but nearly always with 
a result worthy the attempt to copy. There 
must Ik? an outline to every drift and 
colony, but a few stray.bulbs In the vicinity 
give a touch of Nature to the whole 
scheme. Plant as.early as jtossible in 
autumn, and, if in Grass, where it need 
not be mown till the end of June, so as to 
avoid any check to the bulbs through 
premature removal of the foliage. 

- ■ _ F. J. T. 

EVERLASTING PEAS. 

Whoever purchases Everlasting Tea roots 
makes a good, investment, my experience 
being that given fairly good.conditions the 
limit of llieir life can hardly be fixed. Not 
that they need good culture, for they will 
live and bloom well under conditions very 
unfavourable to hardy plants generally. 
For years I had a plant of the widte 
variety at.the foot of old-established Ivy, 
and tha-t plant bloomed fairly well every 
year and would, I believe, have been there 
now but for an accidental chop with the 
spade. It must be twenty years ago that 
l, not having a place for them, stuck in 
rooks as I thought temporarily at the foot 
of an old hedge. They are there now doing 
well, furnishing me with cut bloom and 
will, I am convinced, be there in twenty 
years’ time if not injured. A hardy plant 
with such powers of endurance i.«? very pre¬ 
cious, and I have often thought that if 
hybridisers had bestowed a portion of their 
labour on the permanent kinds and not 
<juite so much on the annual sjjecies, 
w hich needs much care, our gardens would 
he the richer. 

I have often wondered.bow these Ever¬ 
lasting Peas would flourish in the old 
hedgerow® that are so common In some 
parts of the southern districts, and their 
vigorous nature should enable them to 
hold their own in the woodland. In the 
garden they have to be trained in a more 
or less formal manner, which is foreign to 
their nature. Rambling freely over 
bushes, they have a more natural appear¬ 
ance and look much happier than when 
trained to stakes. I have this season 
much admired a plant which happened to 
be so placed that it rambled at its own 
sweet will, and was covered with bold 
spikes of bloom from the ground upwards. 
I believe that this unrestricted growth 
lengthens the blooming season simply be¬ 
cause it is In accordance with the nature 
of the plant. If this Pea is to be estab¬ 
lished in the above-mentioned way, strong 
roots must be used so that it is able to 
hold its own from the beginning. Small 
plants would be choked by a superior vege¬ 
tation before they could get a good grip 
of the soil. 

The illustration of Lathy run grandl- 
florus w hich appeared in Gardening, April 
20t,h, 3918,, p. 183, showed that this species 
under certain conditions is a fine thing 
but I must confess that I have never been 
able to produce that form. With me it 
grow® and extends with much freedom, 
but the amount of bloom produced is not 
nearly enough to render the plant effective, 
and it is In this condition that I have seen 
it in other gardens in this locality. It is 
one of the few hardy plants that I have 
felt bound to scrap. Is there, I wonder, 
a free-flowering variety, or is it a matter 
of soil? The soil—i^ere is light. Does it 

' Digitized by CjOOOlC 


give better results in holding ground? 
Lathyrus Drummond! is fsee-growi ng, and 
on account of the curious And very dis¬ 
tinct colour of the flowers, worthy of a 
place in any garden, but the flowers are 
so susceptible to heat and moisture that 
unless grown under certain conditions it Is 
apt to lie disappointing. Allowed to 
ramble over bushes and where the sun 
goes off by mid-day, or, better still, wiiere 
overhanging boughs afford some shelter, 
thJe Pea is charming. There is probably 
no hardy plant that has such hard seeds 
as this Pea, and one might easily mistake 
them for small pebbles. In my experience 
no success attends -sowing in spring, but I 
raised some hundreds of plants by sowing 
as soon as ripe and keeping I he pans in a 
cold frame. In this way ninety-five per 
cent, will germinate in early spring. 

J. Cornhill. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving 8tatice latlfolfa. — Will you 

kindly let me know In your “ Notes and 
Replies” in Gardening when the right 
time is for lifting and dividing plnuts of 
Statice latlfolia? I saw In your issue 
July 2fith (page 393) that if the plants 
grow very large and do not flower they 
should be divided. Mine have not flowered 
at all this year, but look very healthy and 
nice. I should like to know' If they ought 
to be lifted now.—C. L. 

[The best time to lift and divide this Is 
in the spring, when growth Is just be¬ 
ginning to move.] 

Clematis Jackmanl. —This makes a good 
show during August and September and is 
much in evidence In the suburbs of Lon¬ 
don. Doubtless the plant thrives and I® 
seen to better advantage when drained to 
a fence or pergola, yet in the majority of 
ease® noted the plant is nailed to a brick 
or stone wall, where'it flourishes and 
bloom® profusely. Although this variety 
will withstand fairly severe cutting back 
in spring it is usually found devoid of new* 
growth 4 feet or more from the base, 
whereas if it had been cut back to a pro¬ 
minent bud annually flowers would have 
been produced much lower down. I once 
planted a circular bed 8 feet across with 

Jackmani. It did well for a few j’gars 
and was much admired, but for some 
reason I could not fathom, one or two of 
the plants collapsed toward® midsummer 
each year and had to be cut away, thereby 
spoiling what should have been an attrac¬ 
tive bed. The plants were cut down to 
within a foot of the ground each spring 
and the new growths pegged down so ns to 
cover the surface, and then allowed to 
grow at will up some tall Pea-stick®, in¬ 
serted carefully between the plants. Estab¬ 
lished plants need a good mulch of rotten 
manure each spring and abundance of 
water at the root during periods of 
drought.— James Mayne, Eltham . 

Planting bulbs In Grass.— It Is too fre¬ 
quently the practice to plant bulb® in the 
Grass in groups or clumps of a dozen or so 
in one place. The result is generally very 
poor, and a broader and more natural 
grouping should be attempted. Where there 
are only a few bulbs to plant, this is, per¬ 
haps, not easily avoided, but with a hun¬ 
dred or more it Ls certainly much better to 
adopt tlie method followed by many ex¬ 
perts in planting such bulbs as Daffodils, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, Crocuses, etc., in the 
Grass. The bulbs are taken in tlie hand 
and scattered as if sowing seeds. They 
are then planted where they fall, with a 
few slight changes, perhap®, but few of 
these are necessary. The effect when the 
flowers appear is much more agreeable 
than if laid out In a more or less formal 


fashion. I know one large place where 
many thousands of Daffodils had been 
planted in groups by a former gardener. 
They were very tine, without a doubt, but 
the present gardener ha® been gradually 
lifting the bulbs and replanting them in 
this informal manner. No greater object- 
lesson could be given than studying the 
difference between those which have l**n 
replanted and those which still remain in 
their original grouping.— S. Mead. 

The Mitre-flower (Mitraria coecinea)- 
Tlie Urn-shaped flowers of this, borne 
during the late summer and early autumn 
month®, are particularly attractive. Tiny 
are each an inch or a little more in length, 
bright scarlet in colour, and lrang sus¬ 
pended by rather long pedicels. Th» 
Mitraria is a native of Chiloe. Like most 
Chilian plants, it thrives best where tbeiv 
Is a liberal amount of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture, such as in the south-west of this 
country and in Ireland, where these condi¬ 
tions prevail. In colder districts it needs 
the protection of a greenhouse. It may be 
treated as a pillar plant or trained in bush 
form with the aid of a few sticks. A mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, and sand will suit it 
well. It can be readily struck from cut¬ 
ting® of tlie young growing shoots in the 
spring or early summer.—W. TT. 

Funkia Sloboldl* —The Plantain Lily ap¬ 
pears quite at home in London gardens. 1 
have noted several nice specimens 2] fw*t 
acros® and which evidently had not been 
disturbed for some years. F. Siebokli 
makes very large beart-«haped leaves, bur 
the creamy-lilac flowers are few and fur 
between, probably owing to the want of 
nourishment, as the plants had formed a 
sort of mound, and wltti such a'wealth of 
foliage the greater portion of the rain is 
carried away from the root®, F. grandi* 
flora i® well known for its sweet-scented 
flowers, wiiicii are pure white and pro¬ 
duced freely if the plants are set in good 
well-drained soil having a sunny position. 
The last-named lends itself to pot culture, 
but good cultivation is essential, feeding 
the plants while making their growth, and 
dividing the crowns occasionally.—J. M. 

Tufted Pansies: Keeping old plants. 

Those who only grow a small number of 
Tufted Pansies sometimes omit to put in 
cuttings, and, on this account, fail to get 
good blossoms the following year. In addi¬ 
tion to this, it often happens that old plants 
suddenly die off in a spell of dry weather 
The reason for this Is not far to seek, and. 
as a rule, it may bo summed up in three 
words—“ lose of vitality.** Frames are 
very handy for wintering the cuttings, but 
absence of a frame should not prevent a 
trial of an open-air bed made up of leaf- 
mould and sand. If this can be arranged 
under the shelter of a wall in late Sep¬ 
tember the chances are that a good fow 
well-rooted cuttings will result next spring 
—Leahurst. 

Sweet Peas: Autumn sowing.— In the 

height of the Sweet Pea craze numbers of 
people who took up the culture of the 
popular annual were not content to sow 
seed in the open ground In spring, but those 
wlio had cold frames, and in particular 
those possessed of greenhouses, sowed seed 
In pot9 in the late autumn, thereby obtain¬ 
ing plants of fair size and well rooted. 
Whether thi9 practice is now in vogue as 
much as in the zenith of the Sweet Pea 
craze it is very doubtful, but the fact re¬ 
main® that if only a few pots or pans of 
seed are sown one may make a better start, 
and, of course, obtain a much longer dis¬ 
play of bloom. The time when such sow¬ 
ings may be made under glass is now — 
Woodbastwick. frem 
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THE TALLER RELLFLOWERS. 

Tjie Bellflowers differ widely in character, 
some dwarf, others of medium growth, 
and a few quite tall. The Bellflowers of 
taller growth vary in height from 2 feet 
to 5 feet, or even more. In planting they 
are best arranged in groups in the hack 
part of the herbaceous border, but some of 
the rarest and handsomest kinds might 
with advantage be treated as isolated 
s|K»cimens t either used in a border carpeted 
with smaller plants or by themselves on 
the lawn, or in the rock garden where it is 
desirable to produce a bold effect. 

C . csrandis (('. latiioba).—This is a dis¬ 
tinct perennial, which spreads so freely 
that by the third year a small plant will 
cover a circle 3 feet in diameter with a 
dense leafy carpet from which a dozen 
dr more flower-stems will develop in June 
and July to a height of 2 feet, or even 
more, the blooms, each fully 2 inches in 
diameter, densely arranged along the i 
flowering branch. It is a plant of some¬ 
what short duration in flower. 


enough. The plants will then flower the 
following season. 

C. PEitsici folia. —This handsome Bell¬ 
flower is sometimes found naturalised in 
woods in various parts of Great Britain, 
but the cultivated form is very much finer 
in all its parts. The flowers are borne in 
a loose raceme 2 feet to 3 feet high, and 
are excellent for cutting. Of this Cam¬ 
panula we have a great many varieties, 
as C. ]>. llore-plenrt with double flowers, 
C. p. alba, C. p. alba coronata, with semi¬ 
double flowers, O. p. alba fl.-pl., whose 
flowers are excellent for cutting. Of all 
: the Campanulas none can surpass the 
i following: — 

C. PERSICl FOLIA ALU A C.H ANDIFI.OR A.— 
This is the queen of Bellflowers, a truly 
noble plant fit for ‘growing as an isolated 
specimen in the rock garden or in grouiw 
In the border. The pure white flowers 
often measure 2£ inches across. It is ex¬ 
cellent for cutting, too, and second to no 
| other hardy perennial. 

C. pyramidalis is the giant among Cam¬ 
panulas, often attaining a height of 5 feet 


Hollyhocks. Those who could boast of a 
greenhouse made a speciality of some sub¬ 
ject like Petunia, Fuchsia, Pelargonium, 
the two latter often being grown to a huge 
size in 9-inch or 10-inch pots. Balsams in 
those days were thought much of, now they, 
are rarely seen, and seldom, if ever, so 
grandly grown as the Camellia-flowered 
Balsams of the early seventies. Verbenas 
were the special favourites of some whom 
I knew, and were mostly propagated from 
cuttings, often with difficulty, in keeping 
them through the winter. Few, indeed, 
to-day perpetuate from cutting,s, as they 
can now so easily be raised from seed sown 
in heat like other half-liardy annuals. 
Some of the old school of florists, more 
enterprising than the rest, were, however, 
not slow to recognise the value of plants 
raised from seed as a method of securing 
new varieties, as one old writer, evidently 
impressed with it, says in regard to seed 
sowing:— 

“The prize is worth aiming at, and 
for those who have time and patience 
the Verbena is a good subject, because 



Part of a group of Campanula lactiflora. 


C. lactiflora (here figured), also known 
as C. celtidifolia, is a native of the 
(’aucasus and Siberia, and attains in our 
gardens a height varying from 2J feet to 

feet. It is a first-class border perennial, 
with pale blue flowers arranged in loose 
jmnicies, and blooms from July to Sep¬ 
tember. 

C. latifolja. —This is a stately native 
species, growing 3 feet or 4 feet high, with 
large blue or white flowers. The flowers 
have large leafy bracts, which give the 
whole raceme a very leafy appearance. 
The leaves are large, many being quite 
<*» inches long, covered with soft hairs. 
Fine varieties are C. latifolia eriocarpa, 
C. 1. macrantha, and C. 1. macrantha alba. 
All are excellent border plants. 

C. Medium. —This is our old familiar 
friend the Canterbury Bell, so well known 
to everyone as to need no further descrip¬ 
tion. There are several double and semi¬ 
double forms, but as the plant is only 
biennial it is necessary to keep up a fresh 
supply of young plants, which is easily 
managed, by sowing pots or pans in 
early spring and placing my. wltfi for*ng 


to 7 feet. Young plants give the finest 
flowers, and it is therefore best treated 
as a biennial. Though somewhat stiff in 
appearance it is an excellent border plant, 
and also well suited for growing in pots 
for the decoration of verandahs, conserva¬ 
tories, etc. There are several shades of 
colour, from pure white to blue. The 
flowers are densely crowded in long pyra¬ 
midal spikes. The plant prefers a slightly 
shaded position to one* fully exposed. 

A. G. 


SOME OLD FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

A few weeks ago, in writing on Tansies, 
“ F. J. F.” (p. 477) says that “as the old 
florists have died out and remain only as 
memories, the cult of their particular 
flowers has died with them, and they have 
no successors.” This, I fear, is only too 
true, and to be regretted. Not only have 
Tansies to a large extent dropped out of 
favour, but other things are not special¬ 
ised as in the days of the old florists. 1 
remember when I was a lad how Toly- 
anthuses and Auriculas were grown by 
working men, as were also Dahlias and 


new varieties possessing qualities of 
real excellence are always in demand, 
and a man who has added but one new 
and good flower to our collections has 
not lived in vain.” 

The IVntstemon is another of the plants 
which the old florists grew well, and I 
have more hope of this being given its 
rightful place. 

Turning to indoor plants again, I would 
not forget the Cineraria that once had a 
large following when propagation was 
effected by means of offsets. But “ the old 
order changeth, giving place to new,” and 
while we regret in many ways the loss of 
specialists who made the subjects named 
a life study, we must acknowledge that we 
have compensations in other channels 
which our forefathers did not see. In this 
connection I may instance the rise and 
progress of the Chrysanthemum, the Rose, 
and Sweet Tea. Who knows in the near 
future there may not be a “ swing of the 
pendulum,” and we shall again see the sub¬ 
jects mentioned, along with the Pink, 
given a more prominent .place in our 
gardens? Leaiiurst. 
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TREES AflD SHRUBS. 


THE LILAC'S (Syringa). 

Tiie Lilacs arc general favourites, and 
there are few gardens, except those of very 
limited area, that do not include them 
amongst other shrubs. They are de¬ 
servedly popular, for they do not give 
much trouble, grow well almost anywhere 
where the soil is loamy in character, and 
usually flower freely, the blooms being 
both attractive and fragrant. Moreover, 
they bloom at a time of year when the 
garden is at its best and the flowers have 
a beautiful setting of fresh green foliage 
on every hand. In addition to the common 
Lilac and its varieties and hybrids there 
are other species of Syringa that well de¬ 
serve attention and are less well known, 
therefore in the following notes they are 
included as well as the better-known 
subjects. 

In the cultivation of Lilacs there are .1 
few points to be borne in mind. Firstly, 
secure plants on their own roots. Varie¬ 
ties and hybrids are often grafted upon 
stocks of the ordinary Syringa vulgaris, 
and such plants are often a source of 
trouble by reason of the many suckers 
springing from the roots. These, if not 
removed, seriously weaken the plant, and 
may even outgrow it, whereas in the case 
of plants on their own roots, if suckers are 
produced the growths are similar to those 
of the rest of the plant. Secondly, 
although Lilacs will succeed in soil of in¬ 
ferior quality, the best results can only be 
expected when the ground is good, rich 
loam being the most suitable. Pruning 
should take the form of thinning out weak 
wood, particularly from the inner parts cf 
the bushes, and the removal of suckers 
from the base of the plants. When hushes 
are becoming too large for their positions 
they can be cut back to the old wood with 
contidence of new shoots appearing. 
Wounds must, however, be dressed over 
with tar to protect them from fungus 
spores. Another point worthy of con¬ 
sideration is the application of manure- 
water to plants during the growing season 
and surface-dressing the ground above the 
roots with well-decayed manure, for they 
are rank feeding shrubs. Propagation of 
species is usually by seeds and of varieties 
by layering or by cuttings. 

The various species are divided'into two 
groups. In one group the flowers resemble 
those of the common Lilac. In the other 
group the flowers more closely resemble 
those of the Privet, hut are in larger in¬ 
florescences. The type of this group may 
be taken as Syringa japouica. 

S. vulgaris is the best-known bush in 
the first group. It is a native of Eastern 
Europe and has been in cultivation since 
151)7. As a rule, it is represented by bushes 
up to 20 feet high, although it may exceed 
that height, whilst it sometimes develop 
with a short, stout trunk and a large head. 
Even with type plants there is some con¬ 
siderable variation in the size and shaiie 
of the inflorescences, and also in the colour 
of the flowers, whilst in the varieties and 
hybrids the difference is more marked. Of 
a very large number of garden Lilacs the 
following are worthy examples .-—tfi/ip/e- 
fl o we red. — Alba grandiflora, Marie Legrayo, 
and Noisettiann, white; Aline Marqueris, 
reddish-purple; Charles X., rosy-purple; 
Mine. Kreuter, bright rose; Pasteur, 
claret-coloured; Philemon, dark red; 
Princess Marie, pale lilac; Souvenir de L. 
Spatli, dark crimson. Double-flowered.— 
Alphonse LavalI(*o, bright rose; Charles 
.Toly, dark red;Jif. Masters, Iliae; Mme. 

v*d T CW(® ? ’ white; 


j Michael Buchner and President Carnot, 
lilac. 

i S. persica, the well-known Persian 
' Lilac, is a dwnrfcr bush than S. vulgaris, 
i and well fitted either for large or small 
' gardens. Growing from 3 feet to 5 feet 
high, it forms a dense bush furnished with 
j long, slender branches which bear elegant 
; panicles of very fragrant lilac flowers 
j freely in May. There is a variety alba 
with white flowers and another, laciniata, 
with cut leaves. All blossom freely from 
the time they are a few inches high. 

S. ciiiNE.vsis, the Rouen Lilac, Is a 
hybrid between S. persiea and S. vulgaris, 
and is Intermediate between the two, its 
height being 12 feet to 15 feet with the 
more slender branches of the Persian 
; Lilac. It is very l'ree-flowering and the 
blooms are deliciously fragrant. When 
well established it is one of the. most 
beautiful of all Lilacs and rarely fails to 
blossom well. 

S. Emodi, from .the Himalaya, is some¬ 
times called the Himalayan Lilac. It is a 
very vigorous bush, often IS feet high. 
The leaves are dark green above and 
silvery beneath. The flowers, in good- 
1 sized, erect panicles, are borne in June, 
and are creamy-white with a purplish 
tinge. They are not, however, fragrant. 

! S. vii.losa is closely allied to S. Emodi, 

' and was at one time called S. Emodi var. 

■ rosea. It is, however, distinct in its 
i longer and larger inflorescences of rosy- 
: lilac flowers. The panicles average about 
! 0 inches in length, the finest being fully 
IS inches long. It is a native of Northern 
China and is not very common in this 
country, although introduced about ISS5. 

1 It grows at least 10 feet or 12 feet high, 

1 and will probably attain a greater height. 
The flowers are not fragrant. 

S. pubescicxs, also a native of N. China, 
is a bush 15 feel high in its native country, 
but is not a satisfactory subject here, for 
although hardy eo far as winter frost is 
concerned, it suffers a good deal from cold 
! winds and frost in spring, and its young 
j shoots and flower-buds dre almost always 
I crippled. The flowers are fragrant and 
! white or lilac in colour. 

S. Juliax.e was introduced from China 
in 1000. It is a slender-branched bush 
4 feet or 5 foot high, with downy young 
bark, and bears small panicles of fragrant 
lilac flowers during late May and June. 

S. orlata, also from China, grows at 
least 10 feet high and produces lilac flowers 
in moderate-sized panicles in May. It, 
however, begins to grow very early in tlie 
year, and more often than not both young 
shoots and flowers are seriously injured by 
late frosts. A closely allied but really 
more satisfactory shrub is S. affinis, which 
! blossoms with greater regularity during 
; late April or early May. It bears faiv- 
sized panicles of white or lilac fragrant 
flowers. 

S. pi xx atifolia is more interesting than 
beautiful on account of its pinnate leaves. 
The white, lilac-tinted flowers are borne 
in small panicles in May. 

S. japoxica is a representative of the 
group bearing Privet-like flowers. In 
Japan it forms a small tree 30 feet high; 
here it is usually a bush. The creamy- 
white flowers are borne in large, graceful 
panicles in June, and are not fragrant. 
Unfortunately, it is sometimes injured by 
late frosts. An allied plant is found in S. 
amurensis, which is decidedly inferior in 
every way. 

S. pekinensis also belongs to the Privet- 
like or llgustrina group. It is a small 


tree 20 feet high, with good-«ized panicte 
of creamy-white flowers. Like the others, 
young shoots and flowers are sometimes in¬ 
jured by late frosts. The variety 
is a graceful tree with weeping branches. 

__ D. 

SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING 
HEATHS. 

The hardy Heaths are easily divided into 
two large groups by reason of their time 
of flowering, one group being at its best 
during winter nnd spring and the other 
during summer and autumn. The latter 
group is made up of species of three di>- 
| tinct genera—Erica, Calluna, and Datwr- 
j cia—the first one including the true 
Heaths, the second the Ling, and the thirl 
the Connemara or St. Daboeoc’s Heath. 
All require similar treatment, thriving on 
any land where lime Is not prominent, but 
plentiful on ]>eaty soils, particularly when 
: the i>ent is well drained and mixed with 
| sand. The majority are wild in various 
| parts of the British Isles, and are excel 
j lent for planting in large, informal masses 
in the wilder parts of the garden or park, 
whilst they are also suitable for beds in 
prominent positions on lawns. They are. 
however, seen to the greatest advance 
when growing nat urally among more or less 
wild surroundings, with irregular track¬ 
in' which one may visit each species or 
variety. Where the ground is suitable for 
Ilealhs there Is no need to make elabocib 
preparations before starting a plantation. 
Simply remove all coarse weeds and di: 
t lie ground over a good spit dee^. . Then 
place the planks 12 inches to IS. Inch* 
apart, and allow them to grow unchecked 
except for the removal of the ©M flower 
heads, which benefits the plants.' Heath* 
in quantity can be procured by sowing 
seeds in spring or by inserting cuttings in 
July beneath hand lights or In do*- 
frames. They are sometimes propagated 
by layers, but seeds or cuttings form the 
be-st and cleanest plants. Of the' nume¬ 
rous plants available for the summer and 
autumn Heath garden the following nr- 1 
valuable.: — 

Erica ctmaris, a low-growing shrub, 
with long, slender, straggling branclitw 
from which the flower-heads appear on 
erect branchlets. The flowers are bridr 
rosy-red, and rather large. It is wild in 
many piarts of the South-West of En; 
land and Ireland. The variety E. 0 . 
Maweana Is a much finer pdant than tho 
type. Of erect habit, It grows 12 Inches tr 
18 inches high, and produces bright m 
flowers in conspicuous clusters iu Jul 
and again In November. It Is an excelled 
plant for colour effect when grown in 
large masses. 

E. cixerea, the Scotch or Grey Heath, 
is met with on hills, commons, and miv-r 
all over the country. It grows C inchest' 
18 Inches high, forming wide-spreadin: 
masses, bearing a profusion of bright, rod 
dish-purple flowers from July to Septem¬ 
ber. It is often associated with Cal hi mi 
vulgaris and Ulex Gallii, the three plants 
rosjxmsible for wonderful colour olToC>. 
E. einerea has produced a number of 
varieties, which vary a good deal in tli.* 
colour of the flowers. They are all very 
beautiful, but less vigorous than the type- 

E. multiflora.— This Heath is a native 
of S. Europe, and is most closely allied ^ 
the Cornish Heath (E. vagnns). from 
which It differs in some minor botanic! 
details. The rose-coloured flowers sur 
round the ends of the shoots in Severn 
her and October. The true plant Is rare 
In gardens. 

E. stricta is an erect bush often 2 foot 
to 3 feet high,, but sometimes 8 feet high- 
It is found in the Mediterranean regto Q 
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and lias been in cultivation since 17G5. As 
a rule, the blooms commence to open in 
June, and flowering continues until 
August. The flowers are rose-coloured 
and borne with considerable freedom. 

E. Tltralix, the cross-leaved Heath, is 
common In many parts of the country. It 
is recognised by its woolly stems and by 
its whorls of four leaves forming a cross. 
The pink or sometimes white flowers are 
borne in terminal clusters during summer 
and autumn. E. Williamsi, E. Maekayi, 
and E. Stuart! are closely allied plants. 

E. v.voaxs, the Cornish Heath, is very 
conspicuous in Cornwall about the Lizard 
Point, where it covers many acres of 
ground with growth 12 inches to 24 inches 
deep. Tire flowers, produced from the leaf , 
axils on the upper parts of the shoots, | 
each shoot forming an inflorescence 0 
inches to 8 inches long, are pinkish-purple, 
and open between July and October. In 
the varieties E. v. grandiflora and E. v. 
rubra the flowers are more richly 
coloured, and borne even more freely than 
in the type. There is also a white 
variety. 


shade ,* tenuis, with purple flowers ; aurea 
and cuprea, with gold and coppery foliage 
reflectively ; and Foxi, minima, and 
pygmiea, of dwarf habit. 

St. Dabceoc’s Heath (Dnbceeia poli- 
folia) is a handsome plant, wdtli a very long 
flowering period, for it begins to bloom in 
May and continues until October. It is a 
native of West Europe, including Ireland, 
and grows 1 foot to 2 feet high, bearing 
erect racemes of nodding-, urn-shaped, 
rosy-purple flowers. There are forms 
with red flowers, others with white blos¬ 
soms, and others, again, which bear red 
and white or striped flowers on the same 
Inflorescence. It is a very useful and 
free-flowering Heath, and one that can be 
depended upon to blossom well every year. 

D. 


STYRAX JAPONICUM. 

Of the few species of Sty rax which may 
be grown in this country, S. japonicum is 
the most suitable for general use. A 
native of China and Japan, it has been in 


Here it is known as a large bush or as a 
small tree 20 feet to 30 feet high, and in 
places where it succeeds it is regarded as 
one of the most attractive evergreens that 
can be grown. It bears some resemblance 
in the size and outline of the leaves to the 
ordinary Holm or Evergreen Oak (Quereus 
Ilex), but the under-sprface of the leaves 
is golden. The fruits show it to be quite 
distinct from the Oaks, for the small. 
Sweet Chestnut-like seeds are enclosed in a 
spiny cup. They differ, however, from the 
fruits of the Sweet Chestnut in the fact 
thut-they do not ripen for fully twelve 
months after the flowers fade, those of the 
Sweet Chestnut ripening about four months 
after the flowers are over. In the milder 
parte of the British Isles it makes fairly 
rapid growth, but it is unsuitable for plant¬ 
ing in cold and exposed situations. Well- 
drained loamy soil of good quality is most 
suitable for its requirements, and it should 
be increased by seeds, which ripen freely 
on comparatively young trees. The seeds 
are sweet and edible, but much smaller 
than those of the Sweet Chestnut. 



Flowering shoots of Styrax japonicum. 


Calluna vulgaris, the Ling or common 
Heath, is a native plant found throughout 
the country, often covering large areas of 
ground. As a rule, it is met with from 
9 inches to 18 inches high, but there are 
forms of Moss-like character, and others 
that rise to a height ot 3 feet. The 
branches of the stronger-growing forms 
are utilised for thatch and for besoms, 
whilst a dye is sometimes obtained from 
the plant. Young shoots are eagerly 
eaten by grouse, and constitute an im¬ 
portant part of their food. The flowers 
are purplish-pink, and borne with great 
freedom from July to October. In many 
parts of the country hundreds of acres are 
ablaze with the flowers of this plant 
during that period, whole mountain-sides 
being covered w T ith its flowers. It varies 
a good deal in the colour of the flowers, as 
well as in stature, and there are forms 
with white and red blossoms. A few of 
the lx\st are alba minor, alba pilosa, alba 
Sorlei, alba tenella, and Hammondi, with 
white flowers ; Alro rtL crimson ; flore- 
pleuo, double flowe/s? of-yi d^j>| 


cultivation long enough for well-grown 
si)ecimeus to be found here and there. 
Though it attains a large size eventually, 
it is not infrequently met with as a bush a 
few feet high. Under both conditions 
bios so mo are borne freely; but they are 
shown to the best advantage on tall plants, 
therefore it is a good plan to keep the 
leading shoot tied up and the side branches 
shortened, to encourage height growth. It 
i.s increased by seeds, which ripen in this 
country. Light loamy soil is suitable, but 
it appreciates a little peat at planting-time. 
It is impatient of root disturbance, there¬ 
fore a permanent i>osition should be found 
for it while it is quite small, thus obviating 
further transplanting. A sunny position 
is desirable. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Golden-leaved Chestnut (Car- 
tanopsis chrysophylla),—This evergreen 
tree is a native of Oregon and California, 
where, under favourable conditions, it 
grow$ 100 feet high with a large trunk. 


Cypsophilas old plants.— A friend of 
mine desirous of adding to his stock of 
Gypsophila pcmiculata, informed me a 
short time ago of his intention to divide a 
root, some five or six years old. I advised 
him that it would pay him better to pro¬ 
cure a few young plants instead, as the 
risk was too great to attempt to remove a 
Gypsophila so old. The fact is that the 
roots of this handsome perennial are so 
brittle that it is well nigh impossible 1o 
lift them for division without breaking 
them, and if not spoiling their chances al¬ 
together, at least retarding their progress 
for a long time.— Derby. 

Keeping Poppies fresh.— I have just dis¬ 
covered a little hint regarding Poppies, 
which I find are very effective in table de¬ 
coration, the only drawback being that 
they fade and drop a few hours after 
being put in water. To counteract this 1 
cut the stalks, Immediately dip the ends 
into warm water, and then put them 
into the vase, after which they often last 
and appear fresh for two or three days.— 
I\ East, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Strawberries for forcing should now be 
rearranged <so that there may be a 
free circulation of air among them. 
To this end, arrange the rows a wider dis¬ 
tance apart, and have the plants in 
the rows far enough from each other 
so that the foliage does not touch. 
If the pots are standing on ashes or 
gravel, it is necessary, now they arc 
full of roots, to turn them round once 
weekly, to prevent the loots protruding 
through the crock-holes becoming attached 
to the material. Fur this reason boards 
or trellises are best to stand thorn upon, 
especially when a spell of wet weather 
occurs. Keep runners and weeds sup¬ 
pressed, and feed with liquid, or other¬ 
wise a I For cl a stimulant of some descrip¬ 
tion twice or thrice a week. An elf oat 
should be made to have 

Late-keeping Grapes finished, if not by 
the end of the present, certainly as early 
as possible in the succeeding month, other-* 
wise they will not, if required, keep well 
during the winter. The hot-water pipes 
should, therefore, lx> kept warm through 
the night, and in the daytime also, when 
dull and sunless, and a drier atmosphere 
in the house maintained. Ventilate in 
aecordaiK-e with climatic condition*), and 
leave a elvink of air on at both the top and 
front during the night. Cease supplying 
stimulants us soon as colouring heroines 
general, but a fiord liberal supplies oF 
clear tepid water when required. Give 

Seakale, and particularly Asparagus, a 
final dressing of artificial manure or salt. 
Fish guano is an excellent stimulant for 
either. Keep weeds under in regard to 
the Asparagus, and see that supports for 
preventing the tops becoming twisted and 
damaged by high winds are in a state of 
efficiency. 

Flower garden. —As the majority of 
M ichadmas Daisies will soon lie at their 
best, the plants should he looked over, ap¬ 
plying additional stakes or supports where 
necessary, to avert damage from rough 
winds. Maintain the surface of the .soil 
between the clumps in a neat condition In¬ 
frequent hoeing. Much the same may he 
said with re-speet to enrlv-flowering Chry¬ 
santhemums, which will soon bo making a 
fine display. Dahlias need looking to fre¬ 
quently to avoid damage being done by 
wind and rain. Cut back Lavender, where 
the bushes have become overgrown and 
straggling, as they will now quickly brcaK 
and make new growth. Younger examples 
should he clipped into shape. Annual at¬ 
tention in this direction keeps the hushes 
dwarf and compact. Hedges of this plant 
and also of Rosemary should also lx* 
clipped now. Bring the thinning out of 
old and tying in of the current season's 
growths of Rambler Roses on arches, 
pillars, and pergolas to a close. Hardy 
annuals for spring flowering, sueli as Lim- 
nanthes Dough,si, Saponnria ealabriea, 
Antirrhinums. Virginian Stock, Collin,sia 
bicolor, and the blue variety, C. b. enwulea, 
etc., mav row be sown. Propagate VioJns 
in sufficient numbers to meet future re¬ 
quirements, using frames nr a cold pit for 
the purpose. A good number of cuttings 
of Phloxes, Pentstemons, etc., should also 
he put in to come in for grouping, etc., in 
borders next .season, as young plants give 
by far the l>est results, especially the first 
named. C'uttimzs of Lavender and Rose¬ 
mary should also be inserted in lines 9 j 
inches to 12 inches apart in a border out- j 
side, making them firm with the dibber. | 
Tf preferred, the cuttings may be dibbled j 
in at once where the plants are required i 
for the making of groups or hedges, as ; 
this saves the trouble of transplanting ; 
later. Knipbofias are .now making a brave 
show, and afford a fine hit of colouring 
when, with the exception of Dahlias, there 
is somewhat of a[scarcity of hearers of this 
particular shadqf^ W. 

Digitized d 
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I SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders.— At this season 
' liaady flower borders are very blight, and, 
in order to prevent damage to the taller 
plants from the gales which arc* usually 
associated with late September, precau¬ 
tions in the way of strengthening or re¬ 
newing stakes and ties ought to be taken. 
Michaelmas Daisies now x begin to make 
their prese.:iee felt, and it is not unusual 
to observe a seedling or two which Jiave 
cm aped in the spring. In a general way, 
the.'O are of no value, and ought to bo 
marked for removal as soon as they pa.-s 
out of bloom. fciudi marking may be 
made by tying a piece of raiiia to tlie 
plant, this indicating that the plant is to 
be destroyed. The Kniphofias, yellow and 
reel, are coming on apace* and are espe¬ 
cially attractive at this season. The 
‘■pokers** are, apparently, highly appre¬ 
ciated by wasps, which throng the blooms, 
but for once in a way these pests are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. Holiauthuscs, 
Lupins, Gvpsophilas, Stu tiers, Montbre- 
tias, to name onJv a few subjects, assist 
ill making the closing display not the 
least attractive of the season. Should it 
be desirable to sow colonies of hardy an¬ 
nuals iu the bare parts of the borders, no 
time should lx* lost in attending to this. 
Ci/iJini.via bicolor, Convolvulus minor, 
Papaver umhrosum, Nomophila insiguis, 
and Godetias are well adapted for present 
sowing. 

Hardy fruit. —Ripening time, which has 
been to some extent delayed, now ap¬ 
proaches, and it is as well to look round 
wall trees every day—at least, when the* 
weather is dry. The crop of Poaches is 
very satisfactory, the fruits are of a good 
size, and fairly well coloured. Ex|x*rionre 
shows that for use iu September no 
variety is so dependable on a south , wall 
as Royal George. Stirling Castle does 
very well, but where Royal George suc¬ 
ceeds it is the better. In seme gardens 
this variety is addicted to mildew, but 
here wo do not suiter from that fungus. 
Dymond, too, is a good Peach, hut, should 
September Ik* sunless, or comparatively 
so, the fruits do net finish so well as they 
might do. Plums are, on the whole, quite 
an average crop, the outstanding failure 
being Coo’s Golden Drop, a variety which 
hitherto ha.s not failed in these gardens 
for almost twenty-five years. Apples, alike 
on walls and in orchard, are decidedly 
later than usual, and the fruits are not, 
individually, quite up to their usual size. 
Exception may be made in the ease of 
Warner’s King, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Stirling Castle, Tower of Glam is, and 
Poll’s Seedling, all of which arc hearing 
good crops of large fruits. These trees 
are on the Douein stock. Pears, it may 
he said, are a satisfactory crop, especially 
iu the ea.se of Louise Bonne, Marie 
Louise, Conference*, Fondant-e d’Automno, 
Williams’, and Doyenne du ('erniee, the 
last having a fine crop. 

Vegetable garden. —Despite the excep¬ 
tionally dry summer, the supply of vege¬ 
tables is good and plentiful. Cauliflowers 
are turning in well, Autumn Giant and 
Eclipse providing excellent heads. The 
yield of French Beans is heavy, and sur¬ 
plus pods are being picked for salting 
down for use in winter. There does not 
as yet appear to he any signs of disease 
among Potatoes, blit the crop, an the case 
of the latest varieties, will evidently be 
lighter for, rather, less heavy) than usual. 
As rapidly as a break is cleared of its occu¬ 
pants, an endeavour is being made to 
have it cleaned down, manured, and pre¬ 
pared for digging. When this work can 
be attended to at this season, it is an ad¬ 
vantage. T do not like to start purely 
winter digging or trenching much before 
the first week of October. 

W. McGuffog. 

Dalmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Watering fruit trees.— The recent Warm 
weather 1ms caused the ground to become 
very dry, and further copious watering 
have beetn necessary to many fruit ti>4, 
especially those occupying warm positions 
on walls. Wasps are very troublesome, 
especially among Plums. 

Fruit gathering now requires much time 
and attention. Care must lie exercised in 
the gathering, especially with Pears, as 
bruised fruit never keeps any length of 
time. The same care must be'observed in 
the storing, and the fruits ought always 
to he placed on the shelves by hand, and 
not tipped out of the gathering Ijosket*. 
Fruit that is expected to keep well nni-t 
he handled very carefully. Figs are now 
beginning to ripen fast. To ensure giud 
flavour, the fruit must be subjected to full 
sunlight, and the young wood and leaves 
must, where necessary, lie tied for the 
time l>eing out of the way. As soon as the 
trees are clear of fruit, all useless or sur¬ 
plus growths will be cut out, to ejialb 
those retained to become more fu!b 
ripened. Where 

Root-pruning or lifting of trees lias Uvr 
decided upon, the necessary soil should te 
got ready at the first opportunity, hi 
most cases good loam is required in the 
largest quantity, but the nature of tU 
soil ono lias to deal with must he taken 
into consideration, supplying anything 
that may he deficient. It may be nect-. 
sary to add lime rubble, wood ashes, burnt 
soil, or other materials, hut whatever is 
required should he got ready before the 
lifting is commenced, so that it may pn- 
cecd without any check. Hoot-priming is 
practised for the purpose of restricting u 
tree’is growth* and thus increasing its 
fruitfulness. 

Strawberry beds. —Continue to pinch 
off any runners as they appear, and keep 
the soil lietwoen the plants well stirrer! 
with the hoe. Runners may still bi* 
planted, hut planted thus late they imisi 
not be expected to produce much fniit next 
season. Strawberries planted early have 
a better chance of becoming established 
and of ripening their crowns liefore frost 
arrives. Take c*a.re when the weather is 
dry to keep the young plants well supplied 
with water. 

Bedding plants. —The stock of cuttings 
of bedding plants should hv now have Inv: 
secured. Any plants that will be lifted 
later should be prepared for this by cut¬ 
ting the soil around them with a spade. 
Very choice subjects should soon be 
brought under cover, but the genera! 
housing of outdoor plants may be left irted 
the first or second week in October. Cut¬ 
tings of bedding plants should he allow id 
to remain in the open us long as possible, 
but if the weather turns cold and wet. 
place them in cold frames. Leaving tin* 
lights off on fine days. If any varieties of 
Pelargoniums have not produced enough 
cuttings for next year’s requirements, the 
old plaints should be lifted and placed in 
pots. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses should now 
he planted in their permanent positions, 
adding plenty of manure and leaf-mould 
to the soil. Old plants will need a top- 
dressing of decayed manure. They bkom 
very early in the* spring, and a successor, 
of flowers may Ik* obtained over a long 
period if some are placed in warm, shel¬ 
tered positions, and others in more ex¬ 
posed places. 

Late Grapes. —Every effort should be 
made to get the latest Grapes to ripen per¬ 
fectly. This is an absolute necessity if in¬ 
tended to he kept a long time before they 
are cut. Ventilation must now be at¬ 
tended to with groat care, and the tem¬ 
perature in the vinery should not lie al¬ 
lowed to drop below GO clegs. until the 
Grapes are quite ripe. Watering ah 510 
needs to be done very carefully. Oil no 
account must the borders lie made sodden, 
and when water is applied it should be oi 
the same temperature as the atmospbe re 
of the house.! F. W. G. 
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POTATOES GROWING OUT. 
After a week’s rain following a drought 
of nearly three months iny Potatoes are 
sprouting in the ground and making a 
second growth. They were planted about 
April 30th, the varieties being Rector, 
Golden Wonder, and Factor, and under 
ordinary conditions should have about 
another month in which to continue grow¬ 
ing. They have been sprayed three times. 
I am puzzled to know what to do for the 
best, because the haulm is still quite sturdy 
and green throughout, and although the 
skins of the tubers easily rub off on con¬ 
tact, they have that* netted appearance 
which I have understood is a sign of 
maturity. 

In the circumstances would you advise 
me to dig them up at once? I should also 
like to know whether it is always ad¬ 
visable, when Potatoes begin to sprout in 
the soil under similar conditions, to dig 
them up at once, notwithstanding the 
haulm being green. Do Potatoes de¬ 
teriorate in eating and keeping qualities 
w’hen they thus start to sprout? When a 
tuber sprouts in the soil and makes a 
second growth, -as in the present case, 
does It cease to grow in size, or would it 
go on growing while the haulm continued 
green, in spite of its sprouting? 

Devon. H. B. 

[Complaints are rife that late gross¬ 
growing Potatoes, which have thrown out 
tubers near the surface of the soil, and 
have thus felt the influence of showers 
that have not 'penetrated deeply, are 
sprouting. Thnt is unfortunate, but seems 
without remedy. It is quite out of the 
question in the case of breadths still in 
luxuriant growth, as so many late kinds 
are now, to lift the tubers, as the produce 
would be half ripened, tender skinned, 
keep indifferently also, and cook badly. 
All who have referred to this trouble ex¬ 
press their intention to let the breadths 
remain as long as they will, and at present j 
so gross and green are the tops that «t 
looks as if, should the disease spare them, 
they would continue to grow for some time 
yet. In any case, it does seem certain 
that few of these late robust kinds can be 
got up until the middle of October.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea The V.C.— For two years I have 
grown this Pea, with very satisfactory re¬ 
sults. It is a good cropper, carrying pods 
each 7J inches to 8 inches long, filled with 
fat luscious Peas often eleven and twelve 
in a pod, excellent when cooked. To get 
the best crop one must be prepared to give 
V.C. liberal treatment, and, above all, 
plenty of room. If each seed is given a 
clear 12 inches plants will grow into huge 
bushes, and one should be prepared to give 
them stakes 7 feet long. Miiie this past 
season have been planted where it was not 
possible to afford them any water, but, 
thanks to the liberal amount of manure I 
w r as able to givef them and subsequent 
mulchings, I have had results beyond my 
expeeta tion.— Leahubst. 

Big vegetables.— Visiting a show of 
allotment produce the other day it was 
interesting to hear the comments of some 
growers upon the decisions of the judges 
relative to size of produce. The judges, 
competent men, favoured quality rather 
than size, and [Missed over huge Cabbages 
and so forth in favour of w T hat would be 
chosen by the cook for the table. This was 
sound judgment, but did not always ap- i 
peal to the man who hoped for a prlzf be¬ 
cause of his Mg Cabbaj^-p^Ji . iHQ ] ^ | 


The Canning of pruit and 
Vegetables. 

The preservation of fruit and vegetables 
by canning has many advantages over 
bottling, especially when carried out on a 
commercial scale. The initial outlay is 
not so heavy, and packing and transport 
difficulties are much reduced, while break¬ 
ages of bottles are avoided, and a great 
saving of time is effected, as large quanti¬ 
ties of produce niay be dealt with quickly. 

Furthermore, if the canning be carefully 
done the flavour of canned fruit is con¬ 
sidered superior to that of fruit preserved 
by other methods. This is due to the fact 
that the cans are hermetically sealed be¬ 
fore being sterilised, and all volatile oils 
and flavours are, therefore, retained. 

Apparatus necessary for cannino.— 
The apparatus necessary for canning by 
the “ w r ater-bath method ” depends a great 
deal upon the quantity of fruit to be dealt 
with. For ordinary household purposes a 
large pan fitted with a false bottom can be 
used, or special sterilising pans holding 
18-20 3-lb. cans may be purchased. When 
using these pans the cans must be sub¬ 
merged in boiling water. If desired an 
ordinary copper can be used; in this case 
it is advisable to obtain the si>ecial tin 
trays with handles which fit into the 
copper, so that the cans are easily lifted iu 
and out. 

Complete outfits of canning apparatus 
may be bought, and attention may be 
drawm to the following types :—Tlje 

Royal home canker is suitable for | 
domestic purposes, and is so constructed 
as to generate steam quickly. This ai>- 
paratus will hold three dozen 3-lb. cans at 
one time. It is, portable, and wood, coal, 
or gas may be used to generate the steam. 
The 

Pressure canker is a more complicated 
apparatus than the Royal home canncr. 
It generates and retains steam under pres¬ 
sures varying from 5 lbs. to 30 lbs. per 
square inch, and must be fitted with a 
pressure gauge and safety valve. It en¬ 
ables canning to be carried out very 
rapidly, and is the only sure method of 
canning meat, fish, and such vegetables as 
Peas and Beans, but is not essential for 
fruit or Tomatoes. 

Preservation of food by sterilisa¬ 
tion.— It Is a well-known fact that food 
decay is caused by germs present in the 
air. These germs are of three classes, two 
of w’hich, yeasts and moulds, attack both 
fruit and vegetables, and a third, bacteria, 
attacks vegetables only. The destruction 
of these organisms by heat is knowm as 
“ sterilisation.” If this is proiierly carried 
out and reinfection is prevented, food is 
preserved for an indefinite period. A tem¬ 
perature of 150 degs. F. to 190 degs. F. is 
sufficient to kill yeasts and moulds, but 
bacteria are not destroyed except at a tem¬ 
perature of 212 degs. F. (boiling point). 
In each case the temperature must be 
maintained for the proper length of time. 

Equipment required for canning.— 
Successful canning can only be accom¬ 
plished if all the equipment is ready io 
hand before starting. The following are 
essential:— 

(1) Steriliser.—T his may consist of any 
large pan or boiler, or, better still, a speci¬ 
ally-made canner. 

(2) Cans and lids. —The cans are made 
of tin in nominal 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., and 7-lb. 
sizes. A reputed 2-lb. can will hold 2 lbs. 
of pulp or jam, but only 1J ibs. of fruit In 
water; the other sizes are in proportion. 
Each lid should have a small vent-hole, 


and cans with wide mouths are the most 
suitable. 

(3) Solder— This is used for soldering 
on the lid and sealing the vent-hole. 

(4) Flux and small brush.— Flux or 
soldering fluid is used for cleansing the 
tin to ensure that the solder adheres. 

(5) SoLderino irons. —These have cop¬ 
per ends and must be kept smooth and 
bright. 

((*>) File and emery paper. —Necessary 
to clean the irons. 

(7) Clean cloths.— For wiping the cans, 
etc. • 

(8) Boiling water. —In plentiful supply. 

Preparation of fruit and vegetables. 

—Grading.— Vegetables and fruit must be 
graded carefully according to colour, size, 
and ripeness. This ensures the best 
“ pack ” and uniformity of flavour and 
texture to the canned product. These 
points are very important and should 
always be kept in mind. 

Blanching.— Prior to canning it is very 
necessary for all vegetables and many 
kinds of fruits to be “ blanched.” 
Thorough cleansing and the removal of 
acid and acrid flavours are thereby ensured 
and the colouring matter sets; the bulk of 
green vegetables is reduced and the split: 
ting and cracking of Cherries, Damsons, 
and Plums are prevented. Peaches and 
Pears are rendered more transparent and 
given a better texture and more mellow' 
flavour. . Soft fruits do not require 
“ blanching.” . 

The operation consists in plunging the 
vegetables or fruit into boiling w'ater for a 
time, which may vary from 1 to 15 minutes 
according to the state of maturity and the 
kind of fruit and vegetables used. After 
the necessary time has elapsed, the fruit 
or vegetables should be removed from the 
boiling water and plunged immediately 
into cold w'ater tw r o or three times, but 
they should not be left in the cold water to 
soak. The plunging into cold water sets 
the colouring matter, and is termed 
‘‘Cold-Dipping.” Vegetables are made 
more ertep if salt is added to the cold 
w’ater. 


Table for Blanching Vegetables. 


Vegetable*. 

t Time of Blanching. 

Pea* and Bean* 

Cairots (according to sizo - 

2-3 miLUtes. 

and age). 

Celery (according to thick¬ 

5-15 „ 

ness) . 

3 5 

Bret* .. ... 

5-»0 

To m a tot g . 

5-10 ,, tolconeo the rkin 


Filling tiie cans and soldering.— 
Packing the cans. —Wash the cans iu 
boiling water immediately before filling. 
Tithe one can at a time and pack with fruit 
or vegetables to within 1 inch of the top, 
but without crushing. To eusure a good 
” pack ” the cans should be weighed, par¬ 
ticularly if the product is for market. 
Cans after being packed should be dealt 
with as quickly as possible and not allowed 
to stand about open. 

Adding Water, syrup, or brine.— Im¬ 
mediately after packing sufficient liquid 
must be added to cover the produce. Fruit 
may be canned in either w’ater or syrup, 
but the latter is to be preferred as it im¬ 
parts a better flavour to the canned pro¬ 
duct. For vegetables brine should be used. 
The syrup, brine, or w'ater used for filling 
the cans should be boiling. Next place the 
lid on the can and wipe dry with a clean 
cloth. 

Soldering on the lid or capping.— 
Apply a little flux with a small soft brush 
around the groove of the cap, taking care 
that none enters the can. With the hot 
iron, w'ell tinned, In the right hand and 
the solder in' the-,Jeft. haiid, melt tw’o or 
three drops of solder round the cap in the 
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groove. Steady the cap with the stick of 
solder, but do not cover the vent-hole. 
Then draw the melted solder round the cap 
in an even, smooth stream with the hot 
iron. 

Sealing the vent-hole ob tipping. —If 
boiling water has been used in filling the 
cans, then tipping may be done immedi¬ 
ately - after the lid is soldered on, as 
enough air will have been exhausted or 
driven out through the ventdiole. To tip 
a can, place the point of the hot iron over 
the vent-hole and -touch the iron slightly 
with the solder stick. A bead of solder 
will then drop on to the vent-hole and 
make a neat tip. The description of the' 
contents must then be marked on the can 
with an oil crayon. 

Exhaustion. —The oi>eratlon of ex¬ 
haustion or driving out the air from the 
cans before 44 tipping ” Is very important. 
By using boiling liquid to fill the cans, and 
44 copping ” them immediately, the centre 
of each can will register from 170 degs. F. 
to 190 degs. F., and sufficient exhaustion 
then takes place. No can should be tipped 
below a temperature of 170 degs. F. Wheu 
44 tipping ” is not done immediately after 
44 capping,” and the interior temperature 
of the can has fallen below 170 degs. F., 
the air should be exhausted by placing the 
cans, with the vent-holes open, in the 
canner for 5 to 15 minutes until the tem¬ 
perature Is brought up again to 170 degs. F. 
or 191) degs. F. The cans are then re¬ 
lieved froni the canner and. immediately 
drjed and tipped. Groat cate must be 
taken if this method is adopted, for by 
over-exhaustion the cans collapse on cool¬ 
ing and the contents, although properly 
sterilised, become mushy. 

Sterilisation.— This is ihe term applied 
to the process of hen ting the cans to en¬ 
sure tiie desi ruction of the organisms re¬ 
sponsible for decay. Tlie time allowed for 
sterilising must be reckoned from the 
moment the water boils after the cans have 
been lowered into the canner. For steri¬ 
lising In steam a thermometer is absolutely 
essential. 

Time Table. 


Frodu'ts to be j 

Uann«L Preparation. 


Soft Fruit. Goote- 
herries. Currant*, 
S 1 r a w b e r r I e s 
Raspberries, 
Loganberries. 

Stone Fruits —Cher¬ 
ries, Plums, Dam¬ 
sons, Peaches, and 
Apricots. 

Bard f'rttiia—Ap¬ 
ples and Pears. 


Tomatoes 

Vegetables 


Graded .. 


B<anche1 and 
cold dipped. 


Peeled, cored 
* blanched 
and cold 
dipped. 

Scalded and 
peeled. 

Blanched and 
cjld dipped. 


Time of 
Sterilizing. 


15-20 mins, at 212 
degs. 7. (accord¬ 
ing to ripeness). 


15-20 mins, at 212 
degs. F. (*cc r rd- 
ing.to ripeness). 

20-30 mins, st 512 
degs. P. (accord¬ 
ing to ripeness). 

20-30 mins, at 212 
degs. F. 

2 hr*. Green Vege¬ 
tables to be re¬ 
done efter 48 
heurs. 


Cooling tjif. cans.— All tinned products 
must be cooled as quickly as possible to 
check subsequent cooking, which would 
otherwise continue for some time, and so 
spoil the colour and reduce the fruit to 
pulp. To cool the cans plunge them into a 
bath of cold water, or, if large numbers are 
being dealt with, spray them with a hose¬ 
pipe. The cans must not on any account 
be piled up one on top of the other until 
thoroughly cold. Before storing, the cans 
should be first dried to prevent rusting, 
and then lacquered and labelled. 

Tinning or preparation of irons for 
soldering.— See that the Irons are bright 
and smooth, and heat thoroughly in a clear 
the or oyer the gas. Place some soldering 
fluid (flux) in a stone jar for cleaning the 
irons, and also a small quantity in a clean 
glass jar for brushing the tins. Dip the 
irons into the tompf flux nndjrub the ends 
^yitb the stick fcfs<0pv, tjjepjjphuedJately 


dip again into theflux and the solder will 
be found to run evenly over the iron. This 
‘‘tinning” is most important, for" if the 
irons are not kept cleau and well tinned, 
the soldering of the cans cannot be carried 
out successfully. So long as the irons are 
not made . red hot they will remain 
44 tinned ” and need only be dipped into 
the flux before using. When once the 
operator becomes accustomed to the hand¬ 
ling of the tools the soldering may be done 
very quickly and perfectly. A pound of 
solder will seal a gross of cans, and an 
efficient operator can do sixty cans an hour. 

Brink and syrup.— Brine or syrup is 
made by boiling the correct, amounts of 
salt or sugar in water for ten minutes. All 
impurities are then skimmed off the top. 

For brine, one tablesi>oonful of salt is 
required for each quart of water. 

The strength of syrup will vary accord¬ 
ing to the class of fruit to be canned. 

1. So't Fiuit. Plum* 2\ lb. Buvar to each 

*nd Chorriei .. Thin .. .. gallon of waUr. 

2. Pena .. ... Medium .. 41 lb. iiugar to each 

gallon of water. 

3. Peach os and £1 to 8 lb *ug*r to 

Aprioou.Heavy e *ch gall, of water. 

Strawberries and Raspberries should be 
canned in syrup made from the juice of the 
berries, iu which case uo water or syrup 
is used. 

Causes of Failure in Canning. 

(1) The use of unfit material.— Fruit 
and vegetables for canning must be i»cr- 
fectiy fresh and in good condition, and 
must be canned as soon as i>ussiblo after 
gathering. Failures known as “ Flat 
Sours” are caused by using material 
which has fermented or heated through 
standing for some time. Fruit gathered 
wet and kept together in too large quanti¬ 
ties, or Peas remaining in closed baskets 
or bags are very liable to he spoiled in this 
manner. The contents of the cans are 
sour, nil hough there is nothing to indicate 
this condition until they are oj>ened. 

(2) Insufficient sterilisation— Swol¬ 
len or bulged cans are usually caused by 
the produce fermenting through insufficient 
sterilisation. The ends of the cans be¬ 
come distended with the gas which is 
generated. The contents are unfit for con¬ 
sumption and have an offensive odour. 

(3) Careless sealing. —This causes cans 
to leak and results in the contents going 
bad. Great care must; be taken lo detect 
any leaks before storing, and, if found, 
they must be repaired at once. Cans 
should be tested after soldering by lower¬ 
ing each one into a bath of hot water. If 
a leak is present bubbles will rise to the 
surface of the water. 

(4) Overpacking ok sealing when too 
cold.— This also causes bulged cans. If 
due to overpacking, the cans can be made 
to resume their normal shape on cooling 
by pressing in the ends. The contents of 
the bulged cans due to these causes are 
quite wholesome. 

(5) Shrinkage of produce in the cans 
during sterilisation.— This may he 
caused by (1) Improper blanching and cold 
dipping. (2) Loo^e packing through care¬ 
less grading. (3) Sterilising too long. 

(6) Cloudy Peas are caused by (1) 
Using Teas with cracked skins. (2) 
Blanching too long. (3) Using hard water 

(7) Discoloration of fruit is due to 
(1) Careless blanching. (2) Continued 
cooking due to piling the cans on top of 
others before they are cool. (3) Using 
over-ripe fruit. 

Note. —Rhubarb should never be canned 
unless a very heavy syrup is used. Other¬ 
wise the lacquer of the cans will not with¬ 
stand the excessive acidity of the Rhubarb 
and the inside of the tins will rust. The 
contents of cans in this condition are unfit 
for consumption.-- Leaflet No. 331, Board 
of Agriculture an# Fisheries* 


BEES. 


RAJ SING NE\y .QUEENS. 

In yoiir issue of August 30th appears nn 
article on re-queening, reprinted from Tin 
Fuld. I have now jmssed on my copy of 
Gardening, «?o cannot refer to the anict 
but the method recommended was to re¬ 
move the queens from tlie hives at the end 
of the lioney-flow and let the bees r.'ti** 
young ones. While agreeing with the 
writer of the article ns to the advisability- 
alinost necessity—of annual re-queening. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
method recommended, although delight¬ 
fully simple, is a thoroughly had one. be¬ 
ing open to at least three furious olop¬ 
tions, namely : (1) Every stock is left for 
about three weeks without a laying queen. 
(2) Queens raised as the result of removal 
of the queen are commonly inferior, a view 
held by most authorities on queen-rear] rtf, 
notably Doolittle and Sladen. <3) No at¬ 
tempt is made to breed queens from 
selected mothers. 

Perhaps I may l)Q allowed to describe* the 
method employed by myself and which, 
while being quite easy and suitable for the 
owner of a few hives, is in accordance 
with the principles of modern queen- 
rearing. I, of course, make no claim for 
originality for the plan, which can be ugli¬ 
fied in several particulars to suit individual 
requirements. The queen to be bred from 
is selected for her good qualities about 
the end of May or later, according to when 
the young queens are required. Tin* 
colony containing her ie dealt with ns H- 
lows:—A brood-chamber is filled with 
frames fitted with foundations, hut one of 
the centre ones is taken out. A comb of 
brood with the queen on it is removed from 
the hive and put in the place of the frame 
of foundation removed. The brood-elm tu¬ 
be l 1 containing the frames of foundation 
now takes the place of the original brood- 
chamber, the latter going on top of it with 
a queen excluder between. The frame of 
foundation removed to make room for the 
comb of b:ood is placed in the old brod- 
chainhcr at the side. In nine days the 
upper storey will he found to contain a 
number of sealed queen cells, and is re- 
moved and divided into nuclei. If, as fre¬ 
quently happens, the foundation in tin? 
new frame has been drawn out and filled 
with stores, as many as five nuclei can lv 
made, being careful that each contains at 
least one good queen cell. Of course. s-H 
inferior ones should be destroyed. The 
queen cells may be cut out and pinned to 
top liars, or, belter still, put Into queen 
protectors. The nuclei can be accommo¬ 
dated in a long hive of the “ Combina¬ 
tion ” type, separated by close-fittim: 
division boards, and having an entr.iiir 
provided to each by boring holes in th- 
sides and back of the hive. Of course, if 
more than enough queen cells are imrde, 
nuclei can be formed from other st*>-ks. 
and the surplus cells given to them. When 
the queens are mated and laying tb«*y ran 
he utilised as required, the division Imjnb 
can lie taken out, and thus one stock, pre¬ 
sided over by one of the young queens, 
which should be left for the purpose, is 
formed. 

The advantages of tlie above method are 
as follows :—(1) No stock is left without, a 
queen for more than the short t ime ne«vs- 
eary for safe introduction. (2) The queer® 
are raised under the ** supersedere im¬ 
pulse.” which generally means tlie finest 
, queens. The hatching brood is not f-'l- 
! lowed up by the queen laying eggs, which 
: a pi tears to he the symptom acted on by tlm 
| bees in .-.diagnosing a failing queen. i3> 
i The yoinVghvjWtns are all bred from one 
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selected mother, which is the pnly way to 
keep a good strain. (4) The upper storey 
of the hive is in a most suitable condition 
for forming nuclei, containing as it does 
sealed brood and mostly young bees, with 
sufficient stores. (5) The queen breeding 
colony is not appreciably weakened, nor is 
its work interfered with to any extent. A 
stock, from which I secured queens in this 
way this year, built up to two brood- 
chambers subsequently,, and yielded 140 
Ihs. of extracted honey, the new stock 
formed from it by uniting the nuclei 
giVing another 20 lbs. (6) Natural swarm¬ 
ing is almost entirely prevented in hives 
worked in this way. 

Of course, if any queen cells have been 
started on the comb of brood placed below 
they must be destroyed. The stock must 
be strong, ready for supering, in fact. Tf 
it already has an extracting super on, this 
may be left, the old brood-chamber being 
placed either above or below it. If the 
8to<^k already has two brood-chambers it 
is only necessary to separate them by a 
queen excluder, taking care that the lower 
one contains the queen, that it does not 
■contain any queen cells, and that the upper 
storey contains eggs. G. R. Strong. 

Magor , Mon. 


COHBBSPOflDEJiCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lifting Chrysanthemums to flower in 
unheated greenhouse (Amateur) .—These 
are grown in immense quantities in 
the open for market, and when the 
buds are well advanced, and before they 
begin to show colour, the plants are lifted 
and replanted in large greenhouses, with a 
Little fire-heat to dispel damp and keep the 
frost out. Your proposal to stand the 
plants on the ground and sprinkle the soil 
over the roots is hardly likely to succeed. 
You are quite right to cut round the roots 
before lifting the plants, and it is a good 
plan to cut one side of the plant one day, 
and after a few days have elapsed to out 
the other side. In this way the check ex¬ 
perienced is not so much felt. When 
selecting varieties for this purpose, it is 
best to select those of a robust habit of 
growth, such as the well-known Source 
d’Or, for instance. 

Club in Wallflowers (S. T .).—Your Wall¬ 
flowers have been attacked by the dub-root 
or fi mg errand-toe fungus. The presence of 
the fungus in the cells of the roots cause® 
the former to be very much larger than 
they otherwise would he, and the root con¬ 
sequently swells and becomes distorted. 
Some of these cells are in due time filled 
with the spores of the fungus, which are 
liberated on the decav of the root. Any 
plants that are attacked should be pulled 
up and burned, and not thrown on the rub¬ 
bish-heap, as, if the decaying matter is 
taken on to the ground as a dressing, the 
spores will be carried also. Every morsel 
of an infested plant should be removed 
from the soil.. The best remedy—or, 
rather, preventive—against the attack of 
this fungus is to dress the soil with quick¬ 
lime at the rate of about two tons to the 
acre. Even then it would be better not to 
grow on the ground for at least eighteen 
mouths plants that are liable to the 
disease. 

FRUIT. 

Apples, fungus on (Edward Delaney).— 
The decay on the Apples sent is caused by 
the “ brown-rot fungus,” for which spray 
the tree at once with Bordeaux mixture 
half or summer strength, and again in a 
fortnight’s time. Gather all affected 
fruits and burn them, and take the same 
precaution after pruning, both with regard 
to the primings and fallen leaves. After 
pruning, spray with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, and about the end of January or 
early in February wiftfV.-solution R $u!- 
Digitized by VjjQO 



phate of iron. All of the foregoing reme¬ 
dies can be obtained from any dealer in 
garden sundries, and directions for dilut¬ 
ing and making the two first named will 
accompany (them. To make the sulphate 
of iron solution, dissolve the chemicals iu 
hot water. _ 

ABORT REPLIES. 

J. E. Walsh .—(1) Your best plan will be 
to get a copy of “ Vines and Vine Cul¬ 
ture,” Barron, from Airs. Barron, 13, Sut¬ 
ton Court Road, Chiswick, W. 4, price 
5s. Gd., post free. (2) “The Villa Gar¬ 
den,” from this office, should answer your 
purpose. (3) If you will kindly give us 
some information as to your Peach trees, 

we will do our best to help you.- 

A. Webb .—It often happens that there 
are a few stray blooms in the autumn, but 
the flowers are smaller, and nothing like 
so numerous as in the proper season.- 

H. J. D.— Yes, you may cut them down 
as soon as the flowers have faded, or in 

the month of April next.- R. R. Davies. 

—To answer your question fully would oc¬ 
cupy too muoh of our space. As regards 
tlje contrasting of colours, you must use 
your own discretion, and if you find that 
the colours do not blend, you must make 
a change in the coming season. The dot¬ 
ting system is a mistake. Far better have 
groups of the various plants you propose 
using. We do not like the plan or plant¬ 
ing m lines, as often seen. Clydeside .— 

The most probable reason is that the tree 
is being kept too dry, and not receiving 
enough nourishment, the fruits showing 
this. It would be far better to take it out <rf 
the tub and plant it in the border, taking 
care, however, that proper provision has 
been made for confining the roots. You 
cannot overwater Fig trees when growing 
freely if the drainage is good, and when 
the fruits are swelling liquid manure may 
be given in any quantity, more especially 
when, as in your case, the roots are con¬ 
fined to a tub. _ 

BAXES OF PLANTS ABB FRUITS. 

Names Of plants. — J. 0 % —I, Veronica 
spicata .alba; 2, Epilobium angustifolium; 
3, Helendum autumnale; 4, Hieracium 

aurantiacum.- S.H. B. —1 ; Aster acris; 

2, Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea); 3, 
Astrantia major* 4, Oeanothus azureus. 
- W . W. Grierson.— Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient. G. J. —1, Fuchsia macrostemma; 

2, Rudbeckia pinnata. 

Names of fruit. — W. Salliday. —Apples: 

I, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Mr. Gladstone^ 

3, Leather Coat Russet: 4, should like to 
see later. Pears: 5, 6, 7, too unripe to be 
sure as to names. When sending fruit for 

name, please read our rules.- G. W. S. 

—Apple Fearn’s Pippin. We should like 

to see later.- Lalagi. —The fruits sent 

may be Margaret or Duchess of Oldenburg. 
It is difficult to say with any certainty 
which from the poor specimens you send. 

--IF.—Plums; 1, Gisborne; Yellow 

Imperatrice. Apples: 3, Emperpr Alex¬ 
ander; 4, Worcester Pearmain.- S. S .— 

Apples: 1, Lord SuffieJdj 2, Beauty of 
Bath; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4, Mank’s 
Codlin.—— R. Y .—Apples: 1, Keswick 
Codlin; 2, Golden Spire; 3, Pear Louise 

Bonne of Jersey.- R. Russell. —Pears: 1, 

Beurr6 Hardy; 2, Yellow fruit, Belle Julie. 
The other fruit, numbered 2. is a very late 
Pear, Glou Moroeau. Apple is probably 
Crimson, Queening; should like to see 

later.- R. W. —1, Worcester Pearmain ; 

2, not recognised; 3, Carlisle Codlin; 4, 

Cellini.- Devon. —1. Castle Major; 2, not 

recognised; 3, Carlisle Codlin ; 4, Alfris- 

ton.- N. M. Palmer. —Apples: 1, Not 

recognised; 2, Queen Caroline; 3, Ribston; 

4, specimen insufficient.- Burleigh. — 

Apples: 1, Mere de Manage; 2 and 3, spe¬ 
cimens insufficient. Kindly read our rules 
as to the numl>er of fruits we require 

when sent for naming.- M. B. A .— 

your Apple is Keswick Codlin, not Sops 
in Wine. IF. B. —1, Bergamotte 


d’Automne; 2^ Josephine de Maiines; 3, 
Nouvedle Fulvie ; 4, Glou Morceau; 3 and 
4 we should like to see later when ripe. 


WORK FOR THE DISABLED. 

A Good- Plan Outlined. , 

I Just now especial interest is being taken in 
the disabled. The King’s message voices 
the feelings of the nation on this matter. 
Many plans are being devised, and much 
good will doubtless be accomplished in the 
interests of more or less disabled officers 
and men. 

An excellent plan has been devised by 
Lieut. H. H. Boilers, R.N., of Bacton, 
West Hill, Ottery St. Mary, South Devon. 
In that pleasant district, overlooking the 
valley of the River Otter, Lieut. Bellers, 
for some years previous to the war, had a 
first-class apiary, complete in all its ap- 
I pointments ; and spotlessly, clean. His 
! noney was in great demand, and his queens 
i were sent to many centres. When the 
war broke out he joined His Majesty’s 
Forces again, and served abroad. He has 
now returned, to Ottery, and he has de¬ 
vised a plan for teaching beekeeping that 
we feel sure will meet with encouragement 
aaid support. 

Beekeeping alone is not, perhaps, suffi¬ 
cient in most case® wherewith to make a 
I living, but if followed in conjunction with 
! commercial fruit-growing, the marketing 
I of flowers, and-the keeping of poultry and 
goatB, there are a living and an outdoor 
| life on these for many thousands.. 

Before one can become a successful l>ee- 
keeper one must have scientific tuition. 
Lieut. Bellers is prepared to journey to any 
! school, institute, co-operative society, 
j County Council class, also by invitation to 
, private residence®, to lecture, teach, and 
j demonstrate the whole art of successful bee 
management, the preparation of homey and 
wax, the breeding of queen®, the handling 
of the hives, the regulating of swarm®, the 
crossing of breeds, the feeding of bees, the 
treatment of disease, and kindred mat¬ 
ters. 

Lieut. Beliefs is like many men who 
have been in the Royal Navy, a handy 
man with tools, and when we visited his 
apiary at Ottery we were charmed with the 
wooden outbuildings he had himself made 
and erected, with useful boxes, fittings, 
and oupboards for various purpose®. He 
proposes in the early future to tour the 
West Country with a motor-car equipped 
with all the plant and appliances he needs, 
also with lantern slides and a fine cine¬ 
matograph film, showing the life history 
of the bee and how hives are handled and 
honey extracted. The whole exhibition, 
with Lieut. Bellers’ practical lecture® on 
the subject, will make the subject most in¬ 
teresting, and bring its adoption by many 
within practical realisation. 

We commend Lieut. Bellers’ plan to the 
attention of all interested. 


Messrs. Bees, Limited, of Liverpool, 
send us two catalogues, one (No. 67), 
“Bulbs and Seed Potatoes,” and the other 
(No. 68) “ Fruit, Roses, and Plants.” 
Both lists are produced in odour, and are 
very attractive. Any of our readers may 
obtain either or 'both (while supplies last) 
post free on application to Messrs. Bee®. 

We learn that the business of Messrs. 
Pearce and Co., horticultural builders, 
conducted for many years in Holloway 
Road, London, is now amalgamated with 
that of Messrs. Thornborough and Co., 
Limited, of Tottenham. Mr. Pearce will 
remain a member of the staff. 

Messrs. Barr and 8ons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., send us 
two bulb catalogue®, one comprising a list 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, Gladioli, etc., 
the other devoted entirely to Daffodils. In 
the latter are offered for the first time 
several fine new seedlings. Copies of each 
may be had post free from Messrs. Barr 
and Sons upon application. 
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Everyone who once tastes the fascinating goodness of 
a BIRD’S Blanc-Mange becomes an enthusiast for that 
smooth-as-a-junket dish. 

.. ni The secret is that BIRD’S is really much more than the name 
Blanc-Mange: ’ implies, it is a pure, light, sustaining food 
literally packed with nutriment — multum in parvo. Exactly the 
dish for children and all who need their nourishment nice and 
in a compact form. 

BIRD’S ^Blanc-Mange needs no jam or fruit to make it 
palatable. Six full natural flavors make monotony impossible. 
I he delicate tints of Raspberry, Lemon, Chocolate, etc., delight 
the eye and stimulate appetite. 

Remember—smooth as a junket; it melts in the mouth 1 


the great benefit to health resulting ■ 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 5 
have long proved to be a most efflc- . JJ 
aciouo and valuable medicine and ■ 
everyone who has given them a fair * 
trial speaks of them in the most 5 
favourable terms. Their action upon jj 
the organs of digestion is corrective, ■ 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising ■ 
that so many people should continue * 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 5 
flatulence, discomfort alter eating, 2 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of ■ 
energy and run-down symptoms in ■ 
general when a medicine of such proved ■' 
success is so readily obtainable. After * 


Taking 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
reaUy great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its xest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 


Beecham’s 

Pills. 


What $ Govt 


■ In boxes, labelled ls-Sd and Ss-Od. ■ 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
Une, minimum three lines (about twenty word* fill the first 
three lines, and nine word* each additional Une). Front 
pace. If guaranteed. Is. per Une. No reduction for aerie*. 

. T*, 1 * 1 ?* for Display Advertisements, 10*. per 
tneh (reduction for series). v 

MANAGER, 

•». LIHCOLM’g INN FIELDS, LONDON. W.C. t. 

TTEATINU APPARATUS FOR GREEN¬ 
HOUSES, Vineries, etc., supplied with various arrange- 
ments of pipes. "Vanguard, 1 ” " Conical,” and " Sectional ” 
Boilers Fittinga PipeB. Spiral r 0 iU, etc. Illustrated List 
free.—THOS. JEAVONS, S-Irer-strept Works,Br erley Hill. 


CJLLKj TRAP (V.T.H. Patent), for ail garden 

pests. From ironmongers and seedsmen, 2s., 2s. 4d , 
post paid. Trade terms—LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston- 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Qlaas out to any size. Write for prloes. 


-,- Mention vapor. 

\ Qlaas Is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
81, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
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THOUGHTS AHD THIHGS Of THE GARDEN. 


SPRING BEDDING. 


This year, before autumn officially began, 
a breath of the coming winter laid an icy 
hand ui>on some of our flowers and softer 
vegetables. When we saw that, on the 
morning of September 19th, we became ap¬ 
prehensive as to the safety of the remain¬ 
ing summer fruits and flowers, and decided 
that the time had arrived when we must 
break up the picture that had been so 
bright and banish its constituent parts to 
their winter quarters. 

It demands a certain amount of courage 
and almost heartlessness to remove many* 
plants that are at the moment in their 
greatest perfection. Yet, with an eye to 
the future it has to be done, and tbe sooner 
it is now attended to the better. We may 
yet have beautiful balmy autumn days, a 
spell of what has been long known as “ the 
Indian summer,” but, at its best, such a 
season is treacherous, and a change of 
wind any night may bring along such a 
disastrous frost that those plants you have 
been tempted to leave out might easily be 
ruined. We must not trust any “ Indian 
summer ” weather, but set about disrobing 
our beds and stowing the plants away into 
safety—that is, such plants as are not 
destined for the rubbish-heap. Fortunately, 
we have our old friends the Hyacinths and 
the Tulips once again at our service, and 
we can not only fall back on our old-day 
schemes of before the war, but are free to 
bring forward new schemes and new ideas 
suggested by the ever-changing conditions 
under which w*e live. Lest this may be 
thought too vague I will go so far as to say 
that the high price of these bulbs and tbe 
increased cost of living must of necessity 
modify the plans of those who, like inyself, 
have but limited means. It is surprising 
what we can do with Hyacinths and Tulifis 
in quite modest quantities if we eke them 
out with home-grown spring-bedding 
plants. The very low prices at which these 
may be obtained invite us to use them, 
and, in combination with Dutch bulbs and 
English Daffodils, he must be difficult to 
satisfy who cannot make his flower-beds 
pretty enough to satisfy his taste. To my 
own mind a carpeting of these said 
bedding plants vastly improves any bulb 
bed, provided they are selected witli due 
regard to harmony. Thus dark Wall¬ 
flowers, and yellow Daffodils, or yellow 
Wallflowers with scarlet Tulips, red 
Hyacinths with Myosotis and Arabia com¬ 
bined, Auriculas and yellow” Tulips, Poly¬ 
anthuses and red and white Tulips. These 
are but a sample of tbe beautiful combina¬ 
tions so easily at our disposal, one of whose 
recommendations is that the surface of the 
beds are clothed right through the winter. 
But as I dealt with this subject last 
autumn I can pass it_nqw wdth this brief 


driven me iu to the fruit garden, where the 
ripened Apples and Pears are endangered. 
Providence has given to us burner crops, 
and we shall have to gather them in and 
store them without delay. There are some 
very large fruits, notably of Prince Albert, 
Blenheim Orange, and Bramley’s Seedling, 
varieties that have long since established 
themselves as a trio of super-excellence, 
supplying table and kitchen with all it can 
need from Christmas to May Day. They 
are worthy of the most careful gathering 
and storage. So, too, are the Pears, which 
are equally abundant. There are Pit- 
maston Duchess, for present use, weigh¬ 
ing 1$ lbs. each, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise, Doyenne du Comice, BeurnS 
Bachelier, B. Bose, and as a late stewing 
Pear the incomparable Uvedale’s St. Ger¬ 
mains. Perhaps it is the matter of safe 
storage that, presents most difficulties, but 
these are not so great as are often sup¬ 
posed. An open shelf with a light layer 
of straw, the fruit in a single layer and a 
little, straw r laid on them, free from frost 
and damp, but with a free though small 
circulation of fresh air, these are the 
essential conditions which can be generally 
provided in dn outhouse, or where there 
are no other buildings, then in some upper 
room; not by any means in the cellar, 
where I have seen some i>eople put them. 

Gardeners are in for a busy time, what 
with the flower, fruit, and vegetable gar¬ 
den all needing attention at once. Ope 
scarcely knows what to set about first, but 
In my own case the first care has been the 
protecting of tender plants and getting 
Pelargonium and other cuttings under 
cover. F. J. F. 

[It is a great mistake to place hay or 
straw under or over Apples w T hen storing 
them, as it very soon becomes musty and 
taints the fruits.— Ed.] 

[fates of the Week. 

Cyclamen neapolitanum. — This Jittle 
gem is again in bloom. The flowers are 
not tbe only charm of the Neapolitan Sow ¬ 
bread, as the lovely marbled leaves are 
always attractive. It likes a half-shaded 
place and a soil with which has been mixed 
some old lime rubbish. 

Cotula squallda.— Those who want a 
good carpeting plant w’ilh bronzy-green 
foliage for a shady, rather moist place In 
the rock garden will find Cotula squalida 
useful. It keeps close to the ground, has 
pleasingly-formed foliage, and greenish, 
inconspicuous flowers. It is hardy and 
easily increased by division in autumn or 
spring.—S. Arnott. 

Sedum kamtschaticum.— I am always 
grateful for this Sedum in the autumn, 
with its cool green leaves and bright yellow 


flow r ers. It comes at a time when the rock 
garden is past its best, and does much lo 
brighten it. The variegated form is also 
nice, though lam not very fond of varie¬ 
gation as a general rule. This variety, 
however, is w'orth growing both for the 
foliage and also for the flowers, which 
give one the impression of being mottled 
with brown.—N. L. » 

Kniphofia Nelson!.— The fault alleged 
against many of the Knipbofias—that I lie 
inflorescence is too short, and stumpy ” 
for the length of the stem—cannot be laid 
to the charge of K. Nelsoni. It is one of 
the best of the family, and may even be 
styled of elegant habit. In colour the 
“poker” is very clear, and the variety 
finds many admirers. Just at this time 
(September 19th), when Helianthuses, 
Asters, and so forth are in bloom, the value 
of K. Nelsoni is evident.—W. McG. 

Berberidopsls coralllna.— This has been 
for some time in flower, and, under favour¬ 
able conditions, will continue for weeks 
j’et, the drooping blossoms borne on long, 
slender stalks disposed in a loose, terminal, 
pendulous raceme. The flowers are of a 
deep red colour and the leaf-stalks of much 
the same hue. A native of Chile, it is too 
tender for general outdoor culture in this 
country, and will only hold its own in par¬ 
ticularly favoured districts, such as parts 
of Devon and Cornwall. Like all Chilian 
shrubs, it is most at home where there is 
a liberal amount of moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere. As a climbing plant for a cool 
greenhouse this Berberidopsis is well 
suited. In such a position it needs to be 
freely syringed.—K. R. W. 

Lobelia cardinalis Glory of St. Anne’s.— 
One of the finest, varieties of the her¬ 
baceous Lobelias is that named Glory of 
St. Anne’s. It was raised by the late Mr. 
A. Campbell and is one of the finest of a 
set of Lobelias of its class which were 
raised there. It is said by some to be 
hardy, but it is not absolutely so, and it is 
safer for those who possess it to lift it in 
autumn and keep in a gently-heated frame 
or greenhouse. I have known plants 
perish in a cold-frame, those left in the 
ground being frequently sorely crippled if 
not destroyed. When in rich soil, deeply 
dug and well manured, and supplied with 
plenty of moisture during the -growing 
period, Lobelia Glory of St. Anne’s is 
magnificent, its spikes of scarlet flowers 
rising 4 feet to 5 feet high.—S. A. 

Plumbago Larpentae. —I have several 
good clumps of this in a retaining wall, 
where they do very well, though iu some 
years they bloom less freely than in others. 
This year, however, the dry weather seems 
to have just suited them, for all the clumps 
are full of the beautiful deep blue flowers. 
Last year they did not bloom at all freely, 
and I was beginning to wonder if the 
plants were getting exhausted, but the 
wealth of flowrers this year shows that 
they are still going strong. In some dis¬ 
tricts the foliageiqolpurs [up- very brilliantly 
in the autumn. Jmt in my London garden 
it does not cohmiLup Atlall well 1 as a rule. 
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It is a very useful plant for a wall and 
quite hardy, but if grown on the flat I find 
it liable to go off in the winter —North 
London. 

Begonia Elatlor.— Considerable progress 
has been made of late years with the win¬ 
ter-flowering Begonias, and although the 
above is one of the earlier kinds, it is still 
one of the best. The flowera are of a rich 
■rosy carmine, semi-double, and the plants 
are very free flowering. It is of a neat and 
compact habit, easily grown and one of 
the most useful for decoration. At the 
present time this section of Begonias will 
begin to flower, and will continue to afford 
a display well through the winter. A 
sprinkling of some reliable fertiliser will 
help the plants, and prolong their flower¬ 
ing. When they have finished blooming, a 
partial rest for two or three months is 
necessary, but they do not require drying 
off like the tuberous-rooted group. Suffi¬ 
cient water must be given to keep the 
stems green and healthy.—T. W. B. 

A rare Daisy flUlth. —(Olearia avicenme- 
folia).—This, sen* from Ireland a few 
years ago under the above name, has with¬ 
stood the past winters without protection. 
Among the Daisy Bushes it stands out as 
a very distinct and desirable shrub, grow¬ 
ing and flowering freely under ordinary 
conditions. It is a shrub of considerable 
attraction, owing to the glossy surface of 
the leaves, which are of a leathery texture 
and covered on the underside by a felt¬ 
like coating of brownisli-grey tomentum. 
The leaves have a tendency to point up¬ 
wards, exi>osing the underside and grey 
young shoots to advantage. The myriads 
of tiny white and slightly fragrant flowers 
are produced in flattish corymbs from the 
axils of the leaves on the wood of the cur¬ 
rent season's growth, and are at their best 
during September, when few flowering 
shrubs are in bloom.—E. M. 

The hardy Afrloan Lily (Agapanthus 
Mooreanus minor).—These indispensable 
Cape bulbs are rarely met with in gardens, 
yet there are few hardy plants which give 
a better display of colour during July and 
August. I have a large number of plants 
which annually produce quantities of 
charming flowers. They include deep blue, 
light blue, and white, and, at their best, 
are a delightful feature. The flower- 
spikes attain a height of from 2 feet to 
2J feet, and are terminated by large droop¬ 
ing umbels of flowers. The pale blue is 
the tallest of the three forms. The leaves 
are small compared with those of the old 
A. umbellatus, and are from 12 inches to 
18 Inches long. These die down in winter. 
With me the plants have become so thick 
as to require division, and have never re¬ 
ceived the slightest protection even In the 
most exposed positions. A form called A. 
Welligi has been tried outdoors and found 
quite satisfactory.—E. Maukham, Sussex. 

Tricolor-leaved Pelargoniums.— Mention 
of the old tricolor-leaved Pelargonium, 
Mrs. Pollock (page 484), carries one's 
memory back half a century or even more. 
At that time I had a good deal to do with 
this race of Pelargoniums, and can well 
remember the interest taken in them. 
Mrs. Pollock was then universally grown, 
not only for bedding, but also as a speci¬ 
men plant in pots. I have before me the 
catalogue of the great International Horti¬ 
cultural Exhibition of 18G0, this, in most 
cases, containing the names of the varie¬ 
ties shown by each exhibitor. In the 
class for twelve variegated-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums Mrs. Pollock was, I see, repre¬ 
sented in every exhibit of wiiich the names 
of the varieties w r ere given. In the latter 
part of the sixties of the last century a 
great many new varieties were put into 
commerce, and j6onsideraMe nilmhers were 
DigitizedT>y 'VUT 


eold; in fact, the raising and distribution 
of these tricolors were, for a time, a very 
remunerative business. The first year they 
were sent out, prices of a guinea and a 
guinea and a half w r ere readily paid for 
them.—K. It. W. 

Clematis Campanile.— This very beauti¬ 
ful dwarf Clematis is now r (mid-Septem¬ 
ber) in bloom, and appears to be quite the 
best of the herbaceous group. Growing to 
a height of from 2 feet to 8 feet, it forms a 
well-shaped bush which eventually de¬ 
velops into a mass of bloom. The sweetly- ' 
perfumed flowers scent the air around, and j 
are borne on terminal clusters and short 
stalks from the axils of the leaves. The | 
colour of the flowers Is pale blue, petals 
twisted and reflexed, with a central 1m>ss I 
of pale yellow stamens, reminding one of I 
a tiny Hyacinth bloom. With me it has | 
proved quite hardy, having been unpro- j 
teeted since its introduction, blooming pro¬ 
fusely each year. It lias proved a valuable 
addition to hardy flowers and one which 
remains in beauty for a long period. Two 
other varieties introduced at the same time 
are not so conspicuous, yet useful for the 
mixed border or grouping in the fore¬ 
ground of large shrubs. C. Oisseau bleu 
bears a darker flow’er, Is of taller growth, 
and more spreading character. C. COte , 
d’Azur is very similar, except that the 1 
flowers arc more of the colour of those of : 
Buddleia variabilis.—E. M., Sussex. 

The Bpindle Tree (Euonymus europaeus). 
—Throughout spring and summer this lias 
little to commend it, for the deciduous’ 
leaves are small and offer no special at¬ 
tractions, while the blooms are too small 
and too dull in colour to attract, attention. 
During late summer and early autumn, 
however, it is one of the brightest of fruit- i 
bearing plants, for the fruits are very at¬ 
tractive, each $ inch to f inch across, j 
bright red, and on exclusion disclosing j 
showy, orange-coloured seeds. It varies a 
good deal in size, being sometimes found 
as a bush a few feet high aud again as a 
small tree 25 feet to 35 feet high with a 
trunk 9 inches in diameter. The wood is 
white and hard. It has been used for 
making skewers, and can also he used for 
carving. It is an excellent species to plant 
In semi-wild parts of the garden or on the 
outskirts of w r oods and plantations, where 
its autumn beauty is much appreciated, 
for, In addition to the highly-coloured ' 
fruits, the leaves turn to red and gold ] 
before falling. It is not a difficult plant to 
grow, for it thrives almost anywhere, even 
where the soil Is poor. Seeds germinate 
freely and form the best means of increase. 
—D. 

Ths fragrant Vlrgln’8 Bower (Clematis 
Flammula), a native of South Europe, is a 
useful late summer and early autumn 
flowering climber, for it blossoms freely 
between early August and October, Record¬ 
ing to season and jjosition. Of vigorous 
habit, It may be expected to grow* 15 feet ; 
or more high and cover a trellis, fence, 
pergola, small tree, or other support with ■ 
a luxurious tangle of growth covered with ; 
dark green foliage which, during the 
flowering period, is almost hidden by a 
wealth of w ? hite, fragrant blossoms which 
scent the air for some considerable dis¬ 
tance. Although the individual flowers 
are usually less than 1 inch across, they 
are borne in such numbers that lack of size 
is not a detraction, and the fact that the 
inflorescences often exceed a foot in length 
makes them of value for cutting for house 
decoration. It succeeds in ordinary moist, 
loamy soil, but is never so happy as when 
growing in chalky or limy soil. * The best 
plants are those allowed absolute freedom 
of growth. There is a hybrid called C. F. 
rubro-margluata between this species and 
a variety of C. Viticella in which the mar¬ 


gins of the sepals are reddish. This fe 
also a very beautiful Clematis, and the 
flow r ers are fragrant.—D. 

8chizo8tylts cocolnea.— Almost cvey 
year we hear of gardeners who have 
failed to flow’er this satisfactorily. This 
Is disappointing, as it is valuable in the 
oj>eii garden because of its sword-like 
leaves and scarlet flowers, w’liicb in favour¬ 
able seasons will be borne from September 
to December. Many people know it by re¬ 
putation, but comparatively few have seen 
it in bloom in the open. It is not absolutely 
hardy, this accounting for its failure in 
many parts, but In others it is hardy 
enough. I know of some Scottish gardens 
—in favoured localities, it Is true— where 
it lias flourished and flowered for years. 
The cause of failure is due all too fre¬ 
quently to want of sufficient moisture at 
certain times. In order to get it to flower 
before there is any chance of frost crip¬ 
pling its blooms w’e are apt to give it a 
warm, sunny, dry position. This might suit 
it during the blooming season, but such a 
place is generally dry at the time of 
growth and formation of the flowers, this 
want of moisture at that time hindering 
and often preventing its development. The 
best treatment is to plant it where it can 
have plenty of w’atcr at all times from 
early June at least until the dry time U 
over.—S. Arxott. 

Pelargonium Stella.— Mention of this 
good old Pelargonium on page 501 was re¬ 
miniscent of half a century ago. At that 
time I spent many a day in making cut¬ 
tings of this (at that time) popular 
variety. It belonged (as far as I know 
it should be spoken of in the past tensei 
to what were termed Nooegay Pelargon 
iums. These were characterised by large j 
trusses of showy blossoms, so that they 
kept up a blaze of colour throughout the 
summer. The individual blooms could not. 
however, compare in shape with those of 
the Zonal varieties of the present day, for 
they presented a winged appearance, there 
being a greater or less space between Urn 
upper and low’er petals. Another in much 
the same way as Stella was Lady Con¬ 
stance Grosvenor, while a favourite pink 
kind of this class was Christine. A white 
variety largely grown at that time was 
Madame Vaucher. The flowers of this, 
however, w’ere more regular in shape than 
in the preceding, so that it was classed with 
the Zona Is. Another good old bedding 
variety that seems to have completely dis¬ 
appeared is Tom Thumb. It is, however, 
quite possible that-some of these one-tine* 
favourites may still exist in old-fashion^ 
gardens.—W. T. 

A theory concerning the Onion maggot. 

—Recently in insi>ect;ing some allotments. 

I came across one in w hich there was a 
very fine and healthy bed of sowivuir 
Onions. From personal observation I knew 
that in previous years Onions, in this pir 
ticular allotment, had been a dismal fail¬ 
ure owing io the depredations of the Onto-e 
fly. On asking the allotment, holder how 
he accounted for the marked difference, to 
gave the following theory which is cer¬ 
tainly feasible or, at least, ingenious. In 
former seasons he had heavily dressed hi> 
Onion IkhI with farmyard manure, but, ns 
has been said, with indifferent success a* 
regards a crop. On considering the matter 
from every point of view, he ultimate! 
came to the conclusion that the fly in a 
dormant state, or in the ova, was intro 
ducod along with the manure. With tin* 
advancing season either the dormant insect 
became active, or the ova W’ere hatched, 
and attacked the seedling Onion. I haw 
never heard this theory advanced, and it 
is barely possible that there may lie some¬ 
thing In ttt&^dea! iAt any rate, during 
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the present season the Onion seeds were 
sown on unmanured ground and have been 
dressed from time to time with fertiliser. 
Now, at the end of July, the erop is even, 
healthy, and handsome, without a trace 
of maggot.—W. McG. 

The Scarlet Haw (Cratffgus coccinea).— 
Among the numerous Hawthorns from 
North America C. coccinea is conspicuous 
by reason of its large inflorescences of 
white flowers, its tine red fruits, and its 
orange and red leaves in early autumn. 
It is ouc of the oldest of the N. American 
Thorns grown in our gardens, having been 
introduced in 1G83. There are well- 
developed si>ecimens 15 feet to 20 feet high 
in many iwrts of the country. As a rule, 
it forms a short, stout trunk crowned by a 
wide-spreading head of branches rather 
sparingly armed with formidable spines 
each 1£ inches to 2 inches long. The leaves 
vary a good deal in shape, and are up to 
3 inches long and nearly as much wide. 
The flowers are borne in May in heads 
about 3 inches across, the red haws, each 


about i inch long, ripening during Sep¬ 
tember. It is very closely allied to C. 
mollis, but the leaves of C. coccinea are 
only hairy for a short time when they first 
develop, while those of C. mollis remain 
hairy throughout the summer. People 
who are on the look-out for a really good 
fruit-bearing Hawthorn would be well ad¬ 
vised to select this species, for it thrives 
almost anywhere and in a great variety of 
soils, while it rarely fails to flower and 
fruit well. 

Lilium cartdidum.— My experience with 
this lovely Lily is quite in accordance with 
that of those who think it does well with 
the bulbs somewhat exposed. In fact, a 
certain amount of neglect seems sometimes 
the best treatment for it. I have a con¬ 
siderable number of bulbs growing In quite 
light and sandy soil with a good deal of 
leaf-mould incorporated with it, and the 
bulbs planted very shallow and with the 
tops in many cases uncovered, and they do 
very well and show no trace of disease. It. 
does not do to be doginatic on the subject, 
however, for we atf"khow tbat--.ii .often 
Digitized By VjjOCTQ’lC 


happens that certain plants do well in one’s 
garden for years without any trouble when 
other people are finding a difficulty in 
growing the same thing, and then sud¬ 
denly, without any apparent reason, the 
plants one had prided oneself upon begin 
to give trouble, and all previous ideas as 
to their cultivation have to be revised. I 
think the Madonna Lily is, perhaps, quite 
as capricious a subject as any which have 
been in general cultivation for eo Jong. 1 
have great faith in the bulbs being sur¬ 
rounded with a considerable quantity of 
sand, or very sandy soil, though, of course, 
there is plenty of instances where they do 
quite well planted in ordinary loam with¬ 
out any precautions whatever.— North 
London. 

The Rowan as a town tree.— The Rowan 
—Pyrus Aucuparia—always appeals to me, 
and recently I was struck by its predo¬ 
minance in the residential suburb of Mom- 
; ingside, Edinburgh. The frequency with 
which Rowan trees were repeated gave 
| evidence that it is not only one of our 


most popular trees, but that in none too 
favourable circumstances it does well. To 
me, accustomed to trees of almost forest 
size, the neat, well-cared-for appearance? 
of these city examples was peculiarly 
pleasing. It must be said that Morning- 
side is clear of the reproach which has 
earned the city as a whole the soubriquet 
of “ Auld Reekie,” its situation being com¬ 
paratively high and the atmosphere free 
from smoke. Yet in many cases the soil 
cannot be too good, and the root area must 
be circumscribed. Nevertheless these trees 
were, as has been indicated, pictures of 
health, and heavily loaded with their vivid 
clusters of berries. That scourge of 
Rowan berries in this neighbourhood, the 
fruit-eating birds—blackbird, thrush, or 
what not—is fortunately not present in 
Morningside, or If so only in negligible 
numbers; therefore the owners of these 
trees have an additional pleasure In sur¬ 
veying the “ clusters red and ripe ” which 
are denied to us less fortunate dwellers in 
bird-haunted neighbourhoods.—W. McG., 
Balmctc , Kirkcudbright. 


FHUit. 

ArrLE BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING. 
From December to May tills is one of the 
most useful kitchen Apples we have, and 
though I do not consider it equal to Lane’s 
Prince Albert, so valuable for the dessert 
when all others are past, Bramley’s is a 
good second, and one of the best late 
keepers we have. As a standard it makes 
a vigorous growth, and Is a constant 
bearer. I have had this variety in May in 
the north without any difficulty, the fruits 
keeping well without shrivelling. What 
makes Bramley’s so valuable is its excel¬ 
lent cooking qualities and its brisk acid 
flavour. There is probably no better home¬ 
grown, late market Apple than Bramley’s. 
Grown on the Paradise stock it makes a 
good tree, and with occasional thinning out 
a most fertile growth. 

Bramley’s Seedling is first-class in every 
way when it comes into bearing, but it 
needs several seasons before it becomes 
established. It was given a first-class 
certificate eo long ago as 1883, when it was 
first shown at the Apple Conference. 


FRUIT-TREE PLANTING. 

There is no time of the year like October 
for planting fruit trees if the soil be 
fairly moist, as then it is still warm, and 
that encourages the rapid formation of 
roots, by which agency trees thus freshly 
planted rapidly become attached to the 
soil, and are thus capable of making all 
the better growth in the following year. 
There are few deciduous trees or bushes 
of any description to which these remarks 
do not equally apply. The exceptions are 
evergreen shrubs, that do better if planted 
in the spring. 

The very first thing to be done in relation 
to fruit-tree planting is to get the soil 
early trenched or deeply dug and cleaned. 
We strongly advise that in planting any 
considerable area of land that has not 
been previously under cultivation, it be 
trenched 20 inches deep in the autumn, 
and he manured; then have that forked 
in, and in the spring planted with fairly 
strong-growing Potatoes. That would 
thoroughly clean the soil, and get it by the 
culture involved into a good friable, sweet 
condition. Where trenching cannot be 
done, then the ground should be t dug as 
deeply as possible, or falling digging, then 
deeply ploughed, well harrowed, and 
cleaned ,and in both cases well manured. 
But the trenched ground will benefit the 
trees very much beyond what will follow 
if it he only dug, and when the plant'ng 
takes place it will be needful only to open 
a hole about 9 inches deep, thus enabling 
the planting to be performed rapidly. But 
where the ground Is but shallow worked 
when the holes are opened to receive the 
trees it Is needful that the bottom soil in 
each hole should be well forked up and 
broken first. That, of course, takes time, 
and in the end is a long way inferior in 
results to what follows from the original 
trenching. Ground that has been well 
manured for a previous crop Is much bet¬ 
ter for the reception of fruit-trees than is 
the addition of dressings of new manure 
when the planting takes place. That is 
bad practice. In opening holes for the re¬ 
ception of trees It is desirable that these 
should invariably be several Inches 
broader than are the tree roots. That en¬ 
ables the planter to spread them out evenly 
and thinly without cramping them. Then 
the holes should never be deep. If it be 
made a rule never to plant a tree deeper 
in the soil than it was in the nursery, mis¬ 
takes will be avoided.: Most trees show a 
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ground-line mnrk round the base of the 
stem. That line should be in all cases the 
planter’s guide, it is better also in set¬ 
ting the soil in the hole before planting to 
make a small mound in the centre rather 
than to have it lower or hollow. Shallow- 
planted trees always settle down a little in 
time, and then just a little fresh sdll may 
be placed round them. Give the tree in 
each case a very gentle shake to help 
settle the soil about the roots, add more, 
and tread it gently down, then fill up and 
again give a gentle treading. Finally 
place a stout stake to every tall or stan¬ 
dard tree to help support It when winds 
prevail, letting the tree be loosely tied to 
it. Sipnll bushes do not need stakes un¬ 
less the position Is a very windy one, and 
that is not the best site for fruit planting. 
It is also good practice after the planting 
is completed to place a thin coating of 
long manure about the roots, both to pro¬ 
tect from frost and prevent rapid 
soil-drying under the influence of harsh 
winds. Manure mulchings, rather thicker, 
are valuable, especially in the summer, 
when put about the trees hi June. 

When it is proposed to plant trees from 
a nursery, orders should be given early, 
oven at once, with the request that they 
be sent in early in October. In that way 
you secure the best season for planting. 
As to distance apart. Apples and Pears on 
the Paradise and Quince stocks may be 
planted from 10 feet to 12 feet apart each 
way, and standard Pears, Plums, and 
medium-growing Apples from 15 feet to 18 
feet, apart, whilst very strong growers, 
either Apples or Pears, should have fully 
25 feet intervals. Currants and Goose¬ 
berries should be 5 feet apart if in rows or 
plantations, and Raspberry rows fully 4 
feet apart. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR NORTH WALLS, 
lx most gardens walls having a northern 
asi>ect are only used for the cultivation of 
the Morello Cherry, which, I think, is a 
pity, as in many parts of the country other 
subjects, such, for instance, as choice late 
dessert Plums, succeed admirably on north 
Avails, to say nothing about Red and White 
Currants and dessert Gooseberries. Where 
Morellos are in demand as late os they 
can be had it is then necessary to accord 
the trees a position where they will be 
shaded from the sun during the hottest 
part of the day, and such a position with 
the necessary amount of shade they ex¬ 
perience when grown on a north wall. For 
the earlier supply, Morellos may just as 
well be grown as bushes as not, for they 
bear exceedingly heavy crops grown in this 
form, while the individual fruits are quite 
as large, and they hang for a long time if 
netted over. If this is done, the space 
they would otherwise occupy on the Avails 
can be utilised for the growing of Plums 
as indicated above. Those Avho have to 
provide a large and varied dessert through 
the autumn know full well the value of 
having a few trees of choice kinds of 
dessert Plums to fall back upon when in¬ 
door fruits other than Grapes begin to be¬ 
come scarce. Such kinds as Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Jefferson’s and Ickworth Impdra- 
trice will hang in good condition quite as 
long as the Cherries if covered with coarse 
muslin or A’ory thin tiffany ns a protection 
against birds, Avasps, and flies while they 
are ripening. I have frequently gathered 
Golden Drop In the first week in November, 
and although the fruits have been eomc- 
Avhat shrivelled, the flavour has been ex¬ 
ceedingly rich and sugary, and, I need 
hardy add, greatly appreciated when sent 
to table. 

No special culture Is needed for growing 
Plums on such a position, and, as a rule, 


owing to their flowering later than their 
brethren out in the open and those on walls 
having warmer aspects, they escape the 
effects of spring frosts and invariably set 
good crops of fruit. Last winter I planted 
cordon trees of the newer varieties of 
Plums on a north wall as an exi>er!ment, 
and hope to prove a few of them another 
season. This is an excellent wny of cloth¬ 
ing a wall quickly, and awkward portions 
of the wall, such as buttresses, lend them¬ 
selves to the growing of cordons. Fan- 
trained trees also give abundant crops of 
fruit, and a favourite plan of mine is to 
plant these 12 feet apart, with a cordon 
between every two trees, not necessarily 
of the same variety, but so selected that 
the fruit will ripen about the same time on 
account of affording them protection 
against bird and wasp attacks. I ha\’e 
heard and read of early Pears being grown 
against north walls, but never put the 
matter to the test; but Plums will and do 
succeed admirably, and where north walls 
are of considerable extent and the climate 
suitable I would strongly recommend that 
a portion of the same be devoted to the 
growing of dessert Plums for late autumn 
supply. Gooseberries are also a very pro¬ 
fitable crop when grown on north walls, 
and the fruit may be had much later than 
when grown on bushes. The best way to 
grow these is as cordons with from three 
to five branches, which Should be trained 
perpendicularly in the same manner as up¬ 
right cordon Pears and Plume. Currants 
of both red and white varieties bear most 
profusely grown in the same way, and 
come in useful after the fruit on the bushes 
out in the open garden has been gathered. 
Where autumn-fruiting Raspberries are 
grown, these late Currants are then doubly 
useful, as they can be utilised for tart- 
mnklng in addition to being useful as an 
adjunct to the dessert. ‘ A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Renewing Vines.— The vineries here are 
about to be rebuilt, as they are very old. 
The Vines are not very old, and have a 
fair crop this season, but they are A'ery 
bad with mealy-bug, therefore I have ad¬ 
vised their removal. If I renew the border 
and Vines I was thinking of having inside 
borders only, making a part at a time. 
What would you advise?—McCo. 

[As the Vines In question are infested 
with mealy-bug we advise you by all means 
to get rid of them, and, to guard against 
future attack, to clear out the border 
also, afterwards cleaning all brickwork 
thoroughly both above and below ground, 
following it up by limewashing every por¬ 
tion of it. Use fresh-burnt lumpy lime for 
the purpose, and when the slaking is near¬ 
ing completion add a pint of paraffin and 
mix it with the wash. Work the lime- 
wash into every hole and crevice, so that 
any insects lurking therein may be killed. 
If the mortar courses are very much out 
of repair have them repointed beforehand. 
Ily a if means have the borders inside, as 
they are then so much more under control, 
and construct them lu sections 3 feet to 
4 feet in width at a time.] 

Loganberries.— A note appeared in Gar¬ 
dening on August Kith with respect to 
Loganberries, In which the writer almost 
leads one to infer that they ha\ T e been over¬ 
rated as to flaA f our. Perhaps his premises 
are correct Avhen he compares them with 
the Raspberry, but for cooking in pies 
along with, say, Rhubarb in these high- 
priced times, many will agree that in a 
good many homes they ha\ T e proved a great 
acquisition. I have grown them for a 
number of years, and few things take less 
looking after than Loganberries if, as the 
writer of the note suggests, the old canes 
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are cut away as soon as the fruiting season 
Is past and the new growths are thinned 
in February. Mulch them now and again 
with a little manure and that is About all 
the trouble one need go to. It is surprising 
what a quantity of fruit may be gathered 
from a few canes. They must have room, 
air, and sun to bring this about. In town 
gardens they are A’ery profitable to grow, 
and should be tied out to stout stakes to 
get the best from them. Planted this 
autumn one may have some nice fruit the 
first season, afterwards it is a matter of 
keeping the plants free from old wood, etc., 
to ensure bumping crops.— Townsman. 

Fruit-trees i Lifting the roots _In the 

case of young trees there is, at times, n 
tendency tow’ard too luxuriant growth. 
This is more noticeable in stone fruits than 
in Apples or Pears—particularly so, for 
some reason, in the case of Nectarines. T<> 


correct this the roots may be lifted at the 
present time—-the roots only, not the entire 
tree. It will generally be found sufficient 
if the tips 6f the roots are carefully ex¬ 
posed and brought nearer to the surface. 
Such a course is much to be preferred to 
the reckless use of the knife, which only 
accentuates the evil. Just now daily at¬ 
tention is necessary in respect of gathering 
ripe fruit from wall trees. Wasps have 
not been troublesome, relentless persecu¬ 
tion of the queens in spring and destruction 
of nests within a wide area, for several 
seasons, haA’ing l>cen effective.—K iok. 

Melons require more attention, to cul¬ 
tural details now than earlier in the 
seaison. Plants carrying fruits approach¬ 
ing the ripening stage need a nunknum 
temperature of 70 dogs. The plants re¬ 
quire very careful watering, aaid stimu¬ 
lants must not be used so freely as hither¬ 
to, whilst syringing (except in very bright 
weather) should lie discontinued, add the 
walls and paths in the house damped oc¬ 
casion ally instead. When the fruits com¬ 
mence to ripen, the water supply must !>e 
decreased gradually. The atmosphere 
should also be kept dry, leaving the ven- 
ti!ia.tor,s open a little day and night.- 
F. W. G. 


Fruit trees in pots.— Fruit trees in pois 
grown under glass ought, when they are 
cleared of their crops, to be placed outside, 
in order to assist them to mature their 
wood. Such trees must not be permitted 
to suffer from lack of moisture, for in a 
general way it is to neglect in this respect, 
and a.t this time that bud-dropping may bo 
traced. This is a very good time at which 
to carry out the repotting of any tree'; 
which may’ require a shift. Others in very 
large pots may bo requiring fresh mate 
rial, and this can be given in the form of a 
top-dressing, using old fibrous loam, a 
little soot, and a portion of well-decayed 
manure.—W. McG. 

Apple James Grieve.— This is cropping 
well as usual here, for, however bad the 
season may be, this variety always seems 
to have a fair quantity of fruit. In my 
opinion it is as good a dessert Apple as 
any, of excellent flavour, the flesh having 
that peculiar quality of almost melting In 
the mouth and leaving no residue which 
some of the American Apples ha\’e, so that 
it Is A’ery digestible. It is of handsome 
appearance, too, and of good size, and, Dr 
an early Apple, keeps well. It is also a 
good variety for groAving in towns.—N. L. 

Tho fruit-room.— This should have a tho¬ 
rough cleaning, Avhite-washing the walls 
and celling, scrubbing the wood work with 
warm soapy water after adding a little 
soda or carbolic. The floor, if of tiles, 
should undergo similar treatment, If of 
soil this should be moved over with a fork 
or spade, and fully ventilated, so that all 
may be sweet for the reception of the many 
varieties of fruit that It is to be hoped may 
be gathered in during the coming mouths. 
— J. 
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TFIE SEA BUCKTHORN 
(Hll’POPIIiE riiamnoidks). 

In spite of its accommodating nature ami 
its perfect hardiness, this shrub is greatly 
neglected by planters. This is the more 
remarkable because it is in its greatest 
beauty during that part of the year when 
it is most likely to be appreciated. During 
the autumn and winter months we have 
no more beautiful object among hardy 
vegetation than the Sea Buckthorn—cer¬ 
tainly none that remains so bright for so 


economy of space to use in a group say six 
or ten female plants, whose flowers a single 
male plant will be found sufficient to fer¬ 
tilise. One can generally distinguish the 
male plant in its adult stage by its stronger 
habit and larger leaves, but I do not know 
any way of distinguishing young plants 
before they flower. If they hre seedlings 
(and propagation by seed is the easiest 
method) they ought to remain in nursery 
quarters till the sex is determined, so that 
at the final planting no more than the 
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Fruiting branches of the Sea Buckthorn (Hippophce rhamnoides) in the house. 


embrace more subjects than most people 
suppose, and the bulk of them, if not all, 
can be grown within the precincts of mo9t 
gardens. The surprise to me Is that more 
who have no glass accommodation do not 
grow them, so that in these shortened days 
their rooms need not be utterly devoid of 
flowers. 

It is worth while, then, to consider what 
may be grow’n in order to provide in the 
dreary months what I venture to describe 
as good substitutes for fresli-cut flow’ers: 
One can make a selection from three 
sources, viz. : (1) Hardy perennials; (2) 
half-hardy annuals; (3) biennials. Taking 
the perennials, w’e have Pliysalises—Win¬ 
ter Cherries, or Chinese Lanterns, so called 
owing to their bright appendages or pods 
that contain the fruit, and two suggest 
themselves—P. Franchetti, wiiich is the 
larger and of brilliant red, and P. 
Alkekengi, with deep orange and smaller 
pods. I prefer the latter, as the pods are 
rich and the colour is enhanced if they are 
cut in late autumn, when the cold weather 
seenm to heighten the tints. Statiee Inti- 
folia bears branching panicles of blue 
flow’ers. As a companion to the Statiee, 
but perhaps yielding lighter and more 
graceful panicles, I include Gypsophilu 
paniculata, both the single and double 
forms. Of the two, for drying I have 
found the latter the better, as the numer¬ 
ous w’hlte rosette-like blossoms show up 
well amongst other things. The Globe 
Thistles (Echinops) have dense globular 
heads of blue. Eryngiums or Sea Hollies 
are worthy of consideration. In them we 
have several that come to our aid as winter 
decorators. E. Oliverjanum has steely- 
blue bracts, E. amethystinum amethyst- 
purple bracts, and E. alpinnm metallic- 
blue bracts. Catanchos (Cupidones) are 
not very well known, but there is one, C. 
cierulea, a blue Daisy-like flower, that is 
worthy of Inclusion in a list of everlast ing 
perennials. Turning to 

Half-hardy annuals, we have the 
Helichrysums of various colours, Acro- 
cliniums. with rosy blossoms, and 
Uhodanthes that are, perhaps, more popu¬ 
lar as pot plants, with pink and white 
flowers, although they can be grown on a 
sunny border. One may contrive to have 
foliage that will help to embellish a basket 
containing representatives of the blossoms 
mentioned, the common Bracken being 
easily obtained and effective. 

Flow r ers intended for winter use need to 
be gathered in a half-opened condition, so 
that when fully dry by exposure to the sun 
they will not drop. Loosely arranged in 
vases or baskets, these Everlastings serve 
a useful purpose and bridge over the time 
between the departure of the last of the 
autumn and arrival of the first spring 
blossoms, and to those who are dependent 
solely on a garden for flowers I can recom¬ 
mend them. Leahurst. 


long a time. Throughout those two sea¬ 
sons the younger branches (i.c., the 
branches of the previous year) are thickly 
packed with brilliant orange-coloured 
fruits about the size of large Teas. The 
st>ccios is a native of Britain, and is most 
abundant on the east and south-east coasts, 
where it sometimes becomes a fair-sized 
tree. Apart from its fruit it is handsome 
in its graceful shoots and narrow silvery 
leaves. It is essentially a plant for group¬ 
ing, not only because the elTect is so much 
finer, but also because it bears its male 
and female flowers on separate plants, and 
thus two at least of them are necessary 
for fruit to be obtained. But as the male 
plant possesses no attractive features be¬ 
yond its foliage ay^PTtg-Jiabit,^! ^ an 
Digitize 




necessary proportion of male plants need 
be set out. A. G. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

When the wdnter days creep on, and we 
are no longer able to gather blossoms from 
the garden with a lavish hand to adorn 
our rooms, when we miss the fragrance of 
the Rose and the beauty of many another 
favourite that served us well, when w’e are 
loth to cut flowers in the greenhouse that 
are too' precious, then it is we remember 
certain other blossoms to which, comiwra- 
tively, W’e attached very little value in the 
time of plenty. These, because they last 
some time when cut, we call, from want of 
a better designation, Everlastings. They 


Grevillea robusta. -At one time this had 
a certain vogue as a window plant, 
and I liave seen some very good pieces 
exhibited at country show’s—generally 
in 5-inch or C-iuch pots. It is quite 
easily raised from seed, but, of course, 
w’hen a brisk temperature of about 05 70 
degs. can be given from the beginning the 
plants are usable earlier than when they 
must, perforce, be sown under greenhouse 
conditions. Sow in sandy soil, which must 
be kept fairly and regularly moist, and 
w’hen the seedlings are about 2 inches in 
height they may be put separately into 
pots 3 inches in diameter. When the roots 
have filled these pots, the plants may go 
into 5-inch pots, and under good manage¬ 
ment they will make good pieces by au¬ 
tumn. Grevillea robusta is a reliable win¬ 
dow’ plant.— Ajgfexfrnpp Gardener. 
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CHICORY AS A WINTER SALAD 
PLANT. 

This deserves extensive cultivation In any 
garden where winter salads are in demand 
on account of its wholeeomencss and easy 
culture. When Lettuces and other things 
are scarce there is never any difficulty in 
having plenty of Chicory, and it is to a 
large extent a substitute for both Lettuce 
and Endive. The latter are apt to be lost 
during the winter from various causes, 
but the Chicory is a perfectly hardy root, 
and if seed be sown in time the roots will 
be strong, and, like Seakale, they may be 
taken up and forced in a dark, warm place 
when required. If this plant is grown for 
blanching, seed should be sown towards 
the end of June and throughout July, for 
If sown earlier it will nearly always run 
to seed. The great object of the cultivator 
should be to get good strong roots capable 
of producing many leaves when they come 
to be forced. The plant is not particular 
as to situation in the garden, but it should 
have a rather light and moderately rich 
and deep soil for its roots to run into. 
Being a tai>-rooter, like the Carrot, it sends 
its Carrot-shaped roots straight down into 
the earth, and when it can do so freely the 
plants are always much stronger in con¬ 
sequence. The ground intended for this 
crop should be deeply dug-or trenched (if 
it has not been so treated in the winter 
time), and the seed then sown in drills not 
less than 15 inches apart, and when the 
seedlings can be handled they should be 
thinned out to 1 foot asunder from plant 
to plant In the rows. After this the only 
attention they will require will be hoeing 
the soil between the rows, and watering in 
dry weather until the autumn rain comes. 
By November or December the plants will 
have shed their leaves and be ready to 
take up for forcing, which is a compara¬ 
tively easy matter, and one that entails 
little or no troublesome preparations. 

When the leaves have decayed a number 
of roots should be taken up and laid in soil 
in some shed or other structure where 
they will not be frozen, and from this store 
they can be moved in batches to a warm 
place for forcing as required. This lifting 
of a number of roots is merely a precaution 
in case of severe frost or a heavy fall of 
snow occurring, and thus preventing them 
being lifted from the open-air bed wherein 
the main lot should be allowed to remain. 
The quantity of roots to be forced at a 
time will, of course, depend on the nature 
of the demand for the salad. For a small 
family as many roots as can be put into a 
12-inch pot will be sufficient at one time. 
Whether the roots are forced in a bed or 
in pots and boxes they should be buried up 
to 1 inch of the top of their crowns in 
light soil of any kind, watered, and placed 
in a temperature of from 50 dogs, to 00 
dogs., and be kcpt-U} the dark. -If a dark 
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covered with an inverted flower pot or box, 
which will do quite as well so long as 
darkness is ensured. In this way Chicory 
is sometimes even forced in a corner of a 
warm kitchen. The leaves' soon push 
forth, and they should be cut when they 
are young and tender, and always just be¬ 
fore they are required for the salad, for 
which purpose they are prepared like 
Lettuce or Endive. The roots will push 
out growth a second and even a third time 
after the first cutting, but the shoots are 
weaker each time of cutting, and the better 
plan will be to introduce a succession of 
fresh roots into warmth before the previ¬ 
ous supply becomes exhausted. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery, fungus on. —Will you please tell 
me what is the matter with the enclosed 
Celery leaves? All the plants I have are 
affected. They were raised in a cold house 
in April and planted out in the usual 
course, and have been well supplied 'with 
water. 1 have syringed them with 
Bordorite twice, and once with liver of 
sulphur, but it does not seem to check the 
disease.—M. R. Hearn. 

- Would you please tell me what is 

wrong with the enclosed Celery, and if 
anything can be done to it? I am told that 
it is always like this when grown on the 
same spot. The soil is fairly moist and 
rather light, with a Beech hedge and trees 
around it. I was not here when it was 
planted, so I cannot say what is under it.— 
F. M. IV 

[Your Celery has been at La eked by the 
fungus Septoria Petroselini apii, which has 
spread very much during the past few 
years and is most destructive. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture as soon as you see 
any signs of the disease may check it, 
while spraying with potassium sulphide 
may also be useful. All affected plants 
should be dug up and burned, and none of 
the refuse from the affected plants should 
be dug in or put on the rubbish-heap; it 
should be burned.] 

Potato seed for infected areas.— It will 

be seen from the note in Gardening for 
August lGth as to planting Potatoes in 
wart disease infected areas that the Board 
of Agriculture “ do not anticipate that the 
supply of immune first early varieties will 
be sufficient to meet the demand during 
1920, and they have decided to issue general 
licences authorising the planting in in¬ 
fected areas during 1920 of certain 
susceptible first eariles, provided the seed 
lias been saved from the 1919 crop grown 
in the area and is not planted on land on 
which wart disease is know’ll to be pre¬ 
sent.” As this will affect many growers 
it is of the utmost Importance that they 
should not defer too long making their 
arrangements for procuring seed, and this 


autumn the order should be given if at all 
possible. I am acquainted with some 
growers who put off the matter until last 
spring, only to find that the immune varie¬ 
ties had all been spoken for. At the pre¬ 
sent time (the end of August) the crops, as 
a whole, appear wonderfully free from 
disease, judging from the healthy, vigor¬ 
ous haulm, and possibly by the end of the 
year the Board may modify their restric¬ 
tions in certain districts, but one ought not 
to rely too much on that. The safest way, 
it seems to me, is to get in touch with 
persons authorised to supply seed, and fill 
up the order sheet early, as last year many 
orders had to be cancelled at the eleventh 
hour through inability of dealers to supply. 
It is mostly a case of first come first served 
in such a matter.—L eahubst. 

Allotments in Portobello.— Recently I 
had an opportunity of seeing a good many 
allotment garden# in Portobello, and I was 
struck with the high standard of the pro¬ 
duce grown therein. Potatoes were, per¬ 
haps, variable, but the general excellence 
of summer and winter vegetables w’as very 
noteworthy. Beet, apparently, finds con¬ 
siderable favour, and w'hile the roots were, 
perhaps, larger than the private gardener 
might care for, it is evident that the root 
is suited by the soil. Leeks,* Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoys, Kale, Turnips, Peas, and 
Broad Beans wore well represented, but 
French Beans do not, apparently, find 
much favour in Portobello allotments— 
these being observed in only a few cases. 
The high state of cleanliness was remark¬ 
able, the allotments without exception 
being almost weedless. I was given to un¬ 
derstand that these allotments—which are 
of 44 standard ” size are let at a very cheap 
rate; and now that their value has been 
proved, and allotment gardening has be¬ 
come a useful hobby, It is to be hoped that 
the holders may be permitted to remain in 
undisturbed possession as long as possible. 
—W. McG., Raima. 

Potatoes keeping. —It is worthy of note 
how T close and waxy some kinds are when 
dug compared to others from the same soil. 
I have observed the same in various soils 
and widely-separated districts. The fine 
old Potatoes Scotch Rock and Regent bail 
this feature, while Schoolmaster was best 
used early. During the past three seasons 
I have noted the difference in several 
kinds. I find British Queen all one could 
wish till March, when it goes black when 
cooked. Arran Chief is just the opposite, 
and needs keeping till spring. Recently a 
friend staying with me remarked that 
Arran Chief w r as soapy when lifted and 
became mealy by keeping.—J. F. C. 

Winter Lettuces. —Plants raised from 
seed sown a month ago are ready for 
planting out, and it is necessary to do 
this before they become drawn. Theso 
will he planted in a sheltered position, 
where protection can bo given if sharp 
frosts occur during November. The next 
plantation will be made from plants raise-.! 
a fortnight later, and these will be planted 
in cold frames, raising them to within IS 
inches of the lights, which will not bo 
placed in position until late autumn, when 
they will be used to protect /the plants from 
heavy rains or frost.—F. W. G. 

Cauliflowers for wintering in cold 
frames. —Plants raised from the earliest 
sowing will now be large enough for 
pricking out. In all oases this should bo 
I done as soon as they are large enough to 
ho handled. This will ensure a sturdy 
growth previous bo their being placed in 
| their winter quarters.—F. W. G. 

Parsley. —Some of the plants raised from 
j sowings made in July will be lifted and 
i planted in cold frames, keeping the lights 
off until settle ivekiller sets in.—F. W. G. 
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LAVENDER-EDGED WALK AT 
WARLEY. 

Tiif. illustration depicts a charming way of 
using this Indispensable old plant, which 
lins been associated with English gardens 
for centuries. Such hedges as these shown 
are not often seen, being of a good height 
and profusely flowered. The delightful 
fragrance imparted therefrom is a joy to 
all who are in their vicinity. For dividing 
lines and edging borders of tall-growing 
plants Lavender is very useful, looking 
well at all seasons of the year. It is hardy 
and grows quite well in any warm soil, but 
low, wet places should be avoided. When 
used as an edging and where space is 
limited it should be cut hard back imrnedi- 


CRAB-APFLES FOR THE GARDEN. 

Mucn as “ Apple-blossom time ” is loved 
for the transcendent beauty of the pictures 
that orchards make in the early summer, 
we do little to put into practice in our 
gardens the suggestion thus borne—the pic¬ 
torial possibilities of flowering trees. We 
give too much attention to the small under¬ 
growth things of the garden and too little 
to the embellishment of the background. 
We do not need to transport the Apple-tree 
into the garden for this, because in the 
Crab-Apples (both of Asia and America) 
we have available a number of trees that 
are even more glorious in the fragile 
tracery and delicacy of their bloom, and 
with a greater range of colouring from 


exact reproduction of the parent (even if 
saved from true species) because Crab- 
Apples are very prone to cross-pollination. 

There are many Crab-Apples. Their 
variety is almost infinite, but my purpose 
is to offer a selection of those which ex- 
l>erience has proven to be w’orthy and re¬ 
presentative. Particulars of these follow 
herewith. The flowering dates are as re¬ 
corded at Rochester, N.Y. Among our 
natives the one most notable is the 

Western Crab (Malus loensis), which 
can be readily distinguished from the other 
American species. The leaves are usually 
downy below, and are more or less so at 
maturity. The young growths and shoots 
are downy. The pinkish-white flowers in 
clusters of four to six are very showy and 
open later than those of the Eastern 
species, usually about May 2Sth. Bechtel’s 
Crab-Apple, a double form of this, has be¬ 
come popular during late years. It usually 



Lavender-edged walk in Miss Willmott’s garden at Warley Place . 


ately after flowering, otherwise it should 
not be cut until the following May, for, if 
pruned during the winter, it invariably 
perishes. 

At this time of year (September) it is 
quite easily increased by pulling off side 
shoots with a heel attached, inserting 
these into sandy soil, where they will make 
good plants for the following year. This 
is a much quicker method than raising 
from cuttings. The use of the dried 
flowers is well known and much appreci¬ 
ated by householders for scenting linen, 
retaining their sweet perfume for a long 
I>eriod. Lavandula vera is also valuable 
in producing medicinal oil. 

I grow several kinds, but none so satis¬ 
factory for dwarf edgings as Lavandula 
compacta nana, whose flowers are of a 
deeper colour than those of any of the 
other forms. E. Markham. 
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white to pink and bright rose-crimson. Of 
all the flowering trees for American gar¬ 
dens the Crab-Apples are the most wonder¬ 
ful. Most of them flower freely when 
young and quite small; indeed, it takes a 
good many years for a tree to attain its 
individual character, but as it grows old 
it gives its wreaths and garlands of bloom 
each year, and in the autumn the branches 
are laden, literally with ropes of miniature 
Apples from golden-yellow to ruby-red. 
Even here their usefulness does not end—- 
the branches may be cut for interior 
decoration or the ripened fruits may be 
left to feed the birds; or gathered, they 
may be used for the confection of delicious 
jellies of colours like unto precious stones. 
Crab-Apples will thrive wherever the Apple 
will grow and in some other places be¬ 
sides. To increase the stock it is best not 
to rely upon the seed, although germina¬ 
tion is quite easy, but with seed one can 
never be sure that the result will be an 


blooms at the end of May or early in June. 
Two American Crabs that are much alike 
are 

Malus glaucescens and M. coronaria, 
blooming from May 20t.h to 25tli. I am 
much interested in the former species, be¬ 
cause I first noticed it growing wild in one 
of the Rochester parks about seventeen 
yea re ago. It had not then been seiuirated 
from the Garland Crab (Malus coronaria), 
yet it is distributed from western New 
York to North Carolina in a wild state. 
Malus glaucescens forms a small tree sel¬ 
dom exceeding 12 feet to 15 feet in height, 
with spreading tortuous branches, whereas 
Malus coronaria forms a handsome round- 
headed tree 25 feet high. The leaves of M. 
glaucescens are usually triangular-ovate, 
with a broad base, and often cordate; 
glaucous beneath, and smooth at maturity. 
The unfolding flowers are reddish-pink, 
but pinkish-white and strongly fragrant 
when fully opeih* The clusters are four to 
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six flowered, and are borne in such pro¬ 
fusion that a small tree or large bush is 
most attractive. All American Crab-Apples^ 
east of the Rocky Mountains, are dis¬ 
tinguished by a glutinous skin which is 
greenish-yellow when fully ripe and very 
fragrant. Malus coronaria has much more 
elongated leaves, and less lobed, and they, 
are not pale glaucous beneath. The showy 
flowers are rosy-white in clusters of four 
to six, and very fragrant. The flowers 
open four to five days later than those of 
Malus glaueescens, and the fruits ripen teu 
days to two weeks later. A form of Malus 
coronaria distinguished by narrower elon¬ 
gated leaves deeply cut and deep rose-pink 
blossoms is variety M. e. elongata. In a 
wild state it appears to be much dwarfer¬ 
growing than the type. The most com¬ 
monly cultivated of all the Japanese Crab- 
Apples is probably 

Malus fulcherrima, or floribunda to 
use its very popular name, long sold by 
nurserymen under the name of Pyrus flori¬ 
bunda. It forms a bold, round, and some¬ 
what flat topped head. It produces an ex¬ 
traordinary abundance of five to six 
flowered clusters of rose-tinted blossoms on 
long, slender stalks, and a well-developed 
individual is completely wreathed In 
flowers in early May. The fruits are 
slightly larger than a Pea, reddish-yellow, 
and quite decorative. I have raised a num¬ 
ber of seedlings from this Crab-Apple, bnt 
t lie progeny shows such diversity from the 
parent that l am of the opinion that the 
plant is of hybrid origin. What is usually 
called a variety of this, although that is 
questionable (sold in many catalogues 
under the name of Malus or Tyrus atro- 
snnguinea), is a singularly handsome 
flowering form. The flower-clusters are 
coral-red when unfolding, artd are deeply 
pinkish-red when fully open. It forms a 
very ornamental round spreading head and 
is one of the most l>eautiful of the family. 
A glorified form, doubtless of hybrid 
origin, was detected at the Arnold Arbore¬ 
tum among seedlings of Malus pulcherrima 
and has been named 

Malus Abnoldjana. The branching is 
spreading and intricate. It is very free- 
flowering and bears clusters of four to six 
blooms which are red when unfolding, 
deeply rose-tinted when open, and much 
larger limn the flowers of the parent. Pro¬ 
bably the first Asiatic Crab-Apple in culti¬ 
vation in this country or Europe was the 

Chinese Crab-Apple (M. spectabilis). 
It appears to have been in cultivation in 
Britain in the 18th century. There is a 
handsome-specimen in a garden in the out¬ 
skirts of Rochester that is, perhaps, sixty 
years old. The growth is distinctly up¬ 
right, and it can be distinguished from 
most Crabs by its branching habit. The 
flower-clusters are particularly showy 
when opening, and are deep reddish-pink. 
There are several forms of this Crab-Apple 
in which the flowers range from semi- 
donble to double. I have never seen a 
single-flowered form. Dwarfest growing 
of all the Crabs is 

Malus Sargenti. It has a spreading, 
compact, shrubby habit, and does not ex¬ 
ceed 8 feet to 10 feet in height. The large 
pure white flowers are borne in clusters of 
five to six on long slender stalks, and are 
produced in prodigal profusion from May 
15th to 20th. The small reddish, roundish 
fruits are very showy in the autumn. 
Another small-growing Crab-Apple occa¬ 
sionally becoming a small tree is 

Malus Sieboldi or Tobingo. The 
leaves of this species are small as com¬ 
pared with other Crabs, and are usually 
oblong in outline and often slightly lobed. 
The blossoms are slightly rose-tinted, ap- 
Itearing about May 15th. The fruits are 
small, usually about the size ofrPeas. 
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Malus Zumi is a thin branching small 
tree, the branches partly spreading, but 
mostly upright, with their ends somewhat 
remote from each other. On vigorous 
si loots the leaves are occasionally lobed. 
The large white flowers, sometimes with a 
blush tinge, borne on long stalks in usually 
five-flowered clusters, look very effective 
on the long, slender branches, and are 
commonly open about May 15th. The 
small, yellowish-coloured fruits are notice¬ 
able in the autumn. The 

Siberian Crab (Malus baccata) has a 
distinctly round head, and after twenty to 
thirty years makes a handsome tree. It 
has very distinct leaves, larger than in 
most Crabs, ovate to lanceolate in outline, 
deep green, and smooth. The flowers arc 
borne on long slender stalks. If inches long, 
and in clusters of five to six, pure white, 
and frequently 1J inches across. In the | 
average season it blossoms about May 15th. ! 
The Siberian Crab is distinguished by a 
good many varieties, in w r hich the fruit 
varies considerably, but aR an ornamental 
flowering tree the typical form Is, perhaps, 
ns good as any. 

Malus IIalliana forms a small tortu- i 
ous-branched tree, with very smooth ashy- 
gray bark. The deep green smooth leaves, 
pale beneath, taper at both ends, and are 
very distinct, lie flowers are richly rose- 
coloured, on long dark stalks, and three to 
five to a cluster. The calyx is dark 
purplish-red. Tills is, perhaps, one of the 
most beautiful of the Crabs in Its richly- 
tinted blossoms, ' NonwUl&it Is in flower 
about May 20th. The popular Parkma«£s 
Crab is a double-flowered form of It 

is a native of the Caucasus and Liberia. 

M ai.lJs Nif.dzwetzkyana, which has 
been with us for nearly twenty years, is a 
tree of spreading tortuous habit, much like 
an ordinary Apple-tree with deep reddish- 
pink flowers in clusters of five to seven, 
conspicuous at a long distance. There Is 
no Crab-Apple that approaches it In the 
reddish colour of the flowers, and the fruit 
Is almost the size of an ordinary Apple and 
has a red skin; indeed, red runs all 
through the plant w r hich is, therefore, 
easily distinguished. The wood and bark 
are coloured red and the veins of the 
leaves are deeply impressed with red. In a 
normal season it blooms about May 18th. 

Malus prunifolia is a much discussed 
tree among botanists, some considering it a 
hybrid, and others believing it to be a true 
species. It certainly is distinct in charac¬ 
ter. The brandling is distinctly upright, 
forming a compact oblong head. The leaves 
hear a strong resemblance to those of the 
Siberian Crab. The rose-tinted flowers are 
borne on sliort-9talked clusters, and It is 
usually in bloom about May 20th. The 
fruits have a conspicuous persistent calyx. 

Malus prunifolia var. Rinki (Malus 
Ringo) has a particularly wide-branching 
habit, with the branches very Intricate. 
The leaves of this Crab bear a resemblance 
to those of the common Apple. The large 
clusters of flowers are slightly rose-tinted, 
and are borne in great profusion. The 
yellowish fruits tinged with red are borne 
in great abundance, and, like those <f 
Malus prunifolia, have a very prominent 
raised calyx. It is usually In flower about 
May 20th.— John Dunbab in The Garden 
Magazine. 


PINNATE-LEAVED SHRUBBV 
SPIRAEAS. 

A few of the great number of Spiraeas iu 
our gardens are remarkable from the fact 
that their leaves are pinnate. For them 
the generic name of Sobraria has been sug¬ 
gested, but they are usually included with 
the Spira'as. This arrangement is fol¬ 


lowed by Mr. Bean In his “Tree ami 
Shrub ” book. A desirable feature of these 
pinnate-leaved species is the fact that they 
bloom in July and August, when flowering 
shrubs are not particularly numerous. 
The bc^t known of this section is 

Spiraea Lindleyana, which will reach a 
height of 10 feet to 20 feet. It is of a 
graceful, spreading habit of growth, the 
pinnate leaves being in vigorous example* 
as much as 18 inches in length. Regarded 
from a fine foliage point of view it is a 
very ornamental shrub, its beauty being 
much accentuated when the large terminal 
brandling panicles of ivory-white flower* 
develop. It is a native of the Himalayas, 
and has been grown in this country for 
many years. A second species, 

Spijlea Aitchisoni, native of Afghani¬ 
stan, was at first confounded with S. 
Lindleynna. It, however, differs in several 
well-marked features, notably in being less 
vigorous in growth, the leaflets narrower, 
the young bark of a red colour, and the 
flowers larger and whiter. A strong 
growing species, more vigoroua than S 
Lindleyana, is 

S. arborea, introduced within recent 
years from China. It is said to be the 
most tree-like of all the Spirreas. The im¬ 
mense panicles of ereomy-wbite flowers art- 
very striking. There yet remains one more 
species of this section, namely, the Siberian 

Spiraea soubifolia, much less in stature 
than the preceding, for it reaches only a 
height of ,*f feet to ,C feet. The white 
flowers are borne In stiff racemes in July 
and August. The variety alpina is ilis 
tiuguished by its dwarfer habit, fewer and 
shorter leaflets, and the larger size of the 
individual flow r ers. 

All of these Spineas thrive in a good 
loamy soil where a moderate degree of 
moisture is retained during the summer 
months. Most of them can be raised from 
seed and increased to a more limited ex¬ 
tent by division. K. R. W. 


ZENOBIA SPECIOSA. 

This beautiful shrub is a native of the 
Southern United States, where it Is most 
frequently found in boggy places. It is 
not often more than 4 feet high, and about 
as much In diameter. It is nearly or quite 
deciduous, but In very mild seasons will 
rein In a portion of Its foliage till the new 
leaves break out. The flowers are pro 
duccd In axillary clusters on the upper 
l>art of the stems in May and June, and 
bang from them in the greatest profusion. 
The blossom is cup-shaped, white, and 
about one-third of an inch across, very 
much resembling a Lily of the Valley 
The Z. 8. 

Var. tulverulenta, some fine pieces of 
which w’ere shown at one of the fortnightly 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society by the Alder River Nursery Corn 
pany, is one of the loveliest American 
shrubs that our gardens possess. The 
leaves are like those of the type in size 
and shape, but instead of being green they 
are, especially when young, of a beautiful 
glaucous colour. This colour extends al.*> 
to tlie seed vessels. The flowers are lit* 
those of the ordinary Z. speeiosa, excei-t 
that -they are of a more snowy white, but 
even without them this variety might 
rank as a valuable shrub on account of its 
foliage. Both tiiese shrubs are perfectly 
hardy in the southern parts of the kins 
dom, and, as they survive the New Eng- 
land winters, would probably do so in 
almost any part of Britain. It can be pro- 
prgated by seed, cuttings, or layers. The 
two latter methods are necessary for the 
glaucous variety, as it only comes partially 
true from seed. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PhARTS. 

THE MODERN BEARDED IRISES. I confess it (lid not appeal to me in all its 
Bearded or “Flag” Irises have made j fulness till I saw them in the heyday of 
enormous strides during recent years, even their flower beauty in Messrs. Wallace’s 
when the novelties of to-day are compared j nursery grounds at Colchester in June last, 
with those of not more than a decade ago. Flag Irises I had seen before, had both 
That Irises of this section have long been | grown the plants and culled their spikes 
associated with hardy flower gardening in by the thousand, still such a wealth of 
this country every gardener knows full novelty, such evidences of evolution and 
well and thousands of gardens amply I epoch-marking in the main, constituted a 
testify. That they have played an im- I feast indeed, and the picture—or pictures, 
portant j*art in the embellishing of our j for there were many—was not a transient 
gardens in May and June, were of mwiues-| one. The plants, indeed, were In their 
tionable beauty and utility in other ways, I battalions everywhere, their forests of 



Iris E . II. Jenkins. 


admired because of a flower delicacy and 
freedom of blossoming which no other 
hardy plant |>ossessed in like degree, are 
facts also that are freely admitted. Yet, 
with so many good attributes to their 
credit, in the light of recent introductions 
and the gulf which now exists between the 
old and the new, these aforetime favourites 
but occupy a position of mediocrity to-day. 

Having been for many years more or less 
intimately associated with Irises I have 
watched with interest the onward march 
of these modern varieties, a development— 
or set of developments since it is not in one 
direction only—which, while leaving the 
older sorts well in the rear, was destined 
to place the newcomers on a pedestal of 
their own. Though that fact might have 
been patent to the mrfSfcasmal obselvcr, I 
Digitized by VjjOt 'QIC 


spikes dowered with handsomely-propor¬ 
tioned* richly-coloured flowers demon¬ 
strating their superiority over their older 
brethren. It was a great sight, the beds 
of these waist-high, occasionally breast- 
high, plants towering aloft, effective in the 
picture and impelling admiration on every 
hand by noble bearing and freedom of 
blossoming. For such enhanced beauty in 
this essentially summer-time flower gar¬ 
deners of all classes, amateur and pro¬ 
fessional alike, owe a lasting debt 
primarily to so zealous a worker among 
Irises as the late Professor Foster, and not 
less so to Mr. Bliss, the most eminently 
successful Iris hybridist, perhaps, we have 
ever known. Notable among the many 
seedlings raised by Mr. Bliss are Azure, 
Benbow, Clematis, riiyllis Bliss, E. H. 


Jenkins, Morwell, Knysna, Dimity, Sweet 
Lavender, Margaret Moore, Gulls, and 
Dominion, the last-named, if it must be 
appraised on the basis of the five guineas 
asked for a plant of it, unequalled among 
them all. It is, however, of the epocli- 
marking type, unique in its flower expanse, 
richness of colouring, and texture of petal, 
and in either direction will take some 
beating. Briefly put, it is a Black Prince 
glorified at once, a tribute and a clue that 
should appeal to those who have as yet not 
seen it. 

Some may pertinently inquire why and 
in what directions are these modern 
bearded Irises so immeasurably superior 
to their older brethren. To this the 
answer is easy. That they are so in many 
ways, though most of all in giant stature, 
freely-branched. habit, picture-making 
effects, and handsomely - projiortioned 
flowers are incontestable facts. Formerly 
all bearded Irises bore their flowers on 
short footstalks closely clustered against 
the stem of the plant. This did not make 
for good effect. The coming of Trojana, a 
noble species of 4 feet high having freely- 
branched stems and handsomely-fashioned 
flowers, however, gave the hybridist his 
chance, with the result that we have to¬ 
day a truly marvellous array of modern 
Irises characterised by majestic bearing, 
branching, fan-like spread, and freedom of 
flowering, of which a few years ago we 
had not dared to dream. Some of the new¬ 
comers branch right to the ground. E. II. 
Jenkins is a case in point, as may be 
gathered from flic fact that at Colchester 
in June I counted some three dozen flowers 
and buds on a single spike. And it is not 
alone, Morwell, Sweet Lavender, and 
many others being similarly endowed. To 
these fine attributes, too, are wedded those 
of increased beauty, size, and the colour 
of the flowers, hence the gains are con¬ 
siderable. Naturally, however, they are 
greatest, among the blue, lavender, purple, 
and kindred shades into which that 
majestic Iris, Crusader, and bluest of the 
blues, Lady Foster, Lord of June. Miranda, 
Rodney, and others akin readily group 
themselves. 

Nor is it in these shades alone that, pro¬ 
gress is so marked; rather is it more or 
less general, affecting every section—the 
variegata forms, frilled plicata forms, 
bronzed and crimsoned squalens, with 
others all in turn. It is, however, more 
than usually welcome in what, for con¬ 
venience, might be teamed the red pallida 
forms, and of which Caprice and Mine. 
Pacquitte were among the older exponents. 
To-day, however, these are entirely out¬ 
classed by the rich wine-red of Ed. Michel, 
the lovely Rosalind, and the exquisite 
Margaret Moore, Mrs. Alan Gray, Lohen¬ 
grin, and Isoline following in paler though 
not less beautiful tones. It is, however, 
tlie startling effect of the rich reds first 
named, their exalted presence and fine 
contrast amid the almost overmastering 
richness of the blues, violets, and purples 
that Impressed one so and caused them to 
be written down as unequalled among the 
best. Phyllis Bliss, inimitable in orchid- 
mauve, Alcazar, supreme even among the 
giants, Archeveque, surpassing all in the 
richness of its colouring, and Prosper 
Langier, of shades akin to the half-century- 
old Jacquiniana, were others among the 
rest. 

Apart from these, the illustrations to¬ 
day will afford readers a better idea of the 
improved characteristics to which refer¬ 
ence has been made, while they are also of 
two distinct types. Azure is one of Mr. 
Bliss’ seedlings, and a bed of it as I saw 
it in June w T as not surpassed by any for 
wondrous freedom or picture-making 
effects. It Is class aB 
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those moderns go, but is remarkable for 
the stout texture of its petals and the rich¬ 
ness and outstanding rotundity of its in¬ 
tensely rich violet-coloured falls. The 
standards are clear lavender-blue. The 
other variety, E. H. Jenkins, also raised 
by Mr. Bliss, resulted from crossing 
Trojana superba and Princess Beatrice, 
and is a sister seedling from the pod which 
gave Morwell. From this cross it is inter¬ 
esting that two main types appeared, self- 
coloured like Morwell and bicolor like 
E. II. Jenkins. In flower freedom and 
branching habit the latter is, perhaps, only 
equalled by Sweet Lavender, which is also 
a bleolor. Both are notable for the fan¬ 
like spread of their inflorescences and the 
low-down branching characteristics obvi¬ 
ously inherited from Trojana, character¬ 
istics which, even though they had stood 
alone, would still have constituted im¬ 
provements of which any raiser might feel 
justly proud, since it is mainly attributable 
to these that flower freedom is produced 
and garden effect, secured. To these, how¬ 
ever. are wedded even greater attributes, 
not least of them a flower beauty much 
enhanced and a constitution fitting them 
for the purpose we would have them serve. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


TENTSTEMONS. 

Few, if any, plants are so showy and use¬ 
ful as Peutstemons, for, besides assisting 
largely to make our garden borders and 
beds gay during several months in the year, 
they are of great value for cutting. Their 
light, graceful spikes of flowers are not 
only bright, but they last fresh for a long 
time in water. The way to get plenty of 
variety is to obtain a packet of seed of a 
good strain and to sow either in pans or 
frames filled with fine soil, or under a 
hnndlight in a greenhouse, where it can be 
kept close and damp till the seed germi¬ 
nates, when the young plants should be 
pricked off under glass, and shaded for a 
few days till they become re-established, 
after which it is necessary for them to be 
fully exposed, in order that the growth 
they make may be sturdy and strong. 
Although Pentstemons are classed as 
hardy, they are only so in favoured parts 
of the country, or in sheltered positions, 
and only stand uninjured when we have 
mild winters. That being so, it i9 always 
advisable to protect them by keeping them 
in fiames during the season named, and to 
plant out after they have been hardened 
off early in spring, which is the best time 
for sowing, as plants raised then bloom 
with great freedom the following year, as 
d:> also those from cuttings taken off in 
August. In keeping up a stock in this way 
the best only should be selected, and, by 
propagating annually, and weeding out the 
inferior ones, a garden may soon be made 
rich with very fine sorts, as Pentstemons 
are now much improved, and the flowers 
are far richer in colour and much larger 
and of greater substance than they 
formerly were. The easiest way to strike 
cuttings is to take off the young, half-ripe 
shoots in the summer at about 3 inches in 
length, and, having trimmed them in the 
ordinary way, to insert them in sharp, 
sandy soil under the shelter of a handlight, 
which should be shaded by placing a few 
branches of evergreens on the sunny side. 
They will soon root if kept syringed and 
properly moist, and may then be taken up 
and potted singly, to be wintered in cold 
frames till the time arrives for planting 
them out. Although Pentstemons will 
grow in almost any kind of soil, they suc¬ 
ceed and thrive best in that which is deep 
and rich, as the stronger the shoots are, 
the finer will the spikes of bloom be if the 
plants are in atfopen,. sunns position, so 
Digitized by 


as to have the full benefit of all the light 
and air possible to build up and stiffen 
their stems. As a protection to old plants 
that it may be desirable to keep on borders 
we have found half-rotten leaves answer 
well. A few handfuls of them placed 
round the collars of the plants and kept 
there by a branch or two of Furze or small, 
leafy Beech boughs to prevent the birds 
scattering them abroad, will preserve them 
from sharp frost sufficiently to enable them 
to break into growth and do well again in 
the following spring. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN PUBLIC PARKS. 
The use of Pelargoniums for summer 
bedding in most public parks is apparently 
on the increase once more. Both in Edin¬ 
burgh and in Glasgow these are freely 
used, a bright scarlet variety such as Paul 
Crampel being preferred. In some in¬ 
stances plants of Lobelia cardinalia are 
interspersed, and the combination is, at 
the best, not a happy one. Admittedly, 
beds of scarlet Pelargoniums are very 
bright during a dry and hot summer, but 
when the end of August is reached and 
rain may be expected these beds soon Jose 
their attractiveness. After twelve horn's’ | 
rain, recently, the beds in George Square 
Gardens, Glasgow, presented a melancholy 
appearance, and it is questionable whether 
they will have any furl her effect during 
the present season. At the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens in the same city there is a slavish 
adherence to the ordinary yellow Calceo- j 
laria, scarlet Pelargonium, and blue 
Lobelia. Much better and far more effec- i 
tive and lasting beds were observed in the j 
same place, Pentstemons, Phlox Drum- j 
mondi, Nemesia, and especially Petunias 
being very fine. A bed of some extent | 
filled with a double white Dahlia was ex- ! 
cessively stiff—the plants had not, on 
August 30th, reached more than halfway 
up their stakes, and these added to the 
general appearance of stiffness. Another 
bed of Dahlias was decidedly objection¬ 
able, the plants being of various heights 
and of all colours, as if they were the re¬ 
sult of a packet of mixed seed planted out 
for trial. It is at public parks and gar¬ 
dens that one expects to see skilful com¬ 
binations of colours and plants which are 
not to bo found In every villa or suburban 
garden, but during the present season, at 
all events, there has been little (if any) 
originality displayed. 

A Scottish Gardener, j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring herbaceous border.— Could 
you kindly advise me as to the manuring 
of my herbaceous border? My garden is 
on the west coast of Ireland, the soil peat 
and a little sand. I have for eight years 
given it a good top-dressing in the autumn 
of manure, chiefly cow-manure. Last year 
I gave it basic slag as I found the manure 
I got there grew so many w’eeds, hay be¬ 
ing used for litter. Now I do not know if 
I should be right in using basic slag again. 
Of course, the winters there are very wet, 
and the soil is inclined to get sour. I 
should be most grateful if you would ad¬ 
vise me in this matter as to what I should 
use and how it should be applied. I have 
many Delphiniums In the border.— Violet 
Maudslay. 

[Yes, you would be quite right in using 
basic slag again this autumn for your gar¬ 
den, and as the staple consists iwirtly of 
peat you may dig in 4 ozs. to the square 
yard. For this to be thoroughly effective 
it should be mixed with the soil as early 
as convenient this autumn. Next March, 
or a little earlier if necessary, apply a 
dressing of 3 ozs. of suiter phosphate of 


I lime and 1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia to 
: the square yard and fork it in in the 
case of ground which has not been previ- 
I ously prepared for cropping, otherwise 
i rake or hoe it in. In the following year 
| again revert to the use of farmyard or 
cow manure.] 

8uccess witti the Madonna Lily.— in a 

neighbourhood where other growers bar* 
gradually lost their plants there is one 
garden where the Madonna Lily flourish**. 
Vigorous growth and abundant bloom were 
achieved on soil naturally very light and 
porous after several attempts had been re¬ 
warded by short stalks w ith few’ and small 
flow’ers. This is the w’ay that success was 
achieved :—The earth was removed alto¬ 
gether from the space of a new bed to a 
depth of about 2 feet. In the bottom of 
tills excavation a w’aggonload of clay gnil 
was spread evenly, and on top of this about 
2 inches of well-rotted stable manure. 
Then the excavated soil W’as replaced and 
the bulbs sot with their toj>s about 4 inches 
below the surface. During the growing 
and blooming season an abundance of 
waiter is given the bed, the clay bottom 
helping to retain the moisture at the depth 
where the roots are most benefited by it. 
The bulbs are never disturbed until they 
crowd badly, when they are dug—in 
August, after ripening, which is indicated 
by the to]>s dying—and replanted. The 
conditions established by this treatment 
are so favourable that about a bushel of 
extra bulbs is harvested whenever this oc¬ 
curs. The flowers are cut when the first 
bud on the stalk is ready to open, and cur 
w’ith long stems without injury to the bulb* 
in the succeeding year, though this is con¬ 
trary to the general belief with regard to 
cutting Lilies. In this w r ay the blooms are 
kept clean when they open. If allowed to 
expand on the plant they are soon soiled by 
tlieir own iwillen and the white crystalline 
lustre is killed. Needless to say, they are 
never permitted to form seed .—Gardm 
Magazine. 

The Horsetail.—I was interested in the 
article by “Byfleet” on the Horsetail ?n 
tiie issue of Gardening for August 30th 
(page 4G0) . This plant certainly does be¬ 
have in a “mysterious” manner. I have 
known it to be planted for use (bot.-mi- 
cally) and not grow at all. Total destruc¬ 
tion can be effected if the shoots arc 
continually cut off, as this in time will 
weaken the plant. The cutting requires to 
be done carefully and at the right time or 
the plant will increase. The first cutting 
should be done as soon as the growths ap¬ 
pear above ground in the spring ai:l 
throughout the summer ns new’ shoots np- 
Iiear. Tfley should not be left too long, an 
they might produce sjwres or manufacture 
food material w’hieh would be stored up in 
the underground stems for use the next 
season. The sudden development men¬ 
tioned by ** Byfleet ” can hardly lie due t«> 
seeds having remained dormant in the soil. 
The plant does not produce seeds, ns it be¬ 
longs to the group known as Cryptogam 1 ' 
or Flow’oriess plants, being closely a Hid 
to the Ferns and i>ossessing spores. A 
jiossible explanation of the increase, due 
perhaps to the flooding of the land, is that 
the spores require a moist medium upon 
which to germinate. The spore is thought 
to remain fertile for only a short period. 
Thoroughly draining the land would very 
likely w’ipe out this troublesome pest, as 
the character of the soil would be com¬ 
pletely changed. The plant W’ould not be 
able to thrive, liking as it does sour condi¬ 
tions, though allotment holders can hardly 
be expected to undertake this task.— H. 

Gladioli for massing.-For many years 
the only Gladiolus which was employed 
for massing was the well-known G- 
Breachleyensis; Its vivid and handsome 
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spikes justifying its use. Of late years 
many of the newer hybrids have been used 
for this purpose, and good masses of well- 
selected colours never fall to attract at¬ 
tention. I cannot say that I care for the 
ixiler colours in groups -.to be telling a 
bright and decided colour is necessary. I 
make an exception in the case of White 
Excelsior, a magnificent variety with 
spikes, when well grown, almost 4 feet, in 
height. Massed in front of large pieces of 
Veronica Traversl in a shrubbery, the 
effect is very fine. I fancy a group of this 
variety mixed with Lobelia Queen Vic¬ 
toria w r ould be showy, and it is Intended 
to experiment in this direction next 
season. An excellent Gladiolus for the 
purpose under notice is Thermidor, a 


gleams of sunlight of the early year is the 
Winter Aconite. Give it but a little space, 
near the roots of trees where other things 
will not grow, and it will reward you 
with its brightness almost as soon as the 
Snowdrops. In the bulb-planting time 
the Aconites are worth remembering.— 
Townsman. 


CflKYSflflTHETOS. 


HINTS FOIt TIIE SEASON. 

We have at length arrived at a time when 
all buds should be retained without delay. 
To build up a large, handsome exhibition 



Iris Azure. 


variety which throws a bold spike, the 
bells of which are salmon-coloured, witli 
an edge of maroon and a stripe of car¬ 
mine in Ihe midrib of the bell. One of the 
finest Gladioli for massing Is the compara¬ 
tively new* Princeps, a noble flow’er of a 
rich scarlet, enhanced by a w r hite throat. 
This variety lasts w’ell, and may be re¬ 
commended to the notice of the exhibitor. 
Dazzlcr, Fire King, and Frances Willard 
will appeal to those who admire the 
stronger colours, wiiile Clio, Carmelite, 
and Niagara are good examples of the 
paler shades.— Scot. 

Winter Aconites.— Flow’ers, whatever 
they bo, that open in the chilly days be¬ 
fore the actual ad\ent of spring, are al¬ 
ways welcome. Om»--^f the most* cheery 
that ppeus its golcfenn^ls 'iMl^fitful 


(See page 549.) 


flower by the first fortnight in November— 
a time W’lien most shows are held in tin* 
South and Midlands—it is of the greatest 
importance that buds be retained as fast as 
they appear on the plants, and this is of 
more importance to the Jaiwuese sorts 
Lban to the incurved varieties. The 
Japanese flowers need a long time to un¬ 
fold their florets, and as the blooms, when 
fully developed, are of such enormous pro- 
portlous, the importance of an early bud 
selection will be seen. If the collection of 
plants has been grow’n w’ell and strongly 
from the commencement of the year, they 
should at different seasons develop buds 
of varied kinds. In the first place, there 
is the bud which is formed at the apex of 
the growth called the “ break ”-bud, be¬ 
cause the plant was thereby induced to 


break into several shoots, these being tlio 
growths on W'lilch the after buds were pro¬ 
duced in their respective seasons. The 
weaker shoots w r ere cut nw-ay, probably, 
and three or four of the strongest allowed 
to remain, and in course of two to 
three months these developed a bud on the 
point of each shoot, w’hicli is described as 
a first “ crown ”-bud. Now\ except in a 
few cases, it is useless to retain these, 
for they would develop their blossoms 
early in October, and be almost certain to 
give large, coarse, ugly flowers lacking 
colour. On this account we have re- 
I»eatedly advocated the retention of second 
“ crown’’-buds, as, although the flow’ors 
are generally slightly smaller than those 
produced from first “ crown’’-buds, they 
are distinctly more refined, and are gene¬ 
rally of better form and richer colour. If 
the plants have been growui on well and 
strongly, second “crown” buds have been 
produced in large number for some time 
past, therefore, to make a satisfactory 
ending of the season of bud selection, and 
to ensure a display by the time the showfc 
are held throughout the country, it would 
be bel ter to have buds of all Japanese sorts 
retained as soon as possible. There are 
just a few cases where some of the choice 
Oetober-flow’erlng sorts have been delayed 
in order that the blossoms may be of ser¬ 
vice early in November, and a Into bud 
selection for this puri>ose is absolutely 
necessary. These October-flowering sorls 
often give a series of “crown ’’-buds, and 
there are instnuees of third “ crown 
buds in some cases being retained. 

Tiie incurved varieties are very much 
quicker in their bud development when 
once the buds are retained, and later on in 
the season, w r hcn the florets begin to ap¬ 
pear in the buds, they come on at a great 
pace. Although some growers advocate a 
late August bud selection for the incurved 
sorts, there is good reason for believing 
that tiie first weeks of September are 
likely to give better results with the ma¬ 
jority of sorts. For exhibition, a proinu 
hud selection is of the highest importance. 
On this account, keep a look-out for buds 
of incurved sorts developing until tiie date 
already stated, as after that time the 
chances of success undoubtedly become 
less certain. 

Feeding.— The plants will need feeding 
regularly and carefully at tills season, 
and a grower would be courting certain 
defeat by a too liberal application of liquid 
manures. Little and often is tiie best rule 
to observe, and tiie collection should be 
carefully looked over several times each 
day, so that none of the plants shall suffer 
from want of moisture. If, through any 
unforeseen occurrence, the plants should 
get very dry at the roots give them a 
thorough watering with clear water first, 
and apply the liquid-manure afterwords, 
or serious trouble may ensue. It is well 
also to vary the food supplied from time 
to time, and there will be evidence of this 
in the appearance of the plants if they are 
carefully watched. The early-flowering 
varieties are unfolding their florets fast, 
although they are certainly later this year 
than usual. The Fompons are generally 
the first to flower. With the prevalence 
of strong winds these should be tied up, 
not too stiffly, and then there will be little 
chance of loss of shoots in this way. The 
greenhouse and conservatory, or whatever 
structure is used to flower the plants in, 
should be got ready for their reception as 
soon as convenient. The collection should 
be safely housed in case of an early frost or 
inclement weather, when, should any bud 
begin to show colour, it would be most 
unwise to leave the plants out longer. 

Original fra-m A. G. 
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IflDOOH PltltyTS, 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Hard-wooded plants.— These, which maj 
have hithe.rto been ripening up out of 
doors, ought now to be placed under cover. 
Naturally, it will not do to place them ot 
once into any great heat, rso, in order to 
inure them gradually to a liigher tempera¬ 
ture, they can be placed for a time into a 
cool house—an orchard-house, Peach- 
house, or even unheated pits will be found 
suitable. — Kirk. 

Chrysanthemums. —As previously indi¬ 
cated, should anv, forward blooms begin 
to show colour, the plants ought to be re¬ 
moved under cover without delay. There 
can l>e, of course, no hard-and-fast time 
set down at which to house the main body 
of the Chrysanthemums. Much, however, 
depends upon the season, and it may be 
advisable to come and go a few days on 
either side of tliat date.— Scot. 

8chizanthus seeds have been sown to pro¬ 
duce plants for the main batch to 
flower m spring. Sow thinly in pans filled 
with light sandy soil, and a.s soon as file 
seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
them out into pains oir boxes. Keep them 
near the glass and ventilate the structure 
freely. - Repot the plants as soon as they 
require more root room, never allowing 
them to become pot-bound until they are in 
the pots in which they are to flower. The 
Schizanthus is very impatient of heat. 
Keep the plants during winter m a coot 
fiame, but protect from frost.—F. W. G. 

Plants for winter flowering.— Some pans 
have been filled with Niootiana Sandera;, 
the plants of which will, at a later date, be 
transferred into 6-inch pots. These make 
very useful stuff for taking the place of 
Cinerarias in spring, and tiiere are some 
fine colours among them. A batch of 
Aioirisoa incisifolia is now in 3-inch pots. 
These, pinched a few times to induce a 
bushy habit, will ultimately bloom in po-ts 
5 inches in diameter. Primula malaccides 
has been pricked off into pans and placed, 
meantime, in a cold frame. Such things 
as have been planted out during summer— 
Salvias, Eupatonums, and the like—have 
been cut round with the spade in anticipa¬ 
tion of lifting.—W. McG. 


floyal Horticultural Society. 

The combined annual exhibition of vege¬ 
tables and the usual fortnightly meeting of 
the Society on September 23rd made for a 
rather comprehensive display, albeit the 
exhibits of vegetables in the competitive 
classes were hardly commensurate with 
the importance of these things at the pre¬ 
sent time. These, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
duce shown, were of the best, showing high 
cultivation. In other directions also there 
was much to admire, notably the very fine 
fruit from Messrs. Laxton, the orchard- 
house trees in fruit from Messrs. Rivers, 
the comprehensive gathering of Runner 
and other Beans from Messrs. Sutton, and 
the particularly clean and well-grown 
Onions from Messrs. Dickson and Robin¬ 
son. Then the Roses from Mr. Elisha 
Hicks, clean and fresh looking as they 
were, attracted very largely, wiiile fruit¬ 
ing sprays of certain Roses from Mr. All¬ 
grove were also interesting. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

It should be an encouragement to those of 
our readers who indulge in new or up-to- 
date Dahlias to know that, during the last 
year or two, greater attention than hereto¬ 
fore has been paid by the Joint Committee 
of the National Dahlia Society and Royal 
Horticultural Society to varieties of gar¬ 
den or decorative merit, particularly those 
whose flower-heads, produced on rigid self- 
supporting stem«T ffre carried lwqjl above 
the foliage. :On^he|<tc|idcil_JiJd||r review 


upwards of 100 new varieties were pre¬ 
sented for certificate, and of these only- 
eleven found favour with the adjudicating 
committee. 

Of other important hardy flower novel¬ 
ties were two Montbretins from Mr. 
Sydney Morris, Earlliam Hall, these being 
named His Majesty and Una, and gaining 
a first-class certificate and Aw-ard of Merit 
respectively. They are acquisitions both. 
The new r ornamental fruiting Crab sent by- 
Messrs. Cheal also gained an Aw-ard of 
Merit. It is called Golden Gem, and in 
view of the numbers of small golden- 
coloured fruits, the name Is appropriate 
and suggestive. In a group Messrs. Cheal 
showed many of the fruiting Crabs, none, 
however, surpassing John Downie for 
prolific fruiting and colour alone, as also 
for good effect. Herbaceous Phloxes in 
variety were also show-n by this firm, to¬ 
gether with Star and other Dahlias. We 
w-ere pleased, too, to see Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Sons again at these mootings, 
and w-lio, on this occasion, were showing a 
galaxy of the new-est florists’ Pentstemons, 
which are of such value in the late sum¬ 
mer or ea rly autumn flow-er gn rden. It ich, 
varied, and beautiful, with tall, handsome 
spikes of flow-era, it is doubtful if any 
flower is more w-orthy of. attention. 
Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, bad, among 
other things, the new Davidiana Clematis 
Blue Bird. Caryopteris masta can thus, a 
blue-flowering shrub, and Cotoneastcr 
bullata, full of scarlet fruits, were noted. 
Notables in a collection from Mr. G. 
Reuthe were Gentiana eino-ornata, 
Cotoneastcr divnricata, full of crimson 
fruits, Rhododendron ambiguum, a small- 
-flowered species of sulphury-yellow tone, 
Philesia buxifolla, Abelia triflora, and 
the pretty scarlet-flowered Anomatheca 
eruenta. 

ROSES. 

By far the most important group of those 
w-as that from Mr. Hicks, the flowers being 
characterised by much fresh hops and 
beauty. Three great stands were filled 
with the semi-double Joanna Bridge, while 
such as Ophelia, Margaret Dickson Hamlll 
(best of all yellows). Mrs. Curnock Saw- 
day (flesh-pink H.T. of perfect form), and 
Miss May Marriott (new buff si>ort from 
Mme. Hcrriot) were others of high excel¬ 
lence. Mr. J. C. Allgrove showed the 
lovely Rosa Moy-esi in fruit, together w’ith 
R. Fargesi and It. setipoda, whose bright, 
glossy, scarlet fruits render it a great 
attraction. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Of these Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert con¬ 
tributed a flne mass of Neriiie Fothergilli 
major flanked on either side by well- 
flowered Liliurn ej>eeiosiim cruentum in 
pots. Messrs. Allwood Brothers staged 
many beautiful Carnations, notably Marion 
Wilson, Triumph (very rich crimson). 
Rosalind, Enchantress Supreme, Alice 
(new- pink), Wivelsfleld White Destiny, 
and Mrs. John Kyffin (a lovely thing in 
rich royal purple). Many vases of the new 
hardy race of Allwoodi Pinks showing 
charming variety were also on view. To 
this section Messrs. II. B. May and Sons. 
Ltd., contributed Cyclamens, Rex and 
allied Begonias, and a rich assortment of 
useful Ferns and Palme. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

There were four important contributions 
to this section, each being of high merit 
and of a representative character. That 
of Runner and other Beans from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons displayed these valuable 
vegetables to considerable advantage. 
Best of All, Prizewinner, the greatest of 
them all, and Sutton’s A1 were the pick, 
though the shapely Ne Plus Ultra, Sutton’s 
Scarlet, and Hackwood Park call for men¬ 


tion. Tender and True, Superlative, and 
Magnum Bonum are French Beans of high 
rank. Onions from Messrs. Dickson anil 
Robinson were also a feature, Royal 
Keeper, Al, and Premier being represented 
by very fine specimens. 

The fruit collection from Mosers. Laxt n 
Brothers was also excellent, the eookiEg 
Apples particularly flne, Lord Derby, 
Rev. W. Wilks, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Line’s Prince Albert, and others being re¬ 
marked among many. Demonstrating 
skilful cultivation w-ere the orchard-hotLsr- 
grown fruit-trees In pots from Messrs. T. 
Rivers and Sons, who, among other things, 
contributed Grand Duke, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, and I*nte Orange Plums, with black 
and w-hite Grapes. 


THE VEGETABLE SHOW. 
Whilst there were excellent vegetables 
staged in the main, it cannot be said thai 
keen interest w-as evinced in the vegetable 
show- tills year, or that the classes were 
either well filled or even adequately con¬ 
tested. That is unfortunate in itself. It 
would tw? a catastrophe did it bear any re¬ 
lation to good vegetable cultivation in tin- 
country as a whole, which, we know from 
experience, is not the case. Brief particu¬ 
lars of the show- are appended. 

The important class for twelve distinct 
kinds of vegetables for which the Sutton 
Challenge Cup. value £ 21, is given, in addi¬ 
tion to five pounds in cash, brought an ex¬ 
cellent exhibit from Mr. J. H. Kelley, Tin; 
Gardens, Claremont. Prizetaker Leeks. 
Prizetaker Runner Beans, very fine Superb 
Pink Celery, Aikui Craig Onions, Exhibi- 
tion Carrots, and Satisfaction Tomatoes 
w-ere excellent. For quality and arrange¬ 
ment it was all that could be desired. In 
that for nine kinds, Mrs. Jenner, Wenvoe 
Castle, was first, while in that for six 
kinds of vegetables distinct, the leading 
honour was secured by Mr. T. Patemau 
(gardener to Mr. C. A. Cain, Welwyn'. 
King Edward VII. Potatoes, Ailsa Craig 
Onions, and Leek Prizetaker were among 
the best dishes. In the class for a collec¬ 
tion of twelve varieties of Potatoes some 
of the best produce shown at the meeting 
w-as staged, the first prize going to Mr. G. 
Thorn, Willesborough, Kent, for a most 
praiseworthy exhibit. Kerr’s Pink. Great 
Scot, Prolific, Up-to-date, King Edward 
VII., and Early Round were some of lhow 
shown. For six varieties, distinct, the ID. 
lion. F. l-Ialsey, Hemel Hempstead (Mi. 
Folkes, gardener) w-as in the leading place, 
having particularly good examples of 
Arran Chief, Dalliousie, King George, and 
Great Scot. In the large Onion class a 
collection of six distinct varieties being 
requested, Mr. II. Wheeler (gardener to 
Mrs. Jenner, Wenvoe Castle) was in th- 
place of honour, showing Premier, Royal 
Koei»er, Selected Red, and Ailsa Craig, all 
firm and solid bulbs. This exhibitor also 
scored in the single disli classes for 
Brussels Sprouts, with a perfect dish of 
Exhibition, and in that for Cauliflowers. 
In the classes for Dwarf Beans the Hon. 
A. II. Mills, Mapledurham House (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. S. Ridley), was first, Mr. J. II 
Kelley, The Gardens, Claremont, taking 
the first prize in the class for Long Beet 
with Sutton’s Black; also those for Red 
Celery with Superb Pink, and Leeks in 
which that fine variety Prizetaker wn> 
shown. The Celery w-as particularly meri¬ 
torious and well-hearted, as the cutting- 
open test clearly demonstrated. For 
Cucumbers Mr. Ridley (gardener to Hon. 
A. II. Mills) took the lead, Mr. R. Staward 
Panshanger, taking first in the class for 
Parsnip and Mr. C. Page, The Gardens. 
Dropwore, that in the class for Ion? 
Carrots, his.jdish.of .sfx including several 
perfect specimens. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Chrysanthemums in pots will now need 
to be taken indoors. Both the single and 
double varieties come in very useful for 
the decoration of the conservatory, corri¬ 
dors, and greeuhouse at this season, when 
the usual summer-flowering occupants are 
getting pavt their best. The pots being 
crammed with roots, watering will, as 
heretofore, require strict attention in fine 
bright weather. The later-flowering 
varieties will still need every attention in 
the same direction, and see that the stems 
are kept securely tied to the supporting 
cross wires of the trellis in anticipation of 
rough winds. 

Zonal Pelargoniums, too, should be 
taken into a cool houiso and allowed an 
abundance of air. Water carefully for a 
time till they get over .the change, and 
then give mild doses of stimulants when 
watering, or otherwise mix some Clay’s 
Fertiliser with an equal quantity of fine 
soil, and sprinkle it on the surface of the 
soil in the pots now and again just be¬ 
fore watering. So treated, fine trusses of 
bloom will result about the middle of next 
or early in tho succeeding month. The 
earliest batch of Cyclamens should be 
placed in their flowering quarters, which 
should be well lighted and capable of 
being heated to a temperature of 60 degs. 
A bed of ashes is more satisfactory than 
a wooden stage for them, as the foliage 
is then less liable to become attacked by 
thiips. Each plant should have ample 
apace .for development, crowding being 
productive of attenuated foliage and 
flower-spikes. The structure should re 
cerive a thorough cleansing before the 
plants are taken in. The quarters vacated 
oy the Cyclamens can then lie filled with 
older examples now in full growth in cold 
pits. These will come into bloom and 
form a succession to the former early next 
spring. Seed of Schizauthus in variety 
should bo sown thinly in well-drained 
pans. East Lothian Stocks, which aro so 
valuable for early spring flowering when 
given pot culture, should be raised now, 
and the same with regard to Humea 
olegans. Pot off and place for the present 
in_a cold frame stood on a bed of ashes 
young plants of herbaceous Calceolarias, 
and shift on recently struck plants of 
Clibran’s Calceolaria. Give a final shift to 
Eupatorium petiolare, stopping the 
growths as required to secure nice bushy 
plants. These for the present are quite 
«afe in a cool pit. Give the most forward 
of the plants of Begonia G. de Lorraine a 
final shift into pots 8 inches and 9 inches 
in diameter, if extra-sized specimens are 
desired, and others into pots of a size that 
will best answer the purpose for which the 
plants are wanted. Other varieties of 
winter-flowering Begonias should also ho 
finally potted. These are useful for flower¬ 
ing in a warm greenhouse in midwinter. 
Xiook well after Salvia splendens in regard 
to watering, feeding, and syringing, as a 
little neglect soon leads to the foliage 
assuming a had colour and falling a prey 
to red spider. Tho most forward l>atch of 
Cinerarias needs plenty of water and a 
mild stimulant. The smaller the pots they 
ere to flower in, the more imperative the 
latter detail. Keep the foliage free from 
aphis by vaporising the frames or pits 
when necessary, and be on the alert for the 
leaf miner, which quickly disfigures the 
foliage if not checked at the outset. A 
smart pressure of the portion of leaf where 
the grub is at work betwixt the fingeT and 
thumb will dispatch it. Shift into their 
flowering pots later-flowering hatches, 
giving them cool treatment in frames or 
pits for the present. Remove the sashes 
when the nights promise to be fine to let 
the foliage have tlie benefit of the dew. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Cabbage plants from seeds sown in 
August are now quite ready for putting 
out, and this work ought to be attended 
to during damp weather. It is by some 
advocated that the soil which these plants 
are to occupy should be manured and dug. 
This, I fancy, is unnecessary. Now that 
the Onionis are harvested, let the quarter 
which they occupied be cleaned down, well 
dressed with soot, and deeply hoed, and 
you have an ideal place on which to plant 
Cabbages. No one asks for large Cab¬ 
bages, and when planted in loose or re¬ 
cently dug soil the growth is apt to be un¬ 
satisfactory. The distance from line to 
line may be 18 inches, and the plants may 
be put out at intervals of 15 inches. Con¬ 
tinue to clear away Pea haulm as soon as 
the crop is exhausted. Autocrat is gene¬ 
rally a good Pea for late use, but, in com¬ 
mon with other sorts, it has suffered from 
the long period or drought. French 
Beans continue to hear freely when 
closely picked, and os these are among 
the first things to be affected by early 
frosts, they ought to be used as largely a3. 
possible, in order to economise crops which 
frost does not so readily affect. Surplus 
pods can always be salted down for winter 
use. Autumn-sown Onions are distinctly 
good. Seedling weeds now begin to make 
their appearance among the rows ? and in 
the meantime these can be kept in check 
by running the hoe between the lino-s. It 
is better to defer hand-picking among the 
young plants until they have made a little 
more root growth, and are less likely to be 
damaged by the disturbance of the roots. 
Onions from plants raised in heat during 
spring are now being dried off. Use 
cracked, split, or deformed bulbs first, 
and those which may in any way be 
blemished. Second early and maincrop 
Potatoes can now be lifted at any time. 
There does not appear to he much, if any, 
disease so far. Store in a cool but frost¬ 
proof place,' using, of course, the second 
early varieties first. late Potatoes—here, 
at least— are much less satisfactory than 
is usually the case, this being, to some ex¬ 
tent, accounted for by the exceptionally 
dry weather which was experienced imme¬ 
diately after planting. Continue to clean 
dow r n and earth up Celery as required. 
Blanching may he assisted by wrapping 
brown paper round the steins; but this is, 
at best, a makeshift, and does not act so 
well as the usual moulding. Keep the 
soil stirred among growing crops. Cauli¬ 
flowers are good and abundant where cul¬ 
ture has been light. Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant is at times too large for the table, 
bub close planting corrects this fault. 
Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli makes an 
excellent succession, and will last until 
well after the New Year without protec¬ 
tion in most seasons. 

Flower beds and borders.— No time is 
now to be lost in securing the needful 
numbers of such cuttings as may be re¬ 
quired in the course of another season. 
The. propagation of Calceolarias, Pentste- 
mous, Violas, Pansies, and Antirrhinums 
should no longer be delayed. No doubt the 
last-named come fairly true from seeds, 
hut where good sorts of any kind have 
been secured hy a course of selection it is 
not a had plan to propagate by means of 
cuttings. These strike readily in a bed 
under cold-frame treatment, or equally 
readily under handlights in the open. 
Sweet WiHiams, Canterbury Bells, and 
such things can now he put out where 
there are vacancies in hardv flower bor¬ 
ders. Kniphofias are magnificent at the 
time of writing, and Monthretias are very 
fine. It is a pity that in gardens such as 
these the Monthretias increase so rapidly, 
this making biennial lifting and replanting 
a necessity if free flowering is to follow T . 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Poaches.—Early forced trees will now 
have cast most of their leaves, and may 
he pruned at once, first of all loosening 
them from the^ trellis and getting rid of 
all old ties. Whatever system of pruning 
is adopted, the operator should bear in 
mind that the general tendency is to leave 
far too much wood iu tho trees. Probably 
this may arise generally from an anxiety 
to secure a good set, but there is always 
far more danger of hud-dropping from 
trees that have been thickly trained than 
there is with those that have been aLlow’ed 
ample room for the full development of 
their leaves. I prefer the extension sys¬ 
tem of pruning and training, and cut away 
all spurs that form, retaining only ns 
much new r wood as will clothe the trellis 
at about 5 inches apart. These shoots I 
rarely shorten, except, perhaps, a few of 
those that have encroached beyond their 
Emits, and which must be curtailed owing 
to want of room to extend them. In 
shortening such shoots it is necessary to 
be able to recognise the wood-buds, and 
to prune ahvays to one of these, ns, un¬ 
less there is a wood-bud n.t the end of tho 
shoot, it will die back. This is not diffi¬ 
cult, as they are quite different in shape 
from the flower-buds, being Jong, thin, 
and pointed instead of plump and round. 
Whore the trees have ha# aue attention 
paid to them in the matter of disbudding 
during the growing season, pruning is an 
easy matter, as there will he hut little to 
cut away except the wood that has borne 
fruit, leaving to replace it the young 
shoot that has l>een retained nt the base 
of each niece of fruiting wood. Tf more 
than sufficient wood to furnish tho tree 
has been laid in, it is advisable, for tlio 
sake.of retaining the trees in good shape, 
to cut away the new shoots that have been 
laid in on the under-sides of tho older 
w’ood, and retain those laid in on the 
upper sides. 

Freeslas.— As scon as those start into 
growth, the covering material should ho 
removed, or the growths will Income 
weakened. Expose them to all tho light 
and air possible to ensure a sturdy growth, 
and w'hen colder weather sets in remove 
them to a shelf in a light, well-ventilated 
house. Watering must be done with care, 
for Freesias are very impatient of over¬ 
watering, rarely succeeding well if this 
happens. The plants require to be kept 
growing steadily, hut at no time must 
they be subjected to an excessive degree 
of heat. An atmospheric temperature at 
night of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is quite suffi¬ 
cient during the winter. 

Primula sinensis. —Plants that have 
been growing in cold frames will now ho 
removed to a light and airy structure, 
where they can be protected against frost 
and damp. Wash the pots and set tho 
plants well apart, to allow sufficient light 
and air to pass amongst them. 

French Beans growing in open borders 
will have some protection afforded them 
on cold nights, so that pods may ho 
gathered from them as far into the autumn 
as possible. The pods are gathered whilst 
they are quite young, whether required for 
use or not, so that the plants may con¬ 
tinue in hearing. 

Celery. —Every advantage must now bo 
taken of fine days for the earthing-up of 
this crop. The work requires great care. 
Good Celery is often spoilt through the 
earthing-up being done in a careless man¬ 
ner. AH offsets, decaying or split leave*, 
should be removed before tho soil is placed 
in position. 0.n the day preceding the 
earthing-up, the plants, if at all dry, should 
he given a copious watering; afterwards 
give a good sprinkling of soot between the 
plants. The great secret in the proper 
blanching of Celery is to apply hut little 
soil at one time, and make frequent addi¬ 
tions. At this season from seven to nine 
weeks will he required to complete the 
blanching. " fror f. W. G. 
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BEES. 

PRECAUTIONS FOR THE WINTER. 

It ia generally acknowledged that success 
in bee-keeping depends in a great measure 
upon tbe care which is devoted to pre¬ 
paring colonies for the long period of rest. 
The requirements for successful wintering 
are (a) a strong stock headed by a young 
queen; (6) sufficient stores for the needs of 
the bees \intll the middle or end of March; 
(c) suitable coverings to keep the bees 
warm; and (c/) a well-painted hive, the 
roof of which rain and snow cannot pene¬ 
trate. The combs should be spaced a little 
wider apart than usual, and It is advisable 
to place narrow strips of wood over them 
in order that the bees may have a passage¬ 
way during cold weather. There is an old 
saying that bees make the best winter 
covering for bees, and it is certainly a fact 
that the larger the number of bees in a 
hive in the autumn, the smaller will be the 
amount of food consumed. Travelling ex¬ 
perts often find that the stocks which are 
lost through starvation or cold during the 
winter or early spring months are those 
which in the autumn covered only three or 
four combs; consequently, it is wiser i>olicy 
to unite two small colonies, retaining tbe 
better queen of the two, than to attempt to 
winter both separately. 

Feeding. —If there is not sufficient food 
in the hive, say, from 25 lbs. to 80 lbs. of 
sealed stores, syrup must be given in a 
rapid feeder, in order that it may be taken 
down quickly and stored in the combs. 
The Canadian and rapid tin feeders are 
both excellent for tills purpose, though any 
tin having a lever lid makes a suitable sub¬ 
stitute if a dozen tine holes are made in 
the lid. Bee-keepers who have filled up 
the official statement of the number of 
colonies of bees which they iioesess can 
obtain an order to purchase from their 
local grocer 10 lbs. of sugar for each 
colony. Care should be taken that granu¬ 
lated sugar is supplied, as brown sugar is 
not suitable for winter food. The syrup 
must now be of a thicker consistency than 
that used for spring feeding, the following 
being a suitable recipe :—1 lb. of refined 
sugar, half a pint of water, a small tea¬ 
spoonful of vinegar, and a pinch of salt, 
the whole to be boiled for a few minutes. 
The feeding of all the colonies should l>e 
finished by the end of September, so the 
sooner the syrup is given to those with in¬ 
sufficient stores the better. 

Winter coverings. —There are several 
popular winter coverings, such as woollen 
cloths, squares of carpet, and pieces of 
blanket. Some beekeepers use a pillow¬ 
case filled with cork duet, which conserves 
the heat excellently, while others prefer a 
chaff-tray. The latter is made by nailing 
a piece of pack sheet or ticking to the 
bottom of a section rack and then packing 
the chaff tightly into it. When suitable 
coverings are not for the moment available, 
newspai>ers make a suitable temporary 
substitute. 

Although rain and snow make their way 
through joints of hives which are not pro¬ 
perly made and painted, the usual and 
most serious defect is to be found In the 
roof, consequently great care must be 
taken that, this part of the hive is water¬ 
tight. It is easy to imagine in what condi¬ 
tion a colony of bees w ill be found in the 
spring if throughout the winter months 
snow and rain penetrate the roof, with the 
result that the coverings get wet and re¬ 
main so, the combs in course of time be¬ 
come mildewed, and the unsealed food 
turns sour. 

If hives are in an exposed position, 
means should be'taken to present the roofs 
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from beiug blown off. It is also advisable 
to nail a piece of perforated zinc across 
the entrance of every hive to prevent mice 
from gaining admittance, allowing just 
sufficient room underneath for the bees to 
pass in and out.. Sometimes quilts are 
practically ruined by the visits of mice, 
w r hieh always make a mess, and in some 
instances do considerable damage to the 
combs .—The Timet. 


COBHESPOHEEJICE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hardy perennials (£.).—It is rather late 
to sow seed of hardy perennials; that 
should have been done six weeks earlier, i 
Still, if you do so, let it be in shallow pans 
oi* boxes, as then you can winter the 
young plants in a frame. Pansies, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Carnations, Delphiniums, Gaillar- 
dias, Coreopsis, Goluiu bines (cvmecially 
the new hybrids), Antirrhinums, Feditste- 
mons, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
Everlasting Peas, Gypsophila paniculnta, 
Auriculas, and many other things quite 
hardy come freely from seed, whilst some 
other things, such as Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, Rudbeckia-s, Erigerons, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Phloxes, Blue Thistles, Mont- 
hretias, etc., are best obtained as plants. 

Solatium jasmfnoides (C. D.). —This 

should, where possible, be afforded the 
shelter of a house wall. In the south-west 
it grows over arches, and is very beautiful 
in such portions when in flower, but often 
gets cut hard back in severe winters. It is 
not particular as to soil, and grows readily 
in ordinary garden mould; but it is well, 
in the case of the® and all other climbers, 
to place a good amount of rich, prepared 
compost around dts roots at the time of 
planting, since a vigorous start is thereby 
obtained, which ia more than half the 
battle with climbers. During the first 
winter its roots should be mulched with 
long litter or somo porous substance, sucli 
as Coconut fibre or leaf-mould, and a mat 
placed loosely round it in severe weather. 

Heuchera sanguinea (A. B .).—This 

often proves a very difficult plant to flower. 
Specimens frequently appear in the best of 
health and grow rapidly, hut show no signs 
of flowering for two or three years, but 
afterwards bloom well. It would be os 
well to divide the plants, and grow them 
in different situations and exposures. The 
plant often docs admirably in raised posi¬ 
tions in the rock garden, but it may be 
found doing equally well in a level bed. A 
sunny site is generally recommended for 
its culture, but we have seen it flowering 
abundantly in a partially shaded spot. For 
choice, the compost in which it is grown 
should be deep, porous, and gritty, but in 
some gardens it appears indifferent to 
soil, and may he noticed flowering well in 
heavy, retentive loam. Jf you try the 
plants in different sites and soils, you will 
probably find before long which it appre¬ 
ciates most, when you can give the re¬ 
mainder of the plants identical treatment. 

Lifting Chrysanthemums from the open 
ground (Grower ).—In reply to your ques¬ 
tion asking when the plants should be 
lifted from the open gaxmnd and potted up, 
no given date can be laid down for the 
operation to be carried out. A good rule 
for you to follow will be to place the re¬ 
spective plants in their flowering pots when 
the buds of each one are nicely developed. 
As a preliminary to this operation, we ad¬ 
vise you to case the soil on one side of the 
plant on one day, and after the lapse of a 
day (A' two to observe the same rule 0:1 
the other ride. In this wav the plants 
may be potted up with less ill effects than 
would otherwise be the ca.se. Should the 
weather he warm at the time of potting 
up, stand the plants in a cool position 
until they have recovered from the check. 
Give each plant a thorough soaking of 
clear water. After a time, and when there 
are prospects of a frost, remove the plants 
indoors. 


FRUIT. 

Spotted Apples (M. B. A .).—The spot¬ 
ting on the fruit is caused by a fungus, 
brought about, no doubt, by the roots ga¬ 
ting into a cold subsoil, which cannot sup¬ 
ply proper food. You should open a 
trench round the tree, 4 feet or 5 feetfroin 
the stem, and sever all downward root, 
refilling the trench with some good turfy 
loam, bone meal, and wood ashes, munit¬ 
ing the surface afterwards with rotu-j 
manure. You should also in the winter, 
when all the leaves have fallen, syringe the 
tree with the caustic solution which w? 
have so often advised in these columns, 
this would destroy the snores cf the 
fungus, which seldom attacks healthy 
trees. ._ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Chas. G. Bailey. —The.-Yetti Grass yr, 
refer to is very proljably one of the varie¬ 
ties of Andropogon, one of which, Anrhr- 
pogon Schama nth us, is grown as a stov* 
plant in this country, and which wher. 
rubbed is sweet scented. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AHD FRUITS. 

Names Of plants _ Walter HiU.— Cor- 

niJla cappadocioa (syn. C. iberica).— 
Mitt Butler. —1, Spiraea Douglas:; 'i. 
Hibiscus syriacus. 

Names of fruit.— .7. S. /’.—Apples: 1, 
not recognised: 2, Duchess’s Favourite; 3. 

Keswick Codlin.- P. It. —Pears: 1, 

Bcurr6 d’Amanlis; 2, Williams’ Ban Chre¬ 
tien ; 3, Bourn* Hardy; 4, Jersey Gratiot: 

- G. B. T. —Apples: 1, Lord Derby;! 

KcklinvilJe; 3, Worcester Peannaan; i. 
Cellini. C. —Apples: 1, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 8, Warner , 

King; 4, Worcester Pearmain.- J. 

Apples: 1, B ram lev’s Seedling; 2, Wel¬ 
lington* 3, Cox’s Orange: 4, Poasgroh 

Nonsuch.- B. II. —Apples: 1, Hav- 

thorrden; 2. Metre de Menage; 3, Wel¬ 
lington; 4, Blenheim.- G. J). —Apple: 

1, King of tho Pippins; 2, Worcester Pen- 

main ; 3, Cellini. Pear: 4, Marie Louis. 
- B. J. —Applets: 1, B ram lev’s ; 2, Cel¬ 
lini ; 3, Keswick Codlin; 4, Ecklmvillc.- 

Sharpitor. —Apple James Grieve.- 

Devon .—Apples: 6, Gloria Mundi; 7, pr< 
bably Lane’s Prince Albert; 5. not rec|§? 
nised ; should liko to see la tor; evidently 

two distinct Apples under this minikv. 
The large, niisdiape-n fruit is A Kristen. 

- A. A. L. —Apple: Specimens insult 

oient. Pear: Probably Bern-re Gapiai:- 

moat.- Hon. Mrs. Cross .—You only send 

us one specimen of each, consequent’.’, 
they are very difficult to name wiih 
any degree of certainty. 1, saia:. 
sample of Lane’s Prince Alberr: 

2, looks like? a poor, misshapen fruit 
of King of the Pippins; 3, Sti:run 

Pippin ; 4, specimens insuffic ient.- -J. A'. 

—Pleaso send when ripe* it is quite imp- 
si hie to name from such hard fruits as y<u 

send.-11 . Gaddum .—Judging from tie 

more highly coloured sample, your Apl 1 

is Cellini.- G. .1. Alexander. —1, Carl:: 

Codlin; 2, Nanny; 3, Warner’s King, vr-: 
think; 4, one of the C-alvilJe forms.— 
Andrew Nance. —Pears: 1, not recognised 
2, Bergamot te d’Automne; 3, Lou:.* ? 
Bonne: 4, not recognised. Kindly real 
our rules os to the naming of fruit.— 

| G. E. L .—Regret to say all the mnn>n« 
had fallen off, owing to the moistu 
caused by the tacks by which /they wr-re 
fastened to the fruits. Kindly read pf 
rules as to the naming of fruit. 


A pleasing announcement. —The Autunr 
Fruit Show of the Royal Horticulture 
Society will l>e held at the Loudon Sco* 
tisli Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, on (V 
tobor 7th, as already announced; but 
Society’s subsequent meetings, con- 
mcncing on October 21st, will be held n 
their own hall at Vincent Square. n<« tr- 
Australian Imperial Force will have 
vacated it. b^fore|jUi,a-t date. 
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THOUGHTS AND THH1GS Of THE GARDEN 

looking ahead. 


Some people can find relief in times of 
stress and anxiety in one way, some in 
another, but there are hundreds, aye, 
thousands, of men and women who will 
tind solace amid much that is distracting 
by searching for it in their gardens. Those 
comparatively little peccadilloes which 
cause such commotions and distractions in 
the worka day world are as but the 
rustling of the breezes in the trco-toiw to 
him who is really and truly devoted to his 
garden. He wishes he could stay theie 
always, but that, alas! cannot be, because 
every man who is a man belongs not only 
to himself, but to society at large. 

It is something to him that for a time he 
can seclude himself and find pleasurable 
occupation for mind and body with which 
to recuperate himself after contact with 
the outer world; it is something to him 
and also to that society to which he be¬ 
longs, for he can return from it to his 
larger and more public duties, refreshed 
and invigorated, ready to grapple with 
those problems and difficulties his citizen- 
chip forces upon him. Thus is his value 
enhanced in the interests of the community 
simply and solely through his devotion to 
his garden. 

The autumnal beauty of the garden is 
not yet greatly impaired, though it is be¬ 
coming increasingly difficult to keep every¬ 
thing trim and neat. It is while we arc; 
watching its maturing and fading beauties 
that our minds are busiest with the seasons 
that are yet to be. We have to be getting 
on with the new before we have put off, or 
wish to put off, the old. And that is no 
slight to the old. For my part, the dying 
down of a gorgeous plant which I had 
handled and cared for as a seedling, the 
fading of the brilliant autumnal foliage 
which I had daily watched from the 
moment when invited by the spring sun- 
naine and showers it emerged and unfolded 
itself, the lifting of the matured roots that 
sprang from the tiny brown seeds I had 
sown months ago, are to me inexpressibly 
interesting because of the food they give 
for thought and the wondrous transforma¬ 
tions through which they have developed. 

Yet they do not pin me to the ivist; 
rather it is to the future they direct me, 
for these transformations will again take 
place, and look to me to provide not only 
for them, but for added beauties—to find 
them new’ companions—to give them new 
settings. Stereotyi»e, in a garden, is 
anathema. Imagination, greatly daring, 
must be one of the greatest equipments of 
the gardener. If one year w T as a mere re¬ 
petition of another, how’ it would begin to 
]will! As well might Millais have painted 
“ Rubbles” year after year, giving us re- 
l>etitIons, but no othm; masterpiece. Like 
an old kaleidoscopicthei^^ho ikh pt^very 
revoluildii, be a nSsL_Jfckt(i.g, itnlrsb the 


material be the same, and this same 
changing makes the same old themes ever 
new'. 

And why do I touch upon this more par¬ 
ticularly now? Simply because what our 
imaginations devise our hands must set 
about carrying into effect. And now is the 
time to l>egin. We take up our Pinks, our 
Galllardiae, our Arabis, our Thyme, our 
Lavender, our hosts of other things, and 
w*e divide them up and replant them. Our 
Phlox and Pyrethrums, and Delphiniums 
and Hollyhocks; our Irises, Doronicums 
and Achillea, with the general collection 
of herbaceous subjects we take up and re¬ 
plant. Young plants of Wallflowers, Sweet 
Williams, Myosotis, Pansies, Polyanthus, 
and Daisies are to be set out anew 7 ; and, 
indeed, the whole scheme of the garden 
for next season must be planned and be¬ 
gun. Nobody likes a patchwork garden. 
There must be a scheme, a design. Some 
seasons old-fashioned plants may pre¬ 
dominate, other seasons the eye may de¬ 
light in novelties; yet another, e«|>ecial pro¬ 
minence is given to sweet -scented plants, 
and another, sub-tropical plants w’ill sup¬ 
ply an interest ing break. Rut whatever it 
may be, the work has to lie put in hand 
now’ and pushed forward as far as i>ossibIe 
before the winter puts a stop to it. It is 
far, far better to make our greatest effort 
in the autumn, while yet the soil is warm, 
than to jiostpone it till the spring, when 
the soil is cold and uncongenial and the 
air so chilly. Plants of a hardy nature, 
planted in the spring, are generally much 
behind those planted in the autumn, and 
it often happens that one cannot get the 
best returns from the former, owing to the 
fact that before they can reach perfection 
frosty w’eather comes along and spoils all 
further effect. 

This consideration emphasises the im¬ 
portance of planting at once. For Host's 
and fruit-trees there is no hurry, and these 
I may refer to next week, but biennials 
and herbaceous plants of most kinds can 
now’ be handled Jo advantage and w ill find 
themselves comfortably established in their 
new home ready to withstand any of the 
severities of the ordinary winter. Neither 
must w’e overlook the planting of bulbs. 
This w’e are not likely to do, for they play 
such a predominating role in the spring 
garden that to forget them w’ould be equal 
to forgetting Chrysanthemums for the 
autumn. Fortunately, W’e are once again 
in a position to restock our gardens with 
Hyacinths and Tulips, though regretfully 
we must note that, because of their in¬ 
ordinate prices, our planting must be con¬ 
fined to very moderate limits. But be it 
few or be it many, the point is, we shall 
have them and they will be for us grateful 
and pleasing tokens of the victory w’e have 
W’on, for, had we failed in the Great War, 


who can say that the present generation 
would ever again have wanted to plant 
them? And if they are tokens of our vic¬ 
tory, they equally tell of the arch enemy’s 
failure, for had he had his will it would 
not have been possible to trans-ship those 
bulbs from Holland. I shall not look upon 
a Hyacinth in the future without a thought 
of that, or without a feeling of deep grati¬ 
tude to that beneficent Pow’er Who un¬ 
doubtedly fought on our side. F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week; 

v 

Berberis Wilson®.— This Barberry is full 
of berries this year, and in some cases the 
bushes have quite a good show’ of blossom 
out now (the end of September). It is a 
shrub of nice habit and cpiite an easy doer, 
liking a rather warm and light soil. Cut 
tings taken off with a heel root very readily 
and soon make nice little bushes.—W. O. 

Potentilla Farreri.— This pretty little 
shrubby Cinquefoil is very welcome, its 
bright yellow flowers being freely produced 
in the autumn. It seems very hardy and 
easily grown, but must not be starved or 
the flowers will be small. When well 
grown It. makes a fine show’, and docs not. 
get out of bounds. Rather a dry position 
suits it well.—W. J. O. 

Dryas cctopetala.— This lovely alpine is 
flowering freely just now’, as it usually 
does in September. One large clump in 
my garden suffered rather badly in the 
winter, but has pretty well recovered 
again and is blooming freely. To my mind, 
this species is one of the gems of the rock 
garden, hardly ever out of flower through¬ 
out the summer, and, in my experience, 
easily grown. 

Dracocephalum Ruspachianum Blue 

Gem.— Blue flow’ers are not too plentiful in 
the rock garden in spring, and this Is quite 
a pleasing little plant for early June 
flowering. It is, perhaps, a little straggling 
in habit, but is easily managed and worthy 
of a place where there is plenty of room 
for it. It is not particular as to soil, but 
likes a fairly oi>en position, and gives but 
little trouble. Cuttings strike easily.-- 
N. L. 

The Whorl Flower (Morina long!folia).— 
A second crop of bloom is usually expected 
from M. longifolia each autumn, and 
although a little later than usual, the 
flow’ers. which are very W’elcome in the 
end of September, are equally as good as 
those produced at an earlier date, and 
quite as finely coloured. Self-sown seed¬ 
lings are, at times, found in the neighbour¬ 
hood. of old plants, but, so far. I have not 
observed even the slightest variation from 
the type.— Kirk. 

Aster St. Egwln.— This is a beautiful 
Michaelmas Daisy, about 30 Inches in 
height and a long and prolific bloomer. 
The flowers, of good size and form, are of 
a clear and bright rosy-pink, which shows 
to best ndva.Ut£$e lubdht sunset. The 
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little, If any, support is required, and the 
roots do not tresggss as do those of bo 
many of its tribe. I find also that this 
Aster can be left, without periodical lifting 
and dividing, for a much longer period 
than most.—J, 

Potentilla rupestrls var. pygmaeata.—I 

have always liked the type, but felt that 
the plant was spoiled by growing too tall 
and straggly. I was, therefore, pleased to 
find this dwarf form growing freely in tin; 
rock garden at Kew. The type is so easy 
to grow that the dwarf form probably pre¬ 
sents no difficulty, and It should be a very 
useful plant for the rock garden. I have 
not been able to find it in any nursery¬ 
man's catalogue, however, and I wonder if 
anyone can tell me where it can be pro¬ 
cured.—N. L. 

Cotoneaster frigida.— A look round re¬ 
veals that the clustering fruits of Coto- 
noaeter frigida will not much longer delay 
their colouring. There are fewer Haws 
on the Thorns, and berry-bearing shrubs 
are, generally, not so well clad as is 
usually the case here. C. frigida, how¬ 
ever, in all cases is well covered, but the 
scarcity of Haws will undoubtedly shorten 
the season of the Cotoneaster, as black¬ 
birds and thrushes, deprived of the former, 
will soon make havoc among the Coto¬ 
neaster berries.—W. McG. 

Anthem la tinotoria. —The closing days of 
September, stormy and wet, have finally 
disposed of the yellow blooms of Anthemis 
tinctoria, these having been in evidence 
since the middle of May. The plant is so 
free-tlowering that occasionally the strain 
of its crop of bloom may kill it outright. 
A perennial, it is, perhaps, better to raise 
seedlings each spring where self-sown 
plants do not appear* Those who admire 
a free display of yellow throughout the 
summer ought, by no means, to overlook 
this very useful border plant.— Kirk. 

Buddlela rlabltis magniflea. — The 
purple Buddlelas are indispensable for the 
autumn garden where space can be found 
for them. They are very easy to manage, 
and easily propagated from half-ripe 
shoots. This variety is very showy, and 
even if the flowers were not so handsome, 
it would be valuable as it attracts the 
large coloured butterflies, especially the 
Ited Admintf and the Peacock, which do no 
harm whatever In the garden, but add 
greatly to its charm. The flowers of 
Sedurn spectabile seem equally attractive 
to these butterflies.—N. L. 

Saxifraga cortusaefolla.— Plants of this 
are full of bloom at the end of September, 
whilst the closely-allied S. Fortune! is not 
even showing buds. The flowers of the 
two «i>ecies are almost identical in ap- 
ranee, and a well-grown plant of either, 
when crowded with spikes of flowers, is 
very ornamental. The foliage of S. For- 
lunei Is larger and handsomer, and of a 
browner shade than that of its cougmer, 
but it is, perhaps, less useful because of 
its lateness of flowering and its consequent 
liability to be spoiled by early frosts. 
Both siiocies do well in a half-shady spot, 
and appreciate plenty of moisture — 
O. C. O. 

L&to Roses In S.W. Scotland. —I was sur¬ 
prised to read “A.’s” note (p. 525) to the 
effect that late Roses have* been poor in 
S.W. Scotland this year. Here they have 
been, and still are, exceptionally flue, 
throughout the season they have been en¬ 
tirely free from green fly, which is the 
more remarkable as the bushes have re¬ 
ceived no attention except pruning and dis¬ 
budding during the years of war. Among 
the best are Lady Plrrie, ~ 
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Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Mme. E. Herriot, 
Rayon d’Or, and Le Progrfcs.— Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

Gentiana crinlta. —I greatly admired 
this exquisite Gentiau, which I saw grow¬ 
ing alongside the small Caltha scaposa, in 
a rather-moist spot, on the rock garden at 
Kew a few days ago. Of erect growth and 
about a foot high, its singularly beautiful 
soft blue flowers are borne so freely that 
it appeared to be all flowers. The blooms, 
like the plant, are erect and reflexed, the 
reflexed portion practically covered with a 
delicate hair-like fringe, greatly adding to 
its beauty. It api>eured to me to be of 
annual growth, but as I can find no record 
of it I should be glad if any reader who 
grows it could tell me where seeds or 
plants could be obtained.—E. M, 

The Californian Fuchsias (Zauecbnoria 
californica and Z. mexicaua).—These are 
now a blaze of colour on the rock garden 
at Kew, and, being very near each other, 
the distinction Ls most apparent. Z. 
mexicana is the handsomer of the two, the 
flowers brighter in colour and more freely 
borne, while the leaves take on a pretty 
crimson tint. Being well placed near the 
top of the rocks they at once attract atten¬ 
tion and well illustrate what valuable 
flowers they are when properly used. I 
find them quite at home on the top of a 
retaining, wall fully exposed to the sun. 
They require very little attention, pro¬ 
ducing annually quantities of their bright 
red Fuclisla-like flowers.— Ed. Markham. 

Zauschnerla californica.— Unless in a 
very dry and sunny position this lovely 
species is unlikely to bloom freely. This 
is most marked at Kew just now where 
plants growing low down in the rock gar¬ 
den are not showing a single blossom, 
while a clump near by, but perched up high 
in a dry place, is full of flower. My own 
plants in London are in a very dry and hot 
position, the soil getting almost dust-dry 
in. a dry year like the present, and they 
have been blooming with the greatest free¬ 
dom for some weeks and make a striking 
patch of colour. I have been surprised to 
find how quickly cuttings root, two or Ui:- >e 
weeks being sufficient to root them in a 
frame, so that it is very easy to work ui> a 
good stock, and few rock plants are capable 
of making a more brilliant effect.—N. L. 

Helenlum Riverton Gem.— This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most gorgeous of autumn- 
flowering herbaceous plants, and I should 
miss it sadly from my garden. It is one of 
those accommodating, easily-grown tilings 
which, for that very reason, often fall to 
get that generous cultivation which they 
deserve; just as happens with Michaelmas 
Daisies ill so many gardens. If the clumps 
are broken up each spring and only the 
side crowns replanted singly in good soil 
it is surprising what magnificent heads of 
flowers are produced—quite a revelation 
to those who have given no particular at¬ 
tention to the cultivation. The same re¬ 
marks apply with even greater force to the 
hiany varieties of perennial Asters.— 
W. O. C. 

Eplloblum hirsutum var. album.— The 

type, beautiful as it is in its native habitat, 
is not altogether a desirable garden sub¬ 
ject, but the rare white form, some roots 
of which were given to me by Mr. E. C. 
Buxton, has many good qualities. Planted 
in bold groups in a fairly cool soil on an 
open woodland bank and among native 
Ferns and other things along the water¬ 
side in almost complete shade it has proved 
a vigorous and handsome plant, and has 
shown but little inclination to claim more 
than its share of ground. E. hirsutum 
grows about 4 feet high, the leaves slightly 
hairy like those of the type, and from the 
upper part of the steni tlio flowers stand 


out on gracefully-arched pedicels. In the 
true form these are almost a pure white, 
with but the faintest trace of the red tint 
on the outside. There are also inter¬ 
mediate tyi>es which give a pretty Apple- 
blossom effect. Plenty of moisture ami 
partial shade are, 1 find, conducive to 
purity, and old beds of this plant require 
to be grubbed up, enriched with fresh soil 
and old manure, and replanted every two 
or three years, though this may not hi 
necessary when conditions are ideal.—X. 
Wale<. 

Kirengeshoma palmate. —I began to fear 
that the above fine plant was not going to 
oi>en its flowers with me this year, paitly 
on account of its being o.miewhat shade,1 
during the early hours of the day, its posi¬ 
tion being a small border at the foot of a 
wall facing west, the sunshine being eat 
off by another wall facing north. During 
the past fortnight the flowers have opened, 
and the whole presents a distinct ami 
pleasing feature. Possessing a nice group 
of it, I have been able to judge of its value. 
The plants have grown to a height of 
5 feet, drooping slightly towards the sunny 
side, and every growth terminated by i 
profusion of thick, fleshy, golden-yellow 
flowers, each about 2 inches long, which, 
before opening, resemble little golden balk. 
The large palmate leaves add greatly to 
the beauty of this plant and attract atten¬ 
tion even when not in bloom. It does Dot 
appear to be exacting as to soil or position, 
but undoubtedly succeeds best in fairly 
good loam to which has been added a.good 
iwrtion of leaf-mould and sand. To be 
sure of its flowers a sunny, moist position 
should be chosen. It is one of the many 
beautiful introductions from Japan,-and 
one deserving a good English name, which. 
I hope, some header of Gardening will 
suggest, for the present one appeare to 
shock people on hearing it for the first 
time.—E. M. 

Apple Alllngton Pippin.— Readers of this 
journal will have noted the remarkable 
diversity of opinion expressed as to. the 
quality of this Apple. While not a few 
have pronounced it the rival of €ox’s 
Orange Pippin in point of flavour, others 
have condemned it as hardly worth plant¬ 
ing. Having carefully noted the showings 
of over a dozen trees of Allington planted 
in different aspects here, I feel satisfied 
that this variety is exceptionally depend¬ 
ent on the sun to bring out the high flavour 
w r hich it undoubtedly possesses when 
grown under favourable circumstances. 
Grown in the form of cordons in sunny 
aspects, I find it a genuine rival of Cox’s 
Orange, while grown as bushes in colder 
aspects the fruit, while larger, is strik¬ 
ingly inferior in flavour. Indeed, the ex¬ 
tent of this falling off seems quite excel- 
tional, and to bring it almost into lin** 
with such kinds as Cornish Gilliflower in 
tills respect. Grown in an open, sunny 
asi>ect, however, Alllngton Pippin is a 
fruit of a flue and distinctive flavour, and. 
being less of a “ sweetmeat” than Cox’s 
Orange, is to many palates more attrac¬ 
tive. It is a somewhat larger A|plt\ 
turns a fine golden-yellow in store, while 
the flesh is yellow, tender, and juicy. With 
me it ketqxs sound and good well beyond 
Christmas, but docs not maintain its 
flavour with the same iienuancncc fi ; 
Cox’s Orange. Against this must Ik* set 
the fact, that it is one of the healthiest 
and most prolific of all Apples, and even 
here, where Cox's seems to thrive r« r 
ticularly well, is far superior to Mint 
variety in this respect. On the whole. I 
consider that Alllngton Pippin should be 
planted freely as one of our most reliable 
and valuable late, dessert Apples - 
Chari.es V. Hick iio fifcftftiQn faint, Glin 
Co. Limerick, 
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PEAR BERGAMOTTE D’ESPEREN. 
This Pear, though not giving universal 
satisfaction, is, where it does succeed, a 
valuable late variety, coming into use 
during January, and remaining available 
for a long period afterwards. It is a 
medium-sized Pear only when grown under 
ordinary conditions, but when accorded 
special cultivation, with the addition of 
the shelter or warmth afforded by a wall 
facing south-west or west, very fine ex¬ 
amples can then be had. Beyond the 
shape, which is distinct and a character¬ 
istic of the variety, there is nothing 
striking in the appearance of the fruit, for 
the skin is dull-looking and of a greenish- 
yellow colour, except under special circum¬ 
stances, when it becomes faintly coloured 
with light red. This imperfection is at 
once overlooked and forgotten when the 
rich, juicy, high-flavoured flesh of a well- 
ripened specimen is first tasted. It is a 
hardy, vigorous-growing variety, and bears 


could brush off with a camel-hair brush. 
Some of the bunches have got a nice size 
and then shrivelled, others have coloured 
and then split. The first bunch to become 
covered with the white powder was exactly 
under the top light. I was away for the 
month of May, so I do not know’ if proper 
ventilation was given during that month, 
but am quite sure it is not from lack of 
ventilation since then. Last year w’e had 
a splendid lot of Grapes. I have no heat 
in the house.—A. C. Warren. . 

[Grapes in such a mildewed condition as 
those you send us should be cut off at once 
and burned. Nothing short of a thorough 
cleansing of both house and Vines will be 
of the slightest avail. After the Vine has 
been pruned, free both stem and rods of 
loose bark, and then scrub them wdth 
w’arm water in which a little soap has 
been dissolved, being careful at the same 
time not to injure the buds with the 
scrubbing-brush. Then gather up the 


promptly in this manner the attack can 
be stayed, but if it is allowed to develop 
before resorting to remedies it is then diffi¬ 
cult to subdue, and ofttimee the crop is 
rendered useless, as in your case: A cold, 
close, stagnant atmosphere and cold 
draughts are generally the cause of mildew 
i appearing in unheated houses, and very 
; careful management is required to ward 
off an attack.] 

Plum Jefferson.— This is, perhaps, un¬ 
rivalled for all round purposes. Usually 
described as a Gage, the variety is not so 
in the strict sense of the word, although 
it is commonly alluded to as an American 
Gage. It is certainly one of the very finest 
of our Plums, and is well worth a wall. 
When so grown the fruits are of great size 
and substance, and it does w’ell in most 
soils. It is in season from the early days 
of September.—W. McG. 

Staking fruit trees.— Fruit trees some¬ 
times go w rong because of rough and ready 
methods adopted at the time of planting. 
One matter not always attended to at the 
time is that of staking to prevent those 
newly planted from being uprooted by wind 
and storms in win ter. When it is remem¬ 
bered that in the first autumn the trees 
have little or no hold of the soil, it will 
be Teadily understood w T hat support a stout 
stake firmly driven into the ground gives.— 

WOODB AST WICK. 

Pear Hessel.— The chief recommendation 
of this variety is its regularity as to crop¬ 
ping, the fruit itself being of second-rate 
'quality. It becomes fit the latter half of 
.September, lasting w’ell into October, lu 
some years the fruit requires freely 
thinning. Especially was this the case 
with an Esimlier-tree under my charge at 
one time. It was of great age, yet in 
alternate years the tree was literally 
loaded, and more than half its crop had 
to be removed so that the remainder eouhl 
sw’ell up to its normal size.—J. M. 

Apple Margil.— Although the yield is less 
than usual, the bright sun of the past sum¬ 
mer has left its mark on the fruits of this 
variety. The colour is higher than usual, 
and the smaller crop has resulted in fruits 
of a size over the average. One tree is 
growing on a south w T all, and the exposed 
side of the fruit is of a rich dark red hue. 
Margil is an excellent bearer, the flesh 
firm and yellow. One of our best dessert 
Apples, Margil does not appear to be 
known on the Continent, no fruit list w’hicli 
I have ever seen mentioning the variety.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 



most abundantly, and so much is this the 
case that in some instances thinning has 
to be done w'itli a free hand. It may be 
grow’n in any form of tree, but in all the 
less-favoured districts as regards climate 
it is best to give it the protection of a wall. 

It was raised about ninety years ago by 
Major Esperen, of Malines, so that it is 
anything but a new’ variety. We have dis¬ 
tinct recollections of some very fine speci¬ 
mens of this Pear having l>oon shown by 
Mr. Dixon, Holland House Gardens, Ken¬ 
sington, before the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Grapes. -Last September I 
wrote you re artificial manure, and you 
replied on September 21st. We got the 
sulphate of potash as you suggested. In 
.Tune w ? e gave the Vines a dressing, 4 ozs. 
to the square yard. This year, for the 
first, time for fifteen years, the Grapes are 
a complete failure. We have only a few r 
good bunches on the tw’o Vines. The 
Grapes first camejrfSrdf powderejl with a 
fine [Whjtfc pow’detnj^y lie J^ieh I 


primings, bark, dead leaves, etc., and burn 
the Tot. This done, give the house a 
thorough scrubbing, using for the purpose 
a solution made as follows:—In the 
bottom of a bucket place a good handful 
of soft soap. Work this into a pasty¬ 
looking mixture by gradually pouring in 
i pint of paraffin. When thoroughly 
amalgamated fill up the bucket with boil¬ 
ing water. Pour one-half of this into 
another bucket, and fill up both w ith hot 
w’ater. Scrub every particle of woodwork 
and glass with this, and rinse down with 
clean w’ater. Scrape the walls and lime- 
wash them, using fresh kiln or lump lime 
for the purpose. While this is slaking and 
boiling pour in \ pint of paraffin. When 
it has finished slaking add enough water 
to reduce the whole to the right con¬ 
sistency, and apply while hot. Then dress 
the Vine with Gishurst’s compound, using 
the latter at the strength mentioned and 
as directed in the printed instructions to 
be found on the lid of the box. Keep a 
good look-out when the Vine makes new 
growth, and if mildew puts in an appear¬ 
ance dust the affected leaves immediately 
with flow’ors of sulphur. If dealt with 


Apple Potts’ Seedling.— For a town gar¬ 
den this cooking Apple is indispensable, 
since it thrives in a smoky atmosphere and 
is a certain and abundant cropper; so much 
so that the fruit needs somewhat drastic 
thinning, ns a rule, otherwise but little 
new w’ood will be made. I have growui it 
for some years and never failed to get a 
good crop, even in such a bad Apple year 
as 1918 was. The quality is first-rate for 
cooking, the fruit large and even in outline, 
and, in my experience, hardly ever at¬ 
tacked by the codlin moth—an important 
consideration for a suburban garden where 
it is almost impossible to control thus pest 
when, ns so often happens, the Apple-trees 
in neighbouring gardens are infested and 
no preventive measures taken.—N. L. 

Strawberries.—A final cleaning having 
been given to Strawberry plantations, the 
noil between the lines has been lightly 
forked up after a slight dressing of chemi¬ 
cal manure and soot in mixture was ap¬ 
plied. This will sweeten and aerate the 
soil, which has become somewhat sodden 
during the last week, when copious rains 
have fallen after-a long, period of drought. 
—Kirk. 
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FERflS 


CRESTED PTERISES. 

Many of the crested and tasselled varieties 
of Pterls are still among the most popular 
for decoration. Of Pterises we have eueh 
a number of varied forms that it would 
seem almost impossible to find another 
quite distinct variety. One which will be 
sure to find general favour is rteris cretica 
Wimsetti. The distinctive character of 
P. c. Wimsetti is that, in addition to the 
terminal crest, each pinnule is broad to¬ 
wards the base and cut down into irregular 
segments, these in some Instances being 
again lightly crested. These and the ter¬ 
minal crests being very light, the fronds 
stand erect. Like all of the cretica type, 
it is of free growth, forming a most ele¬ 
gant plant for decoration, and will be sure 
to become popular. Of other crested forms 
of cretica, nobilis is one of the most dis¬ 
tinct. The fronds grow quite erect and are 
broadly crested. Even from the first tiny 
fronds of seedlings it ie easily identified 
i .v the broad crests. There is a variegated 
r orm of somewhat similar habit. The ordi¬ 
nary form of cretica cristata is also very 
popular. There are several slight varia¬ 
tions of this, that with the broadest pinmc 
being the moot useful. All the crested 
forms of P. cretica differ from those of P. 
serrulate in having broad flat crests in¬ 
stead of the finely-cut, dense tufted tassels 
so often seen in P. serrulate. There are 
now several distinct varieties of P. 
treinula, Smithiana being the moot densely 
crested; it makes a beautiful plant, but, 
owing to the continual growth of the 
mnltifid fronds, they are very tender and 
brittle, which has prevented this pretty 
Fern becoming so popular as was antici¬ 
pated when it was first distributed. P. 
tremula elegans is another pretty variety. 
Instead of the erect tufted growth of the 
former this has drooping fronds, the pinnae 
being much contracted, each terminated by 
a light crest, the fronds terminating in a 
broader branching tassel. 

Almost all the crested Ferns may be 
raised from spores, and although occasion¬ 
ally a good deal of variation will be found, 
yet, as a rule, they come fairly true. As 
most varieties deteriorate with age, it is 
advisable to grow others for succession. It 
is a mistake to suppose that repotting 
should be confined to any season of the 
year. Young plants may be potted at any 
time after the pots are well filled with 
roots. I do not recommend overpotting, 
but Ferns—more especially the free-grow¬ 
ing Pterises—are often kept in too small 
pots and starved. Where it is necessary 
to limit the size of pots, liquid-manure or 
any of the artificial fertilisers may be used 
frequently, but not too strong. This will 
materially increase the size of the fronds, 
and favour the further development of the 
multifid growths. A good rich loamy com- 
jKxst will be found to suit all the free- 
growing Pterises better than peat, and 
plenty of daylight is quite as essential to 
Ferns as it is to flowering plants. A. 


SOWING FERN SPORES. 

If spores are sown during the autumn a 
good supply of seedlings for early spring 
work is ensured. Although Fern spores 
may be sown at any season and good re¬ 
sults obtained, it is from those sown either 
early in the spring or during the autumn 
that success is best obtained. It is during 
the summer and autumn that spores should 
be collected, for those matured during 
bright, sunny weather invariably prove 
more prolific thaiylboee produced during 
Dijitizea by LjCK 'SIC 


the dull, damp winter months. In pre¬ 
paring the pots for the spores the chief 
thing is to get some good yellow loam, 
which should be quite free from worms 
and other insects, also from seeds of any 
weeds. Five-inch pots are the best size to 
use. They may be filled firmly to within 
about an inch of the rims. No drainage is 
necessary; in fact, it is better not to use 
any, as the most important point is to keep 
a regular moisture. Filling the pots with 
loam and standing in saucers of water will 
ensure this. After the pots are filled they 
should be well soaked, and then surfaced 
over with powdered charcoal and crock- 
dust. 

After the surface has been damped the 
spores may be sown. If the spores have 
been saved with care the slightest dusting 
over will ensure a good crop, as, when 
sown too thickly, they choke each other. 
If a number of sorts is to be sown at the 
same time, the pots for each should be re¬ 
moved from the others to avoid the spores 
spreading. After the spores are sown, the 
pots may be placed in a shady position and 
covered with glass. Although the direct 
rays of the sun must be avoided, light is 
essential. Failure often occurs through 
keeping the pots in a dark, heavily-shaded 
]H)yition. The glasses should be removed 
and the condensed moisture wiped off be¬ 
fore the globules have got large enough to 
drop off on to the surface of the pots. No 
surface watering should be given after the 
spores are sown, but the saucers may be 
filled up from time to time as they require 
it. It is not necessary to keep them con¬ 
stantly full; in fact, it is better not to do 
so, or the soil may become too wet. The 
soil must never be allowed to get quite dry. 
As soon as the pots are well covered with 
the young seedlings they may be taken off 
in small twitches and pricked off into pots 
or boxes which have, been prepared with a 
surfacing of more suitable soil for the 
young seedlings lo root into. These will 
require dividing again about the time the 
first tiny fronds appear. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orange fungus on Rose leaves.— I. en¬ 
close some Rose leaves which have been 
attacked by some disease. I shall be most 
grateful if you will tell me the name of it 
and suggest a remedy. I have two large 
beds of Betty and Lady Pirrie, both of 
wiiich are badly infested. The disease 
only started three weeks ago, and has 
made rapid progress. Up to then the 
Roses had flowered abundantly, and looked 
most beautiful. None of my other Roses 
have suffered.—C. J. II. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by Red 
or Orange rust (Pragmidium subcorticum), 
which appears first on the leaves In 
orange powdery patches. These become 
darker owing to the formation of the 
second kind of spores, which are dark 
brown, and the third is produced later, 
forming small black dote on the undersides 
of the leaves. In this state the fungus 
losses the winter, the spores from these 
black dots infecting the young leaves the 
following spring. It is very essential w T hen 
the leaves fall in the autumn that they 
should be collected and burned, and the 
plants that have been attacked should be 
thoroughly wetted with 2 ozs. of sulphate 
of copper dissolved in 3 gallons of water in 
the spring before the buds open. If the 


disease still shows itself spray with wenk 
Bordeaux mixture and pick off the infeeM 
leaves.] 

8tiot-holc fungus.— I enclose a sample of 
leaves, from a young standard Flum-tm- 
Can you tell me what is destroying them, 
and what I should do In the future to pre¬ 
vent further Injury?—A. A. 

[The Plum leaves are attacked by one of 
the “ shot-hole ” fungi (Cercospora circum- 
clssa). Pick off and burn the affected 
leaves, and collect and burn all the leaves 
when they fall. It would also be well be¬ 
fore the buds open to remove the surface 
soil to the depth of an inch, so as to be 
sure that no spores are left anywhere near 
the trees. As soon as the new leaves 
begin to expand spray the trees with an 
ammonia cal solution of carbonate of cop¬ 
per made as follows r—Take 1 oz. of car 
bonate of copper and make it into a thin 
paste w r ith a little water, then add 1J pints 
of the strongest ammonia to it slowly 
When all the copper carbonate is dissolved 
a deep blue clear liquid should be the re 
suit. This should be diluted with 10 gallon* 
of water, when it is ready for use. Spray 
three times or oftener, if necessary, at 
intervals of a week.] 

Leather-Jackets (E. S. Jl. Broughton) ._ 

The grub you send specimen of is that of 
the IXaddj’-lDug-legs (Tipula olearacoai. 
These grubs aro generally known by the 
name of “ Lea tiler-jacket's/’ on aooouiut of 
the toughness of their skins. They are 
very troublesome, because of the difficulty 
oi‘ destroying them. The toughness of 
their skins and their subterranean hahiis 
render it almost impossible to kill them 
with any insecticides. They do not like 
drought, but wet and cold have no effect 
on them. Hoeing the ground is useful, as 
it exposes them to the birds. Rooks and 
starlings are especially fond of them. 
Laying pieces of board, turf, slate, bricks, 
or tiles near the plants they are attacking 
makes good traps for them. They often 
ramble about at night-, and find such 
tilings convon.ioi>.t to hide under during 
the day. The traps should l>e examir.xl 
every morning and replaced in the position 
they formerly occupied. Dressing the 
ground with one of the many soil fumi¬ 
gants now to be had should do good. We 
do not reply to queries by pest. 

Apple sucker. —I should like to add h> 
my note on the above-mentioned pc>t 
(panted in your September 13th numben 
that Professor Theobald particularly ad¬ 
vises, besides the two sprays named, n 
heavy spraving with nicotine soap ae the 
buds are bursting, and again when the 
trusses are just well opening out. He thinks 
the pest can be well controlled by these 
two spring sprayings alone. A great many 
people seem to be unaware of the damage 
that is being done In their gardens by 
Apple sucker. Having found it in num¬ 
bers In my own garden I visited foor 
others in different localities, to find on 
abundance of this pest in them ail, and no 
one cognisant of the fact.—R. M., Hert¬ 
ford. 

Destroying wasps' nests. — Poisons, 
whether weed-killer, cyanide, or other, an* 
dangerous, and I do not allow them to be 
used. A black dose—half a pint of gas tar 
—poured into the hole in the evening most 
effectually destroys the lot.— Edwabd i 
Jekyll. 


Readers who did not receive iheir ropy of 
Gardening llustrated" for last week from 
any cause are requested to write us, when 
a copy will at once be forwarded by post. 
Address Publisher, **Gardening Illustrated, 
65. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, W.C 
Where any irregularity occurs in deliveries 
owing to distance from bookstall or new*" 
agent, jt ia preferable to order the paper 
direct from the Publishing Office. Yearly 
subscription, 6/6, post free. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

With the last week in September tlio 
grower’s worries, in so far as they arise 
from fear of damage through high winds, 
come to an end, as there are few who care 
to leave the largo-flowered varieties out 
after tills, and it is with a feeling of satis¬ 
faction that the last plant is sprayed with 
a mildew -specific and the door is closed 
for the night. After the constant water 
ing daring the last, two months, it seems 
strange to find them wanting little during 
their first week under glass ; but one gets 
accustomed to the dark-looking soil, and 
tlie time thus saved can be profitably 
si>ent in other ways. Vaporising follows 


allowed to touch each other. Between 
now and November there is not much time 
for 

Feeoi.vo. Perhaps this is as well-, for 
in so short a time much harm may be 
caused by being too free with chemicals. 
Given fair housing conditions, it is safe 
to say that damping in the blooms may be 
put down to over-feeding with nitrogenous 
manures. Nitrate of soda is well known 
for its rapid and stimulating effect on 
plants, and for this reason it is often 
used where the centre of a bloom is a bit 
backward. With caution, and in a very 
dry and slightly warmer atmosphere than 
that in which the bulk of the plants is 
growing, it does often bring about what 
is required, but the less it is used t lie less 
liable are good blooms to be spoilt through 


The Pink as 

soon after housing Ventilation gives 
lititle trouble for the first fortnight, as 
without causing draught ns much air as 
possible m§y be admitted, especially from 
tlie top. After this more care is neces¬ 
sary, and it becomes advisable to close 
the side lights during tlie night, and to 
beware of fogs when the top ones are left 
open. The first wet day may need tlie 
heat in tlie pipes to keep tlie house dry, 
but it is not advisable to raise the night 
temperature above 48 degs. or #o until the 
blooms are partly developed, when It may 
be necessary to keep the house ratiler 
warmer to finish them, and at the same 
time prevent damping. As far as space 
allows, the plants should be so arranged 
as to permit of a free circulation of air, 
and on no account"^ ust the blooms be 

Digitized by UQOQlC 


a 2 )ot plant. 

damping. The best manures to use under 
glass are those with a more drying effect, 
and phosphate chemicals, such as phos¬ 
phate of potash, are safe. In addition to 
the use of liquid manure, the greatest 
benefit results from top-dressing up to the 
very last, as no amount of liquid can in¬ 
duce the number of fine resits to come to 
the surface of the soil as will follow a 
slight sprinkling of soil mixed with a good 
fertiliser. This kee*!^ the roots con¬ 
stantly active, and it cannot fail to reget 
on the blooms and bring about lho supe¬ 
rior finish which is most to be desired. 
All watering should be done in the morn¬ 
ing, so as to allow everything to become 
dry before nightfall Shading even dur¬ 
ing October Is necessary when the sun is 
powerful, for the darker-coloured blooms 
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soon lose much of their beauty if too much 
exposed, while the lighter colours are 
quick to show the effect of excessive 
damp. It is a wise precaution to sufqjeiul 
a few inches above them sheets of tissue 
paper. 

Taking the season on the whole, it has 
proved better than at one time appeared 
likely. May and June w*ere very hot, con¬ 
sequently a dry atmosphere by no means 
favourable to growth prevailed. With 
July a change set in ; the rainfall wms not 
excessive, but the sky remained dull, and 
the plants made rapid headway. The 
first week in August brought a return of 
the heat, and plants that before had the 
appearance of being a few days late in 
showing their buds seemed to steady some- 
wliat, and in most cases they came to 
time. Some varieties that in average 
seasons reach a height of (J feet are less 
in many Instances by a foot ; but the w’ood 
is w r ell ripened, and promises well, despite 
their height being less. R. C. Pulling and 
(’apt. Fox are exceptions. These are up 
j to the average, and Lloyd George is not 
! far behind. Dwarf growers, such as Re¬ 
ginald Croker and Maud Lousada, will 
suit those with low houses, for they are 
not much above 3 feet. 

The single varieties look promising, and 
will be housed early in October ; but the 
late decorative plants will remain out as 
long as possible, for they are of consider¬ 
able value in late December. Provided 
they are sheltered from the rough winds, 
frost is the only danger, as on no account 
must the blooms be .allowed to get chilled, 
or they will fail to opm satisfactorily. 
Once inside, the cooler they can be kept 
the longer will the blooming period be pro- 
I longed. F. J. T. 


fy00|tt AflD WIflDOW. 


PINKS. 

Fok providing quantities of fragrant 
flow’ers, what can really rival the old- 
fashioned Pinks? The Carnation Is 
superior in many ways to the Pink, but for 
perfume the Carnation cannot compare 
with the homely Pink. Their culture is 
not dependent upon some strict line being 
followed; on the contrary, one can often 
have good results in gardens where the 
soil is only moderate in quality. To have 
them at their best, however, a light loam, 
with which road scrapings have been 
mixed, is as good as anything for them. 

Many people still adhere to old-fashioned 
methods in reference to their culture. 
They still believe in having huge masses 
of colour and fragrance—miniature beds 
where they can gather bunches of blossoms 
without unduly robbing. These beds will 
only last, for a time. If unmolested, a 
season or two will find the centre of the 
bed becoming weak; in other words, the 
plants show" signs of canker, and unless 
care has been taken to layer the shoots on 
the outer edge the plants perish. The 
better way, it seems to me, is to dispose 
Pinks about, a border in single plants, 
pegging dowm the shoots wiiich are pro¬ 
duced from these, and thus keeping up the 
quality. It is also an advantage to give 
the plants a change of soil, and this is not 
possible when the bed plan is followed. 
It, of course, follows that the finest flowers 
are obtained from plants that are grown 
singly. Now and again one comes across 
Pinks used with good cfTeet as edgings. 
Among border Pinks I like the Old 
White because of its fragrance, Mrs. 
Sinkins, which blooms a little later. 
Ernest Ladhams (pinkish-carmine), Homer 
(red), and Her Majesty (a fine white). 

F. D. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


It EGA L PELARGONIUMS. 

There are /*oiuc plants which; rightly 
grown, are an acquisition to a greenhouse 
when their flowering period draws near, 
but, if neglected, they contribute, not 
beauty, but i>ests to other plants; so much 
ho that they are shut out—ostracised, as it 
were—from the company of other tenants 
of the house that are not prone to similar 
failings. Happily, the number of such 
subjects is small. Perhaps among them 
the three which olTend most, if not pro- 
I>erly looked after, are Cinerarias, her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias, and the one under 
notice, Regal, or show Pelargoniums. 
My excuse for calling attention to the last 
at this date, when the flowering season is 
a long way ahead, is because in most in¬ 
stances failure may be traced to the treat¬ 
ment they receive in the greenhouse in the 
autumn and winter. During May and 
June and the early part of July Regal 
Pelargoniums may be said to be at the 
zenith of tlielr beauty, the old plants 
flowering perhaps a little in advance of 
cuttings struck in July. At this date, 
therefore, the position of such plants 
should be this, the old ones, which were 
cut back after flowering, will have made 
short, sturdy growth, and, with the cut¬ 
tings struck about the same time, will be 
ready for removal under glass from cold 
frames where they have been located. If 
the old plants have not already been re¬ 
potted this should be done at once, first 
taking away some of the worn-out soil and 
having ready a corniest of good mellow 
turf and leaf-mould and rotted cow-dung, 
with a dash of sharp sand to aid drainage. 
Clean pots, say f» inches, with clean crocks 
ought to be used. Firm potting is needful. 

Winter quarters.— If the autumn is 
mild there is really no necessity to hurry 
the plants into their quarters for winter 
so long as they can be accommodated in a 
cold frame and good mats or bags are at 
hand for covering the lights should the 
temperature drop suddenly, as it may do 
any time after the middle of September. 
Further than this, if repotting has only 
recently taken place the plants will be ail 
the better for a few weeks under the cooler 
conditions; indeed, one may truly say that 
difficulties are more likely to arise when 
increased heat is encountered. 

Enemies. —The enemies of these Pelar¬ 
goniums are not numerous, but they are 
sufficient to make some hesitate to grow 
the plants lest other subjects in the house 
should be contaminated. Greenfly and red 
spider are the most to be dreaded, but 
these may be guarded against, in great 
measure, by preventing the plants be¬ 
coming over-dry at the roots, and keeping 
them as cool as possible until spring, ad¬ 
mitting w T hat air one can on what most 
gardeners who control these plants under¬ 
stand as “ favou rab le occasions.” It is 
obvious, therefou?7'That the cpjle&t place 
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in the greenhouse ought to be set aside for 
Regal Pelargoniums when it is no longer 
safe to keep them under the shelter of the 
frame. In some houses this will be, per¬ 
haps, near the door; in others, on a shelf 
near the roof, but wherever it may be, *t 
should be a position where the plants can 
easily be seen and not likely to be over¬ 
crowded by other things or lost sight of. 
“ Out of sight out of mind ” with Regal 
Pelargoniums in a good many cases siiells. 
if not disaster, at least mischief. I would 
select a shelf near the roof, wiicre they can 
easily l>e attended to and where the growth 
will be short and sturdy. Watering, of 
course, during the next few months will 
not be needed very much, the main idea 
being to keep the plants from getting over- 
dry repeatedly. It will tie quite sufficient 
if, as with Zonals, they are just kept 
moving until the spring days advance, 
w’hen more room w ill be needed for each 
plant and some slight stimulant may be 
given them occasionally. I have no heei- 
tation in saying if those who, perhaps 
through previous failures with Regal 
Pelargoniums, or those who may be pre¬ 
judiced against them, will but try them in 
the way suggested, they wdll have their re¬ 
ward wdien the beautiful trusses open In 
the early summer, and w’ill not begrudge 
any extra care and watchfulness on their 
part in the days between now and the 
flowering period. Woodbastwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eucharis Lilies.— Plants of these which 
have been resting In a cool house should 
now be brought into a w'armer teuqiera- 
ture, and, in order to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of flower-spikes, artificial or 
liquid manure in, at first, a weak state can 
be given. It is largely a question of what 
amount of heat is given from the time of 
housing as to when flowers will be pro¬ 
duced. 

Hippcastrums that were started early 
have now finished their growth. These 
j have been placed in a cold frame where 
full sunshine readies them. Everything 
that tends to keep the leaves alive and 
healthy should bo done, as the longer they 
retain their vitality the stronger the bulbs 
get. A good washing with the syringe 
should be given from time to time, with 
the object of keeping the leaves free from 
red spider. This pest not only weakens 
for tho time being any plant that it is 
allowed to infest, but it also injuriously 
affects the colour of tho flowers of many 
tilings the season after the leaves have 
been attacked by it.—F. W. G. 

Bulbs for forcing.— Potting should now 
be almost completed in tlie case of bulbs 
intended for forcing. The pots ought, 
meantime, to be pluuged out of doors under 
a mound of w T ell-w T eathered ashes in order 
to forward the production of roots. Let 
1 them be inspected from time to time, so 


that top growth may not suffer from being 
kept too long in the dark. Coeoa-fihi\* 
makes a good plunging medium, but the 
present, price is almost prohibitive. 
Freesias must not be plunged. The shoots 
are only weakened by covering, and the 
after-growth is never satisfactory. It is 
better, in every way, to place pots contain¬ 
ing newly-potted Freesias into cold-frames, 
standing them on a cool ash bottom.- 
Kirk. 

Taking Pelargonium cuttings.— I have, 
so far, seen no mention of a plan I have 
followed in recent years. In the autumn 
I pot the plants and leave them as they 
come out of the ground until the spring 
As early in March as the weather may be 
suitable I cut them back, planting “all the 
likely pieces taken off. These quickly root 
and make nice little plants. The old 
plants soon become bushy. At planting- 
out time there is a good stock of both 
small and large plants. This year they 
have done remarkably well. Before hitting 
on above plan I used to cut them back 
W’hen potting up. The grow’th then being 
very’ sappy, many rotted and finally died- 
Bourma. 

Lilium sulphureum.- This Lily aprears 
to have a more robust constitution than 
some of the new kinds that have been dis¬ 
tributed within recent years. Introduced 
from Burpaa, and «how T n by Messrs. Low. 
then of Clapton, about thirty years ago, it 
attracted a considerable share of atten¬ 
tion. It w r as show’ll under the name of 
Lilium Walllchlanum superbum, when a 
first-class certificate w’as aw’arded it. 
After a time, however, it w’as regarded as 
a distinct species, and was given the name 
of L. sulphureum. It is a tall and stately 
Lily, the flow’er-stem thickly furnished 
with narrow leaves, especially tow’ardsthe 
lower part. On the upiier part the leaves 
are broader and much less thickly distri¬ 
buted. The flowers are long, funnel- 
shaped, of an oclire-yellow in tlie interior 
of the tube, this colour less pronounced 
towards the edges of the segments. Ther* 
is more or less of a reddish suffusion on 
the outside of the flowers. A notable fea¬ 
ture is the presence in the axils of the 
leaves of comparatively large bulbils 
which afford a ready means of Increase. 
The bulbs are of a kind of mahogany 
colour, the smaller ones very like those 
of L. nepalense, which has been at times 
imported w ith it.—W. T. W. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mme. Crousse. 
This variety, sent out quite early in the 
eighties of the last century, is still n 
general favourite. The silvery-pink colour 
of its blossoms is always admired, and, iu 
addition, it Is less stiff in growth than 
many of the other varieties. It is a fir*t 
rate wall or pillar plant for the greenhorn* 1 , 
while for hanging-baskets It is one of the 
most suitable. The flowers of this variety 
are much less double than those of some 
of the others. It is somewhat singular 
that what must be regarded as the three 
most popular varieties of the Ivy-leaved 
section w r ere all sent out at much the same 
time. They are Mme. Crousse, which was 
distributed about 1881, Souvenir de 
Charles Turner, four years or so later, 
and Galilee, raised by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, and sent out iu 18S7. This last is 
a particular favourite wdth growers for 
Covent Garden Market. The Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are now put to many am! 
varied uses. As above stated, they mak* 1 
good wall and pillar plants, while the 
looser-habited kinds are extremely useful 
for the furnishing of w’indow-boxes, hang¬ 
ing-baskets, and vases. Those of more 
compact grow th may, w ith the aid of a 
few sticks, be grown into neat little bushy 
specimens that will flow’er In the green¬ 
house for a'lpin# tfonp.-^V. T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


NARCISSUS TOETICUS ORNATUS. 
Whilst it is not improbable that in the 
not distant future a Posticus Narcissus 


tinent. From the millions that are now 
grown and the almost countless acres 
which contain its bulbs to the time when, 


Narcissus ornatus is a native of France, 
though Itritaiu lias proved so good a foster- 
mother to it, and it has taken to the soil of 
these islands so well that it could not possi¬ 
bly be more at home ill ita own native land. 
In many ways it is quite remarkable, and, 
though frail-habited as such things go, is 



Narcissus posticus ornatus. 


will arise that will altogether displace that 
named above, or run it a close race for 
popularity, it is a fairly safe statement to 
make that, at the present time, no variety 
of Its set is held in such high esteem by the 
public or cultivated^*)!!* so vast njsqjle, 
whether in this icoimtrv (oij or Ujuj ^Con- 


forty years ago, a little patch a yard 
square was accounted a big stock of it in 
any English nursery is a rather far cry, 
and yet the mind’s eye reveals to-day the 
little patch, or the two or three lines, just 
as clearly as at the moment I saw them in 
1 real life long ago. 


by no means lacking constitution in the 
majority of soils. Of its set, too, it is the 
most indispensable variety for cutting or 
forcing, albeit in the days when Daffodils 
and Narcissi were first forced for market 
no variety, probably, l|otUered the com¬ 
mercial man half so much as this chaste 
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and fragrant-flowered sort. The fact la 
that it was, and is still, unauited to early 
forcing, and so resents an undue applica¬ 
tion of artificial heat that It exerts quite a 
retarding influence oft the crop for the time 
being. What really happens, apparently, 
is that the contracted neck of the bull) 
refuses to move in consonance with, or in 
advance of, the movement of the flower- 
scape within the bulb, and, this being un¬ 
able to get admission into the orifice of the 
neck, a secies of strangulation is set up 
which might result disastrously if hard 
forcing is pursued. This was first re¬ 
vealed to me by a later or successions 1 
batch flowering in advance of that first 
introduced under glass, and when, on ex¬ 
amining the bulbs, the trouble was dis¬ 
covered. Then, the variety is not a great 
rooter, and this also might be against it as 
an early sort for forcing. After the turn 
of the year it is more quickly responsive, 
and then gives little or no trouble. As the 
variety, when left in the ground, takes but 
little rest—rooting almost continuously— 
it is Important that the bulbs be early 
lotted up so ns to get as long a season of 
rooting and preparation as possible. As 
the bulb is email, a dozen medium-sized 
single ones can readily be accommodated 
in u pot 0 inches across. In potting, the 
tops of the bulbs should be just covered 
with soil, the latter made moderately firm. 
Plunged in aRlies they will be safe to near 
the end of the year, when they may be 
introduced into a cool greenhouse. In all 
stages of growth ample supplies of root 
moisture must 1>e given, the opposite con¬ 
dition being fatal to success. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Clematis Jackmanni failing. —So far as 
I can see neither scientific men nor gar¬ 
deners have ever solved the mystery of the 
dying of Clematises, and I must put a cast’ 
before readers for consideration. I have 
a young plant of Clematis Jackmanni, 
planted last year, which had two maiu 
growths from the roots. 

Last year these did quite well and gave 
me a good many flowers. Now, this year, 
one of them withered in a night. It was 
about 10 feet high and seemed quite fresh 
in the evening. In the morning it was 
practically dead. The other one is all 
right as yet. Why does one branch go 
like this and the other remain healthy? 
Some say that grafting on the roots of 
other Clematises is responsible. If this is 
so why dors not the other shoot die also? 
The season has been a dry one, but the 
border lino not been excessively dry, and it 
was not too much exposed to the sun. 
There is no sign of any fungus disease 
about it. A near neighbour has a Clematis 
of the same kind which has also lost one 
only of its growths, while the other is quite 
healthy. 

Convolvulus ai.th^oides.— For a year 
or two 1 had no trouble with this, but after 
a time it sent up runners among other 
plants. This I did not want, so I was com¬ 
pelled to dig it up and restrict it. A gar¬ 
dening friend suggested to me that I might 
get a piece of 9-inch or 12-inch drain-pipe 
and plant the Convolvulus in this after 
sinking the piiie into the ground so that 
the top was level with the surface. This 
I did, and the Convolvulus has had to be 
content with the space included in the 
drain-piiie. I think, however, that it will 
exhaust the soil there, so I contemplate 
lifting it every three years or so and re¬ 
planting it in fresh soil. This Convolvulus 
is prettiest twining over a low shrub, as it 
is not tall enough to cover anything very 
high. 

Dentakias.— -l'" fc Tiaye also Thad some 
trouble withronApr finite] i01ofc &nd have 


been advised to try the same plan. I hope 
to get hold of some vent linings. These 
look to me more suitable, for my purpose 
than the drain-pipes. It is a great matter 
to know of some contrivance for keeping 
these predatory plants, which, after all, 
are often so good, within reasonable 
bounds. 

Double Starvvorts. —These are very 
pretty, no doubt, but the single varieties 
look lighter and more elegant when cut, 
and are every bit as good. I am not 
writing this without having tried them, 
but, much as I like Nancy Ballard, Beauty 
of Colwall, and King Albert, I feel that 
there are single varieties which are more 
graceful and much lighter-looking when 
cut. Nancy Ballard has nice rosy-mauve 
flowers; those of Beauty of Colwall are a 
good lavender; those of King Albert being 
of a pleasing shade of violet. They are 
all nice in their way and interesting to 
those who like double flowers. 

Iris ciirysoorapiies. —This is not showy, 
but its colouring is quaint and attractive. 
It is almost black (a kind of deep red- 
purple) with a gold line down the centre 
which looks so pretty against the dark 
ground. The flowers are not big, but size 
does not count for much in the eyes of the 
Iris-lover. It seems to do quite well In a 
common soil, and to a border it is quite an 
interesting addition. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


CALCEOLARIA INTEGRIFOLIA. 

It is only within the last dozen years or so 
that this Calceolaria has come to the front, 
though the date of its introduction is, I 
believe, much earlier. It will, under 
favourable conditions, attain the dimen¬ 
sions of a fair-sized bush, and in the 
favoured districts of Devon and Cornwall 
can be regarded ns hardy. Even where 
the winter is too cold for this Calceolaria 
it is very useful for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory during late summer and early 
autumn. Apart from this, small plants put 
out for the summer will flower with great 
freedom till cut by frost. When growing 
freely It forms a much-branched, somewhat 
spreading shrub. The flowers, which are 
borne in large branching panicles, are of a 
rich golden-yellow colour, and quite 
characteristic of those of most Calceo¬ 
larias in shape. Another species that is 
far less woody tlian the preceding is 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis, which has 
long been used for bedding, as it is not 
troubled with the disease which sometimes 
carries off so many Calceolarias. This 
species is of rather upright growth, ami 
flowers profusely till cut by frost. The 
colour of the blossoms is a pretty shade of 
sulphur-yellow. The particularly soft 
green foliage is also very pleasing. Apart 
from its own intrinsic merit this Calceo¬ 
laria is interesting as being, at least in the 
opjnion of some, one of the parents of the 
hybrid 

C. Burbidgei, which is so useful for 
winter blooming. It was raised in the 
Trinity College Gardens, Dublin, the then 
curator, the late F. W. Burbidge, regard¬ 
ing it as a cross between C. Pavoni, a 
somewhat coarse-growing species from 
Peru, and C. deflexa, at that time known 
as C. fuchshefolla. Doubts, however, have 
been expressed as to the correctness of this. 
There Is no question that C. Pavoni was 
one parent, but that C. amplexicaulis was 
the other is looked upon as very probable; 
indeed, in the Kew Hand List the parent¬ 
age is given as C. amplexicaulis crossed C. 
Pavoni. The hybrid C. Burbidgei partakes 
in stature and shape of the leaves a good 
deal of the character of C. Pavoni. It is, 
however, far more showy, and, as above 
stated, will flower throughout the winter. 

K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Storing bulbous-rooted plants.— it de¬ 
pends very largely upon the care exereiasj 
in harvesting, and. In particular, storing 
during winter, bulbous roots as to their 
future success. Two popular subjects dj 
not always receive the care they deserve 
I refer to Gladioli and Begonias, that 
shortly w T iil need to be dealt with. When- 
these have been grown in beds and borders 
arrangements should be made in October 
to lift them, choosing a dry day, au*l 
placing them on a shelf to dry off prepara- 
tory to denuding both corms and tubers of 
foliage and placiug them in bags out of 
reach of frost and damp. Too often, un 
fortunately, they are put away before liv¬ 
ing sufficiently dry. Damp, iJerliaiw, is the 
greatest enemy, and should be guarded 
against. If tubers and corms are kept in 
shallow boxes amongst dry sand or cocoa- 
flbre losses from damp will be reduced tv a 
minimum.— Townsman. 

8piraa ftlipcndula fl.-pl.— The typical 
form of the Dropwort Is quite pretty, ami 
often seen in cottage gardens. It Is useful 
for cutting, but apt to grow' a bit straggly 
It is a native of this country and grows in 
profusion upon chalk downs, where It look« 
very pretty with its reddish buds contract 
ing well with the creamy-white flower 
In such situations it is of much dwarfs 
habit than wiien grown in gardens. It i.s a 
good deal like the Meadow Sweet in 
blossom, but is without the strong scent m 
the latter, and the foliage is quite differm. 
being very finely cut and somewhat re¬ 
sembling a Fern. The double form i.s a 
choice little plant and looks very well in 
the rock garden, being of a nice comiiac 
habit. It grows freely In any soil and 
almost any position, though preferring a 
sunny place and a rather poor and limy 
soil. It is easily increased by division - 
W. O. 0. 

Spanish Irises.— We have in Spanish 
Irises flowers that are general favourites 
everywhere, charming for cutting for table 
decoration, and in these days the best «•' 
it is that the price of the bulbs has not 
“ soared.” Those who wish to ensure 
“ bloom and beaflty ” next June should not 
be long in sending their orders, as stock* 
with some firms are limited. I know of 
few flowers in the early summer that are 
prettier than Spanish Irises. If prefer 
ence is given to particular varieties tli 
following are worth considerate:, 
although in mixed collections one oftvu 
succeeds in getting many of them: 
Blanche Superb (pure white), Walter T 
Ware (primrose). Thunderbolt (bronze 
shaded purple), Beauty (pale lavenderi, 
Belle Chinoise (yellow self), Excelscr 
(light blue), and King of the Blues (dark 
blue with orange blotch).— Townsman. 

(Enothera taraxaoifolia.— Although prac¬ 
tically a biennial, this is such a lovely 
thing when in flower that it is worth pivin; 
it a corner ifi the rock garden, as it will 
reproduce itself freely from self-sown 
seeds and so keep going. The flowers are 
very large for the size of the plant, and of 
a pure glistening white. They are of a 
fleeting nature, opening towards the even 
ing, and in hot weather fading by the m' 
morning. The flowers are produced in 
considerable abundance, however, and ar.* 
always admired. It is best grown fra# 
seed sown where It is to bloom.—O. C. C. 

Hardy flower borders.— The autumn- 
blooming plants will most likely be dwarier | 
than usual, but this is in itself no greai 
drawback. An eye may be kept for stray 
seedling Asters which may have hitlivr: n 
escaped observation. Not only are the*'* 1 
of no intrinsic value, but they are vuy J 
robust growers, and steal nouridmiei * 1 
which is required by cut her and more rain ] 
able plants.—W. McG. I 
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TURNIPS FOR WINTER USE. 

As the digging of early Potatoes will leave 
a considerable area of ground vacant, ad¬ 
vantage should be taken of the fact to get 
a good breadth of Turnips sown at once to 
provide roots for the winter supply. The 
roots will not be extra large in size, but 
quite large.enough for private use, anti the 
flesh will be tender and mild-flavoured 
when. cooked. The breadth to be sown 
will, of course, vary in area according to 
the requirements in each particular in¬ 
stance, but whether the demand is large 
or small, allowance must be made for 
losses in one form or another by sowing a 
few more drills than may apparently be 
nedbssary. If the soil in which the Pota¬ 
toes have been grown is in good condition 
and full of humus no further preparation 
beyond levelling and raking the surface 
down fine is necessary. On the other hand, 
should the soil be poor and hungry, dress 
It with thoroughly rotted manure and fork 
it in to a depth of 4 inches or 5 inches, 
breaking the soil dow T n as finely as possi¬ 
ble while so doing. After lying for a few 
days the surface can then be raked over 
and the seed sown forthwith. To en¬ 
courage quick growth after the seed has 
germinated some wood-ashes and guano or 
wood-ashes and superphosphate of lime 
should be scattered in the drills prior to 
sowing the seed. Allowance for this must 
be made by drawing the drills somewhat 
deeper than usual. If the soil is at all dry 
give the drills a good soaking of water in 
any case before sowing the seed. In a few 
days the plants will api>car above ground 
and will then need careful w’atehing if the 
weather is* warm and dry, on account of 
the jumiiers or the Turnip-flen-beetle, 
which will quickly devour the leaves and 
ruin the plants if they are not in some way 
checked. Scattering soot, road-dust, or 
wood-ashes on the leaves while wet with 
dew in the early morning acts as a good 
deterrent. Watering frequently with 
manure-water and sprinkling the plants 
daily with plain water is also a good thing, 
as it not only enables them to grow away 
quickly from their enemies, but moisture 
and the odour arising from the manure is 
abhorrent to the jumpers. Keeping the 
soil constantly stirred between the rows 
another inducement to quick growth and 
a deterrent to the insects named, and this 
should be continued until the plants are 
put of harm’s way. 

Thin the plants to a distance of 9 inches 
apart as soon as they are large enough to 
handle, and when completed give a good 
hoeing. After this an occasional hoeing to 
keep down weeds will suffice. On the ap¬ 
proach of winter the roots may be pulled 
and stored away in clamps, or the largest 
of them may be so treated and the re¬ 
mainder left to grow as large as they will, 
flood varieties for present sowing are 
Veitch’s Red Globe,. Green-top White, 
Sutton’s Red Globe, Matchless, and Chirk 
Castle Blackstone. The last-named is the 
hardiest Turnip in cultivation. Where 
Turnips are in constant request all through 
the winter a point should alw'ays be made 
of growing the garden Swede Turnip, then 
in the event of the supply of white Turnips 
failing from any cause there will be the 
Swedes to fall back upon. These are much 
appreciated by many people—the writer in¬ 
cluded—as a winter dish, the flavour not 
being so strong as that of some kinds of 
Turnips, w r hile the flesh is tender and 
easily reducedio^a pulp whan required to 
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REARRANGEMENT IN THE GARDEN. 
To obtain the best crops in the vegetable 
garden one has to make plans, so far as it 
is possible to do, so that the ground shall 
not Ik? occupied with the same vegetable 
the succeeding year. As an instance, 
ground wilich has been richly manured this 
season, say for Peas and Ileans, will be in 
right condition for the growing of root 
eroi» like Beet, Parsnip, and Carrots, 
that do not need fresh manure; indeed, are 
best served when grown in soil in which 
manure has been incorporated the previous 
season. It is advisable, therefore, to 
schedule such ground for the cultivation 
of root crops another year, and to do this 
it is best to indicate in some way, by label 
or otherwise, so that in digging the ground 
over no mistake may be made. That por¬ 
tion of the garden which has been occupied 
with Spring Cabbage or Cauliflowers 
should have a dressing of lime this winter 
and be turned up rough, the space being 
used next year for Parsnips or Celery. An 
Onion bed, if it is not intended to use the 
same ground again for Onions (and they 
will go for several years without a change 
so long as the soil is manured), can be 
used for Spring Cabbage, the plants being 
got out in the late autumn. 

Fi.owf.h garden.— Changes in the flower 
garden are often deferred too long because 
of the trouble involved, but there are few 
gardens where it iR not i>oReible to effect 
an improvement, esijeciaily in borders 
where lmrdy plants are grown. The late 
autumn is a suitable time to divide and 
reduce in size clumps that are over¬ 
grown. Frequently the soil in such borders 
becomes sour and poor in quality through 
inability to thoroughly dig it. Opportunity 
should be taken to get on with this part of 
the work when plants may be lifted with¬ 
out much harm resulting. It may be 
necessary to make fresh beds, and no time 
serves one better than the late autumn. 

Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Neglestlng to lift Potatoes.— Profiting by 
the experience of last year, when a good 
number of Potatoes had to be lifted during 
wet w T eatlier in September, and, In con¬ 
sequence, never got sufficiently dry before 
storing, many growlers are lifting earlier 
this year and are taking advantage of dry 
days. Perhaps there is wisdom in this, 
and it seems to me it is better to do this 
than run any risk and have to contend 
afterwards with decayed tubers as was the 
case in the winter of 191S-19. At any rate, 
I have never in my experience seen more 
second earlies taken up at this date 
(August 23rd). More than this, I have met 
with men who, having in view last season’s 
losses, have even begun to lift later sorts 
like King Edw’nrd. Last year a good many 
neglected to get up their second earlies in 
August, when they might have done so, 
notwithstanding the fact that the haulm 
had practically died away. This year, 
owing to scorching hot weather in August, 
the crops, though not heavy in many 
places, have come to maturity more 
quickly, and there is, therefore, nothing 
gained by leaving them in the ground. 
Should w r et weather follow’, such Potatoes 
will not keep so well as those taken up 
ea rlier.— Leahurst. 

Corn salad (or Lamb's Lettuce).— This is 
on excellent substitute for Lettuce during 
the winter and spring. Given a slight pro¬ 
tection by means of a little straw or dry 
leaves during severe frosts a supply of 
fresh salad can be obtained throughout the 


winter. The common or round variety u 
the best for cultivation in this country. I 
is easily raised from seeds, which eioi.i 
be sewn iii drills (> inches apart and oowr* 
with about 1 inch of soil. Providing t*.. 
seed-bed is W’ell prepared, little aft- 
culture is required beyond the waterin': • 
the seed-bed and the young plants in <b 
weather, and a covering in frosty v.ootb: 
as described above. The plants will b 
.sufficiently thinned by removing the m - 
advanced for consumption, leaving 
youngest to come in for succession,! 1 u* 
The first sowing may be made now, 
small sowings can follow fortnightly t;| 
the end of October. These sowings will 
afford a supply of salad for autnmi. 
winter, and early spring use. If Oi 
salad is required in the latter part of tb 
spring and in winter sowings can be 
monthly from March to July. 

Buying collections of soetfs.— in buyir: 

seeds, particularly those of vegetables. tl* 
advantage of procuring priced eollwtbi* 
is not always appreciated, but the pur 
chaser realms the benefit In nine cases -ui 
of ten. Most firms of repute in those iLvy» 
put up collections during the winter rend' 
for sending out, and according to the i tb 
paid the quantity is governed. It is ok; 
ous that in dealing with these collection*; 
is more convenient to put up, say, 1"" 
packet s of the same_sorts, rather thandKi 
with 100 orders from different people r; 
requiring something different. The graft*, 
(jackets in most instances contain all 
needs, and there is no delay as is so:; - 
t imes the case in late spring, when ord > 
for various seeds are sent in. The Td 
lection” is, in my opinion, more econorr- 
eal, and in no instance have I found tb 
seeds inferior.— Woodbastwick. 

Making wood-ashes. — In the hr? 

autumn “clearing up” Is general Id 
gardens, and is Invariably accompanied by 
burning up all waste and dead lmiteii;:! 
such as leaves, primings of trees, nud ir 
“ flotsam and jetsam ” of the season 
These should be first spread out to dry a- 
far as possible, then on a fine day the su i 
should l>e burnt and the ashes afterward 
collected. It Is surprising what an t 
cumulation of rubbish congregates in 
garden at this time of the year, and 
portiinity should be taken to gather it > 
gether and burn it. Wood-asbe$and s0$, 
from garden refuse contain about 10 p 
cent, of potash, which is a valuable fr; 
User If stored in a dry place until wan’-; 
for use.— Leaiiurst. 

Potato Bolden Wonder. —Among the »* 
varieties of Potatoes introduced within tb 
last few years older sorts of value air if'’! 
to be overlooked. Golden Wonder is n« t. 
large Potato, but it is one worth tookiaf 
after, and if seed is planted at the kim* 
time as first early sorts are got in, and * 
given a long period of growth, the cr»>i- - 
heavier. A sample dug on September LW 
confirms tills view, the tubers being in¬ 
form in size and in splendid condition 1 
have always found Golden Wonder p; 
ticularly free from disease, and one ofth 
best of keetters. It is usually at Its b>< 
after Christmas. Of oval shape and 
colour as described, I regard it as stills 
of the best of medium-sized Potato 
W. F. D. 

An Immune first early Potato.-} 

several years the supply of really good fir> 
early varieties immune to wart disease k* 
been much less than the demand, and 
Board of Agriculture realising this t<- ! 
steps last year to sJt'curo the planting of' 
fairly large acreage of Dargill Early- 
This Potato has proved an early varied 
much after the type of the old Hyatt's .-b- 
Leaf, with tubers tit excellent quality 
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Catalogue 62 Free. 

C. P. KINNELL Sc CO., Ltd., 

Southwark Street, London, S E.1, 

BULBS. BULBS. 

Hyacinths, Early and Late Tulips. Narcis¬ 
sus, Crocus, Snowdrops, Scillas, Freesias, 
Spanish Iris. etc. 

TV/TESSRS. PROTHEROE k MORRIS are 

-LV-L h <Hing Hales of above at their Auction Rooms, 67 
and 63, Cheapskle. London, E.C. 2. 

Every Monday, Wednesdny, and Friday. 

Cat alognes forwarded. Commin-ions executed. 

IT EATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 

■LL HOUSES, Vineries, eto.. supplied with various arrange¬ 
ment! of pipes. “ Vanguard,” “ Conical," and *' Sectional ” 
Boilers Fittimrs, Pipes, Spiral CuD, etc. Illustrated I.ist 
free.-THOR. JEAVONS. Silver-street Works, Krierley HUL 

PULLETS AND DUCKS.—March, 1919; 

hatch, finest laying strain only, KH 6d. each; £1 5a. 
dozen. List. 30 breeds, free.- GOOI) W IN. Stratford, Essex 


iTHE SILVER MEDAL 

“HORSE SHOE” BOILER 

THE PREMIER GREENHOUSE HEATER. 

Complete Apparatus 
from Stock. 


i emigre ai 

OSTICO 

TO SAVE NEXT SEASONS CROP FROM THE CATERPILLARS 

Osf ico Sma/f 7/ ns 2J- each Paper Bands for Sma/fTrns 6^per phi. 

Ostico Large Tins 7/6 each - Paper Bands for Large Tins 2/perpht. 

FROM ALL SEEDSMEN. IRON MONGERS & HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIESMEN 


So!* Manufacturers, 

__ „M« Doucall Bros.Ltd. 

66 68, PORT STREET, MANCHESTER. 


BULBS. 

I I THflfll FM The Exoort Nurseries, 

U, U. I nUULCNj Heemstede, Haarlem, Holland, 

JUs the honour to announce that hU Illustrated Price 
List of Bulbs and Plants in English, Autumn, 1919, at low¬ 
est prices, will bo sent post free on application. No 

Charge for Packing. Orders of 15s. and 
above entirely Froo to Destinations in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, eto. First Quality guaranteed. 

. SOME SORTS OF BULBS NOTED^FROM PRICE LIST. 


Established 1831 Perdoz. Per 100. 

Hyacinths, miniature mixed, 5 ins. s. d. s d. 

and over in circumference .. .. 19 13 0 

Hyacinths, in the fiuect mixture for 

bedding or torcing .2 6 16 8 

Hyacinths, Single, first size, named, 
in 25 leading sorts, red, while, and blue 
v»rn .equal quantities, my selection.. 3 6 25 0 

Tulips, single early, in the finest 

mixture . 0 9 5 6 

Tulips, double, in the fluest mixture 16 11 0 

Crocus, first sizo, in the finest 

mixture . 0 6 3 6 

Crocus, second size, in the finest 

mixture . 0 4 2 0 

Scilla slblrica, rich blue .. ..0 10 6 0 

i Iris, Spanish, mixed. 0 6 3 6 


250 Bulb* of the same kind will bo charged at the 1.C00 rate ; 
_ 25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12 _ 

THEY’RE NOT STICKY. 

BEACON OILSKINS are quite free from any stickines*. 
and, what is more important they never fail to keep out the 
hardest rain or s'eet. Hundreds of farmers, gamekeepers, 
and other outdoor men women, nnd children wear them 
because they bring weather comfort. You ought to wear 
them if you want, to keep'dry in any deluge. The Beacon 
Booklet will help yon to choose the Btylo you need. 
Children's Coa’e from 16'6; Men's from 21/-; Ladies'smart 
Oilskins from 28 6; Long Laggings from 5/-; Sou’-westers 
from 3-. Your money lack if they don’t satisfy you 
entirely. Send postcard to-day for our Free Booklet of I 
“ Weather Comfort." — Send now —before you fo»get —to 
BARBOUR'S, LTD , 65, BEACON BUILDINGS, SOUTH I 
SHIELDS. (2) I 



>VJeeB s 
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LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 

Double 8tronffth 


GAROEN t IRONWORK 


VAPORITE N SECTS IN THE SOU I 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemicai fry r9 Queen Victor.* s* London 



You can erect 
this Greenhouse 
in 90 minutes. 


This splendid Greenhouse for Amateurs comes to you 
in sections—glazed, painted, and complete in every 
detail—everything so accurately fitted (even bolt holes 
ready drilled) that in about 90 minutes you can erect 
and have it ready for occupation. The parts fit 
together almost as easily as a sectional bookcase. 

Trnrn 

t The illustrations show: (I) No. 49a, Greenhouse in actual us'. 

(2) The sections of one half cf the house put together. (3) The 
" I constructional units cf the other hull of the house, forming one side, 
half of roof, and one end. 

It is advisable to set the House on a 4£-inch brick fooling, or we 
can supply tarred sleepers at extra cost. 

This Greenhouse has the characteristics of all B. & P. Structures— 
sturdy strength and splendid finish—given by the best of sound selected 
materials, built up by skilled Craftsmen—the only kind of buildings 
which give convincing value for money in lasting usefulness. 

Write for List of Garden Frames & Small Greenhouses. 


No. 49a. — Small Greenhouse. 

Size, 10 ft. by 8 ft. (other sizes made). Painted 
two coats. Glazed with 15 oz. glass. 

Price £24-10-0 

Ready for immediate delivery. Carriage Paid 
to stations >n-£ngland and Wale3. 


Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories, Vinery 
Ranges, Peach Houses , Carnation Houses, Garden Frames, etc., 
of all descriptions , with requisite accessories. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


October 11, 1919 


THE WEEK’S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Cabbages for spring outfing should now 
be planted, getting out the earliest, such 
as Harbinger, first, which may be planted 
as close together as 1 foot" each way. 
Larger-growing sorts should be allowed a 
distance of 15 inches, both in and between 
the rows. On light soil the planting is 
best done in shallow drills, so that the 
roots may have the full benefit of rain. 
After thev start growing freely, the drills 
may be closed in. Thin out late Spinach, 
and keep the ground well hoed. Frequent 
hoeing of the soil encourages a freer and 
more robust growth than an application of 
a fertiliser. Thin Perpetual Beet to 9 
inches apart, and if stock is short, trans¬ 
plant the strongest of the thinnings. Thin 
late-sown Turnips which have made quick 
growth. Although ostensibly sown with a 
view to furnishing tops in the spring for 
cutting, there is, thanks to recent heavy 
rains, every prospect of useful-sdzed roots 
being formed ere winter arrives. Finally 
house 04' store Onions when dry, laying 
them out thinly in a cool, dry place. Rop¬ 
ing can then be done on wet day®. Bee 
that kite Peas do not fall a prey to mil¬ 
dew, dusting the foliage with flowers of 
sulphur in the early morning should the 
fungus put in an appearance. Lift and 
©tore late Potatoes in all cases when the 
haulm has died down. Lay the tubers out 
iu thin layers until they are quite cool and 
dry, otherwise they may become over¬ 
heated. Attend to the earthing-up of 
Celery, taking the precaution of giving the 
roots a thorough soaking of water in all 
cases where the first lot of soil is about to 
be placed round the stems. The leaves 
and stalks, after pulling off the oldest and 
useless of those on the outside of the 
plants, isliculd either be drawn together 
and held in an upright position while the 
toil is put round them by a Boy or 
second person or otherwise tied, not too 
tightly, with strands of raffia. In regard 
to inisect-infested soil, sprinkle a little salt 
and mix it intimately with it while break¬ 
ing it down finely previously to earthing- 
up the plants. Finally mould up the 
earliecit-planted Leeks, and earth-lip suc- 
cessional batches, in accordance with their 
requirements. Make a start with the 
forcing of French Beans in heat where 
tin's vegetable is in demand during the 
winter, using 7-inch and 8-inch pots for 
tiie purpose. Keep up a good supply of 
Mustard and Cress by making weekly 
sowings in warmth. 

Gathering fruit. —Attend to the gather¬ 
ing of Apples and Pears as fast as they 
arrive at maturity, or in a condition to 
warrant their being gathered and stoned, 
w hitch can generally be (ascertained by 
raising a few fruits on the trees into a 
level position, when, if they are ripe or 
nearly s>o, the s-talks become detached. 
Look over later varieties of Peaches and 
Nectarines daily, and take all fruits that 
yield to a gentle pull to the fruit-room to 
finish up. Outdoor Figs should be simi¬ 
larly treated, or they may be placed on a 
shelf in full sun in a vinery for a day or 
two. The mulchings on the alleys should 
now be removed to let in air. and that the 
roots may receive the full benefit of the 
■sum. Remove the mulch from the alleys 
of Apricot borders also. Where not done, 
trim off the oldest of the leave® on estab¬ 
lished Strawberry plants, cut away all 
runners, and finally hoe and clean the 
ground between the rows. Then apply a 
mulch of well-dccaved manure, and let 
autumnal lains wash out its virtues for 
the benefit of the roots. Recently set- 
out plants should be relieved of runners 
as they push out, and keep the soil 
stirred between them, to encourage free 
rnr. 'i; g, ns woll/TCS* a satisfactory growth. 

kjOt »Q1& w. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lifting Potatoes. —The shortening days 
are a reminder that, so far as is possible, 
wwk in the kitchen garden should be hur¬ 
ried on when the weather is suitable. 
Potato lifting and storing ought to be at¬ 
tended to, and the tubers, before being 
stared, should be closely examined. All 
which show signs of disease, even of a 
trifling nature, are better kept by them¬ 
selves, for if stored they are liable to com¬ 
municate infection to healthy samples. 
Bruised tubers, or those which may have 
been injured by the forks during the lift¬ 
ing, can he kept apart and used first. The 
yield of maincrop varieties is highly satis¬ 
factory, alike in bulk and in the size of in¬ 
dividual tubers. While all were good at 
the lifting, the outstanding crops were 
those of Great Scot and Lochar, samples 
of considerably over 1 lb. in weight being 
frequent in the oa.se of the latter. Little 
or no disease was observed, but, of course, 
it may develop after a time, and the stored 
tubers will be overhauled in a month's 
time. 

Ripening fruit now requires daily atten¬ 
tion, especially in the case of Peaches. In 
district® where birds are troublesome, 
these must be netted. Here it is not 
necessary to do so, a® bards leave all save 
fallen fruit alone. The same thing is 
noticeable in the ease of red-skinned 
Plums, ®uch as Victoria and Pon’s Seed¬ 
ling. The fruit-eating birds here leave 
these alone while attacking the yellow- 
skinned sorts, such as Jefferson or Wash¬ 
ington. Pears also require daily atten¬ 
tion, and these are at such a stage that a 
few days in the fruit-room are sufficient 
to make them fit for the Cable. The later 
sorts still increase in size, but will not be 
fit for picking for a considerable time. 

Fruit trees under glass. —In most cases 
the crop will have been gathered from 
trees under glass, and the moist important 
thing now is to a<im at securing well- 
ripened wood. In the first place, see that 
the soil, whether in border or in pot or 
tub, is nioi®t, for if sufficient moisture be 
not present the buds will very likely dix>» 
in the spring. In order to admit as much 
air and light ns jwosible, examine the con¬ 
dition of the wood, such old wood as is not 
longer required being cut cleanly out with¬ 
out delay. No benefit to the tree follows 
its retention, and the young shoots, which 
will form the bearing wood of next year, 
will need all the light gained by the ex¬ 
cision of the older material. Any trees 
which are too luxuriant may bo lifted, and 
any tree which is no longer profitable 
&hould be promptly disposed of. 

Root-pruning. —Where trees are regu¬ 
larly lifted and replanted in their younger 
stages until any tendency to over-robust 
growth is finally checked, there is but sel¬ 
dom any after need for root-pruning. It 
is, at best, an unsatisfactory and some¬ 
time® a not very dependable operation, 
but there are some who consider it neces¬ 
sary. This is a’ very good time for such 
to do the work, but it ought to be done 
tentatively and very carefully. Treat only 
on£ side or section of the tree in a.ny given 
year, remembering that too great a check 
may result in the over-weakening, or, in¬ 
deed, in the death of the tree. The use 
of lime in connection with fruit-growing 
doe® not receive sufficient attention. Even 
gas-lime can be used advantageously, but 
moderation is necessary—say a pound to 
the square yard. If more lime were used 
there would be lees trouble with insects 
and with the many “blights” which ap¬ 
pear to increase in number from year to 
year, and many of which were unknown a 
generation ago. Soot, too, can be freely 
used, and it is a good, safe, and cheap 
stimulant for every kinebof fruit. 

W. McGrFFoo. 

Balmac (Hardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Raspberries. —October is the best month 
for making a new plantation of Rasp 
berries, and those who have only unprofit¬ 
able canes should now make preparation! 
for planting afresh. Many failures arise 
from allowing the stool® to remain upon 
the same ground too long. Raspberries 
will succeed in almost any soil, provided 
the water can pass through it easily, and 
that it is at the same time one that* never 
becomes quite dry. If the soil is light and 
rich, clean, and well drained, deep culti¬ 
vation is all that will be necessary, except 
for a liberal dressing of well-decomposed 
manure. Under these circumstances, the 
canes may he planted at the end of the 
present month, but on cold and wet 
ground some additional preparation will 
be necessary, ars the soil must lie drained 
and trenched, adding such materials as 
burnt refuse, leaf-mould, decomposed 
manure, and road-scrapings, to render the 
ground more porous. The Raspberry 
being rather a shallow-rooting plant, the 
richest compost should be kept near to the 
surface. It is generally best to have the 
row® extending from north to south. The 
rows should l>c made 4 feet to 5 feet apart, 
putting the plants at a distance of from 
2 feet to 3 feet from each other in the 
rows. After planting is completed, apply 
a mulch of stable manure or some other 
light material over tlie roots. 

Plants under glass. —With the shorten¬ 
ing days the atmosphoric temperature 
of the plant-houses should be gradually re¬ 
duced. In the stove the temperature 
should be reduced a few degree® each week 
until 65 dogs, is reached. This should he 
the minimum except in severe weather. 
Examine permanent borders in which 
climbing plant® or other plants a re grow¬ 
ing, and renovate any that require it. 
The growths of climbing plants should bo 
shortened and undesirable wood removed, 
for the purpose of admitting more light to 
the other inmates of the house. 

Calanthes are now finishing their 
growth. Well-ripened bulbs arc ©ssent nl 
to the formation of strong flower-spikes 
and fine blooms. The plants should there¬ 
fore be placed near the roof-glass and 1m* 
given plenty of space, so that the foliage 
may not shade the bulbs. A brisk tem¬ 
perature should be maintained in thy 
house, with a good circulation of air. This 
treatment will tend towards the drying of 
the plants, and they will require plenty of 
water at the roots until the foliage begins 
to decay, when the supply should be very 
gradually decreased. 

Summer bedding plants should be ex¬ 
amined, and if there have been any mate¬ 
rial losses through damping or any other 
cause, these should be made good. Hooted 
cuttings of Agora turn, Heliotrope. a;ul 
subject® of -a similar nature should now 
be placed in their winter quarter®, choos¬ 
ing a position near to the glass in a cool 
boTise. All cuttings in pan® and boxes 
must Ik* examined from time to time for 
the purpose of removing decayed leaves 
and flowers. Very little water will he in¬ 
quired, and when i<t is necessary it should 
be given on fine' mornings. There is yet 
time to insert another batch of Viola cut¬ 
tings if required. 

Celeriac has made excellent grow th dur- 
inc the last month or six weeks. The emu 
will now be lifted, the foliage trimmed off. 
and the loots stored in sand in a plate 
secure from frost. 

Carrots. —All varieties for the main 
supply should now lie lifted. Carrots <k> 
not improve by being left in the ground 
after this date. Those sown in July and 
August may be left for some time yet. for 
if lifted too early the roots may shrivel. 

Potatoes. —The lifting of all Potatoes 
should be completed as soon as possib-e. 
there being nothing to be gained by leav¬ 
ing them "longer in the ground, and. as 

wet weathw nnay jnow be expected, the 

effects would be injurious. F. W. G. 

CORNELL N VERSITY 
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BEES. 

THlS bee industry. 

THE OFFICIAL RESTOCKING 
SCHEME. 

Owing to the Isle of Wight disease, the 
stocks of bees in this country have been 
depleted to an alarming extent. The pro¬ 
duction of honey has decreased seriously, 
and the fruit crops have suffered through 
the non-fertilisation of blossom owing to 
the lack of bees. With a view to remedy¬ 
ing this state of affairs, the Board of 
Agriculture in 1918 engaged the services 
of a bee expert, and a scheme to restock 
the country with bees, was initiated. An 
•investigation of the apiaries still In exist¬ 
ence was first carried out, every part of 
the country being visited by the Board’s 
expert. It was found that the total num¬ 
ber of stocks remaining In England and 
Wales was only 32,500. Simultaneously 
with tthese inquiries investigations were 
made into the results which had attended 
local experiments in Kent and elsewhere 
to test the resistance to Isle of Wight 
disease of bees of hybrid origin. It ap¬ 
peared from the evidence that hybrid 
Dutch and Italian bees possess a high mea¬ 
sure of resistance to Isle of Wight disease. 
The Board therefore develoi»ed a scheme 
for tfie introduction of Dutch bees for 
stocks and Italian queens for breeding. 
In February last the Board’s expert pro¬ 
ceeded tp Holland to purchase Dutch 
colonies in skeps, and he succeeded in 
securing 268 skeps, which were brought, 
over in March without the loss of a single 
colony. Seven hundred Italian queens, 
purchased from one of the best breeders 
in Italy, were brought to England by post. 
To assist in the distribution of the stocks 
and queens. Bee Committees were formed 
under the Horticultural Sub-Committees 
in forty counties of England and six In 
Wales, the beekeeping Interest being 
largely represented on these Committees. 
The scheme provided that each* Committee 
should issue shares to those desirous of 
obtaining nuclei from the imported stocks, 
each share to be liquidated by delivery of 
a nucleus. The stocks imported were 
sent to approved beekeepers, who under¬ 
took'to form restocking apiaries under the 
Committee’s control; to purchase Dutch 
stocks at a price of £2 10s. each and 
Italian queeus at 10s. each ; and to pro¬ 
vide nuclei to the shareholders at a cost 
of 30s. each, against a market rate of 50s. 
to'60s. 

Restocking apiaries have been formed in 
Bucks, Cheshire, Cornwall, Devon, Derby¬ 
shire, Dorset, Hampshire, Herts, Isle of 
Ely, Isle of Wight, Lancs., Leicester, Lin¬ 
coln, Middlesex, Northante, Norfolk, North¬ 
umberland, Notts., Soke of Peterborough, 
Somerset, Staffs., Surrey, Worcester. 
Yorkshire (six), Denbigh, Glamorgan, 
and Pembrokeshire. The Board’s expert 
has paid visits of inspection to the restock¬ 
ing apiaries, of which ail, excel* three, 
have been well managed. An .average of 
five nuclei Dutch bee stocks has been ob¬ 
tained from each imported stock, so that 
the country is already richer by 1,340 
stocks of bees resistant to Isle of Wight 
disease. Inasmuch as the scheme pro¬ 
vides for the continued multiplication of 
the nuclei from the imported stocks, it 
may be expected that, in the course of a 
few years, many thousands of stocks of 
resistant bees will have been reared. 
Moreover, the official scheme lias greatly 
stimulated private enterprise In tile im¬ 
portation of foreign |ee%0 Q I ^ 


COtftESPOlt&EJlCE. 

FLINTS AND FLOWERS. 
Snapdragons in winter (R. J. 

The$e plants will be quite safe in the 
frames, giving air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. If in boxes, use light soil, and 
plant firmly. A r ery little water will be 
needed from November to end of February, 
but the soil must not be allowed to get 
quite dry. If the plants are now in boxes, 
and with room to develop, leave them 
alone, but if at all thick and likely to 
spoil, transplant at once into other boxes. 
In cold weather the plants wiII be safest 
if nearly or quite dry. 

Montbretias and Gladioli failing (C. S.). 
—We cannot understand your failure with 
Month ret ia® and Gladioli. If you procured 
well-ripened and futilized conns and gave 
them plenty of sunlight, they should cer¬ 
tainly have flowered. When the foliage 
has died down lift the conns, remove the 
dead leafage, and store them in a dry and 
frost-proof place until March, when plant 
in the open in prepared soil. After grow th 
has been made, water freely when the soil 
becomes dry. The culture of these plants 
is of the easiest, and tliey may often be 
seen flowering profusely in cottage gar¬ 
dens, where no care is taken of them after 
planting them in the early spring. In the 
south-west Montbretias are left out year 
after year, until they become so thick that 
they have to be divided. 

FRUIT. 

Blighted Vine leaves (E. A. T .).—The 
Vine leaves sent are foul with the excre¬ 
ment of aphis, and your host course, now 
that the fruit is gathered, is to shut tho 
house up.as close as possible, then to 
vaporise it wipi X-L All insecticide. When 
the house has been filled, keep it close for 
ail hour. Next morning give the Vine a 
good syringing. Give a .second smoking 
three evenings later, and treat as advised. 
When the leaves fall, sweep all up and 
burn them. Prune the Vine so soon after¬ 
wards as possible, and burn the trimmings. 
Then give the Vines and the entire house 
when quite empty a thorough cleansing. 

virnvTinr uia 

Hard-fleshed Tomatoes (M. D. S .).—The 
Tomato fruit sent is like some others to 
hand from time to time, and similar ones 
we have seen elsewhere. We attribute 
the hardening of the flesh on the upper or 
stem sides of the fruits to scald. No 
other cause can’ be assigned, and the 
trouble is more than usually common in a 
very hot season. Moisture commonly 
settles on the fruits at night, and the hot 
sunshine, striking the fruits through this, 
seems to lead to the hardening of the skin 
and flesh. No doubt the great sun-heat is 
over for the season, but the plants, all the 
same, should have plenty of air night and 
day to allow all vapour to freely escape. 

Mushrooms (A.).—Nothing is more 
common /than for Mushrooms to suffer 
from attacks of the maggot you refer to 
during hot summer weather: hence in pri¬ 
vate gardens Mushroom-boos are seldom 
made up and spawned to come in during 
July and August, owing to the exceeding 
dryness of the atmosphere. No doubt 
your bed has suffered from this cause 
generally; hence the smallness of the pro¬ 
duce. "Practically there is no remedy. 
You will do better if you make up beds 
now from properly prepared manure, 
either ridge-shaped outdoors or flat in a 
shed or cellar. Much depends, too, on the 
proper preparation of the manure, and also 
tho nature of the cakes purchased. 


Gardening Books. 

Any of the following Books will be sent 
post free from this Office on oar receipt 
of the amounts named. If for abroad, 
10 % extra. 


The Autumn Fruit Show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, announced in its 
programme of arrangements for October 
7th, has been postponed to Tuesday, 
October 21et, when the show will be held 
in the Society’s own great hall in Vincent 
Square. 


Allotmenta for All .. B 

Alpine Flowers & Rock G d ns. , 
Amateur Oichid Cultiva ois 

Guide Book. 

Apple, Book of the 
Asparagu*, Book of 
Be utiful Gardens 

Lulb Bo »k, The. 

Bulbs, Book of. 

Carnation, Book of the.. 

Carnations, Plcotees, and Pinks 
Choice Ferns, Book or (3 vola.) 
l:boice F« rns for Amateurs .. 
Chrysanthemums fjr Garden 

and Greenhouse. 

Climbi&g Plants, Book of 
Complete Gaidener, The 
Daffodil, Book of tbe 
Dictionary of Flow* ring P.'ants 
English Estate Forestry 
English Flower Garden, The .. 
English Rock Garden, The 
Freuch Market Gardening 
Forester, Tbe ( ivols.) 

Fruit and its Cultivation 
Fruit Garden, The 


Garden Keautiful, The .. 4 , 

Garden Foes . 

Garden Handbook for Beginners , 
Garden Pests and PraLt Dis¬ 
eases .. 

Garden Plants, a Practical 

Guide to.. .. 

Gardeners' Assistant (Thomp¬ 
son's), 6 rols. 

Gardeners’ Dictionary and 
Cultural Inst ructor 
Gardening f«>r Beginners 
Gardening Made E*sy .. 

Garden Trees and Shrubs 
Grafting and Budding .. 

Grapes and How toGrow Them 
Grtenhouse Management fir 
Amateurs 

Greenhouse, Book of the 
Grape, Book of the 
Grow Your n*n Vegetables .. 
Jlauly Flowers. The Book of .. 
Hardy Fruit Culture 
Horticultural Note Book 
Insert Peats A Plant Di- eases 
in the Veg & Fruit Garden.. 
Intensive Cu ture of Vege¬ 
tables (French s> stem) 
Landscape Gardening, Hints on 

Lily, Book of the. 

Modem Fruit Farming.. 

Name Tuis Flower 
Potato Rook, The 
Profitable Culture of Veg. 
Pronegation and Pruning of 
Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and 
Miscellaneous Plants.. 

Orchids, Book of. 

Orchids for Amateurs .. 

Orchids for Everyone 
Rational Fruit Culture .. 

Rock Gardens A Alpine Plants 
Rock A Water Gardens, Book or 
Rose Book, The. 

Rosea and Rose Gardena 
Roses for Home and Garden .. 
Roses and How to Grow Them 
Bchool Garden, Book of the .. 


The Small Garden . 

Seaside Planting.. 

Strawberry, Book of t he .. , 

Sweet Pea, Book of the .. , 
8 weet Peas, A Book about .. , 
Tomatoes, A How to Grow Them , 


Trees A Shrubs. Hardy, In the 
British Isles (2 vols ) .. 

Trees and Shrubs of the British 


Vegetable Garden. The.. 

Vegetables A their Cultivation , 
Vege*ables for Home Consump¬ 
tion and Exhibition. 

Vegetables and Flowers from 

Heedj and Roots. 

Vines and'Viue Culture 
V.ol,\s. PsnBies A Violets 
Wild Garden, Book of the 
wild Garden. The 
Window and Indoor Gardening 
Winter Garden, Book of the .. 


Post free.- 

-s. d. 

O. W. Butcher .. 

2 

6 

W. P. Wright .. 

13 

0 

H A. Burberry .. 

8 

0 

H. 11 Thomas .. 

3 

0 

C. Ilotfc 

3 

0 

W. P. Wright .. 

8 

0 

John We * then .. 

15 

6 

8 . Amott 

C. P Brother, ton 

3 

0 

&M 4 riinR. 8 mith 

3 

0 

T. W. Senders .. 

3 

6 

G Hchneidtr 

61 

6 

G. Schneider 

4 

6 

D. B. Crane 

4 

0 

8 . A mot*. 

3 

0 

H. li. Thomas .. 

It 

0 

Rev. 8 E. bourne 

3 

0 

J. t\ Willis 

20 

6 

A. C. Forbes 

13 

0 

W Robinson 

15 

6 

Rrg. Farrer 

64 

0 

Jchn Weathers .. 

4 

0 

.1. Nisbet 

43 

0 

T. W. Sanders .. 

6 

6 

G. Runyard aud 
Owen Thomas.. 

16 

6 

J. Biace 

5 

6 

W. P. Wright .. 

6 

6 

W. Robinson 

8 

0 

T. W. Sanders .. 

3 

6 

U H. Thomas .. 

2 

U 

R H. Pearson .. 

3 

0 

Joi n Weathers .. 

23 

0 

0 


J5 

6 

E.T. Cook.. 

16 

6 

E.TOnok.. 

3 

0 

W. P. WrigLt .. 

15 

6 

O. Ballet .. 

3 

0 

J. 1 ansdell 

2 

0 

W. J. May.. 

6 

6 

J. C. 1 allack 

3 

0 

H.W Ward .. 

3 

0 

R. C. Johnson .. 

6 

6 

H. H. Thomas .. 

15 

6 

( 1 . F. Lawrence .. 

3 

0 

J. O. Newaham .. 

5 

0 

, F. M. Duncan .. 

4 

0 

, P. Aquatias 
, Prince vt n Puck- 

4 

18 

6 

ler Mu< kiu 

0 

, W. Goldriug 

3 

0 

, W. P Seabiook .. 

5 

0 

, G. Bonnier 

8 

0 

, ,T. C. Newsbnm .. 

1 

9 

, Ihcs. Smith 

6 

6 

, J C. Newrham .. 

6 

6 

, W. H. Wbi*e 

3 

0 

, C. A. Harrison .. 

3 

6 

, C H. Curtis 

26 

A 

, H. C. David ton .. 

3 

0 

, T. W. Banders .. 

5 

0 

, C. T honger 
, 11. U. Thomas A 

3 

U 

Walter Eaalea .. 

6 

6 

, W. P. Wright .. 

, G M. Taylor 

15 

6 

3 

0 

, E. Bo^kttt 

3 

0 

, C. F. Lawrence .. 

4 

0 

, J. Norris .. 

2 

6 

, Mars Hampden .. 

5 

6 

, A D. Webster 

18 

6 

, E. Beckett 

3 

0 

, D B Crane 

3 

0 

, W. P. Wright .. 

, R F. Castle 

3 

1 

0 

9 

, B. C. Ravenscroft 

3 

U 

, W. tt Bean 

49 

0 

, C. 8 . Cooper and 
W P. Westell . * 

27 

0 

, VilmorinAndrhux 



A W. Robin ton 

15 

A 

, T. W. Sanders .. 

6 

6 

, E. Beckett. . 

5 

6 

, Sutton A Sons .. 

11 

0 

, A. F. Barron 

5 

fi 

, 1>. B Crano 

2 

0 

, 8 W. Fitxberlert 

3 

0 

, W. Robinson 

11 

0 

„ T W. Ramie a .. 

3 

0 

. D. 8 . Fish .. 

3 

0 


Address— 

Book Department, 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 

63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

“POCK GARDEN PLANTS: Where and 

l» in What Soils to Plant Them.” A useful guide to 
garden lovers, with Catalogue, 48 pages, post free.— 
Q- R. PHIPPS, Alpine Nursery, Bamham, Bognor. _ 

ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS, 

D splendid vars. List, 3d. Fern Culture Illustrated, 
2s. 2d —W. F. ASKEW, Grange, Keswick. _ 

The day lb? rmiiinz MvertlMutBta 

la FRIDAY. 9 0.1 m. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 



Copyright Regietered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made In oomplste mo¬ 
tion best quality 
Board, planed and 
V - Jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt,over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
lock and keg, bolts, 
etc. 

ORDER. Strong 

Floor. 

.. £6 9 6 16 - 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Slses. Floor. 

I r%. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 9 6 16 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 In. high 7 9 6 23 6 

8 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 9 17 6 35 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 11 10 0 45- 

10 ft. long. 8 ft. wide, I ft. 4 in. high 13 0 0 55/- 
13 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 14 17 6 70/- 
Curriao* Paid to any Station in England and Wale s. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largeat Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 YsAma, HZLDFORD. 

Works, 6 acres. 


Foster Cla rks 


! The 


UimiiriT ummm 


Cream Custard 


Do Not Miss 

the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham's Pills. They 
havo long proved to be a most effic- 
aciocu and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it Is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomtort alter eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms In 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 


Taking 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked Improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 

Beecham’s 

Pills. 

In boxes, labelled ls-Sd and Ss-Od. 


PAINT YOUR GREENHOUSES 


WITH 


U 


ft 


VITROLITE 


Far superior to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power, 
and Durability. 


Price 


Made in White and Stone Colour only. 

e - - - 25/- per Gallon. 


<< 


tt 


PLASTINE 


THE IMPERISHABLE PUTTY. 

Price 44/- per Cwt. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 

Grove Works, 

LOMBARD ROAD, BATTERSEA, 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 

Telegrams— 1 * Carsons, Battsquare, London." 

Telephone—Battersea 1630 (2 lines). 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass out to any size. Write for price*. Mention paper. 
All Qlau U sent from my warehouse carefully examined a* 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
51, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

SR Years' Advertiser In Garpentwo Ilt,tt*tratwt> 


T7LOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 3ln., complete, packed free, 10 b. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated LiBt of Pots. Sauoers, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc. 
free. -T HOS. JKAVONS_,gjlver St., PotteriM, BrlerleyHUl, 

When writing to advertiser** rl^fLsementlon 

OAHD*N SoJjgL 


THORNBOROUCH & CO. L™ 

£uc<eseors to 

PEARCE & COMPARY 

(Lnlt HOLLOWAY ROAR. Nt. 

CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 

Contractors to L C.C & 11 London Boro' Councils 

35 Years' Record. Good Work. Catalogue Post Free 

TOTTENHAM, N. 17. 'Phone : T 2356 


SANKEY'S"g>P0TS| 

Ghe BEST and Cheapest". * 

S«a«Wlty <rf #*c* »</* rr 4 -«rrU ,<M *•,. carnAt- raW 

<-• (" ra/riact - mi 

*—•>•>. -r •»•«* IVWa lv<, 

3IT.CU1. *-*r< ail IW. JWaW^.oS f.»* 

*-•*» 34. a a. k 

RICHARD SAN KEY <* SON. L TP. 

L P-d Wk’l I Po f f e ri C 5 . NO T T/NGMA Af. 



M7,hvmm 



AT POPULAR PRIGE8. 

Tbe most reliable substitute for stable manure, nixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gnei 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for tbs 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s.; 1 cwt., 5s.; J cwt., 
9s.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 57s. 6d.; 1 too, 70a 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add Sd, 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MAS KELL & CO.. Ltd.. 
MA8KELL’8 WORKS. Dlrleton Road, West Ham. 


The latest day for receiving 1 Advertise¬ 
ments Is FRIDAY, 0 a.m. _ 

Published by Jobs Nayler, at his Offices, 63, 1-mcolm 
Inn Fields, London, W.C.il (Telephone: Holborn 73U anl 
Printed by the CuAHOERY I4AXS PSUTOH® WQ8M 
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THOUGHTS flfID THINGS Of THE GflRDEH. 

GRflDEJl flflBBlSfl. 


This is the untidy season. The flowers are 
fast dying down, the* Apples are gathered, 
and the Pears are garnered into the fruit- 
room to mature. Much that has pleased 
the eye has vanished, gone to the place 
whence it came with the promise that 
it will assuredly come again. True, much 
more that is beautiful remains. The rich 
autumn foliage, of which I wrote a year 
ago, is passing before us, the Heps and the 
Haws adorn our hedgerows as well as our 
gardens, the robin, our October thrush, 
sings its merriest song, but we know their 
passing will be quick. A snatch of frost, 
then a shower, and the whole of the 
autumn foliage will lie inertly on the 
ground. The air, on a damp day, will reek 
with the smell of decaying vegetation, 
while if the weather be bright and dry the 
aroma will be that of ripeness and not of 
decay. It is the time of burning. Fallen 
leaves (unless required for leaf-soil), 
frosted bedding plants, dead annuals, up¬ 
rooted weeds—off to the bonfire with them, 
for only in this way shall your garden be 
kept tidy. The bonfire has its further 
uses. It transmutes that rubbish into 
something of value. It reduces the spent 
vegetation to its constituent elements in 
double-quick time and leaves them in a 
form readily assimilable to the succeeding 
vegetation, so that it may experience a re¬ 
birth next season. In other words, that 
vegetable rubbish becomes ashes; those 
ashes contain rich stores of indestructible 
potash; that potash is essential to fertility 
in the fruit-tree, colour in the flower, and 
quality In the vegetable. It is not waste; 
no more waste than the refuse #of the 
chemical factories which produce so many 
valuable bye-products. It is so valuable 
that, had we no rubbish to feed the bonfire, 
we should have to feed it with wood and 
earth, for it is an indispensable institution. 

These ashes are worth taking care of, 
and, when cold, should either be stored in 
the dry or used at once upon the garden. 1 
do not infer that they are worth as much, 
weight for weight, as commercial forme of 
potash, but then, they cost nothing, and 
commercial potash is very expensive. 
What I do say is that, given a fair dress¬ 
ing year by year, the garden can get all it 
needs of that chemical from its bonfires. 
It is important to know this, for, ns wc 
have been mainly dependent on Germany 
for our potash of commerce, so is there a 
probability that for years to come it will 
be manufactured into its prepared form 
and placed upon the market only at 
exorbitant rates. After all, in providing 
our own supplies of potash we are only 
doing what our forefathers did for many 
generations, and I have often heard my 
mother tell of the time when, by the use of 
wood-ashes, they soft/ne3 ythe wateif be¬ 
fore soda was known.^TgAsJ to sajneVJs 


the season of depression. Should it be eo? 
Perhaps there is something depressing 
when we see things looking forlorn and 
wretched, driven by the pelting rain. But 
surely, such a time does not outlast the 
shower! When the autumn 6un shines and 
the air is balmy no one whose stores are 
crowded with the season’s produce can 
entertain a pessimistic or gloomy thought. 
The stubble field does not look eo beautiful 
as a field of waving Corn, but you cannot 
have the one without the other. I have 
been already inspecting my fruit-trees to 
ascertain the probable prospect for next 
year’s fruit crop. Gardeners are practical 
men, they do not neglect the present, even 
though they live for the future. They 
know that the future is dependent upon 
the present, and, as they work or play, or 
make provision or do not make provision 
now, so will the future be for them. 

The leaves are all down, the beds are 
cleared, manured, and replanted, and all 
is snug for the winter. It is time, then, 
to not only think for the future, but to 
work for the future. Pruning, generally, 
as regards flowering shrubs and fruit- 
trees, is better done In the autumn than *n 
the spring. The sap, not yet returned, will 
heal the wound, so that in the spring, 
when the sap rises, it finds no unhealed 
wound from which to run. Not only eo, 
but spring, being the busiest time of all, 
appears to ask that work which can beet 
be done in the autumn should, indeed, be 
done, and not impinge upon the season 
when every minute of the day brings its 
owm meed of work. If it is eo advisable 
to prune in the autumn instead of in the 
spring, eo, too, is it advisable to plant in 
the autumn—more especially Roees and 
fruit-trees. If one plants in October and 
could inspect the roots a month later it 
would be found that new rootlets had been 
put out and established themselves in the 
new soil. What an advantage that is to 
any plant having to face the winter! 
There is the least possible check, fo* 
whether it be fruit or Rose it Is virtually 
an established plant by spring, and the 
fact that it has been shifted is scarcely 
apparent in the season’s growth. Compare 
an autumn-planted with a spring-planted 
tree if ever you have the opportunity, and 
I am ednfident you will In future favour 
the former. 

The mention of Roses reminds me that 
those who wish to strike cuttings should 
at once set about it. Every day’s delay 
will make the results less certain. It is 
again a question of sap. Select ripened 
wood, making the cuttings 8 inches or 
9 Inches long. If made with a heel so 
much the better. At the least the bottom 
cut should be close below a hard joint. 
Make a nick in well-dug ground about 
7 inches in depth, and see that the base of 


the cutting rests on a firm bottom. Partly 
fill in with soil, tread firm, then fill up the 
remainder and again tread. The soil 
should be of a light or sandy nature, and 
the cuttings inserted about 2 inches apart 
and kept clean. I have rooted many 
thousands of cuttings in that way, and I 
am just about attempting to root several 
hundreds this season. And not Roses only, 
but Currants and Gooseberries. I do not 
see why so many of us should depend en¬ 
tirely upon the nurseryman for every 
Currant bush we need when we can in¬ 
crease our stock just as easily ns he can. 
Every large garden has, or should have, 
its own small nursery-ground. As a 
matter of fact, the keen gardener likes to 
raise hi6 own stock rather than take 
chances—he prides himself in growing the 

young stock to his liking. F. J. F. 

% 


Notes of the Weeks 

Apple James Grieve.—For some seasons 
I was disappointed in not getting this 
Apple to ripen perfectly. This year I have 
had a proper fruit-room built, and I find 
that James Grieve ripens in it perfectly. 
It. is a most delicious Apple.—W. .T. 
Farmer. 

Trltoma Lord Roberts.—Having seen no 
notice of this most beautiful Torch Tdlv T 
write to say I consider it by far the finest 
I have ever seen. I have a clump—bought 
as a small plant two years ago—and it Is 
now in full bloom, eight enormous heads 
standing about 5 feet high and of the 
brightest dazzling scarlet, no shading into 
yellow or any lighter colour.—M. B. A. 

Apple St. Edmund’s Pippin or Russet.— 
This Apple is, In my opinion, the beet of its 
season. It is ready to eat at end of Sep¬ 
tember, though not then quite at its highest 
point of excellence. It Is a most handsome 
Apple, a regular and good bearer, a strong 
grower, and of exquisite flavour. It is of 
good size. No better Apple exists at this 
season. Very free from all diseases. It 
always bears with me. The man who 
raised it deserves credit.— W. J. Farmer, 
Cornwall. 

Anemone rlvularls.—A plant of this has 
been in a rock bed of choice alpines for 
many years. As no seedlings ever ap¬ 
peared I did not pull it up. During the 
spring T remade part of the rock bed and 
added fresh soil. At least a hundred seed¬ 
lings of A. rivularis are now in evidence. 
This Anemone seeds Itself in the paths 
In this way I think the flowers are particu¬ 
larly good, and last longer than when the 
plants are in good soil.— E. O. Buxton, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Geranium Endressl.—This Is one of the 

brightest of the hardy Geraniums, with 
good-sized rose-pink flowers of an erect- 
flowering habit. It blooms over a long 
period, unlike some of Its family, which 
either come into blossom all at once and 
are over in two : thi^d s weeks, or else, 
opening t^heir flowers to|success!on, "become 
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so straggly and untidy before long that weeks. This form of S. azurea Is a 
half their beauty is gone.- This species Is showier plant than the type, the leaves and 


of quite a neat habit, especially if not 
grown in too rich a soil.—N. L. 

Snakeroot (Liatris spicata) _This North 

American plant is now (the end of Septem¬ 
ber) at its best, and, among late autumn 
perennials, is very effective in the mixed 
border, sending up its numerous erect 
spikes of violet-purple flowers, each 
18 inches high, which rise from the thick 
masses of Iris-like leaves. The fioweis are 
thickly arranged on the stout stalks, re¬ 
sembling, at a distance, huge spikes of 
Grape Hyacinths. Thriving in moderately 
light soil this uncommon plant je worthy of 
more extended cultivation than it at pre¬ 
sent receives.—E. M. 

Lily of the Valley berrying _Some 

colonies of Lily of the Valley naturalised 
among creeping Ivy and other herbage on 
a woodland bank have been quite gay for 
weeks past with their spikes of berries. 
These are nearly as large as Cranberries, 
of much tho same glossy, crimson-scarlet 
colour, and they do not appear to be eaten 
by mice and birds. With the fruits of the 
wild Arum they are among the first berries 
of autumn to colour, and they are par¬ 
ticularly welcome, inasmuch as berried 
plants among herbaceous native plants are 
by no means common.— N. Wales. 

Splrapa Aitchlsoni. —This deserves to be 
planted in every large shrubbery. A small 
plant I had four yoars ago is now 10 feet 
to 12 feet high and 0 feet or 8 feet through 
the centre, while a number of young plants 
has been secured from near its base. The 
Fern-like foliage is very pretty and quite 
distinct from that of the usual run of 
shrubs, while the sprays of pure white j 
flowers are freely produced in early 
autumn. It is readily increased from cut- 
lings put into sandy soil and given the 
protection of a cold frame during the 
winter. It is not particular as to soil or 
position.—B. 

Veronica ohathamica.— This is a distinct 

species, for, though shrubby and evergreen, 
it is quite prostrate, delighting to cover the 
face of a rock with the clinging habit of a 
Thyme. The leaves, which are each rather 
more than l inch long, are of a pale glossy- 
green and slightly glaucous, and the 
flowers are produced in cone-shaped 
clusters at the tips of the growths. These 
are of a bluish-purple and appear about 
midsummer. V. chathamica has endured 
some hard winters here without protection, 
and it appears satisfied with ordinary well- 
drained garden loam and a place in the 
rock garden that does not get too hot.—N. 
Wales. 

Clematis tangutica in autmun.— This 
pretty Clematis, with its fragrant, bell- 
shaped, deep yellow flowers, is one of the 
most beautiful when the feathery pappus 
of the seed-heads appears in late summer. 

In no species or variety that I am ac¬ 
quainted with are thetse globular masses 
of plumes so charming, for not only are 
they extremely light and delicate, but they 
are as iridescent as a ball of spun glass. 

A specimen of this Clematis clinging to 
some Ivy on a west wall has been adorned 
with these elegant features since early 
September, and they will remain, let the 
weather be what it may, until late autumn. 
—A. T. J. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora (syn. S. 
Pitcheri). — This, a North American 
perennial growing about 30 inches in 
height, in one of the best of the Sages. If 
seems quite hardy here in light soli, and 
the blossoms, which appear in late Sep¬ 
tember. are of a lovely Forget-me-not blue. 
Tho*** stand rough weather remarkably 

everal J 
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stems more downy, and the inflorescence 
denser. It is a good subject for grouping 
where grey or blue-grey effects are-desired, 
and the spikes are admirable for cutting.— 
N. Wales. 

Erica (Calluna) vulgaris flore-pleno.— 

The Double Heather is bo-day (September 
23rd) one of the best things among a fairly 
representative collection of Heaths. It is 
a vigorous grower, here attaining about 
2 feet on a very dry bank with no peat, 
and it Is covered with blossom. In colour 
it is the same as the single wild form, a 
bright rosy-lilac, the individual flowers, 
instead of being bell-shaped, being like 
little rosettes. Though the tint is a soft 
and delicate one, it can hold its own with 
such a vigorous and assertive Heath as the 
bright crimson E. Alporti, and it goes well 
with the free-growing E. Hammondi in 
pure white.—A. T. J. 

Cotoneaster hum If us a. — This trailing 

species quickly covers the face of a rock 
or bank with its prostrate brandies and 
deep green leaves, which are each nearly 
an inch in length. The flowers are mudi 
like those of C. microphylla and others, 
but the crimson berries are distinct, for, 
instead of being produced close to the 
branch, as are so many of those of other 
Coton ©asters, they are held erect on little 
beat-over stems. I grow it in almost en¬ 
tire (shade under trees, but it is probable 
that the autumn colouring of the foliage, 
which is one of the plant’s most attractive 
features, would be bl ighter in a more ex¬ 
posed situation.—N. Wales. 

Oxalls florlbunda alba.— This Sorrel 
blooms even more freely ’ than the rose- 
coloured form, coming into flower at the 
same time, but continuing well into 
autumn. With me the plants are a mass 
of bloom for nearly six months, and the 
habit is neat and upright. As in the com¬ 
moner Oxalis mentioned, there are, doubt¬ 
less, many forms of this white one, some 
having flowers of larger pize and better 
substance. O. f. alba does well here on 
dry rock garden ledges where the root-hold 
is fairly deep, and it does not seem par¬ 
ticular as to aspect, though full exposure 
appears to be conducive to abundant 
flowering. It is not a spreader, and does 
not seed with me.—J. 

Clematis Vlticella. —This is one of the 

most useful of the late-flowering Clema¬ 
tises, for it begins to bloom in July and 
continues until late September. The 
flowers vary a good deal in colour, but are 
usually a shade of purple; white and red 
flowered plants are, however, common. 
There are also double-flowered varieties, 
but they are less beautiful than those with 
single blooms. The variety alba, with 
white flowers, and rubra grandiflora, with 
reddish flowers, are two of the best. As a 
rule, the shoots die back in winter almost 
to the base, and new wood has to be relied 
upon each year, therefore it is wise to 
prune the plants back In February in order 
to remove as much as possible of the dead 
matter, otherwise it may detract from the 
beauty of the plant latef* in the year.—D. 

Galllardfas. —I can quite corroborate one 
of your correspondent's opinion of the 
Blanket-flowers being excellent drought 
resisters. They do not seem to mind how 
dry the weather may be, and simply revel 
in a sandy sun-baked border. I find they 
do so much better in sandy soil than in 
ordinary garden loam that I have had a 
long strip of border prepared for them by 
digging out the loam and replacing It with 
very gritty soil mainly composed of sandy 
road-sweepings with some old leaves added. 
This seems to suit them admirably. I am 


particularly fond of the self-colours 
yellow forms, such as Lady Rolleston 
This cannot be depended on to come tru* 
from seed, but can be increased by r<x. 
cuttings or by division of old plants. All 
the Blanket-flowers are excellent as tti; 
flowers, and, in my opinion, nothing gm 
ao well with them as some of the wild 
flowering Grasses. This has been a sped 
ally good season for them, the dry weather 
just suiting them.—W. O. 


Aster punloeus pulcherrimus.— Natural 
ised by the waterside, where it has beeu 
for many years, this magnificent Starwort 
forms a most imposing feature at the pre¬ 
sent time (September 24th). Huge branch 
ing spikes, each G feet in height, are be¬ 
decked with attractive pale blue flowers, 
each 2 inches in diameter and borne in 
loose clusters at the extremity of the 
shoots. I have never seen this plant eo 
happily situated and vigorous, many of 
the stems being } inch thick. The plants, 
revelling in the moist surroundings, never 
receive the slightest attention except the 
occasional removal of the old flower-steins 
in winter. It has taken possession of a 
large piece of ground, keeping down all 
other weeds which would impede its 
growth. This mass can be seen from quite 
a long distance, so brilliant has it become 
during these late summer days. This 
Aster owes Its name to the distinct red 
colouring of its stems.— E. Mabkham. 

Verbenas from teed —Seedling Verbenas 
are most valuable and beautiful plants for 
the flower garden, and prolong the season 
of bloom well Into late autumn. Raised in 
gentle warmth (in March) and grown on 
sturdily they make fine, strong plants for 
putting out in May. A batch so treated 
has given most beautiful results for many 
weeks past, and to-day (October 2nd) is a 
blaze of colour, scenting the air with their 
delicate perfume*. Several beds are filled 
with them, some with dark blue, others 
light blue, and some with mixed varieties. 
The last are lovely and contain many de¬ 
lightful shades of pink, scarlet, purple, 
white, etc., and are quite a feature of the 
garden. The success attained by the use 
of these seedling plants is very gratifying, 
as they are free from the many and varied 
insect pests; also mildew, which has 
always been a frequent source of trouble 
among cutting-raised plants. My plants 
are vigorous, clean, and flowering with the 
greatest freedom, displaying a network of 
colour beneath taller-growing subjects- 
E. Markham, Gravetye. 

Tropaolum azureum. — This blue- 
flowered Tropreolum is very distinct from 
any of the other members of this extensive 
genus. It belongs to the same section as 
T. tricolor, but the tubers are smaller and 
it is of weaker growth. The flowers are 
without the long spur of T. tricolor, while 
they are, in colour, a pleasing shade of 
blue with a light centre. In colour the 
individual blossoms are, at a little distance 
suggestive of a Parma Violet. The flowers 
are produced during the autumn. When 
the tubers are potted in the spring they 
should be shaken quite clear of the old soil 
In which they have been grown the previ¬ 
ous year. They winter better if allowed to 
remain undisturbed, but, of course, the 
soil must be kept dry. A suitable compost 
may be made up of fibrous loam and good 
leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of 
sand. The tuber should, in potting, be put 
at such a depth that there is about an inch 
of soil above it. Only sufficient water will 
he required to keep the soil slightly moist 
till the young growth appears, when more 
will, of course, be required. Like T. 
tricolor, the shoots are exceedingly brittle, 
so that they must be carefully trained as 
they grow.— IR.: IWi.o m 
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TREES ARD SHRUBS 


DAVIDIA INVOLUCRATA. 

No hardy tree, has been more talked about 
within the last decade than this Davidia; 
Indeed, it was regarded as the principal 
objective of Mr. E. n. Wilson’s first 
journey to China. The principal feature 
of the inflorescence is not the flowers 
themselves, but the large leaf-like bracts 
which subtend them. These bracts are 
each 4 inches to G inches long and 2 inches 


taken into consideration. There are, how¬ 
ever, favoured places in which Deutziae 
flourish in the open, and where they are 
only rarely Injured by frost. Balmae is 
one of these places, the proximity of the 
eea tending toward mildness, the natural 
contour of the district also giving con¬ 
siderable shelter. The soil, too, lends it¬ 
self in a peculiar degree not only to the 
welfare of Deutziae, but of other rather 



A flowering shoot of Davidia involucrata. 


to 3 inches wide, a tree at its beet present¬ 
ing a most peculiar appearance as if the 
branches were hung with white tissue 
paper. This Davidia flowered for the first 
time in England in 1911 in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery at Coombe Wood. The specimen 
that bloomed was raised from seed sent 
home by Mr. Wilson. 


DEUTZIAS. 

These are, perhaps, more valued as plants 
for early forcing than for outside decora¬ 
tion. This can be understood when their 
liability to be fronted kr-epring wheri the 
shoots have attained (to etfjifre i stoltpi 


delicate shrubs as well. The staple cer¬ 
tainly varies, but that of the quarter occu¬ 
pied by the Deutzias and similar shrubs is 
peat of considerable depth yet fairly well 
drained. Under such conditions shrubs 
thrive in a marked way, the difficulty be¬ 
ing not so much to induce growth as to 
keep it within moderate dimensions. 

Deutzia gracilis, of course, everyone 
knows. In the south, where weather con¬ 
ditions favour this shrub, it is seldom 
seen, and where it has been planted I have 
observed that it is, in the way of pruning, 
usually too severely dealt with. I have 
seen long and healthy growths cut back to 


the level of those of a weaker description, 
and by this cutting the shrub assumes a 
lumpy and disagreeable appearance. What 
little pruning Deutzias (in common with 
all flowering shrubs) require ought to be 
seen to immediately after blooming is 
finished. Such “pruning” ought to con¬ 
sist merely in the cutting out of old and 
exhausted wood which crowds the centre 
of the plants and prevents the healthy de¬ 
velopment of younger wood. 

Deutzia corymbiflora is a very fine 
sort. It is not, perhaps, so hardy as D. 
gracilis, but it is w r ell worth risking in 
sheltered districts. It blooms in the early 
summer; flowers very abundant and pure 
white. 

Deutzia crenata, like D. gracilis, as 
well as its variations, D. crenata fl.-pl. 
and D. candidissima, is very useful. This 
will grow from 4 feet to 0 feet in height, 
and the plants may be as much in dia¬ 
meter. The typical D. crenata is not quite 
so handsome as D. c. fl.-pl., and of the 
latter there are two forms, one with pure 
white double blossoms, the other in which 
the outsides of the petals are tinged with 
purple. I can detect no difference be¬ 
tween D. crenata and D. Wellsi. 

Deutzia tarviflora is the earliest of 
the family, and is, therefore, more liable 
to suffer from spring frosts—that is, so far 
as the flowers are concerned, the plant it¬ 
self being perfectly hardy. The flowers 
of D. parviflora, too, are white, somewhat 
flattened, and borne in clusters after the 
style of those of Hawthorn. There are 
one or two others of less value and which 
are not generally met with, but the above 
selection will be found alike interesting 
and beautiful by those who, by reason of 
a mild climate, may care to plant them. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. W. McG. 


THE STEPHANANDRAS. 
Stephanandra is a small genus of sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrubs belonging to Rosacea*, 
closely allied to Spiraea and Neillia. There 
are two species in cultivation, both of them 
Eastern plants. From a flowering stand¬ 
point they are less ornamental than the 
Spira?as, but their peculiar grace of out¬ 
line gives them an air of distinction 
amongst other shrubs. They thrive in any 
good garden soil and usually attain their 
best proportions in the milder counties, 
although they are not tender shrubs, ex¬ 
cept in spring after new growth has 
started, a few degrees of frost for a few 
hours in May doing more harm than severe 
and prolonged frost in winter. They can 
be increased by seeds or by root or stem 
cuttings, the former being made about 
4 inches long and inserted in a frame in 
spring and the latter made from young 
shoots and inserted in a close frame in 
July. 

S. flexuosa is the more graceful bush 
of the two. Growing from 3 feet to 8 feet 
high, it forms a well-furnished, spreading 
bush bearing bright green, more or lees 
triangular, leaves, with their margins 
divided into numerous lobes of varying 
depth. The small, greenish-white flowers 
are borne in terminal panicles in May. A 
native of Japan and Corea, it was intro¬ 
duced in 1872. 

S. Tanak.e wae originally introduced to 
British gardens in 1S93. It grows from 
4 feet to 6 feet high, with a similar spread. 
The leaves are larger than those of S. 
flexuosa, and the margins are divided into 
fewer lobes. The flowers are cream- 
coloured, small, and borne in panicles in 
May. In both cases it is advisable to thin 
out a little of the older wood occasionally, 
for if plants become thickets of worn-out 
branches much of their gracefulness is lost, 
ungiral frcrri 
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THE SALMON BERRY. 

(Rubus nutkanus.) 

This Is one of two American Raspberries 
that are conspicuous in gardens both by 
their bold foliage and handsome flowers, 
the other being R. odoratus. 

R. nutkanus is a native of Western N. 
America, and was introduced nearly 100 
years ago. in this country it is known as 
a vigorous bush 8 feet high, spreading 
rapidly by means of underground stems in 
the same way as the ordinary Raspberry. 
The leaves are large, conspicuously lobed, 
and each often 0 inches to 8 inches across, 
while the white flowers are each about 
inches in diameter and borne several to¬ 
gether in terminal clusters in June. The 
fruits are large, reddish, and edible. 

R. odobatus, from Eastern N. America, 
is a similar plant so far as habit and 
foliage are concerned, but it is easily dis¬ 
tinguished when in bloom by its large, 
fragrant, bright purple flowers, each blos¬ 
som being about 2 inches across. The 
flowers are produced several weeks later 
than those of R. nutkanus, are in larger 
inflorescences, and extend over a longer 
period. The fruits are used for cooking in 
N. America. The two plants require simi¬ 
lar methods of cultivation, thriving in 
light, loamy soil, particularly when rich in 
humus, and giving the best results where 
a little sliade is provided. The old flower¬ 
ing shoots should be cut away after the 
blooms have faded, or, at latest, during the 
following winter. Propagation can be 
easily carried out by seeds or by division, 
the latter being the better method when 
plants are wanted quickly. By digging up 
a clump and carefully separating the stems 
a large stock may be obtained in a short 
time. _ D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Chinese Fringe Tree (Chionanthus 
retusa).—This is a summer-leafing bush or 
small tree, native of China, whence it 
was introduced in 1845, but was rarely 
grown until some thirty-five yearB later, 
when a fresh supply of seeds was sent 
home. In this country it usually grows 
10 feet or 12 feet high, but in China it 
sometimes forms a small tree 40 feet or 
more high. The white flowers, of a fleecy 
nature, are borne in loose terminal panicles 
after the manner of the blooms of the 
Manna A ah, the flowering time being late 
June and July. The fruits are small, oval 
in shape, and tinged with blue when ripe. 
By sowing the seeds as soon as they are 
ripe, germination lanes place the following 
spring and serviceable plants are obtained 
in two years. It is sometimes grafted upon 
stocks of C. virginica, but is more satis¬ 
factory when grown on its own roots. It 
should be planted in good, deep, loamy 
soil in a position exposed to full sun. By 
planting it as an isolated specimen better 
results are usually obtained than when it 
is confined in a shrubbery. A well-flowered 
bush is very effective by reason of the 
fringe-like effect of its flowers.—D. 

Veronica Lyalli. — Though flowering 
freely during the greater part of the sum¬ 
mer, this Veronica can generally be relied 
upon to bloom a second time in autumn. 
It is a dense-habited, semi-trailing little 
shrub of about 9 inches high, closely set 
with glossy, leathery leaves with serrated 
edges. The flower-stems are produced at 
the leaf-axils, and they stand out in ele¬ 
gant sprays of white blossoms daintily 
veined and blotched with purple. With 
protection from cutting winds I find it cau 
stand an average winter, but it is well to 
keep a few plants in reserve lest it should 
be destroyed. Propagation^ is easily 
effected since njosT of the stems take root 
where they tou<SLHAj»f 1.- -W I v. 


IJJDOOR 

REMOVING WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS TO THE GREENHOUSE. 
There are certain plants, much valued by 
the owner of a greenhouse, that are raised 
from seed or grown on for winter and 
spring flowering, which are managed all 
right up to the time of housing, but which 
afterwards, for a time at least, seem to 
be retarded in their progress. Among 
these may be mentioned Cyclamens, Pri¬ 
mulas, Cinerarias, and Azaleas. Up to 
the middle of September these for months 
previously, though they have been in 
frames, have lived out of doors, inasmuch 
as the lights have not been used ; in fact, 
covering them has not been necessary for 
the past three or four months; conse¬ 
quently, they have received the advantage 
of rain, and, what is more important 
still, room and air. Such plants brought 
under glass at this time of the year feel 
the lack of air, and sometimes show early 
signs of this by a yellowing of the foliage. 
It is, perhaps, easier to suggest that they 
should be given both air and space than to 
carry this into effect when greenhouses 
are often “ overloaded but, at any 
rate, having grown them well up to this 
point, it is worth while going to some 
extra trouble when they are brought into 
the greenhouse, and the coolest part of 
the house should be set aside for them. A 
shelf near the roof is often a good posi¬ 
tion for Cinerarias and Primulas, as these 
are so liable to have their foliage damaged 
by rearrangement amongst other plants 
on the stages. Watering, too, needs 
watching, and to allow-them to become 
dry for long should be avoided. In the 
case of the' two jflentioned a little stimu¬ 
lant in the w r ater npw and again will have 
a beneficial effect. Azaleas, and, in fact, 
all hard-wooded plants, potted in a com¬ 
post largely made up' of peat, should be 
given a good soaking when required. 
There are many mild days in late autumn 
when the ventilators may be kept open a 
good many hourB during the day. 

WOODBASTWICK. 

TRICOLOR PELARGONIUMS. 

Mr. McGuffog’s note (page 484) reminds 
me of the time when these were in the 
heyday of their popularity. Now one may 
go into twenty gardens and not see a single 
plant. How many of your readers have 
ever seen that beautiful variety Lady 
Cullum, which is certainly one of the most 
striking fine-leaved plants in cultivation 
and is well worth growing for conservatory 
decoration In spring and autumn when the 
beautiful leaf tints are at their best. In 
the heat of summer and in winter the 
colours are duller, but with the first rays 
of the early spring sun the leaf tints deepen 
and the leaves exhibit lovely and in¬ 
describable shades of colour. The advent 
of Mrs. Pollock caused a sensation. It 
was raised by Mr. P. Grieve, of Culford, 
and I do not think that anything definite 
was ever stated with respect to its origin. 
Lady Cullum never enjoyed the same 
popularity as Mrs. Pollock, but I consider 
it the most beautiful of the family, the 
leaf tints being more vivid. Just now they 
are very striking. I have never faltered 
in my allegiance to these fine-leaved 
Zonals. From a commercial point of view 
they are of but little worth to me. It is 
varieties of the Paul Crampel type that 
are now so much In favour, and I have 
sometimes thought that the advent of this 
kind has not been an unmixed blessing. 
It makes such a big splash of colour that 
one can understand it has become a great 


PliAJlTS. 

favourite, especially with those who ait 
anxious to obtain a good effect from a few 
plants, but it is, I fear, responsible for the 
neglect of other varieties quite as beauti¬ 
ful, but not so showy. I cannot under¬ 
stand the man who has, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen beds on the Grass filled exclusively 
with one variety, excluding the numerous 
other kinds, double and single, which a 
past generation of flower growers would 
have delighted in. In former dayB, at 
nearly all flower shows there was a class 
for tricolors, fine examples in 8-inch pots 
being quite common. Why should this 
competition not be renewed? It would 
come as a novelty, and might be the means 
of reviving interest in this highly- 
decorative section of the family. 

J. CORNHILL. 

-In a trial in the early eighties of 

these tricolor Pelargoniums in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s gardens at Chis¬ 
wick Lady Cullum was by far the best of 
the many varieties, the rich and varied 
colours of the leaves at once arresting at¬ 
tention, its dwarf and spreading habit be¬ 
ing also noteworthy. I should like to see 
a revival in the culture of these handsome- 
leaved Pelargoniums, as also the bicolor 
varieties of the Flower of Spring type. At 
the time I speak of there used to be, at 
Brentford, a famous market grower of 
these Pelargoniums, and I have a distinct 
recollection of the handsome effect pro¬ 
duced by these plants, to which a broad 
expanse of glass was devoted. He used to 
send to Covent Garden large numbers in 
00 pots.—W. P. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Ll8lanthU8 Russelllamis.— This was at 
one time looked upon as a plant to test the 
cultivator’s skill, but now, like many other 
subjects that will not conform to a rough- 
and-ready method of treatment, it has 
almost disappeared from gardens. It is a 
native of Mexico and Texas, and belongs 
to the Gentian Wort family. This Lisian- 
thue attains a height of 18 inches or there¬ 
abouts. The flowers, borne in terminal 
corymbs, are of a bright purple colour, and 
each about 3 inches in diameter. It has 
been referred to as an annual, but, in 
reality, this Lisianthus is a biennial, and 
is best sown In July for flowering-the fol¬ 
lowing year during late summer and early 
autumn. The seeds are small, and the 
plants need particularly careful treatment 
at all times, but especially during their 
earlier stages. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand forms a very suitable com¬ 
post, provided the leaf-mould is of good 
quality, but if it cannot be depended upon 
it Is better to use peat. Though the above 
name is, and has been, in nse for many 
years, botanists, in their desire for change, 
now include It in the genus Eustoma. A 
pink-flowered variety made Its appearance 
a couple of years ago. 

Lillum Harrisl.— This is still one of the 
most popular white Trumpet Lilies of the 
L. longiflorum group. In favoured locali¬ 
ties, as in the south and west of England, 
it is to be seen In many places thriving out 
of doors. Failure to grow it satisfactorily 
may in most cases be traced to planting 
the bulbs in a heavy soil instead of making 
up a compost of light loam, with a good 
proportion of leaf-mould and sand, taking 
the precaution to ensure proper drainage, 
and cover the bulbs with 3 Inches or 
4 Inches of soil. In potting for indoor 
work it Is advisable to keep the bulbs on 
the dry side until growth has started, 
watering sparingly until the roots hare 
made good progit£s.--WaoDBASTWiax. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE UNA WALLACE. 

This Rose, which was given a certificate 
of merit when shown by Messrs. McGreedv 
and Son, Portadown, Ireland, at the 
autumn show of the National Rose Society 
on September 9th, Is of a glowing pink 
colour, and, in a group, will no doubt be 
very effective. 


ROSES IN POTS 

The Roses usually grown for forcing are 
among the best of those that add to the 
charm of the outdoor garden in summer ; 
consequently, they are of a hardy nature, 
differing entirely from such as Marechal 


Niel, which occupies a permanent posi¬ 
tion indoors, because of its tenderness, 
and will only respond to heat satisfac¬ 
torily under intelligent treatment. Plants 
that have been established in iiots a 
season or more give the earliest results, 
but a succession is easily obtained by lift¬ 
ing and potting in autumn those from the 
open. The foundation of successful 
forcing lies in well-ripened wood and a 
healthy though restricted root action. In 
average seasons, we may wifely assume 
that plants that have had a full season in 
the open have practically ripened their 
wood by now, and may be potted forth¬ 
with. To enable those that flowered in¬ 
doors last spring to jtfdMeve the salieob- 
ject, itCls necessary forjt^ejpi to(ftir^Jhe 
same conditions, In s&iar as £5111 ex¬ 


posure in the open goes, but, being in pots, 
their roots are liable to suffer unless they 
can be kept moist and cool by plunging them 
in ashes. Summer treatment has for its 
main object the ripening of the growth 
already made indoors. Liberal feeding 
and keeping the foliage clean, together 
with the removal of all flower-buds that 
appear, form the essential cultural de¬ 
tails towards this end. From early 
autumn onwards is the best time to at¬ 
tend to 

Repotting on top-dressing. A word of 
caution may, perhaps, not be out of place 
here. In the forcing of any plants it is a 
recognised fact that the roots ought to be 
confined to a relatively small space. Over¬ 
potting is responsible for more failures 


in forcing than is generally recognised, 
and the aim should be In all cases to have 
the pots well filled with roots before 
transferring them to a larger receptacle. 
It is much better to apply a top-dressing 
tlian to repot where there is a doubt as to 
the future of a plant. Roses appreciate a 
rather stiff loam, roughly chopped up, and 
enriched with bone meal or some other 
approved fertiliser, together with a liberal 
sprinkling of old mortar rubble and wood 
ashes. No advantage is gained by using 
raw' manure, but a sprinkling of soot after 
some of the roughest soil has been laid 
over the drainage is beneficial. It Is an 
advantage if the soil can be mixed some 
time in advance of using and sheltered 
from the weather, as in potting it must 
be made quite firm. In top-dressing, use 


the soil a little richer, first of all remov¬ 
ing about an Inch of the old material with 
a pointed stick. Water through a fine 
rose, and stand the* plants in a cool frame, 
or where they can be sheltered from heavy 
rain. 

Pruning may be carried out after the 
wood is ripe, and consists for the most 
part of cutting back the young wood to 
three or four buds, according to the 
strength and vigour of the plant. Ram- 
: biers and weeping standards will only 
need the immature ends nipped off. Un¬ 
less a house is set apart for forcing, it is 
not advisable to commence too early, the 
end of the year being soon enough in a 
mixed house, introducing the strongest 
plant* first, leaving the remainder till to¬ 
wards the end of January. So far as is 
possible, the house ought to be kept cool 
for the first two or three w T eeks, admit¬ 
ting air freely during the day, but closing 
the ventilators at night. After this pre¬ 
liminary treatment a little artificial heat 
may be applied, for the purpose of main¬ 
taining a night temperature round about 
45 degs., with a rise of 5 degs. more dur¬ 
ing the day. This, wdth an occasional 
spraying of the plants with water of the 
same temperature as the house, will in¬ 
duce a gradual swelling of the buds, and 
with the first leaf a rise of a few more 
degrees may be permitted. A certain 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere 
w-ill now be necessary, and, according to 
outside conditions, it may be created by 
damping the paths and betw^een the pots 
once or twice a day. Continue to syringe 
the foliage, and gradually bring about 
warmer conditions to within easy reach of 
00 degs. in the absence of sun-heat, and 
when the buds are showing prominently. 
Careful watering is essential in the early 
stages, and not until the first flowers are 
about to open should there be any feeding 
of those recently potted. Others not so 
treated will naturally derive benefit if fed 
a little earlier. Over-feeding, however, 
should be avoided, as well as hard forcing. 
Mildew Is the common enemy of Roses 
under glass, and, other conditions being 
equal, its prevention is largely a matter 
, of careful ventilating. Cold draughts are 
I the chief cause, and to avoid these it is 
advisable not to use the side ventilators 
until well on in the season, relying for air 
on the top ones, while at the same time 
using flowers of sulphur to dust the 
foliage, and also near the liot-water 
pipes. Aphis is best kept in check by 
vaporising at regular intervals. Similar 
treatment applies to those that are to be 
lifted, care being taken to pot them in the 
smallest pots the roots will go into. Feb¬ 
ruary is a suitable time to take them in¬ 
doors, and if forcing proceeds gradually 
excellent results follow'. 

1 Roses that force w’ell are fairly nume¬ 
rous, but the older ones still remain the 
best. H.T.’s are, perhaiw, the most in 
demand, and a useful selection would in¬ 
clude Mme. Abel Chatenay, Caroline 
Testout, General McArthur. Richmond, 
Sunburst, Lyon, Lady Hillingdon, Lady 
Roberts, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Liberty. 
Amongst Tea-scented varieties, White 
Maman Cochet, The Bride, and Brides¬ 
maid are always popular. The dwarf 
Polyantha varieties make admirable i>ot 
plants, and such as Mrs. W. H. Cutbush 
and Jessie are sure to please. For con¬ 
servatory decoration the Ramblers are in¬ 
valuable* and in Mrs. W. Flight, Lady 
Gay, Hiawatha, and the white and pink 
Dorothy Perkins, together with the deep 
crimson Excelsa, we have excellent mate¬ 
rial. These, when growrn as w’eeping 
standards, are ahioHgSt The most beautiful 
of all @ 0 ftF 9 gt^lWWPPt 5 lW T * 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

“A. G.’s ” (p. 519) vigorous protest against 
the barbarous practice of defoliating 
Tomatoes should be noted by amateuf 
growers. Professional growers generally 
have quite abandoned a practice which 
common sense should tell all who grow this 
esculent is violating the laws of nature 
by destroying that which is as neces¬ 
sary to a plant as the lungs are to a 
human being. Let in the light say the ad¬ 
vocates of wholesale defoliation, but what 
is the use of light and sunshine if the 
fruit sto]>s swelling, and this is exactly 
what happens when the greater part of 
the leaves is cut away. A lady in this 
district who employs a jobbing gardener 
and has things done according to her own 
ideas insisted on having all the leaves cut 
off as soon as three trusses were formed, ! 
and she had this done because another 
lady with just the same amount of know¬ 
ledge told her it was the correct thing to 
do. And this is how an extremely foolish 
practice has been perpetuated. That per¬ 
son would have had a nice lot of fruit, 
but it has not advanced since the leaves 
were cut away. 

A certain amount of defoliation can be 
practised without danger—in fact under 
certain conditions with benefit. In some 
seasons growth is rank, and it may be 
necessary to cut away a little of the foli¬ 
age, but the grower should go to work 
cautiously. It much depends upon the 
amount of space allowed to each plant. 
When placed from two feet to three feet 
apart there will be but little need for cut¬ 
ting away leaves—the only reason for so 
doing being that air and sun are more 
freely admitted to the fruit, causing it to 
swell more freely and having a hastening 
effect on the fruit. In a very moderate 
way this may be the case, but how can a 
fruit come to perfection when the flow of 
sap is cut off, as it must be, when all the 
leaves are destroyed? Those who treat 
Tomatoes in this barbarous fashion in 
order to be consistent should cut away the 
leaves from their Apples, Strawberries, 
and other fruits; but they would not dream 
of doing such a thing. They know that by 
so doing they would practically destroy 
their chance of a crop. It is strange that 
with the great advance in gardening know¬ 
ledge and the multiplication of gardening 
literature this foolish custom should still 
be so prevalent,, and I do know that it is 
very common among amateur gardeners, 
every year instances of this absurd custom 
coming to my knowledge. Under glass I 
grow my Tomatoes about 1 foot apart and 
3 feet between the rows, and my rule is 
that if I can plainly see the fruit, it is 
getting enough light. If not I cut away a 
leaf or portion of one, 
a ppea rs npcessa ry. A 
sun must bd Beheflciial, 


full influence in a time of great heat to a 
certain extent hinders the fruit from swell¬ 
ing, as the skin is over-hardened. When 
the fruit begins to ripen, I make a prac¬ 
tice of clearing the lower part of the 
plants, so that there is a free admission 
of air to the lower part of the stems, which 
gives them substance, and keeps them free 
from fungoid diseases, and renders water¬ 
ing more easy. This is, however, gradually 
done, for leaves cannot be destroyed with¬ 
out having a prejudicial effect on root 
action. Leaf extension and root action go 
hand in hand. An injury to the foliage 
affects root extension. 

J. Cornhill. 


WART DISEASE: THE TRADE AND 
IMMUNE VARIETIES. 

The Hoard of Agriculture and Fisheries 
wish to point out to merchants and seeds¬ 
men selling immune varieties of seed Po¬ 
tatoes for planting in areas infected with 
Wart disease that it is proposed to issue 
at an early date an order which will modify 
the restriction now in force that merchants 
must obtain licences for selling such Pota¬ 
toes under the proposed Order. Stocks of 
approved immune varieties which were in¬ 
spected whilst growing and certified ns 
reasonably free from rogues by either the 
Hoard of Agriculture and Fisheries or the 
Hoard of Agriculture for Scotland may be 
introduced to and sold for planting on in¬ 
fected areas without any licence. Hut on 
the occasion of a sale for planting, the 
serial numbers of the certificate must be 
quoted on the invoice or other written 
document given to purchasers. No Pota¬ 
toes for planting other than these can be 
brought or sent into infected areas except 
under the authority of a licence issued by 
the Hoard. The Hoard propose to work in 
the closest co-oi>eration with persons intro¬ 
ducing Potatoes for planting into infected 
areas to see that the introducer of such 
Potatoes has obtained either the certificate 
number of the inspected seed or the special 
licence to introduce other seed. It should 
be pointed out that it is not the Hoard’s 
intention to grant licences for the introduc¬ 
tion of non-certified stocks until they are 
satisfied that the supply of certified stocks 
has been used up. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Cauliflowers.—I had thought of 
planting some Cauliflower plants this 
autumn. Could you please tell me when I 
could expect them to turn in? I was going 
to plant the earliest kinds, and, as you 
know, we are earlier here than even the 
south of England. —Guernsey. 

[In England it is necessary to give 
Cauliflower plants the shelter of a frame 
during the winter, or otherwise to plant 



I them under handlights, but generally the 
j former method to practised. About the 
middle or end of March, just according to 
the nature of the season, the plants are set 
out in their permanent quarters, some¬ 
times under handlights or cloches, and, ;n 
the absence of either, are given the pro- 
I tection of flower-pots at night or shielded 
from cold winds by placing small boughs 
of evergreens round them. We have a too 
successfully treated them by planting in 
deeply-drawn drills, the sides of the latter 
serving to break the force of northerly and 
east winds. *So treated, heads ready for 
cutting may be obtained by mid-June in 
warm localities. In your mild climate we 
should think you would be able to com¬ 
mence cutting by the middle or end of 
March. We would suggest your consulting 
growers in jour own or immediate neigli- 
bourhood, when you could then settle the 
I>oiut at issue to your satisfaction.] 

Tomatoes In winter.— A number of 
healthy-looking cuttings of Tomatoes 
struck and potted early in September led 
to an inquiry as to what it was proposed to 
do with them in the coming winter, and 
to the reply, “ Keep them in the green¬ 
house and have an early crop next year.” 
On the face of It this seems an easy way 
to get a stock of plants together with little 
I trouble, but the real trouble usually oom- 
| niences about November, when in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse in this time of fuel ehort- 
i a £ e it i« impossible to keep up the requisite 
| heat to tide them over the winter, and 
when damp often plays havoc with the 
plants. On several occasions I tried 
autumn propagation, but must confess that 
it was never very satisfactory, as what 
few plants did survive did-not in the long 
run turn out so w’ell as those raised from 
! seed in February or March, and, in con¬ 
sequence of that experience. I would sug¬ 
gest to those who are growing young plants 
on, not to be hampered with too many. 
Plants raised from seed, In my judgment, 
possess greater vitality and are better in 
i every way. The sun is a great factor in 
j bringing on young plants, and however 
promising those raised from cuttings may 
be in the late autumn, there comes a time 
when there is a stoppage in growth and a 
change is apparent. Seedlings, on the 
1 other hand, given fair conditions make 
steady progress until the time arrives when 
they may be removed to their fruiting-pots 
and the crop is practically ensured. Just 
at a time like this, keeping Tomatoes in 
winter in houses where other plants have 
to be wintered is something of a lottery.— 
Leahurst. 

Marrows. —This has been a good season 
for these, the great heat during May and 
June evidently suiting the plants, as 
grow th w r as quick and yet firm, and where 
a plentiful supply of water was afforded 
and the foliage well wetted w r ith a rose can 
or syringe in the evening quick returns 
were to be had. It is a mistake to plant 
the Marrow in too rich a root-run. True, 
it makes rapid growth, but fails to show 
fruit to any extent. Far better feed the 
plants as soon as the fruits begin to form. 
The fruits ought to be cut before they show 
signs of ripening. We had several de¬ 
grees of frost on the morning of September 
2ftth, severely injuring plants (hat were ex¬ 
ist'd to the north wind.—J. M., Eltham, 
Kent. 

Vegetables generally are looking re¬ 
markably w'ell and are very plentiful. 
Every precaution should be taken to 
guard the crops against early frosts, for 
it frequently happens that after the first 
autumn frost there is a long spell of fine 
open weather. Much may be done by pro¬ 
viding ternporary such tender 

orops as Marrows rad French Beans.— 

F- w. G.C0RNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES FROM EARLHAM HALE. 
Every garden with any pretension to the 
name possesses features of its own, and 
that of Earlham Hall, Norwich, the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Sydney Morris, is no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration, indeed, affords proof of it, while 
tending also to show in no unmistakable 
w T ay how, on occasion, certain widely 
different phases of gardening may be either 
wedded together or so intimately associated 
as to be to the mutual advantage of both. 
All this is so clearly shown by the view 
given in the illustration that comment 
thereon might appear superfluous. That 
is really not the fact, however, and im¬ 
portant lessons are to be had from this 
charming view. In the first place, the 
proximity of the formal and informal in 
gardening without any obscuring veil is 
'•atlier unusual. Yet it is not incongruous; 


PLANTS. 

to good effect. The sunk formal garden 
is very simply done, paths of dull red 
brick, if I rightly remember, with Roses 
in beds on Grass and low encompassing 
stone walls then barely ornamented by 
time, but from whose summit, and not a 
few of the larger crevices, plant life 
already was putting in an appearance. 

The scene depicted, however, while lend¬ 
ing itself admirably to the photographers' 
art, is not the only gardening feature—if, 
indeed, the chief one—at Earlham. A 
greater one, probably by common consent, 
would be the rock garden. Autumn, how T - 
ever, is not the season of much plant 
beauty in that department, and though the 
lesson of the rocks and their disposal 
would be an ever present feature, further 
remark thereon must for the moment be 
deferred. Then, of course, Earlham is the 
new home of the modern Montbretia, great 


find available and that are suitable for the 
purpose. Unfortunately, however, there 
are still many people who do not appreciate 
natural effects and see no charm in this 
form of gardening, the trim Lawn, path, 
border, and bed being, in their opinion, the 
best form of gardening. Nevertheless, 
wild gardening is increasing in favour, for 
in almost every walk of life to-day there 
is a tendency to get from the artificial to 
the natural, and as wild gardening be¬ 
comes better understood it will have a 
place in all garden*? of any pretensions. 

The wild garden has nothing to do with 
the wilderness, though it may be carried 
out to it, nor is it a garden sown with 
annuals allowed to run wild. It should 
not be allowed to meddle with the flower 
garden proper. The idea should be kept 
distinct from the various important phases 
of hardy plant growth in beds, groups, and 
borders in which good culture will produce 
many happy effects. In.the smaller class 
of gardens there i6 little room for the wild 
garden, but on the larger places there is 



In the garden at Earlham Rail , Norwich. 


rather does the way the background ai>- 
I>ears to grow out of the other but make 
for a more beautiful and complete whole. 
Note, too, the picture-making effect, the 
expansive scale, the great background long 
ago installed and but waiting for the gar¬ 
dener to introduce the final touches in 
front and so complete the picture. View¬ 
ing the scene a year or two ago from the 
same standpoint as that from which the 
photograph was obviously taken, I remem¬ 
ber how greatly impressed I was w T ith it 
all, and, in particular, the apparent fitness 
of the association of the bolder and 
showier types of herbaceous plants with 
some of the more ornamental fruiting and 
flowering shrubs. With the adoption of 
grouping on a fairly generous scale there 
yet remained healthy breathing room for 
the border plants and good room for de¬ 
velopment. The border itself is of con¬ 
siderable extent, and contains much flower 
beauty during the season. Then, as will 
be seen, a broad-turfed way take* the place 
of the more frequent igijp ve' njillij^hich, 
in this instance, wmAcMaveJStcfn^opposed 


things having been accomplished there 
during recent years. Only so recently as 
September 23rd two new sorts were given 
awards, one of such surpassing excellence 
and distinction as to gain a first-class 
certificate by a unanimous vote from the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. E. II. Jenkins. 


THE WILD GARDEN. 

The desire for less formality in the gar¬ 
den has led to the introduction in many 
places of features which are more or less 
reproductions of Nature’s methods of 
planting and grouping and termed wild 
gardening. Not wild in the sense that it 
is a garden left entirely to take care of 
itself, but one where the designs of Nature 
are lavishly copied, though the hand of the 
artist is cunningly camouflaged, thus pro¬ 
ducing effects which appear quite natural. 
To do this requires considerable skill and 
knowledge, together with a natural apti¬ 
tude for creating and reproducing natural 
effects with such plants as one can readily 


ample room on the outer fringes of the 
lawn, in grove, park, or by woodland walks 
and drives where wonderful new and 
beautiful effects may be created. A shaded 
wood studded with Hepaticas, native 
Aquilegias, Trilliums, Azaleas, Kalmias, a 
plantation dotted with Primroses, a 
waving sea of Daffodils in copse or grove 
are pictures everyone can appreciate in 
Nature, and which have an equal charm 
when planted in the garden in Nature’s 
way. There are scores of exotics that are 
happy and most effective when treated in 
this way. 

The selection of pLants must be accord¬ 
ing to circumstances as to position and 
conditions. Some knowledge of the soil is 
also necessary so that such plants as are 
chosen are only those that are likely to 
become permanently established. A few 
experiments on a small scale would be well 
worth while in order to ascertain what 
plants are likely to give the best, results 
before putting in large quantities. In 
planting, Tr fivoid any definite 

arrangem^jifas to [dijstamje apart or outline 
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of the groups is essential to a natural 
effect. An Iron crowbar for making hole® 
for the bulbs or tubers is, as a rflle, the 
best planting tool—one man to make the 
holes and another to follow dropping bulbs 
into them and filling up with easily- 
manipulated soil. Such things as Daffo¬ 
dils, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Fritillarias, 
Winter Aconite, and Colchicum® are best 
planted in this way. Late autumn is the 
best time of the year to plant all bulbs and 
tubers. 

Such plants as hardy Primroses, Forget- 
me-nots, Foxglove, (Enothera, Epllobium, 
Violas, etc., are most conveniently raised 
from seeds sown in the early spring. Care 
will be necessary for a month or two after 
germination to keep the seedlings from be¬ 
ing smothered by weeds and rival plants. 

The near-by woods may be scoured for 
native plants, both herbaceous and woody, 
deciduous and evergreen, many of which 
abound in large quantities in all our wood®. 
There are few more pleasing sights than a 
bold planting of native Azaleas when they 
are in bloom, a bank covered with wild 
Roses or Honeysuckle, an irregular group 
of Daphne on the outskirts of a plantation, 
with a generous supply of Dogwoods, 
Sumachs, and Viburnums as connecting 
link® with the wilderness beyond, are 
easily created picturesque features worthy 
of any garden. — ,7. Gibson in The Gar¬ 
deners' Chronicle of America . 


NOTES FROM RETTWS-Y-COED. 
Several curious things have happened in 
this garden which I cannot understand. 

Parochetus communis, introduced about 
1895, never failed to flower freely from 
July, till cut down by frost. In 1913 there 
was plenty of flowers from the end of May 
till November. Some plants under a 
Rhododendron, where almost no sun 
reached them, flowered as well as those in 
full sun. In June, 1915, a plant of Paro¬ 
chetus, in a position where the sun comes 
on from midday to evening, covered a 
space of five feet by three feet. It trailed 
over large rocks from north to south, root¬ 
ing itself in the chinks. This was ren¬ 
dered still more beautiful by Polygonum 
vaccinifolium, which covers the rocks in 
the same part of the garden. The soil I 
use is a mixture of sandy loam and peat 
or leaf-mould. In May of this year, two 
lots of Parochetus were planted in full sun 
at the edge of a Water-Lily tank, where 
hitherto they have never failed to do well. 
These plants have never suffered from 
drought. If a flower appeared it withered 
in a day or two. From September 21st 
flowers are being produced sparingly. In 
the rock garden, where Parochetus did so 
well in 1915, not a flower is to be seen. 

Verbena ohamcedryoides. —For the last 
four years this beautiful plant has been 
almost too rampant—flowering incessantly 
from June to November. In May I 
planted three strong tufts; they entirely 
refused to grow, and are only now spread¬ 
ing and flowering--i.e., since September 
21st. Verbena radicans has flowered well, 
but I do not care for the colour. A par¬ 
ticularly fine form of Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus has done better than during the ten 
years I have grown it. A plant started In 
May last covers a space of over five feet in 
all directions. 

Aster E. C. Buxton nanus. —In August, 
1903, the Rev. Wolley Dod discovered a 
seedling in this garden which is, I believe, 
called Aster E. C. Buxton nanus at 
Kew. It has never done well since 1913, 
and what flowers there were had no colour. 
At the end of August z number ofi plants 
began fip flower as r .hey ififcra qe>«r done 
before—strong tuftsS - ?!* inulmi^ across, 


quantities of flowers about four Inches 
high, and the colour is very good. 

Primula Julies hybrids.— Are hybrids 
of Primula Julias uncommon? One is 
flowering 3 inches to four inches high, and 
I see another apparently the same. 

Gaultheria tricophylla. —I have three 
large plantations of this and hardly any 
berries have ripened—the first failure in 
twenty years. 

Helichry8um bellidioides. —A beauti¬ 
ful but rather pestilent, plant. The frost 
of 1916-17 made* it, if possible, more ram¬ 
pant than before. It is usually in full 
bloom from the end of May to Christmas. 
This season a few flowers are showing at 
the end of September. 

Potentilla alba is usually in flower at 
least nine months out of twelve. It has 
not flowered since June, but is now, at the 
end of September, going to do ®o. Ger¬ 
anium grandiflorum the same. 

E. C. Buxton. 


HARDY CALCEOLARIAS. 

The gorgeous Calceolarias of the green¬ 
house are objects of much admiration, and 
never fail to attract visitors at flower 
shows and in public gardens. To the lover 
of the outdoor garden, and especially to 
one who is interested In rock gardening, 
it is satisfactory to know that several 
species and at least one hybrid may be 
grown in the open. 

There are two sections—viz., herbaceous 
species and shrubby species, looked at from 
a gardening point of view. To the first 
section belongs 

C. plantaginea, a low-growing plant 
spreading by means of short side growths; 
the leaves, formed in rosettes, are broadly 
ovate with toothed margins and attain a 
considerable size in moist positions. The 
flowers, produced on slender stems, nine 
inches to a foot high, are of a fine bright 
yellow. 

C. polyrrdiza Increases rapidly by 
means of wide-spreading rhizomes, and 
quickly finds its way into conditions which 
suit It. At Glasnevin, where it was origin¬ 
ally planted In a small bog, It spread up a 
bank on one side and established itself 
among the roots of ferns growing there; 
it appears to like rather- drier conditions 
than C. plantaginea. The leaves are long 
and narrowed into a petiole and are softly 
hairy on both surfaces. The flowers, pro¬ 
duced singly on slender stems, have a 
rounded “ pouch ” yellow with numerous 
reddish brown spots underneath. 

C. John Innes is a remarkably fine plant 
raised at the John Innes Horticultural In¬ 
stitute, Surrey. It is the result of cross¬ 
ing the two species previously mentioned, 
and combines the good qualities of both 
parents. In habit It closely resembles O. 
plantaginea, forming a comparatively com¬ 
pact mass Increasing by short side 
growths; the leaves are intermediate, nar¬ 
rower than those of C. plantaginea, but not 
showing the distinct petiole of C. polyr- 
rhiza. The flowers, produced in pairs, and 
carried on wiry stems each 9 inches to a 
foot in height, are longer than in either of 
the parents, the pouch widening as It ex¬ 
pands, becoming somewhat wedge-shaped. 
The colour is bright yellow, with a few 
brown spots on the underside of the 
pouch. 

Shrubby Species. 

Of these there is a considerable number, 
but only a very few can be grown outside, 
and these only In the milder parts of the 
country, or in very sheltered positions. 

C. alba is one of the most attractive, 
with narrow dark green leaves, slightly 


toothed. The flowers, produced In 
branched racemes, are small and pure 
white. The whole plant is somewhat vis¬ 
cid or clammy. This makes an interesting 
wall plant, and Is worth persevering with 
where good plants are appreciated. 

O. integrifolia is fairly hardy in mild 
localities or with shelter. The leaves are 
oval, tapering to a blunt point, dark green 
above, grey below with prominent veins. 
The flowers, produced in clusters on long 
stems, are bright yellow, and make a good 
display from July onwards. 

G. Sinclairi Is an attractive plant where 
It succeeds, but it cannot be considered 
hardy, though it lives in a cold frame, and 
is frequently subjected to frost. Where it 
can be kept fairly dry In winter It seems 
to survive all right, and a position should 
be selected accordingly when planting in 
the open. The base of a wall, or a shel¬ 
tered dry position in the rock garden, 
where water could be applied in summer, 
wodld seem to offer the greatest hopes of 
success. C. Sinclairi forms a low-spread¬ 
ing bush, the leaves, green above and 
whitish below, are distinctly stalked, the 
stalk and midrib of the leaf being tinged 
with a dull reddish brown colour. The 
flowers are white, with reddish purple 
spots. * 

C. violacea is certainly one of the 
hardiest, and survives in a variety of posi¬ 
tions, but requires protection from cold 
winds. The leaves are oval lanceolate and 
stalked, while the light violet-coloured 
flowers are marked with darker spots be¬ 
low. Given shelter in winter and an ade¬ 
quate supply of moisture in summer, C. 
violacea is a most attractive and distinct 
plant worthy of a place among choice 
things.—X M Dublin , in Irish Gardening.' 


STAKING HARDY PLANTS. 
Various suggestions are often made as to 
the different kinds of stakes to be used in 
securing hardy plant® and the mean® of 
tying the same, but I do not think any¬ 
thing can be found alike better for keeping 
growth® In position and at the same time 
retaining the natural appearance of the 
plants without any huddled-up aspect than 
fairly stout and yet twiggy Pea^sticks. 
They should be stout enough to protect 
growths from rough winds, twiggy to keep 
young side growths from dropping over, 
and yet not too sprawling. Some fairly 
stout compact branches of Hazel, Birch, or 
Beech will answer admirably, and If the 
young growths are brought through the 
openings very little of the sticks will be in 
evidence, that is, so far as all plants of 
loose-branching habit are concerned. In 
the case of those plants that throw the 
flowers well above the foliage, like the 
taller Campanulas or Lobelia cardinal!®, 
the twiggy part of the stake® can be con¬ 
siderably restricted in size. Again, where 
bed® or parts of beds are planted with 
Pentstemons and the situation ie exposed, 
the plants will be all the better for a little 
support, and this may take the form of 
shorter boughs inserted at intervals just 
before flowering commences, this especially 
with those varieties with extra-sized bells 
and, consequently, heavier spikes. 

In all cases, whatever form of stake and 
tying is used, care should be taken to leave 
the plant with it® natural appearance un¬ 
altered. The introduction of stouter, 
sturdier growth into many of the newer 
varieties of some families (the Ox-eye 
Daisy and the Phloxes as examples) has, 
fortunately, enabled us to dispense with 
very much of the staking that was other¬ 
wise necessary. Reverting, however, for 
a moment to our twiggy stake®, I may note 
that they ar<e| also applicable to plants of 
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dwarfer habit. Where, for Instance, 
clumps of the old Crimson Clove are 
grown, these stakes will be found just as 
useful in keeping the blooms from the 
ground as staking and tying of a more 
elaborate character. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NARCISSUS KESTREL. 

To-day, as for some years past now, the 
poetlcus Narcissi, of which Kestrel, de¬ 
picted in the accomianying Illustration, 
is one, constitute a not inconsiderable sec¬ 
tion of the genus, and the varieties, while 
approximating to each other in some re¬ 
spects, are quite distinct when seen side 
by side, either growing or when cut. There 
are, of course, the traceable characteris¬ 
tics of parentage, seen either in petal, tex¬ 


rimmed or anon self-coloured crowns. 
Naturally, too, the parental Influence may 
be detected in the time of their flowering 
early or late, though in other instances 
some would appear to have decided to 
split the difference and become veritable 
gap-stoppers. It is just this remarkable 
procession, the result of linking up the 
early poeticus with the May-flowering sorts 
originally, that has made these modern 
poeticus sorts of such exceeding value 
from the garden standi>oiut. Otherwise— 
for glistening purity, firm texture, and 
form—they arc alone, and a collection of 
the (best is most satisfying. Kestrel, now 
Illustrated, is worthy of inclusion in any 
good set, and wUl assuredly secure a fair 
measure of pral^ evQwii^ttip^fest. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Pampas Grass.—I should 
be very grateful to you if you would kindly 
advise me as to the proper treatment of 
Pampas Grass. Should the dead Grass be 
pulled out? It is an old plant, but it 
seems as if the centre is caving in. It has 
not flowered this year.—L. Canova, 
Barnet. 

[Firing the clumps is the best way of 
ridding the plants of the accumulated rub¬ 
bish and dead material of past years. By 
deferring the firing of the Pampas Grass 
till the greater severity of the winter is 
past—it would not be prudent to do it in 
the autumn unless adequate protection was 
afforded the clumps for the winter—the 
danger from frost would be disposed of. 
Then with the earliest signs of returning 


growth you had better lift the plants and 
divide and replant them. By so doing, an 
opportunity will be afforded for the further 
freeing of the plants of rubbish and any 
bad weeds as Bindweed, Twitch, or Gout 
weed. The ground, too, could also be 
cleaned. Fresh stations would be best, as 
in these the plants w r ould have the benefit 
of new soil. Clumps would be the more 
easily formed by your planting three or 
five pieces in a group, the units separated 
by a foot or 15 inches. The best way to 
divide such things as Pampas Grass is to 
lay the clumps on their side and insert 
two moderately-sized garden forks placed 
back to back into the tuft just below 7 
ground-level. When the forks have 
pierced right through the clump wrench 
them outwards in opposite directions. This 
will rend the clump asunder practically 


without loss. Repeat the operation as 
often as is necessary. For dividing stub¬ 
born-rooted herbaceous plants the two-fork 
method is unequalled.] 

Colour in Delphiniums.— I really deplore 
the modern tendency to change the Del¬ 
phinium from a blue to a mauve or purple 
flower. Blue flowers, that is, of a true 
pure blue, are exceedingly scarce in 
the garden. Forget-me-nots, Gentians, 
Anchusas, and such annuals as Nigella, 
Pliacelia, and Nemophila almost exhaust 
the list, while mauve and violet shades are 
as common as Gooseberries. The rosy 
veining or flush on a sky-blue Delphinium 
is exceedingly pretty so long as the colours 
remain distinct, but in most of the modern 
varieties they are so run together as to 
produce a dull muddy purple. Colour 
seems now to be entirely sacrificed to enor¬ 
mous size, as in “ Alake ” and “ Statuaire 
Rude,” reminding one of the bygone craze 
for huge Chrysanthemums. This size 
seems to be more easily attainable in the 
mauve shades. The new “ Sir Douglas 
Haig” appears to me a bloated mon¬ 
strosity, of a colour dull and gloomy 
enough to depress the whole garden. Most 
of the pure blue shades, such as the ex¬ 
quisite “Lizzie van Veen” and “Beauty 
of Bath,” seem to have Belladonna blood 
in them. Cannot some hybridiser give us 
a variety with a tall, fine spike, and the 
glorious unstained turquoise-blue which is 
now getting rare in our gardens?—L. D. D. 

Polyanthuses.— If not already divided, 
opi>ortunity should be taken to split up 
roots of old Polyanthuses and plant them 
out in fresh quarters. Plants, too, that 
were raised from seed sowrn earlier are 
now ready for their final shift. It is some¬ 
what surprising, tunvever, how many who 
grow 7 them are content to give them third- 
class culture, planting them out in poor 
soil, and in a place that does not get too 
much sum First-class culture consists in 
plauting them out in good loam and rotted 
manure—cow-dung if it can be obtained— 
w r itU leaf-mould. In such a compost one is 
amply rewarded with noble trusses of 
bloom and plenty of good foliage. The 
varieties to-day are so beautiful that it 
pays to go to a little trouble in giving them 
the best material, as they are amongst the 
most delightful of our spring flowers, and 
though, perhaps, the winter may rob them 
of their leaves, they quickly recover in the 
warm spring sunlight.— Leahurst. 

Tropaeolum pentaphyllum.— It seems a 
long time since I saw this plant. It used 
to be grown in the garden of Mr. R. A. 
Oswald at Cavcns, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and is probably there still. The flow 7 ers 
have not the brilliancy of those of T. 
speciosum, which is so deservedly popular. 
It is a good climbfer for warm places out¬ 
doors or a cool greenhouse. The flowers 
are of a yellowish-red and the growth is 
slender and graceful. It has tuberous 
roots, and any who may succeed in 
securing these would do well to protect 
them for the first winter or two after 
planting. T. pentaphyllum prefers a cal¬ 
careous soil.— S. Arnott. 

Cephajaria tatarica. — Though often 
spoken of as a wild garden plant, this is 
worthy of a place in a herbaceous border 
where there is plenty of room. It has a 
good deal to recommend it, for it is of the 
easiest culture either in sun or partial 
shade. It comes up strongly year after 
year, alw T ays giving a profusion of its large 
lemon-coloured pincushion flowers on long, 
stiff stalks, w r hich are most useful for 
cutting. A vase of these mixed with the 
blue Caucasian Scabious is beautiful for 
table decoration, the two colours blending 
admirably. It is easily raised from seeds, 
wh ich ia re] produced] ip' profusion.—N. L. 



Narcissus Kestrel. 
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fyOOjlA AHD^WiliDOW. 

ASPIDISTRA FAILING. 

I hate, in a 12-inch pot, a lovely 
Aspidistra which 1 desire to repot into a 
14-inch pot. In doing so, should the old 
mould be broken away from the roots or 
left intact? The new leaves that have 
grown this summer have died off from the 
root. Is this because the pot is too small? 
On the under side of the leaves there has 
appeared this summer a large number of 
very tiny brown insects. Can you tell me 
the cause and the remedy? Should I de¬ 
cide to separate into two plants I suppose 
all that is necessary is to cut with a knife 
according to the size I want the extra 
plant. I shall be glad if you will kindly 
advise me. S. Newson. 

[It is now too late to repot your 
Aspidistra, the best time to do this being 
the latter half of April and the month of 
May. In shifting a plant into a larger pot 
as much of the old soil should be removed 
as can be done without unduly distressing 
the roots. On turning the plant out of its 
pot for the purpose of repotting, the drain¬ 
age crocks at the bottom must first of all 
be taken away. Then a good bit of soil 
can be removed from the shoulder of the 
ball of earth without interfering with the 
roots. Next, these last may be loosened 
all round the ball so that they will quickly 
enter into the new soil when repotted. As 
yours is already in such a large i>ot we 
should not advise you to shift it into a 
larger one, but rather to divide it next 
spring. It is quite possible that you can 
make three good plants from it. In 
dividing, you must not cut through the ball 
of earth without first tracing the different 
crowns, otherwise some of the most im- 
l>ortant may be damaged. The soil must 
be worked away from the roots till the 
course of the rhizomes or underground 
sterns can be traced, and then they must 
bo severed with a sharp knife where de¬ 
sired. 

The pots prepared for the reception of 
the plants should be clean and effectually 
drained, with a few broken crocks put. 
concave side downwards, in the bottom, a 
large one being placed over the drainage 
hole. The compost is a very imj>ortant. 
matter, as, if it keeps in good condition, 
the plant will remain for two or three 
years without repotting. A suitable com¬ 
post may be made up of two parts fibrous 
loam to one part of leaf-mould or peat, 
and a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. It 
is so difficult to get good leaf-mould free 
from insects that peat is more generally 
used. The soil must be pressed down 
evenly and made moderately firm. Care 
should be taken not to bury the rhizomes 
too deeply, as this will cause the young 
leaves to split. When the plants are potted 
it, is a good plan to insert a stake in the 
centre and loop up a few of the principal 
leaves to it, as if this is not done, and the 
leaves sway about, the rooting is much 
retarded. Two important points to bear in 
mind are, firstly, the Aspidistra does not 
like direct sunshine, and secondly, no 
water should be allowed to stand in the 
saucers or jardinieres in which the plants 
are placed. We cannot understand why 
the new leaves have died off; certainly not 
because the pot is too small. The most 
likely reason is that the roots are in an 
unhealthy state. The tiny insects referred 
to are, doubtless, what is known as scale 
insects. For their removal the leaves 
should first of all b£ sponged over with a 
solution of soft soap and warm water, 
then with a pointed piece of stick care¬ 
fully loosen all the scales, and a second 
sponging will remove them. It is, of course, 
necessary to be ver^ffTcfLul not ic|ipjnre 
the lea ves when :re: 


ervrcffteful not tdTiqjii 


Garden Pests and friends. 


ONION PESTS. 

A correspondent, signing himself “ A Dis¬ 
ciple of 4 G. I.’ ” (p. 440), who complains 
that his Onions, both spring and 
autumn-sown, have failed, evidently 
lives in a bad Onion country—that is, 
a district which is much infested with the 
Onion maggot. In such places growing 
spring-sown Onions is a bit of a gamble. 
Now and then one may get a good crop, but 
it may be said that it is six to one against 
the grower. In this district the Onion is 
the worst thing the vegetable grower has 
to deal with. Comparatively few cottagers 
or allotment holders try their luck with 
spring-sown crops, preferring the much 
safer way of planting out August-sown 
seedlings. These are not often attacked by 
the maggot, as by the time the fly apijenrs 
they are tough and strong, but I have 
known eases where they have been totally 
destroyed in the manner described. I am 
undecided as to the respective merits of 
Onions sown In the open ground in August, 
and those sown in gentle warmth in Feb¬ 
ruary or later in a cool house. A neigh¬ 
bour raised some in his greenhouse, and 
when they were planted they were like 
little straws, but they grew amazingly and 
the man had a very fine lot of bulbs. They 
overtook and even went past strong Au¬ 
gust-sown plants. It is just as well to 
have two strings to one’s bow and sow in 
spring also, even if one seems to have 
plenty. If space in the garden should he! 
limited the superabundance of plants can I 
he planted and can be used early. I tike \ 
it, for granted that no one can have too! 
many Onions. j 

I cannot think that the previous condi-i 
tion of “A Disciple’s” land has to do with 
his failure, that is, if it is due to the mag¬ 
got. Cottagers and allotment growers here 
are clean gardeners, but failures are very 
frequent, and I feel certain that if failures 
wore due to a maggot already existent at 
the time of sowing, ground coming into 
what is termed a ‘‘dirty condition ” might 
bo responsible for a failure, but this is not 
the case. The fly deposits its eggs on the 
plant, and if this fly could be kept off there 
would be i>erfeet immunity. I venture to 
assert that if in a maggot-infested locality 
no Onions wore grown for twenty years on 
ground that had been maintained in a clean 
state, the first crop put on it would be 
just as liable to attack as if other condi¬ 
tions had prevailed. What a boon It would 
be if an Onion fly trap could be devised. 

I am strongly of opinion that the fly could 
be kept off if the grower could devote suffi¬ 
cient time to the work. If the plants were 
syringed with some insecticide at intervals 
during the flying time of the insect, the 
deposit of eggs w T ould be hindered. I make 
a practice of syringing Paris Daisies with 
XD. insecticide twice during the spring 
months and again in summer, and I have 
not had any plants injured since I adopted 
that plan. The one drawback is that if 
rain comes It washes off the insecticide, 
which must be renewed, so that syringing 
may be necessary several times. In a 
general way I believe the fly does not ap¬ 
pear before June, so that with the first 
sj^ll of fine weather in that month the 
plants should lx? well drenched with the 
insecticide. I have seen it stated that put¬ 
ting paraffin between the rows acts as a 
preventive, and undoubtedly liberal dress¬ 
ings of soot render the plant distasteful to 
the fly. That it is possible to get a crop 
of Onions under very unfavourable condi¬ 
tions I have had good proof. My father, 
who was a g<x>d vegetable grower, hap¬ 
pened to take up his residence where it 


was said that it was impossible to grow 
spring-sown Onions. He was one of those 
men who liked to do what others found 
very difficult, and therefore determined to 
show the residents that it was quite prac¬ 
ticable to grow Onions successfully in that 
locality. The soil there is of that very 
light character verging on sand that is so 
frequently met with In Surrey, and natur¬ 
ally parches in summer. After manuring 
it was rolled over and over again; the 
drills were cut out with the hoe, and after 
filling in, the ground was again rolled. 
From the end of May through June the 
plants were dusted with soot, so that the 
surface of the soil was quite black. This 
acted in hvo ways, making the leaves 
bitter and creating a strong smell which 
was unpleasant to the fly. A good crop 
resulted from this treatment. For mildew 
I have used XL. mildew w r ash, which is 
certainly bettor than sulphur, often recom¬ 
mended, as it does its work in twenty-four 
hours. I think, however, that Evan’s 
A.C.C. spray is even better. It certainly 
is a cure for smut. It simply skins off 
the fungus. I used it two years ago for 
a very had attack, and have seen nothing 
of the fungus since. I not only syringed 
the plants, but covered the soil with it. 

Byfleet. 


N0TB8 AND REPLIES. 

Pear-tree slug. —I should be glad to know 
what is the matter with the Cherry and 
Plum trees of which leaves are enclosed: 
also whether they can be sprayed with any¬ 
thing now.—K. Ross. 

[Tlie loaves you send have been attacked 
by the Pear-tree slug, the chrysalides of 
which winter in the soil. Remove to a 
depth of from 3 inches to 4 inches the soil 
over the roots, bury elsewhere, and replace 
with fresh. If the slug appears next sum¬ 
mer, dust tlie tree freely in the evening 
with fresh slaked lime, giving a second 
dusting two or three evenings later. After 
a few days syringe hard with clean waiter 
to thoroughly cleanse the trees.] 

Leaf fungus in Apple-tress.— I do not 

know whether the dry summer has liad 
anything to do with it, but I have been 
having some trouble this year w r ith a 
fungus (Dendriticum) which attacks the 
leaves of Apple-trees, and, if unchecked, is 
capable of doing a good deal of injury. Its 
presence is shown by a dark brown blotch 
on the loaf, w r hich spreads until a con¬ 
siderable part, or even the whole, of the 
leaf looks finite brown and dead, and the 
leaf then drops off, and if the trouble is 
not attended to the tree wall soon be 
partially defoliated. The remedy Is to 
spray the leaves with a lime sulphur wash 
as soon as the fungus is observed, and it is 
advisable to gather up and burn all fallen 
leaves as soon as possible. A thorough 
spraying with the wash at winter strength 
should be given in spring just before 
growth commences, and a second spraying 
in the summer.—W. O. 

Destroying mildew on Roses.— Mr. A. H. 

Wolley Dod (page 451) should store XL 
Mildew Wash and use it according to direc¬ 
tions as soon as the need for it is apparent. 
He will need nothing more, and it is clean. 

I have used this mildew wash for some 
years for Roses and for Strawberries 
under glass, and invariably with good re¬ 
sults. This season my Ramblers were at¬ 
tacked just as they were passing out of 
bloom, and I thoroughly drenched them, 
and shall have no more trouble with them 
during the growing time. The syringing 
should be done when fine weather hs as¬ 
sured for forty-eight hours, although I be¬ 
lieve that 1wenty-fo,ur hours are enough to 
cauterise the mildew'.—J. Cornhill. 
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FRUIT. 


SUMMER PRUNING APPLE-TREES. 
The query by Mr. Cballis, in the issue of 
September 20th, is a pertinent one, and, 
premising that the conditions in Wiltshire 
may differ widely from those of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, I have no ob¬ 
jection to state why I do not approve of 
summer pruning in the case of Apple-trees. 
Summer pruning, or the shortening of the 
current season’s growths in July or early 
August, is, I have proved, a mistake. To 
begin with, this practice tends to produce 
a great amount of secondary wood, which 
has to be removed during the winter and 
so doubles the work of pruning. It stands 
to reason that this must ultimately im¬ 
poverish the tree, lead to the production 
of unfruitful wood, disturb the balance be¬ 
tween the growths and the roots, and 
finally result in the loss of fruit. Again, 
in this particular climate these secondary 
growths are never—or very seldom indeed 
—ripened, and in an open year the roots 
are kept active in the endeavour to supply 
sap to these growths long after sap pro¬ 
duction ought to be reduced to a minimum. 
Then consider the labour involved in deal¬ 
ing with the fruit-trees, which are, in most 
places, the most freely planted, and the 
inevitable risk of damage to the fruits in 
the process of pruning. I do not lay any 
particular stress on this reason, but it cer¬ 
tainly weighs against summer pruning. 

I have reserved my most weighty reason 
to the last. In a climate which is at all 
humid it is the general experience that 
canker is more liable to occur than in dis¬ 
tricts where the air is clearer and freer 
from moisture. Most hardy fruit growers 
are agreed that the unnecessary use of the 
knife, if it dOv.‘s not induce, at least makes 
a tree more susceptible to that disease. 
Therefore were it but for that reason alone 
I would look with suspicion upon pruning 
Apple-trees in the summer. As regards 
trees upon walls, the same reasons may 
equally apply, but the higher temperature 
which is found in the neighbourhood of 
fruit walls and the better chances of ripen- 
ing wood do not lay summer pruning in 
the case of Apples open to these objections 
in the same degree. 

I have outlined my-reasons against sum¬ 
mer pruning Apple-trees. The question is 
an interesting one, and it is only by the 
exchange of opinions that fruit growers 
(and others) arrive at the truth. I am not 
afraid of criticism; indeed, I welcome 
honest criticism, and I trust that this sub¬ 
ject may be threshed out. W. McG. 

Jialmae. 


MORELLO CHERRIES. 

One of the most certain of all fruits to 
carry a crop is the Morello Cherry, and 
whether grown on a wall or as a stan¬ 
dard, pyramid, or bush, it is almost in¬ 
variably covered with fruit on all the 
young wood of the preceding- year’s 
growth. As a wall tree, it is usually 
planted on north aspects, where little else 
will come to perfection, but where the 
Morello produces splendid crops, and, of 
course, hangs later in the season thau 
when planted oil more sunny walls, but it 
well deserves the best positions that can 
be assigned to it. As a standard it does 
remarkably well, for the branches assume 
a pendulous habit of growth, and are 
usually very prolific. It is their value ns 
dwarf bush trees for small gardens that 1 
would now most particularly dwell upon, for 
I feel sure that i£ogivners of small gardens 
would grub jip niaiiy- mseiessjtrees in the 
shape of old, GpdtecbWry and 


Currant bushes that do not annually pro¬ 
duce enough fruit for a tart from each, 
and plant some healthy young Morello 
Cherry bushes, they would soon have a 
much better supply of fruit, and save a 
deal of labour in the gathering into the 
bargain. Morello Cherries do not occupy 
much space, and are as easily protected 
from birds by fish-nets as other bush 
fruits ; and as to pruning, well, tlie less of 
it the better, merely cutting out the old 
and worn-out shoots and so making room 
for the young wood. C. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cordon Apple-trees. —I have a number of 
cordon Apple-trees which I planted with 
the graft just below the surface of the soil. 
Now I notice roots coming out from the 
graft. Should I have kept the graft above 
the soil when planting? Must I lift them 
this autumn and replant them, or leave 
them alone? Some of them have been 
planted two years this autumn, and some 
were planted last spring. If I must lift 
them may I prune the side shoots back, as 
I have not done so since I planted them, 
only pinched them during the summer? 
Some have side shoots 12 inches long and 
some longer.—A. A. 

[It is quite unnecessary to lift the trees 
in question, as you can get over the diffi¬ 
culty by putting soil round the 6tems for 
the roots to push into. By these means 
you will obtain a quantity of roots near the 
surface, an important factor in the ripen¬ 
ing or finishing of the crop and maturation 
of both wood and fruit-buds. When plant¬ 
ing fruit-trees in future always make a 
point of having the portion of stem where 
the union of graft and stock has taken 
place or where budding has been effected 
just below the surface of the soil, so that 
roofing from either may be encouraged. 
With respect to the side shoots, carry out 
whatever pruning is required at once. 
They should have been stopped at the 
fourth or fifth leaf in the first instance, 
and the fourth leaf subsequently, i.e., 
those trees which have been planted two 
seasons, Mid-August is the best time to 
do this, but better “ late ” than “ never,” 
and, as a consequence, you will be troubled 
with no further growth this season. The 
sami>le of Plum leaves mentioned has not 
come to hand. Please send again, when 
we shall be glad to help you.] 

Apple Bismarck.— If this Apple had no 
value in any other way it would be worth 
growing as an ornamental tree. A good- 
sized specimen full of fruit is a pleasing 
picture. It is a good reliable Apple, which 
I have seen bearing well under conditions 
not favourable to this fruit, and if the trees 
are well cared for one soon gets a return 
from them. I would strongly advise in¬ 
tending planters who may be growing for 
profit not to overlook this variety, as it is 
a good “ shop kind,” the colour being high 
and the fruit just the size, now that 
Apples are being sold by the pound. I 
have been surprised at the crop of fruit 
that quite small trees will bear. Like 
most Apples it probably varies according 
to soil and situation, but in this district, 
where the soil is light, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find a more satisfactory kind.— 
Byfleet. 

Pear Mme. Troyve. —Rather later than 
usual, this exquisite Pear is now coming 
in, the-fruit from wall-trained trees being 
very fine both as regards size and quality, 
each weighing, on the average, a little over 
J lb. It is of a yellowish-green when ripe, 


streaked russet on the exposed side, the 
flesh of first-rate quality, luscious, and 
juicy. In a very large collection of Pears 
this is the best early kind, and one which 
is very fertile and can always be relied 
upon for a crop. The tree is vigorous and 
free, without any sign of coarseness, form¬ 
ing each year plenty of good fruit-buds. 
The leaves are small and darker in colour 
than in most Pears, thus enabling one to 
pick out this Pear anywhere. It is some¬ 
times recommended as a standard, but I 
find it most satisfactory on a wall.—E. M. 

Crab Apple Veltoti’8 Scarlet.— The sub¬ 
ject of this note is not so well known as it 
deserves. The fruits are very attractive, 
the skin bright red, changing to deep crim¬ 
son on the side facing the sun. They have 
a somewhat pleasant flavour, and where 
Crab Apple jelly is In demand this kind 
should certainly be grown. It was raised 
some years ago by crossing the Red 
Siberian Crab with Apple King of the 
Pippins, and it is fairly intermediate be¬ 
tween these two. It makes an excellent 
standard, the tree producing a fine effect 
both when in bloom and fruit, and, where 
possible, it should be planted as an isolated 
specimen where its full beauty can be dis¬ 
played.—W. B. 

Pear Morel’s Favourite.— This is one of 
the most prolific Pears I know, cropping so 
heavily on standard trees that it frequently 
becomes necessary to provide some means 
of support to the branches. In normal 
seasons the fruit attains a good size, but a 
little thinning improves the quality, as all 
trees bearing huge crops contain a percent¬ 
age of uneven and small fruits unfit for the 
table. The above Pear I find very hardy 
and free of growth. The fruits are of 
cylindrical form, skin yellow stippled, the 
sunny side covered with tawny russet. 
The flesh is of a delicate, juicy, vinous 
flavour, and agreeably aromatic. It is in 
season early in October.—E. M. 

Pear Beurrd d’Amanlls. —I have a very 
large old standard of this Pear in my Lon¬ 
don garden, from which I get some very 
fine fruit. This year it has only had a 
moderate crop, but a couple of years ago 
it carried an immense quantity of Pears, 
so heavy that some large boughs broke 
with the weight of fruit, as it was out of 
the question to carry out a proper thinning. 
It is a fine Pear, sweet and very juicy, and 
keeping much better than many, not of so 
high a flavour as some, and excellent for 
cooking. The fruits have the merit of be¬ 
ing free from the tendency to go “ sleepy ” 
in the centre as soon as it is ripe, as so 
many dessert Pears do.—W. O. 

Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien. — Un¬ 
doubtedly this has been a good season for 
this variety, seeing the glut of fruit on all 
sides, and, what is more, moderate in price. 
For a September Pear the variety has yet 
to be found that will eclipse this one for 
lusciousness and flavour. Further, it is a 
remunerative Pear, as it seldom fails to 
crop when it is a Pear year. The fruit 
does not keep long, so needs to be put on 
the market as soon as eatable. It is good 
as a standard or in any form of training, 
that of bush or pyramid probably being the 
best, as the fruits are more easily gathered 
as they become fit. 

Plum Pond’s Seedling.— This is a kitchen 
variety, but when given a place on a wall 
with a westerly exposure its fruits, when 
thoroughly ripened, have quite a good 
flavour—better, I think, than that of 
Magnum Bonum. The individual fruits 
are large, handsome, and well coloured, 
and, as they ripen in the end of September, 
the value of the variety is obvious. Pond’s 
Seedling has done exceptionally well with 
me. durlng-'the ! present season.—W. McG., 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden. —Carrots which are 
full grown should be lifted, as much wet 
weather will cause the roots to split, and 
become spoilt as a result. It is, of course, 
quite early enough to store them for win¬ 
ter use, but it is wiser to lift in advance 
of the usual time than to run the risk of 
losing a quantity of the roots. Lifting is 
best done with a fork, as there is then 
less likelihood of the roots being injured, 
and the tops, with the exception of the 
few short central leaves, should be twisted 
off. The roots may either be clamped in 
some convenient place outdoors, like Pota¬ 
toes, or taken direct into the root-room 
and placed in layers, with dry sand or 
soil between them. Beet will take no 
harm for some little time to oome, as this 
is far hardier than many imagine, while 
it will not deteriorate in any way through 
an over-moist condition of soil. Prick 
out Lettuces of the Hardy Winter White 
and Brown Cos varieties at the foot of 
south and west walls about 9 inches apart. 
As a rule, from two to three rows can be 
accommodated, in such positions. In gar¬ 
dens where this crop does not winter well, 
the plants, should be pricked into cold 
frames 3 inches to 4 inches apart each 
way, and grown as hardy as possible. 
Look over breaks of Cauliflower and 
autumn Broccoli, and break some of the 
outer leaves over developing curds, to 
avert injury being done by frost, as well 
as to preserve the colour. Rhubarb and 
Seakale required for early forcing should 
now be partially lifted. A large breadth of 
Cabbages for spring cutting has been 
planted, and the same with regard to 
thinnings of Perpetual Spinach. The 
plants in the drills where the seed was 
sown have been thinned to about 9 inches 
apart. The lifting of late Potatoes is 
being persevered with. So far, there is 
an entire absence of disease. 

. Flower garden. —The present is the best 
time of year to carry out the propagation 
of Roses outdoors. If at liberty, a border 
situated in front of a wall or hedge of any 
aspect except that facing north will 
answer if the soil is in good heart as a. re¬ 
sult of previous manuring. The cuttings 
should be inserted in rows 1 foot apart 
and 9 inches, asunder in the rows. Select 
for the cuttings stout, well-ripened pieces 
of wood which have been terminated by 
blooms, and when possible secure them 
with a heel, which need only have the 
jagged portion trimmed off with a sharp 
knife before inserting them in holes made 
with a dibber some 3 inches to 4 inches in 
depth, according to the length of the cut¬ 
tings. Drop a little coarse sand into each 
to facilitate rooting, and when closing the 
soil round the cuttings make it quite 
firm. Label the varieties correctly by 
name, or otherwise have them under num¬ 
bers, entering the same with the names 
in a notebook for future reference. Most 
kinds of Roses may be increased in 
this way, the exceptions being the weak- 
growing varieties of Tea-s and their 
hybrids. Lift and transplant Violets to 
frames if not already dome, and settle the 
balls into place with a good soaking of 
water. 

Propagation. —Continue with the propa¬ 
gation of the various subjects required 
for the flower garden next season, and, 
with the exception of Calceolarias, Violas, 
etc., bring it to a speedy conclusion. The 
first-named will strike readily enough, and 
make plants quite large enough in size if 
the cuttings are not put in until the first 
or second week in October. Agathrea 
coeiestis succeeds best treated in a similar 
manner, and the Rame with regard to 
Nepeta Mussini, which is so useful for 
planting in front ofrldPes of Lavender. 
Digitized by »Q1©V. 


SCOTLAND. 

Winter-flowering plants.— Such plants 
as have been grown for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion during winter and planted out through 
the summer and autumn should by this 
time have been lifted and potted. These, 
in a general way, comprise the various 
forma of Salvia, the Eupatoriums, and in 
some oases Chrysanthemums. The last 
usually consist of the taps removed from 
the shoots when pinching back the plants 
at midsummer. These root readily at 
that time, and when planted out make 
very neat and useful stuff at this time, 
and can, by the removal of the crown bud, 
either be made to carry a single bloom or 
to form three Bhoobs, each bearing a fairly 
good flower. After potting, the plants 
ought to be placed in a shaded, 
sheltered plaoe, well supplied with water, 
and after sunny days syringed. So 
treated, they soon recover from the check, 
and help to brighten the greenhouse or 
conservatory during the winter and 
spring. Any Arum Lilies which may not 
yet have been repotted, if summered in 
pots, or potted up if planted out during 
the summer, should now be attended to. 
A good, holding loam, a little leaf-mould, 
and a dash of soot wiLl suit their require¬ 
ments very well. Sand is hardly needed, 
but fiee drainage is essential.* Any of 
the more accommodating hard-wooded 
plants—Diosmas, Cytisus, Solanurns, and 
the like—which have hitherto been out of 
door® ought now to be under cover. The 
more delicate of these subjects, Libonia 
floribunda, for example, ought to receive 
a little more heat than they have been 
allowed up till this time. The plant just 
referred to is liable to drop its foliage if 
kept in too low a temperature. 

Cinerarias. —- The earliest batch of 
Cinerarias, chiefly C. stellate, begins to 
show the flower-stems. In order to assist 
the development of those, a little weak 
manure-water of some kind will be of ad¬ 
vantage. Soot-water is a very valuable 
aid, and, in the case of Cinerarias espe¬ 
cially, gives tone and colour to the foliage, 
which, if the plants are at all starved, is 
apt to become soft and flabby. Vaporise 
in anticipation ; it is always better to pre¬ 
vent attacks from greenfly than to have 
such an outbreak to cure. Similar details 
are applicable in the case of Cyclameus 
and of Primulas. 

Stove. —With a little increa.se of heat 
foliage and bloom alike respond. Useful 
just at this time are good pieces of Pan¬ 
cratium fragrans, the delicate perfume of 
the blooms, combined with their beauty, 
making them favourites among the 
bulbous plants of the stove. Bougain¬ 
villea Sanderiana is very useful and 
bright, better, perhaps, than B. glabra at 
this particular time. The earlier Be¬ 
gonias of the Lorraine type in 8-i'nch and 
9-inch pots are very showy. The later lot 
will be bloomed in pots from 3 inches to 
6 inches in diameter. A stray bLoom of 
Cypripedium begins to show, and these 
winter-flowering plants will soon need to 
be brought forward. The latest Gloxinias 
are now in bloom. After a considerable 
number of years, the spotted varieties 
have again been grown, not to a very large 
extent, and there are some very interest¬ 
ing flowers among them. Reliance is, 
however, placed to a greater extent upon 
the more generally grown forma. Gesnerns 
are being brought along quietly, and 
BryophvLlums and similar succulent 
winter-blooming plants have now gone 
into their flowering pot®. Propagation is 
never quite at a standstill, and odds and 
ends have been attended to in the course 
of the week. This material will have a 
certain value in the spring. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND 00UNTIE8. 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 

temperature of the house in which these 
are growing is maintained at from 50 dogs, 
to 55 degs. at night, according to the 
weather conditions. Ventilation is 
afforded regularly, leaving the ventilators 
open a little at night, and in cold weather 
on the opposite side to that from which 
the wind is blowing. An abundance of 
fresh air is admitted during favourable 
weather, when the paths are lamped twice 
daily. Oooasional applications of clear 
soot-water are afforded, these imparting 
a deep, healthy colour to the folia pc.A 
slight top-dressing of an approved Carna¬ 
tion manure is given fortnightly (taking 
care to avoid an overdose). This will be 
discontinued in. the dullest months of the 
year. Disbudding and tying require fre¬ 
quent attention. Malmarsou® layered 
last August and potted into 8-inch pots 
have been repotted into 6-inoh ports. The 
pots must be clean and dry, and have 
ample, material for drainage. The potting 
material used consists chiefly of good 
fibrous loam, 'adding mortar rubble, 
broken charooal, and a sprinkling of coarse 
bone meal. The plants are placed a® near 
the glass as possible, allowing ample ven¬ 
tilation in favourable weather. Through¬ 
out the winter the plants require to be 
kept slightly on the dry side at the roots, 
but never allow them to suffer from ex¬ 
cessive dryness. This type of Carnation 
is very subject to a fungoid disease com¬ 
monly known as “ rurt,” but if the house 
in which they are growing is kept dry and 
well ventilated during the dullest part of 
the year disease will not be troublesome. 

Spring flowers. —At the time of writing 
the weather is very favourable for plant¬ 
ing of any kind; therefore, the oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to get out such &b 
Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
nots, Arabia,, and other spring-flowering 
plants in their permanent quarter®. The 
ground is still fairly warm, and the plants 
will quickly become re-established, 
whereas if planting is left till late in the 
autumn the frost finds the ground soft 
and unsettled and the plants tender, so 
that many are killed. In all case® plant 
firmly, especially Wallflower®. 

French Beans growing in cold pit® now 
require protection at night by covering 
the glass with mats or canva® sheets. 
Close the pits early in the afternoon, in 
order to retain as much sun-heat as pos¬ 
sible. Ventilation should be afforded 
freely in the early part of the day, so that 
the atmosphere may become dry before 
the lights are dosed, or damping may be¬ 
come troublesome. When water is neces¬ 
sary, it should be applied early in the 
morning, and the lights left off until the 
foliage is dry again. 

Parsley growing in frame® for winter 
use should have the leave® picked closely 
now, in order to encourage fresh growth 
before the season is too far advanced. It 
is a mistake to allow the leaves to become 
crowded at this season, even if not re¬ 
quired for use. The same remarks apply 
to Parsley in the open garden, which may 
have become overgrow'n. 

Cauliflowers. —As frost may occur at 
any time now, these will be looked over 
daily, and all developing heads not large 
enough for cutting protected.by breaking 
some of the outer leaves over them. This 
will be sufficient protection again®t the 
amount of frost that we are likely to get 
for some few weeks. Autumn Giant is 
now affording a good supply, and Michael¬ 
mas White is just turning in. 

Leeks. —Early planted Leeks should be 
carefully earthed up, in order to have 
them perfectly blanched before the season 
is too far advanced. Later Leeks that 
were planted in holes bored in well- 
manured ground have done remarkably 
well. Liberal supplies of manure-water 
are afforded them, and the soil kept well 
stirred between the plants. F. W. G. 
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Catalogues gratis 
and post free. 


If It Comes from Bees—It Grows.” 

- I BULBS, SEED POTATOES, SUNDRIES \ 


of guarantested quality ; satisfaction or cash returned. 

(Not less than 6 same name at dot. Price, or 50 same name at 100 Price.) 


Roses. Fruit. 
Hardy Plants. 
Catalogue Free. 


Winter Flowering Bulbs. 


Fragrant Freesias, deliciously scented, giant bulbi .. .. .. I/- 7/6 

„ _ „ „ „ first tiie . -/8 51 - 

Neapolitan Bridal Flower, dainty white in clutter*.. -/8 4/- 

Madonna Lily (cand.dum), fragrant, extra 7d. . 6/- 45/- 

. .. lit size 5d. 4/6 32/6 

Narcissus. Giant Paper White Grandiflora . „ 1/4 10/6 

Roman Hyacinthi, best French Early White .. .. „ 5/6 40/- 

. „ t. 2nd size .. .. .. 4/6 35/- 

Violet Scented Iris (reticulata), ext a large bulbs, 6d. .. .. 5 6 42/- 

,• „ „ All flowering bulbs 4d. .. .. 3/6 25/- 

Xmas Flowering Hyacinths and Tulips. 

Red, Pink. Pale Blue, White Deep Blue, large bu'bs, 6d.; 3 1/5; 6 2/8 5/- 38/- 

(Collection 3 each, 5 sorts, 6 '3) 

Miniature Dutch Rom-in Hyacinths, same colours, 3$d.; 3 I0d,; 6 1/7 3/- 21/- 

(Collection 3 each, 5 sorts, 3.9) 

Tulip Due van Tboll:—Yellow. Scarlet, Giant White .. .. 2/8 20/- 

i, „ „ Scarlet and gold . 2 6 18/- 

Hyacinths for Pots, Glasses, Exhibition. 

Gertrude, brilliant carmine red.. \ -r :_ 

Grand Maitre, splendid light blue . .. I «. V? p 

King of the Yellows, deep primrose . Mother bulb^ 

King of the Belgians, bright scarlet . I . /a R eac ' 


sving oi me Dcigians, origin scariei . .. , /R 

La Victoire, new shade, orange scarlet. M > same name 

L’Innocence, best pure white.. .. V? .2 " ** 

Lady Derby, charming rose pink .. „ .. .. z " 

Marie, magnificent deep blue. .. . . • 

Moreno, delicate waxy pink . .. ei j j. 

Rosea Merveille, clear delicate rose. trx *_ * aC _„ 

Queen of the Blues, soft sky blue . .. \\\ ame n * a 

Sir Wm. Mansfield; rich violet. f',7 ,» " ** 

(Collection I each. 12 sorts, 6/-j ^. 4/6 12 M » 

Hyacinths for Bedding or Cutting. do2 . , 0 o 

Red, white, deep blue, rose, pale blue, mixed, 3d. each .. .. 2/6 18/- 

Miniature or Dutch Roman Hyacinths. 


For Bedding or Pot Culture* 

. 2/8 20 /- 

.. .. 2'8 20 '- 

.. .. .. 3/6 24/- 

.. .. • .. 28 20/- 


Recommended for cutting, mixed shades only .. .. .. .. 2/- |4/• 

Single Early Tulips. For Bedding or Pot culture. 

Art s, 9im., deep scarlet ; fine form . 2/3 

Chrysolora. 11 ins., large rich golden yellow .. 2/8 

Cottage Maid, 9ins.. rose pink and cream . 2/6 

Crimson King. 9ins., glowing crimson, fragrant. 2/6 

Dusart. 9ins, brilliant, deep vermilion .... .. „ 2/6 

Duchess de Parma, 9ins , terra-cotta and gold. 2 16 

Golden Prince. 9ins . fine yellow, f-agrant .. 2/6 

Keizerskroon. 9.ns, scarlet and gold. 2/6 

La Rcine, 9ins., white, excellent forcer or bedder. 2/6 

Prince of Austria, lOins,. orange shaded terra-cotta. 2/8 

Proserpine, lOins., cherry rose; unique. .. 4/6 

Rose Gris de Lin. 9ins., rose flaked white .. .. .. .. 2/6 

All shades mixed, a fine blend .. „ 1/8 

Double Early Tulips. For Bedding or Pot c u it 

Cochineal. 9ins., scarlet; gorgeous bedder .. .. .. .. 2/8 

Cousine, 8ins,. amaranth violet, delightful .. .. .. 2 8 

Crown of Gold, 9ms.. orange, scarlet and gold. 3/6 

Gloria Solis. 9ins., scarlet, edged gold.' 2 8 

Imperial Red, 9ins„ glowing ruby red. .. .. 2/8 

La Candcur, 8 ns., pure white, tip top. 2/6 

Lady Palmerston. 9ins.. softest rose pink .. .. „ .. 2 8 

Lucretia, 9ins., rose pink, shaded salm n . 2/8 

Murillo, 9 ns, the finest blush .. .. 2/6 

Rubra M axima, 8ms., deep vermilion.. 2/8 

Tournesol, 9ins„ scarlet, edged gold . 3/6 

White Rose, 8ins„ like a huge rose . 2/6 

All shades mixed, good value. 2J- 

Cottage or Mayflowering Tulips. 

Caledonia, glowing orange scarlet .. 1/6 

Gesneriana Major, glowing crimson scarlet .• .. 1/8 

Gesneriana rosea, a charm ng rote colour .. .. ,. .. 1/8 

Golden Crown, golden yellow, edged with scarlet. 1/4 

Inglescombe Pink, pink shaded rose and buff. 2/2 

Inglescombe Yellow, deep canary yellow . .. 2/2 

Macrospila. “The Sweet-pea Perfumed Tulip." Colour glowing 

crimson, shaded scarlet, and with an intense blue-black centre 1/4 

Picotee or Maiden's Blush, white, with a p cotee-edge of cerise .. j/8 * 

Rosalind, crimson scarlet, white centre .. .. .. „ 1/8 

Mixed Cottage Tulips, a nice blend. M 1/4 

Darwin Tulips. 

Baron de la Tonnaye. cherry-rose, shaded blush . 2/- 

Carminea, a bright and rich deep colour . ., 1/8 

Clara Butt, A delicate and gloriously pure shade of salmon pink; 

one of the most attractive of Tulips. .. Top size I/I 0 
n ., „ m •• •• First-size 1/6 

Cupido. rich rose, shaded pink .. *. 1/6 

Donders, dazzling crimson scarlet . 1/8 

Gretchen, silvery salmon-rose, shaded pearl. „ 2/- 

Landelle, rose, paler on edges of petals .. .. •• .. M 1/6 

Laurentia. deep rosy pink, shaded carmine .. .. 1/8 

M. Tak van Poortvliet, deep ruby red .. .. . 1/8 

Mr. Farncombe Sanders. A pure glowing scarlet, destitute of 

crimson ; a pure colour, such as one can wholly take delight in 2/8 

Sultan, glossy maroon-bronze . 2/6 

Theodore Jerrison, violet, similar to Wm. Copeland. 2/* 

White Queen, The White Darwin Tulip, La Candeur ; Mother Bulbs 2/6 


Parrot Tulips. 

Mixed colours only. Immens; fringed blooms 


Emperor, trumpet golden, petals deep primrose . 
Empress, white and gold 
Golden Spur, brilliant deep yellow 
Horsfieldi, fine white and gold 


Sir Watkin, trumpet vivid deep orange 


Barri Conspicuus, cup orange scarlet 
Double Gutter and Eggs, butter yellow 


Poets* Narcissi. 


- 

doz. 

1/8 

100 

12/6 

• 

Top size 

2/- 

15/- 

1st size 

\ 

10/4 

Top sizs 

15/- 

1st size 

1/6 

10/6 

Top size 

2J- 

15/- 

1st size 

1/6 

10/6 

Top size 

1/8 

12/- 

1st size 

1/4 

9/6 

Top size 

1/4 

9/6 

1 st size 

1/- 

7/6 

dils. 

Top size 

2/6 

17/6 

1 st size 

7/- 

15/- 

Top size 

1/- 

7/6 

1st size 

9d, 

5/6 

.. 

1/- 

7/6 


1/2 

9/- 

«• „ 

8d. 

5/- 

• • .. 

8d. 

5/- 

.. 

8d. 

5/- 


Omatus, alabaster white, scarlet cup .. .. .. .. .. 1/2 9/- 

Pheasants'Eye. orange vermilion, petals white .. .. .. 8d. 5/- 

Poetarum. The true Poet’s Narcissus .. 8d. 5/- 

Double White. Fine Gardenia-flowered Narcissus. 8d. 5/- 

Spring-flowering Crocuses. 

White Queen, large pure white of splendid size . 1/4 9/- 

Heavenly Blue, attractive shade of lavender blue . 1/4 9/- 

Purple King, fine rich dark purple . 1/4 9/- 

Striped Beauty, white, feathered lilac. 1/4 9/- 

Cloth of Gold, orange yellow, splendid. 1/4 9/- 

Golden Giant, largest bright golden yellow . 1/4 9/. 

„ .. extra large selected bulbs . 1/10 14/- 

Mixed Shades of Spring-flowering Crocus . 8d. 5/- 

English Snowdrops. 

Single Snowdrops, extra large top size .]0d. 6/- 

,. „ First size all flu wering . 8d. 5/- 

Double Snowdrops, extra large top size. I/- 7/- 

N First size all-flowering .l()d. 6/- 

Blue Squills or Scillas. 

Scilla sibirica, the Gentian-blue Squill, top size . 1/6 10/6 

„ „ First size all flowering bulbs . 1/. 7/j 

Scilla nutans, English Bluebell or Wood Hyacinth. 8d. 4/- 

Chionodoxa Lucillae “ Glory of the Snow.” 

Sky blue, extra strong flowerin’ bulbs.10d. 6/6 

Muscari “Heavenly Blue ” Grape Hyacinth. 

Wax-like bells, a splendid blue.|0d. 6/6 

Beesian Anemones “St. Brigid.” 

A strain of unparalleled excellence . |/8 12/6 

Golden Winter Aconite—Eranthis Hyemalis. 

Dainty Buttercup yellow flower. „ .. 8d. 4/- 

Spanish Iris. 


Pale Blue, Bronze, Deep Blue, White 
All shades mixed. 


Ixias “Com Lilies." Delightful for cutting , 

Seed Potatoes. 


SECOND EARLY 
MAIN CROP 


IMMUNE MAIN CROP 


Provisional Prices. 

56Ibs. 281bs. 14!bs. 

16/6 88 4/6 

9/6 5/- 2/8 

9/6 5/- 2/8 

9/6 5/- 2/8 

9/6 5'- 2/8 

9/6 5/- 2/8 

16/6 8/8 4/6 


FIRST EARLY Sharpe s Express" .. ,, 16/6 8/8 4/6 

„ .. “Epicure" .. . 9/6 5/- 2/8 

SECOND EARLY “British Queen” .. .. 9/6 5/- 2/8 

MAIN CROP “ Arran Chief .. .. 9/6 5/- 2/8 

“King Edward’ .. .. 9/6 5'- 2/8 

IMMUNE FIRST EARL^ t0 "Kdzell Blue" ’* " 16/6 W 4/6 

„ .. .. “Witch Hill*’ .. 20/6 10/8 5/6 

IMMUNE SECOND EARLY "Great Scot“ .. 9/6 5/- 2/8 

.. » » •• 9/6 5/- 2/8 

- .. „ The Ally ^ ■„ 10/6 5/6 3/- 

IMMUNE MAIN CROP ” Kerr’s Pink.. .. 10 6 5/6 3/- 

- - " “ Majeitic'' .. .. 10/6 5/6 3/- 

.. - The Lochar .. .. 9/6 5/- 2/8 

, „ ,, Tmwald Perfection .. 10/6 5/6 3/- 

Mushroom Spawn. Bees’ “ Mill Track." 

Splendid fertile bricks. 8d. each; 7/6 doz. 

Shallots. Bees’ Giant Red. 

Extra selected bulbs, lb. 1/3 ; 7 lbs. 7/6; 14 lbs. 14/- 
Planting bulbs, 9d. lb. ; 7 lbs. 4/6 ; 14 lbs. 8/- 

Bulb Fibre. * bM hJTaBteUSESTu* 

Garden Boots. AII ^ 


Bulb Fibre. 
Garden Boots. 


Orders of 30/- Value (except seed potatoes) 
mill be sent carriage paid in one consign¬ 
ment. Orders of less value Id. in the //- 
extra. Minimum 6d. Per parcel. 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


A.B.C. of Bulb Culture,’’ 3d, 

A complete guide to all methods of Cultur 
“AB.C of Rose Culture." 3d. 
tells you everything from A to Z. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BEES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


It Is agreeably significant of the increased 
interest and activity in bee culture that 
over 3,000 additional applications have 
been made for registration for the supply 
of sugar for the winter feeding of bees. 
This number probably represents, especi¬ 
ally, beekeepers whose stocks have been 
either killed off or reduced In number by 
the widespread, but now spent, attacks of 
the Isle of Wight disease. Included in 
that total, however, are sure to be many 
beginners also. The want of sweetening 
matter in greater quantity than the Food 
Controller allows for ordinary purposes, 
and the fact that the fruit crops have ! 
suffered through the non-fertilisation of I 
blossoms owing to the shortage of bees, ! 
turned the minds of thinking and enter¬ 
prising people to the old and profitable 
rural industry of apiculture, which had for 
several years been suffering from un¬ 
deserved neglect. This revival is satisfac¬ 
tory, even though it has been thus forced 
upon us. No doubt there are still very 
many who would like to begin, and to these 
I would say, “ Begin to move in the matter 
at once.” Write to the Bee Committee of 
the Horticultural section of your County 
Council for advice, and at the same time 
get into touch with a keen amateur and 
some District Beekeepers’ Association. 
The Government re-stocking scheme, 
initiated in 1918, will no doubt be kept 
going for another year or two, because Its 
usefulness and effectiveness have been so 
clearly proved by the large number of 
people who seized the opportunity of 
securing undlseased bees. The number of 
applicants, however, exceeded the limit of 
supply, and the waiting list consequently 
Is large. Obviously, therefore, prospec¬ 
tive apiarians must register their wants for 
1920 without delay, as nuclei are promised 
in order of application, except where the 
county expert exercises his discretion, for 
the benefit and safety of the Industry. 

The working of an English County 
Apiary under the re-stocking scheme was 
described in this column on August 9th 
last. A few facts as to what hapi>eued be¬ 
fore the nursery stocks were distributed 
round the applying counties will, I think, 
be of interest. The decrease to 32,500 in 
the number of stocks surviving in England 
and Wales in 1917-18 was so serioue that 
the Board of Agriculture engaged an ex¬ 
pert, whose marching orders were “ Re¬ 
stock with a disease-resisting bee.” 
Evidence as secured pointed to a hybrid 
Dutch and Italian bee possessing the 
highest measure of resistance to the cause 
of the grave state of affairs. In February, 
1919, the Board’s expert went over to Hol¬ 
land and purchased 208 ekeps, which were 
brought over in March without the loss of 
a single colony. Seven hundred Italian 
queen bees for breeding, purchased from 
Mr. Piana, of Bologna, Italy, one of the 
best and most famous breeders, arrived in 
England by post. The Bee Committees in 
the different counties (forty of England 
and six of Wales) undertook the multiplica¬ 
tion of these imported stocks, and by their 
agency the resulting colonies (or nuclei) 
were distributed during the months of 
August and September just past. All 
negotiations and operations have been 
carried through with skill and success, and 
the fortunate owners of these Government 
T*?ee are diligently cramming them with 
syrup for the winter as rapidly as the bees 
will take the food down. 


Wasps are busy at this time of year ’n 
their attempts to .rob hives. Entrances 
should be closed 'x> one bee-spa^l, apd if it 
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should appear that the bees are being out¬ 
witted by the wasps, which display re¬ 
markable agility and impudence to get in¬ 
side, lean a strip of glass 2 inches by 0 
inches lengthwise across the entrance. Feed 
bee® plentifully with syrup now, adding 
vinegar in the proportion of one tablespoon¬ 
ful to one quart of water used. The addi¬ 
tion of the vinegar is only made to prevent 
the syrup from crystal Using. In October 
bees should be finally closed up for the win¬ 
ter. This operation includes (1) the removal 
of any standard frames In the brood nest 
which are either empty or nearly so, as 
the two outside ones sometimes are found 
to be; (2) the consequent closing in of the 
dummy board, or both, If two are being 
used; (3) the placing of winter passages 
across the top of the standard frames or 
beneath the calico quilt; (4) the providing 
of warm covering quilts over all. Winter 
passages are made by means of two sticks, 
j inch thick and about 8 Inches long, laid 
2 inches or so apart. Note that a wise 
precaution is to lay a block or cake of 
winter candy on the middle of the brood- 
frames under the calico quilt and over 
the winter passage sticks. When wasp or 
bee robbing Is considered at an end open 
the entrance at least fi inches and leave it 
so all winter. In exposed windy districts 
protect the hives against being upset or 
unroofed by the simple method given in 
the issue of August 30th last. B. R. H. 


THE ROYAL BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

Tn April last Lord Ernie, then President 
of the Board of Apiculture, appointed a 
Committee, of which Sir David Prain, 
F.R.S., was Chairman, to inquire and re¬ 
port what steps should be taken to render 
the work of the Royal Botanical Society 
of. London as useful as possible from a 
vuientifie and educational point of view 
This Committee has now reported. After 
dealing with the objects of the Royal 
Botanical Society, which was incorporated 
in 1830, it points out that a Gardening 
School was established i,n 1897, and that 
the Society has provided facilities on many 
occasions for experimental work in botany 
and horticulture. It is clear that endea¬ 
vours were made from time to time to in¬ 
crease the usefulness of the gardens from 
a scientific point of view, and in 1907 a 
Committee representing the University of 
London and the Royal Botanical Gardens 
published a report, giving a summary of 
the facilities of the botanical teaching in 
Loudon, and suggesting that the Bo tail i-, 
cal Gardens might be made a centre for 
certain colleges. For reasons the Com¬ 
mittee is unable to discover, this report 
was not adopted, and the opinion is ex¬ 
pressed that there is not now any possi¬ 
bility of concentrating elementary teach¬ 
ing of botany in one place. At the same 
time, the Committee considers that the 
objects of the inquiry can best be carried 
out by the establishment of (n) a School 
of Economic Botany, for the study of 
economic plants and their products; (b) 
an Institute for Research, especially in 
plant physiology; (c) a centre for teach¬ 
ing in horticulture; (d) classes for 
“school gardening ” for teachers. It is 
of opinion that the gardens might be 
utilised as the centre from which colleges 
and schools of botany could be supplied 
with material for teaching and research, 
and in which students could use existing 
facilities for the study of systematic 
botany. 

In an appendix the Committee con¬ 
siders the question of the buildings re¬ 
quired to carry out the proposed work, j 
The outlay needed for buildings, which 
should he of a temporary character, equip¬ 
ment, laboratories, books, plants, etc., is 
reckoned at about £5,000, and the cost of 
maintenance £3,000—£3,500 a year on the 
basis of present prices. 


COHRESPOHDEHCE. 

FLIRTS AX'D FLOWSBB. 
Treatment of Agapanthue (E. 7J.— 
Take the Agapanthus under cover. They 
will be safe enough under the greenhouse 
stage or in a cellar for the winter. Place 
the Deutzias in a frame and afford water. 
Later introduce them into the greenhouse, 
where, if strong enough, they should 
flower in spring. 

Hardy perennials (L. T 7 .).—These may 
be sown at once in pots or boxes, and win¬ 
tered in cold frames, to be afterwards 
pricked out in spring. Many herbaceous 
plants that will not divide freely may also 
be propagated now from cuttings. A cold 
frame that can l>e shaded should have 
about 8 inches or 10 inches of fresh manure 
put in, and upon this about 3 inches of 
light sandy soil. The cuttings can be left 
in the frame and transplanted in spring. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Spfraas for forcing (/.).—You can force 
the same plants of Spiraea again, but they 
would not l>e quite so good as the year 
previous. The usual method is to plant 
out one hatch and allow it to remain over 
the first winter, lifting and forcing the 
second autumn. By haring two hatches 
of plants a constant supply of suitable 
roots is provided. They need no protec¬ 
tion during winter. 

FRUIT. 

Figs failing ( Hallington ).—We strongly 
suspect—but, of course, cannot be certain 
without seeing an infected fruit—that the 
trouble about which you complain is the 
Fig Anthracnose (Glccosporium fructi- 
gei'inn), which we have known to attack 
Figs under glass as well a-s outdoors. The 
remedy is to first dissolve % oz. of soft 
soap in one gallon of hot water, and then 
add 4 oz. sulphide of potassium (liver of 
sulphur). When dissolved, spray the 
affected portions of the trees with the re- 
slilting sol uitiou at once. Ga tlier up fallen 
and all infected fruits and bum them. 
If there are any sound example® on the 
trees, allow these to mature before spray¬ 
ing, as wg should not advise nnv being 
consumed after being sprayed. Spray the 
trees next season before they break into 
leaf with the same remedy, and again 
later on should the disease reappear. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seaweed as manure (T. Ferguson).— 
Seaweed may be used by itself and prove 
of great value, but it is better to mix it 
with littery farmyard or stable manure, 
a® it quickly reduces the «trawy portion 
to a decayed state and renders it suitable 
for application to any soil. The manure 
and the Seaweed should lie turned over 
three times in seven weeks, at the end 
of which time the whole of the material 
will be in a fine condition, for digging into 
the soil. One load of Seaweed will be 
sufficient to mix with three loads of lit¬ 
tery manure. Seaweed is useful as a 
manure for Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Beans, Peas, and Dwarf French 
Beans. It is also good few* hardy plants, 
particularly those growing in light soil. 
It should be dug in for vegetables during 
February and the early part of March. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. S. Jackson .—You will find a prac¬ 
tical article dealing with the “Planting 
of Fruit TVees ” in our issue of October 
4th, p. 543. If there are any points you 
fail to understand, we shall he pleased to 

further help you if you will write us.- 

T. Ferguson .— Your best plan would be to 
look round the gardens in your vicinity 
and find what varieties do best, making 

your selection accordingly.- F. Dunning. 

-The address of the firm you inquire 

about is King’s Acre, Hereford.-- 

11. IF. C .—The only .thing you can do is to 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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spread lime over the soil in which the 
various crops are growing, or dig into the 
ground one of the many soil-fumigating 

materials now on the market.- G. R — 

(1) ‘‘The Practical Bee Guide,” by Rev. 
J G. Digges, London, Simpkin Marshall 
amd Co.; (2) write to Messrs. Seabrook, 
Ihe Nurseries, Chelmsford. 

NAMES OP FLA2TTS AND PBUITS. 

Names of plants.— M. W. —1, Olearia 

Haasti; 2, Hibiscus syriacus var.- 

A. D. E. —1, PhygeJius capensis; 2, 
Lycxum chinense; 3, Clematis orientalis. 
—- M. B. —1, Aster Amelins ; 2, Plum¬ 

bago Larpentse (see notes in recent issues) ; 

3^ Aster Nova) Auglias ruber.- W. W. _ 

The Zephyr Flower (Zephyranthes Can¬ 
dida).- A. C .—1, Arbutus Unedo; 2, 

Lycium europium; 3, The Gladwin (Iris 

.fietidissima).- F. I. Birchow. —Clematis 

orientaLis (syn. C. graveolens).- A. 

Boyd. —1, Swain-soma galegifolia alba; 2, 
Abutilon megapatanicum (syn. A. vexil- 
Iarium); 3, Hybrid Abutilon.s; 4, Habro- 
thamnus elegam Newelli; 5 and 6, green¬ 
house Acacias; cannot name without 
flowers.- E. L. S .—Begonia Lloydi. 

Names of fruit.— Edward Butlefi. — The 
two smaller Apples are Red or Winter 
Hawthornden. The biggest one is Alfriston, 
so far as we can judge from one fruit. 
The medium-sized one we should like to 

see again later.- Miss F. L. Clark .— 

Apple not recognised.- G. Campbell. — 

The specimens you send are probably small 

samples of Newton Wonder.- W. R .— 

Sorry to say the box came to hand 
smashed up and the fruits and numbers 

all mixed up.- M .—Crab John Downie. 

- C. W. H. —Apples: 1, Stirling 

Castle; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Cox’s 

Orange; 4, Warner’s King.- J. W. M. 

—Apples: 1, Ribsiton; 2, Golden Spire; 3, 

Eeklinville; 4, French Crab.- F. C. J .— 

Apples: 1, Worcester Pearmain ; 2, small 
fruit of Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 3, Gloria 

Mundi; 4, Annie Elizabeth.- R. W. G. 

—Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange: 2, Cellini; 
‘3, Lord Derby; 4, King of tne Pippins. 

- A. S. B. —Apples: 1, Red or Winter 

Hawthornden; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, 

Alfriston; 4, Wellington.- J .• P .— 

Apples: 1, BramJey’s; 2, Carlisle Codlin; 
2, King of the Pippins; 4, Norfolk Beau- 

fin.- J. M .—Apple: 1, Wellington. 

Pears: 2, Brown Beurrd; 3, Glou Morceau. 

- H. S. D .—Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 

'2, Lady Heuniker; 3, Ribston; 4, Mere de 

Manage.- C. M. P .—Pears: 1, Beurre 

■d’Amanlis; 2, Beurre Hardy. 

LAW flflD CUSTOM. 


THORNBOROUCH & CO. I™. 

Successors to 

PEARCE & COMPANY 

flail HOLLOWAY ROAD, N.J. 

CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 

Oontraotors to L.0.0. & 11 London Boro’ Councils 

35 Year*’ Record. Good Work. Catalogue Post Free 

L TOTTENHAM, N. 17. ’Phone ; T 2356 


BAYLISS. JONES 5. BAYLISS- 

WOLVERhaMPTONanoLONDON^ 


DON’T STARVE 

&si YOUR PLANTS 

TOP-DRESS THEM WIT* 

MRHO 

RITO Is tho wonderful energlser for soil 
baoterla and multiplies all Allotment and 
Carden Produce. Of all oorn dealers, seeds¬ 
men, and florists. If any difficulty Is experi¬ 
enced In obtaining: supplies, write to tho 
Makers, 

The MolassineCo.,Ltd., Dept. 16, Greenwich, S.E. 10, 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS 


■PLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in„ 15 Sir 

■L 15 4in., 15 3in., oomplete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Illi 
trated List of Pots, Saucers, Seed and Cutting Pans, el 
free.—THQ8. JEAVONS, Silver St., Potteries, BrierleyHi 


Please mention “ Gardening IUuetrated. 


PAINT YOUR GREENHOUSES 


WITH 


<< 


yy 


VITROUTE 


Far superior to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power, 
and Durability. 

Made in White and Stove Colour only . 

Price - - - 25/- per Gallon. 


tt 


PLASTINE 


yy 


Market gardening.— A greengrocer took 
4i garden, and during the course of his 
tenancy planted some Raspberry canes and 
•Currant bushes. He is quitting at the end 
of the present month. Can the green¬ 
grocer remove the canes and bushes with¬ 
out first obtaining the landlord’s consent? 
Neither the Market Gardeners’ Act nor the 
substituted clauses in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act apply. The garden does not 
come under the head of an allotment. 
There is no house connected with the gar¬ 
den.—P. C. N. 

[Unless there was an agreement in 
writing to the effect that this land was to 
he used for purposes of a market garden, 
then it is clear that the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act does not apply to the 
case. It does not appear from the ques¬ 
tion what the extent of the garden is, or 
whether it was taken upon any written 
agreement or any connection with any 
other land, but it does not appear to us 
that the tenant is in a position to remove 
the Raspberry canes and Currant bushes 
In the manner he proposes to remove them 
without the eonagffl* of the, jAidJord. - 
X,ExQigitized by (jQ QIC 


THE IMPERISHABLE PUTTY. 

Price 44/- per Cwt. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 

Grove Works, 

LOMBARD ROAD, BATTERSEA, 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 

Telegrams— 11 Carsons, Battsquare, London.” 

Telephone—Battersea 1630 (2 lines). 

Original from 

'■ ■ ' * t ■ < ~ 
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Cigarettes 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


Copyright Rtgittertd. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made In oompleU sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Board. pUned and 

V - Jointed on atronc 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt, over ton rued 
board*. Door fitted 
with atrong blngea, 
look and key, bolta, 
eta 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


Strong 
Floor. 

I ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 9 6 16- 

T ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 6 

8 ft, long, I ft. wide. 7 ft. 8 In. high 9 17 6 3A- 

f ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 11 10 0 45/* 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 13 0 0 55 - 

18 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 14 17 6 76 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walt*. 
Catalogue, with Testimonial*, poet free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Bmuiino 70 Ysaaa. BEDFORD. 


The pioneer of cheap, elmple and effective heat¬ 
ing for email greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and it* numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisement* 
Is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Groat Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


FoslerClarks 

2 Eb 231 

CreamCustard 

SANKEY'S"S>POTS| 

** She BEST and Cheapesh I 

5lal« quantity ol ra.H »i#* rcnuir** and ha,» .arna** ra>J 
jti tati-’n ('\»rri«t, M fr.gu.ntlt arm-unl* i« hall •* 

<.»«!»). «r «mr Inc Hrk* *-•»*. 

>li:CltL 1*015 .4 all Hull, iw.»1* ar* Fern 

Han* Irym 24. ,*ih. 

RICHARD SANKEY 6 SON, LT9. 

11 Pofc±**ries. /S/OTr/NGHAM. __ 


TTEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- | 

H HOUSES, Vineries, etc., supplied with various arrange¬ 
ments of pipes. “ Vanguard," “ Conical," and Sectional 
Boilers. Fittings, Pipes, Spiral Coils, etc. Illustrated List 
free.-TH OS. JEAVONS, Silver-street Works, Bnerley H ill. 

T7INES AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. F. 

V Barron, V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5*. 
net : post free, 5*. 6d. Fifth edition. Describes and Illus¬ 
trates tho Latest Grape Culture.—MANAGER, 63, Linooln ■ 
Inn Field*. London. T 

PULLETS 1919, 

A hatoh, finest layftg-Arkhf onIyJ6ta. Js 6»-each; £6 5s. 
dozen. Liat, 30 breeds, tree.—GOODWIN, Stratford, Essex. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Qallon Drum 
makes 
60 Qallons. 


MORRIS, LITTLE A 80H, LTD., OONCA8TER^ 


VAPORITE '-cTs-™ 

Of an Seedsmen 

5 trav.som Chemical CH" 73 I/jefn Victora y LOnpow_ 

TTNDERVVOOD No. 5 T VPE WR1TER, lat- 

U est two-colours, tabulator and ^spacer, in absolutely 
new oondition. Also latest Remington No. 10. Sacrifice, 
£25 each -WHITE. Arcade. Northampton. _ 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


BULBS. BULBS. 

Hyacinths, Early and Late Tulips. Narcis¬ 
sus. Crocus, Snowdrops/Scillas, Freesias, 
Spanish Iris, etc. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS are 

1V1 holding Sales of above at their Auction Rooms, 67 
and 68. Cheapeide, London, E.C. 2. 
i Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Catalogues forwarded. CommisMon* executed. 

OILSKINS THAT DO NOT STICK. 

tvear. flk OU.W^n. that „Ml tgU&i ^ 

or Meet'—BEACON OILSKINS. Men'. Cart (fob 2I ; . 
Ix>ng Legging* from 5 -; Sou -wester*, &-, Children s Oo»M. 
166 upwards; Ladies smart Oilskins. 266. Lealdiiwotwith 
us and save money. Send postcard to-day for oar Fref 

Booklet of "Weather Comfort,' describing money^fk 

guarantee Send n-.w-before you forget—to BAKBULK® 

LTD , 65, BEACON B UILDINGS, SOUTH SHIELDS. (3) 

HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass eut to any siz*. Write for price*. Mention I***’ 
All Glass Is sent from my warehouse carefully examlnoa % 
to soundness and Quality before deepaten. 

J B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.C. 

86 Years' Advertiser In OarPIMWQ Ti,i .tthtKAT»P _ 

Whsn writing Oard.nlng firm* 
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ARE YOU READY FOR 
✓ WINTER? 

f The October Good Health contains (in 
addition to many other excellent articles 
on health) , a thoroughly practical article, 
illustrated, entitled— 

The Home Treatment of 

INFLUENZA 

Good Health is a reliable family health 
magazine that makes clean, simple life 
attractive, and points the way to real sue 
cess. Begin to read it NOW. 

SAMPLE COPY sent post free on receipt of 3d. to 

Dept.l, Good Health,Stanborough Park, Watford. 


JOHN PLAYEB & SONS. 

NOTTINGHAM. 


“ Eat, Drink 
and Be Merry" 

may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same it is 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion is 
impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural satisfaction 
which ought to be experienced | 
while 44 merry-making” is frequent* 
ly out of the question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con* 
talned in this old saying—or in 
other words to ensure that life is the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept In 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter by 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 

Beecham’s 


Sold everywhere 


(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


Pure Virginia 
Tobacco 


in boxes, labelled ls*3d and 3s*0d. 


r-j »*. * 
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Founded mad for nearly forty yean Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of “The English Flower Garden . M 


No. 2120.— Vol. XLI. OCTOBER 25, 1919 


“The English Rock Garden.”* 


I am always in dread of the modern book 
with its clayed and tin-shine paper, and 
feared the coming of this book on that 
account. Iam happy to see that it is not 
so, nor, like many books I know, as pon¬ 
derous as a piece of a tombstone. 

The book is handy, the letterpress is 
not printed on the heavy clay or board¬ 
like paper. The introduction, like so much 
of Mr. Farrer’s writing, is very discursive. 
Undoubtedly the author gets away from 
the common jogtrot of the botanical book, 
but in doing so he gets over the traces, 
and carries the reader into an underwood 
of complexity which is not easy to follow. 

Here Is an example of the exuberance of 
Mr. Farrer’s writing :— 

Yet more superb isG. Farreri, which sendB out many 
flopping, slender shoots from the stock, clad in very 
narrow foliage, and ending each in a single up turned 
trumpet, wide-mouthed and of an indescribably fierce 
luminous Cambridge blue within (with a clear white 
throat), while w thout long Vandykes of periwinkle- 
purple alternate with swelling panels of nankeen, out¬ 
lined in violet, and with a violet median line. As you 
see G. Farreri coming into bloom in mid-September 
in all tli 3 high alpine sward of the Da-Jung chain 
(Northern Kansu-Tibet) it is by far the most astound- 
ingly beautiful of the race, reducing G. verna and G. 
gentianclla to the dimmest acolytes. 

Mr. Farrer cannot even praise his own 
discoveries without, running down some of 
the most beautiful plants of the Alps of 
Europe. 

lie fails to give us any history of the 
work already done in our country to make 
England the leader in alpine Cower cul¬ 
ture. The beginnings were very dismal 
and ugly, as we see in Loudon’s books. 

The first pioneer we ever had in this way 
was the late James Backhouse. A natur¬ 
alist and a thorough student of the moun¬ 
tains and their plants, he made a very 
Interesting collection, but his labours are 
often forgotten. The public gardens of 
Europe, including those of Ixmdon, were 
for many years disfigured with the ridi¬ 
culous attempts to make alpine gardens. 
To give the late Sir Frank Crisp his due, 
he was the first who ever made a 
thoroughly representative rock garden. 
His rock garden at Friar Park was made 
at great cost and care, and was charming 
to see. 

Mr. Farrer’s book is almost comically 
disfigured by diagrams of ditches in cement 
to get the means of growing bog or water 
plants—a thing often unnecessary, because 
much of our land is the best in Europe for 
the culture of these plants under natural 
conditions. There are numerous places 
where the ground is fitted for growing bog 
plants under natural conditions if taken 
advantage of. 

The chapter on alpine houses is also an 
extravagant development of the pleasures 
of alpine plant culture. They may, per¬ 
haps, bo necessary in the North of Eng¬ 
land or in Scotland, but not in our 
southern country, whe re the season of 

* "Tbe English Rock Garden.",! 

Txmlon. P. C & E. Jatfli, Ted , 

Price £3 3s net; post (tee, 
our Rook Depa taunt. \ 


their enjoyment in the open air is so long 
and the bloom all the more welcome after 
the winter’s rest. 

The merit of the book is almost entirely 
in the part alphabetically arranged that 
deals with the plants themselves, the 
author having had an experience in that 
way which has hitherto fallen to the lot 
of few or none, as a traveller over many 
mountain ranges of Europe and Asia. His 
opinions, therefore, are often valuable; 
the mistake he makes is in giving too much 
space to those of uncertain merit, such as 
Draba, which he calls a family of the first 
rank. This is entirely to overvalue them, 
as they are not nearly among the most 
effective of alpine plants. Erodiums, too, 
which, in my own garden, I grew with the 
best intentions, are not really hardy, and 
to throw them into sections and groups, as 
Mr. Farrer does, is useless. Introducing 
Aconite also is a mistake, and Alyssum 
is spoken of to an extent far above its 
value in the rock garden. Androsace, on 
the other hand, gets fully the notice which 
It deserves. 

As regards the illustrations they are 
generally good, but best when they pre¬ 
sent plants which are either new or rare 
Some of them are of plants already well 
known, such as the Basque Flower and 
Wood Anemone. The value of the illus¬ 
trations lies chiefly in so far as they give 
us the species introduced from China and 
Tibet. 

Mr. Farrer makes needless trouble about 
the accentuation of names, dragging in 
Greek and Latin origins which are only 
of antiquarian interest. In his dislike of 
English names he shows well the weak 
side of his genius. His falling foul of Mr. 
Ruskin for his wise preference for Eng¬ 
lish over Latin names for plants Is as 
futile as Mrs. Partington trying to sweep 
back the Atlantic with her mop:— 

With regard to," common " names, my views are not 
obscure. It is perfectly sbsurd to pretend that there 
can be a common English name for Alpine species that 
are neither English nor common. Indeed,even if they 
were natives of England, it by no means follows that 
they would have English names, for we are not an 
observant race. We do not, like the Spaniards, have 
a distinct vernacular for our chief plants; and when 
even so illustrious a native as Gentiann verna has no 
label of its own in our language, it is an idle affectation 
to devise one for others. Unfortunately, there once 
arose in the past a vivid personality who had a craze 
for illegitimate furbelows; and the glamour of Mr. 
Rush in's fame has dazzled some of the simpler-minded 
whom eloquence convince' into adopting a belief that 
every word he wrote was dictated verbally by an angel. 
This is not ro. Mr. Ruskin was a man of fervid and 
sonorous genius; he was also a man perpetually swept 
by various enthusiasms of ever-increasing intensity. 
One of his many manias, then, was this coining of 
" common ” names for plants that could never possess 
them ; like all such efforts to produce an effect which is 
only attainable by natural evolution, the results have 
always an affected and pretentious air, which ultimately 
proves their undoing. No such art flcialities can linger 
long in a living language, and Mr. Ruskin's Wardour 
Street conceits have lbftg since perished out of our 
speech (if, indeed, they ever had a place there), and 
survive only on the pens of an occasional veteran, or at 
the heads of columns in catalogues, which then go on to 
speak of the plant in question by its accepted Englished 
name. We may well ba thankful. What could pop- 
sibly be easier or more beautiful than "Campanula”? 
What affectation more gratuitous and silly than 


“ Bell-flower" ? Tho craze reached its wildest height, 
however, in tho unnecessary attempt to replace the 
simple, apt, and b&'anced syllables of "Saxifrage" (a 
good English name into the bargain I)by the regrettable 
brummagem medievalism of " Rockfoil." 

One of the most interesting and amusing 
pronouncements ever made was that by 
Ruskin on the pedantic absurdities of 
botanical nomenclature. Ruskin’s English 
name Rockfoil will stand the test of time 
much better than Mr. Farrer’s name Saxi¬ 
frage, which is not even an English name. 

The value of Mr. Farrer’s volumes de¬ 
pends chiefly on the discoveries of new 
plants he has made in China. All that 
could have been told in one moderate sized 
8vo. volume, and much better told than in 
the dlscursiv^wny Mr. Farrer tells it. The 
size of the volumes is got by illustrating 
many already well-known European and 
American plants, with the aid of which the 
book is enlarged to a three-guinea size. 

The book shares the disadvantage, in 
common with many of the books of the 
present day, of not having a handy index. 

Gravetye. W. Robinson. 


Notes of the Week. 

Berberis Thunbergi.— This is delightful 
when in flower, but it is in autumn that 
we seem to appreciate it to the full, when 
its foliage takes on its scarlet flame-like 
colouring. There are several forms of B. 
Thunbergi, and one called minor is good 
for the rock garden where room is a con¬ 
sideration.—Ess Aye. 

Aster sericeus.— This, in my opinion, is 
the most beautiful of all the Asters, if, 
indeed, it is a true Starwort. Its soft 
mauve flowers, with their twisted petals, 
are so informal, and its silvery foliage 
shows them off so well. It is rather im¬ 
patient of drought, and I nearly lost my 
only plant during the summer.—W. S. 
Rogers, Bideford . 

Autumn oolourlng.— A pretty bit of 
autumn colouring is afforded by a group 
of Neillia opulifolia, Rosa nitida, R. 
altaica, and the typical R. alplna. Of the 
four Rosa nitida gives the deepest colour¬ 
ing, and it looks well in front of a big 
bush of the Neillia. Its beauty and that 
of the other Roses is heightened by the 
hips, scarlet In It. nitida, deep crimson in 
It. alpina, and black in It. altaica.—S. 
Arnott. 

Pyracantha coccinoa. — Often seen 
trained to walls and occasionally planted 
in bold groups In the open, I have often 
been struck with the beauty of this. 
Never have I come across such a gorgeous 
mass of its coral-red fruits as is to be 9eeu 
on several large specimens over-topping the 
rock garden at Kew, proving its immense* 
value In the open as a shrub or even small 
tree. I have seen this shrub fruiting freely 
on walls in various places this year, but it. 
is unusual to meet with such good results 
as those referred to. Some of the speci¬ 
mens must Jbe^l2 feet high and as far 
through, and : th^ f wonder is that this valu¬ 
able Thorn is nots pa.jre often used in this 
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way, it being one of our best berry-bearing 
shrubs. It is a native of Southern Europe 
and Asia Minor, and was introduced as far 
back as 1G29.—E. M. 

An early fro8t.-r-What -may be termed 
the “ warning ” frost Was experienced here 
on the night of September 25th-20th. In 
the morning it was found that French 
Beans had been Cut down, Dahlias slightly 
effected, and the blooms of Sweet Peas 
badly hit. At Barca pie Gardens, ten miles 
distant, the effects of the frost were more 
noticeable. In addition to the subjects 
above mentioned, Begonias and Helio¬ 
tropes were ruined, while Pelargoniums 
suffered severely.— W. McG., Balmae, Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Casslnla fulvlda.— A touch of bright 
colouring in winter is afforded by a bush 
of Casslnla fulvida, better known by its 
old name Of Diplopappus chrysophyllus. 
It makes a neat bush, two, three, or four 
feet high. The white flowers are not of 
much account by themselves, the main at¬ 
traction of the plant lying in its slender 
golden stems and the pretty leaves, which 
are tinged with yellow. C. fulvida is 
fairly hardy, but I have known old plants 
to succumb to a severe winter, although 
younger ones might survive.—S. Arnott. 

$chlzo8tylle coccinea. — The Ixia-like 
blooms of the Kaffir Lily are very attrac¬ 
tive in the early days of October. My at¬ 
tention was drawn to a good display in a 
south border on the 2nd of the month, and 
this is rather earlier than the average date. 
S. coccinea is not, in my experience, at all 
fastidious, and succeeds well in any soil 
or exposure. It may be said, however, 
that in deep, rather moist, loamy soil the 
plants are more luxuriant and the spikes 
finer than is the case in warm, light soils. 
In the latter case, on the other hand, the 
period of blooming Is decidedly earlier.— 
W. McG. 

The Trout P.ear (Forelle).--Those who 
admire a highly-coloured Pear will find it 
in Forelle, a variety of medium size, bright 
red or crimson on the exposed side, white- 
fleshed, and of fairly good flavour. It 
must be admitted that its quality is vari¬ 
able and largely depends upon the season. 
In an unfavourable year it is of little use 
but for stewing—J refer, of course, to our 
northern climate. In a sunny season such 
as this was, during June, July, and 
August, Pear growers may have observed 
that the colour of Comte de Lamy was 
almost as brilliant as that of Forelle.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Zonal Pelargoniums at Glasgow.— 
Bright flowers are always acceptable in 
large city parks, especially as autumn 
begins to merge into winter and outdoor 
flowers grow scarce. In one of the houses 
at the Queen’s Park, Glasgow, a fine dis¬ 
play of Zonal Pelargoniums gives an air 
of brightness which is appreciated before 
the Chrysanthemum exhibition in the same 
park comes on. These Zona Is are selected 
from the best and freest-flowering varie¬ 
ties. All colours are represented and will 
give a fine show for a long time, although 
the fog fiend sometimes lessens their 
brightness for a time.—A Visitor. 

Colohicum 8 ped 08 um rubrum magnt- 
fioum. —This is by far the most richly- 
coloured' of the C. speciosum or other 
forms. It came originally to this neigh¬ 
bourhood from the late Mr. John Wood, 
of Kirkstall, Leeds, who distributed it to 
members of his Plant Club. It has all the 
good qualities of the other forms of Col- 
cliicum speciosum, but Is even deeper in 
its ruby colouring than C. speciosum 
rubrum. All over the segments and tube, 
inskle and outside, it is of a deep ruby. 
Some folk, indeed,/tlrtak it too <Jark, but 
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that is a matter of taste. Its colouring Is, 
however, so deep that it stands out dis¬ 
tinct among several other varieties. It 
does not seem to Increase so rapidly as 
some forms.— S. Arnott. 

RhjJS Ofbeckl.— This member of the 
Sumach family is very attractive at this 
date (October 5th), its large deep orange- 
coloured leaves showing to great advantage 
under the brilliant sunshine of the post 
few days. The specimen referred to la a 
small tree of about 14 feet high with a 
similar spread. It is one of the hand¬ 
somest Sumachs when in bloom, and if cut 
down annually, such as is often done with 
the beautiful R. glabra var. laciniata, the 
trouble is well repaid by the production of - 
much larger leaves from the vigorous 
young growths.-—E. M. 

Chrysanthemum segetum. — The' Com 
Marigold is one of the most reliable of 
annuals, and when individual plants are 
given plenty of space they make handsome 
and free-flowering examples. There are, 
of course, many choicer annuals, but there 
are few which give such a wealth of bloom 
for cutting. No doubt the plant is, at 
times, inclined to be rather a pest, owing 
to the freedom with which self-sown seed¬ 
lings are produced, but those who wish to 
have a fine show of yellow flowers with 
but little trouble or expense have a good 
word for the Corn Marigold.— Kirk. 

Aloysla cltrlodora.— in favoured dis¬ 
tricts the Lemon-scented Verbena is almost 
hardy, and will come through the winter 
with but slight protection from frost. 
Even in such districts, however, it is well 
to lift a few plants and pot them up in 
order that If the winter be exceptionally 
severe the stock may not be lost. On lift¬ 
ing, trim the roots slightly and use pots 
commensurate with the size of the balls. 
In a general way these may be C inches or 
7 inches in diameter. Stand in a shady 
place, giving sufficient water, until the 
plants recover from the check. Most 
likely the foliage will drop, but this 
matters but little, and before placing the 
plants in a cold frame or in an unheated 
house the shoots may be cut back fairly 
hard. A look through now and then 
during the winter with a view to supply¬ 
ing sufficient moisture sums up their re¬ 
quirements until spring, when the plants 
may be placed in a brisk heat to forward 
the production of cuttings.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Campanula Zoy$l.— Nothing in the whole 
race of the Bell-flowers appeals to me 
more strongly than a well-flowered tuft of 
this. rare and very distinct species. It 
ought to be said of it too, that It is some¬ 
what difficult to grow, though it would be 
truer to say that slugs attack it so per¬ 
sistently that growth and flowering are 
well nigh impossible. With the slug pest 
absent it Is, however, quite an easy plant 
to grow and very free blooming. Though 
a native, even if local and rare, of cal¬ 
careous rocks and clefts in the Eastern 
Alps, it submits readily to cultivation in 
sandy loam and leaf soil, and flowers with 
considerable freedom. Strong points in 
connection are the cluster of sturdy 3-inch 
high stems which issue from quite small 
rosettes of the miniature olive green 
spatkuiate leaves and the little crowd of 
silver blue flowers that adorns them. The 
form of the latter, slightly pendent, high¬ 
shouldered at first, then tapering, with , 
distinctly contracted mouth and whitish ; 
beard internally, have no parallel in the 
race, few sjiecies being more prized by the 
cultivator. Add to these good attributes 
its late flowering and gem-like character 
and but a crude idea of one of the most 
fascinating alpines is revealed.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 


THE KITCHEH GffiJDEH. 

On Tomatoes. 

At this season ' Tomatoes are to some 
people an all-engrossing matter in the 
garden. The outdoor plants put in three 
or four months ago, w ith so much hopeful 
expectation, have not all repaid the con¬ 
stant devotion lavished on them. Some 
have done well, others have not given even 
a meagre return for the garden space 
.allotted to them. The chances for these 
outdoor Tomatoes are over, so far as 1919 
goes. The nights have become perilously 
void, and "although some persons may 
choose to risk leaving them longer in the 
open, others decree it wiser to harvest 
them all, Tlpe and unripe, large and small, 
either to finish off ripening indoors or to 
preserve as green Tomato chutney, for 
which such excellent recipes abound now¬ 
adays. 

The ripening is an easy matter. A shelf 
in a warm kitchen, provided there is cot 
much steam about, a sunny window, or a 
dark cupboard will all answer. Some 
persons wrap the fruit up separately in 
brown paper and then shut up. Some of 
the sweetest Tomatoes I ever tasted were 
ripened in a dark cupboard under the 
stairs—a somewhat slow but sure method. 

For the greenhouse Tomato the season 
Is not yet over. There is controversy 
among gardeners as to whether the flavour 
of a Tomato is spoilt by its being gathered 
before it Is fully ripe. "Many hold that 
there is absolutely no difference in the 
flavour of fruit ripened on and off the 
plant, and fruit should be gathered when 
It begins to change colour. There is 
much to be said In favour of the plant 
being relieved of the fully grown, if not 
quite ripe, fruit as soon as- possible. Our, 
present-day Tomato plauts are so prolific 
that with successful. growers the plant 
often looks to be built up entirely of fruit, 
piled layer ui>on layer. It stands to 
reason that the removal of the mature 
fruit must tend to improve the develop¬ 
ment of the immature. 

It is also important that those plants 
bearing trusses with from thirty to forty 
Tomatoes set on each truss be constantly 
fed. Two or three times a week such 
plants should be freely watered with weak 
liquid manure. This is essential If you 
wish these crowded plants to produce 
Tomatoes of uniformly respectable size. 
This is taking It for granted that a IF side 
growths have been rigidly nipped off. As 
the cooler weather approaches, and so few 
of us will be heating our greenhouses this 
year, the final ripening of Tomatoes may 
become a more lengthy process. Person¬ 
ally, I believe a great point is to keep 
each individual Tomato from getting 
chilled. Then, again, the Tomato-house 
requires careful ventilation at this time 
of year. We must try and conserve the 
heat of the daytime to counteract the 
chilly nights. As early as three o’clock 
in the afternoon close up the house. 
Bottle-up the heat, as the saying Is. Later, 
if necessary, you may ventilate in modera¬ 
tion. We must boar In mind Tomatoes 
need as much air as we can safely let 
them have. G. Robinson. 

Ennismore, Marlotr, Bucks. 


Celeriac should he given every encourage¬ 
ment to grow to a large size ready for 
lifting at no distant date. It is scarcely 
possible to give this vegetable too much 
water, and manure in some foam should bo 
given liberally. Keep the surface stirred 
with the Dutch jtacfp.—^ ( W. G. 
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IflDOO fr Pb flflTS. 
Streptocarpi. 


Streptocari’i are as easy to grow as the 
commonest of greenhouse plants, and there 
are few plants that give such a splendid 
return for the little trouble spent over 
them. They flower continuously from May 
to September, and even later, in unheated 
greenhouses without giving the trouble of 
raising successional batches, and the deli¬ 
cate colouring and quaint tracery in their 
flowers are a continual source of pleasure 
to all who see them. I like best of all the 
white grounds with blue or purple pencil- 
lings, but there are also many delicate seif 
shades of heliotrope and light or dark 
purple that are very beautiful. One pecu¬ 
liarity I find- is that it is the lightest 
flowers that are borne on the tallest and 
finest scapes, and it is not uncommon to bo 


mould, freely mixed with sand, on the sur¬ 
face, and placed in a shady corner away 
from draught in a cool or temperate house, 
the seedlings come up quickly. They 
should never be allowed to get dry, and the 
seed-pot should be covered with a sheet of 
glass from which condensed moisture 
should be wiped daily. Damping off is 
more frequently the result of dryness be¬ 
low than of anything else. When the 
seedlings get big enough to handle they arc 
pricked off into pan6 filled with equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, and removed to a 
frame containing a spent hot-bed, where 
they are kept shaded all summer. A few 
of the strongest plants are potted off into 
3-inch i>ots during the early autumn, but 
the majority are left in the pans all winter 


the greenhouse path, the flowers also 
coming in well for cutting and saving those 
on the plants that are being grown in pots. 

The only insects which trouble Strepto¬ 
carpi are green-fly, white-fly, and mealy¬ 
bug; the two former may be easily dealt 
with by vaporising with nicotine, but the 
latter, if allowed to establish itself, will 
surely kill the plants, as there are no 
successful means of getting rid of it from 
plants with woolly leaves and a close- 
growing habit. Given cool treatment 
throughout, however, mealy-bug should 
not get a footing; the danger arises 
through raising the seedlings in a hothouse 
among other plants infested with the pest. 

A. G. 


Late-struck Fuchsias.— Fuchsias that 
were struck late in spring will now be 
coining into bloom. One sees the advan¬ 
tage of growing them on In pots with a 
view to later blooming, as they are now 
just beginning to show to the l>est advan 
tage, and take the place of those which 



A good type of Streptocarpus, 


able to cut scapes of the white grounds at 
least 10 inches high and with as many as 
twelve flowers and buds on a scape. The 
red and rose-coloured flowers are not so 
generally satisfactory, though they contain 
some beautiful varieties, but the percent¬ 
age of plants which has to be discarded 
for poor colour or dwarfness of habit is 
higher among those shades than among the 
white and purple forms. Raisers are still 
busy among the Streptocarpi, and we may 
look for plants of faultless habit combined 
with tall, free-flowering scapes. As a cut 
flower used w T ith delicate greenery they are 
delightful, and there are but few things 
more lasting, which is a great considera¬ 
tion to those who have much of this work 
to do. 

Cultivation. —I prefer to sow- in a cool- 
house late in spring rather than in heat 
earlier in the year, for the latter method 
gives more trouble and more risk of losing 
the tiny plants in the early stages. Sown 
in carefully-prepared seed-pots ,with an 
Inch or .^o ot fln^y-slijte^ la™ I pi leaf- 


and kept in a house that has a minimum 
temperature of 40 dego., keeping them 
fairly dry at the root till March, when 
they are potted into their flowering pots. 
The soil for this shift is similar to that 
recommended above, except that about one- 
quarter its bulk of finely-broken and well- 
decayed cow-manure is added. After 
lotting, water must be given in gradually 
increasing quantities, but at no time must 
the soil be allowed to get sodden. I never 
think Streptocarpi look well or do well 
when mixed with other flowering plants, 
though they do both when grown amongst 
Ferns. The requisite conditions for the 
well-doing of the plants are a cool, moist 
bottom, freedom from draught, and plenty 
of light without direct sunshine; In fact, 
the conditions which suit our Maidenhair 
and other delicate Ferns will answer for 
the Streptocarpi. By fixing on edge two 
4-inch boards at 4 inches apart and filling 
in the intervening space with peat and 
loam and planting therein some Strepto¬ 
carpi a beautiful edging may be made to 


have well-nigh finished flowering. With 
the merest warmth at night in the green¬ 
house these Fuchsias will continue to 
bloom, particularly if they are helped now 
and again with a little stimulant, and 
then when their resting time comes the 
treatment is simple, just to keep them in 
a cool room or shed for the winter away 
from frost until they show signs of new 
growth in spring.— Townsman. 

Aphelandra chamlssoniana.— First dis¬ 
tributed in 1SS1 under the name of A. 
punctata, this Aphelandra is still far from 
common. It is of erect growth, the sturdy 
stem being clothed with oppositely- 
arranged leaves of a dark green tint, the 
midrib and principal veins marked with 
white. The flowers, which are borne in a 
terminal cone-shaped head, are sub tended 
by large, deeply-serrated bracts, in colour 
deep chrome-yellow shaded with green. 
Individually the blossoms are curved in 
shape, each about 1J inches long and of a 
somewhat lighter tint of yellow than the 
brnete.—K. RHWU 3l frem 
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The Cape Pelargoniums. 

Considering the various ways in which 
sweet-scented Pelargoniums can be used, 
the wonder is that they are not niorc 
grown. Whether for mixing with cut 
blooms in glasses when cut, or associated 
with such flowering plants as Carnations 
or bulbs grown for winter decoration, or 
during the summer months as bedding 
plants for toning down some of the gaudy 
colours so prevalent in flower gardens, or 
for wreaths or buttonholes, what so useful 
or appropriate? There are also such a 
variety of shades and diversity of form in 
their foliage that the most critical will find 
among them something to please. The 
scent of the foliage, too, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of some of the quercifolium 
forms, is very agreeable, and in the case 
of many of them most enjoyable and re¬ 
freshing. True, they have not such gaudy 
flowers as the Zonal Pelargoniums, but, 
considering that they are of most use as 
line-foliaged plants, this- is rather an ad¬ 
vantage than otherwise, as the colour of 
the flowers is not sufficiently prominent to 
clash with that of those they may be mixed 
with. Each variety hns a beauty of its 
own, and when a good collection is seen in 
flower at the same time it is most interest¬ 
ing. Regarding their 
Cultivation, no great amount of 6kill 
is needed. Some of the varieties are 
rather difficult to increase, but the gener¬ 
ality of them are easily struck from cut¬ 
tings; in fact, the strong-growing varieties 
can be increased if treated in the same 
way as Pelargonium cuttings when taken 
ofT in the autumn. For the variegated 
varieties and some of the finer sorts a 
little extra trouble is needed. The cut¬ 
tings should be inserted in small pots filled 
with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Any corner in a cool, airy, but not 
draughty pit will suit the cuttings until 
they have rooted. Shade from bright sun¬ 
shine at first, and give an occasional 
sprinkling overhead, but on no account 
allow the soil to become soddened. After 
the cuttings are rooted, the usual shifting 
on is necessary, using the same kind of 
compost as that in which the cuttings were 
inserted, only coarser. If the plants arc 
required for winter work they can be 
grown out of doors during the summer. 
Take care that the plants are not allowed 
to suffer from want of water, or that they 
become root-bound. Pinch them or allow 
them to grow according as tall or bushy 
plants are required. By the end of Sep¬ 
tember or early in October they should be 
shifted into their flowering pots, which 
vary according to the growth of the varie¬ 
ties, some of the dwarfer sorts, such as 
deutieulatum, Wnrdie Seedling, Lady Ply¬ 
mouth, quercifolium coccineum, radula, 
Little Gem, etc., are of most use for front 
rows, and should, therefore, be kept in 
smaller pots, while P. viseosissimum and 
other taller-growing sorts can be put Into 
8-inch pots or smaller, according to the size 
of the plants. After the plants have filled 
the pots with roots, weak manure-water 
will assist them. They should be housed 
by the middle of October, and placed where 
they can have a good circulation of air, 
also ns near the glass as possible. Under 
such conditions, and with ordinary atten¬ 
tion to watering, they will make a sturdy 
growth throughout the winter, aud will 
come into flower early in spring. A cool, 
airy atmosphere (say, between 45 degs. and 
50 degs.) Is Indispensable if a healthy 
growth is to be maintained. After the 
plants have served their purpose during 
the winter in the greenhouse they can be 
planted out in May in a mixed border, and 
the foliage cut for mixing with other 
flowers through tho-summer. i T. 


Streptosolen Jamesoni. 

This handsome •greenhouse plant deserves 
to be more widely known than it is at the 
present time. It Is very free-flowering, 
and, on first opening, the blooms are of a 
pale colour, changing to a bright orange as 
they get older. Cuttings should be taken 
in March to obtain good-sized plants in 
8-inch pots for winter flowering; for 
smaller pots April is early enough to 
propagate. Well-drained pots should be 
filled with some light sandy soil, pressed 
firm with the fingers, with a layer of sand 
on the top. Several cuttings should be put 
in around the sides of the pots, making 
them firm with the dibber, and watering 
gently with a fine-rose can to settle the 
soil. If given a temperature of 65 degs., 
and kept close, they will soon root, when 
the plants should be gradually inured to 
light and air, putting them into 60-sized 
pots before they become root-bound. As 
soon a8 these are filled with roots they 
should be shifted into a larger size, con¬ 
taining a compost of loam and well-decayed 
manure. Very little drainage will be re¬ 
quired for the flowering-pots, as the plants 
are thirsty subjects, and require abundance 
of water through the growing season. 
They do well grown outside through the 
summer with the pots plunged in ashes to 
keep the roots cool and moist. They are 
gross feeders, and, when well rooted, 
should be given manure-water each time. 
At the beginning of September they must 
be placed in a warm greenhouse, where 
the brilliant umbels of flowers will open, 
and keep up a succession through the dull 
days of winter. If large plants are re¬ 
quired, they should be pruned in the spring, 
placing them in larger pots when they have I 
made about an inch of young growth. 
Syringing should be resorted to both morn¬ 
ing and evening to ward off insect pests. 
For planting out In the sub-tropical garden 
they, the old cut-back plants, are very use¬ 
ful, making a fine display, if encouraged 
in* pots through the early part of the year, 
and properly hardened off before planting 
out in June. A. G. 


Rhododendron fragrantisslmum. — This 
beautiful Rhododendron is the result of 
Intercrossing R. Edgworthl and R. cilia- 
tum. I believe, according to the laws of 
priority, the correct name is Princess 
Alice, although It is often seen under the 
name given above. The flowers are nearly 
as large as those of R. Edgworthl. They 
are slightly tinted in the bud, but pure 
white when fully expanded, while they 
possess a delightful fragrance.. It is a 
beautiful greenhouse plant, and at Castle- 
ford, Chepstow, the residence of Mr. W. R. 
Lysaght, a plant 5 feet high and 4 feet in 
diameter was a mass of bloom during the 
Inst weeks of April and early May. 
Directly the blooms are past, the plant is 
placed in a warm, moist house to make Its 
season’s growth, and after being hardened 
off it enjoys a period in the open air. At 
other seasons a cool greenhouse is suffi¬ 
cient. Large pot9 are not required, and 
frequent disturbance at the root Is not ad¬ 
visable, but care must be exercised to pre¬ 
vent the roots becoming dry.—T. W. B. 

Strobllanthes Dyerianus.— 1 This old stove 
plant is not without value, more especially 
in a young state and when it can be 
afforded plenty of heat and moisture. It 
is not. specially striking, however, and one 
wonders why a large bank of it finds room 
in the stove at Glasgow Botanic Gardens. 
There are many more attractive plants 
which are quite as easily grown and which 
arc of more general interest. S. Dyerianus 
is very liable to be affected by thrips and 
red spider if there is not sufficient moisture 
in the atmosphere.—W. McG. 
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Aspidistras. 

The prices quoted weekly for nice little 
specimens of this interesting and long- 
suffering room plant, largely in excess of 
what they were in pre-war times, coupled 
with many anxious queries to the Editor 
as to causes leading to a bad condition of 
the plants, would seem to indicate that 
there is a considerable shortage in both 
the green and variegated forms, and also 
that there is a limit to the endurance of 
even this easily-grown plant. It must be 
remembered that, although it will bear 
with impunity as much or more rough 
treatment aud neglect than any other 
plant, there Is a limit to its endurance, 
and the time conics when the result of 
such treatment is very apparent in the 
foliage. \Y’he re the plants have to tie kept 
continuously in a living-room a great point 
in the culture, besides careful attention to 
watering, is to keep the foliage scrupu¬ 
lously clean by occasional sponging, or, 
better still, by standing the plants outside 
for a time during a steady light rain. 
After the leaves are thoroughly wet, pass¬ 
ing the sponge over them will remove all 
impurities. 

Although the plants may remain in the 
same pot9 for a very long time there comes 
a time when a shift is beneficial, and this 
is generally Indicated by a slight discolora¬ 
tion of some of the leaves. In all cases 
where the culture of the plants is confined 
to the living-room and outside, this re¬ 
potting should take the form of a shift 
into a slightly larger pot and no attempt to 
spilt up the plants. This latter is only 
admissible where facilities are available 
for growing the pieces along in warmth 
for a time until they are well established 
in tlieir new quarters. Attempts to grow 
split-up pieces in the atmosphere of a 
living-room very often pud in failure. This 
applies more especially to the variegated 
form, which is less vigorous in growth 
than the type. In connection with the re¬ 
potting above mentioned it may be well to 
give the reminder that as only a small 
shift Is advisable and there is, con¬ 
sequently, little space between the ball and 
the new pot, care should be taken that the 
soil is thoroughly and evenly rammed into 
position. E. B, S. 

Hardwick. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hippeastrum retlculatum. — Introduced 
from Brazil in 1677, this must be regarded 
as the oldest member of the genus. It was 
at first known as Amaryllis reticulata, 
which name is still very generally applied 
to It. The flowers, which are borne several 
on a scape, are of an ivory-white or pale 
blush colour, overspread with reddish 
reticulations. Though such an old plant 
in gardens, this Hippeastrum is seldom 
met with. The probable reason of this is 
that it is often rather shy in flowering, 
and, besides this, the blossoms are small 
compared with those of the garden varie¬ 
ties of to-day. The fofm usually met with 
has an ivory-white band down the midrib 
of each leaf. In Nicholson’s “ Dictionary 
of Gardening” this is regarded as the 
typical kind, but in the last Kew Hand 
List of Tender Monocotyledons the names 
of H. reticulatum and its variety striati- 
folium are given. Judging by this, the 
form with a white stripe is the variety 
striatlfollum. A desirable feature of this 
Hippeastrum is that, unlike most of the 
species and garden varieties, the blossoms 
are produced during the autumn. As it 
continues to grow throughout the winter it 
must not be dried off at that season. 
During the latter part of the 70’s and in 
the 80’s of the last century several hybrids 
were raised between Hippeastrum reticu- 
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bulbs a very small quantity of moisture 
will suffice. If space is available allow 
the conns to remain In the pots, and a 
temperature of 60 degs. Fahr. should be 
kept up. To bring them through the. 
winter safely a low temperature must be 
avoided, neither must they be kept wet or 
excessively dry at the base.—W. B. 


HOOIH AND WINDOW. 

Cosmos bipinnatus. 

The weakest point of this for English gar¬ 
dens is that its natural season of flowering 
(October) is too late, and it is only after a 
hot summer that it lias a chance of bloom¬ 
ing before being destroyed by frost. It has 
been recommended to sow in February in 
slight heat, to transplant to a frame when 
2 inches high, and to plant out in April in 
a sunny place. The white variety is the 
best. The flowers are valuable for cut¬ 
ting, lasting well in water. Its delicate 
Nigella-like foliage and its large and 
shapely single flowers render it a favourite. 
Care should, however, be taken that it is 
not afforded too deep and rich a root-run, 
or it will grow to too great a height and 
will be proportionately later in coming 
into bloom. Where seed is sown in the 
open in deep, rich soil plants often exceed 
a height of G feet and fail to bloom before 
November. Treated in this manner the 
Cosmos is, naturally, valueless for garden 
decoration, whereas if good-sized seedlings 
are planted out at the end of May the 
plants, as a rule, flower before severe 
weather comes. F. 

-This showy and useful annual was 

at one time little grown, as its lull, not to 
say unwieldy, habit, combined with its 
lateness of flowering, prevented many 
from growing it. Of recent years great 
improvements have been made in the 
strains of Cosmos, and it is now possible 
to have neat plants, 18 inches in height, in 
full bloom during July. It is a good plan 
to sow the seeds in gentle heat during late 
March, and to prick the goedlingvS off into 
a cold-frame as soon as possible. The 
flowers when cut last for some days. 

[We have now, in a suburban garden, 
some plants about 2 feet high, from which 
we have been gathering flowers for the 
house for several w r eeks, while, growing 
among them, are one or two plants that 
have reached a height of 4 feet on which 
there has not been a single bloom.—En.] 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

The feathery Starworts for cutting.— 

The time of special flowers for vases has 
arrived with the advent of some of the 
best of the Starworts. Other flowers are, 
doubtless, equally good, and some appeal 
more strongly to certain tastes, as Roses, 
Daffodils, single Pyretlirums, Coreopsis, 
Chrysanthemums, and the like, and notably 
Orchids, but where an exceptionally light 
arrangement is required no better result 
can be obtained than from Starworts. 
There are few of the newer varieties that 
are not acceptable for the purpose, but the 
lightest are the different forms of A. 
Coombe Fishacre, A. cordifollus, A. gracil- 
lirnus, A. vimineus, and A. Tradescantl. A 
great point in favour of these Starworts is 
their adaptability to either large or small 
vases, the varying heights enabling the 
shoots to be cut of different lengths. If it 
is likely that considerable quantities of 
them will be required for cutting it is ad¬ 
visable to have a planting on some spare 
border whence the necessary material 
can be obtained without interfering with 
the display on the principal borders.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Original from 
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latum and some of the garden varieties. 
The first I remember was O’Brieni, raised 
by Mr. O’Brien when with Messrs. Hender¬ 
son, of St. John’s Wood. Then came Mrs. 
'Garfield, from Mr. B. S. Williams’ nursery 
at Holloway, and after that Autumn 
Beauty, from Messrs. Veitch. It is ques¬ 
tionable if any of these are now in cultiva¬ 
tion.—W. T. 

Solanum capsicastrum.— One of the 

easiest of berry-bearing shrubs for pot cul¬ 
ture is Solanum capsicastrum, but I do not 
think it,is so popular as it was thirty years 
ago. The markets are a fair indication of 
the popularity of any plant, and where one 
used to see it in the autumn offered for 
sale along with Primulas, it is the excep¬ 
tion to meet with the red and green berried 
plants now*. Winter Cherries, as they are 
sometimes called, do not involve a deal of 
trouble in raising them from the seedling 
to the fruiting stage, and those who have 


results. The end of September ought to 
find the plants in the greenhouse, where 
air should be admitted freely and anything 
like a stuffy atmosphere avoided. Over¬ 
dryness sometimes brings about red spider, 
and heat beyond the temperate stage will 
often cause the green berries to drop be¬ 
fore they have reached their final colour¬ 
ing of brilliant red.— Townsman. 

Stigmaphyllon' ciliatum.— In the days 
when nurseries were, to a great extent, de¬ 
voted to a general collection of plants, this 
Stigmaphyllon, from Brazil, and known 
popularly as the Golden Vine, was one of 
the stock plants. For its successful cul¬ 
ture the temperature of a stove or inter¬ 
mediate house is necessary. It Is a free- 
growing climber, whose leaves are some¬ 
what heart-shaped and smooth, except at 
the edges, where they are hairy. The 
flowers, which are usually borne five or 
six in a cluster, are each about a couple of 


Flowers of Cosmos bipinnatus in a vase . 


greenhouses in which they raise half-hardy 
annuals in spring can be successful with 
Solanums. Seed should be sown in heat in 
February in a compost of fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, pricking the young 
seedlings off into pans when they are 
ready, and finally potting them into G-inch 
pots, keeping them in the greenhouse and 
encouraging growth until this stage Is 
reached, afterwards giving them summer 
quarters in a cold frame where each plant 
is allowed sufficient room to develop. It is 
wise, too, to ensure enough moisture at the 
roots particularly at and during the bloom¬ 
ing styige, by providing ashes, cocoa-fibre, 
or similar material in which the pots may 
be partly plunged. A good many losses of 
flowers, and obviously berries, are caused 
through a too dry state. Old plants can 
be cut back in April and May and re¬ 
potted, but I am of opinion that younger 
plant-s possessing ntorfe vitality gite better 
Digitized by tjQ QlC 


inches across and of a clear yellow colour. 
A vigorous plant of this Stigmaphyllon 
will soon cover a considerable space, and 
produce Its showy flowers throughout the 
latter part of the summer and well on into 
the autumn. It can be readily increased 
from cuttings, and will thrive in ordinary 
potting compost. If the atmosphere is too 
dry, red spider is apt to attack the foliage. 
—W. T. 

Seedling Gloxinias.— Seeds sown last 
March have produced a quantity of plants 
which are now flowering freely. Many 
make the mistake of drying the seedlings 
off too early in the season. If kept sup¬ 
plied with w T ater they will retain their 
foliage for some weeks, and the bulbs will, 
in consequence, increase in size, therefore 
do not hasten the resting period. When 
the foliage eventually begins to die down 
reduce the water supply gradually, and 
when it will readily come away from the 
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On Visiting Gardens. 


I was visiting a very large and well-kept 
garden on the afternoon of Old Michaelmas 
Day, and was greatly impressed by some 
of its most distinctive features* One 
would not purposely choose a date so late 
in the year if he wished to see a garden at 
anything like its best, but on this occasion 
—perhaps because of the favourable 
weather—I was more than satisfied with 
what I saw. 

It is a very profitable as well as a very 
pleasant entertainment to be shown round 
a garden, especially if it be a very large 
garden and your conductor can talk real 
gardening. The opportunity is one to be 
seized upon with avidity for the picking 
up of new ideas and the disciplinary ex¬ 
perience of finding out that “other men’s 
minds ’’are, to say the least, equal to your 
own, and that in some things they can 
show results which outclass yours. A gar¬ 
dener may stay in his own garden so long 
that he thinks there is no other garden in 
the world, but some day he finds himself 
in a better, and, if he is a sensible man, 
as, of course, he is, he at once devotes 
himself to a course of introspection. It 
may be that in so doing he detracts some¬ 
thing from his self-esteem, and it may also 
just as well be that, in so doing, he is not. 
just to himself. - It is probably no fault of 
his that he cannot produce in his own gar¬ 
den those effects lie admires In another 
garden, because it is at least equal chances 
that his garden does not adapt itself to 
those peculiar effects. It is also- equally 
probable that when the other gardener 
pays a return visit he, too, will feel exactly 
the same, and see some features he would 
like to emulate. The fact is, there are no 
two gardens alike. 

What suggests Itself in the one does not 
suggest itself in the other. For example, 
my special garden is almost flat and is 
dry; the garden I went to on Old Michael¬ 
mas Day is very hilly and lias an abun¬ 
dance of water, which, being conducted 
from the adjacent high ground, supplies 
three or four lakes and a miniature river. 
Now, most naturally, in such a garden the 
rugged character of the ground and the 
abundance of water would be brought into 
the scheme and become its leading fea¬ 
tures, producing a varied, a wilder, and a 
more impressive effect than I could ever 
hope to imitate in my tamer and drier gar¬ 
den. And so I am satisfied that no com- 
imrison could be made between the two, 
and soothe myself with the thought that 
probably the best was being made of both 
gardens. 

Favoured by the ruggedness of the 
giouud. Palms, Tree Fern9, and other sub¬ 
tropical plants stand the winter, and 
Bamboos grow luxuriantly, all of which 
are denied me. The greatest impressions 
made were those made by the water gar¬ 
den, the Bamboos, and the Hydrangeas. 

I have never seen so many of the latter 
grouped together anjrWhere, and tile effect 
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of them against the dark background of 
the rocks and trees, and along the margins 
of the lakes was one I am not likely to 
forget. They were like nothing so much 
as masses of pink Rhododendrons in early 
summer, for they thrive most remarkably 
in the moisture and the shelter, the sur¬ 
rounding gloom throwing them into bold 
relief. Many of the Bamboos had thrown 
up canes over 32 feet in height, and of 
these there were about a dozen varieties. 
Moisture and shelter appear to be their 
chief needs, and here they hnve both. 
Great Pampas Grasses throwing up many 
feathery spikes were very appropriately 
chosen to give lightness and elegance to 
what might, without them, appear some¬ 
what heavy, and as I moved among them 
the finishing touch was added by a bril¬ 
liant kingfisher darting and turning about 
over the face of the water. 

Being autumn, and a very fine autumn 
at that, the beauty of the whole picture 
was accentuated by the brilliant foliage of 
the Acers, the variegated Dogwood, aud 
many other shrubs and trees. There were 
a fiery-leaved scarlet Oak of quite re¬ 
sectable dimensions, a giant copper 
Beech, Chestnuts, and Walnuts. It was a 
great garden, consummately planned, in¬ 
telligently cared for, and successful. One 
admires the Art that conceived it and the 
skill that created it, yet it is the same Art 
we follow in our humbler way, and the 
skill that directs and maintains it is the 
same that we need in our less ambitious 
spheres. Sometimes it demands as much 
of this said skill to paint a small picture 
as to paint a large one, and Art itself 
cannot be measured by any tape. But this, 
at least, may be said, the result of visit¬ 
ing a large well-kept garden is to create a 
spirit of emulation, to stir up enthusiasm, 
to inculcate new thoughts-and new ideas, 
all of which must in due course reveal 
themselves iu one’s own efforts. I have 
heard some say that it makes them dis¬ 
satisfied, and that they go and underrate 
their own gardens because, by comparison, 
they are so j)oor. But this Is a wrong 
deduction. Be dissatisfied by all means, 
be discontented if you please, but instead 
of being knocked down and out by them, 
dissatisfaction and discontentment should 
only stir us up to greater endeavours and 
create in us an ambition to excel. 

As a rule, our gardens, be they large or 
small, give plenty of scope for working out 
new and larger ideas than we have ac¬ 
customed ourselves to. There never was 
a garden yet which could not, in some 
feature or other, be improved, and, Indeed, 
the larger the garden the more room is 
there for Improvements. It is ours to 
make the very best with whatever material 
we have, not stereotyping any particular 
feature, but working out a leading idea 
every year. It Is a pleasant and profitable 
occupation during the long nights to 
originate something and to get the details 


worked out against the time when actual 
operations can be carried out and the idea 
materia Used. By indulging in this, more 
pleasure is got out of the garden than by 
following out any particular routine. A 
stereotyped garden palls on one, but a real 
live mini at the helm can steer a course 
leading to something actually new and, 
therefore, desirable. F. J. F. 


CHRYSfl5TflElM|«S. 


j The Masse Type of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

While in no way disparaging the many 
excellent aorta which are now obtainable, 

I have relied entirely, for a considerable 
number of years, on the Masse family. 
Th? time of blooming of this valuable class 
is neither too early nor too late. Of course, 
many good Chrysanthemums may be had 
in bloom in mid-August; still, there are 
many who think—not altogether without 
reason—that these flowers are, i>erhai)s, 
just a little out of place so early in the 
season. On the other hand there are 
varieties so late in character that, unless 
they are lifted and brought on under 
glass, their full beauty Is never attained 
save in very exceptional seasons. The 
members of the Masse family bloom just 
when Chrysanthemums begin to be desir-. 
able—that is, from the middle to the end 
of September, according to the weather 
conditions. The second requirement of 
uniformity in height is also in favour of 
this section, while the blooms, under good 
cultivation, are of superior size and 
quality. In addition, thefe is also to be 
had a good range of colours, so that, for 
a general utility plant, this family is 
worthy of attention. Marie Masse, the 
original variety, is too well known to need 
more than a passing reference. White 
Masse is a good sterling variety, while 
Ralph Curtis gives a pleasing shade of 
cream-colour. Perhaps the best of the 
type is Horace Martin, a variety which, in 
the estimation of many, is second to noue 
as an intense and vivid yellow. Crimson 
Masse Is also a showy and distinct variety, 
hut “ crimson ” Is rather a misnomer, and 
somewhat misleading, as the colour might 
be better described as a warm chestnut. 
Grown in large quantities, these Chrysan¬ 
themums are very striking and handsome, 
and, lasting as they do over a long period, 
their value is great, whether gs decorative 
plants for the garden or as producers of 
blooms for cutting. The height of these 
Chrysanthemums under good conditions is 
about 3 feot, and they are of a bushy 
habit, requiring but little attention in the 
way of tying. 


Single Chrysanthemums.— A good many 
readers of Gardening will, I venture to 
say, recollect when single-flowered sorts 
were far from being regarded as popular. 
Size of bloom was once the chief point 
which governed. Happily, to-day one may 
say that it is sense which prompts many 
to cultivate them, aud this has been 
brought about owing to their adaptability 
for home decoration, both for cutting and 
for pot culture. This regard, if I may so 
term it, applies not only to those who grow 
the mid-sea9on and later-blooming sorts for 
the greenhouse, but also for outdoor work, 
and to-day, among the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, it Is pleasing to notice 
here and there that their good qualities are 
becoming recognised more every year. It 
is a long while since that white variety 
Mensa was first Introduced, but it is grand 
for sprays when disbudded, and still has 
many adherentft-^ToWksirAN. 
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TREES HDD SHRUBS. 


The Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica). 


This is one of tlie most charming and most 
useful of early-flowering shrubs, for before 
the year is many weeks old st ray blossoms 


of colour is noticeable, a rich deep red 
being prevalent. In southern gardens, 
however, it is often grown ns a bush in 


strii>ed flowers. It is doubtful whether 
any, however, are quite so beautiful as 
those with bright red blossoms. 

-Of all the medium-sized shrubs ever 

brought to our country this is the most 
precious, hardy, and beautiful. The wild 
or original form deserves all these terms, 
but when we t^hink that this type has 
broken into a number of beautiful colours, 
with scarcely a bad one among them, and 



Cydonia japonica var, nivalis . 


Are often to be found, while the rich red of 
many of the forms is a welcome break 
amongst the prevailing yellows and whites 
of the flowers of late March and early 
April, a period when it is often in full 
Bloom. In northern gardens it is usually 
grown against walks, and in some villages 
almost every cottage is adorned with it, the 


plants apparently haying all been deriv< 
from jtlie same jStom, fqi^iti’c^Jrigfcth 


erived 
ion 


the open ground, and a considerable varia¬ 
tion may be found in the colour of the 
flowers. In addition to being grown as a 
wall plant and a bush, it is sometimes seen 
as an informal hedge with excellent re¬ 
sults. By being clipped over after bloom¬ 
ing, and then left to its own devices, It 
usually produces a profusion of flowers. 
Amongst the different varieties are found 
white, rose, pink, scarlet, deep red, and 


varying from rose to salmon-pink and 
creamy-white, it is difficult to over esti¬ 
mate its value. It is hardy as a Crab and 
thrives almost anywhere, but flowers best 
on warm soils. It is often trained on 
walls, which is by no means necessary In 
the south, so that people do not see its full 
natural grace, except, perhaps, on a neg¬ 
lected house or cottage, growing away from 
the wall. In wtmn; gbd>tfc soils it is best to 
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make a group of it on a sunny bank. All 
■tln^sc beautiful things do not, like so many 
rarities, hothouse and greenhouse plants* 
cost much money to get, but are within 
everybody’s reach, being grown in many 
nurseries in England and on the Continent 
in great variety. 


Viburnums. 

Some of the most attractive shrubs in 
June are the Viburnums, the best of which 
flower at this season. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the most attractive species are de¬ 
ciduous, though the evergreens are of con¬ 
siderable merit for their foliage. There 
is not much difficulty in cultivation, but 
good soil is essential to proper develop¬ 
ment ; poor, dry soil results In stunted 
growth and a poor display of flowers. 
Shelter Is necessary for such species as 
V. rhytidophyllum, whose large, hand¬ 
some rugose leaves suffer In exposed posi¬ 
tions, and V. macrocephalum, which, 
though Chinese, and discovered long ago 
by Robert. Fortune, Is tender, and should 
be" planted in a sunny position protected 
from harsh east and north winds. 

A large number of new species has been 
introduced from China during the last de¬ 
cade or «o, and some distinct and useful 
shrubs are included among them, and 
some of not much garden value. The fol¬ 
lowing selection includes some of the best 
that have come under my observation, but 
by no means includes all the species 
amenable to cultivation in the open In this 
country. 

It may be a convenience to separate 
them into evergreen and deciduous species 
as a guide to Intending planters. 


EVERGREENS. 

V. coitiACEUM forms a large bush, and 
has every appearance of' making a small 
tree if encouraged to develop In that 
direction. The flowers are white, in¬ 
duced in corymbs from July onwards, but 
are not of much decorative merit. The 
leaves, however, are large and handsome, 
up to C inches or more in length, and half 
as wide, and of a peculiar blue-grey colour 
on the upper surface, due to the presence 
of a waxy layer which comes off when 
rubbed. A native of China and the Hima¬ 
laya, this makes a distinct plant for a 
large shrubbery, and would doubtless do 
well in an open woodland or margin of a 
plantation. 

V. Davidi forms a low, compact mass, 
though spreading laterally to some extent. 
The leaves are of good texture, shining 
dark green above and in shade, at least 0 
inches long, and about a third as wide. 
The flowers are not of much account, 
being whitish, but as a low evergreen for 
a shady position this species Is quite de¬ 
sirable. Introduced from China some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, V. DavidI 
is now fairly well known In collections. 

V. ciNNAMovf folium is said to be allied 
to the above, but differs In habit, being 
more erect, with every appearance of ulti¬ 
mately reselling a considerable height. 
The leaves also are not so large, but, 
nevertheless, attractive, and in its way It 
may be more useful than V. Davidi. 

V. Harrya.wm Is quite an attractive 
species, of neat habit, the branches 
clothed with roundish, ovate leaves half 
an inch or so long and deep dark green in 
colour. The flowers, produced in umbels, 
are white, and not unattractive. 

V. Hexryi is a most distinct shrub, said 
to reach a considerable height, but here, at 
least, not flourishing, and suffering badly 


each winter. Elsewhere In Ireland, how¬ 
ever, I have seen It. doing well. The nar¬ 
row, oblong leaves are dark lustrous 
------ ‘ dls- 
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tinctly branched in the form of a panicle. 
The flowers are not particularly showy, 
but are followed by red fruits, which ulti¬ 
mately become black. 

V. onoRATissmuM, better known in Irish 
gardens as V. Awafuki, is a handsome 
evergreen, particularly where it can be 
grown in the open; in many places it re¬ 
quires the shelter of a shady wall. When 
growing well the leaves are quite 
6 inches In length, nearly half as wide, 
and of a fine glossy green colour. The 
flowers are white and sweetly scented, pro¬ 
duced in large panicles, but not very freely 
so far as I have seen. It is one of the best 
evergreen species for mild districts, and 
worthy of wail culture where the climate 
is less favourable. 

V. propinqutjm Is one of the Chinese set 
introduced from China by E. II. Wilson on 
several occasions. It was thought to be 
less hardy than some, and was given a 
sheltered position, but rapidly outgrew its 
space, and other plants in the oi>cn are 
proving quite hardy. It is an interesting 
addition to the Viburnums, but of no out¬ 
standing merit so far as my exjierience 
goes. 

V. RHYTtDOpmu.uif has received, per¬ 
haps, more attention than most of the 
newer Chinese species, and is certainly a 
handsome and striking evergreen when 
growing in good soil in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion. It is perfectly hardy, but the large 
leaves, seven or eight or more inches long, 
suffer'from harsh winds in winter, and in 
these circumstances present rather a miser¬ 
able appearance. Where happy, however, 
the large, deeply-wrinkled leaves always 
attract attention. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in large flatfish umbels and remain 
in the bud state daring winter, expanding 
in spring, and followed ip autumn by red 
fruits which become black. The ornn* 
mental value of this species lies In the 
leaves. 

V. Tinus only calls for passing refer 
ence. As Laupustinus it is weft known in 
nearly every Irish garden, and is not ex¬ 
ceeded in general usefulness by any other 
species new ordd; in fact, very few can 
equal it. Hardy, evergreen, and free- 
flowerlng over a long period in early 
spring, wlint more could l>e asked of any 
shrub! We arc apt to be carried away in 
our enthusiasm for new things, but all 
reasonable people will agree that no new 
species supersedes the Laurustinus. 

V. utti.k is a spare-habited shrub, with 
rather slender branches and smallish leaves 
one, two, or more inches long and white on 
the under surface. The flowers, produced 
in May at the ends of the branches, are 
white, but not particularly showy. The 
fruits are dark blue or nearly black. This 
plant has liyed in the open, but I am not 
convinced of Its hardiness. 

DECIDUOUS SPECIES. 

V. betui.ifolium seems likely to make a 
useful shrub, and is one of Wilson’s intro¬ 
ductions from China. The brownish 
branches bear leaves 2 Inches or 3 inches 
long and varying somewhat in shape. They 
are dark green above, rather paler be¬ 
neath, and, though not remarkable, a well- 
grown bush is distinct. The flowers are 
white, not particularly attractive, but are 
followed by red fruits in autumn. 

V. buddlei.asfolium is not so entirely de¬ 
ciduous as most of the other species under 
this heading. In sheltered positions, at 
least, it will carry some of the old leaves 
right through till spring. The leaves are 
quite handsome, up to 4 inches or 5 Inches 
long, broadly lance-shaped and felted be¬ 
low, and with hairs also on the upper sur¬ 
face. Flowers white and fruits black. 
This will in time make a useful shrub. 

V. Carlesi is one of the most attractive 


spring-flowering shrubs In the garden. In 
habit it is somewhat sparse and open, with 
ovate leaves up to 3 Inches long, dull 
greyish-green in general effect. The 
clusters of flowers are at first slightly pink, 
but soon become pure waxy white and are 
deliciously fragrant. Th’s species is a 
native of Corea. 

” V. cotinifolium forms in time a tall shrub j 
of 10 feet or 12 feet, and bears large 
nearly round leaves, very downy below ■ 
and sufficiently so above to appear grey in 
colour. The white flowers are produced in 
fairly large cymes, and are followed in 
autumn by clusters of fruits which ulti¬ 
mately are black. This is a useful shrub 
for large shrubberies and woodlands, ani 
is striking in autumn when fruiting well. 

V. hupkhense is one of the Chinese spe¬ 
cies introduced by Wilson, and thrives re¬ 
markably well in Mr. Armytage Moore’s 
garden at Rowallane, Co. Down. There it 
has grown into a large bush, and when I 
saw It some weeks ago looked very promis¬ 
ing. I have not seen the fruit, but to the 
best of my recollection Mr. Moore de¬ 
scribed it as being of a beautiful red. and 
he was certainly high ip praise of the 
shrub, which he described as one of the 
finest things he possessed. 

V. Lantaxa, the “ Wayfaring Tree,” is 
an old and well known species calling for 
little description. It is frequently con¬ 
spicuous In autumn when bearing its num¬ 
erous clusters of red fruits, which, when 
fully ripe, become black. 

V. LonorHYLi.UM is again one of Wilson’s 
Introductions from Westerh China, and is 
likely to become popular as an autumn- 
fruiting shrub. It is In the same series 
as V. betnlifolium, V. hupehense, etc., and 
has obovate-pointed leaves and white 
flowers, which are followed by red berries. 
Apparently a good grower this should be 
a useful plant for autumn effect. 

V. macrooepjialum is not tlie hardiest 
member of the genus, but bears the largest 
flower trusses of any: they are composed 
of sterile flowers only and are conse¬ 
quently very striking. In shelter or on a 
wall the leaves will reach 4 inches in 
length. A plant Is growing in an angle of 
the glasshouses In the Botanic Gardens at 
Giasncvin and generally flowers fairly 
well. 

V. Opultts var. sterile, “The Snowball 
Tree,’’ is too well known to call for ranch 
desertion. It cannot be omitted from any 
collection of shrubs where Viburnums are 
included. It is the sterile flowered form 
of the “ Guelder Rose “ V. Opulus, in 
which the outer flowers only are sterile 
and showy, the centre being composed of 
comparatively Inconspicuous fertile 
flowers. 

-V. tomextosum Is a fine species, with 
nearly horizontal branches arranged in 
tiers and furnished with rather oval- 
pointed leaves. The flat trusses of flowers 
are very evenly arranged along the 
branches and are composed of large white 
sterile outer flowers surrounding numerous 
small perfect ones In the centre. 

V. TOMEXTOSUM VOr. PI.ICATUM is IDUCh 

showier and, as a rule, more popular than 
the preceding. It is similar in habit but 
all the flowers are sterile and, as a conse¬ 
quence, much more effective. I lately saw 
a very large bush of this variety in full 
flower In the grounds of Castlewellan and 
have rarely seen anything finer or more 
effective. 

V. Veitoui bears considerable resem¬ 
blance to V. Lantana and is of the same 
vigorous habit. It differs from V. Lantana 
in botanical characters. The flowers are 
white and are followed by red fruits turn¬ 
ing black as In V. Lantana—B., in Irtih 
Gardening . 

Tjngiral from 
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OUTDOOR PLARTS. 

The Modern Montbretia. 

When in August, 1912, that epoch-marking, mount importance, whether in the garden 
variety Star of the East, raised by Mr. or in the cut state, is the way these modern 
Davison, gained a First-Class Certificate Montbretias make for greater display : the 
from the Royal Horticultural Society, it flatter arrangement of some, with others 
was, not unnaturally perhaps, imagined slightly recurving, and all of infinitely 
that the limit of development in these increased size and wider expanse the 
plants had been well-nigh reached. One | obvious reasons of it. To these marked 
has but to recall the original M. Pottsi or ! attributes must be added the sterling 



Montbretia His Majesty. 


the garden-raised M. crocosmiseflora with 
tubular and cornet-like or trumpet-shaped 
flowers respectively and compare them 
with that first-named to see that such a 
deduction was based on fairly reasonable 
grounds. Compared with the older types 
named, the moderns which we have in 
mind to-day have in reality been turned 
inside out; a state of things which, while 
responsible for transforming the aforetime 
tubular parts of the flower into a petaloid 
arrangement and exposing to view what 
before was hidden, has not only resulted 
in a greater expanse of the floral parts, 
but has demonstrated to all the infinite 
possibilities of the subject In the hands of 
the intelligent hybridist—the hidden mys¬ 
teries of evolution a/ifl-progress. (If para- 

Digitized by ^jjOOSIC 


quality of a vastly improved front; the 
outlook of the new comers and the way the 
flowers face the beholder being patent to 
all. And withal, the unmistakable 
evidences of vigorous growth and sound 
constitution without which, indeed, they 
w'ould be practically useless. In these 
directions, as also indeed the more branch¬ 
ing habit, there are the qualities which 
go to make these new’est forms not only far 
more desirable in the ornamentation of the 
garden, but also clearly show’ how immea¬ 
surably superior they are to those of a few 
years ago. 

I have stated the case thus for the 
modern Montbretia chiefly in order to 
refer to those of still more recent date— 
those in particular, indeed, that have been 


raised by the well-know r n amateur, Mr. 
Sydney Morris, of Ear Ilia m Ilall, ably 
assisted by his gardener, Mr. George lien- 
ley. Already from these famous gardens 
many notables have come, several of them 
gaining awards of merit, three of W’kich 
w’ere obtained at a single meeting in 
August of last year. They are Queen Alex¬ 
andra. Queen Mary, and Nimbus, a trio 
difficult to beat. Other certificated varie¬ 
ties raised at Earlliam are Queen Adelaide 
and Queen Elizabeth, w’hile Queen of 
Spain, a remarkably fine garden plant, and 
certainly one of the best, and Citronella, 
a tall, graceful habited variety, wdth soft 
yellow flowers, are others of the highest 
beauty. That the last-named must become 
one of the most popular, I firmly believe; 
not so much on account of its size—the 
flowers are less large than some—but 
because of a delicacy of colour, form, and 
grace that remove it from all else. 

Then as marking progress are the re¬ 
markable varieties—one of which, His 
Majesty, is herewith i 1 lust rated—which 
gained awards so recently as September 
23rd of this year. His Majesty is, indeed, 
so far as I remember, the only variety, 
apart from Star of the East, to wiiich a 
First-Glass Certificate has been given, and 
in my opinion the twain well deserved the 
honour. Of handsome parts, the colour is 
a pronounced yellow at the centre and 
browmish crimson at the tips. The reverse 
of the flow'er is also crimson. At present 
it is quite unique and quite an acquisition. 
Another novelty to which an award of 
merit W’as given on the same occasion is 
Una, a charming sort suggestive of Citro¬ 
nella somewhat in form. The face of the 
flow’er Is of pale, refined orange tone, a 
crimson zone marking the base of the 
flow’er. The reverse of the flow’er is w’holly 
crimson. The twain are of merit and dis¬ 
tinction* and high-class withal, a tribute 
at once to skill and a spur to the raiser 
for further effort in the hope of adding 
others of like or increased beauty to this 
valued race of late summer hardy flow T ers. 

E. II. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

. Weed in tennis court.— Wha^ is the best 
way of getting Camomile out of lawn 
tennis court?—A. T. Garthlands. 

[The best way to eradicate Camomile 
from a lawn is to dig the roots out care¬ 
fully with a fork. The surface of the 
law’ll w’ill be somewhat impaired in the 
process of doing so, but it is the only effec¬ 
tual means of getting rid of the w’eed.] 

Lilium chalcedonicum.— Some growers 
find difficulty in retaining Lilium chalce¬ 
donicum for any length of time. When 
visiting a number of gardens in various 
parts I am surprised to meet with it so 
seldom. The sealing-wax scarlet of its 
flow’ers is a little hard and aggressive, yet 
its Turk’s-cap blooms are not unattractive, 
and in more gardens it might be cultivated 
with advantage. It Is unusually success¬ 
ful to all appearance in the pretty and 
well-kept garden at llenview, Kipi>en, 
where there are some good plants, though, 
because of the drought, they were losing 
some of their low T er leaves a little prema¬ 
turely. It is a very old Lily in our gar¬ 
dens, and hails from Greece and the Ionian 
Isles.—S. Arnott. 

Heleniums.— Autumn reminds us of I lie 
value of Heleniums for late flow’ering if 
planted on borders sheltered from the 
north and east. To-day, ns I w’ritc (Sep¬ 
tember 20th), there are many blossoms, 
and still more buds to open. Amongst 
them are tall-growing varieties like 
autumnale (yellow), grandicephalum (old 
gold), G. striatum jtoppge flow’ers, striped 
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crimson). Riverton Gem (red), and 
Bolandeii (a dwarf variety with yellow 
blossoms having a black disc). Heleniuins 
are capital town garden plants, and though 
individual blossoms do not last long, the 
output of flowers from a single plant is 
large. They do well on a dry, sunny 
border, and are not fastidious as to soil.— 
Derby. 

Arundo consplcua.— This hardy New 
Zealand Reed, a miniature Pampas Grass, 
is not often met with, but on account of its 
early flowering it should be more freely 
planted than it is. Choose a somewhat 
sheltered position or the flower-heads are 
apt to get broken off by the wind. Planted 
in conjunction with A. Donax, a very 
strong-growing, quite distinct Reed, the 
two varieties thrived at Bicton, Devon, on 
the margin of a shallow stream running 
through the American garden. It has been 
recommended that the canes, of Arundo 
Donax should be cut away each winter, as 
stronger growths ensue the following sea- 
» m, but after adopting it for a few years I 
could see very little benefit in that respect. 
—J. Mayne. 

Cold frames. —These useful accessories 
ought by no means to be overlooked now. 
Many things in their cutting stages will 
be at home in cold frames through the 
winter, and it is an easy matter to mako 
any of those things, which are not quite 
hardy, perfectly safe from frost by cover¬ 
ing tho sashes with mats or other protec¬ 
tive material. Cuttings of Pentstemons 
and of choice Antirrhinums may now ho 
got in, as well as those of Tufted Pansies 
and Calceolarias. A light or two ought to 
be filled with Parsley to provide pickings 
during snowy days in winter, and a few 
hundreds of Cabbage and of Cauliflower 
plants may prove useful in spring in the 
event of a severe winter.— Kirk. 

Mu8earl Heavenly Blue.— It isjiot too 
soon to remind readers of the value of the 
Grape Hyacinths, and to call attention to 
the claims of “ Heavenly Blue ” when 
ordering these pretty bulbs. They are 
cheap as bulbs go nowadays, and, In the 
front of the border, on the rockery, or in 
Grass are of high beauty. They seem, In¬ 
deed, to be the embodiment of all the 
graces of the Grape Hyacinth as spoken of 
by Ruskln in his ** Queen of the Air,” and 
ought not to be forgotten by those who 
have still their bulbs to order. Plant about 
3 inches deep as soon as the bulbs come to 
baud.—S. Arnott. 


Are Trees a Menace to Health ? 


[To the Editor of Gardening Iilustrated.] 
Sir, — I notice the following paragraph In 
the daily Press :— 

Twelve doctors of Woking, noted for its fine 
Pine woods, in a petition to the IocrI Council to 
fell or “top” all unnecessary trees in the dis¬ 
trict, declare that they are a menace to health 
by preventing ventilation ard emitting injuri¬ 
ous carbon dioxide. S~me di tricts are shut in 
by masses of trees. 


As a lover of woodlands, I would like 
to know what justification there is, in the 
actual experience of your readers, for such 
an opinion as above. Surrey is a county 
abounding in trees, and it is, I think, one 
of the healthiest, as well as one of the 
most beautiful, counties in England. On 
the other hand, certain counties, more or 
less treeless, and therefore wind-swept, are 
registered as among the highest mortality 
centres In the country. 

As for the suggestion of “ topping ” 
trees, it is painful to read it, and more 
paiuful to see the effect when they are 
topped—like groups of limbless men—an 
outrage on Nature and on the grace and 
beauty which all trees possess.—Yours 
faithfully. Tree Lover. 


IF imbledon. 

Digitized by 
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FRUIT 


Some Methods of Drying Fruit. 

Natural Drying.— Fruits rich in sugar 
can easily be air-dried. When they have 
lost about two-fifths of their weight they 
are gently flattened and packed in boxes. 

Simple Drying with Warm Air (Arti¬ 
ficial Heat).—In the case of apples, these 
are peeled, cored, and cut into rings, which 
are then placed on frames In a drying-room 
or in a warm cupboard such as the hot-air 
room found in most houses. The ordinary 
kitchen-range rack or oven may be used 
or a drying apparatus can be purchased at 
small cost, and by Its use much more fruit 
can be handled. The thermometer of the 
drying-room must not rise above 160° F. 
The process of apple drying is complete 
when the moisture is reduced to about 12 
per cent, to 25 per cent, of what it was. 
Cool the fruit rapidly after leaving the 
drying trays, as too slow cooling results in 
tlie fruit shrivelling and acquiring an un¬ 
attractive appearance. It Is difficult to re¬ 
tain the colour of fruit in the process of 
drying. Apple rings, especially those of 
tlie acid, early Apples, are apt to turn 
brown. This can he partly prevented by 
placing the rings in water to which salt 
has been added (in the proportion of 1 tea- 
spoonful to a quart) before putting them on 
the trays. They a re sometimes sulphured, 
and this Is done by burning a teaspoonful 
of sulphur and fuming a large jar. Put 
the apple rings into this, and then place 
them on the trays, care being taken not to 
use too much sulphur. In the hands of 
amateurs this sulphuring is very often 
overdone. The usual shrinkage In apple 
drying results In 100 lbs. of Apples pro¬ 
ducing 10 lbs. of Apple rings. The time 
required varies according to thickness of 
rings. For those one-eighth inch thick, 
two hours and 100° of heat (Fahr.) are 
best. 

Storage.— The rings should be carefully 
looked over before storing. This is gener¬ 
ally termed conditioning. The rings after 
inspection and selection should be pressed 
together tightly in wooden boxes lined with 
greaseproof paper. When dry they should 
not be hard and chippy, but should re¬ 
semble a piece of chamois leather. 

The great point to realise is that evapor¬ 
ation is the one process necessary. Any 
heat reaching 190° F. is cooking. The 
principle underlying the process of drying 
Is the “ allaying of germ-growth ” by the 
removal of moisture. Germs must have 
air, warmth, and moisture; remove one of 
these necessities and we have a means of 
preserving. Therefore, with this process 
it Is very important to realise that once 
the fruit is deprived of the moisture to 
within 12 per cent, to 25 per cent, of what 
it had originally, it must be kept very dry. 
If this part of the work is not carefully 
carried out, the fruit will become mouldy. 


Apple Peasgood’8 Nonsuoh.— This is a 
grand fruit for dumplings, some being of 
immense size when freely thinned, and not 
at all bad for dessert. Those contemplating 
planting this variety should give it a shel¬ 
tered position on a fence on account of its 
large size. The market men evidently do 
not grow it much, but for competition In a 
class for kitchen Apples the above variety 
cannot be ignored. Grown as an espalier 
or in goblet shape, on etout wire, the fruits 
colour well, and are easily netted to ward 
off birds. It is not a very long keeper, the 
flesh being soft when ripe, and should be 
used up before November is out.— James 
Mayne, Eltham. 


Storage of Fruit: A Word in 
Season. 

It is of the first importance that all fruit 
grown by cultivators who do not send 
regularly to* the market should be care¬ 
fully picked and stored. Attention is 
called to Leaflet 283 published by the Board 
of Agriculture and issued post free on 
application. A few of the many points 
stressed in this publication may be set out 
here :— 

1. Ripe fruit will come off the branch if 
lifted gently, lrult that resists is not ripe. 

2. Rough handling causes bruises, braises 
cause decay, decay spreads to sound fruit. 

3. Unripe fruit shrivels and wrinkles in 
store, consequently all keeping varieties 
should be left unpicked as long as possible 
without regard to occasional and inevitable 
windfalls. 4. Fruit should be carefully 
picked and lightly handled. 5. For storage 
tlie best temperature is between 40° and 
50° Fahr. A store room should be frost 
proof and dark or dimly lit. 6. A thick, 
thatched roof and an earth floor are recom¬ 
mended; a cool cellar is almost of equal 
value. 7. Apples may be placed gently in 
boxes and baskets holding about a bushel. 
8. Pears should be placed In layers, and 
not in heaps, and must be used as tliey 
ripen, since they pass at once from com¬ 
plete ripeness to decay. 9. Apples grown 
on heavy clays keep better than those from 
light soils. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

8eaeon of eertaln Apples.— When should 
the following Apples be ripeLord 
Burleigh, May Queen, and Queen Caroline? 
Are they cooking or eating?—A. T, 
Garthland*. 

[Lord Burleigh ami May Queen are both 
dessert Apples, and are at their best in the 
months of April and May. Queen Caroline 
is a cooking Apple and is in use in Novem¬ 
ber.] 

Plum Miller's Thumb or Tom Thumb.-l 

would be glad to know if the editor of 
Gardening can tell me the name of these 
Plums, which grow in the orchard. 
Locally they are called Miller’s Thumb or 
Tom Thumb, but as the trees are very old 
I want to find out what they are, so as to 
replace them. When fully ripe they have 
the most delicious scent, and their 
peculiarity is the tiny, soft, flexible bit 
between the stone and the stem, which has 
always to be removed if possible.— 
Miller’s Thumb. 

[We sent the Plum to Mr. Edward Bun- 
yard, of Maidstone, who says:—“The 
Plum Is probably the Violet Date Zwetsche, 
a Hungarian fruit which is rarely seen in 
this country. I would be pleased to graft 
a tree for the owner if she will allow me 
to keep a tree for my collection.”] 

Apple Bolden Reinette.— One hardly ever 
sees this fine old winter Apple now, the 
variety, like others of sterling merit, 
having gradually been ousted by larger, 
more showy, but less valuable Apples. The 
fruits are of medium size, in shape 
roundish, flattened at both apex and base, 
while the colour Is a bright yellow suffused 
with red on the sunny side. Occasionally 
the fruits are covered with minute rassety 
spots, while the yellow flesh, firm and 
juicy, appeals to the palate. Golden 
Reinette appears to thrive more satisfac¬ 
torily on heavy, rather moist soil than in 
soil of lighter texture, although some 
growers find it fairly good in the latter.— 
A Scottish Gabdrttee. 
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If It Comes from Bees—It Grows. 

BULBS, SEED POTATOES, SUNDRIES 


11 


of guarantested quality ; satisfaction or cash returned. 

(Not less than 6 same name at dot. j>rice , or SO same name at 100 i>rice.) 


Roses. 

Hardy 
Catalogue Free. 


Fruit.. 

Plants. 


doz. 

100 

1/- 

7/6 

*/8 

51- 

■18 

4/- 

6/- 

45/- 

4/6 

32/6 

1/4 

10/6 

5/6 

40/- 

4/6 

35/- 

56 

42/- 

3/6 

25/- 


Winter Flowering Bulbs. 

Fragrant Freesia*. deliciously scented, giant bulbs 
•• . .. .. .. first sirs 

Neapolitan Bridal Flower, dainty while in clusters .. 

Madonna Lily (cand.duin), frag'ant, extra 7d. .. 

I- .. 1st siza 5d. 

Na.cissus. Giant Paper White Grandiflori . 

Roman Hyacinths, best French Early Whitt 
... - H <• 2nd siz*) .. 

Violet Scented Iris (reticulata), ext a large b tlbs. 6d. .. 

n h H .. All flowering bulbs 4d. . 

Xmas Flowering Hyacinths and Tulips, 

Red, Pink, Pale Blue, White Deep Blue, largj bu bs, 6d.; 3 1/5; 6 2/8 5/- 38/- 

(Coliec'.ion 3 each, 5 sorts, 6 3) 

Miniature Dutch Rom n Hyacinths, same colours, 31d.; 3 I0J.; 6 17 3/- 21/- 

iCollectron 3 each, 5 sorts, 3 9) 

Tulip Due van TbollYellow. Scarlet. Giant White .. .. 28 20/- 

•• » „ Scirlet and gold . 26 lo/- 

Hyacinths for Pot3, Glasses, Exhibition. 

Gertrud-, brilliant carmine red 
Grand Maitre, splendid light blue 
King of the Yellows, deep primro: 


Top size. 
Mother bulbs. 
7d. each. 

1 /8 3 same name 
3/3 6 „ 

, 6/-12 .. „ 


1st size. 

5jd. each 
1/3 3 some name 
2/4 6 „ w 

4/612 . ,, 


.j primrose 

King of the Belgians, bright scarlet 
La Victoire, new shade, orange scarlet .. 

L’Innocence, best pure white 
Lady Derby, charming rose pink 
Marie, magnificent deep blue 
Mo:eno. delicate waxy pink 
Rose a Mervoille, clear delicate rose 
Queen of the Blues, soft sky blue 
Sir Wm. Mansfield, rich violet .. 

(Collodion I each. 12 sorts, 6/-) .. .. .. . 

Hyacinths for Bedding or Cutting. doz . 10 o 

Red, whit?, deep blue, rose, pale blue, mixed, 3d. each 2 6 lb/- 

Miniature or Dutch Roman Hyacinths. 

Recommended for cutting, mixed shades only. 2/- f 4/- 

Single Early Tulip 3 . 

Art s, 9in;., deep scarlet ; fine form .. 

Chrytolora. 11 ins., large rich golden yellow 
Cottage Maid, 9ins.. ro;e pink and cream 
Crimson King, 9ins., glowing crimson, fragrant .. 

Dusart. 9ins , bri.liant. deep vermilion 
Duchess de Parma, 9ins , terra-cotta and gold .. 

Golden Prince. 9ins . fine yellow, f agrant 
Kcizerskroon. 9.ns . scarlet and gold 
La Reinc, 9ios., white, excellent forcer or bedder 
Prince of Austria, I0ins„ orange shaded terra-cotta 
Proserpine, lOins., cherry rose; unique .. 

Rose Gris de Lin. 9ins., rose flaked white 
All shades mixed, a fine blend 


For BsJJlni or Pot Cu'turo. 


Double Early Tulips. 



.. 2/3 

16/- 


.. 2/8 

20/- 


2/6 

186 


.. 2/6 

18/6 


... 2/6 

18 6 


.. 2' i 

20/- 

• 

... 2/6 

18 6 


.. 2/6 

186 


.. 2/6 

186 


.. 2/8 

2)1- 


4/6 

34/- 


.. 2/6 

1 i/6 


.. 1/8 

12/- 


For Bsidinj or Pot Culture- 
2'8 20 /- 


Cochineal. 9ins., scarlet; go goous beddir 

Cousine, 8ins„ amaranth violet, de ightlul . 2 8 

Crown of Gold, 9ms., orange scarlet and gol J. 3/6 

Gloria Solis, 9ins., scarlet, edged gold. 28 

Imperial Red. 9ins„ glowing ruby red. 2/i 

La Candfur, 8 ns., pure white, tip top. .. .. 2/6 

Lady Palmerston, 9ins.. softest rose pink . 2 8 

Lucretia. 9ins.. rose pink, shaded salm n .. .. .. .. 2/8 

Murillo, 9 ns, the finest blush .. . 2/6 

Rubra Maxima, Sins., deep vermilion. 2/8 

Tournesol, 9ins„ scarlet, edged gold .. .. .. .. ., 3 6 

White Rose, 8ins.. like a huge rose . .. 2/6 

All shades mixed, good value . 2 /• 

Cottage or May flowering Tulips. 


Caledonia, glowing orange scarlet 

Gesneriana Major, glow ng crimson scarL-t . 

Gesneriana ro.ea, a charm ng rose colour .. . 

Golden Crown, golden yellow, edged with scarlet 

Inglescombe Pink, pink shaded rose and buff.. 

lnglescombe Yellow, deep canary yellow 

Macospila. “The Sweet-pea Perfumed Tu’ip.” Colour glowing 
crimson, shaded scarlet, and with an intense blue-black centre 
Picotee or Maiden's Blush, white, with a p cotee-edge of cerise .. 

Rosalind, crimson scarlet, white centre . 

Mixed Cottage Tulips, a nice blend 


Darwin Tulips. 


1/6 

1 8 
1/8 
1/4 
2/2 
2/2 

1/4 
I 8 
1/8 
1/4 


Baron de la Tonnaye. cherry-rose, shaded blush 

Carmines, a bright and r.ch d rep colour . 

Clara Butt. A delicate and gloriously pure shaJe of salmon pink; 

one of the most attractive of Tulips. .. Top size 
r .. „ .. .... .. Fir.t-size 

Cupido. rich rose, shaded pink. 

Donders. dazzling crimson scarlet . 

Grctchen, silvery salmon-ro>e, shaded pearl. 

Landelle, rose, paler on edges of petals. 

Laurentia. deep rosy pink, shaded carmine. 

M. Tak van Poortvliet, deep ruby red .. 

Mr. Farncombe Sanders. A p-re g'owing scarlet, destitute of 
crimson ; a pure colour, su.h as one can wko.ly take delight in 

Sultan, glossy maroon-bronze .. .. . .. 

Theodore Jerrison, violet, similar to Wm. Copeland. 

White Queen, The White Darwin Tulip, LaCandeur ; Mother B Jbs 
„ „ .. M First size 

Mixed Darwin Tulips. 


2 /- 

1/8 


20 '- 

24/- 

20 - 

20 /- 

18^6 

20 - 

20 /- 

18/6 

20 /- 

24/- 

18/6 

15/- 


II/- 

12/i 

12/6 

10 /- 

16/- 

16/- 

10 /- 

12/6 

12/6 

10 /- 


15 /- 

12/6 

14 /- 

II/- 

II/- 

12/6 

15 /- 

II/- 

12/6 

12/6 


Orders of 30/* Value ( except seed potatoes) 
will be sent carriage paid in one consign¬ 
ment. Orders of less value Id. in the //- 
extra. Minimum 6d. Per parcel. 


Parrot Tulips. 

Mixed colours only. Immense fringed blooms 

Trumpet Daffodils. 

Emperor, trumpet golden, petals deep primrose .. 


Empress, white and gold 
Golden Spur, brilliant deep yellow 


Top size 
1st sire * 
Top s'z) 
I st size 
Top size 

.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1st size 

Horsfieldi, fine white and gold . Top size 

_ .. . lstsizs 

Prmceps, early ; primrose ye.low. Top size 

• .. 1st size 

Chalice-cupped Daffodils. 

Sir Watkin, trumpet vivid deep orange .. / .. .. Top size 

« . .. .. .. .. I it size 

Barn Conspicuus. cup orange scarlet . Top size 

,, . • .. .. .. .. ., 1st size 

Double Butter and Eggs, butter yellow. 

Poets’ Narcissi. 

Omatus, alabaster white, scarlet cup . 

Pheasants' Eye. orange vermilion, petals white. 

Poetarum. The true Poet’s Narcissus .. 

Double White. Fine Gardenia-flowered Narcissus. 

Spring-flowering Crocuses. 

White Queen. large pure white of splendid size 
Heavenly Blue, attractive shade of lave-ider blue 
Purple King, fine rich dark purple 

Striped Beauty, white, feathered lilac * .. . 

Cloth of Gold, orange yellow, splendid. 

Golden Giant, largest bright golden yellow . 

„ „ extra large selected bulbs . 

Mixed Shades of Spring-flowering Crocus . 


English Snowdrops. 


Single Snowdrops, extra large top size . 

„ First size all fhwering 

Double Snowdrops, extra large top size. 

., „ First size all-flowering . 

Blue Squills or Scillas. 

Scilla sibirica, the Gentian-blue Squill, top size 

« H First size all flowering bulbs . 

Scilla nutans, English Bluebell or Wood Hyacinth . 

Chionodoxa Lucillae “ Glory of tl 

Sky blue, extra strong flowerin; bulbs. 


Waj 


A strain of unparalloled excellence 


Delightful for cutting , 


Dainty Buttercup yellow flower. 

Spanish Iris. 

Pale Blue, Bronze, Deep Blue, White .. 

AH shades mixed. . 

Ixias “ Corn Lilies. 

Seed Potatoes. 

FIRST EARLY “Sharpe's Express" 

., „ “Epicure”. 

SECOND EARLY “ Bri ish Queen ’* 

MAIN CROP “ Arran Chief “ ^ 

„ „ “ King Edward ’’ 

- „ “Up-to-date” 

IMMUNE FIRST EARLY ” Fdzell B’ue” 
“Witch Hill” 

IMMUNE SECOND EARLY “Great Scot”^ 

„ „ „ King George ” 

„ ■ .. „ “The Ally” 

IMMUNE MAIN CROP “ Kerr’s Pink.. 

.. ,, ,. “Majestic” 

,, „ “TheLochar” .. 

, „ „ “Tinwald Perfection ” 


d-iz. 

100 

1/8 

I2/j 

2/- 

15/- 

1/5 

10/5 

2/- 

15/- 

1/6 

10/6 

21- 

15/- 

1/5 

10/6 

1/8 

12/- 

1/4 

9/6 

1/4 

9/6 

1 /* 

7/6 

2/6 

176 

?/- 

15/- 

M- 

7/6 

9d, 

5/6 

1 /- 

7/j 

1/2 

9/- 

8d. 

51- 

8d. 

51- 

8d. 

51- 

1/4 

9/- 

1/4 

9/- 

1/4 

9/- 

1/4 

9 /• 

1/4 

9!- 

1/4 

9/- 

1/10 

14/- 

8d. 

i. &c.; 
fibre. 

51- 

lOd. 

6/- 

8d. 

51- 

1/- 

V- 

I0d. 

Ll- 

1/6 

10/6 

M- 

7/> 

8d. 

4/- 

now. 

y> 

I0d. 

6/6 

cinth. 

10 J. 

» 

6/6 

1/8 

12/6 

lalis. 


8d. 

4/- 

1/- 

7/6 

8d. 

51- 


lOd. 6/- 


Provisional Prices. 
561b*. 281b*. 141b*. 
88 4/6 

5/- -- 

51- 
5/- 
5- 
51- 
8/8 
108 
5/- 

5/6 

I 

5/6 


16/6 

9/6 

9/6 

9/6 

9/6 

9/6 

16/6 

20/6 

9/6 

96 

10/6 

I0'6 

IQ/6 

9/6 

10/6 


2/8 

2/8 

2/8 

2/8 

2/8 

4/6 

5/6 

2/i 

2/8 

3/- 

3/- 

ik 

37- 


Garden Boots. 





Mushroom Spawn. Bees’ “Mill Track.” 

Splendid fertile bricks. 8d. each; 7/6 doz. 

Shallots. Bees’ Giant Red. 

Extra selected bulbs, lb. 1/3 ; 7 lbs. 7/6; 14 lbs. 14/- 
Planting bulbs, 9d. lb. ; 7 lbs. 4/6 ; 14 lbs. 8/- 

Bulb Fibre. 


A complete compost 
4/6 bushel; 2/6 half-bushel ; 1/6 peck. 

ai. . Wooden f Soles. Felt Lined. 

All sizes. Ladies and Gent s, 7/- pair, post 6d. 


A.B.C. of Bulb Culture,” 3d, 

A complete guide to all methods of Culture. 
“A B.C. of Rose Culture.” 3d. 
tells you everything from A to Z. 


175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 
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Have the Best of Garden Frames 


Built to last—soundly constructed of selected and seasoned materials, of the latest designs—these 
Garden Frames are, like all products of Boulton & Paul, the best available at the lowest possible 
prices—consistent with sound workmanship. The great resources of this century old firm are 
fully utilised in making these frames, just as in great Conservatories and Horticultural Buildings 
of their Construction. As the stock is limited and the demand large, early orders are advised. 


These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. 


Carriage Paid to any station 
in England and Wales. 


Write for our List of Gar¬ 
den Frames and Small 
Greenhouses. 


Na. H. 75. 

The fronts are 11 in. high, backs 22 in. 
high. The frame is I in thick, and the 
lights 1£ in., glaz d with 15 o . glass, -nd 
painted two coats. 

1 Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6 ft. ... £4 4 0 

2 Light Frame. 8 ft. by 6 ft. ... £6 3 0 

3 Light Frame, 12 ft. by 6 ft. ... £8 4 0 


Enquiries invited for Green¬ 
houses, Conservatories, Vinery 
Ranges, Peach Houses, Carna¬ 
tion Houses, Heating Systems, 
Garden Frames , etc., of all 
descriptions, with requisite 
accessories. 


This is an Ideal Frame for Allotment 
Holders and Smallholders. Size. 4 ft. 9 i t. 
by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides, 9 in. high. 

Price 44/- 

Painled two coats and glazed with 15 oz. 
glass. Frames aho supplied in other 
styles ani sizes. 


Telephone 
Norwich S51 


Telegrams .*— 
“ Boulton , 
Norwich." 


Gardening Books. 


J l Tlinni Eli The E * nort nurseries, 

. J. InUULCn, Heemstede, Haarlem, Holland, 

IIis the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price 
List of Bulbs and Plants In EuKlish, Autumn, 1919, at low¬ 
est prices, will he sent post free on apolicstion. No 
Charjzo for Paoklnz. Orders of 15s. and 
abovo entirely Freo to Destinations in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, etc. First Q lality guaranteed. 
SOME SORTS OF BULBS NOTED FROM PRIOE LIST. 

Ektablibukd 1834. Per doz. Per 100. 

Hyacinths, miniature mixed, 5 ins. s. d. s. d. 

and o»er in circumference .. .. 19 13 0 

Hyacinths. In the duett mixture for 

bedding or rorcing .2 6 16 8 

Hyacinths, s.ngie, drst s'zo, named, 
in 25 leading sorts, red, white, and blue 
vars .equal quantities, my selection.. 3 6 25 0 

Tulips, single early, in the dnest 

mixture . 0 9 5 6 

Tulips, double, in the dneat mixture 16 11 0 

Crocus, drst size, in the dnest 

mixture . 0 6 3 6 

Crocus, second size, in the dnest 

mixture . 04 20 

Scilla slblrloa. r ch blue .. 0 10 6 0 

Iris. Spanish, mixed. 0 6 3 6 

250 Bulb* of the same kind will be charged at the 1.000 rate ; 
‘.’5 at the price per l 1 "'; 0 at the pricn ix-r 12. 


Hyacinths. Early and Late Tnlips. Narcis¬ 
sus. Crocus, Snowdrops, 1 Sclllos, Frecslas, 
Spanish Iris, etc. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE A MORRIS are 

-LLL holding “.. . " 


Any of the following Books will be sent 
post free from this Office on our receipt 
of the amounts named. If for abroad, 
10 % extra. 


—-— holding Rales of above at their Auction Koorns. 67 
and 6S, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 

Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Comnr's ions executed._ 


Post free.-a d 

Allotments for All .. By O. W. Hutch* r .. 2 6 

Alpine Flowers k Hock Cl d m. „ W. T. Wiight .. 13 0 

Amuteur Orchid Cullivaiors 

Ouide Book.HA. Barberry .. 6 0 

Amateur's Handbook on 

Gardening . .3 0 

Apple, B >ok of the .H 11 Thomas 3 0 

Aspar&gu*. Book of .C. llott 3 0 

Be utitul Gardei s .. , W. 1*. Wright 8 0 

Bulb Bo k. The.„ John Weathers .. 15 6 

Bulbs, Book of.„ 8. Arnolt .. 3 0 

Carnation, Book tf tLu .. ,, C. P. Lrothereton 

&MttrlioK.hiuiih 3 0 

Carnations, Picotc's, and Pinks „ T. W. banders .. 4 0 

Choice Ferris, Book or (3vols.) ,, G Sohueider .. 64 6 

C-hoiie F«ms for Amateurs .. „ G. .Schneider .. 4 6 

Chrysanthemums f.r Garden 

and Grecnhotue .D. B. Ciane 4 0 

Climbing Plants, Book • f .. ,. H. Ainote .. .. 3 0 

Comp ete Ga'deuer, The .. ,,11. 11. Thomas .. 11 0 

Confe'ous Trees for Prctit 

and Ornament.. A. D. Wobster .. 21 9 

Dulfod 1, Book Uf the.llev. 8 E. Bourne 3 U 

Dictionary of Flowt ring P ants „ J. 4\ Willis .. 20 6 
Eucyc'opoxha of Garden.ng .. ,, T. W. Banders 5 C 
Kng.ish Estate Fo esiry .. ,, A. C. Forties .. 13 0 

F.iwiish Flower Garden. The .. .. 'V Robinson .. 15 C 

Erigl.sh Ki ck Gvdon, The .. „ Reg. Farrer .. 64 0 

Every Woman s Flow or Garden ., Mary Hampden .. 5 6 

Flower Garden, The .. „ T. W. Sanders .. 8 6 

Books on any subject obtained to o-*der. 


Catalogues forwarded. 


By Order or Mr. WILL TAYLER. tho cele¬ 
brated Fruit Tree Specialist, HAMPTON. 
Middlesex, 

MESSRS. GOODMAN A MANN have re¬ 
did- ceived 


J-vJ. ceived instructions from Mr. Will Tayler. who i« 
retiring from business, t • Hell by Auction at the OSBORN 
NURSERIES, HAMPTON, on NOVEM BKR 4th and 5th. 
1^19, at 10.30 each day, the wh'd* of his valuable stock of 
FttUIT TREES an 1 RO"E TREES, true to name, in 
wai.h he has specialised for many years, comprising a largo 
quantity of the best varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries trained fruiting Peaches and Nectarines Vines, 
Figs, Heakale, Ornamental Tree* and Shrubs; »bo xbe 

RhEHOLD LAND and BUILDINGS thereon, GLASS- 
HOUoEl, etc., etc. 

On view previous to Sale (unless sold as a go ng concern' 
Catalogues of Mr WillTayleu. at the Nurseries, and • f 
the Auctionkbum, Hampton-Court Station, E. Molesey, 
Sumy. 


FRUIT TREES IN THOUSANDS, 


Roses, Hardy Plants, Greenhouse, Rock, 
and Vegetable Plants, Climbers, Shrubr, 
Wallflowers, Pansies, etc. Lists free. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for Immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil In preparing for tbs 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5a.; 2 cwt., 
9s. ; 4 cwt, 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL A CO., Ltd.. 

MASKELL 8 WORKS. Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


CLARKE’S, 

29, Royal Hampton iVurs., Middx 


Address - 

Book Department, 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


THEY NEVER FAIL TO 
KEEP YOU DRY. 


UMITtO 

MOLVLRHAMI 


V INKS AND YTNE CULTURE.— By A. k\ 

Barron. V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5a. 
net; post free, 5s. 6d. Fifth edition. Describes and Illus¬ 
trates the Late.it Grape Culture.—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln a 
Inn Fields. London. W Cl S. 


If you write to-day for the " Beat on Booklet," jou »’e on 
the way to wentlier ermfoit. It shows many different styles 
in BEACON OILSKINS, and it will show you the coat 
that you want. Childrt n’s Coals, 16 6 upwards ; Meus from 
21 -; Ladies' smart OiUkiusfrotn :S6; Long Leggings fain 
5'-; Sou -westers from 3 -. They always keep out the w«t. 
Send p.c. to-day for our Free Booklet of •* Weather Com¬ 
fort,” describing money back guarnntee.- Send now-!*♦ fore 
yru forget-to HARBOURS, LTD, C5, BEACON BUILD¬ 
INGS, SOUTH SH1ELD8. 8) 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


LONDON 


A DICTIONARY ok ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS—In two Parts: English-I-atin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6*1. "A work 
of value which extends over a large held, including culti¬ 
vated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— Timet. 
—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln s luu Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


LT grow® 


.S’ GUIDE 
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TJE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

FrutHl0U#e« —With the exception of 
late houses, any root-lifting, renovation, or 
top-dressing of borders may now be under¬ 
taken. With regard to the first-named 
operation, the trees will, if this is carried 
out while they still retain their foliage, 
make a speedy recovery, and push out a 
number of new fibrous roots ere they shed 
their leave®. If more than a partial lift¬ 
ing is necessary, the roof should be shaded 
for the time being, the trees syringed two 
or three times daily while the work is 
going forward and for a few days after¬ 
wards, and the roots, if they are likely to 
be exposed to the air for any length of 
time, should be covered with damp Moss 
or wrapped in. mats previously moistened 
with water. After laying out the roots 
anew, and before finishing or levelling off 
the surface of the border, apply a thor¬ 
ough soaking of water, botn to moisten 
and consolidate the soil around the roots. 
When top-dressing only, watering is, un¬ 
less the underlying portion is dry, un¬ 
necessary. The lifting and transferring 
of a tree or tree® from outside walk to 
make good vacancies or to effect a change 
of variety under glass may also be under¬ 
taken. while they are clothed with foliage. 
For all of the above-mentioned purposes 
use the best turfy loam obtainable, adding 
as much lime rubbish as may be neces¬ 
sary under the circumstances, and in the 
way of fertilisers bone meal, half-inch 
bones, and wood ashes. 

Plant-houses. —Where there are creepers 
trained under the roof, curtail, and put 
the same in order as far as possible, so 
that there shall be a minimum of obstruc¬ 
tion offered to the passage of light and 
sunshine. If infested with insects, take 
the opportunity to give them a good 
cleaning. Before housing hard-wooded 
plants subject them to a general over- 
nan ling by examining the drainage to see 
if it is in good order, getting rid of worms 
if any are present, and, after placing the 
balk back in the pots, pick or scrape off 
a little of the worn-out surface soil and 
top-dress with fresh material suited to 
the requirements of each particular spe¬ 
cies of plant. The pots should also be 
well scrubbed. In the case of pot-grown 
Camellias, which may have set more 
flower-buds than is prudent to leave for, 
final development, reduce the numbers to 
safe limits before housing them. This 
same rule should be observed with regard 
to Camellias planted out in conservatories 
and greenhouses, and care taken, that 
watering dras strict attention. If tho 
weather during the next few weeks pro¬ 
mises to .bo unfavourable, move Tea and 
other Roses in pots intended for forcing 
under cover, taking tho same precau¬ 
tionary measures with respect to inspec¬ 
tion of drainage as that advised above. 

Kitchen garden. —Prepare a frame or 
frames capable of holding the required 
number of plants into which to prick off 
Cauliflowers to stand the winter. The 
soil should consist largely of loam, so that 
the plants will lift with good balls in the 
spring.. Pi ick out the plants from 4 inches 
to 5 inches apart each way, water and close 
and shade for a few days, to encourage 
rooting, after which no shade will l>e re¬ 
quired, and the frame can be well ven¬ 
tilated. 

Flower garden. —As the various occu¬ 
pants of the flower-beds become shabby in 
appearance, remove and replace them with 
Wallflowers ’ and other spring-flowering 
plants, or, if required for bulbs, prepare 
the beds for the planting of the same. 
Tuberous Begonias should be lifted care¬ 
fully and laid out thinly in a pit or frame 
for the tops to ripen off, after which put 
them into boxes, dredging fine, dryish soil 
between the tubers, and .store in a. cool 
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Scotland. 

Farris undtr glass.— -If Ferns which dur¬ 
ing the summer and autumn have bean 
scattered up and down in various place® 
are not now assembled, no time should 
elapse uutil they are brought together. 
No shading is now needed, and the supplv 
of moisture ma/ be considerably reduced. 
Any of the commoner varieties which show 
signs of wear and tear may be cut over 
and kept rather dry until the fronds again 
begin to push. Ferns intended for cutting 
during the winter must be well exposed. 
Adiantum cuneatum is, perhaps# the 
variety more generally used for this pur¬ 
pose, but fronds of Pterises last well, and 
some of the older Neplurolepis, such as N. 
exaltata and N. tuberosa, are equally 
useful. Phlebodium aureum used to 
have a vogue for large glasses, but one 
rarely sees this Fern nowadays. 

8tove. —The thermometer at night 
ought now to be in the neighbourhood of 
65 degs. Very many plants, especially 
flowering plants, will do W'ell in a tem¬ 
perature round about 60 degs., but, all 
over, it will be found the greater heat is 
the more satisfactory. Moisture, of 
course, must bear some relation to the 
heat employed, and wheal syringing and 
watering ore judiciously done, there ought 
to be no great difficulty in keeping down 
insect pests. Sponging, in the case of 
smooth-leaved plants, is a safe if tedious 
way to keep plants clean# but when time 
does not permit of that, vaporising can be 
resorted to. It is better to vaporise com¬ 
paratively lightly on two or three alter¬ 
nate nights than to overcharge the 
vaporiser at one administration. Those 
who are so unfortunate a® to have mealy¬ 
bug to contend with must deal with the 
house itself as well as with the plants. 

Shrubberies. —Now that there have been 
copious rains, the majority of evergreen 
shrubs may be safely moved. If done 
round about this tame, the roots will bo 
able to get to work before the winter sets 
in, thereby giving the plants a .better 
chance of succeeding. Some shrubs are 
much more easily and safely moved than 
others—Aucubas, for example, move well 
at any time, and the Ghent Azalea® are 
also very accommodating. When shrubs 
are moved from a sheltered to an exposed 
place, a little temporary protection may 
with advantage be afforded. Among 
shrubs which appear likely to be more 
largely planted in the future are 
Veronicas. There is 'a wide variety of 
these, some more hardy than others. The 
following comprise a good selection of the 
hardiest varieties:—V. Traversa, V. 
Kirki, V. ligustrifolia, V. parvifiora, V. 
maorura, and V. ignota. 

Frult-storlng.— This takes up some 
time, and is being persevered with when 
weather conditions are favourable. Opera¬ 
tions are, meantime, confined to Apples, 
and a considerable proportion of the crop 
—a very satisfactory one, on the whole— 
has been got under cover. The later 
varieties will be allowed to bang as long 
as possible. Apples ought to be graded as 
they are gathered, and the inferior fruits 
used first. The fruit-rcom should be well 
ventilated. 

General work. —An early foretaste of 
winter lias been experieuced, several 
heavy and rather damaging showers of 
hail, a low thermometer and l>arometer 
giving indication of similar weather in the 
near future. General work may, there¬ 
fore, include any necessary glass or wood 
washing, the scrubbing of pots and seed- 
pans, which so quicklv accumulate—in 
short, anything which, if attended to now, 
will permit uninterrupted progress to be 
made when better weather is experienced. 

W. MoGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


Midland Counties. 

Apples and Pears.— Any fruits that are 
still upon the trees in open quarters 
should be gathered, but late Pears against 
walls that can. be protected may be al¬ 
lowed to hang for another week or two, 
provided the weather continues favour¬ 
able, as late Pears improve in quality if 
they are allowed to hong as long as it is 
safe to permit them. At every oppor¬ 
tunity carefully examine Apples and Pears 
iu the fruit-room, and remove at once 
any decaying fruits. 

Strawberries.— Examine all Strawberry 
beds once more, and remove any runners 
that are found upon them. Lightly hoe 
the surface poil, and remove all weeds, in 
preparation for affording a mulch. It is 
advisable to get this work do^ie early, in 
order that the autumn rain® may wash 
the nutriment from the manure down to 
the roots. 

Root-pruning. —In many gardens there 
are fruit trees that appear m the best of 
health, make very strong growth, yet bear 
no fruit. Such trees require root-prun¬ 
ing, and the present is the best time for 
the operation. If this is carried out early 
in the autumn, the loots have time to re- 
oover from the check, and, as the soil is 
still warm, they start growing at once, 
thereby, in a measure, getting re-estab¬ 
lished before severe weather sets in. In 
the ease of young trees that am growing 
too strongly and not bearing fruit, the 
best plan is to lift them out of the 
ground, cut the ocarse roots back with a 
sharp knife, and replant them. With 
older trees transplanting is not advisable. 
In order to root-prune these, dig out a 
trench round the tree and cut all roots 
found in the trench. Work away the soil 
from under the centre of the tree, in order 
to cut the tap roo<t or any stray roots that 
may be getting down into the subsoil. 
When old-established trees require this 
treatment it is advisable to extend the 
operation over two seasons, for . if per¬ 
formed in one the severe cheek might per¬ 
manently cii’pple a large specimen. Such 
a tree should have a trench cut round one- 
half now, leaving the remaining portion 
tdU the following season. 

Late Grapes. —Remove as soon as de¬ 
tected any decayed berries in the bunches 
which are still hanging. Test the borders 
for moisture, and if they are found to be 
dry, give only sufficient water to keep the 
roots active until the leaves drop. Care 
must be taken not to saturate Vine bor¬ 
ders wheni the berries are ripe, or the 
latter will decay rapidly. Admit an 
abundance of air, and leave both the top 
and bottom ventilators open slightly at 
night, but in damp or foggy weather the 
bottom ventilators will be better closed. 
Vines cleared of their fruit should be well 
syringed each morning, especially if red 
spider is present. This will assist in 
keeping the foliage healthy, which is 
essential to the proper ripening of the 
shoots and buds. Examine n the inside 
borders, and renew any that are ex¬ 
hausted. Borders that were made tliree 
or four years ago will be filled with roots, 
and a 2-feet layer of new compost should 
be added to them. The compost should 
consist cf good fibrous loom, a little lime 
i libido, and wood ashes, with a 6-inch pot- 
ful of coarse-grade Vine manure to each 
barrowload of the above. 

Roses. —The fine weather has favoured 
a good display of late Roses, and General 
Mo Arthur is deserving of special mention. 
In my opinion, there is no Rose to equal 
this for constitution and freedom of flower¬ 
ing. With us it is now 4 feet to 5 feet iu 
height, and every shoot a mass of bloom. 
Remove ail faded flowers, and keep the 
surface soil of the beds free from weeds. 

Peas. —Taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, the season for Peas, on the 
whole, has been very satisfactory. We 
are still able to gather a good dish daily 
from such varieties as Autocrat and Glad- 
stone. Origii alfrorff- 0- 
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SHORT REPLIES. 

An Old Subscriber .—Without seeing the 
troera it is very difficult to advise os to 
what is host to be done. - We should 
recommend you to consult a practical gar¬ 
dener in the district who could show you 
what you had better do under the circum- 
Btanoes. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTJIT8. 

Names of fruit.— C. W. Caulifield .—The 

Wise Apple, Court Pendu Plat.- G. M. 

Oullem. —Lady Ileimiker.- E. V. Iles- 

Ictt. —Apples: 1, Trumpi-ngton; 2, not re¬ 
cognised ; 3, Pear Loaiiso Bonne of Jersey. 

- P. J. T .—The Apple-shaped Pear. 

- W. S. Tuj)/iolme. —Apples: 1, Scarlet 

Pear main; 2, probably one of the Colville 
varieties; 3, not recognised. When send¬ 
ing fruit for name, kindly read our rules. 

- C. S. Arthur. —Pears: 1, small fruit 

of Bi'urre Hardy; 2, Beurr6 Ranee; 3, 
Marie Louise Bergamotte d’Automne. 
Applies not recognised. When sending 
fruit for name, please read our rules aa to 
the number we require. You send us only 
one of each, her.ee it is very difficult to 
name with any certainty, as the fruits 

vary so.- II. J. Stobart. —Apples: 1, 1 

specimen too poor; 2, Scarlet Nonpareil. 
Pears: 3, CrasBime; 4, -not recognised. 
Kindly, when sending fruit for name, read 

our rules.- Adam. —Pears: 1, Brown 

Beuirrtf ; 2, Beurre d’A mantis. Apples: 3, 

Golden Spire; 4, The Queen.- A. W. S. 

.—Apple Emperor Alexander; 2, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling ; 3, Adam’s Pear main; 4, 
Annie Elizabe-th.—— M. A.—I, Cox’s 
Orange; 2, Ribston; 3. Blenheim; 4, King 

of the Pippins.- S. N. —Apples: 1, 

Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Emperor Alexan¬ 
der; 3, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 4, Lod- 

dington.- A. W. S. —1, Cellini; 2, Lord 

Derby; 3, Bramlcv’s Seedling; 4, Norfolk 
Beaufin.- M. M. E. —1, Stunner Pip¬ 

pin ; leave it as long on the tree as you 
can; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Welling¬ 
ton; 4. Warner's King.- J. P. —1, 

Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, James Grieve; 3, 
King of the Pippins; 4, Red or Winter 

Hawtliornden.- E. S. 0* —Pears: 1, 

Comte de Lamy; 2, Beum* d’Aujou.- 

E. M. II .—Your Apple is Rib- 

fiton._ C— 1, Mere de Manage; 2, 

Warner's King; 3, Bramley’s; 4, Lane’s 

Prince Allrert.- V. H'.—Apple Tower of 

Glam is. Pear: 2, Glou Morceau.- 

IT. G. —Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, 

Foam’s Pippin; 3, Alfriston; 4, Lady 

Ifenniker.- P. L. 7?.— Apples: 1. Cox’s 

Pomona; 2, Bramley’s; 3, Marie Louise; 

4, Beurr6 Bose.- Mrs. Field .—Plum 

Violet Date Zwe.tsche; see note also in 
this i&sue. 

A matter affecting seed merchants 
throughout the country.—We have been 
favoured with a sight of certaLu corre¬ 
spondence which has passed between the 
Chamber of Horticulture and the Board 
of Agriculture in regard to tlie work of the 
Agricultural Organisation Society and the 
Agricultural Wholesale Society. Messrs. 
Robert Veitch and Son, of Exeter, contend 
that the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
having a subsidy of about £20,000 a year 
from the Government, should confine its : 
■work to propaganda efforts only, and not 
seek to destroy the businesses of legitimate 
seed merchants by transferring their busi¬ 
ness to trading societies which have special 1 
advantages—one being exemption from in¬ 
come-tax. 


fOOPf’S KITING IFPIMTUS. 

THE DUCHESS 



SITUATION WANTED. 


Order to-day our DUCHESS 
HEATER, made In 3 sizes, 
complete, and ready for fitting. 

No. 1 size '“'"‘E’ST" £3 0 0 
No. 2 size £4 0 0 

No. 3 size '■tfrsfsr £5 0 0 

Send for Catalogao for otlior Heaters. 

I CHAS. TOOPE & SON, Heating Engineers, | 
The Bridge Riverside Works, Kew. S.W., London. 

Tele. Richmond 1152._ 


IT PAYS TO 

TOP-DRESS PLANTS 

WITH ' 


tfS&p lUf-UKl 

R1TO 

RITO la the wonderful energlser for soil 
baoterla and multiplies all Allotment and 
Carden Produce. Of all corn dealers, seeds¬ 
men, and florists. If any difficulty Is experi¬ 
enced In obtaining: supplies, writs to the 
Makars, 

The Molasrixe Oo., Ltd., Dept. 16, Greenwich, a 1.11 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS 


0 f ... , TTEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN 

Best devices for catching Birds, H HOUSES, Vineries, eta. supplied with Tirioai arrange- 

ment* of pipes. Vanguard, Conical. Sectional, Saddle, and 
( oil Boilers. Pipes, Fittings, etc. Illustrated List, (ree.- 
THOS. JKAYONS, Silrer-streei Works, lirierley Hill. 


"DIRDS, &c.-r!-Best devices for catcliing Birds, 

D Rats, Rabbits, Ac. Bird’luie, 1/3, 3/-. Self-acting Spring 
Net Traps, small birds, 2/3; large, 36. Choice Canaries, 
Parrots. Either List fro-j.—RUDU, Bird Speciilist, Norwich. 


GARDENER. —Situation 

wanted by exnenepced married mi 
tial. Neighbourhood or B*4h. L< 

BLAKE, Park Vie* Ni 


Yf O R K IN G 


Cottage efren- 
ir no fault.— | 
itol. 


PAINT YOUR GREENHOUSES 


WITH 


t < 


)) 


VITR0LITE 


Far superior to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power, 
and Durability. 

Made in White and Stone Colour only. 

Price - 25/- per Gallon. 
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PLASTINE 


THE IMPERISHABLE PUTTY. 

Price 44/- per Cwt. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 

Grove Works, 

LOMBARD ROAD, BATTERSEA, 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 

Telegrams—“Carsons, Battsquare, London." 

Telephone—Battersea 1630 (2 lines). 
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Some West of England Orchards. 


A holiday to mo Is always more enjoyable 
it’ it lias an objective, and, as a keen 
amateur Rose and fruit grower in North 
Cheshire, I thought I would spend a few 
days in the Worcester and Hereford dis¬ 
tricts on my way down to the South Devon 
const and see exactly liow fruit was grown 
commercially and what the wonderful 
Evesham district I had heard so much 
about was really like. These random notes 
will. I hope, be of interest, and are a sum¬ 
mary of notes made during the visit in 
early August. A paragraph in the Fruit 
tirower started me off to Mr. George Jones’ 
farm at 

Pin vi x, Pershore, to see the orchard of 
Pdenheim Orange Apples, and my luck was 
in from the commencement, as the very 
day of my visit was the day the Hereford 
Growers’ Association had selected for their 
visit to Pershore, and Mr. Jones kindly 
invited me to join the party as his guest 
The orchard made me smile and feel 
pleased to be alive, as does any clever and 
artistic sight, whether it be music, a 
glorious sunset, a craftsman showing the 
ut most skill in his craft, or any other satis¬ 
fying thing. The trees would be thirty or 


is fed and the trees are properly looked 
after. Mr. Jones has about 100 acres at 
Pinvin besides other land and interests in 
Evesham. Of the 100 acres about thirty 
are under fruit. There were very fine 
crops of Plums, and he is a great believer 
in the Purple Egg Plum (syn. Martin’s 
Seedling). He grows it on ordinary Egg 
Plum stocks, planting the sucker and 
grafting in position, and some trees only 
four or five years old were bearing excel¬ 
lent crops and yet growing strongly at the 
same time, so as to show every promise of 
making full-sized trees in the future. 
There were some signs of silver leaf in one 
plantation of Plums, and one line of 
standard Cox’s Orange Apple had been re¬ 
cently headed over and re-grafted with 
Dane’s Prince Albert Apple. At Pinvin I 
also met Mr. Coates, a N.E. Coast man, 
who came down to the district fifteen years 
ago and who has about 150 acres of strong 
land with, perhaps, thirty under fruit. 
Mr. Coates struck me as a far-seeing, 
shrewd, kindly man, and the culture was 
good in every respect. He has cleared a 
lot of hedges and keeps the ground all 
clean and continuously cropped—as far as 


Altogether the day at Pershore was a 
revelation of what modern fruit-growing 
means. It is a fascinating place to a gar¬ 
dener, and the degree of cultivation and 
the intellectual keenness of the growers, 
both Pershore district men and the Here¬ 
ford visitors, was a noteworthy feature. 
Doubtless we saw the best Pershore had to 
show, but. half-a-dozen growers of such a 
calibre must set the standard for the whole 
district. Grease-banding is universal, 
spraying is universal, and clean culture is 
universal. Generally, Paradise bush trees 
are not looked upon with favour on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of satisfactorily 
banding the trees and of cultivating by 
horse or motor. 

Numbers of Germans have been employed 
during the war in keeping the ground 
clean, and all young plantations are inter¬ 
cropped with soft fruit—Raspberries, 
Currants, or Strawberries, or with green¬ 
stuff. The opinion seemed to be that for 
market Apples Early Victoria, James 
Grieve, Lord Grosveuor, and Lane’s Prince 
Albert did best, and for Plums Early 
Prolific and Purple Egg Plum. Most of 
the Plum-trees I saw had at least one 
crutch to save the branches being broken 
under the weight of fruit, and many had 
four or five crutches. Hedges have been 
done away with, except as road boundaries, 


more years old, full standard orchard 
trees, well spaced, with large open heads 
and grassed down under for sheep. The 
Apples reminded one of the Peach-growers’ 
guide to grow one to the foot, so regularly 
spaced were they on every branch. The 
size and colour were excellent, and the 
estimated crop was five to seven-and-a-lialf 
hundredweight per tree. There was not a 
blemished fruit, and the whole orchard 
was an eye-opener as to what is possible 
with good treatment and favourable condi¬ 
tions. Mr. Jones said the success was due 
to spraying with hot lime at blossoming 
time—00 gallons per tree, 1 lb. of lime to 
the gallon of water. One tree had been 
left unsprayed as a control. This had a 
good crop, but the Apples were bunched 
with considerable lengths of bare branches 
and a good many were marked and under¬ 
sized. Mr. Jones has ideas of fruit-grow¬ 
ing, and told me some of them in conversa¬ 
tion before the Hereford growers’ arrival. 
Tie considers we should try to return to 
more natural conditions in our orchards, 
and that birds should be encouraged as the 
best protection against pests. Lime, soot, 
slag, and good clean cultivation will 
always pay, and poison washes and strong 
washes of caustic are not good for the 
birds or trees, and should only be used in 
si>eeial cnees or where there has been previ¬ 
ous neglect. Grease-banding is essential to 
successful fruit-growing, and the grease 
.should be kept tacky all the year round. 
Young trees must be banded on paper, but 
old trees will stand good grease being put 
direct on the trunks without injury. 
Orchards should be so laid out that horse 
cultivation, will do the bulk of the cleaning, 
and old trees can have the land under 
grassed down for sheep, provided the land 
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heavy land will permit. I understand he 
was one of the prime movers in the 
organisation of the co-operative market, 
and. passing through the market in the 
afternoon, one little incident will give 
some idea of his forethought. He does not 
like the heavy labour required in lifting 
the produce to and from the lorries on to 
the market floor, and was asking my 
opinion as to the use of overhead runways 
with hoisting tackle to save such labour. 
I imagine when Mr. Coates gets to the 
stage of discussing a proposition it will go 
through, and doubtless when the Hereford 
growers visit Pershore next year they will 
find the runways at work and the men at 
Pershore wondering how they managed 
without them for so long. The third 
plantation visited at Finvin—or, rather, 
Pershore—was Mr. Mumford’s. This took 
the eye at once, being beautifully situated 
on a hillside with a gentle slope facing 
southerly and easterly. The land seemed 
lighter than at Pinvin, and was obviously 
well cared for. Some women were hoeing 
rows of seedlings, although no weeds were 
to be seen and the rows stood up clean 
and straight. Some cordons in another 
plantation were interesting, especially the 
Cox’s trained with double stems much in¬ 
clined. They wore well fruited, the Apples 
of good size and colour, but one wondered 
whether such restricted training would be 
profitable on open wires. To fill up wall 
space is another matter. On another plan¬ 
tation adjoining Mr. Mumford’s some 
Bramley’s Seedling bush Apple-trees not 
0 feet high, on Paradise stock, with wide, 
spreading heads and branches very thinly 
placed caught the eye. They were fairly 
well fruited and the Apples were of ex¬ 
cellent size and colour. 


and one can walk across several owners’ 
plantations without seeing where the divi¬ 
sion is, except for, perhaps, an odd boun¬ 
dary stone. The land is, obviously, very 
fertile, and, while specially suited to 
Plums it has no special advantage in 
shelter or position, and there must be 
dozens of districts in England where 
equally good crops of fruit could be grown 
with the same thoroughness in cultivation 
and the same determination to succeed. 
From Pershore I went on to 

Evesham. Here the land is much lighter 
than at Pershore, and the general practice 
seems to be more mixed market gardening. 
The bulk of the fruit is from thinly- 
planted Plums with green crops under and 
some Apples. There are two markets in 
the town, and for the first time I learned 
the market measures. A pot of Plums 
weighs 72 lbs., of Apples 50 lbs., of 
Currants 03 lbs., of Peas and Beans 40 lbs., 
and there are three sieves to a pot. 

At Evesham I heard there were some 
good plantations at Ash ton-under-the-llill 
and Beekford, so I went to see them. At 
Ashton I saw two plantations on both sides 
of the station road, about 10 and 20 acres. 
Generally, the Apples are bush trees on 
Paradise stock, about 18 feet apart, with 
Black Currants and Gooseberries 0 feet 
apart from east to west. In one case four 
rows of Strawberries were run E. to \Y. 
between the fruit-trees, and the one-year 
Strawberries had sown-out Onions be¬ 
tween. The women were cleaning the 
land with knives, cutting off weeds and 
runners for fear of damaging the Onions 
with a hoe. Unfortunately, the owners. 
Messrs. Nieklln, were away, but I learned 
that spraying was regularly done, and that 
cultivation was mostly by hand labour. 
Original from 
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With such close intercropping it must 
necessarily be so. Greens and Potatoes 
are grown between the rows as well, and 
generally all the space is fully and profit¬ 
ably utilised. The trees I saw ware not 
grease-banded, and would be difficult to 
band as they had practically no leg. The 
land was strong and very fertile, and kept 
very clean. The Beckford plantations 
were rather disappointing. There had 
evidently been a great shortage of labour, 
and in 40 acres in one plantation the 
ground had had to be allowed to go wild, 
with obvious detriment to the trees and the 
crop. The next place of interest to fruit 
growers which I visited was 

Fcton-on-Severn. Here one garden of 
8 acres, sloping up from the river, wn« 
very interesting. N.E. aspect, very light 
sandy loam of great depth, and very thinly 
planted with orchard trees of Apples and 
Plums. The ground under was continu¬ 
ously and closely cropped, three and four 
crops being taken each year, and the owner 
said he could usually market stuff a fort¬ 
night before Evesham. Radishes, Lettuce, 
Onions, Beans. Potatoes, and the usual 
run of greenstuff were grown, and as soon 
as one crop was off, another was put in. 
Interplanting and sowing quick and slow 
maturing crops together was largely prac¬ 
tised. It seemed to me that the depth of 
soil, combined with the northerly aspect, 
slight shade, and constant working of the 
light soil, made for the undoubted success 
of the plantation. Originally the land was 
a cider orchard, but the original trees had 
either been grubbed or regrafted with 
belter sorts Walter L. Sutcliffe. 

T/ie Fan , Bramhall , Cheshire. 

(To be continued .) 


flotes of the Week. 

(Enotfiera Howard!.— This pretty species 
should fiud a place where the dwarf Even¬ 
ing Primroses are valued. It forms a 
spreading mass of pale green foliage from 
which appear its handsome, large, and 
delicalely-scented yellow flowers. These, 
as they age, become brick-red. Its native 
home is the Grand Canyon of Colorado.— 


work, and when well grown and carefully 
trained is certain to attract attention.— 
Kirk. 

Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl. —The double- 
flowered S. prunifolia does not specially 
appeal to me on account of its double 
bloom, as these are stiff compared with 
those of its single-flowered sister blooms, 
and I do not think 1 would retain it were 
it not for the brilliant scarlet colouring of 
the leaves In autumn. It is still (Octo¬ 
ber IStli) most effective in its leaf-co’.our- 
ing, and is appreciated even at a time 
when the majority of the autumn tints 
have not passed the zenith of their glory. 
—8. Arxott. 

The Purple Apple Berry (Billiardiera 
longlfolla).— This elegant evergreen climb¬ 
ing shrub is now draped with its deep 
purple-blue berries and forms a most con¬ 
spicuous wall subject. Native of Tas¬ 
mania, it is, unfortunately, hardy only in 
I the most favoured parts of Britain, but 
wherever this is so, a space should be set 
apart for this extremely handsome shrub 
on a low wall. The flowers are produced 
in July, greenish yellow in colour and J 
rather pretty, but the great attraction is 
the profusion of rich purple coloured fruits 
during September and October.—E. M. 

Colchloum varlegatum.— Tlic Variegated 
Meadow Saffron, so called, 1 suppose, be¬ 
cause of the distinct chequering of the 
flowers, Is a little varied. There is a 
paler-coloured variety, and I learn that 
there are two varieties of the ordinary 
colouring, but differing in stature to some 
degree. This is not. of much consequence, 
perhaps, but the dwarfer one is hotter for 
our stormy autumns, as it stands more 
j firmly up to the rough weather which we 
sometimes have late in autumn. C. varie- 
gatum is fairly early, however, and with 
me flowers In September.—S. Arxott. 

Prostranthera laslanthos. —The follow¬ 
ing, from an Irish friend, may interest 
those whose climate is mild, and who 
care for evergreen flowering shrubs. J 
imagine that where EsealioiUas do well I*, 
laslanthos (although I am unacquainted 
with it) ought to succeed“ Do you 
know Prostrunthera Jasianthos? It is a 


E. M. I 

Poterlum cbtusatum.— This very inter¬ 
esting Japanese perennial promises to be¬ 
come a valuable border plant and supplies 
a colour which is by no means plentiful 
amongst hardy flowers in August. From 
tufts of Potentilla-like leaves emerge long 
branching sprays of bright rose tassel-like 
flowers which have a drooping tendency. 
Of easy culture, this plant should not be 
omitted from the lists of those who antici¬ 
pate adding to their store of good hardy 
plants this year.—E. M. 

Salvia ullglncsa. —A first-rate species of 
the late-flowering Sages, usually at its best 
about the middle of September. Arising 
from its spreading root-stock are numerous 
tall spikes, each 3 feet to 4 feet high, which 
terminate in sprays of the most beautiful 
sky-blue flowers, distinct from those of any 
other Sage I know. It is easily growui and 
is an elegant subject for the mixed border, 
the growths, although slender and grace¬ 
ful, being of sufficient strength to support 
the flowers without staking.—E. M. 

Solarium crispum var. Glasnevln.— 
Tender this name I have grown what is 
certainly an improvement on the typical S. 
crispum. Hardy in some places, the 
variety, like S. jasminoides, is not quite 
so in Scotland. Even upon a south wall 
plants succumb when frosts are prevalent. 
More especially is this the case in spring, 
and after (as one would think) danger 
was over. The Glasnevln variety makes 
admirable rot f ills for cool greenhouse 


very fine thlug—evergreen, with clusters 
of wdiite flowers, and both they and the 
foliage are delicately perfumed. The 
blooms are nicely marked on the throat 
with purple, and here it does quite well 
on a south wall, growing, if anything, 
rather too vigorously.”—W. MeO. 

Azaleas. —In early October the gorgeous 
display of colour given by the ripening 
foliage of Azaleas of all kinds ought to he 
an additional Incentive to garden lovers 
j to plant these line shrubs more freely. 

! Beaty soil is, of course, best for them, but 
j a good, dark, rather deep, and damp loam 
suits them fairly well. The value of 
; massing ought to he emphasised, bold 
groups being more effective both now and 
at flowering time Ilian Isolated specimens 
or small quantities sparingly planted. 
The “ autumn tints ” range from a pale- 
yellow tint to a ruddy bronze, with innu¬ 
merable variations between—W. McG. 

Colchlcum glganteum.— This Meadow 
Saffron Is useful, coming in rather inter 
than the forms of C. speeiosum, although 
not larger thnn they, as the name might 
suggest. It is a good Meadow Saffron, 
with purple-lilac flowers of large size and 
plenty of substance. Like others of the 
genus, it is all the better for growing 
through some carpeting plant, which helps 
to keep the flowers up in bad weather, 
and also prevents them from being defiled 
| by soil in heavy showers. Its substance, 
| however, enables it; to stand rough 
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weather better than the smaller Meadow 
Saffrons.—S. A. 

Chrysanthemum Winter Cheer. — Good 
colours in late Chrysanthemums are none 
too plentiful, yellows and whites being, 
perhaps, more usually desired. A useful 
variety is Winter Cheer, now, I think, 
about, fifteen years old, but still better 
than some of the more recent introduc¬ 
tions. If resembles, to some extent, the 
well-known Framfield Pink, aud is, in¬ 
deed, a si<>it from that variety. In 
colour, however. Winter Cheer is cerise, or 
cerise-pink, and it is a very useful Chrys¬ 
anthemum for cutting, the blooms being 
produced on long and rigid stems. Scot. 

Colohlcum speeiosum album.— A clump 
of this Meadow Saffron is now in full 
flower (October 4th). It is growing 
through some rough herbage 'which sup- 
jKirt.s the flowers and gives them a better 
appearance than if in the bare border. 
This and other Meadow Saffrons are good 
to grow' among grass or in places in the 
wild garden where they can be supported 
by their neighbours when in flower. In 
spring the broad leaves can look after 
themselves even among wonderfully strong 
growing plants. This tine variety of C. 
speeiosum was introduced a good many 
years ago now by Messrs. Jas. Backhouse 
and Sons, of York. • 

Gloxinia maculata. —Does anyone ever 
give a thought nowadays to Gloxinia 
maculata, a favourite before the form 
now more generally grown became so 
popular? It. is altogether different from 
the latter, the fleshy, cordate leaves being 
often 0 inches across, wiiile the 11 owe r- 
, stem may be from 12 inches to 24 inches 
in height, and ui*m which a succession of 
flowers is produced. The so- are of the 
usual shape, purplish-lilac in colour, and 
suffused with a rich purple at the base. 
G. maculata is worthy of revival ; it is as 
easily managed as the present-day variety, 
and it appreciates the heat of a stove.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Raspberry Benwell’s Champion.— Under 
this name during the autumn I saw a 
breadth of very tine Raspberries, over 
middle size and of a particularly bright 
colour. What interested me more par- 
Ucularlv in the variety was the fact that 
it was "bearing quite late—long, indeed, 
after my own summer-fruiting varieties 
were over. 1 was informed thnt the canes 
had continued in fruit from early sum¬ 
mer until then, and, should the variety In* 
consistent In this respect, it is obviously 
worth attention. 1 am unable to su\ 
whether it is an old or a comparatively 
now' sort.—A Scott ish Gardener. 

Erica cincrea atro-rubens.— The per*> 
tent and long-lived beauty of this Heath 
compels one to offer a w'ord or two in 
praise of it in the hope that many may 
be tempted to grow it in the coming 
season. In common with the other red- 
flowered sorts of its set the colour is 
exceptionally bright, and effective, and 
freolv grouped amid congenial surround¬ 
ings whether within the garden’s limits or 
bevoml it affords a patch of colour precious 
bevond words with the setting sun u\m 
it ‘ during August and September. The 
picture is nut a transient one: rather is it 
good, and remains so for weeks, and in 
its prime cue of the striking things 1^ re¬ 
call. This, nor the equally brilliant E. e. 
coecinea, will disappoint no one, while 
those who possess both the room and the 
inclination to plant them on a large scale 
on slope or crest where the lowliest vege¬ 
tation alone exists will presently reap a 
rich reward for their pains.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 
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grown as a cordon if the roots are 
neglected and matters allowed to take their 
course. The trees not only resent such 
neglect by failing to produce profitable 
crops of fruit and in .some cases none at 
all. but make little or no growth. Once 
they get into this condition it takes two or 
three years to bring them back to health. 
As a rule, borders for growing cordon 
Pears in are seldom made more than 3 feet 
wide, and often less, while the depth varies 
from 2 feet to 2 feet 0 inches. Very often 
no sj>ecinl preparation is made for them, 
and the trees are planted in the existing 
soil with the addition, perhaps, of a little 
fresh compost over the roots to give them a 
start. A border of above-named dimen¬ 
sions provides a sufficient quantity of soil 
for the requirements of the trees for some 
time after having been planted, but ns the 
majority of them are worked on the Quince 
stock, which emits many hungry feeding 
roots, the soil in time soon becomes ex¬ 
hausted. When the trees are planted in 
the staple with little or no preparation 
beyond a little fresh soil placed about the 
roots they soon get into bad health unless 
the natural soil be of good quality and suit¬ 
able for Pear culture. A little attention 
will avert this if the roots are afforded a 
top-dressing of rich corniest every two or 
three years, and if this is regularly at¬ 
tended to cordon Pears may be maintained 
in a healthy bearing condition for a num¬ 
ber of years. The proper method to pursue 
in cordon Pear culture is not to wait until 
the roots have exhausted the soil in which 
they are planted and for the trees to as¬ 
sume an unhealthy appearance, but to 
examine the border annually and so ascer¬ 
tain when the roots are in need of aid in 
the shape of fresh compost. With a pro¬ 
perly-constructed border this would not be 
necessary until the trees are well estab¬ 
lished and bearing annual crops of fruit. 
In the absence of a proper border a stricter 
surveillance would be necessary, and, as 
before mentioned, unless the staple is of 
good quality the trees will need assistance 
the third year after planting. 

My method of dealing with these trees is 
to remove as much surface soil as possible 
without injuring the fibrous roots, and 
then replace it with a compost consisting 
of good fibrous loam with which have been 
mixed a little lime-rubble, wood-ashes, 
and a plentiful addition of bone-meal. The 
comiK>st is placed evenly over the roots, 
trodden firmly, and afterwards mulched 
with light material. During the summer 
months a good mulch of half-decayed 
stable manure is afforded. 

F. W. Gallop. 

TAIford Hall Gardens , Nortliants. 


A fruiting branch of rear Doyenne du Comice. 


jectionable grit so prevalent in many varie¬ 
ties of Pears when a sunless season pre¬ 
vails. There always have been conflicting 
testimonies as regards the merits or de¬ 
merits of certain Pears. Probably there 
always will be such differences of opinion 
amongst even our best Pear growers, but, 
really, this is not to be wondered at when 
we consider the varying character and 
comi)o»ition of soils, the natural humidity 
of situation, the shelter or exposure, and 
many other climatic or atmospheric sur¬ 
roundings under which various cultivators 
find themselves situated. Doyenne du 
Comice (here illustrated) should be in¬ 
cluded in every collection, having besides 1 
the richest flavour, size, appearance, and j 
cropping qualities to^reeommeiuL it. My' 
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of ripening :— Clapp’s Favourite, Williams’ 
Don Chretien, Triomplie de Vienne, Fon- 
dante de Automne, I/iuise Bonne of Jersey, 
Thompson's, Marie Louise, Beurrtf Super- 
fin, Beurre Hardy, Beurre Diel, Doyenne 
du Comice, Josephine de Malines, and Glou 
Mo rceau. 

Training.— There are three styles of 
training for Pears on walls, viz., cordons, 
fan-shaped, and horizontally-trained trees. 
I prefer the cordon, as, in addition to being 
extremely simple, it is the best calculated 
to furnish the walls the most closely. 
Cordons produce fruits of large size and 
excellent quality, provided the necessary 
attention is given to the roots, but no fruit- 
tree that I am acquainted with goes out of 
health sooner than does the Pear when 


Apple Worcester Pearmain is a good mar¬ 
ket variety on account of its beautiful 
colour when fully matured, and though not 
classed as one of the liest for flavour, it 
evidently takes with the public, which is 
everything from a market point. The tree 
is a good grower, crops freely, fruit of a 
dessert size, and usable from the middle of 
September onwards. It is not advisable to 
have more than a couple of trees in a 
private gardeu, as much better-flavoured 
varieties are to be had from the middle of 
October.—J. M. 

Apple Warner’s King.— This is very fine 
this season. It is a most reliable Apple 
for use during October and November, sel¬ 
dom failing to crop. Big fruits are less 
liable to get blown off or bruised If the 
trees are grown as espaliers, and. as such, 
I seldom failed to get a crop. The fruits 
are excellent for cooking, and are by no 
means too acid to eat in a raw state.— 
J. M. 
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FRUIT. 

Cordon Pear Trees. 


This is an abundant and almost universal 
Pear season. There are crops of clean, 
healthy fruit in most places, especially 
where generous cultivation is practised 
The fine, sunny, autumnal weather we 
have exiierienced of late will develop that 
rich luscious flavour which nothing blit an 
abundance of warm sunshine can really 
accomplish, with a minimum of the ob- 


advice to intending planters is to grow a 
few varieties of Pears well that ripen in 
succession rather than attempt a large 
number of different varieties. The differ¬ 
ent varieties selected should be grouped 
together as far as jioesible in quantities, 
and, where practicable, arranged in the 
order of ripening. The following will be 
found a good selection, given in their order 
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Fruit Storing. 

Apples keep best in a cool, moist place, 
where the temperature can be kept low and 
regular. Equally important Is purity of 
air, no fruit being so quickly contaminated 
by “ smells ” as they are. Two years ago 
dt was decided to use an old wine-cellar as 
an apple store. A window was fixed up for 
veiuilat.ion and as the cellar had been a 
“ stuffy ” place, to cleanse it of possible 
fungus germs it was decided to use a dis¬ 
infectant, so Izal was sprinkled on the 
brick floor. Fresh air impregnated with 
the fumes of this disinfectant was agree¬ 
able enough to our senses, and it was 
thought good for the Apples. These were 
arranged in double layers on clean w T ood 
shelves well above the floor. When 
the Apples had been in the cellar 
a few weeks it was noticed that 
when cooked they had an Izal flavour, and 
when we started on the Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin, of which about four bushels had been 
stored, they were found to be practically 
unfit to eat. Washing in warm water con¬ 
taining a little soda was tried, and the 
Apples were removed to an empty bedroom, 
where the windows were open night and 
day. Put they were past recovery. The 
Izal fumes had penetrated to the core, and 
the importance of pure, fresh air in the 
fruit store was made abundantly manifest 
to us. 

There must be no strange odours where 
Apples are stored. Straw, even wood shav¬ 
ings, unless absolutely odourless, must not 
he used as a bed for them, and there must 
be no Onions or other strong-smelling vege¬ 
tables near them. Mother Earth is the 
lH»st of all floors for a fruit store, and 
where small quantities of fruit are to be 
kept big flower-pots or open boxes of odour¬ 
less wood answer very well. There is little 
doubt that Apples keep very well when 
buried in garden soil, out of the reach of 
frost. If peat Is easily obtained it forms 
an excellent preserving medium for Apples. 
A layer of Apples, then one of peat, build¬ 
ing up the heap to a ridge, and throwing 
an old mat over it or anything else that 
will keep out the rain, will be found a good 
way to keep the fruit fresh. Of course, 
care must be taken in the gathering. Only 
a few days ago, a boy was sent to gather 
Apples, using packing hampers for the pur¬ 
pose. These were wheeled on a harrow to 
the fruit store, and the jolting was suffi¬ 
cient to bruise quite a number of the 
Apples, rendering them unfit for storing. 

Pears require to be very carefully 
handled, and for the same reason. They 
must he .stored in a dry place. An old 
chest of drawers in an empty bedroom is 
used for the choice kinds, and In this they 
keep well, ripening perfectly when care¬ 
fully placed in the drawers, which are left 
slightly open. Most Pears require to be 
watched, like eggs in an incubator, to catch 
them when at their best. They may be 
jverfect to-day and to-morrow but sleepy 
and unpalatable the day after. Never use 
hay or straw for storing fruit .—The Field. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Pear-trees.— Will you kindly 
give me directions as to the autumn 
pruning of Pear-trees on a wall? I 
<suiunier-pruned them to about five or six 
leaves from base, and they have now 
grown from J2 inches to IS inches longer. 
How much shall I now cut off, and shall it 
he from the original base or from the new 
base formed by the summer pruning?— 
In: am i noton Spa. 

|The secondary growths or shoots made 
since I he trees were summer-pruned 
should he cut back at once to one leaf or 
hud just above the i>oint of origin. When 
you prune the trees in November or De¬ 


cember cut back the portions of wood left 
at the summer pruning to four buds, 
counting from the base. In doing so you 
will not only get lid of the pieces of wood 
with the one bud on them to be left now, 
hut the portions below them on which 
there is an excess of buds present. By 
this you will see that four or live at the 
utmost are a sufficient number of buds to 
leave on Pears when summer-pruning 
them.] 

American Gooseberry Mildew.— The 

Board of Agriculture has issued a new 
Order dealing with American Gooseberry 
Mildew. This cancels all previous Orders 
(except the American Gooseberry Mildew 
Fruit Orders of 1915 and 1919), and niters 
considerably the previous restrictions re¬ 
lating to the movement of Gooseberry and 
Currant hushes in certain areas. Under 
the new Order the sale and movement of 
hushes visibly infected with the disease are 
prohibited absolutely, and persons growing 
bushes for sale must take responsibility 
for seeing that the pruning of the bushes 
is i>erforined in an efficient manner. At 
the same time all outbreaks of disease on 
hushes grown for sale must he reported to 
the Board. Where fruit growers and 
private owners are concerned, the Board 
has power under the new Order to deal 
with those who fail to take proper steps to 
check the disease on land under their con¬ 
trol. During the period of the war the 
Board, although prohibiting the sale of 
mildewed Berries, allowed the same to he 
sent direct to jam factories. This policy is 
now embodied in the new Order. 

Grape Croe Maroc.— This very fine Grape 
has, somehow, acquired the reputation of 
being a difficult variety to manage by the 
amateur. This is quite a fallacy, for 
those who can grow Black Hamburgh need 
not he afraid to plant Gros Maroc. As a 
matter of fact, when the two varieties are 
grown side by side it will !>e found that 
the latter is not only easier to colour, but 
that It also finishes better than Hamburgh 
under precisely similar treatment. Apart 
from its fine colour, the thick bluish bloom 
of the berry renders Gros Maroc a very 
taking Grape—the berries, individually, 
are large, and when thoroughly ripened 
the bunches will hang in good condition 
long after those of Black Hamburgh have 
begun to deteriorate. The variety is a 
very robust grower and soon fills up its 
allotted space, but it should not be pinned 
quite so severely as Black Hamburgh, as 
severe pruning may result in short 
hunches. I prefer to grow Gros Maroc on 
the long rod system, and, so treated, largo 
and handsome hunches can be obtained. I 
have observed at exhibitions bunches 
shown under the name of Cooper’s Black 
which were quite obviously only Gros 
Maroc under another name.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Strawberries.— Growers of Strawberries 
are on the increase, and in no direction is 
this to he noticed more than amongst allot¬ 
ment. holders, one of the reasons being that 
the initial expense is small, and the crop 
is assured, provided the plants are given 
attention. More may be done towards 
helping Strawberries during the winter 
| months than many new growers are aware, 
j and the aim should be to keep the bed free 
from weeds, and, in the case of second- 
year planks, also free of runners, whicli 
are continually being thrown out. Plum]) 
crowns are needed, as from these one may 
look forward to picking the finest berries, 
i Help the plants in every possible way, 

; then, tills winter by spreading manure be- 
! tween the rows; stable or farmyard 
j manure if it can be procured; it will not 
I matter if there is a good proportion of 
straw about it, as it will shelter the young¬ 


est plants should severe weather come for 
an extended period, and later the rains 
will wash in the nutriment and enrich th ■ 
soil. Extra care and attention in the** 
directions will not be wasted, as anyone 
can testify who has had much to do with 
Strawberries.— W oodb a stwick . 

Apple-trees in the Isle of Man.— “The 
spiritual flavour or emblem (or armorial 
bearing, as we would now call it) of th** 
Isle of Man, in far-away times, was that of 
an Apple-tree. The legend was tliat it 
bore blossoms and fruit all the year round, 
and that tlie vision and odour of radiant 
flowers and the music of the swayin- 
branches of ripe fruit were enough to n* 
move malice and evil thought from ail 
hearts. Why, then, do we not plant the 
whole island with Apple-trees? Spiritually, 
the Isle of Man w-ould he a little heaven if 
wre did.”—W. Ralph * Hall Caine on 
“ Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us.” 

Yellow-fleshed Nectarines.— There an* 
not very many Nectarines which ham 
yellow flesh, but if their number be small 
their quality more than atones for any do- 
flciency in that respect. Pineapple is, icr¬ 
imps, the be«t known variety—a Nectarine 
of delicious flavour and one wTiich keeps 
for some time after it is ripe. Humboldt, 
a seedling from Pineapple, is almost 
equally good. It is larger than its parent, 
and comes in later. Rivers’ Orange is 
w’ell known as an excellent variety fm 
early forcing, while Pitmaston Orange 
ought to he included in every collection.- 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Apple Allington Pippin.— There scorns t > 
he a good deal of diversity of opinion a* 
to the merits of this Apple, some praising 
it highly and others saying that it is imr 
worth growing. No doubt differences of 
soil, etc., account for such divergence of 
opinion. Here in London I find it very 
good Indeed, and very well flavoured when 
quite ripe. Some of its admirers claim 
that it is nearly as good as a Cox’s, but I 
do not go so far ns that. The tree grow# 
well and usually carries a g<x>d crop here, 
though it is a little uncertain in that re¬ 
spect. 1 think, perhaps, it needs a warm 
season to bring out its best flavour.—N. L 
Morello Cherries cn walls.— How often 
one sees the trees in such a situation badly 
attacked by red spider. No doubt in nine 
cases out of ten it is due to the trees being 
too dry at the roots, so many people fail¬ 
ing to recognise that even in an ordinary 
season fruit-trees on walls are very subjeer 
to this danger, and, if the season he at all 
dry or the trees recently planted, they will 
suffer very much from lack of moisture. 
A good mulching in May and a copious 
drenching occasionally will help the trees 
immensely and do much to prevent had 
attacks of red spider.—O. C. 

Pear Jersey Gratioli.— I had lately an 
opportunity of seeing this flue Pear in an 
orchard-house, and l'or apjiearance ami 
fine quality the crop would have been diffi¬ 
cult to beat. The fruit is large—a Insist 
first size—the quality, as is well known, 
excellent, while the skin is bright yellow, 
inclining to be russety on the exposed si«b*. 
The flesh is melting, and, as the grower 
said, “as sweet as honey.” Jersey 
Gratioli does beet on the Quince, and when 
grown in the open in our northern climate 
must have a Avail.— Scot. 

Apple Emrteth Early.— For an early cook¬ 
ing Apple this would he hard to heat for 
productiveness. I find that it. is a very 
consistent hearer and usually fruits so 
freely as to need thinning. The flavour, 
too, m good, and the fruits are of good si/.** 
and juicy. It is ripe about the end of 
August in London,—N. L. 

[It is now known as Red Victoria.-Ef» 1 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens 


Ranunculus pyrenaeus. 

Au. 1 lie high alpine Ranunculi are In. 
teresl Ing, and not a few of them very 
beautiful, even though they include some 
which are not very tractable to the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in lowland gardens. 
Not that they are particularly fastidious 
subjects from the cultural standpoint so 
much as the difficulty of giving them a 
spot in our gardens where their known 
cultural needs would lie fairly met, and 
the plants remain Immune from their 
cver-ivresent arch-enemy, the slug. It Is 
usually during the winter that the greatest 
Injury is inflicted upon them, the pest 
burrowing into the soil and eating away 
the crowns upon which future existence' 
•practically hinges. Probably in the more 
loamy parts of the moraine that now re¬ 
ferred to would he fairly happy so far as 
soil conditions go. In nature it often 


Waterside Wild Flowers. 

The most conspicuous and beautiful wild 
flower now in bloom is the purple loose¬ 
strife (Lythrum Salicaria). There are 
some very fine specimens, quite bushes, 

4 feet high and 1 yard through. I find even 
among the wild plants there is a consider¬ 
able variation in form and colour, but , 
especially in colour. Although the blooms 
of the common kind are of rather a dull 
purple, there are some fine msy-coloured 
varieties nearly as bright and as densely 
flowered as the Lythrum roseum superbum 
of gardens. Though a water-loving plant, 
this Loosestrife is quite at home in the 
border, whilst gardens which have a lake 
or stream in the grounds a fiord a fine op¬ 
portunity for growing this plant in a bold 
and effective way'. The Flowering Rush I 
(IUitomus umbellatus) is in fine form. It 
luxuriates in the rich mud beneath a foot I 



Ranunculus pyrenceus. Photo/raph liken at an altitude of 8,000 feet. 


covers wide areas in the Pyrenees, Wes¬ 
tern, and other Alps, invariably at high 
altitudes—0,000 feet to S,o00 feet—and in¬ 
habiting rather damp pastures. The 
Illustration herewith gives a correct idea 
of a well-flowered example. The flowers 
are large, glistening white, the thicklsh 
entire leaves lance-shaped or linear. In 
gardens it usually flowers in June, and is 
from 4 Inches to 0 inches high. E. J. 


Scibiosa pterccephala (syn. S. Tar- 
nassi).—Those who like grey-leaved and 
lilac-tinted plants will find this little 
Scabious a satisfactory rock garden or 
edging subject. It makes a mat of grey- 
green foliage, rarely taller than 4 inches 
nr so, and close* above this the short* 
stemmed flowers are produced in late sum¬ 
mer and autumn. These blooms are each 
about the size of a penny and of a pale 
lilac tint. I have this Scabious among 
And rosaces and other lowly plants of allied 
tint, and. whilst, it is a cheerful sight when 
most of its companions are past, it never 
gives any trouble or claims special atten¬ 


tion.—J. 
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of water, and its line heads of flowers are 
thrown well up above the foliage, and last 
long in beauty. It is a very handsome 
native plant, and should be introduced into 
artificial or other water in an open sunny 
position. The fine masses of the Arrow¬ 
head (Sa git I aria saglttifolia) are beautiful 
in foliage as well as in flower, the form of 
the arrow-shaped leaves being so distinct. 
The flower-spikes rise just above the 
leaves, the flowers appearing in whorls of 
three, whilst each blossom consists of three 
white petals which spread out flat and en¬ 
circle the purple cushion of /stamens. A 
double form of this exists in some gardens, 
and it is more long-lasting than the typo, 
but both are aquatic plants of merit and 
beauty. Even the stagnant pool would 
have a charm if, instead of being sheeted 
in Duckweed or slime, it had a few groups 
of hardy aquatic plants to spread out fine 
foliage and send up handsome flowers. 
The Water Plantain (Alisma Tlantago) is 
a common plant generally, but, neverthe¬ 
less, it is of fine form and graceful habit. 
Its tufts of broad leaves stand erect and 
stately, and from amongst them rise tall 


branching panicles, sometimes 4 feet high, 
of delicate pink flowers. At present, by 
the streamside, there are large masses of 
this plant with from twenty to thirty tall 
flower-spikes, and their effect is very grace¬ 
ful. Epilobium hirsutum is good in as¬ 
sociation with the Loosestrife. The British 
Willow Herbs, or Epilobiums, generally 
are poor weedy things, but E. august i- 
folium and E. hirsutum are both free, 
vigorous, and fine flowering kinds, and 
where it does not occur naturally, E. hirsu¬ 
tum should certainly be introduced to the 
water margins, where it will give no 
further trouble, but annually charm us 
with its fine heads of rosy flowers. Tin* 
water Forget-me-not may be recommended 
as a flower for cutting, as in that state it 
remains fresh for a long time. The Water 
Lily and the yellow’ Nuphar wind up the 
list of plants which now’ adorn the margins 
or vary the surface of the running streams. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stone edgings to flower borders.— 

Flower borders in country gardens are 
mostly edged with rough material that is 
easy to get—pieces of stone from a neigh¬ 
bouring quarry, perhaps limestone or sand¬ 
stone that locally costs but little, the very 
material about which many of our dw’arf 
plants suitable for planting near to a gar¬ 
den walk thrive—Aubrietias, Thrift, Cam¬ 
panulas like C. carpatica, Gentians, 
Sedums, and Saxifrages of ciisliion-like 
growth that in their season bring beauty 
to pathways. The best of it all is that 
these plants are not the pets of one season 
only, but are i>ermanent, only needing divi¬ 
sion and overhauling now’ and again. To 
the lover of hardy plants those subjects 
ahvays have a charm, and are less formal 
than the summer edgings—fleeting in 
character—that so many think are abso¬ 
lutely essential in a garden the provision 
of which means in many instances w’oeks 
of preparation under glass.— Townsman. 

Fortune’s Rockfoil. —Invaluable where it 
does well is Saxifraga Fortune!. It is a 
superb plant for a cosy corner in the rock 
garden, but to plant it in an exposed posi¬ 
tion is to court disapiKdntment. It flowers 
in late September, October, and November, 
when, too often, we have passed through 
some hard weather or are still in its throes. 
It is such a striking Rockfoil that we may 
w’ell seek to give it all that it calls for, 
even if that has to go the length of a hand- 
light or a bell-glass to shield it from the 
inclement days and nights. It has fine 
glossy leaves, above these rising corymbs 
of lace-like flowers sometimes a foot above 
the soil, sometimes rather less.—S. 
Arnott. 

Saxifraga eppositifolia.—I have a bit of 
dry wall built of old bricks and facing 
north. Some time ago I tried planting this 
Saxifrage in the chinks. The plants have 
grow’n and flowered pretty well, and seem 
quite happy, rooting into the chinks ns 
they extend. Many trailing subjects do 
very well in such a wall, the frequency of 
the chinks giving them plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities for stem-rooting, and keeping them 
vigorous, and, as they often cover the w’all. 
the bricks are soon hidden from view.— 

O. 0. c. 

Sedum cyaneum. -This Stonecrop is w’ell 
worth growing for its pretty blue foliage. 
It resembles S. Ewersi, but is more 
glaucous. It is quite easy to grow* in a dry 
spot and looks very pretty in the summer 
though losing its foliage in winter.—N. L. 

Euphorbia biglandulosa. Some of the 
Spurges take ]>o«session of far more space 
than is intended for them, but this hand¬ 
some species docs not bear such a charac¬ 
ter. Its large glaucous foliage is very 
effective in the rock garden.—N. L. 
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A great deal has been written and said 
alwmt the Wallflower, or, as it is botaui- 
cally called, Cheiranthus cheiri, and I sup- 
nose that as year succeeds year a great 
deal more will be written and eakl. Those 
who look for a legend in every flower of 
tlie garden will, so far as I know, lind none 
centring about the Wallflower, but must 
just take it as they find it, an ordinary 
work-a-day flow’er, the flower of the 
cottage garden in every county, growing 
ofttimes amid the most cheerless and un¬ 
congenial surroundings, without a suspicion 
of poetry in its constitution, a very demo¬ 
crat among the flowers. Yet, having said 
all that can be said in its disfavour, it yet 
remains the most popular, the best known, 
the sweetest, the w’olcomest, and the 
cheeriest of all the flow’ers of the late 
spring garden, without which a garden 
w’ould be empty indeed. 

Where our fathers admired the Wall¬ 
flower in the olden days, crude in colour 
and poor in form, we jiosscss it in richer 
colours, finer forms, and of a habit of 
growth far preferable to theirs. Loving 
hands have taken care of it, enthusiasm 
for improving the strains has been focussed 
upon it; new forms and new T colours have 
been evolved, and between Tom Thumb 
and Primrose Dame there is every grada¬ 
tion in height. As to the colours, these 
have improved and multiplied to our in¬ 
tense delight, for now we have a white 
(quite a new break), a chamois, a salmon, 
a flame colour, a red, a crimson, a ruby, 
and a mahogany-browm. What more than 
these can we i>ossibly require? It is possi¬ 
ble now to make a Wallflower garden, 
using a dozen different varieties of regu¬ 
lated habit, which, if used with knowiedge 
and taste, w’ould be an interesting as well 
as a delightful novelty. Put what I would 
specially remark upon is the richness of 
the colours, incomparably richer and 
deeper reds and yellows than used to ob¬ 
tain. I place most of the parti-coloured 
varieties clean out of court, except in the 
case of double-flowering varieties, where 
parti-colour is not objectionable, but rather 
the reverse. How deep a yellow are Cloth 
<>f Gold and Golden King, yet Golden 
Monarch is equally deep and of a larger 
and more substantial form. 

And here I might say that the 
“ Monarch ” forms bear flow’ers of the 
“Vulcan” type; that is, larger in petal 
and in spike than the other varieties. 
They are of sturdy grow’th, very bushy, 
and never attenuated. In short, they are 
the best and finest. As to the reds, the 
finest strains of Blood-red and Vulcan will 
take a lot of beating, yet, in my opinion, 
Johnson’s Triumph easily takes the lead. 
This is a comparatively new variety and 
one which, once admitted into the garden, 
finds a permanent home. I should call it a 
variety of true “ Monarch ” qualities. 

Of lighter reds, Vesuvius and Fire King 
are distinct, and, as intermediate between 
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the darks and yellow’s, are decidedly use¬ 
ful. Without standing out in sharp con¬ 
trast as the yellows do against the darks 
they are, lieverlheless, conspicuous, and, 
being new colours, they force themselves 
uihui the attention. We shall, doubtless, 
have other similar colours coming along 
that will be classed as intermediate, and I 
shall look to see coral and shrimp, and 
even apricot. Eastern Queen (chamois) 
has been made much of, but it is hot my 
ideal—the colour is right enough, but I do 
not admire its habit. That is possibly my 
bad taste. 

Now w’c come to the primrose-yellows, 
and of these, Primrose Monarch stands out 
supreme. It lias displaced Primrose Dame, 
with its long grow’th and comparatively 
small flowers, though one must not despise 
the old favourite which has done so much 
good service. For long there w r as nothing 
else of the colour, and even with Primrose 
Monarch there is still room for another of 
still shorter growth. We hear of w’liites, 
but they are only more or less so. Ivory 
White occasionally throws a really white 
flower, but more often they approach a 
sulphur-yellowr. Newer ones are, I believe, 
coming along, but I am careful to w’rite 
only of what 1 have actually tested. The 
one I have referred to, though of question¬ 
able whiteness, is a really good variety, 
and is, in its place, useful, but, after all, 
wc do not want “ cold ” colours in Wall¬ 
flowers. 

There are many old favourites not yet 
done w r ith. Belvoir Castle, Cranford 
Beauty, Early Paris, Feltham Early, Ruby 
Gem, Ellen Wilmott, and some others will 
remain and fill their accustomed places, 
though, taken all together, they scarcely 
equal the elite. Let me give you my 
selection. 

Dark reds: Vulcan, Blood-red, John¬ 
son’s Triumph. 

Light reds: Vesuvius, Fire King. 

Chamois: Eastern Queen. 

Deep Yellow’s: Golden King, Golden 
Monarch, Cloth of Gold. 

White : Ivory White. 

Double Wallflowers are well w’orthy of 
cultivation if a few selected plants are 
propagated by cuttings. They must not be 
too double or their beauties arc hidden. 
Indeed, that is generally why doubles are 
not so beautiful as singles. They are stiff, 
ungainly growers, but there is a richness 
about them of a kind, and really good ones 
will alw T ay« be popular. 

The Tom Thumb varieties are not now 
largely grown, but in a Wallflow’er garden 
their place is assured as a first row r flow’er. 
Their height does not exceed 0 inches, and, 
of course, their flow’ers are not of first size. 

It is a good time now to plant these very 
useful flow’ers. If w T e missed their per¬ 
fume on the spring breezes W’e should lose 
w’hat is very highly valued and what has 
been associated with springtime for genera¬ 
tions. Amid much that is newer and 


grander, our old favourite need never fear 
being ousted from its place. We have 
reason to be grateful for the improvement* 
effected in recent years, but these improve¬ 
ments have neither changed its character 
nor deprived it of a single charm. 

F. J. F. 


IflDOOR PkAHTS. 

Pancratiums. 

For the most part these are stove or green¬ 
house bulbous plants, the exception beiu^ 
P. illyricum, w’hich is quite hardy in most 
jiarts, while P. maritimuin will prove 
hardy in many counties if given a little 
protection during severe weather. Among 
the greenhouse species will be found 1*. 
fragraus, a useful plant for G-incli pots, or 
vases if required for decoration in the 
house. I*, maerostephaua is a good one, 
especially for those w ho make up wreath*, 
crosses, etc., w’hile P. calathinum and I’. 
si>eciosuin should also be grown. The Lily- 
like flow’ers are w’hite and usually heavily- 
laden w’ith yellow pollen, so if it is desired 
to preserve the purity of the blooms the 
anthers should be removed during the early 
stages of development, as is often done 
with Hippeastrums. 

Pancratiums arc of easy culture, and so 
long as the plants remain in good health it 
Is not advisable to disturb them. When 
this becomes necessary all the old soil 
must be removed, dead roots cut away, an l 
after cleaning the bulbs of insect pests, 
especially mealy bug, repotted in a mix¬ 
ture of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and sharp 
sand. The pots must be filled with a 
moderate supply of drainage material, over 
W’hich is placed a thin layer of turf. 
Pancratiums are usually grown three or 
four in a pot, but good results are obtniued 
w’hen planted singly. If the loam is of 
poor quality a quart or so of bonemeal may 
be added to every bushel of the corniest 
Ha If-inch bones are also beneficial. 
Throughout the growing i>eriod a liberal 
supply of w’ater must be afforded, but 
during the resting season a much less 
quantity will suffice to keep the roots hi a 
healthy state. 

Propagation is effected by seeds and 
offsets. The former are sown in the 
spring, w’hen germination will soon take 
place if the pans are arranged in a warm, 
moist house. Water must be given in 
moderation until the seedlings are visible, 
or many of the seeds will decay. Pot off 
when large enough, and continue to give 
additional root sjiace until the flowering 
stage is reached. Offsets are -removed 
when the old bulbs are repotted, or just 
before growth begins. They should be 
potted separately and encouraged to grow 
as long as possible, then in tw’o or three 
years they w’ill attain flowering size. 

W. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fuchsias as roof plants.— The value of 
some of the older free-growing Fuchsias as 
plants for the rafters of the conservatory 
or greenhouse was more recognised many 
years ago than now, but I W’as pleased to 
observe that they are still so employed in 
one of the houses at the Queen’s Park, 
Glasgow’. These flow’er for a long time, 
and add much to the attraction of the 
house. They have the great advantage of 
being readily trained and kept in bound*, 
and the pendent flowers show to greater 
advantage and look even prettier than they 
do when near the level of the eye. These 
plants have been in their present position 
for some years and never seem to show 
any signs of weakness.—A Visitor. 
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THEES flfID SHRUBS. 

Plagianthus Lyalli. 


This July-flowering shrub is not so widely 
grown as its beauty warrants, for it is very 
rarely that one finds a well-developed ex¬ 
ample even amongst good collections of 
shrubs. Unfortunately, it is rather tender, 
therefore it can only be grown in the open 
ground in the milder counties, but there 
are many places where it would thrive 


young plants is to layer the lower branches 
in aut.umn, leaving them pegged down in 
light soil for about a year. 


Choisya ternata. 

It is not without interest to reflect upon 
the gradual changes which have occurred, 


possibility, but some years after I came 
here the Countess of Selkirk determined to 
try it in the ojien in a new shrubbery 
which was being formed on a site formerly 
occupied by large old I-aurels which had 
been grubbed out. The result was never 
in doubt, and C. ternata is one of the finest 
pieces in the shrubbery. It is over 30 feet 
in circumference and annually carries a 
splendid show of its delicately-scented 
blossoms. This is quite in the open, and 
while the soil is certainly of a peaty 
nature, it by no means follows that peat is 
essential to its well-being. At Park House, 
near Kirkcudbright. I have seen C. ternata 
doing fairly well in ordinary garden soil 



A flowering shoot of Plagianthus Lyalli. 


against an east, west, or south wall. A 
native of New Zealand, it there forms a 
large bush or small tree sometimes 30 feet, 
high. Here it attains a height of from 
10 feet to 15 feet. The white flowers, each 
about 1$ inches across, are borne on long, 
slender stalks in few-flowered clusters 
from the leaf-axils of the current season’s 
shoots. It requires well-drained but moist 
loamy soil, and appreciates a little leaf- 
mould about the roots. Regular pruning is 
not required, but when a little shaping is 
necessary the work should be done in 
spring. It is rather difficult to increase 
from cuttings, and the easiest way jo raise 
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with increasing knowledge of its require¬ 
ments, in the cultivation of the Mexican 
Orange Flower. When, in my apprentice 
days, I first became acquainted with if, 
the plant was grown in the cool stove and 
potted entirely in peat. Extending my ex¬ 
perience some years afterwards, I found C. 
ternata planted out in a corridor connect¬ 
ing two ranges of plant-houses, and, to 
my surprise, it was altogether a superior 
specimen to that which I had formerly I 
known. At a third place I saw C. ternata ' 
occupying a site against a south wall, 
growing freely and flowering very abun¬ 
dantly. This, I thought, was the furthest 


in a warm bay formed by the angle of two 
walls. This plant was not nailed to the 
wall or trained in any way, and it appeared 
to be in most excellent health. Those who 
care for fine-flowering shrubs and such as 
are not too common might, therefore, 
successfully plant the Mexican Orange 
Flower. W. McG. 


XOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Black Cottonwood (Populus triclio- 
earpa).—Where Poplars are being planted 
either for ornament or profit this species 
should l>e kept in mind, for it is one of the 
Original fro-m 
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fastest growing kinds, anti at the same 
time an ornamental tree. A native of 
Western North America, it is one of the 
Balsam Poplars and closely allied to P. 
balsamifera, althongh a better tree for 
general planting. In a state of Nature it 
sometimes grows 200 feet high with a very 
large trunk. Its habit is pyramidal, and 
the head is compact, with comparatively 
small branches, thus shading a smaller 
area of ground than the Black or Black 
Italian Poplar. The buds In winter, like 
those of the Balsam Poplar, are coated 
with a fragrant balsam or re«3n. The 
leaves are ovate, green above and silvery 
lumenth, with a toothed margin. They 
vary a good deal in size, and on vigorous 
shoots are sometimes 10 inches long and 
5 inches wide. On weak shoots, on the 
other hand, they may not be more than 
.'1 inches long. Male and female flow’ers 
are l>orne on different trees, the male 
catkins being about 2£ inches long and the 
female catkins two inches longer. Like 
other Poplars it gives the best results in 
soil that is permanently moist, and when 
planted on the bank of a stream where its 
roots can enter the waiter, it has been 
known to attain a height of 55 feet in 
thirteen years. Cuttings a foot to 2 feet 
long may be inserted in the places the trees 
are to occupy during winter. Roots will 
be formed the following spring, and 
growths several feet long produced the first 
season. Trees 50 years old are suitable 
for cutting, and Poplar timber usually 
commands a ready market.—D. 

Leycesterfa formosa.— This shrub be¬ 
longs to the family Caprifoliacea?, and is 
allied to such genera as Diervilla, Dipelta, 
Lonicera, and Viburnum, although from a 
superficial examination there is little that 
suggests relationship with either of them. 
A native of the Himalaya, it is known as 
a deciduous bush of semi-woody character, 
the upper parts of the stems being particu¬ 
larly soft, whilst the low’er parts are 
usually hollow or contain a good deal of 
pith. It grows 4 feet or more high and 
forms numerous erect branches with bright 
green young bark. The leaves vary a good 
deal in size, the larger ones being 0 inches 
or 7 inches long and 3 Inches wide. They 
are ovate, with long points, and rich green 
above, pale green beneath. The flowering 
period ox tends from June to October, the 
flowers being produced in terminal 
panicles and from the axils of the upper 
leaves. The flowers are about 3 inch long, 
wiiite, with a purplish flush, and arranged 
amongst rich purple, leafy bracts wiiich 
remain after the fall of the blossoms and 
protect the dark purple berries which con¬ 
tain large numbers of small seeds. It 
thrives in almost any good garden soil and 
is easily increased by both seeds and cut¬ 
tings. Ai*art from being a free-flowering 
and ornamental plant for the shrubbery It 
is sometimes grow n for the wdnter effect of 
the bright green colour of its bark, and for 
this purpose it is usual to plant It in Large 
groups and cut It dow r n almost to the 
ground-line a few' weeks before growth 
commences in spring. Plants grow’n in the 
ordinary way are also the better for an 
annual pruning. This should be done in 
March, the older w'ood being cut out and 
the younger shoots shortened. 

Ericas from cuttings.— Many • of the 
Heaths are much more easily grown from 
cuttings than most people seem to think. 
They take some time to root, but as soon 
as they do they go ahead fast, and often 
make good little flowering bushes the 
second year after putting in the cuttings. 
A little bottom heat accelerates the root¬ 
ing, but. is not really necessary. E. vagans 
seems particularly easy to propagate in 
this way, as also do the Dabacias.—N. L. 


OUTDOOR 

Hardy Flower Notes. 

Japan Anemones.— We liave now a score 
or more varieties of these beautiful 
autumn flow’ers, and I have often thought 
what a fine feature they would make if 
they were grouped and given the condi¬ 
tions most favourable to their welfare. If 
I could do so I would «o plant them that 
they would not lie disturbed for many 
years. They should have ample room where 
strong-growing things could not encroach, 
and, beyond keeping down weeds, nothing 
should be done to them. Decayed stems 
and leaves should remain untouched, so 
that they should grow, as far as possible, 
under natural conditions. Where tidiness 
is practised those Japan Anemones rarely 
show f their true form, whereas if all the 
decayed matter is allowed to remain, they 
are manured in Nature’s own way. It is 
not every hardy plant that can be grown 
indefinitely on the let-alone principle, but 
this Is exactly what can be (lone with the 
Japan Anemones. Well planted, they will 
be in good condition in ten years’ time. 
The troublesome cultural details which, in 
a general way, have to be practised are 
not needed in their case. 

SlLENE QUADIUDENTATA. —Although by 
no means showy, this has a quiet beauty 
which, iu the case of well-developed speci¬ 
mens, renders it attractive. Young plants 
carrying a few blooms do not impress, the 
individual flowers being small and not 
bright in colour, but when under favour¬ 
able conditions they come into their second 
year they are certainly effective. This 
species only came into my possession last 
year, so that I know nothing of its ability 
to last in good flow’ering condition for an 
indefinite period. I have not raised any 
young plants, blit take it for granted that 
it can be easily Increased from seeds. It is 
quite at home In light soil on rockwork. 

Plumbago Larpent/E is rather a gamble 
in the open; It Is about three to one against 
getting a good show’ of bloom. This year 
it presents a sorry spectacle, whereas a 
good-sized specimen in the partial shade of 
a Fir-tree is undlimned, the charming blue 
flowers peeping out from the tips of the 
intensely green foliage. The disadvantage 
of growing it in this way is that it needs 
wintering occasionally, as the tree-roots 
draw out so much moisture and food that 
the growth made is not strong enough to 
allow of the production of good trusses of 
bloom unless feeding is, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, practised. 

Hardy Cyclamens. —I should like to see 
these delightful little hardy plants more 
common in gardens of very moderate 
dimensions. It is certain that they would 
be in high favour if it W'ere generally 
knowrn that they are very easy of culture. 
The pretty little w'inter-flowering species 
C. Coum does very w'ell In light loam and 
leaf-mould if enough above the ground- 
level to ensure free drainage. C. neapoli- 
tanum, formerly and wdth better reason, l 
consider, called C. hedenefollum, thrives 
in any free soil on the level in the open or 
under trees. Forty years ago I bought 
seed of this Cyclamen, and still have the 
bulbs I then raised. They were thirty 
years in the same place, and I have raised 
many thousands of seedlings from them. 
Some of the bulbs are as large as a dinner- 
plate, and they look as if they w’oukl last 
another forty years. I had to remove them 
and have put them into fresh soil. There 
are nearly a hundred of them, and they are 
a picture when in bloom, the colours vary¬ 
ing from purest wiiite to bright pink. 

J. CORNHILL. 


PLANTS. 

Daffodils Not Blooming. 

I have made my little wood very lovely 
with Daffodils planted iu large number* 
during the past eighteen or tw’enty years, 
and they are foliow'ed by masses of Blue¬ 
bells. I find, however, that, whereas some 
Daffodils bloom splendidly year after year 
others seem to increase in numbers bu; 
with few’er blooms. I think they crowd 
each other out. I have lost the name*, 
and, perhaps, you would kindly tell me 
what are the names of early Daffodils ami 
Narcissi that do not have the tendency to 
grow into masses and so become less good 
bloomers when they are naturalised in a 
wood. The soil is light, with a subsoil of 
gravel; side of hill sloping to S.E. ami 
S.W. Harold C. Lewix. 

fWhen starting the naturalisation of 
Daffodils many years ago in soil that was, 
naturally, very light, i.f., where sand wa> 
within 0 inches of the surface and went 
dow’n many feet, I was somewhat dubious 
as to the result, fearing they were hardly 
likely to increase or last under such condi¬ 
tions. A consultation with the late Ur. 
Peter Barr, however, w'as decidedly en¬ 
couraging. “If,” he said. “ the sand 
where the base of your bulb will rest in 
damp and a liUle retentive, and you plant 
deeply,” or words to a similar effect, 
“ there will not be much fear as to the iv- 
suit.” "The results certainly justified his 
advice. So many new and beautiful 
Daffodils have been raised since that time, 
of which, doubtless, trials in the way >f 
naturalisation have been made, that old 
growers like myself hesitate a little in the 
way of recommendation, and feel sorne- 
what out of date still in looking down the 
list in present-day catalogues. Where they 
are noted for the purpose one finds that 
the majority are old favourites, leading to 
the inference that newer sorts have me 
been thoroughly tried or are not, in the 
majority of cases, so well adapted to the 
purpose. With respect to the increase in 
numbers at the cost of deterioration in 
flower, that sometimes rights itself, and is 
due, I fancy, to the longer time taken by 
the new r grow’th on light soli to develop 
into a strong-flow’ering bulb, character¬ 
istics I have noticed in Princeps in the 
trumpets, in Autocrat in the chalice cup- 
flowered sorts, and in one or tw’o of the 
Leeds! forms. Increase, accompanied by no 
deterioration in size and beauty of flower, 
notable in the May-flowering poetieus, w 
generally very welcome. Where, however, 
the aim is a combination of early and 
fairly early flowers that give a pleasing 
show* for many years without undue crowd¬ 
ing, the list might Include minimus, cyela- 
in Incus, obvallaris. Golden Spur, and 
spurius in the yellow trumpets. Albicans 
and W. P. Milner in the whites, and 
Horsfleldi and Victoria in the bicolors. In 
the star section Queen Bess and Sir War 
kin are very reliable, and a trial might be 
given to Bakewell. I have had no experi¬ 
ence with this in naturalisation, but it is 
one of the earliest and best alike for pot 
work and in the open garden. The 
majority of the Barri section is either late 
flow’ering, very exi»ensive, or has not as 
yet been tried for the purpose under con¬ 
sideration, but B. conspieuus and John 
Bain should be included. Two of tlr 
earliest of the cheaper Leeds! forms ate* 
suitable are Fairy Queen and Minnie 
Hume. One of the later Daffodils that in 
every way would meet the requirements, 
and a veritable gem In the Grass, is Queen 
of Spain.] 
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Bearded Iris Phyllis Bliss. 

The actual parentage of this unique Iris 
is a little uncertain, though it is believed 
that the crossing of Mine. Cliereau and 
Cordelia gave a variety not unlike Sweet 
Lavender, and this, crossed with limcran- 
tha, resulted in Phyllis Bliss. To those 
who only garden for beauty and the effec¬ 
tive grouping of plants, the parentage of 
t his or that is a matter of no moment. To 
the hybridist, however, it is often of su¬ 
preme importance, a finger-post, in any 
case, if not. an infallible one, to guide him 
in the future. In the Colchester collec¬ 
tion, as I saw it in flower in June, Phyllis 
llliss appealed before them all, and to 
those who know the modern flag Irises its 
outstanding altributes, so admirably por¬ 
trayed in the accompanying illustrations, 
will appeal at. a glance. The degree of 
proportion in the flow’er, the remarkable | 
height and length of standards and falls 
respectively, place it in a category of its 
own. Isollne is the only one that ap¬ 
proaches it in -these respects, so far ns 1 
remember, but even that excellent variety 
by no means goes all the w'ny. Through¬ 
out, whether in the great droop of its falls | 
or the upstanding character of its stan- i 
(lards, it impels admiration. Apart from j 
t hese things, it dominates all by its colour, | 
and I am indebted to my daughter for the 
suggestion that it is Orchid-mauve. In 
any case, it is remarkably suggestive of 
the exquisite beauty of the variety, and 
will convey not a little to those who are 
guided in the selection of novelties by 
colour comparisons alone. No Iris in 
Messrs. Wallace’s collection fascinated me 
more than this, and though it is not, in 
the light of recent events, quite perfect, it , 
approximates to the ideal in more than j 
one direction, and its raiser, Mr. llliss, 
must have experienced not a little plea 
sure on first seeing it develop. Wliat re¬ 
mains 1o be accomplished is that this ex¬ 
quisite flower beauty and fine proportions 
should be wedded to the branching habit 
and «plendld stature of Alcazar, and thus 
give to our gardens an even greater Iris 
than that which charms us so much to 
<lay. E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Everlasting Peas.— Mr. CornliilPs article 
on these (page 532) was interesting, and 
his suggestions are certainly w’orth con¬ 
sidering. Doubtless these plants are more 
ornamental when allowed to ramble at 
w ill, but on the commercial side a much 
better return can be relied upon if the 
plants are treated on the same lines as 
edible Peas as regards staking, etc. About 
a dozen years ago I was so impressed with 
a few piants of Lathyrus latifolius albus 
trained against a wall that I procured all 
the seed pods I could and determined 
giving them a trial in the open garden. A 
sheltered border due east, but protected 
by a high brick wall some 30 feet distant, 
and on the west an evergreen hedge 20 feet 
high afforded shelter, also shade during the 
latter part of the day. A trench was pre¬ 
pared as for Celery, returning the soil to 
within 0 inches of the surface. Here the 
seeds were oown early in November 
4 inches asunder. As the seedlings came 
through, a little soil was worked in be¬ 
tween them, and again as growth extended 
in spring. Staking, watering, and mulch¬ 
ing were attended to as in the case of 
edible Peas. The quantity of flowers cut 
from this row each year was enormous, 
and though this was in the favoured county 
of Devon I see no reason why similar re¬ 
sults should not be obtained in colder dis¬ 
tricts. provided a certain amount of shade 
and shelter can be given, as in the case 
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under notice. In Devon all the varieties 
»eed more or less. The rose-pink varieties 
are charming, too, and merit more general 
cultivation. The whites are most useful 
to the florist, while the foliage is so similar 
to that of the Sweet Pea that it may well 
be arranged with the latter in a vase. I 
cannot quite recall the number of flowers 
on a spike, but should say a dozen or more 
—James Mayne, Eltham. 

[It would be interesting to know if all 
the plants raised from the seed of the 
white variety came true. Some few’ years 
ago w’o raised a batch from seed of the 
white variety, but there was not a single 
plant with white flowers when the seed¬ 
lings came into bloom.—E d.] 



Bcaided Iris Phyllis Bliss. 


Gladiolus primulinus. —A group of this 
species has done very w’ell in an ordinary, 
rather dry, border with full exposure this 
summer. Doubtless the stems w’ould have 
attained a greater height than the 30 
inches or so to which mine went had the 
corms been given moister treatment, but 
one often has to put up with conditions 
that are available, and these Gladioli were 
very beautiful and a few’ are still in flower 
(September 2Sth). “ Maid of the Mist,” as 
G. primulinus was called when first intro¬ 
duced, comes from Central Africa, and the 
flowers are not only of a very charming 
shade of pale yellow, but they are sweetly 
scented, and the upper petal is formed like 
a cow’l, which affords a protective hood for 
the stamens. The habit is graceful and 


slender and the foliage much like that of 
a Montbretia. The G. primulinus hybrids 
retain the curious hooded form, and the 
yellow of the parent tyi>e remains as a 
ground colour for the soft shades of pink, 
rose, salmon, and scarlet which these 
hybrids afford. Given the same treatment 
as G. primulinus these Gladioli have 
proved a good deal more robust than the 
type, but their flow’ering period was sooner 
over.—J. 

Dimorphothecas.- Many who are ena¬ 
moured of Dimorphotheca aurantiaca con¬ 
sider D. pluvial is beneath their notice. 
Certainly it is loss showy than I). 
aurantiaca, but it is a bold, free-flowering 
annual and does well in any good soil. The 
blooms of I), pluvial is are white with a 
purplish reflex, and, like those of 1). 
aurantiaca, they do not expand on dull or 
rainy days. Less known than either is D. 
Eckloni, which is of a semi-shrubby and 
perennial habit. Its blooms are white, 
suffused with blue, a feature of the bloom 
being its deep blue disc. It is easily raised 
from seed, and although, as has been said, 
a perennial, is better when sown every 
year, older plants becoming straggling and 
leggy.—W. McG. 

Epipactis palustris.—I am very fond of 
our native plants, and grow’ a good many 
of them in my London garden. This 
Orchid does quite well in a moist, peaty 
bed, and runs about. Coming up here and 
there it soon forms quite a little colony. 
This is one of the marsh-loving plants that 
can be grown quite easily in an artificial 
bog formed by sinking a tank or a tub in 
the ground, putting about a foot of rough 
bricks at the bottom w'ith some half- 
decayed leaves on top of the bricks, and 
filling up with soil. Of course, with no 
outlet for the water the conditions are a 
bit stagnant, but this Orchid, and a good 
many marsh-loving plants, do not seem to 
mind that.—W. O. C. 

Anthemis tinctoria Kelwayi.— It is a 
rare occurrence to meet with any of the 
forms of Anthemis tinctoria so fine as were 
masses of A. t. Kelwayi seen in the garden 
of Mrs. Henderson, Argaty, Doune, Perth¬ 
shire, the other day. Mr. John Mac¬ 
donald, the gardener, has planted this in 
big groups in a large flower border on 
either side of a Grass path leading across 
the garden. In association with a fine 
form of Chrysanthemum maximum and 
other hardy plants the effect was exceed¬ 
ingly good, and one could realise the value 
of this Chamomile for massing in large 
borders.— S. Arnott. 

The Butterfly Silk Weed (Ascleplas 
tuberosa).—It is strange how seldom this 
fine hardy plant is met w’ith in gardens. 
Of perennial habit, it is one of the most 
brilliant of the flow r ering plants of late 
summer and worthy of inclusion in every 
collection. It must have good drainage, 

; and unless this can he provided the result 
is indifferent; w’hile in the north the 
sunniest part of the garden must be 
| allotted to A. tulierosa. Planters must 
not expect immediate results—the plant 
resents disturbance, and a year or two may 
elapse before it begins to be really effec¬ 
tive after having been planted.— Kirk. 

Cuphea platycentra.— Some of the older 
and more delicate ” bedding ” plants have 
almost vanished—Gaznnia splendens, for 
example, Centaurea ragusina, and Cuphea 
platycentra. The last w’as at one time a 
favourite in the flower garden, and in mix¬ 
ture with Heliotrojje formed a pleasing 
contrast. It w’as also used as a ground¬ 
work for Begonias or Fuchsias. Very 
free flowering, C. platycentra can be easily 
raised from cuttings, and will keep well 
in slight heat throughout the winter.— 
Kirk. 
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Brussels Sprouts Between Other 
Crops. 

Is many places the crops of Brussels 
Sprouts this season are only moderate, 
ami 1 lind this is mainly due to three mis¬ 
takes concerning their culture : (1) an in¬ 
sufficient period of growth; (2) im- 

]x)verisked soil ; (i>) growing plants be¬ 
tween oilier crops. Too many lose sight 
of the fact that to have good Sprouts j 
ready at this time of the year seeds should ! 
be sown in February, or, at any rate, not j 
later than the middle of. March. Inquiry | 
made goes to show that a good few allot¬ 
ment-holders do not sow seed much be¬ 
fore t he end of April, consequently a deal 
of time is lost, and the plants do not at¬ 
tain to any considerable size or begin to 
“ button ” to any extent, before cold 
weather sets in, when growth is retarded. 
Then, again, I have noticed that the 
poorest, results are 1o be seen on soil which 
has been ill prepared and insufficiently 
manured. It is, of course, one of our pre- 
stmt-day difficulties in not being able to 
obtain very much stable or farmyard 
manure, hut to a great extent, this may he 
overcome by making use of garden refuse, 
soot, and dressings of artificial manures, 
which pay in connection with the growing 
of this most useful winter vegetable. 

The worst results I have met with dur¬ 
ing the present season have been where 
overcropping has been attempted, and in 
every ease, so far as Brussels Sprouts are 
concerned, failure is the outcome. It is 
all very well to suppose that because 
there is a space of about 2 feet or so be¬ 
tween rows of Potatoes “ greens can be 
planted and do all right,” as we are some¬ 
times reminded. For a time they make 
progress, but when Potatoes begin to grow 
ami the haulm is strong, and prevent both 
light and air and even much moisture 
getting to the Brussels, then it is that a 
check sets in, and those who eonteru- 
plaled growing both crops satisfactorily 
wake up to the fact that, after all, it 
would have been better to have given the 
greens a piece of ground to themselves. 1 
am old-fash Join'd enough to believe that 
pmongst Brassjicae nothing pays one better 
for good culture—and I mean by this 
deeply' dug, well-manured ground, un¬ 
trammelled by any other crop—than Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, and each season brings evi¬ 
dence in confirmation of this. It Is one 
thing to make the best of ground by a 
rotation of crops, but it Is another thing 
to plant two kinds of vegetables together, 
so that one robs the other. 

Lea ii un st. 

Wart disease of Potatoes.— Farmers, gar¬ 
deners, and all allotment holders are 
warned to examine closely all potato crops 
during lifting with a view to discovering 
the presence of Wart Disease. This dis¬ 
ease lias caused serious loss to Potato 
growers in the north ami Midlands, and 
cases have recently been reported in the 
South-Western Counties. The success of 
the work of the Board of Agriculture in 
safeguarding the Potato-growing Industry 
from this disease depends on all cases being 
made known to them. It is of the greatest 
importance that Potato growers should co¬ 
operate with the Board by inspecting their 
crops and reporting cases or suspected 
cases at once to the Board or to the police. 
Failure by any occupier to report disease 
on his crop renders him liable to a fine not 
exceeding £10. 
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The Future of Allotments 

A great opportunity presents Itself just 
now, when all who are interested in gar¬ 
dening can lend further help In the estab¬ 
lishing of the allotment movement by 
pressing upon their local authorities the 
desirability of exercising the powers 
already placed in their hands by the pro¬ 
vision of the Land Facilities (Settlement) 
Act of the current session. As Is well 
known, in some Instances land which dur¬ 
ing the last three or four years has been 
devoted exclusively to vegetable culture 
is now' required for building purposes, 
and the new* Act gives local authorities the 
power to acquire other ground, so that 
food production need not suffer. Allot¬ 
ments have been described as “ a boon 
and a blessing to men,” and it will not do 
at tills juncture to give such land up with¬ 
out some guarantee of other being forth¬ 
coming. It is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged that the impetus given to food pro¬ 
duction by the energies displayed on the 
l*irt of allotment-bofilers did more than 
anything else to save the situation. In 
some districts the authorities have been 
slow to move in the direction of acquir¬ 
ing more land, and In those cases I would 
suggest that readers of Gardening who 
are members of allotment organisations 
should, without further delay, confer with 
their roqieclJve officials, and, If possible, 
convene meetings, so thait the question 
can be discussed. The bulk of allotment- 
holders with whom I have come into con¬ 
tact. are most anxious to retain their 
plots, but where this is not. possible 
through the necessity for building, they 
are prepared, rather than go back to the 
old state of things and get their vege¬ 
table's through a greengrocer, to start 
afresh, although in most instances it will 
involve considerable labour In digging 
Grass land and getting it into condition. 

Do it now.— It Is obvious that some 
little delay will probably, take idace be¬ 
fore fresh sites can be taken over and 
allotted, but. the sooner it is done the 
better, so that between now 1 and spring, 
in the short daylight hours at our dis¬ 
posal, the work may be proceeded with. 

I have recently attended a meeting where 
a number of holders were somewhat upset 
at the thought of having to give up 
possession of their ground ; but, being 
members of a strong association, an in¬ 
fluential deputation was appointed to wo It 
upon the county and borough councils and 
press them to carry out the powers of 
which they are possessed under the Act 
by the compulsory acquisition of further 
kind. I am more convinced than ever of 
the importance of all those interested in 
gardening being members of an associa¬ 
tion to look after tlieir needs, as it is 
little one can do individually. “ Union 
is strength,” and one can send representa¬ 
tives to state the case for the many who 
are not likely to give up lightly land upon 
which they have spent time and labour 
without a substitute being found. 

Several councillors present at the meet¬ 
ing referred to promised sympathetic cou- 
drtoration when the time came for the 
leputation to prefer its request. In view 
>f the imminence of the time when our 
local 1 representatives are seeking votes, 
ihere is a great opjortunity in the hands 
of the electors to press the claims for 
allotments, more especially in localities 
where the present plots are likely to be 
taken over for the erection of houses, one 
. of the most pressing problems with which 


we are faced. Let readers of Gardening 
see to it that they leave no stone un¬ 
turned in getting from prospective candi¬ 
dates an assurance that land for garden¬ 
ing shall have their serious consideration 
if elected on the council. Leahurst. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blight and aphides on Potatoes.— In lOis 
,a very large acreage of Potatoes was 
grown. The crops were excellent and well 
above the average, with the result that we 
were able to export large quantities, and t<> 
turn a proiiortion Into Potato flour. This 
year the acreage of Potatoes has decreased 
somewhat, but is even now well above that 
of pre-war years. The crop will not bo 
heavy and may in fact be 10 per cent, below 
the average, though much depends on the 
weather conditions which will prevail 
throughout the month. At present there B 
only a small amount of “late blight" 
showing, and if the weather remains fav¬ 
ourable, sound crops will be lifted. As a 
result of the hot, dry weather the Potato 
plants have grown but slowly and the 
plants have in many cases been attacked 
by green fly (aphides) which has caused 
more damage to Potatoes in England this 
year than hitherto. The aphides* ajqear in 
large numbers on the green plants, punc¬ 
ture the soft tissues of the leaves and suck 
the sap out. In America the pest has been 
known to cause a complete collapse of the 
potato plants. Here the attacks are less 
serious, but it is important to remember 
that Burgundy mixture causes harm when 
sprayed on to* rota to leaves previously in¬ 
jured and weakened by aphis attack. 

Broad Beans, winter and apring sown.— 
Except in the south it is questionable 
whether the sowing of Broad Beans in 
winter is very much practised in these 
days. I have yet to be convinced of the 
advantage of winter cowing, the principal 
argument I have heard for so doing beit|| 
that one is not ho troubled with the fly n> 
from a sowing made, say, in February or 
March. Perhaiw one may get the lir>t 
gathering a little earlier, but even in re¬ 
gard to this I am not convinced, as I have 
sown in February and the plants have 
“caught up” those from seed got in in 
November. So far as avoiding the fly is 
concerned, I scarcely think it is worth con¬ 
sidering, as with the many insecticides on 
the market it is not a difficult matter to 
keep the pest at bay. By sueeessional sow¬ 
ings, Broad Beans may be had until well 
oil Into autumn from a mid-June sowing. 
It does not always follow that, by sowing 
in November, the crop may be gathered 
correspondingly earlier, the weather regu¬ 
lating this to a great extent.—W ood- 
bastwick. 

Cauliflower Autumn Giant.— This is at 
its beet during October and November, pro¬ 
vided no severe frost occurs. The major 
part of the plants yields curds of the 
1 purest white, and when cooked is minus 
that strong smell we find in some of the 
' Broccoli. Seedlings raised early in Syp 
1 tember, protected under glass during 
winter, and planted in the open during 
‘ March or early April succeed the early 
dwarf varieties sown at the same time. On 
account of the large leaves of Autumn 
Giant it requires rather deep frames or 
1 pits to winter the plants in, and I doubt 
' whether much time is gained by so doing 
’ compared with making a sowing early m 
January in boxes under glass and trims- 
i , ferring to a prepared frame when larg* 
: j enough to handle, gradually hardening 
i I them off previous to setting them out 2 foot 
? i asunder in trenches (shallow) Tvcfi 
? | manured and well watered in if the soil k g 
i l on the dry side.—J. Mayne. 
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Southern Counties. 

Hardy fruit garden.— The partial lifting 
of the roots of Apricot, Peach, and other 
kinds of fruit trees to check luxuriant 
and unfruitful growth should, if it has not 
already had attention, be no longer de¬ 
layed. After a trench has been opened in 
front of the trees needing such treatment 
at a distance varying from 4 feet to 0 ford, 
according to size and ag ?2 of trees, as well as 
the height of wall clothed by them, and the 
roots have been found and liberated from 
the soil, trace the strongest, which occa¬ 
sion the trouble, back somewhat nearer to 
the stems, and sever them with a sharp 
knife. Make the cuts in a sloping direc¬ 
tion— i.e. y have the face of the slope look¬ 
ing upwards—and then re-lay the others 
after trimming off broken ends in a nearly 
horizontal position, placing some good 
fibrous loam, fortified with a liberal addi¬ 
tion of old mortar rubbish for all stone 
fruits amongst and over them, to promote 
the multiplication of fibrous roots. Make 
the soil as firm as possible as the process 
of laying out and filling in progresses, and 
when within a few inches of the surface 
afford a good watering, which will still 
further consolidate the soil. Allow a few 
hours to elapse before finishing off. To 
expose the wood on trees in satisfactory 
condition to the ripening influence of sun¬ 
shine, pass a new birch broom over them, 
working from the centre in an outward 
direction every few days, when all leaves 
which have performed their functions and 
are mature will come away. Proceed with 
the lifting and transference of trees from 
one part of the garden to another if such 
be uecessaiy for the making good of vacan¬ 
cies or to afford them better positions, and 
so on, and secure as good a “ ball ” of soil 
adhering to the roots' as is possible under 
the circumstances. The lifting and plant¬ 
ing of Gooseberries and Currants for the 
making of new or filling of gaps in exist¬ 
ing plantations should bo pushed on with 
where propagation of Ixrth is carried on 
at home. If these are arranged to occupy 
the same quarter, the netting of the 
bushes when carrying fruit is more econo¬ 
mically effected. Get ground trenched and 
well manured from two to three spits in 
depth, according to the nature of the sub¬ 
soil, for the planting of new Raspberry 
quarters. Get manure wheeled to and 
spread between the rows of existing canes, 
and the older and less vigorous the canes 
the richer should be the manure. Press 
on with root-pruning, and complete, if pos¬ 
sible, while the weather remains fine and 
open. 

Morello Cherries. —As neon as the 

whole of the fruit has been gathered, 
take off the nets, store them away, then 
go over the trees and take out superfluous 
growths, with a view to aid those retained 
in becoming the more fully matured. 

Plant-houses. —With the exception of 
the late-flowering varieties, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should have Ixkmi housed before this. 
If Poach-housos and vineries have to be 
pressed into service to afford accommoda¬ 
tion for some of the plants, stand them oil 
tiles, slates, or Ijcards, anything of this 
rature being better than standing them 
direct on the border. Provide something 
of a temporary nature on which canvas 
covers or mats can be placed to afford pro¬ 
tection when necessary to the late varie¬ 
ties already referred to. Unless heated 
pits are at command, move Cinerarias and 
Primulas into a house where they can be 
given a good light position. As Cinerarias 
require more warmth than Primulas, 
arrange them at the warmest end, afford¬ 
ing less air both at the front- a.nd apex. If 
early- flowering Narcissi and Roman Hya¬ 
cinths are well rooted, remove them from 
the plunging material and put into a pit, 
shading for a few days until the growths 
become inured to the light. A. W. 
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Scotland. 

Vegetable garden. —Up till now growth 
still continues, and it may again be neces¬ 
sary to clean down and hand-weed autumn 
Onions. Even at the sacrifice of some 
little time, it is advisable to do so, in 
older to prevent the seedlings from be¬ 
coming drawn, as they would do, were 
weeds allowed to make headway. When 
weeding is completed, a dusting of soot 
will do no harm to the young plants, and 
will kill any slugs which may be on the 
surface, and these pests are likely to be in 
evidence at this time. Afterwards the hoe 
may be run deeply between the lines, and 
no further work ought to be needed so far 
a» autumn-sown Onions ore concerned 
until the spring. The earlier Brussels 
Sprouts are now of a usable size, and, in 
order to promote a free circulation of air 
between the plants, a few of the bottom 
leaves can safely be removed. At the 
same time, it is not wise to carry defolia¬ 
tion to extremes, for the leaves, in the 
event of a severe winter, may prove a 
valuable slid ter for the sprouts. Leeks 
are yet growing, and they, too, ought to 
be kept free from weeds and hoed from 
time to time. Continue to earth up 
Celery, removing any side growths fro-m 
to© roots, and, if possible, giving an allow¬ 
ance of somo concentratd fertiliser before 
moulding. I have noticed that Celery re¬ 
sponds in a marked way to sulphate of 
ammonia when that is carefully used. 
Root crops, such as Carrots and Beets, 
should now, or shortly, be in store. The 
latter is apt to l>e earthv-tasted if left too 
long in the ground. The leaves of Beet 
contain a small percentage of potash; 
therefore, these ought not to l>e thrown 
away, but taken to the rubbish heap for 
rotting purposes, or dug into the soil in a 
fresh state. It is not necessary to lift 
a.nd store Parsnips, but where for any 
rcaso-n the quarter may be required for 
trenching or other purposes, the roots can 
l»e lifted and stored similarly to Beet. 
Look through recently planted Cabbages, 
stiir the soil between the lines during dry 
weather, and make good any blanks. From 
the last sowing a cold frame may be filled 
with young plants, which will be useful 
for early planting in the spring. Cauli¬ 
flowers have been both good and abundant, 
and as the curds approach a usal>le size 
the leaves ought to be broken over them, 
aliko to preserve their colour and to pro¬ 
tect them from a sudden frost: There is 
a certain amount of “growing out,” or 
supertuberation, among late Potatoes this 
season, induced, no doubt, by the wet 
spell which followed a long period of 
drought, and which will delay lifting. Con¬ 
tinue to clear off spent vegetables and to 
manure and prepare vacant plots for the 
spade. 

Tomatoes in pots. —These have been no 
moro than a moderate success during the 
present season, and, as no good end is 
served by retaining the plants any longer, 
unripened fruits nave been cut off and 
laid out on a greenhouse stage to ripen. 

Plant-houses. —In the ease of Chrysan¬ 
themums recently housed, it may become 
necessary to run a brisk heat through the 
pipes for a night or two, in order to expel 
superfluous moisture and to dry things up 
a little. When this is being done, top 
ventilation may bo left almost entirely 
full, this helping to circulate the drying 
air more quickly. Wintering will gradu¬ 
ally become a routine matter, but just at 
first somo little caution may be necessary. 
See that Arum Lilies and similar things 
do not suffer from lack of moisture, and 
by timeous vaporising keep aphides in 
check. Continue to dry off suck things as 
tuberous Begonia-s, Gloxinias, and Aehi- 
menes. W. McGuffog. 

Ifafmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Midland Counties, 

Spring-flowering plant*.— The planting 
of these has been completed under the 
most favourable condition^. If the 
weather continues favourable, attention 
will now be given to herbaceous borders, 
and the work of replanting proceeded with. 
Planting at this season lias many advan¬ 
tages, for, whether new borders are to l>e 
formed or the plants in existing ones 
divided and rearranged, it is best done 
when tho weather is open, and the nature 
of the various subjects may bo still identi¬ 
fied. Where it is intended to renovate 
existing borders or to plant fresh ones, the 
ground should be thoroughly well trenched 
and manured. In many instances exist¬ 
ing borders might be considerably im¬ 
proved if the plants were lifted and the 
ground treated in this manner. Herba¬ 
ceous plants are too often allowed to re¬ 
main undisturbed for a number of years, 
fliith the result that the flowers are weak 
and poor. Before trenching is commenced 
care must be taken to dig up and lay by 
in a convenient place near at hand the 
whole of the plants, taking care to pre¬ 
serve the labels of the various kinds. The 
plants should be laid in the soil tem¬ 
porarily or covered with some material 
that will protect the roots. The ground 
should be trenched to a depth of at least 
2 feet 6 inches. The nature of the soil 
must govern, to a great extent, the mate¬ 
rial used for incorporating with it. Much 
may be done to improve a heavy or light 
soli by the addition of suitable materials. 
"When, the ground has settled, planting 
may be commenced. This should be done 
when the weather is open and the ground 
not too wet. Break tho ground down well 
with a fork to obtain a level and suitable 
(Surface for 

Planting. —Before commercing to plant, 
the borders should be marked out and tho 
positions for the larger and more im¬ 
portant subjects indicated. The heights 
of the various plants, their habit of 
growth, colour of flowers, and the season 
of blooming are important points to re¬ 
member when planting a herbaceous bor¬ 
der. Avoid planting very large clumps of 
any particular subject. It is surprising 
how quickly the various subjects grow 
when properly planted. If a mass is re¬ 
quired, place three small clumps in a 
triangular manner in preference to a large 
clump. The best method of dividing the 
crowns is by inserting in the clump two 
forks back to lrnok and levering them 
apart. Plant firmly, and mark the posi¬ 
tions of those plants that are entirely 
covered with soil.. Proper labelling is im¬ 
portant, and should be neatly and legiblv 
carried out. When completed, the ground 
should be levelled and the surface top- 
dressed with leaf-mould. 

Frcesias. —A small batch of the more 
forward plants of these wild also be placed 
in gentle heat, but they, must not be sub¬ 
jected to a higher temperature than 50 
degs., or they will fail to flower. 

Spring CabbagO. —Give a noth or look 
over the quarters planted with spring Cab¬ 
bage,. and make good any gaps that may 
be in the rows with plants from the seed¬ 
beds. Select a fine day, and mould up the 
plants, placing the soil firmly about the 
stems Tight up to the leaves. This treat¬ 
ment will do much to ensure the plants 
parsing through a severe winter without 
injury. Decaying foliage should Ik> re¬ 
moved from 

Brussels Sprouts and other green vege¬ 
tables, and the ground generally made 
tidy before the season is far advanced. A 
free circulation of an* is necessary about 
the stems and lower parts of the plants to 
harden them ljeforo the winter sets in ; 
therefore, the removal of dead leaves and 
weeds is necessary. Spinach in particular 
should lx? examined, for the purpose of 
removing all spotted and overgrown 
leaves. Frequently hoe the ground be¬ 
tween the rows, and afford an occasional 
dressing of soot. F. AN . G. 
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Chrysanthemums. 

All the plants having been housed, alien- 
lion must be centred upon maintaining 
these in good health. One of the best 
ways in which to do this is to allow them 
plenty of since—that is, between plant 
and plant—and plenty of air. No pipe- 
heat ought ns yet to be given, except for 
expelling damp, and, as frosts are not 
likely to be at all severe yet awhile, a fair 
amount of ventilation can be given alike 
by day and night. Mildew has to be 
guarded against. The remedy when tills 
is observed, of course, is a light dusting 
with flowers of sulphur. Some varieties 
a micar to have a special form of mildew, 
for example, that useful old Chrysanthe¬ 
mum La Triomphante, whicli does not 
appear to be infectious so far as other 
varieties are concerned, and which does 
not seem to injure the health of the 
variety attacked. Still, it is as well to 
dial with it, whether harmless or the 
reverse, as soon as it is noticed. For a 
short time it may be necessary to devote 
half an hour at night to looking for stray 
snails which may have been introduced 
with the pots. These soon disfigure the 
plants, and if not speedily accounted for 
will very quickly put an end to expanding 
buds. __ Kirk. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 


British-Grown Fruit. 


The twenty-third autumn exhibition of 
British-grown fruit, postponed from 
October 7th, took place on the 21st. in 
the Royal Horticultural Society's own 
hall at, Vincent Square, the gathering 
being notable from many joints of view. 
A revival mooting in the truest sense, the 
fact that it was to bo held in the Society's 
hall had doubtless tempted many to stage 
collections, the result being that the spa¬ 
cious building, so admirably well suited 
to exhibitions generally, was tilled to 
overflowing with the choicest fruits, and 
from the moment of opening with n vast 
concourse of visitors, the twain sugges¬ 
tive of an old-time gathering. 

In the better light of the Vincent Hall, 
exhibits of every kind are seen to advan¬ 
tage, and while this constitutes an un¬ 
mistakable incentive to the exhibitor, its 
more congenial conditions plus agreeable 
environments cannot but have their good 
effect ujon the visitor. Hence, with the 
gloomy, uncongenial conditions of the old 
Drill Hall now a thing of the past, it is 
to be fervently hoped that horticulture 
will speedily revive and attain to much 
of its aforet ime eminence. That; it will be 
so—that horticulturists of all classes will 
silently and mutually agree to bring about 
so desirable a consummation—we have 


of Alexandria Grapes, and Figs. M r 
C. A. Cain, The Node, Welwyn, was :i 
good second. Lord Hillingdon scored in 
the class for six dishes of rip* dessert 
fruits, staging a very tempting-looking; 
jissortmeDt. Mr. C. A. Cain I Mr. T. 
Pateman, gardener) won in the class for 
thirty dishes of hardy fruits, distinct, 
grown entirely in the oj)en. Apples were 
, in perfect condition. This exhibitor was 
i also awarded a Gold Medal for a mng- 
| nificent. table of fruits, a representative 
I gathering paying high tribute to skilful 
\ cultivation. Another Gold Medalist of 
| the occasion was Lt.-Col. IL Lumley 
Webb, who scored premier honours in tin* 
market growers’ class for twenty baskets 
of cooking and dessert Apples, a class in 
! which some of the finest fruits of i asr 
: exhibitions have been seen, and which to- 
; day was well maintained. 

I In this class the Horticultural College. 

Swanley, and Mr. E. Hills. Rhydd Farm, 
i also showed excellently, each gaining a 
; Silver-Gilt Knightian Medal. The great 
‘ feature of the show, however, now, as 
| aforetime, wa9 the magnificent tables of 
; fruits from the leading trade growers, the 
i whole of which left little or nothing to Ik* 
desired. For these there are two classes, 
j with 30 feet run of 0 feet wide tabling and 
! 20 feet run of G feet wide tabling retq* 1 # 


Chrysanthemums: The final stage.— It 

often happens amongst those who have 
bestowed much trouble on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums right from the cutting stage that, 
there are some who seem in no hurry about 
housing their plants to avoid the buds be¬ 
ing. jf not rendered useless, at any rate 
checked by frost. I write from early ex- 
]H*rience with Chrysanthemums when I 
rciy that it is better to err on the side of 
housing them early than to court disaster 
by even a single night’s frost. It is not, 
of course, possible to specify any date in 
September that would be applicable to all 
localities and say that after that period 
danger looms, as so much depends upon 
the climatic conditions and geographical 
position, but one is well within the mark, 
so far as the north is concerned, in ad¬ 
vising growers to have houses ready for 
the plants any time after September 12tli. 
It is easy, comparatively, to afford ventila¬ 
tion to plants in a house, should the nights 
continue mild.— Derby. 

Chrysanthemum Carrie.—' Those who like 
a good yellow border Chrysanthemum 
which is not too tall will find it in Carrie. 
The variety is not only free-flowering but 
its season is a prolonged one by reason of 
tin* fresh shoots which are, from time to 
time, pushed up at the base of the plants. 
In colour Carrie may be described as a 
rich yellow with a darker shade of the 
same colour toward the centre of the 
blooms. It comes into flower in late 
August and is a i>erfcct blaze throughout 
September. It seldom exceeds 2 feet high. 
This variety was distributed in 1003, blit 
it still maintains its popularity.—W. McG. 

Chrysanthemum Horace Martin.— One of 
the best sports from Mme. Marie Mass6, it 
is questionable whether there is, even 
among varieties of more recent date, a 
better all round yellow border Chrysanthe¬ 
mum than Horace Martin. Disbudded, the 
golden-yellow blooms attain to a consider¬ 
able size, but they are, perhaps, more valu¬ 
able when no disbudding is done—the 
sprays in the latter ease being very much 
better adapted for cutting. Like others of 
the family, Horace Martin is of medium 
height, seldom exceeding 3 feet.— Scot. 
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not the smallest doubt, the exhibition we 
| arc reviewing at. the moment no small 
tribute to that end. 

As to the exhibition itself, if we have 
j in the past seen liner produce of garden 
and greenhouse staged, and in certain 
directions greater keenness in the com- 
IKdilive classes, we have but rarely seen 
a greater wealth of fruits, such general 
high excellence, or greater discrimina¬ 
tion as to what is most to be desired in 
rlie exhibition hall—produce only of the 
best, and of fruits, as proved by experi¬ 
ence, best suited to general cultivation in 
this land of ours. In these* directions, the 
teaching value of ail exhibition of this 
kind is obvious, and gradually, though 
very surely, the planter is learning that 
the best of fruits require no more room 
than inferior ones. 

In joint of general excellence some fall¬ 
ing oil was noticeable in the Grape 
classes, whicli, remembering the price of 
fuel and the fact that the Vines have not 
of late received the customary care and 
attention, was readily accounted for. In 
the great Graf*.* class, however, where 
twelve bunches in six distinct varieties 
were asked for, high excellence was seen, 
albeit only one exhibitor, Mr. G. Miller, 
Radlett (J. Kidd, gardener), came to the 
front. Black Alicante and Appley 
Towers, with Muscat of Alexandria, were 
very finely shown. In the Grajie classes 
Lord Hillingdon’s gardener, Mr. J. Shel¬ 
ton, was singularly successful, taking the 
leading prizes for eight bunches in four 
varieties, also for two bundles of Black 
Hamburgh*, and a like number of Mrs. 
Pince, any other black Grape, in which 
class perfect bunches of Muscat Ham¬ 
burgh were shown, also in that for Muscat 
of Alexandria. Mrs. Raphael won in the 
Black Alicante class, showing grand 
bunches of superbly finished fruits. M, 
James Lock, Oatlands Lodge Gardens, 
won first prize for a collection of nine 
dishes of ripe dessert fruit with splendid 
Princess of Wales Peaches. Doyenne du 
Comice Pears, Black Alicante and Muscat 


| lively. 

! In the larger class Messrs. Bunyard ami 
I Co., Maidstone, secured the gold medal 
with a surpassingly fine lot of fruits. 
Apples were iwrticularly good, the choicest 
cooking and dessert sorts alone l>eing 
staged. Pears and other fruits also found 
place. Hardly less good was" the magni¬ 
ficent collection of 175 dishes staged by 
Messrs. 'H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford. 
and for which the Hogg Memorial Medal 
was given. Such Apples as Peasgood's 
Nonsuch, Rev. \V. Wilks. Bismarck. Cha$ 
Ross, Ribston, and Smart’s Prince Arthur 
were superb. Plums Wyedale and Cue's 
Golden Drop being also fine. Messrs. Sea- 
brook, Chelmsford, who were awarded a 
Silver-gilt Knightian Medal, also con¬ 
tributed to this section. 

In the smaller class, viz., 20 feet run of 
0 feet wide tabling, the Barnham Nursery 
Company, Sussex, gained the Gold Medal, 
excellent fruits being staged. Mr. II 
Close, Littlecroft, in this class gained tlu* 
Hogg Memorial Medal for a first-rate as¬ 
sortment of fruits. Mention here must be 
made of the pyramids of the early dessert 
sort, Duchess Favourite, the fruits of rich 
wine-crimson a great attraction. Apart 
from this the collection was high-class and 
fully represent}:live. Pears and Plums 
also being staged. Mr. R. C. Notcutt was 
also awarded the Hogg Memorial Medal 
! for a goodly assortment. For twenty-four 
dishes of Apples distinct, sixteen cooking 
and eight dessert sorts, being requested. 
Mr. C. A. Cain (Mr. T. Pateman, gardener) 
came first with a notable lot of fruits, 
Bromley's Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Emperor Alexander, Rival, and Warner's 
King being remarked. In this class Major 
G. Hennessey, M.P. (Mr. J. Hygate, gar- 
doner), was a good second, exceilent fruits 
being staged. The last-named exhibitor 
also scored in the class for dessert Apples, 
showing St. Edmund's Pippin and Cox's 
Orange Pippin among others. The county 
classes were less strongly contested than 
on some former occasions, a like remark 
applying to the single dish classes, though 
suj)erb fruits were remarked in each 
section. 
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If It Comes from Bees—It Grows. 


w= 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, HARDY PLANTS. 


Garden Roses 

“A“ COLLECTION 

24 good rotes for general purposes. 

; / 

J l “ pai d. 

A" Collect on, 12 trees. 
Lees' selection only. 18/- paid.) 
Avoca(HT). scarlet 
Caroline Testout (HT). sal. pink 
Earl of Warwick (HI). sal. rose 
Ethel Malcolm (HT). ivory white 
Frau Karl Druschki (HP) white 
George Dickson (HT). c imson 
G. C. Waud (HT) orange ver. 
Gen. McArthur (HT). scarlet 
Gus. Grunerwald (HT), carmine 
K Harney (HT). pink 
La France HT). rose 
La Tosca (HT). salmon flesh 
Lady Pirrie (HT). sal. & apricot 
Lady Ashtown (HT) de p pink 
Mme.A. Chatenay (HT).salmon 
Mme.Chas. Lutaud(HT).yellow 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn 
Mme. M. Soupert (HI) yelow 
Mme. Ravary (HT). orange yel. 
Mme. S. Weber (HT). salmon 
Ophelia (HT). flesh pink 
Pharisaer (HT). rosy white 
Rayon d’Or (AB), yellow 
Richmond (HT). scarlet 


Gold Medal Roses 

“L" COLLECTION 

12 new and Gold Medal Roses. 


Fragrant Roses 


“D" COLLECTION. 

12 sweetly scented ro cs. 

Colouring 
gorgeous. 


18/- 


Carriage 

paid. 


Admiral Ward (HT\ cr'mson 
Alfred Colomb(HP), red 
Dupuy lamain (HP\ cerise 
George Dickson (HT). vel crimson 
General Jacqueminot (HP).crim. 
Gen. McArth ir (HT). crimson 
Juliet (Hidold gold and red 
La France I HT). rose 
Lady Alice Stanley (HT). pink 
Mme.E.Herriot(Her.). p awn red 
Mrs. John La-ng (HP), rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red 


Buttonhole Roses 

"F" COLLECTION 

12 goed roses for Buttonholes. 

18/ 


Very dainty 
in bud. 


Carriage 

paid. 


Creme de 
la Creme 


20 /- 


Carriage 

paid 


Admiral Ward (HT). crim on 
British Queen (HT), snowy white 
Duchess of Wellington, saffron 
G. Dickson (HT), deep crimson 
G. C. Waud (HT), vermilion 
Lady Pirrie (HT). deep salmon 
Mabel Drew (HT). cream 
Mme.E. Her riot(Per.).prawn red 
Marquise de Sinety (HT).golden 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (HT). white 
Rayon d’Or (Per.), sunflower gold 
Willowmere (Per.), coral pink 

Hardy Fruits 


Bees’ “ Falstaff " Collection, 12 Fruits. 
29 Trees, 

All best sorts O O /(• Carriage 
strong trees. paid. 

(A choice assortment of fine varieties of 
Fruit for Small Gardens). 

Apple. Bramlcy’s Seed'ing, for cooking 
„ Lord Suffield, early cooker 
James Grieve, dessert 
Cox's Orange, early dessert 
Black Currant, Boskoop Giant, 4 bushes 
Gooseberry. Whinham's Industry, 4. 
Pear, Williams’ Bon Chretien, dessert 
Plum, The Czar, cooking or dessert 
Plum, Victoria, cooking or dessert 
Cherry, Morello, cooking 
Raspberry. Superlative. 12 canes 
Loganberry, strong fruiting 


Constance (HT). yellow 
Harry Kirk (T). yellow 
Lady Hillingdon (T), ajricot 
Liberty (HT). velvety c imson 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H 1 ) salmon 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (HT'. yclbw 
Melody (HT). saffron yellow 
Mrs. A. Ward iHT). yellow 
Mr<. G. Shawyer (HT‘. pink 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T). white 
Richmond (HT). scarlet 
Sunburst (H D. cadmium yellow 


Greenhouse Roses 

*• N ” COLLECTION 

10 roses in po*s suitable for 
grec.ihouse. 

Carriage 27/6 paid. 

Alex. Hill Gray (T) lemo i yel. 
Brid fsmaid (T). pink 
Lady Hil ingdon (T), apricot 
I ady Pirrie (HT). salmon 
Mme. E, Herriot. prawn red 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (Hi) pink 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T). whiti 
Ophelia (HT', salmon, flesh-pink 
Richmond (HT). rcarlet 
Willowmere (Per.), coral red 


New Gold Medal Rose, 

’’INDEPENDENCE 

DAY.” 

( Gold Medal N.R.S., Sefit. 

Mn e. Hert iot Souv. de 

Gustave / rat. 

This new ros?, raised by Bee* 
Ltd., i; regarded bv exprr.s 
asthemost rem. r ableyellow 
for decoratise ■ d general 
garden purpos t. Imagine a 
sunflower go’d r <e. overlaid 
apricot and sta i e ' with flame 
lints, with the flowering 

capacity cf Heriiwt. the vigour 
of Chatenay and the del.cin s 
fragrance of sweet bri r and 
tea. It is mildew-proof, and 
a p-rpetud flower ng rose. 
Offered now for the first time. 
Strong rpen ground trees. 
lO/o each. 


All Purposes Roses 

*’ K ” COLLECTION 

12 first-class rose; fer all purposes 
Do we'.l 1 C/_ Car.iag- 
every where * **/ pad. 

Betty (HT). coppery rose 
Caroline Testout (HT), pink 
Fi her Homes (HP). crimson 
F. K. Dru:chki (HT), crimson 
H. E. Richa'dson (HT). crimson 
Hugh Dickson (HP).cri t s n 
Lady Ashtown (HT) deep pink 
Lyons Rose (HT). shrimp pink 
Mme. E. Herrio\ nrawn red 
Mme, Ravary (HT). orange yelL 
Mrs. J. Laing (HT). ro'e pink 
~ ‘ a (HT), " 1 ■ 


Ophelia ( 


, flesh pink 


Climbers, Ramblers 

* S" COLLECTION 

6 roses su table for tre’.lis, per¬ 
gola. pillar, etc. 

A I v ry IQ/. Carrige 
vigorous. paid. 

Alberic Barbier (Wich ) yellow 
Amrrican Pilla- (Cl Poly.). rink 
B'u-h Rambler (Cl. Poly ). blush 
Dorothy Perkins( vV_ch.).rosepink 
Excelsa (Wich ). brilliant scar et 
Hiawatha (Poly.), c ims. endwh. 


Town Roses 

“E” COLLECTION 

12 good roses for gardens in or 
near towns. 

Immensely 1 Q/. Carriage 

successful. 4 ° paid, 

Caroline Testout (HT). pink 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (flT). car. 
F. K Druschki (HP 1 , white 
Ge rge Dick on (HT), crimson 
Gustave Grunerwald (HT), car. 
I. B. Clark (HT), deep scarlet 
La Toua (HT).silvery pink 
Mme. E. Herriot (Per. prawn red 
Mme. Ravary* HT*. orange yellow 
Mis. John Laing 'HP), rose pink 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (B). ca-mine 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red 

Bedding Roses 

"J ” COLLECTION. 

12 good rosrs for Bedding. 
Charming IQ/ Carriage 

colouring 1 °/ paid 

Gen. McArthvr (HT).crimson 
Grus an Teplitz (HT). crimson 
Gus. GrunerAald (HT). carmine 
Hugh D ckson (HP), crimson 
Ladv Hdlinedon (T), apricot ye 1 . 
La Tcsca (HT), sil ery pink 
Mme.A. Chatenay (HT),salmon 
Mme. M. Sounert (HT). yellow 
Mrs. Cr»wfo'd (HP), pink 
Ophelia (HT>. fleih pink 
Pharisaer (HT). rosy white 
Prince C. de Rohan, dark crims. 


Baby Rambler 

“O” COLLEC I ION 

8 dwarf Polyantha or " Baby 
Rambler" roses. 

About 1 ft. 1 9 Carriage 
in height. ^“/^ paid. 
Annie Miller, dazzling pink 
Ellen Pou’sen, deep rose 
Erna Teschendorf, bright crimson 
Eugene Lamesch. orange and pink 
Jessie, rose crimson 
Leonie Lamesch. coppery red 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. cherry pink 
Orleans, geranium red 

Sweet Briars 

“R" COLLECTION 

6 fraerant and beautiful sweet 
briars. 2 rach, 3 sorts. 
Colours IQ/ Carr are 
exquisite. * vf/“ p-id. 

Lady Bertram, deep rich c i.r.soi 
Lady Penzance, *ofl copper 
Meg Merrillics. bright crimson 


Exhibition Roses 

"B" COLLECTION 

24 good roses for Exhibition. 

Assured Carr age 

prize winners , paid. 

(Half “B” Collection. 12 trees. 
Bees’ selection only, 18/- paid.) 

Avoci (HT). crimson scar’ct 
Mr*. Foley Hobbs (T). ivory 
British Queen (HT), white 
Caot. Hayward (HP), rcarlrt 
Chas. Lefebvre (HP), crims n 
Coronation (HP), flesh p’nk 
Dean Hole (Hi), silvery rosj 
Dinuy Jamain (HP), cerise 
Fth :1 Malcolm (HT). ivory white 
Florence Forrester (HT). white 
G 1 . de C. Guinoisseau. red 
Geo. Dickson 'HT). vel. crimson 
Hugh Dickson (HP), crimson 
J. B. Ciirke (HT). crimson 
Mable Drew(HT).canary yellow 
Lyons Rose (HT). shrimp pink 
Mme. S. Weber (HT). salmon 
M s. C. West (HT). shell pink 
Mrs. A.Hammond (HT). apricot 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (HT). white 
Mr*. John Laing (HP), rosy pink 
Mrs. J.H, Welch (HT), pink 
Mrs. Roosevelt (HT). pale flesh 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red 


NEW AND 

Gold Medal Roses 

“T" COLLECTION 

12bestne*v and gold medal roses. 


E nxr'27/6 


Carriage 

paid. 


Hardy 


Flame Flowers. 
Border Phlox. 


Bees’ “Pickwick” Selection. 10 best sorts. 


10 plants Q/£ 
I each **/ ° 


Carriage 


Aurora, salmon rose 
Baron, blocd red 
Coquelicot. orange scarlet 
Evelyn, salmon 
E. Campbell, salmon pink 


E. Danzanvilliers. lilac 

F. Buchner, pure white 
Gerl. Hentz, salmon red 
Iris, violet blue 
Selma, cherry pink 


Adapto Flower Borders. 

Fit any s ze Garden. Euit all Purses. 

_ Adapto Bcrde s of hardv flowers are planned for beautv, utility and economy. 

* here is first a plan to fit your harder or the space you wish to fi I with flowers. This 
plan has numbered *pa-es. Bees’ Border Designing Expert sends you suftcicnt plants, 
numbered to cor espord w th the spaces to produc • a Beauty Bcrder. The.e is nothing 
irore simple and no h ng lers cost’y to compare with it. 

Adapt j Collection No. I. 50 p'ants lor bo der 20 ft. X 4 ft. Carriage paid, 30^- 

« .. No. 4. 60 . ,. 20 ft. x 6 ft.37/6 

•• •• No. 7. 75 „ 30 ft. x 5 ft. ., „ 46/6 

•• .. No. 10. 90 ,. .. 35 ft. x 6 ft. ,. „ 57/6 

These are only sample collections. 

Remember there's a PLAN to FIT ycur PLOT. 

(ror list of p.ar.ts, photo-colour picture cf border in bloom plans, etc., see Plant and Rose 
Catalogue No. 68. free on application.) 

Hardy Plants for Spring Bedding. 

As a ground work for beds of bulbs, the items marked * 
are a huge success. Try a carpet of Golden Alyss im 
und r S'-adet or Crimson Tulips, Purple Aubrietia under 
GolJen Daffodils, or Sn^w-white Narcissi over Sky-blue 

Forget-me-nots .. .doz. 10) 

*AIyssum Saxatile, “Golden Alyssum " 6/6 50/- 

•Aubrietia Prichards A.I. ‘‘Purp'e Rock Cress’ 7 - 5V- 

AuricuU, Bees* Selected Hardy Border 
Canterbury Bells, white, ro«e, blue, separate 
.* ., Cup and Saucer, mixed on'y 

Foxgloves, mixed, a glorious strain 
•Forget-me-nots, Myo*otis. best blue .. 

Iceland Poppies, gold, orange, white, mixed 

co'ourt only. 

•Pclyanthu*. ex-fine 'a-ge flowered, mixed colt. 

Sweet William, "Pink Beauty." shades of pink ... _ _ 

.. ,. "Scarlet Beauty.“ shades of scarlet 4/6 32/ 

Wallflowers. Blocd Red. fine, fragrant.'ge. flJ. 1/9 12/. 

„ Cloth of Gold. ,, 1/9 12' 


Ch isline (HT). go'den ye.l w 
Constance, rich yellow 
Golden Ophelia (HT). go den 
Gorgeou-. copper and yellow 
H. V. Machin. bright crimson 
lsobel, enmin * 

Lilian Moore. Indian yellow 
Marg. D. Hami I, go'den yellow 
Modesty, cream 
Nellie Parker, creamy white 

S ueen Alexandra, vermilion 
oosier Beauty (HT), dark red 

Flowering Shrubs 

4 Hey Presto " Collection of 
15 Beauties, 


10/6 


Suitable for 
rmall gardens. 

Autumn Glory “Spe dwell" 
Rose Box Tree, for wall 
Sea Tamarisk, lovely rink 
Spiraea Anthony Waterer 
Spanish Broom, golden 
Rose of Sharon, yellow 
Philadelphus " Purple Eyes 
Crimson-flowering Currant 
Double White Deutzia 
Giant Mock Orange 
Starry Dairy Bush, evergreen 
Lavender, the beat sort 
Etcallonia Ingrami 
Golden Bells or Bush Jasm ne 
White Broom, a beautiful tree 


Carriage 
pa d. 


5/5 40/- 
3 6 24'- 


0 * 2 / 30 plants 

3 each 


4/- 

4'- 

3/- 


28- 
28 - 
16 /- 




3/6 
4 6 
3/6 24/. 


Larkspurs. 

Hardy Border Delphiniums 
Bees’ ’ Leila" Selection 
1 each C Q Carriage 

6 sorts paij 

Albion, white 
Belladonna, t-l. double, 
sky-blue 

Cestrion. double blue 
Eureke deep blue 
Lamartine, violet purple 
Persimmon, pale blue 


Paeon’s Rose. 


Orders of 30/- Value (selected from this 
advertisement) will be sent carriage paid. 
Orders of less value Id. in the //- ext/a. 
Minimum 9 d. fer fa reel. 



Hardy Border Paeonies 
Bees’ “ Portia " Selection 
1 each 1 O/. Carriage 
6 sorts ^ paid 

Atrosanguinea, crimson 2/- 
Festiva Maxima, whita 2/6 
L’Elegant, rose pink ?/• 
Mme. Chaumny, rose 2/- 
Philomele, rcse lavender 2/6 
Rosea Maxima, flesh tint 2/* 


" A.B.C. of Bulb Culture," 3d- 

A complete fruide to all methods of Culture. 
"A B.C. of Rose Culture.’ 3d. 

tells you everyth/nii ftom A to X. 
Catalogue grgtis and fos‘ f e <*. 
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BEES. 

British versus Foreign Bees. 

I thank Mr. G. IL Strong for Ills unquali¬ 
fied condemnation in Uaiuienincj, Septem¬ 
ber 20th, p. 522, of the very absurd idea 
to transport bees from Mull, or any 
other lion-infected are:i, into a locality that 
is infected. To attribute such an idea to 
me, however, is not only a waste of justi- 
fluble indignation, hut also rather hard 
lines on one who is both a friend of the 
bee and a l>eekeeiK*r who wishes to extend 
the industry. I wish, also, to preserve the 
good old British bee, which is being fast ex¬ 
terminated by the misguided zeal of those 
who count their stocks without regard to 
the obvious superiority of an indigenous i 
strain of bee. I say “ obvious superiority ” | 
advisedly, because any simpleton can see j 
that what the Creator lias placed in a , 
country is best for that country, as a 
general rule. Man cannot rear success¬ 
fully in the Polar regions an animal whose I 
native land is Africa. The bee is not of | 
one cosmopolitan typo. Mr. Strong has j 
leapt to a faulty infcrem e, for. of course, T | 
should never think of importing bees into a j 
district in which the Isle of Wight disease 
is still holding sway, or has not l>een do- ! 
dared eligible for new bees. If there is no ; 
Isle of Wight in Italy, then, according to ; 
Mr. Strong’s theory, the Italian immigrant, j 
never having boon exposed to infection, ' 
should quickly go under, here. On the i 
other hand, if Italians have been exposed 
to this disease, is if an altogether wise 
policy to import them? 

I notice that Mr. Strong speaks for Mon¬ 
mouthshire only. He may well do so, for 
nothing has ever been proved regarding 
the immunity of any bee beyond the fad. 
that some beekeepers with Dutch or Italian 
bees have found that these types lived, 
while others went down under the Isle of 
Wight disease. Tills is not the case, how¬ 
ever, with Dutch or Italian bees only. 
Opinion resting on such observation 
is sharply divided in favour of different 
races in every part of the country, but 
such estimates are unsupported by any 
tests based on scientific lines. So your 
contributor dare not dogmatise. I am 
acquainted with a bookoeiHU* who to-day 
owns a perfectly healthy and sound stock 
reared from a nucleus off an infected stock 

The controversy as to which is the best 
bee has extended over many years. During 
this period many alien races have been 
introduced and allowed to inter breed with 
the native bee until one strain (or many) 
of mongrels has been created, and exists 
more or less in every iuirt of the country. 
This process of persistent inter-crossing 
with alien races has weakened the bee | 
naturally prevalent in Great Britain. This , 
degenerate product has apparently pro- j 
vided a fertile medium for the propagation j 
of the Isle of Wight, disease, and many ex¬ 
perienced beekeepers, Consequently, are led 
to the conclusion that this method of pro¬ 
miscuous and uncontrolled inter breeding 
has failed to do much else lies ides produce 
a nameless mongrel of weak constitution. ' 
I rcjK'nt what I have said before, namely, 
that the present Government scheme should 
he supported, hut only as a temporary 
measure. The advisers of the Government 
cannot surely wish, of set purpose, to 
oust and extirpate the native bee. lionet' 
the force of my contention to exploit the 
native bee wherever found, as, for in¬ 
stance, in Mull. A correspondent, who 
writes to me to commend my suggestion, 
gives his opinion that the Mull bees owe 
their escape not so much to their protec¬ 
tion by Father Neptune as to their con¬ 
stitutional vigour not having been im- 


I paired by inter-crossing with foreign 
breeds. There are, he says, remote glens 
in Scotland where similar conditions pre¬ 
vail. This bee-master's opinion is especi¬ 
ally valuable, because he is one of those 
very few' persons in the British Isles who 
live, and have lived, entirely by bees. My 
correspondent has supported himself from 
his apiary for fifteen years. Ilis experience 
of the Isle of Wight disease is as great as 
that; of any in Britain, both in the apiary 
and in the laboratory. He has come to the 
conclusion that the most hopeful method 
of fighting the disease is to cultivate a pure 
strain of native British bees. 

Italian bees have a well-known habit of 
entering hives other than their own for the 
purpose of robbing. In the event of an 
outbreak of disease of an infectious or con¬ 
tagious nature, control would be very diffi¬ 
cult-nay, it would be impossible—where 
such bees wore kept. So we should have 
to begin all over again. Dutch bees arc 
not the best of lioney-makers. ; 

Come along! Let us own to our past j 
errors and begin in the right way and at 
the right place—with the British bee. 

_B. K. II. 

NOTMB AND RBPLIBB. 

Candy for bees.— I shall be much obliged 
if you would kindly tell me bow to make 
candy for bees (for autumn feeding).— 
F. li. 

[Here is a good recipe. Put G lbs. of 
pure cane sugar, lump or granulated, intq 
an enamelled iron or brass pan, and add 
1 pint of water and half a teasj>oonful of 
cream of tartar. Set the pan over a slow 
fire and stir until the sugar is all dissolved. 
Then place over a brisk fire and stir con¬ 
tinually till the mass begins to boil. Cease 
stirring and allow to boll about three 
minutes*. Cool as rapidly as possible by 
placing the pan in a large vessel of cold 
water. When cooled down so that the 
j finger may bo kept in it without being 
! scalded stir until the whole becomes like 
a thick white paste. Then pour into any j 
suitable mould lined with paper to allow 
the candy to be easily removed when cold. 
Follow thee** directions carefully. This :s 
the only food hoes can take during cold. 

| wintry weather, and a cake should he 
I placed on the top of the frames under the 
quilts before such conditions prevail.] 

The Honey harvest—a disappointment.— 

I The honey harvest in Great Britain during 
the season of 3919 has been very variable. 
In some districts, notably tho.se In which 
fruit is grown largely and where bee¬ 
keepers gave projier attention to their 
stocks during the autumn of 1918, a good 
harvest has been gathered. Owing to the 
fad that the weather during the flowering; 
of the fruit trees was favourable to the: 
secreting and gathering of nectar, an , 
average return of 70 lbs. jci* stock is noted, j 
When the white Clover was in bloom the 
weather was too dry and hot for nectar 
secretion, and consequently little honey 
was secured from this source. It was only 
from a few districts where low lying land 
provides moisture in dry sea sons that a 
white Clover yield is reported. The Lime 
harvest was spoiled by continuous rain 
during the flowering period. Shaking 
generally tin* honey harvest of 3919 has 
been disappointing. 

Studies on Acarf.— The Natural History 
Department of the British Museum have 
printed a work (price 10s., post free, 
10s. 6d.) dealing with the genus Demodex. j 
It is by Mr. Stanley Hirst, assistant in 
the Department of Zoology. There are 
thirteen plates and four text figures. The 
parasites dealt with in the work include 
those found on human lreings, dogs, cats, 
the horse, cattle, pig, arid gent. 


COtytESPOflftEJlGE. 

PLANTS AND FLO WEBS. 

Lifting Montbretias (J. 11. j/.).—The 
best time to take up, divide, and replan: 
Montbretias is as soon as the foliage has 
died down. I'll cold districts the conns are 
olten laid in boxes cf soil, kept nearlv 
dry, and protected by a frame during win¬ 
ter, planting in March when the weather 
is favourable. In your locality, however, 
this extra precaution should not be 
needed. 

Tacsonia, treatment of (A Grower).— 
Merely thin oufc the long and bare shoots, 
leaving the shortest and strongest, espe¬ 
cially those springing from the stem. Re¬ 
tain a good number of shoots for training 
in, and what you do prune cut to within a 
joint of the place whence they start. A 
strong, vigorous plant, such as yours 
seems to be, soon impoverishes the soil, 
and to remedy this a few inches shouM, 
in the spring, he removed from the sur¬ 
face of tlie border and replaced with fresh, 
giving during the growing season frequent 
doses of weak liquid manure. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUXT8. 

Names Of plants. —Sea field. —Flowering 
shrub The Mexican Orange (Choisya tec 
nata) ; other is an El sea gnus, probably E. 
longipes. 

Names Of fruit. — T. P. Chute.— Apple?.: 
1, Jolly Beggar; 2, Brain ley’s Seedling; 

Lord Derby (syn. London Major).- 

If. M. —Apples: 1, probably Betty Go- 
son ; 2, Calville Rouge d’Autonme; 3. 

Scarlet Pearmain.- Parnick. —Pear : 

1, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 2, specimens 
insufficient; Apple; 3. King of the Pippins. 

- F. F .—Apple Peasgood’s Nonsuch.- 

Ski'don. —Apples: 1, (’refton Scarlet; 2, 
n-ot recognised; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4. 

n-ot recognised.-A’. .1/. Clurk .—Sound 

and diseased Pear specimens insufficient. 
See separate reply as to disease. Apples: 
1, Scarlet Nonpareil; 2. not recognised: 
3, probably Cloy gate; Pear too poor a 
specimen to identify. When sending fruit 
for name, kindly read our rules as to 
number cf specimens we require. It is 
very difficult to name with any certainty 

from one fruit only.- 11. II’.—1, Should 

liko to see later ; 2, R.ibston ; 3, suuill 

Beauty of Kent; 4, Down ton Pippin.- 

IF. If. —Pears: 1, Beurre Slerckmau’s; 2, 
Josephine de Marines; 3, Bergamctte 

d’Autcmne; 4, Brown Beurre.- Mr*. 

Houghton high .—Apple not recognised. 
FenHrhl. —Judging from the solitary 
cample you seed, your Apple is Foam's 

Pippin.- G. li .—2, Apple C'ol. Vaughan; 

3, specimens insufficient.- Rath tie w.— 

Pear Doyenne du Cornice, 


Fruit growers who have been in the 
habit of renewing their stock from Mo 
Will Tayler’s nurseries at Hampton will 
regret to bear that lie has decided to re¬ 
tire from business. Messrs, Goodin.on 
and Mann, cf Fart Mnlesey, have been in¬ 
structed to sell the stock, including a 
unique collection of tinined Peach tree- 
and other fruit trees, by auction on 
November 4th. 5th, and (5th. As we 
understand there are very few well-grown, 
matured fruiting trees to be bad at the 
moment, this should prove a very attrac¬ 
tive sale. 

The profitable culture of vegetables.— 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Go. have 
just published a new impression of this 
useful work, which is fully illustrated. It 
is primarily intended for market gar¬ 
deners, <small holders, and others to whom 
the matter cf profit is important. There 
is a useful section devoted to French gar¬ 
dening. (Price 7s. Gd. net, post free 8s., 
obtainable of all booksellers, or from our 
own Bonk Department.) 
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The dyiyg foliage of trees and shrubs is 
this year so beautifully coloured and so 
varied that it is worth while paying at¬ 
tention to planting for autumn effect, par¬ 
ticularly in those cases where certain 
trees can be relied on to produce their 
best colour with regularity, and to retain 
it for several weeks before the leaves fall. 
Brilliant leaf colour is said to be a special 
feature of the trees in some parts of the 
United States, but the same colour is not 
always reproduced here, owing, it is often 
said, to our more changeable summer'and 
our less brilliant sunlight. Sun, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to be the deciding 
factor altogether in our country regard¬ 
ing the brilliance or otherwise of autumn 
colour, for, after a ixarticularly hot and 
sunny summer, the autumn colour of the 
leaves is rarely so rich as when there has 
been a fair mixtifre of damp and sunny 
weather during the summer. Well- 
nourished leaves appear to be necessary 
for the development of rich autumn colour, 
and when the leaves have become 
weakened by the enervating effect of a 
long period of hot and dry weather, they 
fall prematurely or die in patches before 
the colour can be properly developed. 

There are, however, .some trees that 
rarely fail to produce good colour, what¬ 
ever the weather may have been, and con¬ 
spicuous amongst them are the Oaks, 
especially the Scarlet Oak (Quereus 
eocclnea). The leaves turn to a brilliant 
red, and hang on the tree for several 
w’eeks. Rich colouring is also shown by 
Q. Leeana and Q. heterophylla, whilst the 
dwarf, shrubby Q. prinoides also develops 
a rich red colour. Q. marylandica is also 
an object of beauty in autumn by reason 
of its red, bronze, and dark green shades. 
The golden colouring of the Elms and the 
rich brown of the Beeches are always 
attractive, whilst the Hickories, particu¬ 
larly Cary a toinentosa, have very beauti¬ 
ful golden leaves. Another beautiful 
golden-leaved tree in autumn is the Gol¬ 
den Larch (Pseudo-la rix Kaempferi), 
■whilst the leaves of the Maiden-hair tree 
turn to the same colour before they fall. 
Taxodlum, distichuin changes to a rich 
shade of brown, and the leaves of the 
American Nyssa sylvatica take on a rich 
bright red. Several Maples are very con¬ 
spicuous by reason of orange and red 
shades, particularly A. dasycarpum, A. 
rubrum, A. Ginnala, and the various 
Japanese Maples. Amongst the Thorns 
are several very attractive trees, particu¬ 
larly Crataegus prunifolia, C. punctata, C. 
mollis, and various forms of C. Crus-galli. 
Amelanchier canadensis sometimes as¬ 
sumes very bright hues, although it can¬ 
not always be depended upon. The Azaleas 
are amongst the most conspicuous shrubs, 
and their leaves exhibit a wide range of 
colouring, for there are red of various 
shades, bronze, andf g£>ld>. The JSliia&chs, 
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are iiromineut, particularly R. 
typhina, R. eotlnoidos, and the very 
poisonous R. Toxicodendron. Beautiful 
as the last-named shrub is in gardens 
when covered in autumn with richly 
coloured foLiage, it is unwise to encourage 
its culture, for its poisonous sap is a 
menace to anyone w’lio may be called upou 
to handle it, and numerous people have 
been poisoned by gathering foliage for 
table and house decoration. In many 
cases the contact of sap with the skin 
causes a most irritating eczema-like erup¬ 
tion. Severn 1 of the Cotoneasters have 
red and gold leaves in autumn, one of the 
best being C. horizontalis. Fothergilla 
major is one of the most conspicuous 
yellow-leaved shrubs, whilst Berberis 
Thunbergi is a very attractive plant. The 
brilliant colour of Vi bis inconstans is well 
known. Other ornamental Vines are V. 
Henryana, V. Thomson!, V. arrnata, and 
V. Colgnetife. 

Although many other instances of at¬ 
tractive autumn colour might be included, 
those mentioned are sufficient to direct 
attention to the effective character of 
many trees and shrubs in autumn. 


Jlotes of the Week. 

Ixlas.— 'Those who are getting bulbs for 
next year should not forget to order a few 
of these brilliant and quaint Corn Lilies, 
which are quite hardy and easy in a well- 
drained border in a sunny position. They 
are excellent for cutting and look particu¬ 
larly well if mixed with Grasses.—W. O. 

Veronica hybrida Autumn Glory.— This 
little shrubby Veronica is welcome for its 
deep violet flow’ers freely produced in very 
late autumn. Like many other of the 
shrubby Veronicas, how’ever, I do not find 
it very hardy, and though it has never yet 
been killed by the winter, it has suffered 
in hard frosts.—N. L. 

Plum Late Transparent Gage.— Those 
w’ho are contemplating planting Plums this 
season should not overlook this variety. 
The fruit, of good size and delicious 
flavour, is considered by many to be quite 
equal to Green Gage. The tree is an 
abundant bearer, and the fruit is rii»e 
about the end of September.—N. L. 

Campanula Fenestellata.— This charm¬ 
ing little Campanula I saw r recently at 
Kew in full flow r er perched on the ledge of 
a large rock. It grow’s about 3 inches high 
and bears lavender-blue star-shaped 
flowers quite freely. It struck me as be¬ 
ing an excellent plant to use for an 
edging, flowering w’ell into the autumn.— 
E. M. 

Berberis oonclnna.— This very pretty 
Barberry is now draped with its handsome 
and unusually large, bright red, oblong 


berries, each three-quarters of an inch 
long. The leaves are vivid white on the 
underside, and form a striking contrast to 
the brilliant fruits. With me it forms a 
compact bush 4 feet high, and at the pre¬ 
sent time is a pleasing feature.—E. M. 

Pear Dlrecteur Hardy.— Ripening a little 
later than usual, this handsome Pear is 
now coming in (October 23rd). Specimens 
gathered from well-trained trees are of 
good size, a few of the best averaging 
5 inches in length. It is one of our best 
October Pears, fruits pale yellow covered 
with russet, flushed with red on the sunny 
side, flesh melting and juicy, richly 
flavoured ; a delicious Pear. The tree 
makes a fine, vigorous pyramid or cordon, 
and is very fertile. According to Bunyar l 
it was put into commerce by Messrs. 
Italtet, of Troyes, in 1893, and* named in 
honour of Mr. Hardy. Director of the 
School of Horticulture at Versailles.—E.M. 

Weed in tennis court.— If the weed men¬ 
tioned by your correspondent is the true 
Chamomile (Anthemie nobilis), the Swqet 
or Noble Chamomile, so called by Linnaeus 
in contradistinction to its vulgar and 
“ stinking ” relations, I should recommend 
him to encourage it. I have it as the 
principal ingredient in a croquet lawn, and 
it makes a thick and elastic turf, remain¬ 
ing green during the ’driest seavsons. Fal- 
staff tells us that “ the more it is trod on 
the better it grows, 1 ' but it might not stand 
the rough w’ear of tennis. It grows wild 
in the turf of heaths and commons, and is 
easily recognised by its strong aromatic 
fragrance.—J. E. Kelsall, New Milton. 

Antholyza paniculata major.— This has 
proved a disappointment this year, ns it 
has not given its flowers with the freedom 
one exacted in a dry and warm season. 
It is at all times a shy However, and does 
not give its blooms with anything like the 
plenty of A. paniculata itself. It is, 
moreover, dull in colour, its only claim 
for supremacy over the type resting 
in its larger and more handsome foliage. 
It is long, broad, and finely ribbed, or 
“ plaited,” as it is often called. Leaves 

4 feet or 5 feet long may be produced in 
good soil, and. with their Iris-like con¬ 
tour, look admirable in the border. By 
the way. its flow’ers are also later than 
those of the more attractive scarlet and 
yellow' ones of the type.—S. A. 

Betula Maximowiczl.— The heart-shaped 
leaves of this, during the past few’ days, 
have develoi>ed a deep golden-yellow tone. 
The leaves are larger than those of any 
other species, being G inches long by 

5 inches wide, therefore the tree is easily 
distinguished. It is a very hardy, quick- 
grow'ing tree of stiff-branching habit. The 
trunk is brownish-grey and appears to got 
lighter with age. It is also attractive in 
early spring when bearing its numerous 
catkins, each 5 inches to G inches long. 
These are already formed and hang in 
fours from the extremity of the branches. 
For both spring and autumnal beauty this 
little-known tree should be made a note of 
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by planters. It is a native of Japan, anil 
was introduced by Professor Sargent in 
1893.—E. M. 

Double Clarkias in pots. —In a garden 
the other day 1 saw some tine Clarkias 
grown in ix>ts for greenhouse and table 
decoration. There is a special demand 
in the establishment for small plants for 
the table, and these double Clarkias are 
found highly useful, while they help to 
keep the conservatory bright when not in 
use in the bouse. These flowers have 
been much improved, and the range of 
colours is now much greater than before. 
The colours and shades are most varied, 
from the purity of White Queen to the 
lovely rose-carmine of Queen Mary and 
i he rich purple of Purple Prince, with the 
vivid scarlet of Firefly, with intermediate 
shades. The variety is sufficient to please 
every taste in colouring with the excep¬ 
tion of yellow’.—Ess. 

Erynglum Wrigtitl.— There are upwards 
of thirty species of Sea Holly (Eryngium) 
entered in the Kew Herbaceous Hand List 
for 1902, and probably several new species 
have been introdued since that time. 
Many of them are of indifferent merit or 
none at ail for ornamental gardening, but 
there are a few plants of much beauty 
among them. At this season (the end of 
August) Eryngium Wrighti, a native of 
Texas, carries a mist of steel-blue flow T ers 
on sterns between 4 feet and 5 feet high. 
There is nothing coarse or dowdy in this 
sjiecies, which deserves 'n good sunny spot. 
I thought poorly of it in the first year after 
it came here from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, but it has come to its ow’n now, 
and ranks as a treasure.— Sir Herbert 
Maxwell in The Garden. 

Margaret Carnations.— These are not 
so*much grown as they were when they 
wore first introduced, but many gardeners 
still find them mogt useful. Raised in 
heat early, they will bloom the same year, 
and a heated frame filled with these 
flowers often yields a lot of bloom for 
cutting during the winter months, giving 
less trouble and requiring less accommo¬ 
dation than the PeriKflual Carnations. 
The strains have been greatly improved 
since this hybrid first came into the mar¬ 
ket, and seeds can now be obtained in 
separate colours. I W’as pleased to see a 
good stock in a garden the other day. The 
Margaret; Carnations are hybrids between 
1 he Carnation and the Pink, and partake 
a good deal of the appearance of the gar¬ 
den Pink. They are about 18 inches high. 
—Ess. 

Aphyllanthes monspellensls. — This 
pretty little plant is flowering freely again 
this year in the middle of October, and its 
dainty blue flowers, though not show r y, are 
always welcome. It is rather a curious- 
looking plant with its slender, rush-like 
foliage, and nothing much to look at when 
it. is out of flower, but its very distinctive¬ 
ness gives it a charm of its own. It grows 
well with me on a hot, sandy, raised border 
under a south well, and never seems to 
stiflel* from drought, though the soil is 
almost pure sand, which, in a dry season 
like the present, gets almost dust-dry. It 
;is I he sort of situation wiiicli does not suit 
most things, though the Aphyllanthes 
seems to just revel in it. Iris reticulata 
grows iu the same bed, flowering freely 
and increasing rapidly each year.—N. L. 

Jasminum nudiflorum.— On a wall with 
a westerly exposure the golden sprays of 
the Winter Jasmine are already in evi¬ 
dence (October 20th). It is, perhaps, 
rather out of season, but as frost has, to a 
great extent, disposed of all but the 
hardiest: flowers, tho^e,of the Jasmine are 
u11 /,,,ac 


A giant 8unflower. — At a wayside 
cottage, the other day, I w’ae attracted by 
a huge Sunflower. The plant itself was | 
not abnormally tall—a trifle over (i feet— j 
but the flower w’as surely something in the 
way of a record. Out of curiosity I 
measured it very earefully, and the dia¬ 
meter of the disc of seed-pods was exactly 
IS inches. Add to this the length of the 
petals (4j inches) and the total diameter 
of the bloom is 20$ inches.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Cosmos.—' This can be grow’n to flower 
well, but from the start an effort must be 
made to counteract leafy growth. The 
usual garden soil, retentive, rich, and 
black w ith humus, is not the one to give 
the best, results. I find the Cosmos does 
best with a starved start (just as Tomatoes 
are often treated). Given a warm aspect 
on a light or medium w’ell-drained soil 
they grow apace and flower more freely 
than many single Dahlias, which they 
rather resemble. Their flowering season, 
too, on such a soil as I have mentioned is 
as long as that of Dahlias. Conditions 
that are bad for our commoner annuals, 
as poverty of soil, lack of shade, and 
drought, do not prevent the Cosmos flower¬ 
ing, but rather help‘it to bloom at the 
expense of leaf.—A. G. Saunders, 
Braintree , Essex. 

Rosa Moyesi. —This, to my mind, is one 
of the most attractive and useful wild 
Roses in cultivation, growing in almost any 
soil or position, and sending out long 
elegant branching growths which in June 
are spangled with the unique brick-red 
flowers. At Wakehurst Park the other day 
I -saw this exquisite Rose loaded with its 
large, handsome bottle-shaped, red fruits, 
hanging from the great, arching growths on 
plants from 9 feet to 10 feet in height, the 
leaves of varied colours showing up the 
mass of ripe fruits to perfection. These 
huge bushes were growing in the open, and 
fully exposed to the elements, which posi¬ 
tion this Rose apparently enjoys. My 
plants, which are from 10 feet to 12 feet 
high and vigorous, are in a rather shel¬ 
tered position and are not so freely fruited 
as those mentioned al»ove.—E. M. 

Codetta cruolata. —This remarkable and 
uncommon shrub is. now* in bloom. A few 
days ago I saw* a large group of it w’hich 
bad assumed rather unusual proportions, 
being from 7 feet to 10 .feet in height and 
much more through, appearing at first 
sight to have broken right away from the 
characteristic habit usually associated with 
this extraordinary shrub wdien young and 
small. The great mass had become a veri¬ 
table thicket, illustrating wliat a formid¬ 
able object it would be if used as a fence 
plant, with its interlacing branches, armed 
with stout, sharp, flattened spines defying 
anyone to interfere with it. Though it is 
not usually regarded as possessing much 
beauty when in flower, the group above 
referred to—by its large dimensions and 
wealth of bloom—Is an exception to this 
erroneous idea. Introduced many years 
ago from Chile, it grows freely* In the 
oi»en and Is quite barely in Sussex.—G. M. 

Gentiana sino-ornata —Having seem a 
good deal of this beautiful Gentian lately 
at Kew and other places, I liavc come to 
the conclusion that it is a most desirable 
plant, a w’elcome characteristic being that 
it apinars to reproduce! itself freely by 
sending out roots near the base of the 
numerous flowering shoots. A native of 
the Himalayas and Western China, it is 
said to be extremely variable. The plants 
are usually of a loose tufty habit, with 
narrow-iJointed leaves, flower stalks each 
about G inches long and terminated by one 
solitary flower of the most delightful deep 
Periwinkle blue. The outside of the flow’ers 
is marked with purple and straw-coloured 


stripes, after the manner of G. Farreri. It 
appears to grow more freely than the 
latter, preferring a cool, moist position in 
sandy loam at the foot of the rock gar¬ 
den, w here this Gentian is one of the choice 
things during September and October.— 
M. S. 

’Cosmos biplnnatus.— Your notes on 
Cosmos biplnnatus (p. 5S9) might be com¬ 
pared with my own experience this year. 
On a border devoted mainly to herbaceous 
plants a large number of self-sown seed¬ 
lings came up. A fewr plants were grown 
lpst year (raised iu heat and planted out 
in May), and this spring large numbers of 
seedlings appeared. Where there was 
room these were left, and the majority 
were in flower by the middle of August, 
the plants reaching a height of about 
! 3J feet. The colour of the flowers of all 
; the seedlings w’as pink or mauve, although 
; the flowers of some of last year’s plane 
were white. Does not this suggest that 
! the plant is hardier than is generally sup* 

I posed, and that seed should be sown (where 
the plants are to bloom) iu the autumn? 
The soil is,medium clay overlying gravel, 
and gets fairly sodden in winter.—C. C, 
Bromley , Kent. 

Crocus speoi 08 U 8 .— Those possessing g 
few bulbs of this handsome Crocus are now 
enjoying its beautiful flowers, w’hich arc 
among the choicest of the autumn-blooming 
kinds. I noticed the first bloom open here 
(Gravetye, Sussex) on September 21st, and 
have since discovered several others in 
various positions iu the Grass, w’here it 
has been naturalised for many years. For 
grace and charm I know no other autumn 
Crocus equal to it. «The bluish-purple 
flowers are prettily veined, or feathered, 
with dark purple, forming a pleasing con¬ 
trast to the bright orange st igmata. Grow¬ 
ing about G inches high, it is a gem among 
autumn Croci, embracing all the choicest 
qualities associated with these delightful 
flowers. Growing through a carpet of 
dwarf Thymus mica ns, which prevents 
damage by splashing, would be a charming 
war of using it. According to the “ English 
Flower Garden ” it has a wide distribu¬ 
tion. reaching from North Persia, through 
Georgia, the Caucasus, and the Crimea to 
Hungary.— Ed. Markham. 

Montbretias. — Those w'ho have not 
hitherto made acquaintance with some of 
the wronderful hybrids which have been 
raised in recent years should certainly <i<» 
so and include a few T in their programme 
for next year. Those wiio are only fami¬ 
liar with the old Potted and erooosmiir 
flora forme will be astonished at what has 
been accomplished in developing these 
lovely plants. Beautiful as the old forms 
undoubtedly are, they cannot compare with 
some of the magnificent varieties w’hich we 
owe to the work, first of Mr. Geo. Davison, 
of Westwick, and later to the energies of 
Mr. Sydney Morris, of Earlham Hall. 
Many of these forms are vigorous in habit, 
growing nearly 4 feet high with branching 
sterna and large flat flowers nearly 4 inches 
In diameter and of brilliant colours. The 
effect of a good patch in full flower is 
gorgeous. As cut. flowers, too, they an* 
most valuable. They are quite hardy if 
some light litter is shaken over them be¬ 
fore the winter, though it.is better, i*er 
liaj)s, to lift the choicer sorts before winter 
sets in. Of the Davison hybrids the finest 
is, perhaps. Star of the East, with magni¬ 
ficent flowers of a pure orange-yellow. 
Prometheus being almost equally fine, but 
with flow’ers of a deeper orange. One of 
the most brilliant for massing is Queen 
Adelaide, raised by Mr. Morris, whilst for 
a contrast Citronella is good with its very 
pale yellow* flowers apd grouped habit of 
growth.—N. L. C. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). 


Ax old-fashtolied, but none the less hand¬ 
some, shrub is this Rhus, which, orna¬ 
mental at all seasons, is specially so when 
crowned with its feathery inflorescence 
towards the latter part of the summer, in 
which stage it remains for some time, and 
again in the autumn by reason of the vivid 
1 Ints assumed by the leaves before they 
drop. Tlie colour acquired by the decay¬ 
ing foliage will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the position of the plant, as 
if in a somewhat dry and exposed spot, 
the leaves are much more richly coloured 
than is the case where the plant is in a 
situation more conducive to rapid growth. 
Few (if any) shrubs are more suited to 
plant as an isolated specimen on Grass 
than this, as it will form a well-balanced 
bush, totally devoid of any stiffness or 


formality, rhe lowermost branches ex¬ 
tending for some little distance from the 
parent plant—not far, it is true, but quite 
sufficient to form a desirable edging to the 
central mass. Several popular names 
have been given to this plant besides the 
one at the head of this note, such as 
4< Smoke Plant,” “ Burning Bush,” and 
“ Wig Tree,” all in allusion to the charac¬ 
teristic inflorescence. 


The Autumn-flowering 
Witch Hazel 

(Hamamelis vibginica). 

Although introduced In 1730, one does not 
often see this handsome shrub in gardens, 
prominence being given to the more recent, 
introductions from China and Japan. 
There are, however, few more beautiful 
shrubs during October and November. A 
group of this planted several years ago on 
a bank near the waterside where the plants 
enjoy the full sun is now a mass of flowers, 
yellow leaves, and Nut-like fruits. The 
curious golden-yellow flowers, with their 
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twisted petals, are abundantly produced in 
clusters of three. I am surprised that 
well-known authorities bestow such little 
praise on this tine American species, which, 
in my opinion, is as effective as any of the 
genus. It is sometimes suggested that its 
effectiveness is marred by its being in 
bloom before the leaves have fallen, and 
that the latter tend to hide the flowers. 
This is so, but only to a very limited ex¬ 
tent, the handsome leaves, instead of de¬ 
tracting from the beauty of flowers, 
greatly adding to their effect. Indeed, the 
, colour of the leaves is so good as to 
warrant the shrilb being grown for them 
alone. 

For indoor decoration the long, slender, 
branching sprays are delightful, the ex¬ 
tremities of the shoots—denuded of leaves 


—being clothed with flowers, whereas the 
lower portion is prettily furnished with 
both leaves and blooms. If*placed where 
the sun’s rays reach‘them the indoor effect 
is both charming and lasting. The wealth 
of flowers produced appears to depend upon 
the age of the shrub or small tree, for in a 
wild state the plants attain a height of 
30 feet. The group referred to is about 
15 feet high and a mass of bloom, whereas 
more recently planted trees in the same 
exposure are scarcely yet in bloom. Many 
buds are on the point of bursting, but the 
plants will not produce such a tine effect 
as the older group. I believe this is the 
stock used by the trade for grafting the 
newer Witch Hazels upon. E. M. 


Ledum lacustre.— Perhaps not quite so 
well known as L. buxifolium. this species 
is larger In growth and with less attractive 
foliage, but handsomer when in blossom. 
It flowers in May or early June, the plants, 
under favourable conditions, being covered 
with bloom. A moist peaty soil suits it 
well, and it likes a sunny position provided 
it is not allowed to suffer from lack of 
moisture.—W. O. 


Moving Azaleas. 

I would like to know if I could move 
Azaleas that, have been planted many 
years with any likelihood of success. They 
are of no value where they are. Kindly 
also tell me the best time to move them.— 
C. W. 

[The root system of Azaleas is of a 
dense fibrous nature, so that even when 
they have been for some years in the 
same six>t they can be moved with far less 
risk than many other plants. The main 
point is to do the work thoroughly—that, 
is to say, the ground selected for the 
plants should be well dug, and if neces¬ 
sary some peat or 'well-decayed leaf-mould 
incorporated therewith. The plants must, 
of course, be carefully dug up, and, with 
‘as little delay as possible, be planted in 
their permanent quarters. If this cannot 
be done at once, -the roots must be covered 
with soil, to prevent them from becoming 
dry, as, from their delicate, hair-like 
nature, they are quickly injured. In 
planting, care must be taken to thoroughly 
tread the soil around the roots, so that 
when finished they are well secured in 
their place. A good plan is to leave a 
saucer-like depression around each plant, 
so that if a spell of dry weather is ‘ex¬ 
perienced next, spring the plants may be 
given a thorough watering. After this a 
top-dressing of decaying leaves will help 
to conserve the moisture, greatly to the 
benefit of the Azaleas. The month of 
November is a good time to carry out this 
work, provided the weather is favour¬ 
able. If not convenient then to <lo so, 
ithe following month (December) will suit. 
Avoid planting when the ground is very 
wet. ] 

Vitis Colgneti®.— Amongst the numer¬ 
ous ornamental Vines suitable for the out¬ 
door garden in the British Isles, V. 
Coignetiro Is one of the best, for it Js a 
robust plant, perfectly hardy, and the 
leaves colour brilliantly in autumn. There 
are two forms in cultivation, one with 
larger leaves than the other, the large- 
leaved one beirtg sometimes wrongfully 
catalogued as V. Thunbergi. which is a 
quite distinct species. V. Colgnetia* is a 
native of China and Japan, and has been 
grown in a few gardens in the British Isles 
for a long period, but only generally for 
about twenty-five years. It has handsome 
leaves 5 inches to 10 inches across, the 
margins of which are serrated and divided 
into several prominent lobes. In autumn 
they turn to a variety of colours, bronze, 
dark red, and scarlet. The best way to 
cultivate it is to plant it in good soil at 
the foot of a tree over which it can ramble 
at will and quite unpruned. Its branches 
will then ascend to a height of 40 feet or 
more and spread over a consideirable area. 
Once established, it gives no further 
trouble, and it is an object of beauty from 
late spring until late October. When 
planted in a position where growth must 
be restricted the effect is never so good as 
when it can grow unpruned, neither is the 
colour effect so good in autumn. This 
Vine may be planted at once, care being 
taken to provide it with good, deep, loamy 
soil.—D. 

Azaleas in poor condition (E. AT. /.).— 
Azaleas that have so suffered from 
drought as to contain “ much dead wood” 
nre not likely to do much in the way of 
flowering, , ever, though they recover. 
Nothing is more fatal to this race of 
plants than drought, and which, from 
your description, appears to have been 
carried to extremes. Despite the fact 
that “fresh growth” is appearing 
“ below the (lead twigs,” it is doubtful 
whether the plants will be worth bother¬ 
ing about. 
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The Rocksprays 

(Cotoneasters). 


The Rocksprays are widely distributed, 
particularly in the Himalaya and China, 
one or two occurring in Europe. There 
arc evergreen and summer leafing species, 
being worth growing ns evergreens 
alone, while the leaves of certain species 
colour brightly before they fall. Almost 
always, however, the flowers are followed 
by showy fruits, and it is during autumn 
and winter when the fruits are ripe that 
the Cotoneasters are seen to the greatest 
advantage. They are suitable for general 
cultivation, foF they succeed throughout 
the greater part of the country, being per¬ 
fectly hardy and not fastidious a a to soil. 4 ] 
Tiie best results are perhaps secured on 
ground of a loamy character, while they are 
excellent shrubs for chalky soil. The 
berries of most of the specifes are eagerly | 
cm ten by birds, and for this reason they 
are desirable coppice shrubs. The berries 
of other species, however, particularly 
those of C. rotundifolla, appear to be dis¬ 
tasteful to birds, and they remain on the 
bushes until spring. Most of the species 
are easily Increased by seeds, and some 
may be propagated by cuttings and layers. 
Of the many species available, the follow¬ 
ing are specially worthy of note:— 

C. adpressa. —This is a very dwarf 
plant forming a dense, compact bush 
usually less than a foot high, but spread¬ 
ing over a wide area. The flowers are 
small and not very showy, the fruits red 
and attractive throughout autumn. It is a 
native of China and was introduced to 
European gardens about twenty-five years 
ago. It is well adapted for planting in 
the rock garden or on stony banks. 

C. am fK.\ a, a native of Yunnan, was in¬ 
troduced to British gardens about 1904. 
An bvorgreen bush, it grows about 5 feet 
high. The small white flowers are borne 
in small clusters, and are followed by a 
profusion of bright red berries. It is 
a useful .species and likely to become 
popular. 

<\ bacillaris is one of the most vigorous 
species for it grows 15 feet to 20 feet high 
with a wide spread, numerous straight 
lminches being formed from a common 
rootstock. The branches are very strong 
and suitable for tool handles, etc. The 
white flowers, borne freely in small com¬ 
pact clusters, are followed by dark purple 
fruits. It is an excellent bush for the 
bneks of shrubberies or for planting in 
thin woods. 

C . bullata, introduced in 1903, is a 
native of Western China and Thibet where 
is grows 10 feet or more high. The rosy- 
white flowers, are not particularly attrac¬ 
tive, but they are followed by fine clusters 
of bright, red fruits, which, when at their 
host, are amongst the most conspicuous of 
any of the genus. 

C. buxifolia may be regarded as one of 
the most vigorous of the evcTgreen forms, 
for It grows into a dense, spreading bush 
12 feet to 15 feet high and more across. 
The Box-like leaves are dark-green above 
with a grey undersurface, and amongst 
them the white flowers are very effective. 
The fruits are red and ripen in Septem¬ 
ber. Owing to its vigorous habit it is an 
excellent subject to plant for blocking out 
unsightly objects. It is a native of the 
Xilghiri Hills, and was introduced nearly 
a century ago. 

c. congesta forms an excellent plant for 
tin; rock garden or for planting to scramble 
over low' banks. Of dense, compact habit, 
it forms cushion-like tufts a foot or more 
high, bearing small evergreen leaves, 
amongst which the red berries are con¬ 


spicuous in autumn. It is found at a high 
altitude in the Himalaya, and Is very 
hardy. 

C. Diet.siana Is a summer-leafing shrub 
at least 8 feet high with graceful, arching 
branches. The flowers, borne several to¬ 
gether in dense clusters, are followed by 
handsome, scarlet fruits. As a rule the 
fruits ripen freely, and a well-grown plant 
13 a very beautiful object. It is a native 
of Central China, and was introduced 
nineteen years ago. It is sometimes called 
C. applanata. 

C. divaricata Is. a vigorous bush of 
spreading habit rising to a height of 5 feet 
or 0 feet. The flowers are small and of 
little decorative value, the fruits red 
and large. A native of Western China, it 
w’as introduced in 3904. 

C. Franchetl—T his is an evergreen 
shrub 10 feet high with arching branches. 
The flowers are followed by large numbers 
of orange-scarlet berries which are covered 
with a greyish down. It is found wild 
in Western China and Thibet, and was 
originally Introduced to France in 1895. 

C. FRioiDA is perhaps the most attractive 
of all the strong-growing species. It 
grows into a large, w’ide-spreading bush or 
small tree 15 feet to 30 feet high. The 
creamy-white flowers borne in large 
corymbs in May are followed by bright 
red fruits which sometimes hang through¬ 
out winter. A very large specimen existed 
a few years ago at Oarclew in Cornwall. 
It w’as over 30 feet high and as far across. 
There Is a variety C. f. fruetu-luteo which 
bears pale yellow' fruits. 

C. Harrovian a. —A native of Yunnan, 
this evergreen bush w'as introduced to 
British, gardens twenty years ago. It 
grows 6 feet high, forming a loose bush 
with arching branches. The white flowers 
are liorne in large corymbs, and are fol¬ 
lowed by red fruits. It is an effective 
plant in leaf, flower, and fruit. 

C. horizontalis.— The habit of this 
plant varies according to the position in 
which it is planted. When placed in the 
open ground it usually grows less than ,2 
feet high, but spreads over a considerable 
area. IManted against a wall, however, it 
grows at least 12 feet high, the secondary 
branches standing out fan-like at right 
angles to the wall. The leaves change to 
red and gold in autumn. The flow r ers arc 
followed by scarlet fruits. It is an excel¬ 
lent plant for covering bare banks. It is a 
native of China. 

C. humifusa differs from all other 
species in Its trailing habit. The white 
flowers, usually borne singly, are followed 
by red fruits. A native of Central China 
it w r as introduced in 1900. 

C. integerrima is chiefly interesting on 
account of Its being the only Cotoneaster 
which is a native of the British Isles. It 
grows from 4 feet to 7 feet high, bears 
small, rose-flushed flowers and red fruits. 
Its habitat in the British Isles Is Great 
Orme’s Head, but It Is very scarce. 

C. luclda, a summer-leafing bush, 8 feet 
high, bears large clusters of rosy-white 
flowers which are followed by glossy black 
fruits. Although less conspicuous than 
many of the red-fruited species, it is worth 
a place in the garden. 

C. microphyixa is a well-known ever¬ 
green plant which in the open forms a 
wide-spreaddng eariiet one or two feet deep, 
but against a wall ascends to a height of 
15 feet or more. The w'hite flow’ers, 
usually solitary, are followed by red fruits. 
It is closely allied to C. thymifolia. Both 
are natives of the Himalaya. 


C. multi flora.— This summer-leafing 
variety usually assumes the habit of a 
small tree 12 feet high with a short trunk 
(surmounted by a large head of slender, 
drooping,branches. The attractive white 
flowers, produced in small clusters, are 
followed by red fruits. It is a good plant 
as an isolated specimen on a lawn, and is 
one of the most beautiful species when in 
flower. It is a native of Soongaria, etc. 

U. pannosa is a graceful, evergreen bush 
10 feet high with slender, drooping branch- 
lets. The small white flowers are produced 
In clusters, and are followed by red fruits. 
A native of Yunnan, it was Introduced to 
this country in 1892. 

C. rotuxdifolia.— This bush may be 
truly summer-leafing or almost evergreen 
according to weather conditions. A native 
of the Himalaya, It grows from 6 feet to 8 
feet high, forming a wide-spreading, though 
rather dense bush. The flowers are fol¬ 
lowed by scarlet berries which usually 
remain on the bushes until March. It is 
one of the most conspicuous species in 
winter. 

C. salicifolia var. fi.occosa is a tall, 
spreading plant at least 12 feet high. The 
rose-flushed flowers are not very con¬ 
spicuous, but they are followed by effective 
red fruits. Variety rugosa is a stronger 
bush with larger leaves. 

C. Simonsi. —This summer-leafing species 
is well known by reason of its erect habit, 
stiff branches, and effective scarlet and 
orange oval fruits, native of the Khasia 
Mountains, it was introduced many years 
ago, and is one of the most commonly 
grown species. 

In addition to these there are other avail¬ 
able species, but from those mentioned a 
suitable selection can be made for large or 
small gardens. . I>. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Ledums.— 1 Two species of this very 
hardy genus of Ericacete are grown jn 
British gardens, both being decorative 
evergreens which require moist, peaty soil, 
or soil that is free from lime to secure the 
best results. They are natives of very cold 
countries, extending into the Arctic regions 
of the northern hemisphere in Europe, 
Asia, and N. America, where they are 
often found on moorland in boggy ground. 
Frequently very good plants are met with 
in gardens in the Highlands of Scotland 
and on high ground in England and 
Ireland, whilst In gardens situated at a 
low elevation in the south of England it is 
sometimes difficult to establish them. They 
are increased by layers, cuttings, and 
seeds, plants raised from seeds usually 
making the best specimens. When select¬ 
ing positions for Ledums choose those 
where the soil conditions are constantly 
moist without being water-logged, for any¬ 
thing approaching long periods of dryness 
at the roots is fatal to success. The 
species areL. latifolium, commonly 
called the Labrador Tea by reason of the 
Labrador natives using a concoction of the 
leaves In place of tea. It is a dense bush 
1 foot to 3 feet high, with narrow leaves 
which have recurved margins, the upper 
surface being dark green and the under 
side covered with a dense brown felt. The 
flowers are white and borne in dense heads 
during May and June. The variety com- 
pactum is much dwarfer than, the type. 
In both oases the leaves are fragrant when 
bruised. It is widely distributed in N. 
America and Greenland. L. palustre is 
found in N. Europe, Asia, and America, 
sometimes but n few inches high and at 
other times a bush 4 feet high. The leaves 
are narrower than those of the other 
species, otherwise there is a good deal of 
resemblance in both leaves and flowers be¬ 
tween the two plants.—D. 
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Rock, Alpine & Water Gardens. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 


ROSES. 


Rose Independence Day. 


This now IT T. Rose, when shown by 
Messrs. Ilees, Ltd., before the National 
Hose Society on July 2nd of this year, was 
given a Certificate of Merit. When again 
shown at the autumn exhibition on Septem¬ 
ber Oth a gold medal was awarded. It is 
a Itose of a rich yellow colour, resembling 
in this respect Golden Emblem, but, as 
shown, the buds seem more pointed. There 
is evidently a good deal of the IVrnettiana 
blood in it. The foliage is bright and 


to use them to furnish pergolas and arches, 
and it is when they are neglected in the 
matter of pruning that their presence in 
the garden at all is often regretted.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Rose removals.— A good many plans 
have probably been interfered with as to 
getting in Roses from a distance, owing to 
delay in transport, and one line to make 
the best of the situation. In cases where 
it is not possible to plant them iminedi- 



Rosc Independence Day. 


shining, and. judging from this, we should 
say that it would not be likely to fall a { 
prey to mildew. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The ugliness of Rambler Roses.— Even 
the most ardent admirer of Rambler Roses 
lias exjierienced some of the ugliness about 
which “ G. K.” bus written in The Field , 
and which appears in Gardening on 
page 4113. The glamour of their beauty is 
of short duration, and all who grow these 
irrepressible climbers know the depressing 
effects when dead blossoms hang in bunches 


ately on arrival, either through bad 
weather conditions or lack of daylight 
until the weekly halfday holiday, Roses 
should be unpacked and their roots 
“ heeled ” in and the packing material 
placed outside. This is better, I find, than 
temporarily heeling them in just as they 
are, packing and all, as they are likely to 
become very dry at the roots in these days 
of expert packing. There is no harm done 
if a good covering of soil is given the roots 
until the plants can be permanently got 
in.— Woodbastwick . 


unremoved, this being all tire worse when 
mildew presents itself, as it often does, at 
the time of the fading of the blossoms 
What, to my mind, ns equally as bad is to 
leave the old wood instead of cutting it out 
after the bloom has gone. The quickness 


of their growth liarledueed ma 
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Spring bedding. —The planting of Wall¬ 
flowers, Daisies, Arabis, Forget-me-nots, 
and Polyanthuses should no longer be de¬ 
layed. Hardy annuals sown. last month 
ought to be seen to, slightly thinned if too 
crowded, and dressed lightly with soot 
from time to time. 


Primula Sieboldl.— No doubt this beauti¬ 
ful species does best when it can get plenty 
of moisture, but I have found it do very 
well planted in the chinks on the lower 
part of a retaining wall facing almost due 
north. The plants grow vigorously and 
flower well, and though the flowering 
stems do not attain the same height as 
when given moister conditions, the effect 
of a colony growing as described is very 
pretty. I give the plants a little old 
mortar in the soil, but do not know that 
they are any the better for it, though they 
could not look healthier than they do. 
This Primula is a very good subject for a 
town garden, and as it comes easily from 
seed, a good stock of it is soon acquired, 
and the variation in the flowers makes the 
raising of it more interesting.—C. C. N. 

Corydalis lutea. —This native Fumitory 
was in the beginning of August very beau¬ 
tiful in tbe rock garden, and deserves to 
be grown more widely. The cushions of 
delicate green Maidenhair-like foliage, 
spangled all over with bright yellow 
flowers, make a pretty picture. It is of 
the easiest culture in a dry and partially- 
shaded position, looking best, to my think¬ 
ing, on a wall. It seeds freely, and seed¬ 
lings spring up all about, but there is no 
trouble iu keeping the plants within 
bounds, as the seedlings can be pulled up 
without any difficulty. Most of the plants 
are growing on the shady side, the shady 
part being only 3 feet or 4 feet long, and 
they never show' any inclination to extend 
beyond the shade.—O. W. 

Dryas octopetala. —This charming alpine 
has a good crop of flow’ers again in the 
middle of October, admired by all who see 
it; and, indeed, there are few more beauti¬ 
ful things in the rock garden or more 
satisfactory alike for freedom and con¬ 
tinuity of flowering. My plants are rarely 
without blossoms for long at a time. It 
needs annual top-dressing to give the best 
results, and appreciates a little lime in the 
compost.—N. L. 

Alyssum saxatile fl.-pl.— The chief ad¬ 
vantage of the double form over fhe single 
is that, as it does not seed, the flowering 
period is prolonged. The colour of the 
flow’ers, too, seems to be deeper than that 
of the well-known single type. Young 
shoots torn off-with a heel. root, readily In 
sandy soil in a shady position if put iii at 
any time during the summer and not 
allowed to get dry.—W. O. 

Sempervivum arachnoideum.— I grow a 
good many different “ Houseleeks ” on a 
dry retaining wall built of old bricks, and 
it is now practically covered with them and 
looks very nice whether the plants are in 
or out of bloom. I And this species much 
more free-flow’ering than any of the others, 
the cushions of w’ooily rosettes being quite 
covered with the pretty flower-spikes in 
early summer.—O. C. C. 

Veronica Incana.— This is one of the 

prettiest of the dw’arfer Speedwells, with 
its hoary foliage and spikes of deep blue 
flowers. There is not much difficulty in 
growing it. but it must have a thoroughly 
W’ell-drained situation or it will probably 
die in the winter. I have lost several 
plants of it from this cause.—N. L. 

Geranium Fremont!.— This was looking 
very pretty at Kew’ recently, and struck 
me as being quite one of the prettiest of 
the dtV’arf Geraniums. It was growing op 
a sunny bank with various Erodiums, sug¬ 
gesting that its requirements in the way 
of soil and situation w’ere similar to those 
of its neighbor—^ Q. 
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FRUIT. 

Pruning Apples and Pears. 


It is important to start upon this work as 
soon as ever the leaves have fallen, because 
it is believed tliut the building up of the 
fruit-buds does not cense when the leaves 
fall, but is continued after that into the 
winter. So that the sooner all unwanted 
wood can be cut away the better chance is 
there for the energies of the tree to con¬ 
centrate on the buds which are left. The 
objects of pruning are, of course, to pro¬ 
mote fruitfulness first of all, and secondly 
to give the tree a good shai»e. To promote 
fruitfulness it is absolutely necessary that 
the branches should be so disposed as to 
udmit the sunlight and air freely into the 
centre of the tree. This is of the very 
highest importance both for the formation 
of fruit-buds as well as for ripening the 
fruit when it has set. This point can 
hardly be insisted on too strongly, and it 
is far better to have the branches too wide 
a pa it than too crowded. It is necessary to 
insist strongly on this point, because it is 
so common a thing to see, especially in the 
gardens of amateurs who have not had 
much exjierience of fruit-growing, trees 
with the branches crowded together in 
such a way that they can never bear satis¬ 
factory crops. Numbers of i>eople will be 
planting fruit-trees for the first time’this 
autumn, and as it is on the pruning for the 
first year’or two that the future welfare of 
the trees will largely depend, it is essential 
to study the matter carefully. 

The most profitable forms of tree for the 
small garden, at any rate, are the pyramid, 
bush, and cordon, and for purposes of 
pruning they may all be considered as 
varieties of one form—the cordon, since 
the branches of a well-trained bush or 
pyramid should each resemble a cordon, 
i.e., one leading stem with fruiting spurs 
along its whole length. When the trees 
are received from the nursery, if they have 
been well grown, the branches will be 
properly arranged and not too numerous, 
and the aim of the planter must be to 
carry on the work along the same lines. 
Two things must be borne in mind—(1) 
that all leading shoots should be as strong 
as possible, they being the branches which 
make the future tree; (2) that all side 
shoots on such leading shoots should be as 
weak as possible, for it is these side shoots 
which are to form short fruiting spurs. 
Let it be remembered, too, that the more 
a branch is shortened by pruning, the 
stronger will be the growth resulting from 
the remaining buds thereon. 

The check given to the tree by removal 
from the nursery will have the effect the 
first year of tending to restrict the growth 
of new wood and to convert what should 
have been new wood buds into fruit-buds, 
and if this tendency were not counteracted 
by judicious pruning in the first year or 
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two the tree would be ruined for life. 
True, it would bear a certain amount of 
fruit, but it would probably remain a jioor 
stunted thing simply because the branches 
had been “ broken down,” as it is termed, 
i.e., tlieir development stopped, owing to 
the conversion of growth-buds into fruit- 
buds caused by the cheek of removal. The 
writer has seen many instances of this 
kind—trees absolutely ruined through 
ignorance of what to do with newly- 
planted troes. It is the first two years 
which count for everything. When the 
new trees are planted, therefore, all lead¬ 
ing shoots of three or four year old trees 
(the usual sizes) should be cut back to one- 
third or one-lialf of their length, the cut 
being made immediately above a grow th- 
bud pointing outwards. The growths re¬ 
sulting from these last buds wall form the 
extension of the branches, and wall, in 
their turn, be cut back to an outward bud 
at the next winter’s pruning, and the 
future of the tree should then be assured. 
Of course, there will remain the important 
question of summer-pruning, upon which 
the fertility of the tree will largely de¬ 
pend, but this docs not come within the 
scope of the present article, the chief ob¬ 
ject of which is to emphasise the import¬ 
ance of the first and second year’s pruning 
of the leading shoots to prevent the trees 
from being ruined. Important us it is 
with trees grafted on dwarfing stocks, it 
is, if possible, even more important in the 
case of standard trees. r N. L. 


NOTMB AND RBPLIBB. 
Fruit-houses.— While the weather re¬ 
mains fine get work in connection with 
the lifting of Vine roots in outside bor¬ 
ders carried out, whether this is of a par¬ 
tial nature or wholly so. Where renova¬ 
tion is unnecessary, the work connected 
with such borders will be confined to top¬ 
dressing—a detail that should receive an¬ 
nual attention. To render this success¬ 
ful, as much of the old or worn-out sur¬ 
face soil as can safely be done should be 
loosened with a digging fork and taken 
away. The loose particles remaining can 
l>e raked off afterwards. Spread the new 
compost evenly, and if in a fairly dry con- 
| dition, as it should be, make it firm by 
j treading with the feet. To hold it in 
lace near the front edge and ends of the 
order place a continuous line of fresh-cut 
j turves Grass side downwards. The outer 
borders of late vineries in which Grapes 
are now finishing should be covered witiv 
shutters, zinc sheeting, or anything that 
will shed off rain-water. A layer of litter 
placed between the covers and border will 
serve to conserve latent warmth. Get 
any root-lifting required in early Fig- 
houses carried out, and even where the 
roots are confined hy brick walls to a cer¬ 


tain area, it is always time well spent to 
clear away the soil from the outside of 
such receptacles, to ascertain whether any 
roots have found a faulty place in the 
mortar-oouirses and pushed through into 
the soil outside. A liberal quantity of old 
mortar rubbish is necessary for mixing 
with the compost for border renovation 
and the t-op-dros&ing of Figs.—A. \V. 

Keeping Filberts.— To keep the kernels 
plump after they are well dried aud the 
husks discarded I found an extra large 
flowor-iK)t a most serviceable device for 
storing them. The bottom and wide holes 
were blocked with slate or crocks to baffle 
mice, then a little sand was strewn over 
the bottom, then alternate layers of Nuts 
and sand until the pot was filled. I had a 
circular lid made a trifle larger than the 
pot, and this was always kept close, as it 
is the air getting among them that causes 
the shrivelling. Treated thus Nuts (Fil¬ 
berts and Walnuts) will keep Ann quite 
into the spring.—J. M. 

Apple Ellison’s Orange.— This Apple is 
much praised by some growers, and my 
experience certainly bears out all that has 
been said of it. I believe it was a seedling 
raised from Cox’s Orange by the Rev. C. C. 
Ellison, who claims that it is a far better 
grower than the parent, and the flavour 
quite as good. It is, without doubt, a fine 
dessert Apple, and of fair size and de¬ 
licious flavour. It has cropped very freely 
with me, and the growth is vigorous and 
healthy. Those who find Cox’s Orange 
uncertain should give this variety a trial. 
—W. O. 

Apple Ribston Pippin. —An old standard 
of this fine Apple does well in my London 
garden and shows no sign of canker to 
which this variety seems so subject at 
times. My soil is a good deep loam with a 
gravel subsoil, which probably suits this 
variety; indeed, most Apples seem to do 
well in it. I do not got very heavy crops 
of fruit because the tree is rather over¬ 
grown by a large Pear, w'hich, I think, 
gets the better of its neighbour in the 
struggle for existence. There is quite a 
fair quantity of fruit this season.—N. L. 

Apple Duchess of Oldenburgh. — The 
newer kinds have ousted this old variety 
from our gardens. If one comes across a 
tree* it is usually as an old specimen' of 
great age; at least, such has been my ex¬ 
perience as regards this Apple. The colour, 
a yellowish skin streaked with pink, ap¬ 
pears to attract the birds, and hist, though 
not least, wtmps, which in some seasons 
play havoc with the fruits. It is an early 
Apple and a good cooker, but on account 
of its soft texture will not keep long ufter 
having been gathered.—J. M. 

Staking fruit-trees. —The planting sea¬ 
son is at hand, and standard fruit-trees 
will require staking. The ties, unless fre¬ 
quently seen to, alw r ays become loose, with 
the result that the tops of the stakes rub 
and damage the trees. A simple way of 
obviating this is to cut pieces of sacking 
about 7 inches square and sew them along 
two of their edges in the manner of a 
fingerstall. These, fitted over the toils of 
the stakes, cannot slip, and they are very 
quickly made.— Edward Jekyix. 

Plum Reine Claude de Bavay. —Of this 
fine Gage there is, as usual* a satisfactory 
crop. In wet seasons, probably owing to 
the thin skin, there is apt to be a certain 
amount of cracking, blit so far there is no 
trouble iu that respect this year. It is of 
rather ungainly growth, difficult to train, 
and, in a young state, inclined to the over¬ 
production of w’ood. In season during late 
September and early October, the variety 
keeps up the supply of choice Plums until 
Coo’s Golden Drop ripens.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 
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IflDO OR PliflH TS. 
Hyacinths in Pots. 


Not the least important of spring flowers 
is the Hyacinth. Four mul a half-inch 


! grit, the loam being in slightly the larger 
! proportion. Through this compost water 
will pas® freely, and a rich root-run i« 
t also provided. One might imagine that, 
as Hyacinths will grow in water alone, it 
matters little about having n soil that is 
porous; but the fact is, these bulbs require 
rotten turf of a fibrous character, broken | some care as to the quantity of moisture 
up small, manure, preferably cow- I given when cultivated in pots. The 



Hyacinth Single White . 


iota are the most generally useful for 


be 


growing them in. Tlm^seil should 
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manure, dried, so that it may be passed | potting soil should be neither soddeu 
through a sieve, cearse «pnd, or road- | with wet n#r dust-dry. It is advisable to 
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mix the compost a considerable time be¬ 
fore it is required. In potting, place one 
good-sized crock over the hole of the pot, 
then a handful of the rougher portion of 
soil; afterwards fill the pot and press 
down the soil moderately firm, then scoop 
out a hole with the finger in which to 
place the bulb. This latter item Is of some 
importance, because if we press the bulb 
and soil down together that portion under 
the bulb becomes so hardened that the 
roots will raise the bulb upwards* and, 
perhaps, finally push it out of the pot'. 
Take care then to have the soil loose for 
the bulbs to rest on, and about one-half of 
the bulb should be buried. Press the 
soil dowm evenly between the bulb and the 
pot. When the compost is in the con¬ 
dition before mentioned, watering im¬ 
mediately after potting is not required, 
but if the soil be at all dry one good soak¬ 
ing should be given. Stand the pots close 
together in any avaliable open space. Put 
them on a sound bottom of ashes, so as to 
prevent worms entering the pots; then 
place a small pot, inverted, over each 
bulb. This detail i«, perhaps, not essen¬ 
tial, but it is done with the object of keei>- 
ing subsequent growth clean; the covering 
material is apt to find its way into the 
c entre of the new leaves, and, maybe, rot ! 
the flower-epike. Next, plunge the pots, 
bulbs and all. in Cocoa nut-fibre to a depth 
of 4 inches. The material named is light 
and clean; sand, however, will answer the 
same purpose, but, if possible, avoid a 
covering of ashes; the sulphur these con¬ 
tain 1ms sometimes done mischief below. 
The object of plunging the bulbs is to get 
them w’ell rooted before top growth takes 
place to any extent. Without a good 
supply of roots there is nothing to force 
tin* spike of bloom out of its bulb. Extra 
large bulbs are not desirable in producing 
fine spikes of flower; in fact, very large 
ones usually give more than one spike, 
which, for purposes of show, at least, 
would be useless. Choose, therefore, 
medium-sized, firm f well-ripened bulbs to 
obtain the best spikes of bloom. 

Early in December examine the plants. 
Roots w’ill be found plentiful, in some 
eases growing through the hole at the 
bottom of the pots, while the top growtli 
will be about 1 Inch high and the bloom- 
spikes visible. Such ns these may be 
taken from their covering and stood in a 
cool-frame or greenhouse where plenty of 
air can be admitted. For a few days do 
not remove the pots which were placed 
over the bulbs: the change from darkness 
to light must be gradual. Hyacinths, to 
be well growm, must grow slowly, other¬ 
wise' the leaves will advance faster than 
tiie blooms, and be wanting in substance. 
Keep the plants well up to the glass at all 
times, and give air abundantly. Do not 
water much in dull weather. Use rain¬ 
water slightly w'armed. After the spikes 
of bloom show' colour, growth i9 very 
rapid, and it is then w T e must develop 
them to their utmost. By this time we 
should have abundance of roots; all the 
stimulants necessary may then be given. 
Soot-water is excellent. Sulphate of 
ammonia may also be used at the rate of 
1 oz. to tw’o gallons of water. Use it at 
every watering. which may now be often, 
for at the final period-it is not easy to 
over do Hyacinths with moisture at tin? 
roots. 


Violets lifted from the open ground and 
placed in unheated frames with a southern 
a.sjx'ct have now recovered from the check 
of removal. The lights are removed en¬ 
tirely on warm days, and the frames are 
never shut, completely unless frost pre¬ 
vails. Rather cover the glass with mats 
than close the lights entirely 
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OUTDOOR 
Lilium regale 

At the moment of writing—the earliest 
of October days—the ripening seed cap¬ 
sules of thhs handsome Lily are beginning 
to burst, the object of this note being to 
suggest that they should be sown without 
delay. In certain gardening operations 
there is still far too much evidence of 
those okl-tlme rule of thumb practices 
wTiich relegate the doiug of this or that to 
a given period of the year, regardless, 
often enough, of the peculiarities of some 
of the subjects to which the remark ap¬ 
plies. It is so of seed-sowing, and of quite 
a large number of plants whose seedR, ! 
ripening in late summer or thereabouts, are j 
recommended for spring sowing. That 
may be useful generally, and good so far j 
as it goes, but it is often inadequate or 
misleading, because of the absence of dis- | 
crimination ’twixt plant and plant. What j 
may be the correct thing to do In the case j 
of h subject whose seeds retain their 
vitality* unimpaired for long periods— i 
Cyclamen, for example—would not apply | 
In opposite instances, where the seeds lost' j 
their vitality much more quickly. Of 
these latter, certain tuberous-rooted ! 
Anemones and Lilies might be quoted, and 
the sooner both are sown after having 
been harvested the greater the chances of 
success. Sowm within a month from that 
time, all should be well, and, given good 
seeds, a crop of seedlings yielding almost 
j cent, per cent, should result. 

For such prompt and early sowing, 
w'hlle it is good, undoubtedly, alike for all 
species of Lilies, it would appear to 
i*>ssess a value of its own in the case of 
one destined to become a permanent fea¬ 
ture in British gardens generally. No 
Llljf that has ever been introduced is so 
full of promise in the direction indicated, 
so prolific of seed, or subsequent seed¬ 
lings, so quick to reach the flowering stage 
or increase in beauty with the jears as 
the subject of the present note ; hence 
none is more worthy of any attention 
which gardeners may see fit to bestow. 
Amiably disposed as a garden plant, anil 
absolutely hardy, it requires no coddling 
when being raised from seeds, which ger¬ 
minate freely when sown in the open 
ground in drills in all instances where 
W'e’ll-drained, sandy soils obtain. The 
strength of the seedlings so raised, too, is 
quite noticeable, though it would be inju¬ 
dicious, perhaps, to risk a valuable crop 
of seeds in soils of a distinctly heavier ; 
nature. Seeds may, of course, be sown in 
frames where the soil has been specially 
prepared, and, beyond protecting with 
twigs to prevent any intrusion by animals, 
w’ould he just as wall exposed to the 
elements. 

These statements notwithstanding, there 
is no reason whatsoever w T hy the seedlings 
should not be raised under glass when 
accorded rational treatment, w'hicli should 
Include fairly moist atmospheric condi¬ 
tions and a temperature not greatly ex¬ 
ceeding 45 degs. Indeed, experience points 
to the fact that the stem stage of the seed¬ 
ling Lily—that outward and visible sign 
of bulb progress elsewhere—is more 
quickly reached by this mode of treatment 
than by any other, chiefly because the 
growth is continuous practically in these 
early days of the plant’s life, and without 
any appreciable resting period. Where it 
Is pursued, thin sowing should be Indulged 
in, and a sufficient depth of soil assured, 


PMJTS. 

from Seeds. 

in order that the seedlings may develop 
unchecked for a whole year before any 
attempt, is made to transplant them. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Moving Peonies.— Can you inform me 
how to move the large scented Pceonies 
wTth the shiny leaves? I have some very 
big plant* which I want to move into 
another garden. Shall I divide them, or 
move them with a large ball of earth?— 
M. B. 

[Pmople? should never be moved in big 
established clumps intact., as nothing is 
more fatal to them than this. As you wisli 
to lift and remove them to another garden 
you should divide them also at the same 
time. When lifted, shake away all soil 
from the roots, shorten the roots to within 
about 8 inches of the crowns, and, having 
laid the ciumpon its side, thrust two hand- 
forks placed back to back an inch or two 
below' the crowms right into the clump and 
wrench them outwards in opposite direc¬ 
tions. Thi# will divide the clump with but, 
little lass. If the clump is of large size 
repeat the operation, planting pieces having 
three or five good crowns, which, while 
amply large for all purposes, recover 
promptly. The present is a good time for 
the w r ork, though early September would 
have been better. In the replanting keep 
the crowns fully 2 inches below’ the sur¬ 
face. Pceonies are gross-feeding plant*, 
hence the ground should be deeply dug and 
heavily manured for their reception.] 

Clematis montana. —Clematis montana 
and its superior form m. grandiflora, 
though they cannot compare in point of 
size w'ith the C. Jackman! or C. lanuginosa 
types, are of utility where one needs a 
quick covering for arch, or fence. <>r 
arbour. Blooming in white clusters on the 
old or ripened W’ood in May and .Tune, they 
come before the larger types open, and are 
very showy when once they are established, 
needing nothing in the way of pruning be¬ 
yond removing the w r eak and straggling 
branches in February or March. Almost 
any kind of eoil will serve, so long a9 it is 
helped with a little rotted manure and 
leaf-mould. Few' elimliers grow quicker, 
and. In their season of blooming, few are 
more beautiful amongst white flowers — 
Townsman. 

Pyr# thrum ullginosum. —At the end of 

September, when freshness is almost a 
thing of/the past, in hardy flower borders 
the Moon Daisy owning its white flowers 
Is very attractive. Rather tall and, there¬ 
fore, more easily damaged by the late Sep¬ 
tember gules, P. uliginosum ought to be 
loosely secured to its supports in good time, 
and. unless very wet w’eather interferes 
with the blooms, these will endure until 
frost finally disposes of them.— Kirk. 

Aster Amellus bessarablcus.— This 
one of the very finest types of the Star- 
worts, and, by‘reason of its neat, busby 
habit and its very free nature in respect 
; of blooming, it is difficult to overplant it. 

| Needing no staking, the plants are sufli- 
I ciently robust and compact to withstand 
alike the autumnal rains and the gales, 
which, at times, are liable to destroy 
Asters of greater stature. The variety is 
very useful for beds, and its season of 
blooming Is well adapted for Its associa¬ 
tion with other perennial plants like 
Kniphoflas.—W. McG. 
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from early summer lo late autumn, a true 
perennial on warm soils, but often perishes 
on cool soils. It forms dense tufts, which 
yield large quantities of blue flower-heads, 
each usually from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter, on long foot-stalks, and useful 
for cutting, as they last a long time in 
a warm room. Caucasus. There is a 
white variety. Division and seed. 

S. oraminifoija (Grass-leaved S.).—A 
graceful Scabious from feet to 2 feet 
high, with ]>ale blue flowers and silvery- 
white leaves; it is very useful for the rock 
garden. Southern Europe. June to 
October. Division and seed. 

S. marjtima (Sea Scabious).—Another 
species near the above is the Sea Scabious 
(S. maritima); it is equally beautiful, a 
hardy annual, yielding abundance of 
purple-crimson flowers, which we have 
found invaluable for cutting. 

S. ptkrocepii ala (Wing-headed S.l. 
known also as S. Parnassi and Ptero- 
cephalus Parnassi, is a very dwarf-tufted 
hardy perennial, rarely exceeding 4 inches 
or fl inches in height even when in bloom; 
flower-heads pale purple in summer. 

S. Webbiana is another useful species 
for the rock garden or border, forming 
neat little masses of hoary leaves which 
are attractive, especially when the plant 
is grown in poor soil. Its creamy-yellow 
flowers borne on long stalks are pretty 
from July to August. 


One Bed One Colour. 

Mention of Bouvardia Humboldti co- 
rymbiflora in a recent number of Garden¬ 
ing recalls a garden in which many years 
ago this ^Bouvardia, with its pure while 
flowers and delicate scent, was annually 
planted in the oj>en with very pleasing re¬ 
sults. A large bed in a sheltered position 
was specially prepared with a heavy top¬ 
dressing of old i>otting shod soil dug in 
deeply. The plants, nice sturdy stuff, well 
hardened in a cold frame, were planted at 
somewhat wide intervals to allow for de¬ 
velopment on all sides, and the ground be¬ 
tween filled in with White Swan Viola. 
The effect of the mass of pure white, 
slightly relieved by the glossy foliage of 
the Bouvardia, was very pleasing. A 
special feature of the nl>ove flower garden 
was “all one colour beds,” the latter be¬ 
ing all large and at fairly wide Intervals 
on a large expanse of turf lending them¬ 
selves well to such an arrangement. Two 
beds were usually devoted to Fuchsias, and 
the sorts generally used together respec¬ 
tively, tall and dwarf, were in the one 
Flocon de NIege and Alice Holfman, and in 
the other Warrior and Display. The beds 
and the surroundings being, as above 
noted, on a large scale, only tall or fairly 
tall plants were used. If dwarf plants 
were admitted it was as a partial cnri>et, 
as in the case of the Violas with the 
Bouvardias. Seen from a distance this 
Bouvardia bed came as a centre to two 
beds of Heliotrope, and the effect was 
decidedly pleasing. Occasional masses of 
scarlet were supplied by Salvia Glory of 
Zurich, one of the brightest and most en¬ 
during plants of its colour. An extra large 
bed under the partial shade of a Copper 
Beech caught the eye With its mass of gold, 
specimen plants of the golden-leaved 
Veronica Andersoni on a carpet of King¬ 
cup Viola, only relieved by the purple 
brushes of the Veronica. Rovses contri¬ 
buted not a little to the display, occupying 
several beds, and here, again, the same 
idea was carried out, “one bed one 
colour.” each bed carpeted with some 
dwarf plant, mostly Violas, as near as 
possible of the same shade as the Rose. 

TlardirirJ;. E. B. 8. 
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Scabiosa. 

The old English name of rincushion funeral wreaths by the Portuguese and 
Flower, from the resemblance of the i other nations; indeed, the white varieties 
tiowcr-heads to that useful article, is, per- have attained such purity that they might 
haps, a little more appropriate than it is well be employed in our own country, as 
elegant, although it serves its puri>oso very ' they may be had at almost any season of 
well, and, indeed, we have been told these the year by being sown and grown under 
plants are known by no other name in the 1 gluss. Those desirous of having gay 
country. Although comprising a large groups for the flower borders can order 
number of speeies, very few* are found out- i mixed packets from their seedsmen, and 
side the botanic garden, and were all the the seeds should be sown in the reserve 
known kinds hunted up, the sorts really ground along witli other annuals In May, 
worthy of the gardener’s attention would or even later, to bloom the following year, 
certainly not amount to a dozen. If sown earlier, however, the Scabious will 


The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa caucasica) Pride of Exmouth. 


8. atro-pu upr rea (Sweet Scabious), the 
most common Scabious, when grown in 
distinct varieties, as it is now sold by 
our florists, adds much to the beauty of 
our mixed flower borders, as well as being 
largely used for greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration. The normal colour is 
said to be-deep crimson, but under cultiva¬ 
tion all shades of crimson, purplish-yellow’, 
and white may be seen. Many varieties 
Itave double flow’ers and are preferred by 
some growers, but I think the single varie¬ 
ties are best, and they are also extremely 
useful for cutting. Under the name 
Naudade the flow r er-heads of the Sweet 
Scabious (S. atro-purpurea) are used for 
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bloom the same year, for though con¬ 
sidered a biennial by man£ growers, we 
have ahvays looked upon it as a hardy 
annual. By sowing the seed in the oix»n 
towards the end of March and thinning out 
ns required, tiie plants will bloom well to¬ 
wards the latter end of summer. To get 
earlier bloom, those sow’n the previous 
autumn may be transplanted in early 
spring to their flowering quarters; the 
succession will then be continued from 
early summer until late autumn. The 
Scabious is a native of South-western 
Europe. 

S. caucasica (Caucasian Scabious) is the 
handsomest and most useful. It flow'ers 
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More West of England Orchards. 


(Concluded from page 698.) 

At Malvern I visited the celebrated 
Mnlvomn Tomato grounds and saw Toma¬ 
toes grown to perfection. The houses are 
very closely planted—double rows about 
1 foot apart with 2-foot walks—and the 
plants are grown up strings on single 
stems, reaching 10 feet and 12 feet high. 

It is a mighty special business, and the 
soil sterilisation, raising, heating, water¬ 
ing, feeding, and pinching must be the re¬ 
sult of much trial and error. One house 
of Cucumbers was grown like Vines on 
both sides of the span-roof. There would 
be nearly twenty houses, probably 300 feet 
long at present, and work is in progress to 
practically double the size of the place. 
The grading and packing were of the best, 
and altogether it was a very interesting 
visit. From Malvern I made my way to 
Ledbury, and, by kind permission of Mr. 
Bickham, saw the Hill Top and Fritli 
plantations, about 170 acres. This is pro¬ 
bably the most up-to-date fruit farm in 
England, and the very best and latest cul¬ 
ture is practised. All Apples are now on 
free or Crab stocks, Paradise stocks having 
been discarded. Generally, the trees are 
about 18 feet apart, bush-trained, with 
2-foot or 3-foot legs, and half-standards. 
All are interplanted W'ith bush fruit— 
Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, or 
Potatoes and Greens. The Plums were a 
very tine crop, and most of the Apples were 
bearing fair to good crops. Horse and 
motor cultivation is used, and there are 
specially-built quarters for the summer 
women pickers from the Midlands. Grease- 
banding and spraying are done regularly. 
No summer pruning is practised, all verti¬ 
cal inside shoots being cut out at the 
winter pruning. Weak lajteral growths are 
left long if there is room for them, but 
otherwise shortened to ten or twelve buds 
until trees get old enough to form sufficient 
fruit-spurs naturally. Pruning, generally, 
is not severe, the idea being to get big 
trees as quickly as possible and let them 
bear naturally. Some of the land was a 
snipe marsh until taken over and drained 
and cultivated. The land lies mostly on 
slopes well sheltered from N. and E., and 
i« a strong reddish loam of varying depth. 
The place is, naturally, a sun trap, due to 
the high wooded hills surrounding it on 
the east side, but cultivation has been re¬ 
sponsible for the success obtained. From 
Ledbury I went on to 

Hereford, and saw Mr. Whiting’s 
orchard at Credenhill Farm. Mr. J. H. 
Whiting, I understand, was a noted grower 
and shower of Apples for many years 
before his death, about six years ago. Ho 
was evidently very fond of experimenting, 
and grew a huge number of varieties, 
mostly on Paradise stock, including many 
«pift from abroad. One plantation of about 
4 acres was on Paradise stock about 8 feet 
ai>art. Most of these trees are twenty to 
thirty years old, and have grown into one 
another. The land was kept clean until 
the war, but since has had to go out of 
cultivation, and is now being grubbed, and 
it Is intended to replant with Apples on 
free stock at a bigger distance apart after 
having had a cleaning crop on it. After 
Credenhill I visited Mr. Boddington’s place 
at 

Burghtll Court, where there are 
80 acres under fruit. The land is more 
exposed than at Ledbury, but, if anything, 
stiffer and probably deeper. All the ground 
is kept clean, and there were excellent 
crops of Plume and fair crops of Apples, 
except on one block which could not be 
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sprayed in time. The Apples are largely 
bushes on Paradise, 16 feet to 18 feet apart, 
with Currants and Strawberries or Greene 
between. Some old standard and half- 
stnndard Warner's King are being headed 
down and re-grafted with Queen Apple. 
French Black Currants have been grubbed 
on account of reversion and mite. My last 
and final visit was to the well-known 
Glkwstone plantations, two miles from 
Ross-on-Wye. These have been recently 
taken over by Mr. Jackson, of Birming¬ 
ham, but I was fortunate to meet the fore¬ 
man, Mr. Kelly, who assisted to lay out 
the plantations over twenty years ago, and 
who has been amongst the trees all the 
time. There are about 50 acres under 
Plums and Apples—mostly Apples. All 
Apples are bush trees on Paradise stock, 
closely planted, 8 feet to 12 feet. The trees 
have been Mr. Kelly’s babies, and It was 
remarkable to find such different practice 
as lied bury and Glewetone giving equally 
satisfactory results. Mr. Kelly believes in 
hard pruning and in summer pinching. 
Probably the weaker stock and closer 
planting account for the difference. Some 
Victoria Plums on Egg Plum stock five 
years planted were throwing great, long 
shoots and yet fruiting splendidly. They 
are hard pruned each winter, and no trees 
could look healthier. Warner’s King Apple 
was being headed over and re-grafted. 
Cox’s Orange and Worcester Pearmain are 
grown together to help fertilise the Cox’s, 
and Mr. Kelly considers Cox’s crops better 
and colours better on Paradise than on the 
Crab, but Worcester is better on the Crab 
stock. Spraying, grease-banding, and 
clean cultivation are all practised on up-to- 
date lines, and the ground well fed. 
Bhunley’s on Paradise do well, and the 
principal other varieties of Apple grown 
are Lane’s (subject to mildew on the young 
shoots), Groevenor, James Grieve, 
Grenadier, and Stirling Castle. The land 
is fairly light, mostly <on slopes facing E. 
and S., reddish sandy loam, and it seemed 
to me doubtful if it was the old Devonian 
sandstone formation so common in Here¬ 
ford. Canker Is rather troublesome, but 
by cutting out and tarring, Mr. Kelly keeps 
it under. Some Worcesters on Paradise 
had made no apparent growth for several 
years, but looked healthy and fruited 
freely each year. Mr. Kelly thought the 
Apple blossom weevil the worst pest, and 
that a fortnight of hot forcing weather at 
blossom time was the best preventive, *n 
which, doubtless, most Apple growers will 
agree with him. My holiday took me down 
the 

Exe estuary, south from Exeter, and 
gave me the opportunity of seeing the land 
and cropping in that district. Although 
Devonshire is always supposed by us North 
Country people to be an Apple country 
this part of East Devonshire Is more suited 
to Plums, as the land is fairly light and 
very stony—the new red sandstone forma¬ 
tion. In the Coekwood and Topsham dis¬ 
tricts silver leaf is a terrible pest, and 
Victorias seem most subject to It. Apples 
do well In favoured situations and on the 
deeper, heavier soils, but it is not an 
Apple-growing district like Hereford and 
Ledbury, and the methods of culture and 
results in cropping are much behind. The 
Messrs. Pynes, at Topsham, and one or two 
of the market gardeners at Coekwood grow 
excellent crops of vegetables for the Lon¬ 
don and South Wales markets, and it is 
rather surprising to see the strong growth 
of Strawberries on such soil If you are 
more accustomed to see them on heavy 
land. Asparagus and Raspberries, Cur¬ 


rants and Gooseberries all do well, so the 
land must be naturally fertile, and doubt¬ 
less the stones give a good deal of moisture 
in times of drought. Violets are largely 
grown for Covent Garden, and the land is 
all kept clean and closely intercropped. 

Arising out of the above notes there are 
a few general observations that may be of 
interest. Fruit plantations generally seem 
to have no special position except that they 
are seldom on the level and never on the 
bottom of a valley. Any aspect seems to 
be chosen, but generally not N., N.E., or 
N.W. Grease-banding, winter and spring 
spraying, and intercropping are universal 
on the best plantations, and all are kept 
clean under. The general opinion is that 
even bush trees should have short legs, at 
least 2 feet long, for convenience in band¬ 
ing and horse working, and that bush trees 
should be kept up. Mr. Coates, at Pinvin. 
had cut off some low main branches on 
Lane's' to facilitate this. The variations 
in pruning are considerable, but on mature 
consideration I believe that if a man is 
prepared to wait for fruit, planting Apples 
on free stock will give him better trees, 
healthier, and a bigger crop of fruit per 
acre than planting on Faradise stock. 

Silver leaf in Plums is a problem that 
should be tackled by the Government, ami, 
if possible, the best brains in the country 
should be employed to find a remedy, 
otherwise the cultivation of Victoria 
Plume, csi>eciaily, will die out entirely. 
The lines of the inquiry should be to find a 
disease-proof stock and then only to projui- 
gate from old trees which show no signs 
of the disease. Possibly something might 
be done in raising a new variety of Vic¬ 
toria from the stone, which was immune 
and could be propagated by suckers. The 
nurserymen might help in this way* and I 
cannot but think that the trouble is spread 
by lack of care in some nurseries. The 
Reversion of Black Currants is another 
matter that might be investigated with 
advantage, as little seems to be known as 
to <thc cause of this, and, theoretically, a 
plant that grows and fruits from under¬ 
ground buds should not show any varia¬ 
tion. The last and final point is 

Protection at blossom time— not so 
much against frost as against dry. scorch¬ 
ing east winds. Vast weights of fruit are 
lost each year through the blossom .being 
killed by cold winds, and temi>orary or per¬ 
manent live or dead screens would save 
this. I well remember the report of the 
National Rose Society as to the soil condi¬ 
tions In Hereford, near London, and at 
Colchester, and the reasons why Rases 
from these places were grown and shown 
with such success compared with other 
districts. The final opinion was Mint, 
although the soils were vastly different in 
character, ranging from stony, fairly 
light soil to the heaviest clay, they all 
agreed in being good fertile soils with a 
fair percentage of phosphates, but had no 
other special outstanding feature. Tim 
conclusion was that good culture combined 
with favourable climatic conditions was 
more responsible for the success in those 
districts than any special noil. And I be¬ 
lieve the same remarks would be found to 
apply to fruit. Walter L. Sutcliffe. 

The Fan, firamhall, Cheshire. 


Stove and greenhouse Ferns should not 
be kept too warm at this season, for their 
fronds generally are now matured, and 
they require a period of rest. Adiantuni 
euneatum and similar species should now 
be afforded an atmospheric temperature 
at Plight of 50 degs., with a rise of 5 dogs, 
to 10 clegs. during the clay. Afford a 
mode-rate amount of ventilation, hut a road 
cold draughts.—F. W. G. 
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Southern Counties. 

Ftowor garden. —As soon as the latc- 
fiowermg Michaelmas Daisies and border 
Chrysanthemums are past their best, the 
plants, it grown in larders devoted en¬ 
tirely to them, should be cut down and 
the surface hoed and all mode tidy for the 
winter. Herbaceous plants in “ borders, 
too, will need similar attention, as, with 
the exception of the foregoing, most of 
the occupants are now past their best, if 
not actually out of flower. This will 
afford an opportunity for carrying out any 
alterations or rearrangement of the plants 
when such as are the Utter for being 
divided every few seasons should have at¬ 
tention. The planting of new borders can 
also be done now, with every prospect of 
the plants giving satisfactory results next 
year. Any alterations that are contem¬ 
plated with regard to altering the courses 
of footpaths, the making ot new lawns, 
flower and shrub beds and borders on an 
extensive or even, limited scale, should be 
undertaken while the weather is open and 
the soil in good working condition. 

Kitchen gardon.—Put Globe Artichokes 
;n order for.the winter by removing old 
flower-stems and dead leaves, and after 
cleaning the ground between the stools 
rank fine ashes round each to about 9 
nyhes in height. This will afford suffi¬ 
cient protection against ordinary frosty 
weather; then, if any very severe frost 
appears imminent at any time, it wild not 
take long to work dry Bracken br straw 
ktter between and arcaind the tops. On 
some soils they do net always winter 
satisfactorily. When such is the case and 
the demand is considerable, it is a good 
plan to prepare for eventualities by pot¬ 
ting up at the present time some 'of the 
offsets taken from the outside of the 
stools. If carefully taken off, they can 
generally be secured with a good few roots 
attached. The best place to keep them 
is iii a cold pit, transplanting as earlv in 
spring as climatic conditions will allow’. 
As soon as the growths of Asparagus are 
fully matured, cut them down nearly close 
to the surface of the soil. Delay in doing 
so ofttimes results in the berries being 
shaken off and getting mixed with the 
«>il, thus causing much unnecessary 
trouble the following year in having to 
rid of a large number of .seedlings. 
Carefully remove weeds and rubbish from 
the surface of tho beds, and then draw off 
with a rake some 2 inches or 3 inches of 
the loose soil into the alley p if a manurial 
dressing is to be applied now. If not, the 
daring away of weeds, etc., will suffice 
uiLtil early spring. In either oa.se, point 
over the soil in the alleys to get rid of 
Reeds and present a tidy appearance. The 
weather at present is ideal for the earth- 
ing-up of Celery, and the most should 
therefore be made of it to push forward 
with the operation. 

Fruit-houses. — If early forcing of 
rapes and Peaches is contemplated, the 
Vines and trees should, if the leaves are 
clown, l»e pruned, cutting back the laterals 
in the first instance to one, or, at the most, 
two buds, and in the second selecting the 
Wt, well-ripened shoots and such as are 
•'ell furnished with Ixloom-buds for the 
furnishing of the trellis and to afford the 
future crop. This done, the cleansing of 
Vines, trees, and structures can be post¬ 
poned, if necessary, to afford work in bad 
weather. With regard to Peach tree-s, see 
that the borders are in an efficient state 
of moisture, as neglecting to do so may 
result in the trees shedding their buds 
later on, and cause much disappointment. 

Hardy fruit garden.— Tits and other 
birds often play havoc with late-ripening 
Pears during this month, to circumvent 
J'bich the tree® should be enclosed with 
half-inch mesh nets at/bnSe. , A,,W, . 
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Work after frost. —When frost ha® 
finally disposed of the display out of doors, 
a beginning may be made as soon as it is 
convenient with the lifting and storing of 
Dahlias, Begonias, and Gladioli. In the 
case of Dahlias, it is advisable to leave 
12 inches or thereby of the stem, in order 
that labels may be securely affixed. This 
correct labelling is rather an important 
matter, and pr.-vci.ts any mistakes as to 
colour or type when propapating time again 
conies round. Both Dahlias and Salvia 
patens can be kept quite well over winter 
in quite a cool but frost-proof place, and I 
find that a store such as that used for root 
crops generally suits these things quite 
well. A place which is too hot or too dry 
leads to shrivelling. Those who grow 
Bidens dahliodes, and who are suspicious 
of its hardiness, ought to treat it in a 
■similar way. In these gardens it appears 
perfectly hardy. Begonias can be cleaned 
down and placed in boxes of sand or of 
Cocoa fibre. The latter substance is, per¬ 
haps, the more suitable, as it maintains a 
more equable condition of moisture. 
Gladioli ought not to be cut over, but 
meantime tied up in bundles and carefully 
labelled. The cleaning down, may safely 
be delayed almost until the time for re¬ 
planting again arrives. Plants of Aloysia 
citriodora may also be lifted, patted, and 
placed in cold frames. These may be cut 
back pretty severely. I have been experi¬ 
menting with cuttings of these taken in 
late September from plants grown out of 
doors. Every cutting has rooted, and if 
these winter well the gnin is obvious, and 
ought to result in extra good plants for 
putting out next June. Other semi-ten¬ 
der subjects should not be overlooked, and 
it is usually sufficient if only enough 
plants to # guarantee a stock in spring be 
kept. 

Stove. —There are many useful plants— 
both flowering and fine-foliaged—which 
can lie grown in the cool stove, and during 
the winter such a honse is, perhaps, more 
popular than the warm stove, into which 
many do not care to go during cold 
weather, owing to its rather high tempera¬ 
ture. It is idle to attempt to grow such 
things ns Croton®, Dracfenas (the finer 
varieties), Ixoras. and the like in the 
cooler house. To be satisfactory, these 
must have a minimum temperature of 05 
degs., which, in mild weather or in 
favoured districts, mav rise to 70 degs. 
The water now must, if possible, be round 
about the same temperature as the house, 
and care is necessary in its application. 
The more easily grown Orchids, such as 
the Cypripediums and CoeLogyne cristate, 
will now, or shortly, be showing signs of 
flowering, and they ought to be brought 
into prominence. Gesnera cin nabarina 
and G. zebrina are easily managed, and will 
n-ow be coming on, while Lorraine 
Begonias begin to be useful. 

Orchard-house. —The trees in pots or 
tubs from which the fruit ha® now been 
gathered may be placed out of doors, in 
order that foliage and wood may ripen. 
This does not imply that the trees may be 
left entirely to their own devices. Water¬ 
ing should srtill be regularly attended to, 
and such trees as have reached their limit 
in respect of the size of the pot employed 
(and such a time comes ultimately) should 
lie top-dressed with good loam, to which 
has been added sufficient fertiliser of some 
approved kind. When the house is 
cleared, a little sulphur burned within it 
will clear out any insect pests, after which 
the house can be scrubbed down and well 
cleaned out in readiness for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums or whatever its next tenants may 
be- W. McGuffog. 
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Midland Counties. 

Fruit trees on walls.— Where the plant¬ 
ing of wall trees has to be done, the work 
should be pushed on with all possible dis¬ 
patch, as the sooner the work is completed 
the better will be the results next season. 
VVlien replanting wall trees, the old soil 
should always be removed and replaced 
wath fresh compost. A little bone meal 
may be used with advantage where 
Peaches and Nectarines are planted, but 
manure of any other kind should be 
avoided. Dessert Cherries are amongst 
the first of the stone fruits to require at¬ 
tention. In planting Cherries of all kinds 
mix a liberal quantity of lime rubble wdth 
the soil, and make the ground firm, but 
be careful that the planting is done in dry 
weather. Apricots like a well-drained, 
calcareous soil, and should only be planted 
against south or west avails. Many varie¬ 
ties of Cherries, Plums, and Pears will 
succeed on north walls, and the fruits 
maturing later extend the season. Trees 
planted against a wall should be allowed 
to stand for some months before being 
secured in their final position, as they 
will sink a little as the soil slowly con¬ 
solidates. 

Climbers. —At the time of writing Cle¬ 
matises are stall in full bloom and very 
showy. It will soon be necessary to ex¬ 
amine wall climbers and prune them to 
remove the overweight of growth, which 
if left would be likely to cause the plants to 
become unfastened otr broken by the action 
of wind or snow. In the case of many 
species it is necessary to retain a con¬ 
siderable portion of young wood, and all 
weak and useless sprays should be re¬ 
moved to make the necessary room. 

8hrubs for forcing —The present is a 
suitable time to pot the various shrubs in¬ 
tended for forcing during the early spring. 
Such plants as Azalea mollis, A. sinensis, 
Cerasus, Deutzias, Lilacs, Prunus triloba, 
Staphylea, Spiraea oonfusa. Viburnums, 
wistaria, etc., may all bo employed for 
the purpose. Place in ports of a suitable 
size, using a compost consisting of three- 
parts loam, one print leaf-mould, with a 
little decayed manure and silver sand 
mixed with it. After the plants are 
potted, the pots should be plunged to their 
mms in ashes until they are required for 
forcing. Many of the plants may be 
forced from year to year, provided they 
are given suitable treatment after they 
have flowered. Herbaceous Spiraeas may 
also be potted now. These are very useful 
where large numbers of pot plants are 
required. 

Leaks which were planted late have been 
afforded liberal supplies of water during 
the recent dry weather. The soil between 
the rows is frequently stirred to keep them 
growing as late in the season as possible. 
No vegetable pays better for Liberal treat¬ 
ment, and any plants which have not 
attained the required size wall be greatly 
benefited by a good soaking of weak liquid 
manure. 

Soakalo which has been grown for 
forcing under cover will now be lifted, cut¬ 
ting off all thongs and placing them on 
one side ready for making into lengths and 
tying in bundles during wet days, to pro¬ 
vide cuttings for planting out next spring. 
The crowns intended for forcing will be 
placed thickly together in an exposed 
situation and covered with ashes until re¬ 
quired. 

Globe Artichokes should HOW’ bo care¬ 
fully mulched for the winter. It is damp 
rather than frosrt that harms these plants, 
so something of a light, rather open 
nature should be used. Dry leaves'are as 
good as anything, and a quantity should 
be heaped up round each plant. The 
foliage should not be covered. As the 
wind would soon displace the leaves, it is 
necessary to thatch them over with long 
stable litter. • =|| fn F. W. G* 
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Southern Counties. 

Late Grapes should now be finished, Im-tli 
as regards colour and maturity of the ber¬ 
ries, but the flavour will continue to im- 
prove for some few weeks to come under 
good management. Tlie temperatures 
hitherto maintained must of necessity be 
lowered, but the hot-water pipits should 
be kept sufficiently warm for the tempera¬ 
ture to rule about 55 dogs, at night and 
()0 (legs, in the daytime. Well air the 
house in fair weather during the day, and 
leave on as much air ns is deemed prudent 
or according to climatic conditions at 
night. In foggy weather keen the venti¬ 
lators closed for the time being. Cover¬ 
ing inner borders with dry litter ca* 
Bracken prevents damp from rising as well 
as acting as a mulch, and so tends to avert 
frequent watering. Look round odd cor¬ 
nels, etc., of the house weekly, with a view 
to keeping spiders from gaining a footing. 
Jf allowed to reniiain unmolested, they soon 
begin to spin their webs in and cause dis¬ 
figurement of the berries in tlie effort to 
get rid of them. Examine the hunches 
frequently for bad berries, and nip them 
cut as soon as detected. Neglect in this 
particular will speedily lead to the con¬ 
tamination of surrounding berries and 
spoliation of the bundles. Gather up 
fallen leaves daily, as these engender damp 
if allowed to-lie about in tlie house. As 
i oon as other houses are cleared of fruit, 
half or entirely prune tlie Vines, as the 
case may demand, when the cleaning of 
the rods, etc., can he undertaken at a 
more convenient opportunity. 

Kitchen garden. —Where Rhubarb is re¬ 
quired in large quantities in spring, and 
an addition to or an entirely new planta¬ 
tion is required, the present is a favourable 
time to effect the planting. The soil 
should bo well manured and deeply worked, 
a.« this is a crop which usually occupies the 
' aine site for several years. The row s 
1 hould bo 4 feet asunder, and the crowns 
the same distance apart in the rows if 
forcing on the ground is contemplated, 
otherwise 3 feet will suffice. Crowns re¬ 
quired for forcing in a Mush room-house or 
ether suitable place should be finally lifted, 
and may be left exposed, sharp, frosty 
nights excepted, for a week or ten days. 
The same advice holds good with regard to 
Steakale crowns needed for early forcing. 
Lift and store roots of Brussels Chicory in 
a convenient place ready for forcing in re¬ 
lays later on. As Endive has to be relied 
on more than has hitherto been the ease 
fur salading purposes, see that an ample 
supply of both the green curled and Bata¬ 
vian varieties is kept blanched ready for 
use. Get the gathering of 

Late Apples and Pears completed, and 
store carefully in single layers on the 
shelves, so that they shall be moved as 
little as possible afterwards. After the 
fruit is cion red, no tes should he made and 
the trees which are in need of assistance in 
the wav of some well-decayed manure to 
the roots Iving immediately below the sur¬ 
face, marked by tying on pieces of 
raffia. This work is often nostponed until 
the ground is frost-bound, to allow of 
wheeling being done more cleanly and ex¬ 
peditiously : but the fact that the sooner 
it i>s applied the greater the benefit 
derived by the trees should not bo lost 
sight of. 

Plant-houses. —Azaleas should now he 
taken indoors, but before doing so scrub 
the pots, and, if necessary, dip or syringe 
the foliage with an insecticide. Place 
them in a cold house and water carefully. 
Wo have had the first frost of the season, 
therefore coverings of some description 
should be got ready for use for the pro¬ 
tection of the inmates of cold pits and 
frames. 
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Hardy plant borders. —Although hardy 
plants have finished blooming, there need 
not be any great haste to cut over the ripe 
and ripening stems. There are many very 
pretty colours to be found alike in those 
and ill the foliage of herbaceous plants, 
and where tidiness is not absolutely essen¬ 
tial, the cutting over may very well Ik? de¬ 
layed yet awhile. Such plants as it is de¬ 
termined to reduce in size, to divide, or to 
remove to other quarters ought now to be 
marked, in order that no delay may occur, 
or t.lha.t no mistakes may Ik? made when an 
opportunity offers for carrying out tlie 
work. If it is at all possible to do so, such 
work may very well lx? dene in November, 
or at least before the middle of the follow¬ 
ing mouth. When tlie rearrangement can¬ 
not Ik? attended to before that time, it is 
as well to defer it until growth again lo¬ 
gins. Tulips or other bulbs may yet be 
planted in colonies in hardy plant herders 
with a good prospect of success. 

Border Chrysanthemums. —These, par¬ 
ticularly the fine yellow Horace Martin, 
have lasted well, and, now that their effec¬ 
tiveness is over, the stems may he cut 
down, and, to discourage the attentions of 
slugs and to give a modicum of protection, 
a mound of ashes may be placed round and 
I among the stools. In these gardens it is 
j never safe' to ro.lv upon the old plants 
I coming through the winter, so it is the 
practice to lift a few roots of each variety 
i and plant these in a eo.ld frame. One 
I good watering to settle the soil among the 
I roots is, in a general way, sufficient to keep 
the plants in good order until spring. Free 
I ventilation is given, and tlie sashes may 
!>e entirely removed when the weather is 
mild and settled. 

Hardy fruit. —This is a good time to 
make a new plantation of Raspberry canes. 
( f hooso the docpc.-t and moistest part of 
the garden—-that is, if it has a sufficiency 
of sun—and as tlie canes will occupy the 
soil for several years, lot it he well done 
to in the wav of trenching deeply and 
working in a liberal allowance of manure 
as. the w ork proceeds. Ras-p1>erriC'S are to 
some extent, surface-rooting plants, but 
where the soil has l>een well prepared and 
is to their liking, the roots will strike 
downwards in search of nourishment. 
There is no lack of good varieties, and any 
rehab!o nurseryman’s catalogue may he 
studied for names. In the course of the 
week a finish lias been made of the picking 
of Apples and of Pears. The latter, all over, 
have been sotisfactory, and in most eases 
the individual fruits are of more than aver¬ 
age size. In the case of Apples, it might 
have been of advantage to leave some of 
them hanging yet awhile, but birds were 
lieginning to work havoc with them, and 
it is impossible to net the trees, so that 
picking, a.s has Ix'cm said, is completed. 

Heating apparatus. —Before firing be¬ 
gins in earnest, the heating arrangements 
ought to ho overhauled. Run. the water 
from the boilers and refill them, using, if 
possible, water which is free from lime. 
Test all valves and connections, overhaul 
the flues and scot-boxes, and see that the 
furnace bars will not need renewal during 
wiiiitor. A look round the heating appa¬ 
ratus at this time may save trouble at a 
later date. 

Vegetable garden. —■During a period of 
exceptionally fine weather a good deal of 
manure-wheeling lias been attended to. 
This will be scattered over the quarters, 
and thus allow of digging being attended 
to when the weather is severe. The quar¬ 
ter intended for Onions during next sear-on 
has been deeply trenched, and such breaks 
as arc occupied with exhausted vegetables 
a.re, while tlie weather is fine, l>eing cleared 
of their contents. W. McGuffoc.. 
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Midland Counties. 

Fruit tr«M on walls.— The pruning ami 
training of fruit trees on walls should lx? 
pushed forward, so that as much as pos¬ 
sible of the work may Ik? completed before \ 
tlie winter. It is advisable to place planks 
on the border, as then not only will the 
j work he done more comfortably, but 
trampling of the surface of the border will 
| be prevented. Morello Cherries, Peach, 

: and Nectarine trees were attended to soon 
I after the fruits were gathered, and very 
: little pruning remains to be done to these 
trees. In all cases it is advisable to do the 
pruning before the trees are removed from 
I the wa.ll, as the operator can then see 
| wlmt .shoots can be spared and what are 
! necessary to furnish the wall space. Any 
j neglected Moreiio Cherry trees can be iv- 
! novated in a shorter time than is 
necessary in the ca.se of most fruit trees. 
It is necessary to train in almost all the 
j healthy young wood and remove worthies 
; shoots, hut tlie cutting out of much grow th 
at one time should be avoided. The prun- 
j ing of the sweet Cherry is entirely different 
j from that practised in the case of Morcllos, 
j for the sweet ('berry fruits best cm spurs. 

I Pruning and thinning the trees in summer 
! result in spur format ion, and trees that. 

have been properly sumnier-prur.-od require 
! hut lit tle a.t tenth.n now. On no account 
| should large branches Ik* cut out or the 
j kn.iie used unnecessarily, for this is a fre- 
; quent cause of gumming. After the trees 
J are pruned they .should he thoroughly 
cleansed before training is commenced. 

Peaches under glass.— The pruning, 

! training, and clean-sing of Reach trees are 
‘ being pushed forward as quickly as pos- 
; si hie. as there is i:.;>t f > much danger of 
; damaging the buds now as later. 'frees 
which have Ixcn unsatisfactory should he 
attended to. In nearly all eases of failure 
the trouble will he found at the roots. It 
tli? renovation is attended to before the 
j turn of the year, the trees will have time 
! to recover from the check before they start 
into growth. Trees with plenty of young 
j shoots may have some- of the older branches 
! removed to make room for young fruiting 
wood. A few old branches removed every 
I year will keep the trees furnished with 
j young fruiting wood. After pruning is 
, finished, tie the shoots into bundles and 
I cleanse the house' thoroughlv. Finally 
wash the shoots with Gishurst compound 
or a solution of soft soap and sulphur. In 
training the shoots it may bo found that 
there are still too many of them. If such 
is the case, a few should he cut out, as it 
is a great mistake to crowd the young 
wood. When the training is finished, the 
borders must be attended to, removing 2 
inches or 3 inchesof the surface soil, after¬ 
wards applying a top-dressing of good 
loam to each barrowkad cf which has 
beem added a (i-incli potful of bane meal. 
Then a light mulch of manure' from a spent 
Mushroom-bed should he applied, and the 
house is ready for starting. Where ripe 
Peaches are required early in June, the 
house must now ho closed for starting. 
Only sufficient fire-heat will be neccsoaiy 
at present to prevent the temperature 
falling below 45 dogs. Syringe freely with 
tepid water on fine days at about 1 p.m., 
closing the house at the same time. Should 
severe weather render the regular use of 
fire-heat necessary, care mu: t be taken 
to maintain a moist atim snliere by occa¬ 
sionally sprinkling the walls and paths 
with a rose-rnn. Ventilate the house 
freely during the early part of the day 
whenever the conditions are favourably 
and endeavour to change the atmosphere 
every day. Houses in which trees are 
grown for sucoessional fruiting should bn 
ventilated freely and a little fire-heat used 
to assist in ripening the weed if still im¬ 
mature. 

Lettuce. —All available odd frames aye 
now being fijlfdji^-w;jt.|n .-Jv^ttue-e plants, in 
vto ious ? tag ns Cl gn w t!i. F. W. G. 
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If It Comes from Bees—It Grows. 
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Catalogues gratis 
and Post free. 


Hyacinths. 

Top size Mother bulb* for Po*«. 

Glasses. Exhibition. 

I each. ££ /_ Single bulbs. 

12 sorts, ”/ 7a. each. 

Gertrud*, brilliant carmine re<L 
Grand Maitre,splendid light blu?. 
King of the Yellows, primrose. 
King of the Belgians, scarlet, 
la Victoire, orange scarlet. 
L’lnnocence. best pure white 
Lady Derby, charming pink. 
Marie, magnificent deep b'ue. 
Moieno. delicate waxy pink. 

Rose a Merveille. delicate rose. 
Queen of the Blues, sky blue. 

Sir Wm. Mansfield, rich violet. 


BULBS, SEED POTATOES, SUNDRIES 

of guarantested quality ; satisfaction or cash returned. 

(Not less than 6 same name at doa. price . or SO same name at 100 price.) 

Grape Hyacinths. 


Roses. Fruit. 
Hardy Plants. 
Catalogue Free. 


1/4 j" 


Hyacinths. 1st size 

Same varieties as above. 

1 each. A /£ Single bulbs, 
12 so. ts. 5id. each. 

Hyacinths. 2nd size 

For Bedding and Cutting* 

2/6 & | fcl8/- 

In !<pari‘e colours or mixed. 
Red, White, 1 eep blue. 

Rose, Mixed, Pale blue. 

Hyacinths (Miniature.) 

Recommended for Cutting. 

2/-£ | fcl4/- 

/ Id mixed shades only. 

Xmas. Hyacinths. 

Prepared for early flowering. 
3 each CI/O 15 bu bs, 

5 sorts 0/0 each. 

Gertrude. Carmime red. 
Grand Maitre, Light blue, 
Marie. Deep blue, 

Moreno, Waxy pink 

L'lnnocence. Pure white. 

Miniature Hyacinths. 

Prepared for early flowering. 
3 each. *2 /Q 15 bulbs, 

5 sorts, **/ J as above. 

Roman Hyacinths. 

The best early pure white. 

Tod sire. 5/6 doz. 40/- 100 
2nd .. 4/6 .. ^ 35/- .. 

Xmas. Narcissus. 

The Giant paper white. 

1/4 d p " | Voo 10/6 

Xmas. Tulips. 

Early Due van Thol. in separate 
colours: ^carlet, yellow, large 
white, red and gold. 

2/8 £ — loo 20 /- 

Crocus. 

Extra fine, top sized bulbs. 


Gentian bluebells, like wax, does 
w II indoors or out. 6 ins. high. 
Finest bulbs, lOd. doz., 6 6 100. 

Mushr’m Spawn. 

Best quality, large bricks. 8d. 
each. 7/6 doz. 

Garden Boots. 

Wooden Soles, felt lined soles 
and uppers, damp proof. Save 
Dounds in doctor's bills and repairs. 
No lacing. faatens > with strap .- nd 
buckle. All ladies' and gents’ sizes. 
Per *7 / Portage, 

• l m 6d. extra. 


Bulb Fibre. 

Better than soil for indoor culture 
of bulbs in bawls, va.es, etc. Can 
be used to advantage in place of 
water in hyacinth glasses. Con¬ 
tain* all the food which bulbs 
require except water. Clean to 
use. No smell. 

Bushel. 4/6 Peck. 1/6 ' 



Bedding Tulips. 


Special Offer ! Best quality 
bulbs. All quite hardy out 
doora, splendid for cutting. 
Clara Butt, salmon pink. 
Caledonia, orange scarlet. 
Cupido, rich carmine rose. 
Golden Crown, yellow edged 
scarlet. 

Macrospeila. crimson, meat deli¬ 
cately perfumed like a sweet pea. 
500 bulbs. 100 each, 5 torts. 40/- 
250 .. 50 .. „ .. 22 6 

ICO ., 20 . 9/6 


Bees' Anemone 
“St. Brigid.” 

This re-selected strain has ex-, 
ceptionally large, mostly semi¬ 
double flowers in all brilliant and 
beautiful shades. A strain of 
unparalleled excellence. 

‘ trong bulbs, 1/8 doz. 12/6 100. 

Winter Aconite. 

A dainty buttercup-yellow Bower, 
with a quaint green ruffle. 
Strong bulbs, 8d. doz. 4/- 100- 

Spanish Iris. 

Strong bulbs, 1/- doz. 7/6 100, 
12 each. A l£i “Daddy” 

5 Sorts. Collection. 

Alexander, pale blue. 

Bronze Beauty, gold and copper. 
Chrysolora, golden yellow. 

Darling, deep blue. 

Snowball, pure white. 

Mixed, 8d. doz- 5/- 100. 

Corn Lilies. 

Eleg'nt flowers for cutting. 

Mixed colours, lOd. doz, 6/- 00. 


. —. 100 9/" 

White Queen, large pure white. 

Heavenly Blue, lavender blue 
Purple King, rich dark purple. 
S'riped Beauty, white and lilac. 
Cloth of Gold, crange yellow. 
Go'dmGiant,bright golden yel ow 
Mixed Shades. 8d.doz„ 5 - 10J 

Snowdrops. 

S ngle, top size, lOd.dcz., 6/- 100. 

.. 1st 8d. 5/- .. 

Do. ble, top., 1/- „ 7/*., 

1st ., lOd. „ 6/* „ 

Blue Squills. 

The finest Sc ilia sibirica. vivid 
Gentian-blu*. 4 ins. h gh. blooms 
with the Snowdrops. 

Extra lop size. 1/6 doz., 10 6 100. 
First size bulbs, I - „ 7,6 ,. 

Glory of the Snow. 

This charming sky-blue flower 
ha. been unprocurable for several 
_ years. 

Finest bulbs, lOd. doz„ 6/6 100. 


BULBS for INDOORS 

Bees Ltd. confidently recommend this collection of tip-top bulbs for 
growing indoors in bowls or vases. The necessary fibre is included. 

Carriage 12/6 Paid. 

12 HYACINTHS. 6 large named sorts, 6 miniature. 

24 TULIPS. 6 each 4 best named singles. 

12 DAFFODILS. 6 Emperor, 6 Princeps. 

24 NARCISSI. 12 Barri, 12 Omatus. 

12 CHIONODOXA “ Glory of the Snow. H 
i-bushel Bees' Fertilized Fibre. 


BULBS for OUTDOORS 

This collection of bulbs is selected for outdoor cultivation in beds 
or borders. All do well near towns. 

Carriage 25/- Paid. 

100 MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. .50 each yellow and 

crimson. 

100 DARWIN TULIPS to bloom same time. 50 each pink 
and rose. 

100 NARCISSI. 50 each single and double white. 

100 CHIONODOXA “ Blue Glory of the Snow” for edging. 

Half collection, 13/-. 


Single Tulips. 

'‘Belinda'' selection of favourite 
early flowering varieties for 
bedding or Pots. 

3 each. Q / 36 

12 sorts bulbs. 

Doz. 100 

Art s, scarlet .. 2/3 16/- 
Cbryiolora, yellow .. 2/8 20/- 

Cottage Maid, pink .. 2/6 I8'‘6 
Crimson King, crimson 2 fb 18/6 
Dusart. vermilion .. 2/6 I8'6 
D de Parma, terra-cotta 2/8 20/- 
Golden Prince, fin- .. 2/6 18 6 

Keizenkroon. gold .. 2/6 18 '6 
La Re ne, whle 26 18 6 

Prince of Austria, orange 2/8 20 - 
Proserpine, rose .. 4'6 34/- 

Rose Gris de Lin, rose 2/6 18/6 
Ail shades mixed 1/8 12 - 

Double Tulips— 
Murillo. 

Immense light salmon pink or 
blush flowers, like a huge rose. 

2/6 doz. 18/6 100. 

MIXED. ALL SHADES. 

2/- doz. 15/- 100* 

Cottage Tulips 

for Cutting, Borders, and 

Bedding. Doz. 100. 

1/6 II/- 
18 12/6 
1/8 12/6 
1/4 10/- 
2/2 16 /- 
2/2 16/- 
1/4 10/- 
18 12/6 
1/8 12/6 
1/4 10- 


Caledonia. orange .. 
Ges. Major, crimson.. 
Ges. rosea rose 
Golden Crown, yellow 
Ingles Pink, rose 
Ingles Ye low 
Macrospeila, crimson 
Picotee. white .. 
Rosalind, scarlet 
Mixed, a nice blend.. 


Darwin Tulips 

for Cutting. Borders, and 
Bedding. Doz. IO0 • 
Baron Tonnayr, rose.. ?/- 15/- 
Carminea, rich ., .. 1/8 12/5 

Clara Butt, pink— 

Top-size .. .. 1/10 14/- 

First-size .. .. 1/6 II/- 

Cupido. rose .. .. 1/6 II/- 

Do.-ders, scarlet 18 12/6 

Gretchen rose.. .. 2- 15/- 

Landelle. rose.. 1/6 II/- 

Laurentia. carmine .. 1/8 12/6 

Poortvliet, ruby 1,8 12 6 

Mr. Sander*, rcarlet 2/8 20 • 

Sultan, bronze. 2/6 18/* 

T. Jerrison, violet .. 2/- 15/- 

Wbite Queen, Bulbs 2 6 18/- 
„ First-s-ze 2J~ 15/- 
Mixed Darwin Tulips 1/6 II,- 

Parrot Tulips. 

Immense bloom*, wonderfully 
fringed and irarvellcu ly coloured; 
mixed only. 

1/8 d p “ too 12/6 
Daffodils and Narciss. 

“ October " Selection. 10 bert 
varieties named below, suitable 
for indoo s or outdoors. 12 extra 
strong bulbs each, total 
120 bulb*. 1A/A 6eacS. C/C 
all named. 1W / U 60 bulbs. •>/!> 
Doz. 100. 

Emperor .. Top size 2 - 15/- 
., .. 1st size 16 10/6 

Empress .. Top size 2/- 15 - 
m .. 1st size 1/6 10/6 

Gold Spur .. Top size 2 - 15- 
„ .. 1st size 1/6 10 6 

Princeps .. Top size 1/4 9'6 
.. .. 1st size I/- 7/6 

Sir Watkin .. Top size 2 6 17/6 
„ .. 1st size 21- 15- 

Bgrri .. Top size I '- 7 6 

.. .. 1st size 9d. 5/6 

D'ble Phoenix 1st size 1'- 2/6 

Ornatus .. 1st size 1/2 9/- 
PheassntsEye 1st size 8d. 5/- 
Double White 1st sizs 8d. 5/- 


Orders of 30/- Value (except seed potatoes) 
mill be sent carriage paid in one consign¬ 
ment. Orders of less value , Id. in the li - 
extra. Minimum 6dj 

-Digitixea-b 





175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


"A.B.C. of Bulb Culture,” 3d. 

A complete guide to all methods of Culture. 

“ A.B.C. of Rote Culture," 3d. 

tells you everything fivm A; to Z. 
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COMESPOflDEflCE 


PLANTS AND FL0WSN8. 

Treatment of Zonal Pelargoniuma (£.). 
—If your Zonals are several in a pot, and 
weLl rooted, divide them, cut off the tip, 
and pot up each plant into a 5-inch pot. 
You will then got some good plants for 
early winter blooming. The tips removed 
can be rooted in the ordinary way. If 
there is only one plant in a pot, and ^you 
wish for larger specimens, shift on into 
larger pots. It is a qiie-stioa of repotting 
only as regards size. 

Arum Lilies, treatment of (E. M. /.).— 
The Arum Lilies should be overhauled and 
trimmed up a bit, taking into the green¬ 
house—a temperature of 45 degs. will suf¬ 
fice—and thoroughly saturating with 
water a few times. Moisture to these is 
essential now. The drying off in ports 
after last season’s flowering was auite 
right, but the plants should have been 
started in August last. If they are 
strong, however, and now receive ample 
supplies of water, with occasional doses of 
liquid manure, they should still give many 
useful spathes—flowers—so-called. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Three pretty shrubs (M. North).— You 
do not say whether flowering or fine- 
i'oliaged subjects are required, and the 
distance named for planting makes tho 
selection difficult. Azalea pontic®, A. 
mstica varieties, Rhododendron race- 
mosum, and Andromeda floribunda might 
prove suitable. You also say nothing as 
to the soil conditions prevailing. We 
should consider the Polygonum a quite un¬ 
satisfactory plant for the purpose named. 
A low of Runner Beans or a double tow of 
Artichokes would perform the service 
better, and with greater certainty. The 
shrubs you name may be anything from 
3 feet high to 10 feet high, depending 
upon their age, the soil, also tho locality 
in which they are growing. There is, for 
example, no comparison between the 
growth of such plants in favoured spots or 
near tiie coast and a hundred miles inland 
than there is in soils of the poorest de¬ 
scription and others of great depth and 
richness. On such matters, however, you 
are silent, and your letter gives no clue 
as to the locality from which you write. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Soy Bean ( Don Quixote). —This can 
bo grown in the same way as Kidney 
Beans, requiring nearly the same degree of 
heat, and ripening at the same time as the 
mid-season varieties of these plants. The 
Beans are eaten ei ther green or dried, like 
Kidney Beans. If the dried Bearus arc 
used, then they must be steeped in water 
for some time before cooking them, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Growing for market (/. ilf.).—You will 
have many obstacles to overcome. In ad¬ 
dition to your experience as a private gar¬ 
dener, you must be near a town, and grow 
only sucli things as are in demand and 
find a ready sale. In growing for market, 
tho growing of a sufficient quantity to 
keep up a constant supply is all-im- 
portant. A small grower is at a great dis¬ 
advantage, and if you decide to make a 
start, we should advise you to do so only 
if you are quite sure that you can dispose 
of your produce locally, and not in the 
open market. As regards the size, all de¬ 
pends on what you finally decide to grow. 

Size of tennis-court {Beginner). — The 
court should be 78 feet long and 27 feet 
wide for a single-handed game, and for a 
double-handed game 78 feet long and 36 
feet wide. It is divided across the middle 
(of the length) by a net, which should be 
3 feet G inches high at the posts and about 
3 feet at the centre. The half-court line 
is half-wav between the Tside lines, 
'.'0 lines 


are 21 feet from the net, and parallel 
with it, ___ 

SHOBT REPLIES. 

S. 0. Marsh. —1, Yes, the Portugal 
Laurel suffers from silver leaf. You did 
quite light to burn tho Plum and the 
Laurel to prevent tho spread of the 
disease. 2, The Plane-tree leaves have 
been attacked by a fungus. It will not 

spread to tho fruit trees.- E. V. S .— 

You may cut it back next spring, after 
the very severe weather has gone. When 
cutting tlie tree, on r.o account use the 
shears, doing the work with a sharp knife. 

- S. A. M .— The very dry time was, no 

doubt, the cause of the trouble.- 

IK. F. It. —In our issue of November 24th, 
1917, p.«G28, you will find an article deal¬ 
ing fully with the culture of “ Violets in 
Frames.” A copy of this issue can be had 
from the-Publisher, post free, for 2jd. ‘A 
As to propagating the Chrysanthemums in 
the way you speak, of, we doubt it very 
much, so much depending on the weather 

prevalent at the time.- Old Reader. — 

We have been through the file of the 
letters sent with fruit for name, but have 
failed to find one sent with fruit by you. 

- Henry Stacey .—There are many better 

apples in season at the same time as the 
seedling you send us. We should advise 
you to submit a few fruits to the Fruit. 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at them- next meeting on Decem¬ 
ber 2nd at the Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster, London, W. - E. J .—-The 

Bullace is Primus in.sititiar The fruit is- 
round, and often white or yellow, while 
that of the wild Plum (Primus communis) 
is black and oval. The Damsons (Prunus 
communis var. damasoena) take their 
name from Damascus, where they have 
been cultivated since before the Christian 
era. The Prunes are the dried fruits of 
some of th£ cultivated Plums. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants. — X. Y. —Impossible to 

name from mere scraps of leaves.- (i. B. 

The flowering plant, is a Linaria, but im¬ 
possible to say which from the poor speci¬ 
mens you send us. Tho other we cannot 
name without flowers. 

Names of fruit. — F. C. L .—Not recog¬ 
nised. Kindly read our rules as to the 
naming of fruit. As pointed out in our 
rules, it is very difficult to name from one 
fruit only.___ __ 

Mulberries, growing. —All the Mul¬ 
berries that I have planted have died. Do 
they move badly or need special soil? I 
see them growing in London.—P. 

“ Holly Leaves.” —This favourite publi¬ 
cation—the Christmas number of the 
“ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News”—is again published, price 2s.; 
post free, 2s. Gd. It contains much in¬ 
teresting reading, many good pictures, 
and a sad but striking plate, suitable for 
framing, entitled ‘‘Where He Fell”—a 
scene on the battlefields of France. 

An excellent catalogue has just been 
issued by the famous Carnation growers, 
Messrs. All wood Bros., WivelsfieTd Nur¬ 
series, Haywards Heath, Sussex. All 
readers who are interested in Carnation 
culturo should write for a copy. It con* 
tains a description of nearly every variety 
in commerce, the stocks of which are re¬ 
liable. 

Mr. T. E. Parnwell, formerly head gar¬ 
dener to Mr. H. W. Taylor, Tho Lawn, 
Melbourn, Cambs., is now head gardener 
to Col. J. H. J. Phillips, Royston, Herts. 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co*, Merstham, 
Surrey, are now sending out their new 
list of Chrysanthemums, 


Fifty Years with Messrs. Sutton 
and Sans. 

Retirement or Mu. F. W. Macwhl\l». 
Our older readers will recall that in ist*9 
we referred in our columns to the death, 
after more than forty years’ service, of 
Mr. James Martin, the suixu-intendent of 
Messrs. Sutton’s flower seed grounds and 
houses at Reading. Mr. Marlin will b e 
remembered as the raiser of some of the 
best Primulas, Cyclamens, and other 
florist flowers introduced by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons. Mr. Frank Macdonald, 
for many years understudy to Mr. Martin 
at Messrs. Sutton’s nurseries, was 
selected to step into the vacancy, and he 
has now (October 31st), after being no lex.s 
than half a century in the service of the 
Reading house, retired on a well-earned 
pension. 

The thousands who have seen the won¬ 
derful displays of flowers at the Temple 
and Chelsea Shows during the past 
twenty years, for which Mr. Macdonald 
was responsible, will bear testimony to 
the excellence of his work and that of his 
staff. He will also Ik? remembered for his 
success in growing annuals as jot plants 
under glass, which enabled Messrs. Nation 
to lead the way in this branch of horti¬ 
culture. 

Mr. E. R. 'Janos. Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tor ami Lecturer to tlie Reading Univer¬ 
sity College for the past three years, and 
previous to that head gardener to Lord 
North at Wroxton Abbey. IJanbury (v.ln re 
he was well known as a clever grower 
and exhibitor of Sweet IVas and vege¬ 
tables), will shortly take up the reins now 
laid down by Mr. Macdonald. Some of 
onr readers who may be in touch with 
Mr. Janes’ work at the Rending Univer¬ 
sity College may wonder at his decision 
to give up this imiortant post. It will 
interest them to know, however, that he 
has always been a keen 1-otanisr and 
hybridist, and eagerly embraced an oppor¬ 
tunity to return to the task lie loved. On 
helmlf of our readers and ourselves w<> 
extend to Messrs. Sutton and Sons and to 
.Mr. Janes our congratulations on this ap¬ 
pointment. ami to Mr. Macdonald we ex¬ 
press the hope that, he may long enjoy his 
well-merited leisure. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S., 
MEETING 0O0V. 4, 1919. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cattleya Enid alba Fairy Qieen, from Mr. -T. J. Joieey, 
The Hill. Witl B y; Odontoglossum empum Joiceyi. from 
Mr. J. Jolcey; Lielio-Caltleya Honorla. Oichidhurst var , 
from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown; Cattleya Lady Lcod, 
from Sir H. 8. Leon, Bletchley Park, Bucks. 

Medal b 

Silver Gilt Flora —Messrs Charlesworth and Oo 
Silver Flora.— Messrs. Stuait Low and Co., J*nis- 
brook. Sussex. 

Silver Banksian.—M essrs. Ftory and Black, Slough 
Mr. O. F. Waters, Balcombe, Sussex. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Narine Mrs. H. J. Elwes, from Messrs. Barr arul Sons, 
Covent Garden. 

Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Goodhurn, from Miss** Tri'-e ami 
Fyfe, East Grinstead: Chrysanthemum Mrs. F W.-I.nddr, 
from Mr Pbilip Ladds, Swanley; Chrysanthemum Mr* 
W. J Godfrey, from Mr W J Godfrey. Eiuiuiuh; Nuine 
Cecily Elwes, from Messrs. Barr and Sons. 

Medals. 

Gold.— Lady Ann West Parkrteld, Derby, for Begonias 
Silver Flora.— Messrs. Allwood Bros , for Carnal ions; 
Mr L. K Russell, Richmond for Drachmas. 

Silver Banksiav.— Messrs Bsrr and 8ons, forNerinrs ; 
Mesirs. W. Out bush and Sous, Hjghgate. for Cimarimi*; 
Messrs. H B. May and 8ons, for greenhouse riant*; Mr G. 
Keuthe, Keston, for miscellaneous plants; Messrs. Stuart 
Low an 1 Co . Bush Hill Park, for Carnations 
Bronze Bankrian — Mr. J. J. Kettle, for Violets; and 
Mr Keith Luxf^rd, forC^rn tions. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE 
Award of Merit. 

Mr. J. J. Kettle, for Raspberry Lloyd George. 

Medals. 

Gold —Mr. J. A. Nix, for collection of fruit; Meisrs. 
Barr and 8ons. for collection of vegetables. 

Silver Gilt Knightian.—B oard of Agriculture, for 
Potatoes. 

Silver GrUTHJNKfllAN'^HTtessrs. ,J. jind W Birch, f>r 
collection of seed Pottytoep. 
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Pruning Fruit-Trees. 


A kkw battered Chrysanthemums and a 
number uf forlorn-looking Ilelichrysumo 
are the only remaining bits of colour to 
remind us of the summer splendour. 
Modestly hiding itself as far as it might, 
Viola Mauve Queen is doing its best to 
keep us cheerful. Rut, beyond all cavil, 
winter is here. Winter with its marrow- 
chilling north-easter; winter with its 
bursts of snow and fitful sun gleams; win¬ 
ter with its silences save for the howling 
of the wind; winter with its nakedness 
and its desolation. 

For many things w inter has become en¬ 
deared to us. Poets have sung its praises; 
Dickens has filled it with all manuer of 
delights. To my own mind, it draws us 
closer to, and helps us to better appreciate, 
our homes. The hours of daylight are not 
long, but they are trying to us because of 
their discomfort as we pursue our vocations 
in the <>i>en, and the rougher and more un¬ 
couth they are, they only tend to a keener 
enjoyment of the warmth and comfort of 
home. Technically we are in late autumn, 
but snow', ice, and fog belong to winter. 
We think of it as winter, and winter it 
practically is. At all events, it is a time 
to make the gardener busy. A great deal 
dermis u]K>n what use he makes of his 
time now r . It is within his pow’er to help 
on or to retard all next season’s results by 
what he does now. Has he vacant plots? 
Then, if he be an enthusiast, he digs them 
all up roughly so that the winds and the 
frosts may have an enlarged service upon 
which to play and work out their bene¬ 
ficent tasks. Has he trees to trim, shrubs 
to prune, garden improvements to make? 
Now is practically his best, if not his only, 
opiHirtunity of attending to it. Ur has he 
trec*s, or shrubs, or Roses to plant? What 
better time than now, when their removal 
will scarcely be felt and the check to them 
be slight. More imixutant still, has he 
fruit-trees and bushes to prune? I dwelt 
upon this point just a year ago. In the 
bursts of November sunshine my own 
pruning was done to the accompaniment of 
the lark’s and robin’s carols. The wreather 
is such that these feathered companions 
cannot raise a note between them now, but 
the work mnot be done, and is, indeed, 
just as engrossing and just as enjoyable. 

I have more greatly enjoyed my pruning 
this year than last—it seems more satis¬ 
factory. And why? Because the season 
has been such that there has been no ex¬ 
cess of growth, but a more perfect ripening 
of the wood, and I fancy I see in this a 
“sure and certain hope ” for another good- 
season. Pear-trees, crowded last year 
with immature growths, because of the ex¬ 
cessive wet, have this year far less of 
growth, though still a sufficiency, and it is 
hard and ripe as a nut. Apple-tree« are 
far more full of fruiting w T ood than of 
growth, so that not only is the w r ork of 
pruning them actually less, but more 
simplified, too. It oJft«* happens t^at one 
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has to deal with trees which have not been 
intelligently pruned for years, trees upon 
which a certain amount of hacking and 
cutting has been doue, but which have 
never been actually pruned in the proi>er 
sense of the w’ord. When this hapi>cns a 
careful gardener will thoroughly consider 
those trees before he uses his knife or 
takes his saw in hand. He know’s what 
his main objective is, that of encouraging 
a good crop of fruit under healthy condi¬ 
tions. He does not lose sight of the fact 
that there are other subsidiary objectives 
bearing on the appearance and the health 
of the trees. He keeps these in view’. If 
the trees have plenty of head room he has 
to see that the growih is kept open, and 
that every branch is afforded space for the 
production of fruiting spurs, with sufficient 
foliage to supply them with all they need 
from the air. If the trees are circum¬ 
scribed for si>nce, then he has to 6ee that 
the best use is made of every available 
square foot. When such trees become too 
full of fruiting spurs a selection has to be 
made and the remainder sacrificed. Most 
I>eople w r ould rather gather a bushel of 
first quality Pears or Apples from a tree 
than two bushels of indifferent fruit, and 
one object of pruning is to assure that to 
him. The actual cutting of a tree is prac¬ 
tically nothing, but the brain and skill 
directing the knife are everything and 
mean all the difference between hacking 
and pruning. 

The good gardener further knows that 
a tree requires pruning, not only above 
ground, but beneath it. Skilled cultivators 
attach considerable attention to systema¬ 
tic root-pruning, especially of those trees 
grown on a dwarfing stock, or planted 
! where the root-run is restricted. It is a 
great tiling to keep the roots under control, 
for it then becomes a simple matter to feed 
them without waste and to maintain their 
health and vigour. 

If there is any virtue in using good soil. 

| a pyramid or trained tree, or any other 
shai**, could annually be supplied with a 
eonqx>st as good as that w r e use for green¬ 
house plants. A trench being opened at 
the pro]>er distance around a tree to 
sever the roots, that trench is just as 
easily, and with advantage, filled up with 
i new and prepared soil as with that taken 
out. and the tree thus systematically 
treated year by year, one half its circum¬ 
ference every year, show’s how’ it ap¬ 
preciates the attention. Naturally, the 
new compost is mixed with a vlew r to main¬ 
taining health and fecundity rather than 
vigorous unfruitful growth, and we can 
I claim for it, loo, that it enables us to grow 
really good fruit in localities where the* 
native* soil would lie considered quite uii-' 
suitable. This w’ork is best done now that 
winter has shown us its advanced guard. 
There is no need to waste time, for eomc- 
I thing necessary is always waiting to be 1 | 
done. Many less important things for the 


moment become all-important later on, 
when there is less time to attend to them, 
and w’hen that iS'SO there comes a feeling 
of regret that they w’ere not dealt with 
w’hen other things did not press so heavily. 

_ F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 


Resignation of the Secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society.— The Rev. W. 
Wilks, M.A., has resigned his position of 
Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, a post he has admirably filled for 
the past thirty-two years. The Council of 
the Society have elected in his stead Mr. 
W. R. Dykes, M.A. (Oxon.). The Rev. W. 
Wilks has been invited by the Council to 
act as joint editor of “Publications” on 
full pay. A fuller account of Mr. Wilks’ 
great work for the Royal Horticultural 
Society will appear in our next issue. 

Anemone eylveetris. — This charming 
Anemone wns in bloom right up to the spell 
of sharp frost we had. It rarely fails to 
bloom a second time with me in the late 
autumn. An easily-cultivated plant, it has 
a decided tendency to spread further than 
it should, but it is so nice a thing that this 
habit can be winked at. It does well in a 
tow’n garden.—W. O. C. 

Marguerite Carnations.— It may interest 
“ Ess ” (page 612) to know that a group of 
these, planted out too late to flower in the 
summer of last year, w’as allowed to re¬ 
main w’here they w’ere all the winter. 
With the return of warm weather this 
year we were rewarded with an abundance 
of their charming flowers, larger and of 
better colour than is. usually obtained from 
spring-sown plants.—E. M. 

Viola cornuta Papilio.— This is still 
flowering with jireat freedom in the middle 
of November, and is always charming. It 
seeds all about, but I never liucl I have 
more plants than I want, it is so cheerful 
and aeeowmpdnting a subject. True, it is 
short-lived, but with so free-seeding a 
habit that does not matter very much. It 
does well in semi-shade, though I think it 
really prefers full sun.—N. L. 

Paeonia Deiavayi.— Resembling P. lutea 
in everything except flower, this handsome 
plant—or shrub, for it has growui to a 
height of 5 feet 6 inches with me—has been 
very beautiful during the past few weeks 
while developing its autumn colour. The 
stout, woody young growths of the past 
season have taken on a piebald-like colour 
in red, brown, and black, while the large 
and much-divided leaves are now crimson 
and yellow’ on the surface, sulphur on the 
underside, leaf stalks crimson. The single 
flow’ers, produced in June, are of a deep 
chocolate colour with yellow stamens. It 
is a distinct and beautiful plant, growing 
freely in an exi>osed position, where it has 
been for the juist four years or more. The 
free and graceful di.s)>osition of its hand¬ 
some leaves places this delightful subject 
in the foreground of desirable and little- 
known plants. The plant referred to has 
iii*.*ued seeds here this, year.—E. M. 
Trigirallrorri 
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Elsholtzla Stauntoni, a native of China, 
has flowered rather well this year, and has 
been noticeable rather, perhaps, because of 
the scarcity of shrubs flowering in Septem¬ 
ber and October than from any great merit 
it has'. • Each 6hoot is terminated by a 
slender panicle of small, purplish-pink 
flowers, distinct from anything else in the 
way of shrubs at this time. A well-drained 
soil and a sunny position are essential, and 
even then the shoots usually die back more 
tlian half their length during winter, but 
new growths are produced from the base 
of the previous year’s shoots in spring.— 
Irish Gardening. 

Sllene eibirica.— This charming annual 
has been blooming right up to the middle 
of November from self-sown plants. It is 
particularly suited to the rock garden, be¬ 
cause it does not interfere with other 
things and comes up so freely from self- 
sown seeds each year, making the garden 
bright during the autumn when the regu¬ 
lar denizens have passed their prime. It 
is a very useful plant for covering the 
ground w hich has been occupied by spring- 
flowering bulbs. There are two forms, one 
with crimson flowers and the other with 
pale pink, the former being the more 
pleasing. The dainty flowers are produced 
on much-branched spikes which are each 
about a foot high.—N. L. 

Polygonum polystachyum.— In recom¬ 
mending members o{ this genus one should 
be careful, as many of them are quite unfit 
for the garden proper, being absolutely 
uncontrollable in their spreading and en¬ 
croaching nature. Such kinds are better 
adapted for the wild garden and the 
fringes of woodland rides, where both 
flowers and leaves may be enjoyed in their 
respective seasons. The subject of our 
note is a beautiful Himalayan species 
which is easily kept to its allotted space. 
Reaching from 2 feet to 4 feet in height, it 
becomes, towards the end of September, a 
mass of branching pinkish-white-flowered 
sprays, possessing a rather pleasant 
honey-like scent, and remaining in good 
condition till well into November. From 
quite a small piece given me by a friend a 
few year9 ago I now possess a lovely 
group growing in the poorest of soil. Even 
when not in bloom this plant is notable on 
account of its stout stems and olive-green 
leaves threaded with red veins.—E. M. 


The 8carlet Oak (Quereus eoecinea).— 
Several of the Oaks are very beautiful in 
autumn by reason of their highly-coloured 
foliage, and of this number Q. eoecinea is 
one of the best. It is a native of Eastern 
N. America, and forms a tree about SO feet 
high, with a moderate-sized l*ead. The 
leaves, deeply and unequally lobed, each 
lobe terminated by a fine tooth, are glossy 
and destitute of hairs except for occa¬ 
sional tufts in the axils of the veins. It is 
allied to Q. palustris. The two trees are 
very similar in many respects, but the 
leaves of Q. palustris do not colour so well 
in autumn as those of Q. eoecinea, which, 
during October and early November, are of 
a rich fiery-red. It is often grafted *n 
t his country, or a very finely-coloured form 
is grafted either on Q. palustris or Q. 
rubra. This form Is sometimes called 
Knap Hill Scarlet, and it certainly is a 
very highly-coloured tree in autumn. The 
Scarlet Oak is an excellent tree for plant¬ 
ing as nil isolated specimen or for grouping 
in parks and gardens. When grown 
amongst other trees it is conspicuous from 
a considerable distance, for it can be 
picked out quite easily from amongst a 
large collection. It is perfectly hardy and 
gives the best results when planted in good 
loamy soil. When grafting this tree it is 
advisable to use as scions wood which is 


at least two years old.—P, 
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Single Chrysanthemum* at the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Show. 


Althouoii the exhibits were not so numer¬ 
ous as in the past, their quality, generally 
speaking, was of the best. The single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums were facially 
well shown, and the large-flowered varie¬ 
ties were, I believe, exclusively exhibited. 
Great advance has been made in this sec¬ 
tion during the last ten years, and this is, 
In very large measure, due to this special j 
Society, which some years ago reclassified j 
all the different types of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, giving esi»eeinl attention to the t 
singles, because of the potentialities of I 
these tyiies of the flower. Section 5 is now j 
devoted to singles, and these are divided 
into three sub-sections and the various | 
sub-sections again divided up into cate- I 
gories— (a) large-flowered and (i») small- j 
flowered. The first sub-section is for 
varieties with one or two rows of ray I 
florets, and the second sub-section is for 
varieties having three to five rows of ray , 
florets. The most popular singles to-day 
are the large-flowered having three to flve 
rows of ray floTets. They are the more j 
popular because flowers of this description j 
travel so well, and this fact was evidenced j 
by the splendid condition of most of the 
blooms seen at the show under notice. ! 

A few of the better large siugles were 
Glorious (a deep yellow «i>ort from Mrs. 
Loo Thomson, which some readers will re¬ 
member is a primrose sport from the popu¬ 
lar white single Mensa). Roth these varie¬ 
ties w’ere shown in splendid form. Eertha 
Fairs was good, the flowers of oven form, 
the colour orange, flushed reddish-bronze. 
Sweet Auburn is valued for its rich colour, 
deep orange ground, overlaid reddish 
terra-cotta. There were several good vases 
of this variety. The smaller flowers of 
Ceddie Mason have never been better 
shown. This is a flue rich crimson with 
orange disc, and is of ideal form apart 
from its good habit as a plant. Jessica 
has been popular for years, and deservedly 
so. It is a large flower of good form and 
the colour is bright reddish-bronze. There 
were several excellent examples of this 
sort. The new large single Mrs. W. J. 
Godfrey, certificated at this meeting, is a 
great advance. It is a very large flower, 
the colour a beautiful tone of soft pink. 
Max is a somewhat unique-coloured crim¬ 
son sort with gold points to the florets. It 
is much admired, and has florets of good 
substance. A pure white sort that was 
much admired is Flossy, the flowers very 
large and of good form. Of Portia one 
cannot say too much. It is one of the 
best, and is of good form, the colour rich 
bronzy-red. I have seen little of Phyllis 
Cooper, but it is a beauty. Rich yellow 
aptly describes its colour, and it is a flower 
that lasts well in a cut state. Another 
chaste and beautiful large white variety 
is Stuart Smith'. There were several ex¬ 
cellent examples of this fine flower shown 
in winning exhibits. Nor must we forget 
Supreme, whose velvety-crimson colour is 
very striking. The flowers are large and 
of good form. The list may well conclude 
with the new variety, Mrs. Edwards, a 


large single with several rows of florets 
and of a bronzy-yellow colour. This 
variety was awarded a first-class certi¬ 
ficate.' K- Crank. 


HOT EH AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums in vineries.— Where a 
considerable number of Chrysanthemums 
is wanted, and where the plant-houses are 
not very suitable or, perhaps, too small for 
the accommodation of these plants, the 
general practice is to house the Chrys¬ 
anthemums in a vinery. In one case 1 
have paid some attention to the results 
which have followed this practice and 
which has existed over a number of years. 
At the time when it becomes necessary to 
get the Chrysanthemums under cover there 
is still growth in the Vines, mid the foliage 
is not showing any symptom of going to 
rest. The shade, consequently, is too 
dense to permit of the Chrysanthemums 
doing satisfactorily, and the shoots of the 
Vines are ruthlessly shortened and the 
foliage freely removed. This is quite un¬ 
natural. and Grape growers will agree 
that, given an annual recurrence of thi.** 
treatment., (lie fruit will in a very short 
time show signs of deterioration. This, to 
me at all events, has been well exemplified 
in the case to which I have alluded. Ten 
or a dozen years ago the bunches might 
have graced ail exhibition bench anywhere; 
now. after the vinery has had to act from 
mid-September as a Chrysanthemum-house, 
over that period the Vines, despite what I 
know to be the best culture possible under 
the circumstances, are visibly poorer and 
the bunches of very indifferent quality. 
The grower, of course, is in a quandary — 
he has to provide a large quantity of 
Chrysanthemum blooms, and therefore his 
Vines must suffer. At one time I had the 
same difficulty, and to the practice I attri¬ 
buted (rightly, I believe) tlie loss of the 
majority of young Vines planted previ¬ 
ously to the housing of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. At any rate, out of eighteen rods 
only one—G roe Colman—was worth-retain¬ 
ing.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Three good border Chrysanthemum*.— 

| It is not often that on November 7th 
border Chrysanthemums are so good as 
they have been this year. Quite recently I 
came across a good trio in a neighbouring 
cottage garden, varieties which, owing to 
their lateness and flic consequent risk of 
destruction from frost before they had 
bloomed, I had discarded years ago. These 
were the old O. J. Quintus, a rose-pink 
variety of some merit, and its white form 
known as White Quintus. The third was 
I that almost forgotten variety Mrs. George 
! Hill, a fine primrose-yellow inclining to 
white toward the centre. Suited by the 
j open weather, all three were full of bloom, 
tlie flowers being pure and clean. So much 
impressed have I been with their value in 
such a season as this that I have already 
.procured a stool of each for propagating 
in spring. Another good October yellow 
which I used to associate with the three 
just named was Miss Watson, which was 
very useful for cutting when grown with¬ 
out disbudding. This variety, however, I 
have entirely lost sight, of, nor for many 
years have I noticed the name \n cata¬ 
logues. —A Scottish Gardener. 
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Pompon Dahlia Nerissa. 

The Pompon Dahlias have been much (Diantlius deltoidee) is excellent and 
neglected of late years, hut there are evi- pleases everyone who is not absolutely 
deuces that they are l>eing again recog wedded to double flowers or large-sized 
nised as one of the most useful types of the blooms. # It i« a neat tufted plant which 
Dahlia. I have grown quite a large num- forms masses of little green leaves and 
her of the better Pompons for some years | throws up sleiider stems (5 inches or so 
now, and they have given me a great high and bearing bright flowers or rosy- 
ainount of pleasure. The plants, in most j purple in the typical form. In themselves 
instances, possess a dwarf, bushy habit of they are email, but a good plant produces 
growth without becoming coarse or over- so many flowers that the effect is quite 
grown, and their blooms are developed pleasing. There are several varieties, and. 
quite freely on erect steins well above the i as these mostly come pretty true from 



Pompon Dahlia Nerissa. 


foliage. For cutting they are excellent. 
They can lx* had in great variety, and the 
flowers last quite a long time in a cut 
state. I like the variety Nerissa (figured 
in the accompanying illustration) because 
of its pleasing blossoms of a unique pink 
colour. It is the only Pompon of Its 
colour. I do not like the arrangement of 
the flowers in wire sprays, as seen in the j 
picture, they are much better when set up 
in vases or bowls. Readers who have j 
room in their gardens should certainly 
grow some of the better Pompon Dahlias. 

Iligligate , N. D. 13. CRANE. 


The Maiden Pink.— For edgings or the 
rock garden outf'TJatiye MaiJepL rink 

Digitized by VjO QIC 


seeds, they can be obtained without much 
cost. In this way a number of plants can 
lie secured from a small packet. -D. dcl- 
toides albus is the best known of the varie¬ 
ties. It has white flowers with a darker 
eye and Is prettily speckled towards the 
middle. The variety called Brilliant* is 
much brighter and finer than the type, arttl 
its bright red flowers are greatly enjoyed* 
A still finer variety has been named I>. 
deltoides carmineus. It confirms what has 
been claimed for it"that it is “the beet 
variety to date.’’ It has all the good pro¬ 
perties of the type, but has bright carmine- 
red flowers. The Maiden Pink likes a 
sandy soil, but is not fastidious in this re¬ 
spect. It is a charming thing on old walls. 
—S. Arnott. 


Hardy Flower Notes. 

A nice contrast. — Cerastium ulpinum 
canatum, forming a mat of eilvery foliage, 
and Sempervivum triste, which has now 
taken on its early winter tint, form, when 
planted in close proximity, a nice con¬ 
trast. Anything that gives a bit of colour 
at this time of year is welcome, and these 
two plants are worth growing for the con¬ 
trast they afford to other rock plants 
during the winter season. They are both 
of very easy culture, they increase freely, 
and should, in the case of rockeries of 
considerable extent, be freely used. 

Potentilla alba. —Not having gl'OWMl 
this for some years, I was reminded of its 
existence by Mr. Buxton’s note in a recent 
issue of Gardening. It is quite a useful 
little plant, for it flow’ers, more or less, 
according to the weather, through summer 
and autumn. I have had it in bloom early 
in November. A period of heat and 
drought puts a stop to flower-production, 
but autumn rains quickly restore its bloom¬ 
ing powers. This Potentilla is by no 
means ohowy; the flowers are small, but 
freely in-oduc-ed, and, in the form of 
good-sized specimens, create a pleasing 
effect. 

Gentiana acaulis. —In some places this 
grows like a weed, extending and flower¬ 
ing regularly and profusely ; in others it 
merely lives. Where this occurs it is 
almost Invariably a matter of soil, and the 
would-be grower must make a suitable 
rooting medium. In one part of my gar¬ 
den it does not even live, but just pines 
away, but if I simply give it soil from 
another part not more than 20 yards away 
it flourishes indefinitely. I mention this 
to encourage those who inay have failed lo 
succeed with this little hardy plant which 
everyone seems wishful to grow. When 
the foliage has a yellow” tinge it is a sure 
sign that conditions are not pleasing, and 
something must be done. Take out the 
natural soil to a depth of about a foot and 
fill in with loamy soil with a liberal addi¬ 
tion of leaf-mould, if possible, some 
mortar-rubble or pounded brick-rubble 
(stones will do), and lime'if no mortar- 
rubble ie to be had. Plant preferably in 
autumn and very firmly, and lay stones 
among the plants, and you will have 
nothing to complain of. 

Solid ago braciiystachys comes at a 
time when there is so little in the w T ay of 
flow T ering plants to delight the eye in tin* 
outdoor garden. It may be safely used on 
rockeries of very moderate dimensions, 
for, unlike the other members of this 
family, it is by no means of rampant habit, 
and does not exceed a height of 1 foot 
unless planted in rich ground, which w’ould 
be a mistake. A position on roekwork is 
by no means necessary for this species, it 
will do very well on the level, but it shows 
up best well above the ground-level. 

Arenaria balearica. — The Balearic 
Sandwort is, as your readers generally 
know”, very useful for covering briekw’ork 
and big stones in rather damp, cool j>osi- 
tions. It can also be used in another way. 
Raise the soil 2 inches above the ground- 
level, partly bury some ordinary-sized 
stones in it, dibble in pieces of this Sand¬ 
wort. and in the course of the season they 
will form a carpet of delightful verdure 
which is most intense during the late 
autumn and winter months. Any dark 
corner where only Ferns are at home can 
be embellished in this w’ay. At this time 
of year this Arenaria is charming, and a 
plant which increases in freslmess as the 
Weather gets colder is valuable. 

Original from J - CoBSH,LL - 
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Dwarf-Habited 

One of the most delightful hardy plants 
which bloom In late July and in August is 
Campanula rusilla. Although of very 
lowly nature, it has a great potentiality 
for creating an effect in the rock garden 
or even in the herbaceous border, where 
conditions are favourable. It is, however, 
one of those tilings the true decorative 
worth of which can only be fully estimated 
when it becomes well established, in the 
form of broad masses a yard or more 
across carrying thousands of blossoms 
dotted so thickly on the deep green 
foliage as almost to obscure it. This Cam¬ 
panula is a precious little hardy plant, it 
gives a rich reward for very little care, 5 t 
is remarkably free of growth; in fact, in 
one way it is too free, for it wants rather 
too much space on rockwork of limited 
dimensions where the owner wants to hafV 
as much variety as possible, but it is a 
grand thing where there is plenty of room 
for it to extend. Where the soil is fairly 
light It can, however, be treated as a 
border plant, but does best in all eases 
slightly above the ordinary level. Where 
stones or bricks are used to edge garden 
paths it can be used to much advantage. 

I have seen the white form used as an 
edging, and it has a very nice appearance. 
Unfortunately, this is rather weather-sick; 
the flowers scorch in hot W’eatlier and wet 
weather soils them. The blue form, on the 
contrary, is very weather-proof, and, as it 
blooms from the end of July far into 
August, it is useful for embellishing the 
rock garden when there are comparatively 
fpw things in bloom. 

Nif.remberota rivularis is another 
summer-blooming plant suitable either for 
the rockery or for the border where the 
soil is free. It is very distinct, and when 
in congenial conditions soon covers a 
square yard of ground. The large white 
flowers have a very attractive api>earnnce, 
and they ore produced for a lengthened 
I>eriod. I do not see how we can dispense* 
w ith the 

Maiden Pink. I know’ that I should be 
sorry to be without this. It is one of the 
most satisfactory things that the hardy 
plant grower can take in hand. For years 
past it has had no culture from me. I pull 
up big plants now and then, w’kich are re¬ 
placed, naturally, by young ones. There 
is no dw r arf hardy plant that -makes a 
braver show, and now that it has sported 
into a dark-flowered form we may expect 
considerable variety, and one day some 
fortunate grower may aw’ake to find him¬ 
self in possession of a double-flowered 
form. The yellow-flowered 

Waldsteinia trifolia is useful for 
quickly covering bare spaces, is good for 
dry banks as it bears periods of hot, dry 
weather w f ith indifference, and the same 
may be said of 

Li ppia repens, w-hich is of a rampant 
nature, rooting as it goes, and which 
should never be planted near choice 
alpines, for it has the power to choke any 
dw-arf liabited thing it comes near. It has, 
however, the merit of producing its very 
distinct blossoms all through the autumn, 
and will flourish where the great' majority 
of hardy plants cannot live. If any of 
your readers has a very dry, poverty- 
stricken bit of ground to deal with I ad¬ 
vise him to try this Lippia; it covers the 
soil so densely that even w r eeds are, in a 
great measure, stifled. For light, dry soils 
the 

Alpine Phlox (P. subulata) is ad¬ 
mirable. It never seems to need the 
watering-pot, looks, nice all through the 


Hardy Plants. 

year, and blooms varying in colour from 
pure w’liite to crimson through shades of 
pink and lilac are produced in wonderful 
profusion. This species much dislikes 
stagnant moisture, and only does really 
well when the roots are well above the 
ground-level. The 

Mossy Saxifraoes are a host in them¬ 
selves, such kinds as S. Itathoniensis, S. 
lth.ei, S. Haw'orthi, and S. Guildford Seed¬ 
ling can be made to play an important part 
in the decoration of the outdoor garden. 
These Saxifrages and the Alpine Phlox 
can be used as carpet plants for bulbs, the 
former for rather damp or low-lying posi¬ 
tions, w-hieh suit Snowdrops, Snow Glory, 
Sell Las, Fritillarias, etc., the other for the 
hardy forms of Gladioli. Every third year 
they should be transplanted, as the soil 
will be sure to become sour. A bed of 
Alpine Phlox, witli hardy Gladioli to fol¬ 
low', would be an excellent feature, and 
would afford pleasure through the summer 
and autumn. 

Solidaco brachystachtb is very useful 
on account of its late blooming. It forms 
a bright featbre when there is but little 
on the rockery. The 

IIelianthemums are very useful for em¬ 
bellishing dry banks. Once w r ell estab¬ 
lished they need but little cultural care, 
and the same may be said of Lithospermum 
prostratum, really indispensable on ac¬ 
count of its colour. 

There are, of course, a great number of 
hardy plants of lowly grow-th too numer¬ 
ous to be mentioned here. The above have 
been chosen for special mention on account 
of their freedom of growth and potentiality 
for effectiveness with a minimum of cul¬ 
tural care. J. Cornhill. 


Sweet Peas. 

If the votes of those Interested in garden¬ 
ing yrore taken as to the merit, of annuals 
for the garden, large or small. Sweet Peas 
would come out at the top. To obtain as 
long a display as possible two or even three 
sowings should be made, the first towards 
the end of March, allowing a month to 
intervene between the sowings. Those 
having glass accommodation would sow’ In 
pots a month earlier, but iny remarks ap¬ 
ply to open-air treatment. In the western 
or rnlhor south-western counties, seed 
may lie sow'n in October in trendies as for 
Celery, and. If protected with evergreen 
twigs on either side as soon as the oeed- 
lings have made a little headway, and pro¬ 
vided the w-inter is not too severe, the 
grower may look forward to gathering a 
bunch tow-nrds the end of May. Having 
this in mind, I thought of giving the treat¬ 
ment a trial in this locality, and inquired 
of three or four tradesmen who dealt in 
seeds, but all were out of them just tlien 
(middle of October), and each one con¬ 
demned the notion, saying the soil was too 
cold and heavy. I was not to be dismayed, 
however, so secured seed from a noted 
house in the suburbs, selecting a strong 
grower (Enchantress) for the experiment, 
and hope to chronicle results later on. 
Manure of any kind is difficult to procure 
around here, so I worked In a moderate 
dressing of soot, also ashes, as the soil Is 
rather of a clayey nature, and Sw T eet reas 
have been grown on the same site for the 
past three seasons. It is a west border 
within 2 feet of the detached bungalow, 
therefore sheltered somewhat by the next 
building. Cats are the worst enemy here 
for seeds, but they keep down the mice. 

Eltham, S.E. James Mayne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Helianthu8 Miss Msllish.— This bold and 
robust Helianthus is, perhaps, not very 
well suited for the small border, but in 
those of some size or in the front of a 
shrubbery the variety is highly ornamental. 
The flowors are of a fine shade of golden- 
yellow', produced on branching stems, and 
individually of a large size. II. Miss 
Mel 1 tali is Inclined to outstrip its legitimate 
bounds and requires to be kept in hand.— 
W. McG., Hal nine. 

Nertsra depressa: Is it hardy?—1 would 
lie glad to hen r something from other 
readers about the hardiness or otherwise 
of Nertera depressa. In a recent work we 
are assured that it is hardy, but that it is 
wise to keep pieces In a frame for renewal 
if lost. 1 question much if it deserves the 
credit of hardiness in average parts of the 
United Kingdom, although I do know’ of 
some gardens wiiere it is cultivated as a 
“ fairly ” hardy subject.—Ess. 

Statics minuta.— For the rock garden or 
small rockery this is a charming plant. 
It generally grows •> inches or 4 inches 
high. In its native country, the south of 
Europe, It flow’ers in winter, but, with us, 
generally comes in about October or a little 
earlier. It can be raised from seeds, and 
the seedlings will be found to vary con¬ 
siderably. It will grow in the moraine or 
in soil composed of loam, leaf-mould, aud 
wind in about equal parts, or even in com¬ 
mon loam not too heavy. It likes a sunny 
place and is quite hardy.— S. Arnott. 

Aquilegia Skinnerl.— This is not too 
hardy, a feature probably due to its being 
of Mexican origin, but small plants will 
stand the winter, and in many cases the 
larger ones will also survive, though not 
absolutely reliable in this respect. When 
seedlings flower In their second year they 
are highly attractive, with tlieir colouring 
of crimson-red set off by the green of the 
mouth of the flower. A. Skiuneri grows 
about 2 feet high and looks well on large 
rockwork, especially when above the level 
4 »f the eye. It is also suitable for the 
border. A well-drained, sunny ]>osltion 
suits A. Skinneri best.—S. Arnott. 

Worn-out borders.— An objection one 
sometimes hears raised about hardy plant 
borders is, that one is likely to leave the 
plants undisturbed so long that the borders 
themselves become impoverished and worn 
out. No doubt there is some truth in this 
where it has been the practice to grow 
such things ns Helianthuses, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Phloxes, etc., which, if i>ermitted 
to go too long without, division or reduc¬ 
tion, soon take possession of space that 
rightly belongs to other things, besides 
taking from the ground a deal of nutri¬ 
ment. Borders containing the subjects 
enumerated aud similar are, in many in¬ 
stances, seldom dug proi>erly, and, as a 
consequence, the soil becomes sour, but 
there comes a time w’lien the w’ork lias to 
be tackled. I am not an advocate for lift¬ 
ing the whole of the plaids in a border 
during w'inter. as it is somewhat risky. 
There are opportunities, however, when 
one may do a little each w’eek until spring, 
w’hen the remainder can be finished. 
Undertaken in sections, it is possible to 
lift plants, a few at a time, w r ell dig the 
ground and replace what is necessary of 
the clumps. Advantage should also Ik* 
taken to rearrange the position of various 
plants and so add new interest to the 
borders another season. In some instances 
labels w’ill doubtless want replacing, and 
this should be done at tlie time. Where 
manure can be procured, mulching the sur¬ 
face of the soil w'ill help newly-planted 
tilings, and in the spring this may be 
forked in.— Woodbastwick. 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens 

Pink Spencer Bickham. 


Tins is a very dwarf rink, some inches 
or thereby, the foliage rather more Grass¬ 
like than in D. cirsius. The colour of the 
flowers is a very bright, vivid red. One 
of its parents is said to be lb alpinus, 
which would account for its dwarf growth. 
It is very brilliant and singularly attrac¬ 
tive when in bloom and grouped in the 
roek garden, as our illustration shows so 
Well. 


Shrubs for the Rock Garden. 

Those who art* contemplating making or 
adding to a rock garden should not for¬ 
get the value of a few dwarf shrubs suit¬ 
ably placed. Seeing that the majority of 
alpines are of dwarf habit, a few shrubs 
add very much to flu* i picturesque ness of 


are ornamental for their foliage only, 
there are, of course, numerous dwarf 
flowering shrubs, such, for instance, ns 
Herberts stenopliylln Jrwini, a beautiful 
little 1 hirberrv of compact habit and a 
mass of colour when in flower. This is 
also quite pleasing for its foliage when 
not in blossom. It. stenopliylla diversi- 
folia is not so dwarf, but is also com¬ 
pact, and suitable for large rocks. This 
is remarkable for the extraordinary pro¬ 
fusion with which its flowers are pro¬ 
duced. It. buxifolia nana is a good little 
ah nth, and there is a good dwarf form of 
It. Darwini ; but these latter are not so 
suitable for a small rock garden. Gaul- 
llieria Slmllon for a cool position in 
peaty or leafy soil makes a idee little 
shrubby patch, very pretty in June, with 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Astilbe rivularis.— This is a handsome 
plant for a moist spot. It will grow quite 
well in an ordinary border, and increases 
rather quickly, but to see it at its best it 
needs plenty of moisture. Its place is pro- 
l>erly in the water garden.—W. O. 

Orobus warms.—' This, to my mind, is one 
of the prettiest of the dwarf Vetches, with 
its delicate yellow and pink flowers. I 
have not found it so easy to grow as others 
of the family. It comes fairly readily 
from seed, but does not seem really happy 
in my garden. Perhaps my soil is too 
limy, though I find other Orobi seem to 
like lime. I should be glad of any hints 
as to its culture, as it is well worth grow¬ 
ing.—N. L. 

Astilbe simplicifolia.— This is very de¬ 
pendent upon an ample supply of moisture, 
and is disappointing and not worth grow¬ 
ing unless its requirements in this respect 
can be met. When I first grew it I thought 
that a shady and cool position would 
suffice, but though it grew fairly well and 
flowered freely, It was never much to look 



A (jroup of Pink Spencer Bickham. 


a rock garden. There Is a large variety 
to choose from, some of the most useful 
being the various dwarf Conifers, such 
as Cuprcssus minima glauca and C. nana 
a r gen tea, C. globosa tiliformis (of com- 
l-net habit and very delicate, graceful 
foliage), CTyptoiueria japoniea globosa 
nana, Itctlnocqiora obtusa nana, It. filifera 
a urea. Thuja orientalis minima glauca, 
and T. occidentals Little Gem (of com- 
QMict, cushion-like habit). The dwarf 
Silver Fir, Abies Hudsonica nana, looks 
very well, ns does also the dwarf form 
of the Scotch Fir, I‘i mis sylvestris 
nana. Some of the dwarfer Junipers, 
too. are admirably suited to the rock gar¬ 
den, as also such dwarf Yews as Taxus 
baecata. compacta and pygimcn. Tastes 
ditTer. of course, as to which are the most 
pleasing, and the best way is to visit, 
nursery where these dwarf Conifers are 
grown and choose for oneself, or many 
of them can be seen in the rock garden 
at Kew, and their suitability better 
gauged from seeing them actually planted 
in a rock garden than when grown to¬ 
gether in a nursery. 

In addition to titf^nbove shnils, which 
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its broad leaves and pinkish-white bolls. 
For a similar position, Erica codonodes 
Veitchiana is a very graceful, attrac¬ 
tive, shrubby Heath of upright growth, 
with delicate. Asparagus-like foliage, and 
Andromedns, such as the glaucous-leaved 
A. polifolia and the lovely A. tetrngona, 
will flourish in the same conditions. Al¬ 
though not shrubs, the various Yuccas 
are almost, indispensable for n rock gar¬ 
den, one of the Inxst, in my opinion, being Y. 
reeurva, though Y. august ifolia, with very 
na rrow lea ves, is very good. Veronica buxi- 
folia is a good little rock shrub of rather 
quaint appearance, hut j>erfectly hardy 
and accoininodnt ing, growing about a foot 
high. Euphorbia bigJandulosa, too, is a 
very handsome shrubby Spurge, with 
broad, blue foliage, which looks very 
well among rocks. Then there are the 
Cotoneastcrs, of which C. adpressa is one 
of the most, suitable, being of dwarf, 
prostrate habit, and, of course, the nume¬ 
rous Cistuses and Helianthemums, and 
others too numerous to name, so that 
those who are wanting suitable shrubs 
for the rock garden have a wide choice 
of varieties. N. L. 


at, and I thought it had been very much 
over-rated. It is quite a different thing, 
however, when it gets rich, moist condi¬ 
tions, such as it revels in, and, grown thus, 
it is a very pretty dwarf plant. It can be 
increased easily by careful division.—O. (\ 
Protecting Andrcsaces, etc. -Now is the 
time to protect with a pane of glass the 
woolly And rosaces if we want to get, a 
good show of bloom next spring. I do not 
suppose anyone likes to coddle his alpines 
in this way, and there are many things 
which I would rather lie without alto¬ 
gether than have to coddle. Hut the Roek 
Jasmines are so dainty and indispensable, 
and seem so hopeless without winter pro¬ 
tection from wet, that I cannot deny them 
their sheet of glass. I am rewarded each 
spring with such a profusion of the lovely 
little flowers that I become quite recon¬ 
ciled to the necessity of protecting them. 
Seabiosa pterocepliala is another subject, 
which seems to need protection from win¬ 
ter wet, hut I am not fond enough of it to 
bother about it. The Onosmas, however, 
get protection, as, although they usually 
survive without, they do not bloom so 
freely as if C. 
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FRUIT. 


The Fruit Season 

It Is always profitable at the close of a 
season to sum up the results In respect of 
all the erojie of the year, and not least In 
the case of fruit. In the south-west of 
Scotland, generally speaking, fruit crops 
were quite average in character and in 
quality—in some-cases even over the aver¬ 
age. The year which is now drawing to a 
close will be remembered by fruit growers 
as one of contrasts. Periods of cold and 
unseasonable weather alternated with 
jieriods of abnormal heat, and long si>ells 
of drought were succeeded by equally long 
si»ells of rain. Extremes, of whatever 
kind, always tell n tale in the garden, and 
while, as has been Indicated, the erratic 
weather did not, prevent an average crop . 
from being secured, it is idle to deny that i 
in some districts the size of such fruits as ! 
Gooseberries, Apples, and Pears was inter- | 
fered with. The results in these gardens 
have been as follows 

Black Currants.— An utter failure for 
the first time in nearly a quarter of a 
century. This was also the case in all gar¬ 
dens in the immediate neighbourhood— 
further afield the yield was, if not heavy, 
at least satisfactory. 

WniTE Currants and Red Currants.— 
The crops of both were quite up to the 
average. In the case of White Currants 
hunches and berries were of a good size, 
while as regards Red Currants these were 
smaller than usual. 

Gooseberries. —A very heavy crop of all 
kinds, but the berries were of less than 
average size. In many gardens within a I 
narrow radius Gooseberries were, practi¬ 
cally, a failure. 

Raspberries were a heavy crop, and, the 
canes being planted in deep, rather moist, 
and rich soil, the individual berries were 
alike good in point of size and of colour. 
The current season’s cam's, however, are 
decidedly less vigorous than is customary 
here. 

Strawberries.— The crop of Straw¬ 
berries was disappointing. There was a 
promise of a very tine crop, but lack of 
rain at a critical time, prevented the bulk 
of the berries from swelling off. There 
were, however, some very fine samples of 
Royal Sovereign. 

Peaches. —On south walls there were ex¬ 
cellent crops of large, well-coloured, and 
well-flavoured Peaches. Those succeed in 
a marked way in these gardens, the best 
varieties being Hale’s Early. Royal George, 
Stirling Castle, and Dyrnond. 

Plums.— After the phenomenal crops of 
1918 but little surprise would have been 
felt had there been a poor yield of Plums. 
This was not the case, the crop all over j 
being of quite average dimensions. The I 
sole failure was with Coe's Golden Drop, a 
usually reliable Plum, while Kirke’s Plum I 
was less Halisfactorv'tfean it Is generally, J 
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in S.W. Scotland. 

although the crops were by no means ]K>or. 
Gages were outstanding in quality, espeei- 
ally the Old Green Gage, Brahy’s Gage, 
and Ouliln’s Golden Gage. 

Pears may lie described as highly satis¬ 
factory. The collection is a varied one, 
those which gave crops over the,average 
during the present season being Jargon¬ 
elle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Glou 
Moreeau, Winter Nells, Doyenne du 
Cornice, Louise Bonn£ de Jersey, Marie 
Louise, and Pitmaslon Duchess. There 
were also some nice fruits of Fdndante de 
Automne, Conference, and Bern re Hardy. 
The last is worth extensive culture. Natur¬ 
ally, in our climate, all these and other 
Pears are given wall space. It will he 
sufficient, in the case of 

Atples, to say that while, In certain 
cases, the fruits, individually, were rather 
undersized, the bulk was quite satisfactory 
and every tri'o bore a good crop. In the 
case of 

Cherries, the yield was less than usual. 

On the whole, therefore, the fruit crojis 
of 1919 may be regarded as fully up to the 
normal, and as the weather during October 
and early November has been highly 
favourable for the ripening of the wood, 
the outlook for next year is, meantime, 
bright. W. MuGuffocl 

liaimac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 



from W. Robinson re root-pruning. I have 
many times made remarks on the advice 
offered on the subject. It docs not matter 
what paper one picks up, from The Times 
downward, it is all the same, and I think 
it is quite unnecessary, and certainly very 
exjHmsivc. I have had charge of the gar¬ 
dens here nearly forty years, and I can¬ 
not. remember having root-pruned a single 
tree, yet I get a fair amount of fruit, even 
when scarce, as last year. I had a nice lot 
of Apples, although Pears were very short. 
I have a few trees which get a little 
thinning as required, but the greater part 
are bush-trained, and they have to be 
pruned hard as space is limited. I have 
no difficulty In getting them to fruit by 
top manipulation. If that is attended to 
according to the growth of the tree they 
will respond without root-pruning. What, 
I think, is wrong about fruit culture, in 
many instances, is that the trees are 
planted and then are expected to fruit 
annually, whereas a little help in the way 
of manure of some kind and sometimes a 
little water would help them to carry their 
load and also help them to prepare for 
another year, and we should also hear less 
of insects and insecticides. One other 
thing towards success is thinning the fruit. 
Too often it is clustered on the trees one 
year and the next there is none.—II. 
Wells, Park Corner , Ileck/icld. 
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Mildew on Vines. 

Can you inform me what is the best 
remedy for “ mildew ” on Grape Vine in 
greenhouse (cold) with roots outside? 

Redland. E. W. R. 

[Nothing short of a thorough cleansing 
of both house and Vine will be of the 
slightest avail. After the Vine has been 
pruned free both stem and rods of loose 
bark, and then scrub them with warm 
water in which a little soap has been dis¬ 
solved, being careful at the same time not 
to injure the buds with the scrubbing- 
brush. Then gather up the primings, 
bark, dead leaves, etc., and burn Hie lot. 
This done, give the house a thorough 
scrubbing, using for the purpose a solution 
made as follows: In tin* bottom of a 
bucket place a good handful of soft soap. 
Work this into a pasty-looking mixture by 
gradually pouring in $ pint of paraffin. 
When thoroughly amalgamated fill up the 
bucket with bailing water. Pour one-lmlf 
of this into another bucket, and fill up 
both with Hot water. Scrub every particle 
of woodwork and glass with this, and rinse 
down with clean water. Scrape the walls 
and limewash them, using fresh kiln or 
lump lime for the purpose. While this is 
slaking and boiling jx»ur in I pint of par- 
affin. When it has finished slaking add 
enough water to reduce the whole to the 
right consistency, and apply while hot. 
Then dress the Vine with Gishurst's com¬ 
pound, using the latter at the strengtli 
mentioned and as directed in the printed 
instructions to hi* found on the lid of the 
box. Keep a good look-out when the Vine 
makes new growth, and if mildew puts in 
an appearance dust the affected leaves im¬ 
mediately with flowers of sulphur. If 
dealt with promptly in this manner the 
attack can he stayed, but if it is allowed to 
develop before resorting to remedies it is 
then difficult to subdue, and oft times the 
crop is rendered useless. A cold, clow*, 
stagnant atmosphere and cold draughts 
arc generally the cause of mildew npjiear- 
ing in unheated houses, and very careful 
management is required to ward off an 
attack.] 

XOTES Axn REPLIES. 

Too many new Apples.— I regret to see 
Garden inc. publishes a list of new kinds. 
With all the splendid Apples we have, 
bringing out new kinds and adding to the 
numbers we have are altogether wrong.— 
Sussex Planter. 

Apple Gravenstein.— There is no short¬ 
age of really good Apples in October, and 
Gravenstein Is one of the best—soft, well- 
flavoured, juicy, sweet, delicious. What¬ 
ever Apple we omit from our collection we 
cannot do without Gravenstein. The tree 
is a strong grower.—W. J. Farmer. 

Pear Beurrg Superfin.— During October 
and November we have a large selection of 
Pears in season, but, Doyenne du Comice 
excepted, I know" no other to equal this. 
The fruit is large and handsome, buttery, 
very juicy, and of excellent flavour, witli 
a delicate perfume. Its characteristic 
thick stalk w'ould enable anyone to 
identify it anywhere. My best fruits are 
from Palmetto-trained trees, which never 
fail to produce clean fruits of the highest 
quality. This variety also makes a flue 
pyramid, young and weli-cared-for trees 
annually producing abundant crops < f 
fruit. The trees here are on the Pear, and 
it is one of the few kinds not yet tried as 
a standard. I consider this not only one 
of the handsomest, but most delicious and 
satisfactory Pears in cultivation, aud one 
which should be in every collection. It 
was introduced in 1S4G by M. Goubalt, of 
Angers. E. i£)riginal from 
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TREES ARD SHRUBS 

Rhododendrons. 


Rhododendrons growing in an ideal posi¬ 
tion under the shade of trees where they 
are not likely to suffer from dry weather 
i and where the flowers, being shaded, re¬ 
main much longer in good condition. This 
is well exemplified in the Rhododendron 
dell at Kew. 


The vast range of country over which 
Rhododendrons will grow well, alike *n 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, makes 
the i>ossesslon of the finest kinds most im- 
]K>rtant. The proi>or arrangement of the 
plants as to colour deserves attention. 
Among the numbers of kinds that have 
been raised, a good many j>oor, dull, or 
ugly in colour have l>een sent out. and 
therefore it is important to get good kinds 
and to arrange them in hold and simple 
groups, holding the colours more together 
and not scattering them about in Indefinite 
mixtures everywhere, but giving a distinct 


| bushes. In this way we get light and 
shade among the plants instead of allow¬ 
ing them to form one flat level head. The 
plan of placing Lilies among Rhododen¬ 
drons and like shrubs tends to keep them 
more open and delightful in every way, 
their forms as well as flowers being better 
shown. 

Rhododendrons are more easily trans¬ 
planted than most shrubs. This is often 
done hi late spring and bummer, as for the 
iiondon flower shows, where numbers of 
the finest kinds are'brought In spring and 
taken away in summer. In the case of all 


Rhododendrons grouped for effect of 
colour. 1led: James Marshall Brooks, 
Joint Waterer, atro-sanguineum, Alex 
ander Adie, Baron Schroeder. Rose and 
rosy-pink: Mrs. IYnn, Ingrami, Cynthia, 
Bianchi, Fair Rosamond. White: Mrs. 
John (Mutton, Minnie, Pictum, Fair Helen, 
Mine. Carvalho. Rhododendrons of a 
salmon-red colour are best, kept separate 
from others: of these, good varieties are 
Lady Eleanor Catlieart and Mrs. It. S. 
llolford. Purple kinds must be kept away 
from red kinds, but group well with any 
white kinds. 



Rhododendrons at the edge of wood . 


impression of their beauty in different 
jiarts of the grounds. It is important to 
get plants from layers where i>ossible, and 
not grafted plants, as these are apt to 
l>erish and their places be taken by It. 
pontieuni, of which we have already far 
too much. 

Rhododendrons are of free growth in 
almost any soil except that in which there 
is lime. In many loamy gardens free from 
lime the plants do perfectly well, although 
they are, perhaps, never 90 much at home 
as on a sandy pent. Given a peaty 6oil, 
the difficulty is to prevent their growing so 
quickly as to smother each other. They 
are often too closely planted, and after a 
few years of rapid growth such plantations 
cannot show their beauty. It would be 
much better to plant all the choice kinds 
rather thinly. Where from previous thick 
planting the bushes are too close together, 
thin them promptly and severely, leaving 
the choicer kinds (rfitP'the fine>t-4)rmed 
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choice varieties remove the seed-vessels, 
thus saving the strength of the plants for 
future good growth and flowers. 

Hardy Rhododendrons seldom flower pro¬ 
fusely in consecutive years, but fine dis¬ 
plays biennially are usually made. Estab¬ 
lished plants can lake care of themselves, 
and in strong, loamy soil artificial water¬ 
ings are not required. In very dry sum¬ 
mers and in a dry position mulching the 
roots is often necessary, but where the 
beds are on level ground they succeed with¬ 
out this attention. This is uot so in all 
cases, as drought in the early autumn 
months often kills many of the large plants 
on shallow soils. Rhododendrons are, os 
a rule, safe from overdryness at the root 
until August; then, if the weather should 
be dry, a good soaking of water twice a 
week and a mulch over the roots of half- 
rotten manure, 3 inches or 4 inches in 
thickness, will maintain them in health. 
The illustration we give to-day depicts 


Azalea Hinodegeri.— This is a first-rate 
: plant for the rock garden or near the edge 
of a shrubbery. A single plant is not 
| enough to give a big display, it should be 
grouped, and if a spacious ledge of the 
rock garden is chosen a charming effect is 
produced. The flowering |>oriod is usually 
April, the small rosy-red blooms being very 
numerous. It will thrive in almost any 
position, and should be planted in soil con¬ 
taining a portion of peat or leaf-mould. I 
have also found it very useful for forcing. 

I —B. 

Forsythia viridLalma.— Many fail with 
! this plant, owing to pruning it at the 
wrong time. Such work should be carried 
out directly the flowers are over, cutting 
the shoot9 hard back to within three or 
four buds of the base. Strong, vigorous 
growths will be made by the end of the 
summer, and they will eventually be 
clothed with a wealth of golden flowers 
the following spViW-^fcfl.cIL 
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Evergreen Shrubs with Showy Blossoms. 


(Reply to “ Shrub.*’) 


The number of true evergreens with 
showy blossoms is, exclusive of Rhododen¬ 
drons, very limited compared with the 
summer-leafing kinds. In the favoured 
Dirts of these isles the choice Is greater 
than for the colder districts. The follow¬ 
ing are all desirable evergreen shrubs 
from a flowering point of view. 

RkRIIKRIIMIPSIH rORAM.lXA.~- Ill this tile 
globular flowers, of a rich ivd colour, are 
lwirne in pendent racemes. This Rerberl- 
dopsls commences lo bloom in July, and 
continues for Iwo or three months. It. is 
a native of Chile, and, like many plants 
from that region, is hardy only in the 
milder parts of the country. 

Rerberis. —Of tiie different evergreen 
Rarberries the best are Rerlicris acumi¬ 
nata, R. Aquifolium, R. Darwinl, R. 
japoiiica, valuable from the fact that it 
Mowers early In the year, and that de¬ 
lightful hybrid, R. stenophylla. 

Choisya ternata.— This. I lie Mexican 
Orange Flower, is a valuable slirub, whose 
pure white flowers, each over an inch 
across, are pleasantly scented. The leaves 
when crushed have an unpleasant odour. 
Though sometimes injured by frost, it is 
far hardier than one would expect of a 
native of Mexico. The flowers are borne 
in the spring. 

Oistus (Rock Rose).—A genus of beau¬ 
tiful-flowering shrubs, natives principally 
of the Mediterranean region. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many of them are apt to be injured 
or even killed during a severe winter. 
Among the hardiest is C. LorettI, whose, 
flowers are white, with a crimson blotch 
at. the base of each jietal. Other good 
kinds are albhlus, eorbariensis, erlspus, 
cyprius, ladaniferus, iaurlfolius, and 
jmrpureus. 

Dabcecia roi ifoua.— A member of tiie 
Heath family that reaches a height of 38 
inches to 2 feet. The large, urn-shaped 
flowers are in the typical kind of rosy- 
purple colour, but then* arc also varieties 
with 'jmrt 1-coloured, reddish-purple, and 
white flowers. 

Daphne. —Some members of tills genus 
are summer-lea ting ami others evergreen. 
Among tiie best of these latter are D. 
Rlagayana, with cream-coloured blossoms ; 

D. Cneorum, rose ; D. neapolitana, pur¬ 
plish : and I), retusa, rosy-purple. 

Dksiontainea spinosa.— A Chilian shrub, 
which, out of bloom, might, readily lie mis¬ 
taken for a Ilolly. The Idooius, however, 
are quite distinct from those of any other 
occujmnt. of our gardens, being of a thick, 
wax-like texture, and in colour scarlet- 
crimson Upped with yellow. They are 
borne during laite summer and autumn. 
Unfortunately, it is hardy only in especi¬ 
ally favoured localities. 

Kscai.i.onia. —Along tiie southern rart of 
England the Escallonias form a very hand¬ 
some group of evergreen shrubs, remark¬ 
able for tiie beauty of their blossoms. In 
colder localities they are often injured 
during the winter. Most of them flower 
from July onwards. Dewslrable kinds are 

E. exoniensis, pinkish ; floribunda, white ; 
macrantha, rosy-red; punctata, rich 
crimson ; and rubra, red. 

Fabiana imrricata. —Though a member of 
the Solniium family, this forms a Heath¬ 
like slirub of rather erect habit. Tiie 
luhulnr-tdiapcd, pure white flowers arc 
liornc in June and July. It is too tender 
for cold districts. 


GUEYII.I.EA.— The-* two hardiest Urovil- 
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leas, G. rosmarinifolia and G. sulphurea, 
are handsome slirubs in tiie.warmer parts 
of tills country. The -flowers of G. 
rosmarinifolia are of a rosy-red colour, ami 
those of G. sulphurea pale yellow. 

Heaths.— Under this head may be in¬ 
cluded the trm* Heaths (Erica) and the 
Heather (Callurta or Erica vulgaris), re¬ 
presented by a great mimt>er of varieties. 
In habit, these Heaths vary from large 
shrulw or small trees, as in E. arborea, 
which will, under favourable conditions, 
reach a height of 12 feet to 20 feet, to 
Erica carnea, which is less than a foot 
high. 

Heuaxtiikmum (Sun Rost*).—The Ileli- 
aiithemuins need a warm and sunny spot 
lo see them at their best. Tiie most 
generally met. with is 11. vulgare, repre¬ 
sented by a great number of garden 
forms. 

Kalmia.— The Kalinins are nearly re¬ 
lated to tiie Rhododendrons. The largest 
member of the genus is the Calico Rush 
of the States— Kalmia laflfolia. The 
flowers vary in colour from white, or 
nearly so, to deep rose. Ollier species are 
Kalmia glauca, with purplish-rose blos¬ 
soms, and Kalmia angustifolia, rosy-red. 

Ledum.— The l>est is Ledum latifolium 
(Labrador Tea), which forms a much- 
branched bush from 2 feet to a yard In 
height. The white flowers are borne In 
dense, rounded clusters at tiie points of 
the shoots during May. 

Leiophyi.i.um buxifoi.ium.— This Is some- 
tVhat. like a miniature Ledum. Tiie 
flowers, which are ..borne in May and 
June, are white tlpfped with pink. When 
at its best, it is a delightful little shrub. 

Ot-EARiA.— Most of the Daisy Pushes, as 
the Olearins an* popularly termed, are 
tender in many districts. Ry far the har¬ 
diest is Olcaria Haasti, a native of New 
Zealand. The small white flowers are 
iHirne in clusters during July and August, 
when comparatively few shrubs an* in 
bloom. 

Ozothamnis rosmarinifoi.h’s. — This, 
which is also known as Ileliehrymim ros- 
marinlfolium, lH*ars the jxipular name of 
“ Snow in Summer,” owing to the great 
profusion in which its tiny, pure white, 
Daisy-like blossoms are borne. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is hardy only in particularly 
favoured districts. It Is a native of Tas¬ 
mania. 

Pikris, often known as Andromeda.— 
The oldest is Pierls floribunda, which 
forms a freely branched specimen 3 feet 
to (» feet in height. Tiie erect panicles of 
white, urn-slmped flowers are borne in 
April. A larger grower, which blooms 
about, the same time, is P. jnponica. whose 
comparatively long panicles of blossoms 
are strictly drooping. P. formosn* which 
i-? tree-like in habit. Is more tender than 
the other two. 

Tricuspidaria. —Where it. is hardy, tills 
Is one of the handsomest of all evergreen 
flowering shrubs. It is, however, only in 
especially favoured districts that it can 
be depended upon. The drooping, urn¬ 
shaped blossoms are large, thick in tex¬ 
ture, and in colour rich crimson. A white- 
flowered species Is Tricuspidaria de- 
peudens. 

Veronica. —The hardiest of tiie shrubby 
Veronicas, is V. Traversi, wliich forms a 
rounded bush densely clothed with neat 
foliage. The wliile flowers are borne in 
great profusion in July. 

Viburnum.—R y far the best evergreen 


sidles, regarded from a flowering point 
of view, is the LaurusUnus (Viburnum 
Tinus), whose white flowers are liorne. nc- 
oording to the weather, from autumn till 
■spring. 

Yucca. —All the Yuccas are very striking 
when in flower, blit, tiie most inifjosing nr 
that, stage is the Adam's Needle (Yucca 
gloriosfD. The creamy-white, Lily-like 
flowers are borne in an erect panicle. \ 
very fret*-flowering secies is Y. fila¬ 
ment osa, which does not form a stem 
above ground. The most graceful of all 
is Y. reenrva. whose leaves are devoid of 
that stiffness characteristic of those of 
Yucca gloriosa. K. R. \Y. 


KOTES AM) REPLUG. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis.— Ever since I 
first grew it, Cotoneaster horizontalis lias 
never failed to produce a plentiful crop of 
its crimson berries. This year it appears 
to have excelled itself, and the hushes aiv 
literally studded with fruit. Tiie effect is 
very beautiful, even although the plentiful 
array of fruits and the symmetrical man¬ 
ner in wliich they are formed on the 
brandies may savour of formality to many. 

1 look upon this as one of tiie most valu¬ 
able of the dwarfer Cotonoasters. It is a 
true Uockspray, and looks exceedingly well 
on rockwork at all seasons, whether with 
its fresh, deep green foliage alone or w’hen 
studded with its little pinkish flowers and 
W’hen these are followed by the crimson 
berries we are enjoying at present. These 
remain for a good while on the plants, as 
the birds do not appear to be fond of them 
—at least, I have never observed any of 
the feathered race helping themselves to 
its fruit. In its fruiting properties it is a 
great contrast to C. adpresxa, which randy 
berries hero, and, when it does, there an* 
only one or tw*o berries on a big stretch of 
foliage.—S. Arxott. 

Olearia (Eurybia) stellulata. — This 

Daisy-bush is most useful for spring 
flowering, being often w*ell out in March 
in a sheltered ix>sition, tliough April and 
May are. ]>orhnps, the months when it 
usually at its best. A well-grown bush in 
full blossom is a lovely sight—a mass of 
white Daisy-like flow*ers. It seems to like 
a peaty soil, not too dry. but otherwise is 
quite easy to grow, and it can bo propa¬ 
gated cither from seed or cuttings. Tiie 
worst, of these Daisy-bushes is that they 
look so untidy after flow’ering. though this 
is not such an offender In this way ns is 
O. Haasti. The best tiling is to go over 
the bush with a pair of shears when the 
flowering is over, but as there is so much 
else to Ik* done at that time of year this is 
often neglected, and the bush then remains 
a dowdy object till the seeds have 
disjiersod.—N. L. 

Cary op ter is Maetacanthus.— This, from 
China and Japan, is one of the most satis¬ 
factory Into autumn flow'cring shrubs v<* 
have. It l>eloiigs to the Verbena order, 
and forms a twiggy shrub, the current 
year’s shoots being terminated by corymbs 
of bright blue flowers in Octolicr. As in¬ 
clement w’cnther is not infrequent during 
the period of flowering, it is well to give 
this slirub a sunny, sheltered position, 
where it will get the benefit, of any good 
weather there may lie, and it is well worth 
a place on a wall.— Irish Gardening. 

The Cornish Heath.— No one can go amiss 
m ordering a few plants of the Cornish 
Heath, one of whose unquestionable claims 
is that it blooms late in the year and is 
perfectly hardy. It does not require pent 
and is growing w*oll here in i>ooi\ stony 
soil fully cx[K)scd to wind and sun.- 
Dumfries. 
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ROSES. 


Rose Irene 

Tins Rose, to which a Gold Medal was 
awarded when shown by Messrs. C\ 
MeGreedy and Son at the autumn exhibi¬ 
tion of the National Rose Society on Sep¬ 
tember Oth, is deserving of attention. It 
is said to be useful either for exhibition or 
garden decoration. The colour is yellow 
and pale orange, tlie shape globular. Tlie 
foliage is of good substance and, we should 
say, not liable to mildew. 


Thompson. 

the Sphagnum Moss. It is an annual and 
is readily raised from seed. 

Culture. —Droseras are not difficult, to 
! grow, provided they get cool intermediate 
treatment throughout the year. They 
should be repotted early in the spring, just 
lx 1 fore growth begins, the rooting medium 
consisting of fibrous peat or Osmunda 
tibre, living Sphagnum Moss, and partly- 
decayeTl Oak leaves in eipinl parts, to 



Rose Irene Thompson. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

The Sundews 

(Drosera). 

The Droseras are a group of small-grow¬ 
ing plants distributed over most parts of 
the world, and usually found in marshy or 
wet places. They are very beautiful when 
well grown. A few of the best sjiecies are 
I>. binatn. sometimes known as I>. dieho- 
toma: It is a native of Australia. I>. 
«pathul:\ta, also from Australia, is very 
distinct, and a charming plant. It is of a 
close, compact habit, and when grown in 
full sunshine it turns almost red. These 
have bulbous roots and remain dormant 
ff«* a long period in their native habitat. 
I>. cajKMisis, which halls from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the North American D. 
filiformis are both desirable perennial 
«pecie«. Then we have the British D. 
rotundifolia, which is^tten found imong 
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which is added a moderate sprinkling of 
coarse sand. The fibre and leaves are cut 
up fairly fine, and the Sphagnum Moss 
must have all rubbish removed. Tans 
about 7 Inches or S inches in diameter are 
the most suitable receptacles, and they 
should bo filled to one-half of their depth 
with drainage. Each pan will take several 
crowns, six or seven being ample for a 
pan 7 inches in diameter. The soil is made 
tolerably firm around the plants, and when 
the potting is completed the surface should 
be neatly trimmed with a pair of scissors 
Plenty of w'ater is needed throughout the 
growing season, the plants never becoming 
really dry at the base. The surroundings 
must also be kept moist by syringing be¬ 
tween the pans and sprinkling water on 
tlie floors. Wherever jiossible rain-water 
should be used, as it promotes healthy 
growth and encourages the Sphagnum 
Moss to keep fresh and green. 

Droseras are increased by means of divi¬ 
sion, seeds, and root cuttings, the two 


latter methods being those usually em¬ 
ployed. Seeds may be sown directly they 
are ripe, upon pots of Sphagnum Moss and 
l>eat, but all the large heads of the former 
must i>e removed or they will eventually 
choke the small seedlings. 

Roots from strong, healthy plants should 
be selected and cut into pieces half an inch 
or an inch in length. They should be 
planted about half an inch deep in sand 
and pent, and then transferred to a warm 
propagating frame. In a few weeks 
growth will be visible, and when sufficient 
progress lias boon made they should be 
given a separate existence. Small j>ots 
must be used, and a good supply of sharp 
sand may be inoorjwn-atod with the peat 
and Sphagnum Moss. With careful atten¬ 
tion they soon make useful plants. 

t. w. r». 


VOTES AM) REPLIES. 

Two pretty and interesting Begonias.— 

The first to mention is Regonia Dregei, a 
wbite-ilawered species from South Africa. 
It forms.an upright-growing plant, with a 
stout stem of a somewhat fleshy nature. 
It branches freely, and the comparatively 
small neat leaves serve admirably as a 
setting to tlie white blossoms, which are 
borne over a lengthened period. The 
second species. Begonia Sutherlandi, forms 
a largo irregularly-shaped tuber, and the 
stems die. down in the w'inter. Tlie style 
of growth is spreading, and the rather 
small coppery orange-coloured flowers are 
very freely borne during the summer. Be¬ 
tween these two above-named species a 
very desirable hybrid w r as raised about, 
fifty years ago by the late Colonel Trevor 
Clarke, of Daventry. This is Begonia 
Woltonionsis, a useful decorative plant. 
At one time it used to be bedded out during 
the summer, and was also somewhat ex¬ 
tensively grown for Covent Garden Mar¬ 
ket. It forms an upright, freely-branched 
specimen, the petioles of whose leaves are 
bright red and flowers pink. It is some¬ 
what singular that a combination of w’liitc 
and orange should give rise to pink, but it 
lias also happened with regard to other 
plants. Begonia Dregei is also one of the 
parents of Gloire de Lorraine, Begonia 
socotrana being tlie other.—W. T. . 

Cassia corymbcsa. This old-fashioned 
plant continues to bloom during the latter 
part of the summer well on into the 
autumn. It is a first-rate subject for 
clothing the back wajl of a greenhouse or 
for furnishing tin* roof of a lofty conserva¬ 
tory. Apart from the beauty of its golden- 
yellow’ flowers, its rich green pinnate 
leaves are very attractive, so that even 
when out of bloom its ornamental quali¬ 
ties are of a high order. In favoured parts 
of these Islands this Cassia will, given tin* 
protection of a wall, pass the winter with¬ 
out injury and flower freely. Prior to the 
war fair-sized specimens were sometimes 
planted out during the summer in our 
public parks. This Cassia is not at all 
difficult to strike from cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots during the late spring and 
early summer.—T. 

Lindenbergia grandiflora.— For flower¬ 
ing in the greenhouse during late autumn 
this Lindenbergia is very valuable. It Is 
of a somew’lmt scandent habit of growth, 
but if stopiied freely when young it can be 
grown as a bush from 2 feet to .*1 feet in 
height. The general appearance of a plant 
at a little distance suggests a large- 
flowered Musk in full bloom. A native of 
the Himalayas, this Lindenbergia is not 
often met with in gardens. It is a plant 
of easy culture, as cuttings struck in the 
spring will make good flowering examples 
by autumn. During the summer they may 
be stood out of ij^ors.— ^ R. W. 
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Treatment of Soil* 


I have a fruit and vegetable garden, Uie 
top spit of which, in the course of cen¬ 
turies of cultivation, has become quite 
black, but there is a subsoil of a kind of 
red alluvial gravel, sand, and clay. Two 
years ago the part not occupied.by fruit- 
trees was trenched three spits deep, a large 
quantity of decayed garden refuse being 
dug into the bottom spit, together with a 
dressing of Vaporite. The trenching 
brought a small quantity of the red soil 
into the top spit, but is now incorporated. 
After digging, half the ground w*as dressed 
with gas-lime, as Club-root was found to 
he a perfect pest. The garden cropped 
fairly well apart from the Cabbage tribe. 
Last winter the garden had a further 
dressing of ground lime all over, blit was 
not trenched. This season at sowing time 
the garden was divided lengthwise. On 
one half farmyard manure was used and 
Wnkeley’s Hop mauurc on the other, so 
that the rows of vegetables should be half 
in one and half in the other as a test. 
Potatoes also received a liberal dressing 
of wood-ashes. Although there was not so 
much evidence of Club-root except amongst 
the Cauliflowers, the garden has not 
cropped as well as it should do, even allow- 
ing for the drought, which w T as by no 
moans severe here. For instance. Spring 
Cabbage were not ready to cut until July- 
August. The ground seems thoroughly 
poor. I have tested the soil with neutral 
litmus paper in eight different places, and 
it seems almost neutral, with a tendency 
to acidity. I intended to give a dressing 
of basic slag now, hut on looking up an 
answer to one of your eorresisondents 
printed last December I find it is only suit¬ 
able for a heavy soil, but this is light, 
though subsoil is on the heavy side. What 
do you suggest? I do not want to give 
anything of too acid a nature, owing to 
cluh-root. Traces of lime are still plainly 
visible here and there. I am dependent on 
artificials, being only able to get a small 
quantity of farmyard manure. There are 
Gooseberries, Black Currants, Raspberries, 
three Apples, and Rhubarb on the land, 
but they have had s|iecin! dressings of Hop 
manure and do well. Area is about GOO 
square yards. II. W. Dai.try. 

(After careful consideration of your 
note it. appears to us that you cannot do 
better than give a dressing of basic slag 
now at the rate of 2 ozs. to 4 ozs. per 
square yard, thoroughly incorporating it 
with the soil. As this is slow in action it 
is imperative that it ho applied without 
further delay. Then early in February 
apply 2 ozs. sui>erphosphnte of lime and 
1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia or 3 ozs. 
kainit per square yard, forking it In. This 
should correct the acidity of the soil and 
at the same time promote rapid and vigor¬ 
ous growth. With regard to the Brassiea 
tribe, if growth should not he satisfactory, 
say, In from six to eight wrecks after plant¬ 
ing, try the effect of 1 oz. sulphate of am¬ 
monia to the square yard on a portion of 
the crop and 1 oz. of nitrate of soda, if 
obtainable, on the other, and let which¬ 
ever yields the most satisfactory result be 
your guide in future. It is quite possible 
the soil contains some constituent for 
which a special chemical is necessary to 
render it available or more suited for the 
production of vegetables. This, of course, 
could only be revealed by analysis. If you 
care to send a sample of the soil to a 
manufacturer of- chemical malures of re- 
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pute he would undoubtedly be pleased to 
go into the matter and supply you with 
a immure specially comiiounded to meet 
the case. May we ask if you applied too 
strong a dose of gas lime? If so, this 
would have a detrimental effect on vegeta¬ 
tion for a long time afterwards.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mushrooms in cellar.— Will you please i 
give me a few T hints on how to grow Mush- | 
rooms in dark cellar -during winter?— ; 
14995. 

[Provided a cellar Is so placed that none 
of the peculiar and, in a dwelling, un¬ 
pleasant and unhealthy perfume of Mush¬ 
room-beds can ascend into the house, then 
a cellar Is an excellent place in which to 
grow Mushrooms. But should the tem¬ 
perature of the cellar become compara¬ 
tively warm during the summer, then it is : 
best not to make up beds until the end of j 
August, a« a dry atmosphere breeds a ■ 
fqieeies of rust or mildew. The best sea- j 
son for Mushroom-beds is from September j 
to the end of May. Get plenty of sweet • 
stable-manure, shake out the long straw', ■ 
turn what is left two or three times, well ! 
mixing it and giving some water each time: j 
then make upon the cellar floor a solid bed 
some 12 inches deep, and very firm. After , 
a few days break up cakes of Mushroom j 
spawn into about eight pieces, force these ! 
pieces into I lie manure at intervals of 
9 inches, coat over wdth an inch thick of 
fresh loum, w’nter freely, then cover up 
with straw litter.] 

8eleoting seeds. —In the dull, winter 
days and long nights those interested in 
gardening frequently review the labours! 
of the past season, and learn both from j 
failures and successes. After all, experi¬ 
ence, as ever, is the beat school. Ere long ! 
programmes for another year’s work will 
bo drawn \i]»,-and decision will lie made as 
to seeds to he sow'n. In this connection it 
is worth while to remember that the ma¬ 
jority of seeds are sown with a too lavish ! 
hand, and failing to thin the plants suffi¬ 
ciently at the right time, the results are 
not always so satisfactory as they might 
he. This is particularly noticeable in the 
ease of vegetable seeds—Parsnips, Car¬ 
rots, Turnips, Beet, etc. Those who have 
failed in this respect are not likely to re¬ 
peat the error, neither are they likely to 
begrudge jiaylng a little extra in these 
times to secure seeds of quality, a pinch j 
of the best being worth three times the j 
quantity of an inferior sort, having regard | 
to the. fact that it takes just the some j 
labour and care to grow an inferior plant; 
as it does the beat. Quality in seeds al¬ 
ways counts in the end.— Woodbastwick. 

Potato King Edward VII.— When this 
variety w’as first introduced I gave it n 
trial for a couple of seasons, hut it proved 
a comparative failure, so had to discard it. 
A friend about a mile distant, to whom I j 
had given a few pounds of seed, had good j 
crops, clean and of excellent flavour when j 
cooked. It is largely cultivated in Kent, | 
and is on the market towards the end of j 
September. The pretty pink markings ou 
the skin, also the excellent shape of the 
tuber, make it a favourite variety for ex- I 
hibition. Up to the present little disease? ! 
has been noted, and if care is taken in j 
sorting at raising time we ought not to be j 
troubled much with the malady after! 
storing. 1 
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The Making of Potato Clamps. 

The Potato crop this season lias been 
singularly free from disease, but with a 
view to preserving the yield it is most im¬ 
portant that careful attention should be 
paid to clamping or pitting. The follow¬ 
ing suggestions will be found helpful. The 

Condition of the tubehs at clamping 
time is important. They should be put 
away in a dry state and as free from soil 
as possible. Injured tubers, since they 
cause extra heating and serve as centres 
for the commencement of decay, should 
not he included. It is most important also 
to exclude all blighted tubers. Where 
these are present in quantity, 10 per cent, 
or over, they may not only decay, but are 
a source of danger to others. Tubers 
which have been frozen or flooded should 
not be clamped. If a certain proportion is 
believed to be injured they should not be 
put Into the main clamp, but might be 
pitted separately. The same advice np- 
plies to harrowings, which are apt to lie 
badly injured or touched with frost. 
Potatoes which have produced late growth 
or are still ‘’green” (t.c., immature) are 
particularly liable to bent. Special can? 
is, therefore, necessary in the case of such 
a crop, and subsequent inspection should 
be made at intervals. With regard to the 

Form of tiif. clamp, the following points 
should be borne in mind :—Large clamps 
are liable to develop more heat thtin small 
ones, lienee it is false economy to build 
them too big. Although, when other con¬ 
ditions are favourable, Potatoes may some¬ 
times keep well in a large clamp, as a 
general rule it is unsafe and inadvisable 
for the base to exceed 7 feet. In many 
parts of the country a smaller size is cus¬ 
tomary. The site should lie dry and well 
drained, and tiie base, if anything, 
slightly above the general soil-level. 
The soil covering should not l>e put on 
too soon. If Hie weather lie fine ami there 
is no appearance of severe frost a full 
fortnight should elapse between “straw- 
lug*’ and closing in with the first covering 
of the soil. In very wet weather the soil 
may be put on sooner, as it is Inadvisable 
to close in when the si raw is sodden with 
water, in putting on both the early and 
the second or “ winter coat ” the north side 
should receive first attention. 

8praying of Potato crops.— The Board 
of Agriculture nnd Fisheries lias again 
called attention to the importance of allot¬ 
ment holders, gardeners, nnd small culti¬ 
vators generally taking measures to spray 
their Potato crops fio as to prevent disease. 
A leaflet on Potato Blight (No. 23) lias 
been published, and may be obtained free 
of charge on application to the Board of 
Agriculture, 3. St. James’s Square, S.W. 1 
It is hoped that the Councils of Boroughs 
and Urban nnd Rural Districts and 
Parishes will help by purchasing spraying 
machines—if not already in possession of 
them—with the necessary chemicals and 
hiring them out for use by the small 
holders and cottagers in their respective 
districts. Where possible the Councils 
should also arrange for the spraying to lie 
carried out by a competent operator. The 
Ministry of Health will offer no objection 
to the necessary expenditure being in¬ 
curred, but they consider that a suitable 
charge should in all cases be made for the 
use of the machines. The sale and distri¬ 
bution of machines and chemicals are this 
season being left in the hands of the trade, 
and the importance of placing orders im¬ 
mediately with local dealers (ironmongers, 
implement dealers, horticultural sundries- 
men, or chemists) is specially urged. Any 
local authority desiring to take action 
should communicate with the Board of 
Agriculture, 72, .Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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BOOKS. 


How to Build Cheap Cottages. 

This Is an important book.* It concerns 
a matter which is common to everybody. 
The main thing about it is that Its object 
is a good one; that is, to get over the enor¬ 
mous cost of building at the present time. 
If the author's idea is carried out, there 
will be effected a saving in the carriage of 
materials, the cost of brick-making, also 
in the time taken to build the cottages, 
and a great national want will be met and 
dealt wit h. 

There must be miles and miles of coun¬ 
try-take the weald of Kent and Sussex, 
for example—wliere the land itself would 
supply the materials necessary for cot¬ 
tages required. 

The author, in the course of his volume, 
deals with cob, pis6 en terre, chalk, and 
clay methods of cottage building, and, on 
the whole, very satisfactorily. For the 
information of those not acquainted with 
these variations in primeval building 
methods, we may say that cob is mud or 
day, reinforced with straw, Bracken, or 
Heather: pise en terre is dry earth, 
stami»ed down hard into moulds, the thick¬ 
ness of the walls; chalk building is a vari¬ 
ant of the foregoing, to deal with local con¬ 
ditions: and the clay method is that of 
building with sun-dried blocks. With one 
or two mod ideations, the above can be 
used practically anywhere, if only our 
utterly absurd building regulations and 
byelaws be controlled out of eight for 
Hie time being. 

These are not new methods, as some sup¬ 
pose, but are as old as the hills. They are 
mentioned by most classic writers in one 
way or another. Mr. St. Loe Strachey has 
done good service in hie advocacy of these 
cheap cottages. 

One important matter we would like to 
mention, and that is how to save timber. 
Most cottages have high-pitched vast roofs, 
generally thatched, requiring a large quan¬ 
tity of timber, costly to build and a per- 
!>etual menace if fire catches them. The 
better and safer way is to make the roof 
of reinforced concrete—flat—with a chan¬ 
nel to carry off the water to a tank, water 
sometimes being very valuable in a coun¬ 
try place. The cottages could be made 
pretty by the addition of a porch and an 
ornamental parapet along the top. 

The book contains a number of useful 
Illustrations and a good index, and is cheap 
at the price. 


• " Cottage Building in Cob, Pied, Chalk, and Ola;.” By 
Clough WiKiams-EUia, with an iutroduoiion by J. 8L. Loe 
Strachey. Country Life aeries. Price 6a. cat; poet free, 
6a. 6d. Of a.l Booksellers, or from our oan |fc>ok Depart¬ 
ment. 


“ Applied Botany.” —Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton are publishing a number of 
books, under the classification “The New 
Teaching Series,” 4s. Od. per volume. The 
subjects dealt with include business, com¬ 
merce, industrial chemistry, natural 
wealth, engineering, agricultural chemis¬ 
try, botany, history, geography, and litera¬ 
ture, and are for fairly advanced students 
in higher-grade schools and middle forms 
in secondary schools. The volume on 
“ Applied Bolany,” by G. S. M. Ellis, B.A., 
is clearly and scientifically written, well 
printed, with a number of helpful illustra¬ 
tions and a good index. Teachers and 
students will appreciate this excellent 
work. (Post free 5s. of all booksellers or 
from our own Book pejyirtaient.) 7 
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Interesting Exhibition at Vincent 
Square. 


There were many features of interest at 
the fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society held on November 18, in 
which the several important departments, 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers, participated. 
Unique among them all w r as the remark¬ 
able collection of Potatoes arranged across 
the western end of the Hail by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, the like of 
which, from the educational standpoint at 
least, has not before appeared. Of its 
comprehensiveness, the fact that, in addi¬ 
tion to ample collections of varieties im¬ 
mune or uon-immune to wart disease, some 
100 dishes of new seedlings, a selection 
from some 70,000 first raised a few years 
ago, and a further set of forty-two crosses 
of immune varieties were staged will afford 
the reader some idea of the work involved 
and the stupendous task which the Messrs. 
Sutton have set themselves in the hope of 
successfully combating the most malignant 
disease that has ever attacked the Potato. 

Apart from these the exhibits of a large 
number of wild types of tuber-bearing 
species of Solauum from Chili, Peru, and 
elsewhere, together with a collection of 
seed berries, the result of crosses from the 
finest immune sorts known at the present 
time, while affording food for thought for 
the student—practical or scientific—but 
demonstrates the completeness of the work. 
Very fine, too, was the exhibit of fruits 
from Elstree. There were imposing dis¬ 
plays of Chrysanthemums, delightful 
groups of Carnations, and rich arrays of 
Orchids. Neriues afforded vivid colour 
touches to the whole, w r hile the white 
Crocus speclosus, than which nothing so 
exquisitely beautiful was on view, demon¬ 
strated that among hardy plants there is a 
never-ending succession to gladden the eye 
the year through. Following are some de¬ 
tails of the show. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

In the first-named section nothing was 
more worthy of praise than the exhibit of 
fruits—Apples, Pears. Grapes—so skilfully 
arranged by Mr. E. Beckett. It was also 
an education, an ideal, to which the j r oung 
gardener of to-day might well endeavour to 
aspire if nothing more. To a plenitude of 
fruit of 1 lie highest excellence as regards 
colour, finish, and complete immunity 
from defects, there was wedded such skil¬ 
ful arrangement as to make a perfectly 
harmonious picture. A set stand backed 
and overtopped by Kentias was in the 
nature of a foil. In front, interposed by 
Crotons and extending throughout the back 
line, some fifteen bunches of superbly- 
finished Grapes were arranged, the -rank 
and file gorgeously-coloured Apples and 
tempting-looking Pears, with other fruits 
largely and liberally disposed in pyramids. 
The collection approximated to about 150 
dishes, the Grapes including faultless 
bunches of Gros Maroc, Cooper’s Black, 
Appley Towers, Muscat of Alexandria, and 
others. Notable Apple groups were those 
of Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Baumann’s Red 
Relnette, The Queen, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Royal Jubilee, Bismarck, Tower 
of Glainis, Rev. W. Wilks, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Charles Ross, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and Norfolk Beaufln. Chief among 
the Pears were Beurr£ Bose and Beurrtf 
Superfin. A Gold Medal was deservedly 
awarded. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons were awarded 
a Gold Medal for the magnificent exhibit 
of Potatoes, to which reference has already 
been made. Of these, in the main exhibit 
there were thirty-seven varieties shown 


which have proved to be resistant to the 
much-to-b?-dreaded wart disease, and 
sixty-five non-immune varieties which may 
still be planted with profit and safety 
outside infected areas. The italics are of 
the greatest importance. Varieties widely 
are entirely immune include Sutton’s 
White City (which at the Birmingham 
National Potato show a week since was 
awarded the Champion Cup), Arran Com¬ 
rade (the Gold Medal variety of the recent 
Ormskirk trials), Golden Wonder, Arran 
Rose, Bishop (splendid kidney), Mauve 
Queen, Climax (coloured round), The 
Templar, The Ally (second early), Edzell 
Blue, Witch Hill, Kerr’s Pink (round), 
Arran Victory (late round), Sutton’s 
Abundance (late). The Loehar (late round), 
Supreme (second early)* White Round, 
Border Queen (second early coloured 
Kidney), Snowdrop, Sutton’s A1 (early), 
and The Sutton Flourball (late, coloured 
round). Of non-immune sorts some lead¬ 
ing types are:— Early: Sharpe’s Express, 
ticlipse, May Queen, and Ninety-fold. 
Second Early: Epicure, Stirling Castle, 
British Queen, and Edinburgh Castle. 
Late: King Edward VII., Arran Chief, 
Gordon Castle, and Drummond Castle. In 
glass jars in spirit all the known diseases 
of the Potato were to be seen, thus adding 
materially to the educational value of the 
exhibit ns a whole. 

Magnificent is the only word calculated 
accurately to describe the dozen boxes of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin Apples staged by Mr. 
W. II. Tage, Hampton, and for which Hie 
Hogg Memorial Medal was awarded. 
Forty fruits were arranged in each box, 
and, with each fruit a replica of the next, 
the whole const! tuted a good object-lesson 
of perfect grading on the market plan. 
Finer finished fruit of this popular dessert 
sort has never, probably, been seen. Fruit, 
also of high excellence, came from Messrs. 
G. G. Whitelegg and Co., Chisleliurst, 
some sixty dishes of the finest produce 
being staged. Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord 
Derby, Brownlee’s Russet, Bismarck, 
Cox’s Orange, Cellini Pippin, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth, Barnack Beauty, Lord Hindlip, Em¬ 
peror Alexander, and Newton Wonder 
were among the best Apples, while of 
Pears, DoyemiS du Comice and Confer¬ 
ence were excellent. Silver-gilt Knightian 
Medal. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Chrysanthemums dominated this section, 
those from Mr. H. J. Jones, which gained 
a Silver-gilt Flora Medal, being grand. 
Phyllis Cooper (golden), Tom Wren 
(white), Mrs. H. J. Jones (soft pink) 
are a trio of the finest singles, Mrs. Adams 
(yellow incurved), Grace (silvery-rose in¬ 
curved). Mrs. E. Dove (Japanese plum 
coloured). Victory (long-petal led white 
Japanese), and General Allenby (golden 
Japanese) being very baudsome. Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co. arranged a big bank. 
Sorcerer, Louisa Pockett, Queen Mary, and 
Advance (golden incurved) being some of 
the best. Silver-gilt Flora Medal. In 
Messrs. Luxford’s group Heston Bronze, 
Bronze Craufordia, and Alantranto (rich 
bronze) were notable. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers excelled with 
Carnations, staging handsome vases of 
Destiny, Mary A11 wood,. Enchantress 
Supreme, and the new r yellow perpetual- 
flowering Malmaison Jessie Allwood. 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons and Stuart 
Low and Co. also showed these flowers. 
From Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Limited, came an excellent lot of Cycla¬ 
mens and forms of Nej^irqlepis. 
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THE WEED’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Fruit-houses. —Any mid-season Grapes 
still hanging will be best cut and bottled, 
so as to afford the Vines as long a season 
of rest as possible. It there is no Grape- 
rucui. one may be improvised for the occa¬ 
sion if a dry room in a dwelling-house or 
outbuilding is at liberty, and in which 
there is a fireplace, so that, if necessity 
arises, artificial warmth can !>e provided. 

A thoroughly dry atmosphere being neces¬ 
sary, there shoul-d also be means of ven¬ 
tilating the room as well as excluding 
light, either with thick blinds or shutters. 
The temperature needed for the preserva¬ 
tion of Grapes under these conditions is 
with a dry, buoyant atmosphere 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. Any kind of bottle that will 
bold from a pint to a pint and a half, of 
water will answer for inserting the ends 
of the laterals to which the bundles are 
attached into, and for a jack on which to 
hang them a large-sized clothe-s-horse may 
bo pressed into the service if materials i 
for the making of a more portable one are I 
not at hand. Other necessaries are pieces j 
of cotton-wool for plugging the mouths of j 
the bottles after the pieces cf laterals are 
inerted and a few pieces of charcoal to | 
put into each bottle to keep tbe water | 
sweet. After the removal cf the Grapes, ; 
half or wholly prune the Vines—i.r., ac- | 
cording to whether they still retain their ■ 
foliage or are leafless. Any work in eon- | 
ncotioii with repairs, painting, etc., can j 
then he undertaken, as well as top-dress- [ 
mg and partial renovation cf herders. As i 
regards ordinary cleaning operations, hold j 
Mich work in reserve for inclement 
weather. - j 

Repairing fruit wall*.— Should walls for; 
fruit trees stand in need (of repair in the I 
way of repainting and making the joints I 
of the coping watertight, so that rain- I 
water may be shed clear of the trees, the 
present is a good time to attend to the 
matter. Neglect in the first instance pro¬ 
vides harbour for insects, and, in the 
second, not only is the stability of walls 
endangered, but the fact of the brickwork 
being in a mere or less moist condition is 
detrimental to the well-being- of trees 
trained against them, more especially dur¬ 
ing the blooming period. Old stone walls, 
which arc not the most suitable for train¬ 
ing fruit trees to, should be wired, and 
the walls afterwards coloured to a warm 
brick-red tint with limewnsh made of the 
requisite tint bv adding Venetian red in 
sufficient quantity do it immediately fol¬ 
lowing the slaking of the lime. To render 
the wash adhesive, add boiled linseed oil f 
in the proportion of one gallon to twenty 
gallons of wash. When wiring walls, run 
the wires from end to end of the wall, and 
let them not be wider apart than 9 inches, 
ami give two or three coats of paint after¬ 
wards. Make up 

Hotbed* o-n which to force Asparagus, 
and in due course others for the forcing of 
Potatoes, early Carrots, and P-ndisfies. 
The materials for tlie making of the Jiot- 
ImmJs should first undergo the necessary 
preparation to sweeten and to free them 
from rank steam and noxious gases—a 
process which usually takes from two to 
three weeks, the time varying according 
to the nature of the manure and the source 
from which it is obtained. 

Lifting Gladioli. —As the leaves have 
now assumed a brown or irinened appear¬ 
ance. the eorms of Gladioli should he 
lifted with as much soil as will adhere to 
the roots, and after attaching the labels 
susfKMid them to nails on the walls of a 
shed, where, after they have gone to rest 
and the tops are dead, they can be cleaned 
and stored away in a cool, dry place. 


Digitized b" 


Google 
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Scotland. 

Wall trees. —In view of the prolonged 
periodic of drought which were oxperiemed 
m the course ot the past summer, it is ad¬ 
visable at this time to make certain tint 
tin* rents of wall trees are sufficiently 
moist It must be remembered that Midi 
trees are mere sheltered from rain than 
those in the open, and it ought to be borne 
in mind, moreover* that Unices moisture 
is present in the necessary quantity buds 
are not only liable to be feeble and infer¬ 
tile, but to droj>, especially in the wise of 
stone fruits. The careful man will test 
the soil in flip neighbourhood of his fruit 
trees, and where it appears to be rather 
dry, he will, even at the expenditure of 
some time, remedy matters. 

Red and White Currants. —The foliage 
of these has now ripened ami fallen, and 
as soon as a convenient opportunity offers 
a beginning can be made with priming. 
In the case of old and established plants, 
this is a simple operation, and com i i ts 
merely in removing weak or exhausted 
wood, 'shortening that made during the 
current season. As regards young trees 
in the course cf formation, judgment must 
be used, and it is imperative that the 
centre of the hushes he kept open. Simi¬ 
lar details apply to the winter pruning of 
Gooseberries. 

Raspberry plantations. —The canes may 
now be finally tliin.nod and trained in 
whatever form is found most convenient. 
I am an adherent cf the old practice of 
“ bowering,” and, as I have always found 
this method cf dealing with the canes a 
very satisfactory one. I sim? no reason to 
alter it. On the completion of training, 
the soil may be lightly—very lightly— 
forked over, to aerate it to some extent, 
and when frosts permit of wheeling being 
done, a mulch of good farmyard manure— 
whether fresh or rotted is immaterial— 
should l>e spread over the surface cf the 
plantation. 

Globe Artichoke*. —The weather has 
been exceptionally mild up till now, and 
stray heads of Artichokes have been pro¬ 
curable up to the middle of the month. 
Nevertheless, it is advisable to protect the 
plants, winter damp rather than frost 
Wing more apt to damage Artichoke 
plants. Remove all decayed leaves, tie 
others in a hunch over the crowns, and 
afford a mulch of half-rotted leaves or of 
strawy Jitter. A -sprinkling of soot from 
time to time not only prevents birds from 
scattering the protective material, hut is 
of ultimate service to the plants them¬ 
selves. 

Shrubberies. —Such planting or trans¬ 
planting as may have been decided upon 
ought now to receive attention. If cir¬ 
cumstances forbid such work at present, 
it will be advisable to defer it until 
spring. Some shrubs, of course, and 
among them Azaleas, may lie safely moved 
at almost any time, but when Decern I km - 
is half-way gone it will lie found l>etter, 
as advised, to delay any further planting 
meantime. 

Hardy flower borders.— Even at this late 
date, these are not unattractive. There 
still remain Michaelmas Daisies, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Pyrethrum uliginosum, and 
other things in bloom—rather weather¬ 
beaten, certainly, but much preferable to 
cut-over borders. More use might be 
made of the Kaffir Lily (Sc hi zo stylos coc- 
eiuea) for blooming out of doors at this 
time. The effect of a few good-sized 
clumps is alike bright and pleasing. A 
good piece of Eupatorium ageratoides, 
which was very conspicuous in. a certain 
position over a number of years, has suc¬ 
cumbed, prolwibly owing to the drought 
ex|)erieueed during summer. 

W. McGpffog. 

Balmuc (Jardcus, Kirkcudbright. 


Midland Counties. 

Herbaoeous borders.— Most of the 

plants may now be out down almost to 
the ground level. When this has been 
done, the surface soil should be pricked 
over with a fork, after which mounds cf 
ashes may be placed around tender species 
as a protection against frost. The whole 
cf the border may be given a good mulch¬ 
ing of spent Mushroom manure or charred 
garden refuse and leal-mould. If any new 
borders are being made, let the planting 
he done in dry weather, and do not tread 
upon the soil without using planks. 

Herbaceous Paeonies may now he 
planted in the herbat^eous borders or in 
beds, and may be mixed with other suit¬ 
able plants that will flower later. Tree 
Pioonies may also be planted now. If new 
beds are to be planted, the soil should ho 
enriched with good fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and manure. Plants on their own 
roots are much to l>e prefeared to grafted 
ones. If the plants are grafted, they 
should be put into the soil below the point 
where the graft was inserted, and any 
suckers that may appear must bo pulled 
off. During severe weather Tree Picon,ios 

j need slight protection. 

AsparagUS-bedS have been thoroughly 
cleaned and given a good ton-dressing of 
farmyard manure. By applying it now 
the manurial properties get washed down 

! into the ground before spring arrives. 

I The 

I Rotation Of crops is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. A well-considered scheme for 
the future cropping of the kitchen garden 
should new be drawn up, and the various 
plots prepared accordingly. A change of 
site is beneficial to most vegetables, 
though there are exceptions, for good 
crops of Onions, Shallots, and Glol>e Arti¬ 
chokes may be cultivated year after year 
on the same ground. Potatoes may ho 
grown on the same piece of ground year 
after year, provided the soil he well 
worked and manured each time. Carrots. 
Parsnips, and Beet should follow crops for 
which the ground was specially well 
manured, as the use of fresh manure is 
detrimental to them. The Brassica family 
should n-ot be allowed to follow each other, 
but should generally succeed tap-roc-oted 
vegetables. The (treatment of Celery 
brings the ground into a high state of cul¬ 
tivation, and most vegetables do well after 
this crop. Whenever practicable, digging 
should be pushed on with, throwing the 
soil up as roughly as possible for wind 
and fro-st to exert their sweetening influ¬ 
ence on tbe same. When the weather 
does not permit of working on the ground, 
manure heaps may 1*' turned ami mixed 
to get them into good condition. In many 
gardens the supply has Jo be supplemented 
with leaves, etc. When mixed with 
manure and well decayed, a mixture of 
this sort is excellent for Potatoes. Road 
scrapings, garden refuse, etc., may he 
mixed with lime and turned back into 
ridge-shaped heaps. This, when turned 
frequently ami plenty of manure added, is 
excellent for vegetables of all sorts. Dur¬ 
ing wet Hays examine 

Potatoes and other roots in the store, 
removing any that show signs of decay. 
In the case of Potatoes for supplying very 
early crops, a portion of the selected 
tubers should be laid out thinly on suit- 
aide trays and stood in a warm house (such 
ns a vinery jimt started) in a light posi¬ 
tion, and syringed daily to start them into 
growth. When the is bools arc about 1 
inch long, all the weaker ones should he 
rubbed out, leaving only the strongest 
one. The most, convenient method for the 
on nines! supplies is to grow them jn 1' >- 
inch [Kits, placing four tubers in each pot 
The pots should be only half filled, leaving 
the remainder for top-dressing later on. 
A light and porous compost should l>e used. 
Sharpe’s Express, Sharpe’s Victor, and 
May Queen are excellent varieties for 
treating in this manner. 

F. W. G. 

Original from 
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If It Comes from Bees—It Grows.” 


Illustrated 
Catalogue gratis 
and post )ree. 


BULBS, SEED POTATOES, SUNDRIES 

of guarantested quality; satisfaction or cash returned. 

(Not less than 6 same name at doz. price or 50 same name at 100 price.) 


Roses. Fruit. 
Hardy Plants. 
Catalogue Free. 


Hyacinths. 

Top size Mother bulbs for Pot*, 
Ulxates, Exhibition, 
lesch, /? / Single bulb». 

13 sorts, O/ ■ 7a. each. 

Gertrude, brilliant Carolina red. 
(•rami M*itre, splenaid light blue. 
King of I he Yellows, prim oi*. 

King of the Belgians, ec irlet. 

) L» Victoire, o-an.e toarlet. 

J/Innocence, best pure wh te. 

L.dy Deroy, charming pin't. 

Mai is, magnitice .t dee j bhi). 
Moreno, delicate waxy pink. 

Rose it Mervei'le, delic ite rose. 
Queen of the Hluos, sky bine 
ftir Wui. Mansfield, iich violet. 

Hyacinths, 1st size. 

Same varittiei ax above. 

1 evh. AlC fing’.e bu b*, 
13 sorts, T'/O 5Jd. each. 

Hyacinths, 2nd s’ze. 

For Balding and Oa ting. 

2/6 J" I 5518/- 

fn sep.rate colour.* or mixed 
lied White. Deeu bln*. 

Itj«o. Mixed. Pale b.ue. 

Hyacinths (Miniature). 

Kocoiumeiuled for C uting 

2/-J£ | 5514/- 

In mixed shades on'y. 

Roman Hyacinths. 

The best early pure white. 

Top e.Z3, 5 6 doz. 40'- 100 

2nd „ 16 „ 35/- „ 

Xmas Narcissus. 

The Giant Papa* Whiio 

1/4 SI. I 5510/6 

Xmas Tulips. 

Ear’y Duo ran Thol, in separate 
colours: Yell .w. la'ge white, red, 
and gold. 

2/852. | 55 20/- 

Crocus. 

Extra fine, top sized bulbs. 


Onion Sets. 

BEST AILSA CRAIG TYPE. 
Price-lib, 1.8; 3 lbs , 4 6. 

Mushr’m Spawn. 

Beat quality, large bricks, 8J. 
each, 7.6 doz. 

Garden Boots. 

Wooden Soles, fe'.t lined sdes 
and uppers, damp proof. 8ave 
pounds in doctor’s bills and re¬ 
pairs. No lacing; f salens with 
strap and buckle. All ladies' and 
gents' sizes. 

X 7/- 
Bulb Fibre. 

Better thin toil for indoor culture 
of bulbs in bowls, vases, etc. Can 
bs used to advantage in place of 
water in hyacinth glasses. Con¬ 
tains all the food which bu'.bs 
require except water. Cle&u to 
use. No smelL 
Bushel, 4,6. Teck, 1 6. 


Postage 
6i. extra. 



Bedding Tulips. 


Spscial Offer! Best quality 
hul’s All quite hardy out¬ 
doors, splendid for cutting. 
CNra Hut., salmon pink. 
Caiedoni i, orange scxrlet. 
Cupido, rich carmine rose 
Golden Crown, yellow edged 
scarlet. 

Mac osp }ila,c rim son, most neli- 
cately perfumed like asweetP'S 
500 bulbs. 100 eac.i, 5 sorts, 40 - 

251 ., 5) . 22 6 

1)0 „ 20 . 9.6 


The 

Beesian Shallot. 

“ Something Special.” 

For several years Bees Ltd. have 
been experimenting with and 
selecting Shallots with the object 
of seeming a st'aia which will 
keep better than those commonly 
g>own, and give bumper crops into 
the bargain This object has now 
been attained.. The bu bs are 
pro ific growers; of superb and 
delicate flavour; and can be grown 
to a large size if desired for exhi¬ 
bition ; attractive in shape ; oeep 
within shoulder; lifting theut- 
se vis well out of the soil, so as to 
ensure thorough ripening. The 
colour is a beautiful goldea straw 
yellow. Test this va iety against 
the sort you usually grow. 
Price, 1 lb., 8d. | 7 lbs., 4/6. 

Giant Russian 
Red Shallots. 

Grows to Jib. and more in weight 
when grown for exhibition. Hand¬ 
somely coloured and of fine shape* 
Price-lib., 8iL ; 7lbs , 4,6. 

Ordinary Shallots. 

Price-1 lb , 6d.; 121bs,5/6. 


Single Tulips. 


" Belinda" selection of favourite 
early - flowering varieties for 
bedding or Pots. 

3 each, Q / 36 

12 sorts ©/“ bulbs. 

Doz 100. 

A'tus, scarlet .. ..2/3 16 - 

Chrysoli-ra, yellow .. 2/8 20 - 

Cottage Mai 1, pink .. 2 6 18 6 

Crimson King, crima ,n 2 6 18/6 

Diaart, veroi li in .. 2 6 18-6 

Dde Parma, ler a-cotta 2.8 20/- 

iioiden Prince, fine ..26 18 6 

Reizerskroou, gold .. 2/6 18.6 

Ici Heine, white .. 2 6 18 6 

P of Austria, orange .. 2/8 20,'- 

Proseroine, ro«e .. 4 6 34-'- 

UoseGHsde T/n, rose 2 6 18 6 

All shade* mixed 1/8 12/. 

Double Tulips — 
Murillo. 

Immense light salmon pink or 
blu»h flowars, like a huge rose. 

2 6 doz. 18 6 100. 

MIXED, ALL 8HADE3. 

2/- doz. 15/- 100. 

Cottage Tulips 

for Cutting, Borders, and Bedding. 


1/4 XI. | 55 9/- 

White Queen, large pure white. 
Heavenly Blue, lavender-blue 
P,.role King, r co dark purple. 
Striped llenuty, white and lilac. 
Golden Giant, bright golden jellow 
Mixed Shades, 8d. doz.; 5,. 100. 

Snowdrops. 

Eingle, top s ze, 10d doz. ; f - 100. 

„ 1st ,, 81. „ 5- „ 

Double, lop ,, 1/- ,, 7,- „ 

Blue Squills. 

The finest ScilU simrica, viv d 
lieutian blue, 4 in* hue, b’ooms 
with the snowdrop*. 

Ext a top size. 16 doz.; 10 6 100. 
First size bulbs. 1/- ,, 7,6 „ 

Glory of the Snow. 

This charming sky - blue fl iwer 
has been unprocurable* f >r stvirel 
yo xrs. 

Finest bulbs, lOi. doz ; 6 6 100. 

Spanish Iris. 

8trr>ng bnlos, 1/-doz. 7,6 100. 
12 each, A > “Daddy” 

5 S .rts. *■, O Collection. 
Ale.ande-, pile blue. 

Br.nze lleoutv. g>!d snd copper. 
Chry olora, golden yel.ow. 
Darling, deep blue. 

Snowball, pure white. 

Mixed, 8J. doz. 5 - 100. 

Corn Lilies. 

Elegant flowers Tor cutting 
Mixed co.ours, lOi. doz. 6 1- 100. 


Scotch Grown Seed Potatoes. 

IMMUNE 

VARIETIES. 





112 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

28 lbs. 

14 lbs. 


8. 

d. 

8 . d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

Arran Rose, earl}’, new. 

80 

0 

41 0 

21 

0 

11 0 

Arran Comrade, 2nd early, new 

95 

0 

48 0 

24 

6 

13 0 

Nithsdale, maincrop, new 

70 

0 

36 0 

18 

6 

9 6 

Edzell Blue, early . 

40 

0 

20 6 

10 

6 

6 6 

Witch Hill . 

60 

0 

30 0 

15 

6 

8 0 

Resistant Snowdrop, early 

60 

0 

30 0 

15 

6 

8 0 

Great Scot, 2nd early. 

23 

0 

12 0 

6 

6 

3 6 

King George ,, ,, 

23 

0 

12 0 

6 

6 

3 6 

The Ally „ . 

23 

0 

12 0 

6 

6 

3 6 

Golden Wondtr, maincrop 

26 

0 

13 6 

7 

6 

4 0 

i Kerr’s Pink, ,, 

40 

0 

20 6 

10 

6 

5 6 

Majestic, , , 

40 

0 

20 6 

10 

6 

5 6 

The Bishop, ,, 

50 

0 

25 6 

13 

0 

7 0 

The Lochar, ,, 

23 

0 

12 0 

6 

6 

3 6 

Tinwald Perfection ,, 

40 

0 

20 6 

10 

6 

5 6 

NON-IMMUNE VARIETIES 





11211)3 

56 lbs. 

28 lbs. 

14 lbs. 


8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

Midlothian early, early. 

40 

0 

20 6 

10 

6 

5 6 

Sharpe’s Express ,, 

36 

0 

18 6 

9 

6 

5 0 

Epicure ,, . 

28 

0 

14 6 

7 

6 

4 0 

Eclipse ,, . 

32 

0 

16 6 

8 

6 

4 6 

British Queen, 2nd early 

22 

0 

11 6 

6 

0 

3 3 

Arran Chief, maincrop. 

22 

0 

11 6 

6 

0 

3 3 

King Edward, ,, . 

23 

0 

12 0 

6 

6 

3 6 

Up-to-date, ,, . 

23 

0 

12 0 

6 

6 

3 6 

| Prices include cost of bigs, carriage extra as under 




f Goods Train. 

1 112 lbs. 51) lbs. 




112 

lbs. 56 lbs. 

28 lbs. 

14 lbs. ’ 

s. d. 8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. ) 

Up to 50 miles ... 1 3 1 

0 

2 

4 1 6 

1 

1 

0 11 

,, 100 „ ... 1 9 1 

2 

3 

6 2 2 

1 

2 

1 0 

,. „ 200 ,, ... 2 4 1 

7 

4 

9 2 8 

1 

4 

1 2 

Over 200 „ ... 3 2 2 

1 

6 

0 3 6 

1 

8 

1 3 



Doz. 

100 

Caledonia, orange 

1 6 

11'- 

Ges. Major, crimson .. 

1 8 

12 6 

Ges rosea, rose.. 

1/8 

12 6 

Golden Crown, yellow 

1 4 

10- 

Ingles Yellow .. 

22 

16- 

M icroapeiia. crimson.. 

1/4 

10'- 

P cotee, white 

1/8 

126 

Mixed, a nice blend .. 

1/4 

10- 


all named, 


> 60 bulos, 


Orders of 30/- Value (except seed potatoes) 
trill be sent carriage in one consign¬ 

ment. Orders of less value, id. in the 1 /- 
extra. Minimum 6 d. per parcel. 
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“ABC ol Bulb Culture," 3d. 

A complete guide to all methods of Culture. 
"A B C of Rose Culture," 3d. 

T ells you everything from A to Z. 
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Darwin Tulips 

for Cutting, Borders, and Bedding. 

Doz. 100. 

Carmine \ rich .. .. IS 12 6 

Clara Butt, pink — 

Top size 1 10 11- 

Firatsize .. 16 11/- 

Oupido, rose .. ..1/6 11/- I 

Dond<-rs, scar'd .. 1'8 12,6 

G etchen, rose .. ..21- 15 - 

Lxndode, rose .. ..16 11/- 1 

Lauren is, carmine .. 18 12 6 

Poortvliet. ruby 1'8 12/6 

Mr. Handers, scarlet .. 2 8 20.'- 

8ultan, b ooze.. 2 6 18'- 

T Jerrisou, violet .. 2- 15- 

White QueeD, Kulbs .. 2 6 18- 

,, First size 2/- 15/- 

Mixed Darwin Tulips.. 16 11/- 

Daffodilsand Narciss. 

“October” 8ele< tion. 10 Lest 
varieties named below, su table 
for indoors or outdo irs. 12 ext a 
strong bulbs oach, total 
I/O bulbs, JQ 0 6 each, 


5/6 


Doz. K0. 

Emperor .. Top size 2/- 15 - 

„ .. 1st s ! ze 1/6 10 6 

Empress Top mz« 21- 15/- 

Gold Spur .. Top size*//- 15- 
,, .. 1st size 16 10 6 

Princeps .. Top size 1,4 9 6 

,, .. 1st size 1'- 7 6 

Sir Watkin .. Top size 2 6 17 6 

„ Bt size 2/- 15- 

D’ble Phoenix 1st size 1>- 7,6 

Ormtos 1st size 12 V/- 

Pneasaots Eye 1st fize 8d. 5- 

Double White 1st size 8J. 5, - 

Bees’ Anemone 
“St. Brigid.” 

This re-x*Ierted strain h s ex¬ 
ception ily huge, mostly tern - 
double dowers 111 all t ril.iant and 
beautiful sh-de*. A strain of 
u iparalleled excellence. 
8trong bulb*, 1 8 doz. 126 100. 

Winter Aconite. 

A dainty buttercup yellow flower. 

si hx quaint green ruffle. 
Strong bulbs, 8d. doz. 4/- 100. 
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BEES. 

Avoidable Wastage in Bees 
and Honey. 

Ox September Gth in your columns I gave 
an instance in which bees and honey were 
being, as I contend, avoidably wasted 
through lack of instruction and advice be¬ 
ing given to the recipient of a strong 
swarm. I am now able to supplement that 
recorded fact, by a description of tlie 
identical stock of bees in the condition 
under which they were living when I saw 
them. The bottom or brood skep is one of 
large size <14} inches by 9 inches) with a 
“ ruskie ’’ or super-skep upon it. The bees 
were in unusually large numbers*, and were 
mo** healthy and vigorous, working well 
and industriously. In August, when I 
wrote, the “ ruskie ” was nearly full, and, 
with the Ling Heather coming on, tin* 
owner, it she followed my advice, would 
harvest a good crop almost at once and 
secure a second super-skcpful before the 
Heather w 
niak< 
d 

next 

of stocks which a little simple advice would 
cause. As things are at present this par¬ 
ticular beekeeper will just secure next 
year’s swarm and hive it into another skep. 
if she have one at hand, instead of either 
artificially swarming them or getting them 
inti) a box-hive, ready titled with founda¬ 
tion, thus obtaining for herself honey to 
an abundance several times greater than, 
as a skeppist. she can possibly have. The 
'prof eel loll, such as it was, was lamentably 
Insufficient |<> resist the driving mists and 
rain which Mull can product* during the 
winter and spring. The bees, obviously, 
cannot survive in as vigorous a stale as if 
they were properly housed. Their breeding 
lmiid be delayed, too. This all means less 
boos, and of a less robust constitution than 
they ought to be, with less honey as a 
natural eohseijiioneo. 

1 suggest Mull as a fertile ojiot fora few 
Lectures in beekeeping in the spring of 


COMESPOjlDEIlGI. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. f Clutterbuck. —Beauty of Kent.-_ Mrs 

Wood Of Taxodlunt dlstichum (Anon ).— j Leslie Williams.—1. probably Lane's 
The wood of this tree is useful for many | Prince Albeit; should like to see later* 2, 

purposes, particularly building work, furnc- j n ot recognised.- Mrs. Wamhtmrht^ 

ture, water tanks, troughs, etc. It is also j Apples: 1, Golden Reinette; 2, poor fruits 
one cf tho chief woods used for ventilators j of Carlisle Codlin. 
for railway carriages, etc. It withstands ; 
akernato wetting and drying well, and is 
durable under a variety of conditions. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
tree might-be planted, on wet ground in 
•the South of England for commercial pur¬ 
poses. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Tomatoes In Vinery (Tomato).— 
i ou may grow Tomatoes in the vinery from 
the tune the Vines are started in- the 
spring until the autumn, or until the Vine 
leaves begin to fall, but not so during the 
winter, because* the warmth required for 
the Tomatoes then would ruin the Vines, 


catalogues received. 

W. Wells axd Co., Merstliam, Surrey.— 
Ihscriptire Catalogue of Chrymnthv- 
mums and Perpetual-ftoirvring Vanui- 
Hons. 

Messrs. Ali.wood linos., Haywards 
Heath.— Carnations, 1919-1920. 


The help of the expert gardener.—The 

Waverley Book Company's “Gardening 
for Amateurs ” is a wonderful romjxuKliiun 

.. . gardeners’ knowledge. When we add 

as a result of their being denrived of'tiieir 1 t ' le complete set of gardening 

natural period of rest. If desirous ol ,>O0 ' ,ia * i* 1 number, beautifully bound 



keep the house at is (JO clegs, to (ib degs. ! man . v various books is enormous to-day. 
bv day and bo deg's, to 00 dogs, bv night? i the least of thi-s enterprising eom- 

--- ; -* * pa.ny’s “book bargains ” is their “ Gar- 

8H0RT REPLIES. dening for Amateurs.” Every reader 

i. ,r. “7777,, ,, . ,, | should send a postcard to tlie Waverley 

L : 7, »iRa Garden, j Company. Limited, Old Bailey, Lon- 



WAMB 8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— (7. 7/m//,._Cypnpe 
churn Spieeria nuni. 

Names of fruit.— Rev. n. n. nihhert.— 

1, Moiikland Pippin; 2, Toker’s lm-om- 
parable; 3, Miuier’s Dumpling; 4, Winter 
Golman ; 5, Lane’s Prolific; (j, not recog¬ 
nised.-.4. //. Maude. _1, Broad-eyed ■ Perpetual-flowering C-arnation-s has come 

Pippin ; 2, Tibbctt’s Pearinain ; 3, 4Ior- i to hand from Messrs. K. Luxfovd and Co., 
mead Pcarmain (failed to find red flesh) ; i Sheering Nurseries, Harlow. Essex. A 


ports an every depart 
of garden knowledge. It covers the whole 
ground of hortieultuie. Small holding:; 
and intensive gardening are treated, as 
we.ll as other up-to-date .systems for gar¬ 
den working on the latest lines. Tin* 
books may be sent back on the eighth day 
after they are re<eived if the inquirer de¬ 
cides they will not be useful. 

A catalogue of Chrysanthemums ami 
Perpetual-flowering C-amotions lias come 


io*m ,, | , V S 1,1 ,!! u ‘ Spring ol | (j t Bourn* C’apiauinont; 7, probably .Jersey fhdd Medal was awarded a few win*ks 

1.-9 I * \ some I of a \\ o*4 Scotland jGratioli; poor sample, and misshapen, back for a group of Chrysanthemums ex- 

Leo Association. I maintain that there j This last is a bit of a puzzle. The flavour ! bibited by this firm at the National 


ought not to l,<* found anywhere to-day j is“iuu?i? like tba/Vf Jei^y GnUiidi!'but 
lx i es kept as described. 1>. U. II. 1 fruit unlike it in appearance. In regard 

[ to the last-mentioned ju>in.t, it would pass j 


xorcs a s o RKPum. 

The progress of bee-keeping.— There is 
reason to Ixdieve that the Ime-keeplng in- 
dustry in this country is recovering, how¬ 
ever slowly, from the shock of Isle of 
AViglit disease, and that then* will be a 


for a J>ad.ly-sha,ped or jxmr specimen of 

Beurre Did.- 11 rock ha m .—Sm a M 1 nx>w u 

Pear is Brown Beurre; the other is, we 
think, Doyenne du Comiee, but bard to 
say with any certainty, as it was very 

much crushed.- L. M. It.— Apples: 1, 

Rib:-,ton Pippin; 2, Lord Burghlcv; 3, 


very considerable Increase in storks next . St urine r Pippin; 4, Beauty of Hants—a 
year. The basis of this belief is estate ' foj m of Blenheim Orange.- y. M. 


lislied on a comparison between the sugar 
registration figures for spring and autumn 
feeding. Tliesx* show ail increase of 9b per 
cent. AVliile it is well to rememlrer that 
many beekeepers register for the autumn 
ration and do not apply for food in spring, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
increase of both is substantial. The system 
of sending out nuclei, though it does not 
osea[ k* criticism, has undoubtedly worked 
well, and an extension of mielei-making 
and queen-rearing next year should go far. 
if the weather he favourable, to repopulate 
the stricken apiaries of England. 

Rose mildew and Gishurst Compound.— 

A Highly Commended Certificate lias just 
been awarded by the Royal Horticultural 
Society to Price’s Patent Candle Com¬ 
pany, Linn tod, for their horticultural re- 
qui'-ite. Gishurst Compound, which was 
found to ho entirely efficacious in the 
treatment of Rree mildew. This informa¬ 
tion should be of interest to horticulturists 
in general. 
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Pears: 1, Glou Moreenu ; 2, Winter Nelis ; i 

3, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4, Nouvelle j 

Fulvie.- J. N. lb.—Apples: 1. Lane’s 

Prince Albert; 2, Lady Henniker; 3, ‘ 

'Fewer of Glamis: 4, French Crab.- I 

K. If. —Apples: 1, Warner's King; 2. 
Lemon Pippin; 3, AA“iliter Hawtliornden! j 

--IF. M. —Apples: 1, Golden Spire; 2,1 

Mere de Menage; 3, Eeklinville; 4, King 

of tho Pippins.- O. /?.—Apples: 1, 

Brainlev’s; 2, Lord Derby; 3, Blenheim; 1 

4. Hollandburv.- A. F. />.—Apple j 

Rihst-nn ; 2. Norfolk Beau fin; 3, Wei- j 

ling ton ; 4, King of the Pippins.- .7 . M . 1 

—Apples: l, Annie Elizabeth: 2. Al- j 
friston ; 3, Tower of Glamis: 4, Cat si lead. 

- y. J. M. — Apples: 1. Cox’s Orange; ■ 

2. Ribston: 3, Lane’s Prince All>ert; 4, i 

Waltham Abbey Seed Liner.- Fisk .—The 

two yellow Pears arc different one from ' 
the other. One is Beurre Superfin, the 
other being Glmi Mcreeau. If you examine 

the eyes you will note the difference.—- 

J. L. S. —Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 2, j 
Bonn/* Bose; 3. Durondeau. Apple: 4. | 
Alfriston, a valuable late sort.- P. 


Chrysanthemum Society’s Show. 

LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S., 
MEETING ON NOV. 18, 1919. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Bamn Behroeder. Tho Doll, Kgham, for Lwlio-Cattleja 
Scbreeder® magnifies*. 

Award of Merit. 

Baron Schroedor,*for Cypripedium Dixmude. 

Medals 

Silver Flora — Mes*ra. J. and A. MrBe n, Co'k* 
h*i Sussex; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bufih Hill 
Park, Enfield. 

FLORAL OOMMITTBB. 

Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum Barb* r a Field, from Captain Maid win 
Drummond, Cndl&nd Park. Southampton; Carnation 
Walter Hemui. from Mr. Walter Hemue, llsnworth; 
Chrysanthemum Prinresa Mary, from MeaerR. W. WelU 
and Co.. Lid . Merrtham; ChryRanthemum Perry A. Doto, 
from Mr. A. B. Hudd, Farrnnta (lurdens, Birkley. 

Medals. m 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Mr H. J. .Tone*, T^owiaham, for 
grout! of Chrysanthemumi; Mtseis W. Wells and Co., for 
group of Chrysanthemums 

Silver Banksiax. — Messrs. May, for FeniR. eic ; 
Messrs. Luxford for Chrysanthemums ; Mes rs. Allwor.il 
Bros , Haywards Heath, for Carnations. 

Bronze Flora. Messrs. Stuart Low »nd Co., for Car¬ 
nal ions; Messrs. W. Cut hush and Son, liighgate, for Car¬ 
nations. 

Bronze Banksian,—M isses Pryoe and Fyfe, for Chrys¬ 
anthemums; Messrs. Barr and Sons, forNerines; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keaton, for shrubs, etc. 

FRUIT OOMMITTBB. 

Medals. 

Gold -Hon. Vicary Giblts, Aldenham Ifonso, K'strro 
(Gr., Mr. E. Beckett!, for collection of fiuit; Mctsrj. 
Sutton and Sons, Beading, for Potatoes. 

Silver Gilt Hot.u.— Mr. W. H. Page, llampton, for 
Apple Cox's Orange. 

Silver Gilt Knightian. — Mr. W. H. Whitelegge 
C uelrhurst, lor collection of fruit, 

Origiinial fro-rri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Founded mad for nearly forty years Edited by 

W. Robinson p Author of “The English Flower Qarden 
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Modern Bearded Irises. 


To the Editor of Gardening. 

S, Rf _Mr. Jenkins; in bis appreciative 
article on “Modern Hoarded Irises” 
(October -4th), in comparing the freedom of 
flowering and branching habit of the two 
varieties, E. II. Jenkins and Sweet 
Lavender, suggests that in both varieties 
the fan-like spread of their inflorescences 
and the low-down brnncliirfg habit are de¬ 
rived from Trojana. This is not so. E. II. 
Jenkins is, as he rightly states, a Trojana 
hybrid, but there is no Trojana at all in 
Sweet Lavender, its parentage being Mme. 
Chereau x Cordelia. There may sometimes 
be a doubt regarding the parentage of Iris 
seedlings unless precautions are taken to 
exclude any possibility of alien pollen 
when making the crosses, and such scienti¬ 
fic precision is impracticable for the plant 
breeder on account of the time it takes. 
Ilut in this case there can be no doubt, for 
I did not possess Trojana when the cross 
was first made, and I raised it again 
(practically identical) from the same cross 
three years later. 

The fact is, these desirable character¬ 
istics do not come from Trojana alone. 
In this case they come from Mme. Chereau. 
What Trojana does is to enhance them, 
owing to the extra length of its brancli- 
eteins and the wider angle at which they 
spread. The other very valuable charac¬ 
ter Trojana supplies is height. E. II. . 
Jenkins is nearly a foot taller than Sweet j 
Lavender. Otherwise I have found that 
Trojana needs to be used with discrimina- 
tion in Iris breeding, and Miss Sturtevant, 1 
the most successful raiser of Irises in 
America, confirms my experience. It gives | 
large flowers, but they are only too often 
unbalanced, top-heavy, and of unpleasing 
form. In a large proportion of the flowers 
the petals are rough and coarsely 
crumpled (possibly due to some incompati¬ 
bility in the crossing of large with smaller 
flowers). It is, therefore, all the more re¬ 
markable that a few* (about one in fifty) 
appear with exceptionally smooth and 
nearly flat i»etals. E. II. Jenkins, Mor- 
well, and Gules were the only three kept 
of all my earlier Trojana hybrids; they are 
notable for the smooth surface of their 
falls, and they were about the only ones 
that were so. Subsequent experience 
showed that in this case (as probably in all 
crossings) the right mate had to be found. 
Eventually, after many trials, and more 
by chance than bj/di6cewim o i>t| |j^ust 
confess, it W’as ! fouiid*.l fcnfl giyas lw_ per | 


cent, seedlings with large flowers < with 
very smooth and flat falls, several of 
which are considerable improvements on 
any existing Trojana hybrid. 

Norwcllham , Tavistock. A. J. Buss. 


flotes of the Week. 

Campanula fenestellata. —I am very fond 
of this little Campanula, with its open, 
starry, blue flowers, it being such a per¬ 
sistent bloomer and of such a neat habit. 
It is of the C. garganica type, and, beJng 
of very easy culture, is an ideal little 
plant for the amateur's rock garden. It 
is easily propagated from cuttings.— 
N. L. 

Eupatorium ageratoides. — I never 
realised till this year how valuable an 
autumn plant this is. I had a large group 
of it in flow’er all through October, and it 
was most valuable for cutting, though not 
particularly striking in the border. It is 
a very accommodating plant, but likes 
generous treatment and not too dry a i>osi- 
tion.—N. L. 

Scarcity of fruit trees. —The difficulty of 
procuring young fruit trees from nur¬ 
series passes belief. Whatever is ordered 
appears 1o he sold out, and when substi¬ 
tutes are named, one is informed they 
cannot be supplied in the size required 
or shape de<sired. Aforetime w T e were be¬ 
sought to send an order ; now it is all the 
other way— Croydon. 

Root-pruning. —The notes by “ W. R.” 
on this subject are likely to give rise to n 
good deal of discussion among gardeners, 
and it is to be hoped the Editor will hear 
from a good many of our leading fruit 
growers, giving their views on the sub¬ 
ject. Root-pruning may he overdone, but 
I am doubtful if this widespread practice 
is wholly without beneficial results.— 
Croydon. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society's 
Show.— Visitors to the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show had a grievance against 
the organisers for failing to notify the 
public of the early hour of closing. It was 
disappointing to late-comers to see the 
flowers packed away a few r minutes after 
they had paid 2s. fid. for admission,. Still 
more for those who failed to obtain ad¬ 
mission at all. Another three hours would 
have given pleasure to hundreds.— 
Croydon. 

[This show was held in connection with 
one of the R.II.S. fortnightly meetings, 
which at this season are always closed at 
5 o’clock.— Ed.] 

The common Heather (Galluna vul¬ 
garis).—I have several plants of this in 
my London garden, and the flowering 
season lasts for several months. This 
year they began in July, and now, in the 


middle of November, there are several 
sprays in bloom on one or tw’o of the 
plants, as fresh as if it were only August. 
Most of the plants finished flowering 
weeks ago, but these late sprays are very 
welcome when the garden is getting bare 
of flow’ers.—W. J. O. 

Grapes without artificial heat.— In these 
days of dear coal, when the utmost 
economy is called fbr in the garden, 
readers may he interested to know’ that, 
here in East Surrey, we have this year 
ripened and finished in good style a fine 
crop of Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria, Lady Dow’ne's, and Black Alicante 
Grapes in cold lean-to houses built on a 
wall facing full south.— Croydon. 

Mossy Saxifrage Wenlock Best of All.— 
This is a most satisfactory variety both be¬ 
cause it is dwarf and, therefore, does not 
flop abopt. when in flower as some varie¬ 
ties such as Lady Deane do, and because 
its colour does not noticeably deteriorate 
with ago as that of some of the more 
highly-coloured forms does, a circumstance 
which gives them a distinctly dowdy ap¬ 
pearance before they have finished flow’er- 
ing.—N. L. 

Apple Court Pendu Plat.— It has always 
seemed a strange thing to me that the 
beautiful dessert Apple Court Pendu Plat 
is not more generally grow'ii. It does w T ell 
on heavy soil, and is an annual hearer, 
compact and prolific, succeeding well both 
as standard and bush, and, with its w’ealtli 
of rosy-checked Apples, is a sight to be¬ 
hold. The fruit ripens from December to 
March and keeps w’eil until late spring. 
Anyone in doubt as to wliat Apple to plant 
now.should give it a trial.— (Mrs.) Helen 
E. Caulfield, Central Avenue, Stanford- 
le-Hope, Essex. 

Leycesteria formosa.— A recent note con¬ 
cerning Lcycesteria formosa reminds me 
that in some districts it is, in its early 
stages, rather capricious. When once 
established, however, it soon makes pro¬ 
gress, and is hardly so frequently met with 
as it would appear to deserve. In Mr. 
Robert Shennan's garden, at Balig, a few 
miles from here, L. formosa flourishes in 
a remarkable way. The situation is quite 
exposed, aud the garden lies high, yet L. 
formosa grows very strongly and flow r ers 
and fruits freely. At Balig, quite recently. 
Miss Shennan informed me that in favour¬ 
able seasons seedlings abound. This has 
not, perhaps, been so apparent during the 
past two years, but when conditions are 
suitable, seedlings are so numerous that 
they have to lie destroyed. Pheasants are 
fond of the berries.—W. McG., Balrnac. 

Rose Mme. Isaac Perriere.—I gathered 
some magnificent flowers from this grand 
Rose to-day (November 11th). Those who 
are looking for Roses which produce 
flow’ers from June until sharp frosts stop 
them should include the above. It is a 
vigorous grower, producing huge, globular, 
rosy-carmine flow’ers of delicious fragrance, 
very hardy, and suitable for any method 
of training, bq'ift pei^jla, pegging dow’n, 

or ,ar t&'f^lLt , 15r\ft^li?W Pave8 
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turn a bronzy colour in autumn. If planted! 
in fair numbers the profusion of flowers it 
produces will fill the air with their 
fragrance.—M., Sussex. 

Mors new Apples. —I am vexed to see 
Gardening giving prominence to new 
Apples as if we had not enough really 
grand Apples. Some of these new and old 
Apples, like the Blenheim, Hollandbury, 
and Roundwa y, a re not rea 1 ly good. Wha t 
we want is to grow first-rate kinds known 
to be so already, instead of pottering about 
with museum kinds. Many so-called 
specialists do not seem to know what a 
good Apple is, or they would not praise a 
poor fruit, as is often done.— Planter, 
S usser. 

Autumn tints.—I suppose the autumn 
colours everywhere an* brighter than 
ever. They are always wonderful 
in these valleys, but I never before 
saw them so bright, notably Flura- 
Kago Lnrpontjp—just the colour of a 
Tojrper Beech. It grows.on the face of a 
rock, scarcely any soil. Another sjeci- 
tnen not: twenty yards distant, planted in 
a few inches of soil, has scarcely any 
colour. There were 12 (legs, of frost here 
on Monday, November 101 h. I have 
never known such a low temperature I 
hen* so early In the season during thirty I 
years. An inch of snow fell last night j 
(November 12th). but I hope it will thaw 
during the day. warm sun and wind (what 
little there Is) from the south.—E. 
Gharles Buxton, Coed Dene, ltcttirs-y - 
Coed. 

Anpmone fulgms.—It is not too late to 
plant a few conns of this lovely Wind¬ 
flower, and few spring flowers are more 
beautiful. It likes an open, rather light 
soil, and seems to appreciate a little okl 
mortar mixed with it, this having the 
effect of keeping the soil warmer and 
drier, I think. Except wliere it can be 
grow*n in a sheltered position it is, per¬ 
haps, as well to lift the eorms before they 
commence their new growth in early 
autumn and dry them thoroughly for a 
month or two, otherwise the autumn 
growth is liable to get cut off by severe 
frosts. It is a plant worth taking trouble 
over, as it is easier to grow than many 
people think, but each one needs to try 
it under different conditions in bis own 
garden to find, by experience, what suits 
it best. Like many other plants, it does 
not do to dogmatise about what is the best 
treatment for it.—N. L. 

Iris oehroleuoa.— The mistake is often 
made of thinking that a plant which likes 
cool or moist conditions at the roots will 
do well in partial shade, and no doubt this 
is the case with many things, but not with 
•the subject of this note. Almost all Irises 
love tile sun, and tills one is no exception: 
in fact, my experience goe 9 to show that 
it is useless to expect it to flower at all 
satisfactorily unless it is planted in full 
sun. At the same time, it must not be dry 
at the root 9 , and a liberal allowance of 
old cow-dung mixed with the soil will do 
much to retain the necessary moisture. 
Careful and constant hoeing, too, is invalu¬ 
able in the case of this Iris wlien growm in 
the border, as it is with Iris Kiempferi and 
I. slbirica. I. oehroleuoa is such a fine 
thing wlien well grown that it is worth 
taking a little trouble with. I have seen 
it flowering very w*ell in the heavy clay 
soil of a London garden.—W. J. O. 

The Ceanothus in South-West Scotland. 

—It is impossible to give any definite data 
regarding these handsome shrubs in the 
South-West; of Scotland. Certain species 
and some varieties do much better than 
others, and Ln some places a considerable 
number of these plants stands our winters 
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exceedingly well. I know of two or three 
plants of C. americanus which have stood 
for many years. C. azureus and some of Its 
varieties or hybrids will Ire found hardy 
in a number of gardens. A very large 
plant of C. azureus grew for years on the 
wall of the old tow r er of Comlongan 
CastIi\ In Dumfriesshire, and covered a 
considerable space. It suffered greatly 
about three years ago, but lias recovered 
almost all its vigour again. Gloire do 
Versailles Is quite a success in several 
oilier gardens. A considerable number of 
tin* newer (’(‘a not hi lias bt*on grown in the 
garden of the Marquis of Ailsmat Culzean, 
in Ayrshire.—S. Arnott. 

Abelia cliinensis in the greenhouse.— 

Although in some districts this fine shrub 
Is hardy, I have not found it so here. At 
St . Mary’s Isle, a-few* miles tnwnv, a plant 
of A. cliinensis is planted on tlie gable of 
the-stove, and in this ]>osition it Imo come 
through a good many winters of varying 
severity. I have not noticed, how’evot*. 
that it is much larger than it was when 1 
first knew it. I find it a very useful plant 
for the cool greenhouse, small plants in 
5-inch ixits attracting attention, the rosy- 
pink umbels at the joint of each shoot 
making a fine contrast with the shiny 
green foliage. Even after the Ixlls drop 
the seimls remain attractive for quite a 
considerable time. While housing Chrys¬ 
anthemums, now* over a month ago. a 
planted-out j>ieee of A. cliinensis. being 
rather obtrusive. w*as cut back pretty 
severely. The shoots, some of them 2 feet 
long, w’ore taken into the house and pul 
into a large vase. They have remained in 
excellent condition, without, dropping a 
leaf, since that time, and look like lasting 
for some time yet.—W. McG., Jtatmar. 

Cotoneaster congesta.— This lino been 
grown here for more than twenty years 
absolutely prostrate, coverihg the surface 
of rocks like Thyme. About fifteen years 
ago 1 took three rooted branches and 
planted them in the crevices of great, 
natural rocks. Two of these at once 
altered their mode of growth and became 
upright bushes. One of them is over f> feet 
high and more across. There have never 
been any flowers on two of these bushes. 
They have never attempted to creep on the 
rocks in wliieh they grow. Some time in 
October last I was. as usual, wondering 
what had happened. Suddenly I saw* thar 
a growth had fastened itself ton rock and 
was creeping over it. Tin* foliage of this 
is quite different from that of its parent. 
Sir F. Moore told me that the foliage of 
the upright-growing specimen was botani- 
enlly not the same as that of the parent. 
A third offset was planted on the top of 
a great, natural, smooth rook wall like 
the wall of a house. It has covered many 
yards just like Thyme. This flowered 
freely for the first time during the autumn, 
but no berries.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Bettws-rj-Coed. 

Heuoheras from toed.— Some jteople find 
seeds of these slow to germinate when 
sown in opring, and no doubt, like so many 
other seeds, they do best when sown as 
soon as run 1 . It is very interesting to rear 
these pretty plants from seed, as, if the 
seed is from some hybrid form, there will 
l>e a good deal of variety from tlie re¬ 
sultant plants. Noticing that a 'spike of 
one of the H. mierantha varieties was 
carrying a lot of rijK* seed two or three 
yen re ago, I collected it and sowed it 
straight away in a box, wliere it came up 
as thick as Cress. I pricked out several 
dozen of the seedlings, which grew away 
fast, and soon had a fine lot of strong 
plants which flowered with the greatest 
freedom, the blooms varying in colour 


from nearly white to deep pink. The effect 
of a great number of sprays in blossom at 
the same time w*as most beautiful, and as 
they lasted in beauty for a long time they 
w*ere very useful for cutting. 1 think 
young plants bloom with much greater 
freedom than older plants, although the 
II. mierantha forme are usually fairly free- 
flow*ering. Heuchera brizoides is a very 
good variety, the marbled foliage adding 
| to the charm of the plant. This often 
| flowers well on into November.—N. L. 

! Epllotoium angustifolium.—I have al- 
| ways held much the same opinion as that 
j expressed by “ S. A.,” in l.h$» issue of 
November 15, concerning Epilohium nn- 
| gustifolium. In woodbind parts its value 
I is undeniable, and, in moderation, it is not 
; ineffective in the bonier. There is in 
| these gardens a very representative lot of 
j herbaceous plants of the bolder varieties, 
j and among these E. angustifolium, kej»t 
j in bounds, certainly justifies its place. 
The rijtening foliage and stems in late 
j autumn arc rather ornamental, and in one 
jtfirl ieular Ixmler a variation of the usual 
I treatment results in an interesting way. 
j This is to allow the clump to attain al- 
: most to its full stature, and then to cut 
j the shoots over at the ground level. Such 
; treatment results in a secondary growth, 
j which rnrel.v exceeds 2 feet in height, and 
! which blooms profusely in late September. 

■ I have been unfortunate with the white 
j form, never, as yet, having been able to 
| establish it. This tform is well grown by 
Mr. W. M. Ritchie, of Somerville Bank. 
Broughty Ferry, through wliose kindness 
: I am again enabled to plant It. Tills 
I variety appears to be less rampant than 
I the type. Nevertheless, it. must be rnl- 
t milled candidly that E. aligustifolium is 
| very far from being one of our best liardy 
limits.— W. McG., Bahnae , Kirkcutl - 

bright. 

Plants In flower In November.— I do not 

remember ever before having eeen the gar¬ 
den untouched by frost lu the eecond week 
in November, and think, perhaps, the en¬ 
closed list of plants in bloom may be of 
interest to your readers. I have only in¬ 
cluded the names of plants on which I 
found perfect blossoms. I have gathered 
armfuls for house decoration, and the 
general effect out of doors was one of quite 
early autumn luxuriance and colour— 
rattier curious with a background, of 
almost leafless trees. Some sharp hail¬ 
storms recently put an end to the display. 
I also enjoyed a dish of Globe Artichokes 
on November 9th and a small one of Green 
Fens on the 10 th. , 


Mentha, ftp. 

, Yellow Calceolaria. 

| Geraniums. 

, Sweet Peas. 

| Carnations 
Anemone japonica. 
j Nasturtiums. 

Eryngium. 

I deduma. 

! Tritoma. 

| Astrantia. 

I Perennial Sunflowers. 

] Annual Sunflowers. 

Violas, several varieties. 
Pansy. 

Michaelmas Daisy. 

Saxifrage Buraertana. 
MarigoUl. 

Marigold, wild Italian. 
Gypeophila re pens rosea. 
Oentaurea. 

Meconopsis cambrica. 

Poppy, 3 varieties. 

Alyssum, white and yellow. 
Hypericum, sp* 

Jaaione. 

Oranesbill, 3 varieties. 
Galega. 

Colchicum. 

Auhrietias. 

Geum. 

Forget-me-not. 

Violets. 

Penis lemon. 

Wallflower. 

Heaths. 2 varieties. 
Mignonette. 

Fumitory, Yellow. 


Chmanthemami. 

Alpine HalroelL 
Scabious. 

Campanula, 2 varieties. 
Lavender. 

Scented Geranium, 2 vara. 
Pbyaalis. 

Anchusa, Dropmore variety. 
Rocket. 

Pyrethrum, 3 varieties. 
Foxglove. 

Rampion. 

Borage. 

Chives. 

Thyme, 2 varieties. 
Jasminum nudiflorum. 
Choiaya. 

Burnet. 

Strawberry. 

Carduus benedlctus. 

Vinca, major and media. 
Leycesteria. 

Toadflax, purple. 

Primrose. 

Snapdragon. 

Fuchsia Rlocationi. 
Laurostlnua. 

Spiraea, sp. 

Arabia, double. 

Dahlias. 

Rudbeckia. 

Veronica, herbaceous, 

2 varieties. 

Escallonia. 

Salvia, blue. 

Rose Wichuralana. and many 
H.Pfi and H.T.S 
Coronilla varia. 


R. Bickersteth. 

CoUingham House, E. Tories. 
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CHRYSflflTHEIBDliS. 


Chrysanthemum (Incurved) Percy A. Dove. 


This handsome incurved variety, when 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on November 
18th by Mr. A. B. Hudd. Farrnnts, Bickley, 
well-known as a very successful prower of 
this section, was unanimously given an 
Award of Merit. Such varieties as this 
are welcome, seeing that but few additions 


taining as much light as possible. As that 
position is the coldest in the room the 
plants always should, in the event of severe 
frost, be removed therefrom. If stood on 
the floor in a close group and covered with 
a few newsjiai>ers they will l>e compara¬ 
tively safe. Should tin* hard frost con¬ 
tinue they ntay remain for some days 



Incurved Chrysanthemum P. A. Dove. 


are made nowadays to the incurved sec¬ 
tion. As may be seen by our illustration, 
the variety is full and of true though some¬ 
what loose, incurved form, the colour a 
cream-white. It will no doubt become a 
popular exhibition sort. 


flOOlfl AflD WINDOW. 


Plants in the Dwelling-house in 
Winter. 

Plants in the dwelling-house often suffer 
during the winter far more than they 
would do if a few simple facts were borne 
in mind. They iuKT'gene rally it>eaking, 
etoott i rn I t be €Jl J0f ob- 


’ covered up without Injury. It is generally 
recognised that the burning of gas in a 
room is decidedly injurious to plant life, 
hence if the health of the plants is taken 
j into consideration it should not be burnt 
more than is absolutely necessary. Still, 
with careful attention to other matters 
j suitable plants may often be kept in good 
health, provided the gas is used only for 
lighting purposes. 

Another cause of trouble, and a very fre- 
' quent one, is injudicious watering. When 
plants are kept in jardinieres or saucers 
water is often allowed to stand therein 
until the soil becomes quite sour. This, 
consequently, leads to the roots decaying, 
the plant, as a matter of course, suffering 
in health. After watering, the super¬ 
abundant moisture that has drained into 


the saucers should be poured away. A 
better plan, however, wiien it can be 
carried out, is to take the plants to a sink, 
give each one that requires it a good water¬ 
ing, and allow them all to drain. After 
that they may be removed to their proper 
quarters. In summer this watering can 
be done in a shaded spot out of doorS. A 
practice that should be studiously avoided 
with any plant is to frequently give little 
drops of water, just sufficient to carry oil 
for a time. This is often answerable for 
many unhealthy plants in the dwelling- 
house. The practice should be not to water 
a plant until it is necessary, and then give 
sufficient to thoroughly moisten the soil. 
A frequent question put to one is, how 
often should I water my plants? This is, 
of course, impossible to answer, for so' 
much depends ui>on the place in which the 
plant is stood, and on the weather, 9ize of 
the pot, condition of the roots, and other 
particulars. Many of the fair sex attach 
great importance to giving their plants a 
dose of weak tea, which is really of no 
advantage, save as a means of supplying 
moisture. During very severe weather the 
roots should be kept decidedly drier than 
they are at normal times, but, of course, 
they must not be altogether parched up. 

The removal of dust, which is sure to 
accumulate on the leaves, is also an im¬ 
portant matter. Subjects with firm, 
smooth leaves, such as Aralia Sieboldi, 
Aspidistra, India-rubber riant, and others 
of that class, are easily kept clean by 
sponging o^r with some lukewarm water. 
In cold weather the dust is, however, best 
removed with a dry duster. Ferns, how¬ 
ever, owing to the divided foliage of most 
of them, are, of course, more difficult to 
free from dust. Some of them can be care¬ 
fully sponged, but, when this is impossible, 
advantage may be taken of a very mild 
day 1o take them out of doors and cleanse 
by means of a syringe or rose of a water- 
can. Even in that case the water should 
be very slightly warmed. It is sometimes 
necessary to give room-plants an occa¬ 
sional stimulant during the grow ing season. 
This should, however*- not be done during 
the winter, when the plants are in a state 
of comparative rest. 

While the above remarks as to watering 
will apply to plants in general, those of a 
succulent nature, such as Cacti of different 
kinds. Aloes, and similar subjects, will re¬ 
quire much less. 

A great number of different fine-foliaged 
plants may be grown in the dwelling-house, 
some of the best being Aralia Sieboldi 
(whose lobed, shining green leaves stand 
draughts well),' Araucaria excelsa (Nor¬ 
folk Island Pine), Aspidistra lurida (the 
well-known Parlour Palm and a universal 
favourite), Eurya latifolia variegata (an 
evergreen shrub w T hose leaves are varie¬ 
gated with pink and white), Ficus elastica 
(India-rubber Plant), Grevillea robusta 
(with pretty Fern-like leaves), Myrtle, 
Oifiiiopogon spientum variegatum (Grass¬ 
like, firm, leathery leaves), Tradescantia 
zebrina (a creeping plant wdth silvery- 
green leaves), and Gordyllne australis 
(with handsome strap-shaped leaves). Of 
Palms the most generally grown nre 
Chama»rops liumilis, Cocos Weddelliana, 
Corypha australis, Kentia Belmoreana, 
Kentia Forsteriana, Latnnia borbonica, 
Phcpnix canarienois, and Rhapis flabelli- 
forniis. Of Ferns some of the hardy ever¬ 
green kinds, such as Polypodium vulgare 
and Scolopendrium vulgare, represented by 
several varieties, are well suited, and also 
the more vigorous greenhouse kinds; for 
instance, Adiantum decorum, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Cyrtomium falcatum, Davallja 
canariensis, Onychium japonieum, Os- 
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in tbc reverse direction. Perform the 
shortening back in February.] 

Fan-trained Plum-trees.— Ilow should I 
treat these, of which I have just planted 
several on a wall?—S camp. 

[Fan-trained Plums.should be shortened 
back to one-third or one-half, according to 
the strength and riiieness of wood. To en¬ 
sure symmetrically-shaped trees it is some¬ 
times necessary to shorten one shoot more 
than another, as it is seldom they are all 
of the same length. This detail should 
have due consideration before commencing 
o]>erations. When training the trees lay 
out the lowermost shoots or growths oil 
either side at right angles to the stem.] 


FRUIT. 


Second-rate Apples. 


In eonneclion with the recent notes as to 
the merits of Alllngton Pippin, it lb pro¬ 
bable that the suggestion as to its varying j 


on different soils is correct. It is a sort | 
that might be recommended for inclusion ! 
when planting on a large scale, as it is of j 
a brisk, agreeable flavour, and a constant 
cropjier. When asked to pronounce as to 
the quality of a fruit, one’s thoughts turn 
to sorts like Ribston, Pox’s Orange, and i 
Cornish Gilliflowcr, and from tills stand¬ 
point it is decidedly second-rate, for, apart ; 
from Its Inferiority to the throe first-class i 
varieties above named, it ranks below j 
d’Arcy Spice, Margil, and St. Edmund j 
Pippin. One good point* about many of 
these second-rate Apples, besides their ac¬ 
ceptability for occasional dessert purposes, 
is the fact that, as a rule, they are good 
and consistent croppers, and often help to 
fill the fruit-room when other sorts fail. 
Varieties that occur to one In this oonnec- ; 
lion besides Allington, are ‘Adam's and | 
Mabliot’s Pearmains, Reinette du Canada, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, and Cockle Pippin. The 1 
Pearmains, however, vary greatly on dif¬ 
ferent soils, especially Adam’s, which hi I 
some instances will be found a dry. In¬ 
sipid fruit. I think Ivamb Abbey and Alab- 
Ixrt’s are the l>est of the Pearmains, and at 
their best not far removed from first- I 
class. Of one of the Apples mentioned ; 
above as to be ranked among the second- 
rates, Reinette du Canada is noticeable. 
Fruit from some districts has wliat might 
lie best described as a slight muskiness, 
not altogether disagreeable, hut still ] 
rather objectionable to some palates. One 
of the Apples I think worth including in 
any collection, whether large or small, is 
Lady Hamilton, a large, handsome fruit, 
tender and juicy in flesh, with a very plea¬ 
sant flavour. It has also the merit of 
being a heavy and consistent cropper, 
whether as a standard, bush, or pyramid. 
It may, however, he noted that all the 
above are only admissible for dessert 
when, owing to shortage of crop, failure of 
trees through canker, or some other cause, 
the very best kinds are not available. 1 
remember a garden that supplied nothing 
but Ribston for dessert for four months of 
the year, hut there were several espaliers 
of this particular variety in this garden, 
fl feet high and over 00 feet in length, be¬ 
sides some rare old standard trees. All 
were well cared for, and there was no sus¬ 
picion of canker, and with the number 


and quality of the trees grown, there were 
few seasons when there was not a fair 
crop. The Canadian Ribbons that come 
to us from overseas are often really very 
good, but not up to the standard of the 
best home-grown fruit. Some Aisles con¬ 


tinue to he grown kprcelv for their ap 


appear- 

mueh 


below second-rate, notably Worcester * 
Pear main, King of the Pippins, and the | 
above-mentioned Adam’s Pearmnin. 

Hard trick. E. It. S. 

i__ 

Bud Protection. 

With the *q»Hl of cold weather coming on i 
us severely for November, and threatening J 
to last some time, it would he well to cau¬ 
tion growers to keep a sliarp look-out for 
their fruit-buds alike on the small fruits 
and on the bushes and pyramids of Plums 
and Damsons. Standard trees of the two 
latter being too big for protective mea¬ 
sures in the/way ol' netting or to be satis¬ 
factorily dressed over have to take their 
chance. It is at times like this, quite as 
much as in the fruit season, that one 
realises the value of cordons, either on 
walls or trained to wires in the oj>en, be¬ 
cause they can be protected so easily and 
expeditiously. At the first sign of trouble 
the nets can l>c thrown over. Preventive 
measures In the way of syringing and dust¬ 
ing over where trees are excised check the 
attack for the time, hut must he re¬ 
newed several t imes through the season to 
l>e thoroughly effective. Where a N.W. 
border backed by a wall can be utilised, it ! 
is a good plan to devote all such space to 
a collection of small fruits. Raspberries 
and late Strawberries may be included 
with the Currants and Gooselierries. Some 
uprights and cross pieces of the required 
height can ho erected at front and ends 
and nets thrown over all from the wall 
during the bud and fruit seasons. This, to 
my thinking, is decidedly better than per¬ 
manent enclosures overhead with gal¬ 
vanised netting, as there are times when 
certain forms of bird life may he welcome 
about the treeo. Galvanised netting may 
be used along the front and ends if the 
operation* is not considered too expensive. 
Where trees are quite in the open and net¬ 
ting is not available, I have found it ad¬ 
visable to spray with a solution of soft 
soap and paraffin or Quassia extract before 
dusting. The lime and soot mixture will 
hang lietter and longer, and the buds are 
rendered distasteful to the birds. 

Hardwick. E R. S. 

notes' AVI) REPLIES. 

Cordon Apple and Pear trees.— I have 
planted a dozen of these during the pre¬ 
sent month, and should like you to tell me 
if I must cut them back at all, now or in 
the spring, or should I leave them just as 
they are?—S camp. 

[Shorten cordon Apple and Pear trees to 
a point where the wood is well rii>ened and 
to a bud either on the right or left side of 
stem, avoiding such as face outwards or 


Pear scab. — I should be very much 
obliged if you could let me know whether 
there is anything one can do t^) an old 
Pear-tree where Pears every year are 
covered with black spots, and which, in¬ 
stead of ripening,' go off as samples en¬ 
closed. X small percentage of fruit 
matures, and these few Pears are large, 
russet in colour, very juicy, and of de¬ 
licious flavour. I shall be very grateful 
if you can give me any advice.—J. E. M. 
Reach. 

[The Pear is attacked by the Pear scab 
(Fusieladium pirlnum). The best thing to 
do to check this trouble Is to spray the 
tree just l>efore the buds burst, and again 
after the petals drop, with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. In damp seasons or situations a 
third spraying is desirable about the 
middle of June ] 

Treatment of Black Hamburgh Grape 

Vine.— Last winter I planted the above 
outside a cold greenhouse, taking rod in¬ 
side. It has grown fairly well, but I am 
afraid, judging by what I have read In 
Gardening, that I planted too deeply, for 
I put the root 9 inches or 10 inches below 
the surface. Would you advise me to re¬ 
plant it now, bringing the roots nearer the 
su rfa ce ?—Sc am p. 

[We should first ascertain, by carefully 
removing the soil, what progress the Vine 
has made in the way of forming new roots 
and if any have been sent out from the 
burled portion of the stem. If this ex¬ 
amination results In a satisfactory shite 
of affairs being disclosed we advise you 
not to lift, otherwise do so and let the top¬ 
most roots lie not more than 4 inches to 
5 inches from the surface when you re¬ 
plant. In this case you would do well to 
shorten the cane back to within 2 feet of 
the wall-plate, and let it break and make 
a new and mgre vigorous roil next season. 
In the event of lifting and replanting being 
unnecessary we still counsel the shorten¬ 
ing of the cane or rod, leaving it about 
4 feet in length, i.e., measuring from the 
gutter-plate up the trellis.] 

Pear Durondeau.— This Pear ripens Just 
at a time when such fine sorts as Doyenne 
du Comice and Marie Louise are available, 
but Durondeau is of quite good flavour, 
and, for those who have to send fruit by 
rail or ]>ost, it is a better traveller than 
either of these. It is, moreover, a Pear 
which makes its presence felt on the ex¬ 
hibition bench—it is of large size, hand¬ 
some, and highly coloured. In appearance 
Durondeau is not unlike Beurre Clairgeaii; 
indeed, inexperienced growers might 
readily mistake it for that (as I think) 
useless variety.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Pear Le Lectier.— Although a first-rate 
late Pear when grown on a wall, this has 
been found most unsatisfactory both as a 
standard and a pyramid, for whereas the 
latter did well and produced some very 
fine fruit while In a small state, the 
pyramid, like the standard, became so 
badly afflicted with canker and other ail¬ 
ments that the whole lot is being destroyed. 
—B. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris). 

We are so fond of singing the praises of one being when the racemes of yellow 
exotic shrubs that we are apt to overlook flowers are at their best, during late spring 
certain native plants which, in their way, ' or early summer, and the second, autumn. 


cause it may be obtained for a few pence 
we rarely find well-devejopcd bushes in 
private gardens. When mature, a bush 
may be 10 feet or 12 feet high, and as far 
through, and every branch laden with 
fruit. In addition to being worthy of a 
place in the shrubbery, it is a desirable 
plant for the wild garden, and is excellent 
for planting in groups about the park or 
for using about the outskirts of planta- 




are quite ns beautiful, and in some cases 
even more so, than their foreign relatives. 
In the common Barberry, fruiting shoots' 
of which are figured, w'e have a case in | 
point, for there are periods duiing the 
year plica it cqmnw ndsf ci. Otlion, 


when the branches are laden with bright 
scarlet fruits. At the latter period there 
are few more effective plants, and were it 
a rare exotic, people w'ould go into rap¬ 
tures over it and willingly pay their half¬ 
guineas for quite small examples; yet, be- 


tions. The berries have also an economic 
value, for they may be used for making 
jelly. As a matter of fact, the fruits of 
several kinds of Barberry are used for 
cooking in the-iv .rpsp^Lye. countries.. 
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The Silver 

Until the beginning of the present century 
the botanists who visited the high Ai>- 
palnehinn Mountains appear to have taken 
it for granted that the Halesia which 
grows at altitudes above 2,500 feet was the 
same as the bushy tree of the foothills and 
upland valleys of the Piedmont region and j 
southward. This idea having been gener¬ 
ally accepted, and as the lowland plant 
had for more than a century been common 
in gardens, no attempt was made to culti¬ 
vate the mountain tree, and the gardens of 
the United States and Europe have been 
deprived of one of the handsomest trees 
of the North American forests. The low¬ 
land plant, Halesia Carolina, is usually 
shrubby in habit with numerous stout 
stems wide-spreading from a short stem, 
and covered with nearly smooth or slightly 
scaly bark. The'tree of the high moun¬ 
tains is often HO feet or 00 feet high with 
a straight trunk sometimes 3 feet or 3| feet 
in diameter, often free of brandies for 
50 feet or 00 feet from the ground and 
covered with hark separating into great 
plate-llke scales like those of a scaly-barked 
Hickory or a Swamp Uottonwood. The 
flowers are about onC-third larger and the 
fruit is twice as large as the flowers and 
fruits of the lowland tree. 

The habit of the plant and the large 
flowers and fruits are reproduced in the 
seedlings, which, when the seeds germi¬ 
nate, begin to grow as trees with a single 
stem. The seedlings show no variation in 
habit, and the young trees grow with a 
single straight stem with short branches 
which form a narrow, symmetrical, pyra¬ 
midal head. The trees often begin to 
flower and to produce fertile seeds before 
they are 10 feet high. The mountain 
Halesia has been described as a variety 
(vnr. monticola) of H. Carolina, but it will 
probably be, when better known, con¬ 
sidered a species. 

This tree was introduced, into cultiva¬ 
tion by Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, who for 
many years has maintained in western 
North Carolina a nursery of Appalachian 
plants. By him it was sent to the Park 
Department of Rochester about twenty- 
five years ago, and in 1007 it came from 
Rochester to the Arboretum. This moun¬ 
tain tree has proved to be perfectly hardy 
in the Alboretum, where it is growing 
rapidly and where it has now flowered and 
produced fruit since 1013. It is a tree 
which seems destined to play an important 
part, in the decoration of American parks, 
and which may prove useful for street 
and roadside planting .—Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin. 

Eucalypti at Sheffield Park. 

In any garden where these find favour, 
and where, by reason of suitable environ¬ 
ment, sheltering tree or shrub life, they 
presently become established and a suc¬ 
cess, no evergreens constitute so distinctive 
a feature in the landscape. True of the 
genus as a whole, it Is not less so of the 
best and hardiest, kinds as we know them 
at the present time. Hardiness, how¬ 
ever, in these Gum-trees is not only a ques- 
lion of degree or of locality, it is, seeing 
that the number of reliably hardy kinds 
is exceedingly limited, very much also a 


Bell Tree. 

lime a more woody stage of the plants 
will have been reached, and which en¬ 
ables them better to endure any subse¬ 
quent cold. Following this preparatory 
stage, any survivors might be subjected 
to the fuller test for hardiness, while 
neglect of it might cause the planter to 
; arrive too early at erroneous conclusions, 

| thereby putting back the clock of horti¬ 
cultural firogress and knowledge. 

Sheffield Park would appear to lie j>eeu- 
llarly well suited to the growth and de¬ 
velopment of the lmrdiest species of 
Eucalypti, and. realising this, Mr..Soames 
has planted out quite a number of other 
kinds, In order to test their value. The 
soil is the cool, moist loam not infrequent 
in that pnrt of Sussex, and certain species 
do uncommonly well. For example, t\ 
notable specimen ot E. Guuni—hardiest of 
the nice—planted in 1911, was out down 
In October of the preseut year, when it 
was found to have attained 07 feet 0 Indies j 
high, and a girth at 3 feet from the | 
ground of 27| inches, E. obliqua also at- j 
taining specimen form. Quite.hardy, too, 
are E. eoeeifera, E. coriaeea, E. clnerea, 
and the dwarf-growing E. vernieosa, a 
plant of the Just, several years planted 
being but 3 feet or so high. In the matter 
of height, however, the species appears to 
be somewhat variable, some of the seed¬ 
lings vicing almost with E. Gunui. Doubt¬ 
less the cool, moist loam obtaining favours j 
the remarkable growth and rapid develop- j 
meat of the hardier Eucalypti at Sheffield 
Park, just as It does trees and shrubs 
in general, and which in many directions 
ornament, the ground so well. 1 " 

During a visit iu 1918 I made note of a 
considerable number of young plants in 
the nursery, all of which have since been 
planted out. They include, in addition 1o 
those already named, E. vlminalis, E. 
MacArthuri, E. amygdalina, E. deiiea- 
tensis, E. CVuubagei, E. regnans, E. siebe- 
riana, E. gigantea, E. Mulleri, and E. 
parviflora, more than one of whfch, in the 
juvenile stage at least, is possessed of a 
leaf beauty of its own. If on reaching 
the adult stage the intensely glaucous 
character some Is replaced by a greener 
hue, there are still enough of the former 
remaining, and a striking individuality 
withal, to render more of them desirable 
and welcome in English landscape,* tit 
associates Tor the best in thq most 
favoured gardens of these Islands. It is 
in that sense that one holies that the list 
of hardy kinds might be appreciably ex¬ 
tended, as the result of the planting ex¬ 
periments referred to above. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Robinla htspida var. maorophylla.— 

This is the best form of the Rose Acacia 
for gardens, for not only is it more com¬ 
pact in habit than the type, but the 
branches are less brittle and not so easily 
damaged by wind. Moreover, the in- 
'florescences are larger and the individual 
flowers bigger than those of the type. It 
grows 4 feet to C feet high, with pinnate 
leaves, the branches and leaf-stalks desti¬ 
tute of the stiff, brownish bristles which 


matter for experiment ; and experiment iire suc h a conspicuous feature of the type, 
to the accompaniment of protective mea- rose-coloured flowers, each as large as 

sures for a year or two following their those of a Sweet Pea, are produced in 
planting. Notorious for their rapid racemes about 4 inches long during May 


growth when young, it is desirable, in and June. At that time it is easily one of I 


order tliat a chance be afforded any new the most beautiful shrubs of the garden, 
or improved sorts, that protection be given A native of the south-eastern United 
them fora few winters at least! by which States, it Is quite hardy here and gives 
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excellent results In positions sheltered 
from rough winds in almost any part of the 
country. The best results are obtained by 
planting it in good loamy soil. Seeds are 
not produced either by the type or by the 
variety, and it is usual to graft the variety 
upon roots of the False Acacia, or, when 
it can be obtained on its own roots, by 
root cuttings inserted singly in small pots 
indoors in spring. In addition to being a 
good outdoor plant it is an excellent sub¬ 
ject for forcing, and a great many plants 
are used for that purpose during early 
spring.—1>. 

Prince Albert’s Yew (Saxeg&thaMi C on- 
spicua).—-Although from a ‘ superficial ex¬ 
amination this evergreen shrub or small 
tree might; be 1 bought, to be closely allied 
to the common Yew, it. will, on closer in¬ 
spection, be found to differ from that tree 
in several essential points. The male and 
female flowers, in addition to being quite 
distinct in npjjearnnce, arfe borne on the 
same plant ; in common Yew they are on 
different plants ; and, thirdly, the fruit, is 
a small cone, not a single flesh-surrounded 
seed, as In Taxus. Prince Albert’s Yew 
is a native of ('bile, whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1819. It is better adapted for 
Hie warmer parts of the country than for 
general planting, and the l>est examples 
in the country are to be found in the 
south-west counties of England and in the 
South of Ireland. At, Strete Raleigh, 
near Exeter, two fine, shapely specimens, 
each about 40 feet high, existed a few 
years ago, and if is proJialile that they 
were two of 4he original introductions. 
Seeds are difficult to procure, but it can be 
raised from cuttings of short young shoots 
Inserted iu pots of sandy soil in a slightly 
warm frame In July. A mild climate, at¬ 
mospheric conditions on t he moist side and 
free from Impurities, and good loamy soil 
arc required.—D. 

The Medlar (Mespilus germnnicn) as an 
ornamental tree.— Beautiful as this Is in 
early summer, tohen studded with its large, 
single, white flowers, it is even more so 
when bedecked with its gorgeous autumn 
colours and curious fruit. The large 
beautifully-tinted leaves vary iu colour 
from crimson to golden-yellow, giving the 
tree a most attractive and picturesque ap¬ 
pearance. It is a splendid tree either 
Isolated or boldly grouped, the trunk 
usually crooked, supporting a rounded and 
graceful-spreading head which, on account 
of Its large leaves, is always attractive. I 
have the wild form growing, where the soil 
is always very moist, and this year it is 
loaded with fruit, which is small and said 
to lie of belter flavour than that of the 
larger garden forms. The Nottingham is 
the handsomest kind here, with very large 
fruit and leaves. When bletted the fruits 
are palatable and esteemed by those who 
have acquired a taste for them.—E. M. 

Rubus odoratus.— I have often wondered 
why so little use is made of this line 
shrub for covering rough banks in sun or 
shade, or growing over rocky areas. It is 
one of the handsomest of the Brambles, 
and, having a natural range from Maine to 
Georgia and west through Michigan, is 
proof against most climatic excesses. The 
wand-like steins. 3 feet to 0 feet long, are 
covered with reddish-brown bristly hairs: 
the-leaves, like large Maple leaves, are 
slightly down^ beneath, and the blossoms*, 
in shape like a wild Rose, but soft magenta 
in colour, are borne for many weeks 
through the summer. Both the leaves and 
the flowers are fragrant. If rough* banks 
are to be covered this fall few more suit¬ 
able subjects could be found. It grows 
well under trees where the growth of roots 
is not too hqojVy.-^Ty^e garden Magazine. 
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ROSES. 

Rose Mrs. Martha Drew. 


This new Rose, which gained the Gold 
Medal of the National Rose Society when 
shown at the autumn exhibition on Sep¬ 
tember 0th, will, judging from what, we 
saw of it when shown, be very useful for 
exhibition. As may be seen by tin* single 
bloom illustrated, it is of exhibition size, 
the colour flesh-tinted pink with gold 
shading at tlie base of the petals, re¬ 
sembling in this resiieet Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt. If this new Rost' is of vigorous 
growth and does well over a wide area it 
will be welcomed by the exhibitor. 


Planting Boses. 

The present (December) is a suitable 
month in which to lift and replant 
Koses, after manuring and digging the 
beds and borders, as the ease may be, or 
adding fresli soil if required. Before re¬ 
planting, overhaul the roots and cut back 
the strongest to a certain extent, to en¬ 
courage the production of others of a more 
fibrous nature. This will also afford an 
opportunity for ridding the plants of 
suckers—whether of Briar or Manetti— 
when present, as they can then l>e cut 
clean away. Gaps should also be filled in 
cases where lifting is unnecessary with 
new examples, and when heavy soils have 
to he dealt with place some light compost 
or old -potting soil about the roots, to give 
them a good start. If new beds or borders 
have, to be formed, double dig the sites, and 
work in a liberal quantity of thoroughly 
decayed manure. When manure has been 
short, we have bcfoi^lfow^used nlcl liqtbe<l 
Digitized by (^0 CMC 


material with excellent results. If the 
planting of standards is contemplated, 
prepare the necessary number of stakes to 
tie them to, and drive them well into the 
subsoil where the trees are to bo 
planted. In preparing sites for Ram¬ 
bler Roses, unless the staple is of good 
quality—in which cast' an addition of 
manure will suffice—holes capable of hold¬ 
ing several barrow loads of prepared com¬ 
post should be opened out for their recep¬ 
tion. The same attention should be paid 
to tiie planting of Roses for the clothing 
I of walls and house fronts, etc. Guttings 


which were inserted-two seasons since are 
usually quite large enough, and possessed 
of an abundance of roots to -suit them for 
the making good of vacancies when the 
purchasing of new plants is not desired. 
Before the winter becomes further ad¬ 
vanced, examine stakes supporting stan¬ 
dards, and make good all found in a faulty 
condition. A. \V. 

- Those who contemplate planting 

Roses should not overlook the claims of 
the Monthly, or China, Roses. They 
are always, or nearly always, either an 
bud or in bloom, and if the flowers are 
small, from the exhibitor’s po-int of view, 
they are very useful over an extended 
period. They can be obtained on their own 
roo-ts, so that there is no danger of 
suckers, which arc such a scourge in the 
case of other Roses on the Briar. China 
Roses and Moss Roses are, it may be 
feared, suffering neglect from the increas- 
ing popularity of the Hvbrid Tea forms.— 
W. McG. 
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OflCHIDS. 

Laclio-Cattlcya. 

Before the advent of t lie Lrelio-Caltleyas 
the number of plants belonging to this 
group of Orchids was rather limited. 
True, we had a choice selection of 
Cattleyas, but the Ltelias were rather 
meagre. By uniting these two genera the 
flowering period was spread over the 
whole year, and 9ome charming combina¬ 
tions of colour were introduced, while the 
hybrids proved to be more vigorous than 
the parents. Taking the progeny of C. 
aurea first, we find some really tine hybrids 
that should be in every collection. One of 
the first ever raised was L.-C. Dominiana 
(C. am-ea x L. purpurata), and it is still 
out' of the most useful. L.-O. Pallas and 
L.-C. (’live are also good. Perhaps it is 
among the yellows and brouze shades that 
we find some of I lie most decorative kiud§: 
for example, L.-O. Golden Oriole is one of 
tin* most beautiful of the yellow-petal led 
hybrids and extremely useful for cutting. 
L.-C. Cluirlesworthi, L.-O. Golden Fleece, 
L.-C. Mikado (deep yellow), L.-C. Phcebus, 
and the soft yellow L.-C. Sylvia all pro¬ 
duce long spikes which'render them ideal 
from the decorative standpoint. 

Culture. —To grow Liclio-Oattloyas suc¬ 
cessfully a house or division should be set 
apart for them, but it must he also under¬ 
stood that tolerably good results can be 
obtained in the ordinary plant stove, 
vinery, or similar structure. This method, 
however, requires more labour in moving 
the plants to another house where the 
Vines are ripening, with the ventilators 
oj»en to their fullest extent. The repot ting 
of Ladlo-Cattleyas is spread over the whole 
of the year, perhaps excepting the months 
of December and January. The chief ob¬ 
ject should be to keep the compost in a 
sweet condition. If this is done a healthy 
root-action will be assured and stout, 
plump pseudo-bulbs capable of producing 
strong spikes with flowers of firm texture. 

It. C. 


Odontiodas. 

The above are the result of intercrossing 
the scarlet Coehlioda Nopfzllana with vari¬ 
ous species of Odontoglossum. At the pre¬ 
sent time we have a number of Odontiodas 
which contain a large proportion of scar¬ 
let in their flowers, while for size they 
equal the best of the forms of Odonto- 
glossum orispum. Moreover, they produce 
larger spikes, which are usually of branch¬ 
ing habit. In vigour and constitution they 
are in advance of many Odontoglots, anil 
for the most part are of easy culture. 

The first hybrid to appear was the 
famous Odoiitioda Viiylstekeae (C. Noetz- 
liana x O. IVscatorei), which was exhibited 
by Messrs. Vuylsteke at the Temple Show 
of 3004 and caused quite a sensation. In 
a few years others followed in rapid suc¬ 
cession, and now we have a host of good 
things to choose from. 

Culture. — Wherever Odontoglossums 
are grown successfully the Odontiodas are 
sure to give good returns, for they will 
succeed under the same treatment. Owing 
to their parentage they flower at different 
periods of the year, consequently, the re¬ 
potting must be done when the new growth 
shows signs of rooting irrespective of 
season. Fairly deep pans or ordinary 
flower-jKits should be chosen and filled to 
ohe-thlrd of their depth with drainage 
material. Any of the well-known fibres, 
such as Osmund .a or Al. or good quality 
Peat, will suffice as a rooting medium, and 
it is immaterial whether Sphagnum Moss 
is included orOrot|jral fro m T. W. B. 
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The Raising of Novelties. 


I have, in times past, seen advertisements 
by enterprising nurserymen and seedsmen 
offering seeds of Roses and other popular 
flowers, the sale accompanied with the 
offer of prizes for those who were for¬ 
tunate enough to secure useful novelties. 
Amateurs who possessed a sufficient love 
of flowers, coupled with a quite legitimate 
gambling instinct, availed themselves of 
the offers, and I have known quite good 
results, such as to justify the enterprise 
on the part of the traders and the patience 
and perseverance of the actual grower. 

There is a fellow-gardener of mine whose 
garden is less than a mile from me as I 
-write, and he is oik? of those to whom tin* 
quest of new varieties appalls. Fruit, 
vegetaIdes, and flowers come under his 
special attention, lie was passing two 
rows of Raspberries in his garden one day. 
The varieties were different, and lie 
noticed that the bees were busy passing 
between two opposite plants when they 
were in bloom. He stood and watched, 
then when they had finished he took a piece 
of muslin and secured one cluster of 1 
blooms against further jollination. The 
fruit ripened. He took it and sowed it 
<Tose by, and lie has to-day a Raspberry 
which he considers to lie far more fruitful 
than any variety in commerce. 

My friend further interested himself in 
vegetables. He jjossesses a Cauliflower 
whose chief characteristic is that It Is 
exceedingly dwarf, carries a large flower, 
and matures early. This he perpetuated 
after noticing the original plant growing 
in the bed. This season his finds are in 
two different things, viz., Heliotropes and 
Chrysanthemums. Heliotroi>es of a differ¬ 
ent shade and with larger bloom* than any 
of the standard varieties arc now de¬ 
corating his conservatory. He has very 
dark ones, medium blues, and pure helio¬ 
trope, the blooms produced in very largo 
corymbs shni>ed almost like a Cockscomb. 
He produces these with no ulterior motive 
of making money by them, but just for the 
mere love of the tiling, and it is more than 
possible that another season will not find 
him growing any of these Heliotropes, but 
some other new creation. 

My friend does not. see much beauty in 
large exhibition mop-headed Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, rather he appreciates the charm 
and beauty of the single and semi-double 
varieties. When I saw a dozen which he 
has flowered this autumn for the first time 
I shared his admiration. Curiously enough, 

I he colours are the very ones most needed 
and which have not existed in such per¬ 
fection before as he has them. Large, rich 
golden-yellows like a Helianthus, other 
golden ones slightly waved and suggestive 
of a glorified Helenium, another tinted like 
Kdith Pagram, but having long, pointed, 
and slightly reflexed petals of a genuine 
Cactus type, a pure white of the best Mar¬ 
guerite quality, but with fuller petals, 
another white of the Anemone class, and 
some exceedingly good semi-double reds. 
Many of the bio?ms were from 4 Inches to 
fl inches across. 

It is not the flowers that are his reward, 
but the satisfaction of having raised some 
really good things; things that were worth 
the growing and that are absolutely new\ 
He took his chance. His work might have 
been wasted; what of that? He would try 
again. I wonder by how much such work 
as his. sometimes/uffseen and inknown, 
and quite unsung, ifietiJt]Jife_world 


of ours throughout the centuries that have 
passed? Hands that have long been dust, 
eyes that for centuries have lost sight 
have worked and watched, not always with 
such satisfactory results, but still with 
something that has marked another step 
in the grand progress. We owe a tre¬ 
mendous debt to such men, and I have 
written this as a sort of dutiful acknow¬ 
ledgment not only to my particular friend, 
but to all of his sort who have gone before 
him or may be working along similar lines 
even now. I fancy many of us might possi- 
bly tire of some flowers if new ones did 
not come along to keep alive the spark of 
interest within us, but even If we did not i 
tire of the old, we should yet add to the, 
pleasures of life by admiring the new. for 
in them we can see the great laws of the 
Cniverse working before our eyes, the 
evolution of the better from the good, and 
how great a factor In the scheme of things 
are the interest and effort of man. 

_ F. J. F. 

Crinums and Nerines 
Out-of-Doors in October. 

Plants,^ more particularly those of a j 
perennial nature, which flower well in j 
October, are worthy of attention. The ab- | 
normally warm, dry summer we have just j 
exjierieneed has suited many plants, 
though some few may have suffered from 
drought. The line 8]>ell, continuing well 
| into October, has proved very lieneticial to 
| plants which naturally flower late, or, 
given suitable weather, continue to bloom. 

The Crinums belong to the hitter cate¬ 
gory, and although they have flowered 
freely since August, are still, in the middle 
of October, carrying blooms in plenty. 

O. Poweli.i is a hybrid between the S. 
African C. Moorei and C. longifolium, also 
from S. Africa. The flowers are produced 
in succession in umbels carried on tall, 
stout stems. In colour they are pale pink, 
and there is also a white variety of equal 
beauty. 

O. Moorei is quite as suitable for out¬ 
door culture, and is of similar habit, the 
flowers, however, l»eiiig deeper in colour. 
Like the last-named, this species, too, has 
a pure white form. 

All the Crinums rejoice in a deep, warm 
soil, in a sunny position, and, when plant¬ 
ing, the top of the bulb should be at least 
(> inches below the surface. Where hard 
frosts are common in winter and early 
spring the base of a sunny wall or close to 
a greenhouse is a suitable place to plant 
Crinums. as there the soil is usually fairly 
dry and well drained, and frost does not 
j penetrate to the same extent. 

Nkrine Bowdeni as an outdoor plant is 
I quite a recent feature in gardens, but one 
| that lias eome to stay. Judging from our 
experience, so far, it is quite as amenable 
to cultivation in the open ns Amaryllis 
j Belladonna, and enjoys the same condi- 
! tions. Generally speaking, the Crinums, 

| Amaryllis, and Nerines require warm, well- 
; drained soil and sunshine to ripen the 
bulbs sufficiently to flower well. The 
Crinums usually retain a proportion of 
their leaves throughout the year, at least 
in this locality, but the Amaryllis and 
Xorine lose their leaves in summer and 
push up their flowers in autumn. A native 
of S. Africa, Nerine Bowdeni can now be 
purchased cheaply, and will be welcomed 
by many who wish for Interesting 
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perennials with beautiful flowers. The 
flowers arc pink, with a darker line down 
each segment, and are produced in umbels 
of from six to twelve flowers, at the end of 
a tall stem from 18 inches to 2 feet high.— 
B. in Irish Gardening. 


A Beautiful Hound's Tongue. 

(CYISOOI.OSSUM AMAB1LE). 

This Is a glorious plant and surely the 
most beautiful addition to hardy flowers 
we have had for years. Visiting a famous 
garden previous to the war I saw’ a few 
isolated planis of it, and, attracted by the 
exquisite colour of tbc flowers. I begged 
some seeds. These were easily raised, 
and tile following year we possessed a nice 
stock which attracted a great deal of at¬ 
tention and gave such pleasure to all wli<> 
saw the flowers that beds have bQpn de¬ 
voted to it this year. Plants were raised 
in March, and, as I write (October 12th), 
are intense masses of colour; indeed, a 
conspicuous feature viewed from any part 
of tin* garden. I did "not take note of the 
first blooms to ojicn, but the beds have 
been extremely beautiful for many weeks, 
and, with fair weather, will continue so 
for a long time. 

It is one of Mr. Forrest’s introductions 
from China, where it is said to be found 
in the stony districts of Teiigyueli. The 
leaves and flower-stalks are of a pleasing 
grey-green, and the myriads of flow'ers are 
borne on spreading panicles each 21 feet 
high. The colour is deep cmrulean-bluc, 
similar to Lithospermmn prostratum var. 
Heavenly Blue, yet more intense. It ap¬ 
pears to be biennial In character, anti 
plants raised the preceding year will con¬ 
tinue to bloom from May onwards, but ■t 
flowers much later if raised the same year. 
For lovers of blue gardens and borders 
here is a gem of inestimable value, sur¬ 
passed in effectiveness of colour by no 
other blue. It should certainly be better 
known. K. Markham. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cimioifuga Japonlea .— 1 This has not done 
so well this year as usual, the dry season 
having been all against it. It needs plenty 
of moisture to do really well, and though I 
lnve it in a partially shaded border where 
It usually flourishes, the dry conditions of 
this exceptional year have proved too much 
for it. to do itself justice. The pure white 
spikes of flower, coming as they do in 
late Hotelier, are useful, if rather stiff, 
because there is not much blossom in the 
garden at that time except the perennial 
Asters, but they do not last very long, and 
I think the plant is hardly w’orth growing 
unless there is plenty of room to spare. 
Just now r , however, 1 am feeling particu¬ 
larly grateful to the Cimioifuga because a 
preparation from one of the s])ecies is given 
by homovipnthic doctors for lumbago and 
is almost a specific. I am somewhat sub¬ 
ject to occasional turns of this particularly 
unpleasant malady and have just had an 
extra sharp attack, but. as usual, a few 
doses of Cimioifuga tincture routed the 
enemy in two or three days, as it rarely 
fails to do.—N. L. 

Erysimum Golden Gem.— To-day (Novem¬ 
ber 19th), while lifting Dahlia roots, I was 
attracted by the yellow flowers of a few 
self-sown seedlings of Erysimum. In 
former years this plant used to be highly 
popular for spring beds, but it appears to 
have lost caste. Individually, of course, 
the plants are eompnmtlvely insignificant, 
but. when massed the effect is equal to that 
of a dwarf Wallflower, which the Erysi¬ 
mum, on a small scale, rather resembles, 
and like wrhft|(jm^y|bf* treated In all 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Pruning bush fruits.— This should be 
persevered with and tiuished, so that when 
•the ground Is sufficiently frost-bound 
manure may be wheeled on to tlie quar¬ 
ters ready for digging in as soon as may 
be afterwards. Ked and White Currants 
and Gooseberries require ample supplies 
of manure to maintain the bushes in a 
vigorous, fruit-bearing condition, while 
15lack Currants revel In an annual appli¬ 
cation of farmyard manure spread round 
them just under the surface of the soil. 
This encourages the production of vigor¬ 
ous growth, which, combined with an an¬ 
nual 1 binning out of the oldest wood, 
serves in turn to ensure a bountiful yield 
of largo-sized berries. It is strange how 
averse some are to apply the priming-knife 
to Black Currants to rid them of old and 
unfruitful wood, and then to hear com¬ 
plaints as to their yielding scanty crops 
of undersized fruits. Raspberry planta¬ 
tions, too, require good feeding if satis¬ 
factory returns are wished for. No better 
time than the present can be selected for 
currying this into effect. In lieu of stable 
or farmyard manure, well-decayed hotbed 
material answers admirably, the surface 
roots, as it becomes reduced to a fine con¬ 
dition, ramifying in it in all directions. 
Raspberries fed on these lines should not 
have the soil dug between the rows, for 
obvious reasons. The same rule applies 
to Stmwherries, which. If not already 
manured, autumn set out plants excepted, 
should be seen to at once. Au annual 
pointing of the soil between the rows is 
practised by many with success, but, from 
experience gained during a good few years 
X^isfc, nothing but the hoe and rake should 
be used once the plants are established. 
In regard to the 

Pruning of wall-trained trees, as soon 
ns Morello Cherries are fiuislied, all other 
fruit trees, with the exception of Peaches 
and Nectarines, should receive attention. 
So long as the cold snap lasts, trees on 
warmer aspects, such as Apricots and 
Sweet Cherries, can be attended to with 
tiie greatest amount of comfort, both ns to 
pruning and training, leaving such trees j 
as are trained on walls having an east or 
north-west aspect for milder wentlicr. A 
start may also be made with the pruning 
of bushes and pyramids in the ojien, as 
the majority of the trees are now devoid 
of foliage. 

Plant-houses. — Store Caladiums and 
Gloxinias for the winter in a dry and not 
loo warm a place, such as under a stage 
where they will be free from drip, or a 
shelf in an intermediate house. ( Also 
store Tuberous Begonias, which, if neces¬ 
sary to economise space, may be shaken 
out and placed close together in boxes iu 
n cool, dry place. Fuchsias may be win¬ 
tered under greenhouse stage's if laid on 
their sides aud kept on the dry side. Keep 
bedding Geraniums free of decaying 
foliage, and afford no more water 
to the roots than is absolutely necessary ; 
the nearer to towns where a more or ’less 
vitiated atmosphere lias to be contended 
with at this time of year should this rule 
lie observed. On a flue morning look over 
Calceolaria cuttings, removing decayed 
leaves and weeds if necessary, and afford 
water if the soil is too dry. Ventilate 
freely in mild weather, but take the pre¬ 
caution to cover t lie frames with mats or 
a good thickness of Bracken when frost; 
appears imminent. Examine Viola cut¬ 
tings, press the soil tirmly round them If 
they have become loosened, and water if 
required. Give the same attention to 
Pentstemons. Phloxes, and similar sub¬ 
jects. and ventilate the frames in accord¬ 
ance with clima t i/T^lidii ions. I ^ 
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Scotland. 

The greenhouse. —No attempt must be 
made to force up the temperature beyond 
reasonable limits. As a matter of fact, 
liouses in which Chrysanthemums' are, 
blooming will be much more satisfactory 
if the thermometer is never permitted to 
exceed 50 dogs., and no harm will follow 
if in the early morning it roads in the 
neighbourhood of 45 degs. Such of the 
earliest Chrysanthemums as are beginning 
to pass may be cut over and set aside for 
the product ion of cut tings. For this pur¬ 
pose the pots containing the stoovs may be 
placed in pits, which can be slightly heated 
to keep out frost. Early Cinerarias now 
begin to make their presence felt, and, in 
view of a certain amount of pipe-heat 
which must necessarily be given? a clone 
j watch must be kept for aphis. Imme¬ 
diately any symptoms of this are seen, the 
vaporiser must be got to work. Primulas 
are equally useful—an early batch of P. 
malacoides just beginning to show the 
colour. Keep Cyclamens coo-1, and, if pos¬ 
sible, on a stag© covered with gravel, 
crushed granite, or some similar sub¬ 
stance. Arum Lilies are now making 
healthy growth, and it is merely a ques¬ 
tion of the amount of Jmat allowed as to 
when the spathes will appeal*. Feed 
liberally either with soot-water or with i 
concentrated fertiliser in solution. Bulbs 
can be introduced from time to time. Oc¬ 
casional rearranging of the plants not only 
varies the appearance of the house, but is 
of service in maintaining them in good 
health. Ventilate carefully during the con¬ 
tinuance of frost, and, if possible, avoid 
opening ventilators with a northerly 
.aspect. 

Cold frames. —Where plants which are 
! at all tender have to be \\ inter eel in cold 
I frames, it as necessary to cover these with 
mats or other protective material during 
frosty weather. This does not imply that 
these coverings arc to be left constantly 
over the lights. In sun-iy weather they 
may be removed during the hours of sun¬ 
light and the sashes opened to promote a 
free circulation of air and dispel damp. 
Early in the afternoon they can be closed 
and the mats replaced, in order to reap the 
full benefit of the heat of the sun. Plants 
in pots during frost ought to be kept as 
dry as is consistent with safety, for damp 
is at times more dangerous than a few* de¬ 
grees of frost. 

The garden fire. —Such weather as is, in 
this district, being experienced is most 
"suitable for burning up all sca ts of garden 
refuse, primings, and debris generally. 
Should there lx* a vacant break of any size 
handy, it is a good plan to wheel to it such 
trimmings of Judges and of hush fruit prim¬ 
ings a s may have accumulated and to make 
a fire there. Pea haulm, Cabbage stumps, 
the dead stems of hardy plants, and that 
class of material generally may be disposed 
of much more quickly than putting them 
on the smother-fire proper, which is, in 
most oases, outside the garden. 

Strawberry bed*.— The growth of Straw¬ 
berry plants during autumn has been sur¬ 
prising, and, contrary to former expecta¬ 
tion, it may again l>e necessary to go 
tlirough. the beds and clear off any runners 
which have formed -since the last 
growths were removed. Some varieties, 
notably Royal Sovereign, ore addicted 
to the production of late runners, while 
others, like Lnxton’s Leader, are by no 
mean# so troublescflne. After cleaning, any 
weeds may l>e hoed down, and if it has not 
already been done a dressing of half-de¬ 
cayed manure should be laid carefully 
among the plants. 

W. McGuffog. ] 
Balmqc Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 1 


Midland Counties. 

Pruning Pear tree*. —The pruning of 
fruit trees should be pushed on with as 
time and weather permit. Old horizontal 
and fan-trained Pear trees upon walls are 
liable to become encumbered with over¬ 
grown, strong spurs, which, by producing 
a del list' growth of gross shoots and leaves, 
exclude the sun and air to a great extent, 
anti either prevent the formation of fruit- 
buds or cause those that do form to ho 
weak and incapable of yielding good fruit. 
This state of things may be rectified by 
root-lifting and pruning, combined with 
the skilful use of the knife, by cutting 
out the unfruitful strong portions of the 
spurs, which are usually prominently 
placed, and also tlie unduly weak, useless 
parts. A skilled pruner readily discerns 
these, but it is advisable in bad cases to 
lot the treatment extend over two or three 
years rather than thin severely in one 
season. The ends of extending branches 
upon young trees should be so shortened 
that the development of suitable branches 
to furnish the trees should ensue, and the 
young wood which was shortened back 
at the sunimer pruning should be now cut 
back to two or three buds. The pruning 
of 

Cordon tree* is very simple, and 
whether the trees have two stems or only 
one, it .needs but little explanation. if 
the varieties most suitable for this mode 
of culture are worked upon the Quince and 
planted in favourable soils and positions, 
very little trouble further than ordinary 
pruning will be required, but when worked 
Upon the free stock,- especially if planted 
on strong soils, some varieties in particu¬ 
lar mfiko gixkss wood and useless spurs, 
conditioiiis which must be counteracted by 
root-lofting and spur manipulation. Un¬ 
satisfactory stems can be readily replaced 
by training in their places shoots which 
emanate from the base of the trees. Trees’ 
that have exhausted the soil and are mak¬ 
ing weak growth in consequence should 
be assisted by the surface soil being re¬ 
moved down to the roots and replaced 
with good loam, with which are freely in¬ 
corporated wood ashes and borne meal. 
The winter pruning of fulbsized pyramids 
and bushes consists in shortening back to 
two or three basal buds the spurs left long 
at the summer pruning, this dispensing 
with any sappy secondary growths that 
may have formed, overgrown spurs l>eing 
at the same time treated as advised for 
wall trees. Some varieties bear their 
fruit chiefly upon the points of short 
shoots. These will, of course, require the 
most desirable of these to be retained, in 
order to secure a crop of fruit. 

Poaches and Nectarine* in pots.— Early 
varieties of Peaches and Nectarines, such 
a-s Hale’s Early and Waterloo Peaches 
and Cardinal and Early Rivers Nectarines, 
which are to be forced in pots, should bo 
started at once if ripe fruit is to be had 
by the beginning of May. When these 
trees have been forced in previous years, 
the buds start quickly without much arti¬ 
ficial heat. A ‘night temperature of 45 
degs. to 50 degs., 55 degs. by day, and a 
further rise to GO degs. by sun-heat in 
bright weather, will be quite enough until 
the trees come into flower, when a little 
more warmth may he given. Give a little 
top ventilation when the weather is 
favourable, carefully attend to watering, 
keeping the house moderately moist, ami 
always allowing the buds to become dry 
lxforo evening. Lightly fumigate the 
house once or twice when quite dry 
before the trees come into flower, to en¬ 
sure their being free from fly when the. 
flowers are setting. Houses which con¬ 
tain 

Permanent trees of early varieties 
should be started at the same time as the 
pot. trees, to,supply fruits for the end of 
May and beginning fr? June. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY*’ - ° - 
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Retirement of Rev. W. Wilks. 


By the retirement of the Rev. W. Wilks, 1 
M.A., V.M.II., from the Secretaryship of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, horti¬ 
culture will lose one who, during the time 
he has held the position, has done much 
to bring gardening to the front. He was 
apjwmited Secretary in 1888, when the 
position of the Society was at a yory low 
ebb. Throwing himself heart ami soul 
into the (rejuvenation of the Society, he 
gradually restored its old-time prestige, 
its membership increasing by leai>s and 
bounds. , 

The Rev. W. Wilks was born at Ashford, 
Kent, on October 19th, 1843, his father be- j 
ing Dr. G. F. Wilks, of that town. lie 
was educated at Pembroke College, Ox¬ 
ford, under the well-known scientist, 
Professor Chas. Pritchard. On leaving 
Oxford he accepted the euracy'of Croydon. 
About 1880 he. became a member of the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, was elected to a seat on the 
Council and appointed Hon. Secretary in 
1888. He was'Vicar of Shirley from 1879 
to 1912, when he retired. During his long 
connection with the Royal Horticultural 
Society he has not spared himself to lift 
the Society from the low position it occu¬ 
pied when he w r as appointed Secretary, 
and the horticultural world will agree that 
Ills efforts have been crowned with greater 
success than he anticipated. He was, we 
believe, the prime mover in the re-issuing 
of the Journal , to which lie contributed I 
many valuable articles dealing with gar¬ 
dening. We hope that he may be long 
spared to take an interest in the Society 
for which lie has worked for so many 
years. 

The Rev. W. Wilks was as busy as ever 
with the affairs of the Society wiien our 
representative called at Vincent Square, 
Westminster, on Tuesday last. He docs 
not; look forward to a term of Idleness, 
but. on tlie contrary, he has many plans 
before Iiini wiiicli lie hopes to carry out 
when relieved of the cares of office. It is 
just jKissible that he may w’rite his 
Reminiscences, a volume which, we are 
sure, would be highly interesting. He 
recognises that I lie time has arrived for 
him to vacate I lie Secretaryship, that 
other and younger minds may develop the 
Society to its utmost usefulness. 

In this matter Mr. Wilks has a wonder¬ 
ful record. At the end of 1888 the Fellows 
of the Society numbered 1,108; they now 
number 15,000. The Society, at the end of 
1887, had a deficit of f 1,152. It has now’ 
investments to ttie value of £95,000. and 
its operations were* at no time followed 
with more enthusiasm by the Fellows 
than at present. 

On the matter of provincial shows — 
which are now strongly advocated—Mr. 
Wilks prefers to express no opinion. He 
remembers that some thirty years ago the 
Society promoted a show’ at Liverpool and 
lost close upon £8.000. If other provincial 
shows are to bo carried into effect, and a 
similar result w f ere to follow, the Society’s 
proi>er work would suffer severely. Con¬ 
trary to general opinion, Mr. Wilks does 
not regard the holding of horticultural 
show’s as the Society’s chief w’ork. Un¬ 
doubtedly the exhibitions—usually fort¬ 
nightly—which the Society holds at Vin¬ 
cent Square are regarded by the Fellows 
as the most popular feature of the 
Society’s oiierations. But, in Mr. Wilks’ 
opinion, the chief of the Sodiety is 
not sb^vs or exhibitions! 0t ted£ji|0nd 


demonstrating to the nation how to realise 
the best results in growing. The testing 
and research work at Wlsley, the gift for 
this purpose of the 00 acres, recently in¬ 
creased to a total of 200 acres, now in the 
occupation of the Society, Mr. Wilks re¬ 
gards as his greatest organised effort, and 
the one to which he ascribes its greatest 
real success. 

Tile fact that the public does not know’ 
ail that is being done at W is ley probably 
accounts, said Mr. Wilks, for its lack of 
appreciation on this point. But, pointing 
to mounted specimens in Cases round the 
room of helpful and harmful insects, 
which are lent for exhibition to horticul¬ 
tural and educational societies all over the 
kingdom, to coloured charts w’hich the 
Society publishes, and to boxes stored 
against the walls of lantern slides dealing 
w’itli insects, diseases, and other matters, 
these, he said, are (lie Society's really im¬ 
portant work—more important, in some 
respects, than holding exhibitions. 

During the war the Society hod a panel 
of over 2,000 trained gardeners giving prac¬ 
tical tuition wdiere food production w’ns 
being studied, and towards the expenses 
of which tlie Society received a small 
giant (now’ discontinued) from the Govern¬ 
ment. The general object of the above 
efforts, said Mr. Wilks, was so to train 
the public that every grower, however 
small, may know what are the best condi¬ 
tions and methods for his work, and may 
be able to recognise useful and pestilential 
insects, and note the first; signs of disease. 
Improved and scientific methods of grow¬ 
ing would undoubtedly result in great 
national benefit, and towards this the 
Society had hitherto largely contributed 
by its activities. 

We have no valedictory address to place 
before our readers from Mr. Wilks, but 
doubtless be will have something to say to 
his thousands of friends—the Fellows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society—before 
taking a formal leave of them as Secretary. 

The new’ Secretary, Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
M.A. (London), now of Charterhouse, is 
expected to take up his duties after the 
next annual meeting, wdiich will take place 
in February next. John Nayler. 


BOOKS. 

A book on the weather.— No cla*s j s so 
much interested in the weather as 
fanners. Our rc&deus will be glad to hear 
of the latest volume on this subject, 
“ Meteorology for All,” by D. W. Horner, 
Publishers, Messrs. Witherbv and Co. 
Priee (is, net. The object of the work is 
to explain a number of weather problems, 

, and this it does by means of clear phrasco- 
| log.v and numerous illustrations. The 
■j author, in addition to his special quali- 
: fications for writing this book, is a niem- 
I her if the British Umpire Na.t lira lists’ 

! Association, and it is net surprising, 
therefore, ilifit occasional references are 
made to the lichaviour of certain wild 
creatures during changes of the weather. 
There are many weather saws and rules, 
modern as well a.s classical. Altogether a 
useful and readable book, and well 
printed. (Obtainable from all booksellers, 
or from our own Book Department, post 
free, 6s. f>d.) • 


An appreciation. —Old readers of Gar¬ 
dening have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on their favourite paper main¬ 
taining its [K>sition as the most, useful of 
; horticultural journals.—C roydon. 


BEES. 

The' Italian v. British Bee. 

I am not quite sure whether “ B. R. H.” 
in his first paragraph in Gardening for 
November 1st Intends to be sarcastic or 
I*ithetic. He must pardon me if I still 
think that his proposal amounts to irn- 
l>orting bees from an area in which they 
have never been exposed to infection into 
an infected one. That is not the same as 
“ a district in w iiich the Isle of Wight 
disease is still holding sway.” What does 
“ B. R. II.” mean by “declared eligible 
for new bees”? Declared eligible by 
whom? And what constitutes eligibility? 
I do not believe it is possible for anyone 
to declare that a district is free of infec¬ 
tion. There are so many iKxssibilities of 
infection lurking in unsuspected places. 
In a district wdth woods of any size there 
arc pretty sure to be bees in trees’ whose 
existence is unsuspected. Then* is the 
cottager with his stray swariu domiciled 
in a box or old skep, unknown to the 
organised beekeepers. Moreover, there is 
sufficient evidence to make one suspect 
that both wasps and bumble bees are sub¬ 
ject to Isle of Wight disease, and who 
shall track them down? Again, when the 
plague lias swept over a district, the few’ 
highly resistant, and therefore surviving, 
stocks are extremely likely .to be harbour¬ 
ing N. apis, although themselves remain¬ 
ing healthy. Any less resistant bees com¬ 
ing into contact with them will at once fall 
victims (compare diphtheria and typhoid 
carriers in man). I have no w’ish to see 
tlie British bee or any other animal—even 
the British viper—become extinct., and 
from what “ B. It. H.” has previously 
written, I should say that Mull w’ould be 
an excellent place in w r hich to preserve 
both 1 “ B. R. H.” says, “ Any simpleton 
can see that wliat the Creator has placet! 
in a country is best for that country, as it 
general rule.” Perhaiis so, but I would 
prefer to keep theology out of this discus¬ 
sion. Berlin]is your contributor will allow 
me to re-state his proposition thus: “ Any 
fool can see that the variety or siiecles of 
any animal indigenous in a country is best 
for that country, ns a general rule.” This 
probably does hold good as a general rule, 
but there are many exceptions, among 
them, I lielieve, our native bee. 

By the way. I am not quite sure what 
“ B. R. 11.” means by best for a country. 
Does he mean that tlie beast in question 
will flourish in its native country liettoi* 
than will the native of any other? I pre¬ 
sume lie is aware that the Norwegian rat 
fins so completely taken tlie place of the 
old English rat that the latter is almost. 
If not quite, extiuct in England. Who 
said there was no Isle of Wight disease in 
Italy? It does not assume epidemic pro- 
]w>rtions there— possibly in part on ac¬ 
count of the climate—but the bees then' 
have frequently been, and, indeed, are 
often, ex]M>sed to infection. Your contri¬ 
butor’s remark that I s]>euk only for Mon- 
moutlishiie is caused by a misprint, duo, 
no doubt, to my vile handw riting. I wrote 
“in this country”; but the printer 
changed “country” to “county.” 

“ B. R. H.” evidently does not: think 
much of my statement that the Italian bee 
is more resistant than the British. I will, 
therefore, quote a few authorities, whom 
I think he w’lll respect. Until recently 
the British bee had no stauncher cham¬ 
pion than Mr. W. Herrod-Herupsall, W’hose 
name is known wherever bees are culti¬ 
vated. He now advises Italian bees, pure, 
if ])ossible, otherwise : fifesit cross, because, 
he say^,- pfitis|fbees|i|pj so. subject .to Isle 
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of Wight disease. His brother, Mr. J. 
Herrod-Hempsall, Junior, editor of the 
“ British Bee Journal,” agrees. Mr. T. W. 
Cowan is. iierlutiw, the greatest authority 
on bees that ever lived; at any rate, he 
is tiie most universally respected bee- 
keeitei* now living. In the course of a 
conversation with him last June, 1 said : 
*‘ Do you not think that Italian bees are 
decidedly more resistant to Isle of Wight 
disease than British?” “Oil, yes,” he re¬ 
plied, ” that has been proved.” I do not 
think he would mind my quoting this re¬ 
mark. Anyone familiar with Mr. Cowan’s 
writings will agree that he never make>8 a 
statement unless he has very good grounds 
for doing so. I wonder if ” B. It. H.” 
reads the ‘‘ British Bee Journal”? If so, 
he must see that the Italian bee is steadily 
gaining in favour, whereas the champions 
of' the British—or, as very many main¬ 
tain, the German—bee are becoming less. 
I have now had about eight years’ experi¬ 
ence of Italian and British bees and their 
crosses. I can only see one advantage in 
Hie blacks, the comnatively minor one 
that their comb honey is of better appear¬ 
ance. Even in this respect some strains 
of Italians are very little inferior. Italians 
are better tempered, easier to manipulate, 
equally hardy, more prolilic, and certainly 
equally good honey-gatherers. 

As regards .the statement that they are 
more given to robbing, I am sure there is 
nothing in it. It is significant that every 
distinctively marked race of bees has been 
accused of this propensity. If black bees 
were introduced into Italy, I have no 
doubt they would be libelled in the same 
way. Why does ” B. It. II.” call the 
crossed bees a .degenerate product? In 
every other animal crossing increases the 
natural vigour and stamina. Of course, 
they are often vile-tempered, but in other 
resiKxits I consider they are Ik* tier than 
pure blacks, but inferior to Italians. But 
it is quite easy to keep Italians without 
getting further than the first cross. If a 
few queens are reared each year, some 
will be pure mated. With such a dis- 
.tinctly marked bee it is quite easy to dis¬ 
tinguish these by their progeny. By bik¬ 
ing care not to raise queens from any that 
have been mismated, indiscriminate cross¬ 
ing is easily avoided. I have no experi¬ 
ence of Dutch bees, but. from the experi¬ 
ences of others, I should judge they are 
nt»out the worst ever introduced. I fear, 
Mr. Editor, 1 have written at inordinate 
length. I do not know' whether ” B.R.H.” 
wished to draw' me; if so, he has certainly 
succeeded. G. K. Strong. 

M tigor, Mon mouth?ft ire. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Importing Bees. — Lieutenant ^ Beilis, 
writing to u« on importing -bees as a 
remedy against the Isle of Wight disease, 
*ci ys: — 

I do not think the iminjrtiiig of bees 
is much good, as the whole of the 
British Isles is rampant with disease. 
Kkeps are tlie prineilKil cause. Small 
farmers and labourers have old, 
diseased skeps into which they put 
swarms. Of course, they all die. and 
so they carry on from year to year, 
propagating the Isle of Wight disease. 

I know* of several cases. Skeps are no 
good, except to take swarins prepara¬ 
tory to putting them into standard 
hivee^ __ 

CATALOGUE8 RECEIVED. 

Slits and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland. 
—Price List of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Agricultural Seeds. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass .—List 
of Hardy American "Plants, Rhbdqdcn- 
dnms, Carolina 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Clearing out Roods (P. G . L. C.).—' The 
common Reed is very persistent, and we 
fear nothing short of excavating the soil 
and discarding will be of any use. Even 
so, you would liavo to take measures to 
prevent its getting access to your water 
garden, and in circumstances where the 
plant is indigenous that would be difficult, 
if the water garden you arc contemplating 
is to have a concrete basin, the necessary 
excavating and concrete would, of course, 
meet the case. Compounds of the “ Weed ! 
Killer ” type would, we fear, hardly reach 1 
the roots of the plant, which is that of ail 
others that you wish to bo rid of. Much 
depends upon what you wish to do and 
grow, and probably a little expert advice 
on the spot, would save you much. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Myrtle not flowering (Brackens).— Pos¬ 
sibly, though the plant is healthy and the 
leaves quite green, the plant may be too 
weak to flower, duo to starvatio.u of the 
soil, and, in all probability, dryness at the 1 
roots. Give it a good mulch of rotten 
manure, following this up with two or 
three soakings of water to wash the good¬ 
ness of the manure dow n to the roots. 

FRUIT. 

Moving Gooseberry bushes (W. Smith). 
—There is no better season than the pre¬ 
sent for moving your Gooselierry bushes, 
as the roots will start into activity at once, 
and the bushes become fairly well estab¬ 
lished before severe weather is with us. 

Keeping Walnuts (M. If.).—Walnuts 
keep best when allowed to fall from the 
trees, but if that cannot be done, then 
they should be gathered when it as found 
that the green coats part readily from the 
shells, and laid out on a floor to dry, and, 
after having been separated from the coats, 
cleaned by putting a peck at a time into a 
sack held by two persons, who would, by 
the upward and outward motion of their 
anus, allow the nuts to run backward and 
forward in the sack. Then they may lie 
put into large jars, a little dry salt strewn 
in among the havers to ward off mildew'. A 
cool, dry store is best, and when wanted 
a gentle rub through a coarse bag as before 
will brighten them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Green Tomato chutney (Nina ).—Put a 
pant of vinegar into a preserving-pan with 
1 lb. of Demerara sugar. Let this boil 
until the sugar is dissolved. Slice as many 
Tomatoes into this syrup as you wish to 
use, with the same weight of Apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut into quarters; 1 oz. 
of bruised ginger, six red Chillies, \ lb. 
Shallots, i lb. Sultanas, allowing I lb. of 
sugar and these spices for each pound of 
Apples and Tomatoes ; salt to taste. Boil 
these well together, stirring all the time 
until it is thick like jam and sets firm 
when a little is dropped on a plate. Pour 
into hot glass jars, cover when cold with 
.weli-clcaiiscd bladder, and store in a dry, 
cool place. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worms in bowling. green (Howling 
Green). —Lime-water is the best remedy. 
Pour two gallons of water oil 1 lb. of un¬ 
slaked lime, or, if more is wanted, use the 
same pioportions. Stir this well up, and 
let the liquid stand for forty-eight hours.. 
Water the lawn with the clear liquid 
through a rosed watering-pot during damp 
weather, giving a good soaking on the 
evening succeeding that on which there 
has been a heavy fail of rain, or a heavy 
watering has been given. This, you will 
find, wild bring the worms to the surface, 
when they' may be swept up and cleared 
away. 


A poor lawn (11. P .).—From what you 
say Tt we should fancy that the soil is in a 
very’impoverished condition, while the fact 
of the Moss being present- show's that the 
ground wants draining. In such case, the 
only remedy in to have the lawn remade. 
Dig it deeply, and as this is being done 
incorporate plenty of rotten manure and 
carefully pick out all the bad weeds. It 
you caii procure good turf, then have it 
laid when the soil has settled down. If 
you cannot get good turf, then liavo 
it sown down in April after the soil has 
been carefully levelled and made firm. 
The onlv way to get rid of the Dandelions, 
etc., is "to spud them out, afterwards ap¬ 
plying a dressing of rotten manure, loam, 
and wood a-shes, letting this lie during the 
winter and tlien working it into the soil. 
In the spring apply sulphate of ammonia, 
at the rate of 3 lbs. per square rod, so as 
to encourage the growth of the various 
Grasses. Basic slag is also very good, 
applying this at once, if its effect is to be 
noticeable next summer, as it is very slow 
of action. If the Grass is very weak, then 
you may apply the basic slag; at the ra-te 
of 5 lbs. per square rod, giving in the 
spring a further dressing of nitrate or 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, at the rate 
of 3 lbs. per square rod. In any case, you 
must first get rid of the weeds. 


BRORT REPLIES. 

Glen llailog .—See reply to “ M. B.” re 
“ Keeping Walnuts ” on this page. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of fruit. — II. E. Hiles. —Apples: 

I, Red or Winter Hawthoruden; 2, small 

Blenheim; 3, probably Herefordshire 

Pearmaiu. Pear: 4, OatiUac, a stewing 

variety.- S. V. —Apples: 1, King of the 

Pippins; 2, Ribston; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, 

Golden Noble.- H. J. G. —Apples: 1, 

Loath ere oat Russet; 2, Yorkshire Beauty; 
3, Alfristoai; 4, Adam’s Pearmain.- 

II. C. —Pears: J, Durondeau; 2, Beurre 
Bose; 3,' Bcurr6 Ciairgeau; 4, Brown 

Beurre.- II. V. —Apples: 1, Mere de 

Manage; 2, Winter Hawthoruden; 3, 
Court Pendu Plat; 4, King of the Pippins. 

- J. II. H .—Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, 

Fearn’s Pippin ; 3, Blenheim; 4, Dutch 

Mignonne.- L. It. —Apple is Adam’s 

Pearmain. - Springfield .—Looks like 

Cornish Aromatic.- Dr. O. If. Shchwell. 

• —Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, not recog¬ 
nised ; 3, Yorkshire Greening. 


" Horticulture :A Text-Book for High 
Schools.*’ —Messrs. J. B. Lippineott, of 
Philadelphia and London, are issuing a 
Farm Text-Book series of books, edited 
by Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph.D., of Cor¬ 
nell University, U.8.A. The volume on 
horticulture lies before us. It deals with 
plant propagation, plant breeding, gar¬ 
dening, orcharding, small fruit grow¬ 
ing, forestry, beautifying home grounds, 
the soils and enemies involved. The work 
ruini to over 400 pages, and it has 2*7 
illustrations. It is written for' students, 
and, of course, deals with all matters from 
an American standpoint. It is very 
thorough. The work possesses a useful 
index, and can be studied with advantage 
by all who desire the most exact know¬ 
ledge on the topics mentioned. (Price 
8s. 6d. net; post free, 9s., of all book¬ 
sellers, or from our own Book Depart¬ 
ment.) ___ 

A stoat In a mole trap. — I have trapp'd 
moles for at least seventy years. Yester¬ 
day (November 18th) I found a stoat in 
a mole trap. Has any reader ever heard 
of such happeuingtrtfELf Gfo Buxton. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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really great medicine. The success of 
Beeciiam’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 
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the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most efflc- 
acioru and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomfort after eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is bo readily obtainable. After 
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Summer-Pruning Apple Trees. 


1 beu to thunk Mr. MeUuffog lor lii« 
courteous reply to my request with refer¬ 
ence to tlie above subject (see l>age 571). 
October 18th). After making due allow¬ 
ance for the different climatic and other 
conditions that prevail in Scotland and in 
Wiltshire I fail to see that this difference 
materially affects the question of summer 
pruning iu either locality. Nor can I set* 
why summer pruning should not. be equally 
satisfactory when practised on trees in the 
open garden as it is when practised on 
trees growing against a wall. 

Judging from Mr. McGuffog’s remarks 
“that, summer pruning tends to produce a 
great amount of secondary wood, which | 
lias to be removed during the winter,” I ! 
conclude that his and my conception -of 
the term “summer pruning” is not the 
same. His conception api>ears to Ik* to 
prune late in the summer after the trees 
have made strong growths, and to leave 
the secondary growths to be pruned during 
the winter. 

My idea of “summer pruning” is to 
commence early, when the young shoots 
arc 5 inches or t» inches in length, and to 
repeat the operation throughout the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn mouths, pinching 
the secondary growths to nearly the same 
Ijoint as at the first operation. Perhaps 
the more suitable term, and one less likely 
to lead to confusion, would be to call the 
former “late summer pruning” and the 
latter “ summer pinching.” By the former 
ineth'Kl either a knife or secateurs would 
l*<* required, but by the latter method the 
operation would be better and more ex 
ivditiouslv i>crformed with the lingers and 
1 burnt*. By the former method not only 
does a large amount of strong growths 
occur on the lateral shoots or spurs, but 
these strong growths do not tend either to 
the symmetry or to the fertility of the 
tree, and frequently the secondary growths 
do not. ripen jierfectly; they are, conse¬ 
quently, a fertile source of gum, canker, 
and other diseases. By timely and 
judicious summer pinching these evils are 
considerably reduced or averted altogether. 
Sometimes an objection is raised that this 
system of pinching entails too much time 
and labour during the summer, but this 
idea is more fancied than real. It is so 
very simple and so quickly informed that 
an intelligent boy or girl, after a few 
lessons, would be able to pinch a large 
number of trees satisfactorily in a short 
time, and it is much more pleasant to i*er- 
form such work in .H»«yn«*r than i a winter. 

Mr. McGuff'ogs fobjtfffkra Wjlpimer 
pinching because oNuA'NJfiLger-iwF Mock¬ 


ing off the fruit, is easily answered. Of 
course, this objection would neither apply 
to wall trees nor to small trees in the open 
garden, and even with regard to standard 
trees, if the main branches were trained 
sufficiently distant from each other any 
!>erson, if provided with a light sectional 
ladder and a double pair of steps, could 
perform the operation without any fear of 
injuring either the fruit or the trees. 
Summer pinching possesses many ad¬ 
vantages. By persistent pinching, a large 
amount of foliage is removed, which tends 
to check undue vigour in that particular 
part of the tree, the sap being diverted to 
weaker parts which, for a short time, may 
be left unpinched. This partial removal 
of leaves during the iieriod of growth also 
tends to cheek the more vigorous roofs, 
and not only is a more uniform balance 
maintained between root and branch, but 
it also tends to produce more healthy, more 
uniform, and more i>erfect 1 y-shai>ed trees. 
By persistent summer pinching of the 
lateral growths winter pruning is almost 
entirely obviated, the buds at the base of 
the spurs remain dormant, and eventually 
develop into fruit-buds.* The main shoots 
being allowed to grow unpinched till the 
autumn, the sap finds a free passage, 
otherwise these buds at the base of the 
spurs would be forced into growth. Sum¬ 
mer pinching is quite suitable for either 
stone or other fruit-trees, whether grown 
on walls or in the open garden; in fact, it 
is an effective antidote to those diseases 
from which the former are so liable to suffer 
in this climate. Perhaps one of the greatest 
advantages accruing from summer pinch¬ 
ing is that it conduces so much to tin* 
fertility of a free, even when young, and 
the colour and quality of the fruit are 
greatly improved by its free exj>osure to 
the sun and air. On standard trees sum¬ 
mer-pinching has very rarely been prac¬ 
tised, but in those instances where it has 
been carefully and judiciously ]>erformed 
the i>erfect symmetry and I he handsome 
appearance* of I he trees, their fertility, 
and the superior quality of the fruit have 
been eminently satisfactory in every re¬ 
siled. The main branches should be 
trained feet ajmrt from each other 
These main branches should be allowed to 
grow unpinched till late in the autumn, 
and then shortened only just sufficient to 
induce the dormant back buds to break 
during the following spring, so as to pre¬ 
vent any part of the main branch being 
devoid of spurs. The effect of trees so 
trained, when in blossom or in fruit, is 
very charming. 

1 venture to predict that the time is not 
far distant when summer pinching will 
largely supersede winter pruning, not only 
because of the more natural beauty of the 
trees and their less liability to suffer from 
disease, but also because if. is a very pro¬ 
fitable method of cultivation. 

T. CllAI.1.18. 
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Notes of the Week. 

Potatoes have done splendidly in this 
garden, particularly Midlothian Early and 
Scottish Farmer, the latter a late variety 
of the Arran Chief type. Both quality and 
crop left nothing to be desired.—C. T., 
Amplhill Park Gardens , Beds. 

The Apple crop has been very heavy, 
consequently, the quality has somewhat 
suffered, especially in the case of such 
sorts as Grenadier, Cellini, and Welling¬ 
ton. It would be hard to say how long 
these old standard trees have been iu 
bearing.—C. T., Ampthill Park Gardens, 
Beds. 

Darwin’s Barberry in bloom.— In most 
seasons we have a second display of bloom 
on Berberis Darwinl, this, of course, vary¬ 
ing iu quantity according to the season. 
This is one of tlie seasons in which the 
display is not so profuse as usual; never¬ 
theless, there is a fair amount of the 
golden sprays, which are welcome iu tli»* 
dull days of late November.—W. McG , 
Balmae. 

Escallonia montevidensis.— Those who 
grow Escallonia niaerantha successfully 
ought to try E. montevidensis, a Iso known 
as E. floribuudu. It must he admitted 
that these arc liable to Ik* damaged by 
frost, but flowering at a time when there 
are comparatively few shrubs in bloom, K. 
montevidensis is certainly worthy of in¬ 
clusion in seaside and other sheltered 
localities.—K iuk. 

Iris ensata.— One d<K*s not* often come 
across this little Iris, and it is, iicrbaps, 
not very suitable for most gardens as its 
tlowers, which arc produced freely on tall, 
stiff stems, are rather inconspicuous, being 
«»f a greyish colour. For those who are 
interested in the Iris family, however, it is 
worth growing as a variety, and is of the 
easiest culture in ordinary loam. It lias 
long, narrow, Grassy foliage.—N. L. 

Chrysanthemums and the cold autumn. 
—I never remember such a dearth of tlieso 
outside as this season. Go where you may 
you can hardly see a docent bloom. In 
normal seasons they go on till Christmas 
iu sheltered siwits. In shops the loss is 
much felt, the price lK*ing high. I had a 
nice lot of i>ot plants in fine condition, but 
could not place them under glass till mid- 
October. Although they were well pro¬ 
tected the cold had a bad effect, on them, 
and the bl<Hmisare small.—W. 'Surrey. 

Rhododendrons in bloom in October. 
Jake your correspondent, “ I. P. J.,” 1 
noticed some time ago a large specimen 
bush of Khododemlron album iu bloom in 
the grounds here. 1 also observed several 
flowers of H. i*outieum just showing colour 
iu late October, a most unusual sigh! so far 
north us this. I am afraid there will be no 
more of it this season, having had 50 dogs, 
frost on November 14th, also a most 
unusual temperature . so early in the 
autumn.—.1 ou'pf W S 1 AlrnJsON, Stirling Din- 

' rkt -CORN&l'fr'EJ NIVER SITY ' 
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The jointed Staff Tree (Celastrus arti- 
culatus).—'This appears to have enjoyed 
the dry weather of the past season, and is 
fruiting with unusual freedom. Our com- 
paratively humid climate here does not 
seem lo he congenial to it, and It evidently 
produces Its scarlet and yellow berries 
much more plentifully in districts where 
the rainfall in summer Is not too heavy. 
It Is probably seen at its best on a rough 
trellis or t mi ling over and up some shrub 
of little value. It has proved perfectly 
hardy with me for at least fourteen years. 
^-Dumfries. 

The Pampas Grass.— This has been a 
failure here this season as regards flower¬ 
ing, as the clumps have not recovered from 
the effects of last winter’s severe weather. 
A large bush of Veronica Traversi, too, 
suffered so badly that it will need cuttiug 
down more than half to get to living wood. 
It has been left this season to see to what 
extent fresh growths would come. If the 
coming winter should prove severe it will 
kill outright several of the hardy climbing 
lloses here, for some of the worst-hurt 
plants of last winter have barely made 
enough new growths to cover the blank 
places.— V. T., Ampthill Park Gardens, 
Beds. 

Pear La France. —A Pear must be good 
in all ways to hold its own during the early 
i>art of November. w T hen some of our very 
best kinds are in season. This one now 
coming in is a distinct and most welcome 
Pear, of medium size, in shape not unlike 
a small Duchesse d’Augouleme, yet not 
rough on the surface as in that variety; 
green, stippled grey and yellow on very 
rifie fruits, deeply bronzed on the sunny 
side; llesli delicate, melting, and juicy; 
agreeably aromatic. The trees, growing 
on a south wall, are both vigorous and 
fertile, and annually produce Choice, at¬ 
tractive fruits. It was raised by M. 
Claude Blanchet, of Vienne, Is6re.— 
Sussex. 

Michaelmas Daisies—late kinds.— Sel- ! 
dom have I seen these blooming so long as 
they have done this autumn. On Novem¬ 
ber 1st I cut a large bunch of William 
Bowman, placing it in a til 11 vase. When 
the sun shines into the room the flowers 
open and are very gay. I have a low- 
growing kind not a foot high. The colour 
N a rosy-pink. This I find most useful to 
fill low glasses. Those who want colour on 
I he front of borders or patches on rockeries 
should plant this, which goes on blooming 
till mid-November. Many jicople And the 
small-flowered kinds i>oor. This arises 
from not giving them good culture. They 
all enjoy a good larder, and should be often 
la ken up, divided, and given fresh soil. I 
find a dose of manure-water helpful the 
second yea r when coming into bloom.—J. 
Crook. 

Polyanthuses and high feeding.— Some 
time ago a correspondent, in a note on 
these, advised giving them a good larder. 
This was good advice. Most cultivators 
have an idea Polyanthuses do not need 
manure, but nothing pays better for high 
feeding. In my own garden the land is 
given a good dressing of manure and dug 
deeply. Then it is levelled and trodden to 
maUe it solid before the Polya ill bust's are 
planicd. On a light soil autumn is the 
best time to plant, as the ground gets solid 
by the spring. Some cultivators are apt 
to think they do not root deeply, which is 
an error. I have often, on digging them 
up, found the roots 18 inches deep. When 
in this condition they throw up large 
trusses on stems from a foot to 18 inches 
high. Those having old plants should give 
them a good mulching of rotttfi dung — 

[S’gfflfSM by l T Ot I QIC 

Begonia fuchsiotlles.— For^n)any years, 


despite the attractions of newer varieties, 
I found room for a dozen plants of Begonia 
fuchsioides until, a couple of years ago, a 
breakdown during frost of the heating 
apparatus of the house in which it was 
grown resulted in its disappearance. 
Fibrous-rooted, B. fuchsioides is one of 
the beet varieties for the warm greenhouse, 
and, when well grown, will attain to a 
height of 4 feet or 5 feet. When planted 
out it exceeds this stature and is very 
useful for pillar or for trellis work. The 
flowers, produced in panicles, are bright 
scarlet, although if insufficiently exposed 
to the light, they may be of a reddish-pink, 
and they are produced sueeessionally over 
a considerable period. By propagating at 
different seasons it was possible, before the 
advent of the Lorraine and other winter- 
blooming Begonias, to have B. fuchsioides 
in bloom throughout the entire season.— 
W. McG., Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 

Potentill&8 in the rook garden.— Many 
of the ordinary border Potentillas are not 
really very suitable for the border because 
of the sprawling and prostrate habit of 
the flowering stems, hut this characteris¬ 
tic is not so much a drawback in the rock 
garden as it is not so noticeable, the flower- 
stems rambling among the other low'- 
growing plants and the flowers peeping up 
among them quite pleasingly. They also 
do well in a large retaining wall among 
such companions as Alyssum saxatile, 
ReliantIiemuins. Nejieta Mussini, P. atro- 
sanguinea Gibson’s Scarlet, P. formosn 
Miss Willmott, and P. Wm. Roll! son in 
1 such a iHxsition, and they are very effec¬ 
tive. Bora go laxiflora, altogether too j 
sprawly a plant for the ordinary border, 
is equally effective in similar conditions, i 
Potentilla Tongue!, though not of so I 
spreading a habit with its flowering j 
stems, looks best among vigorous com- i 
pan ions, I think. Many plants have to be | 
studied in this way, as it often happens ! 

; that a plant is condemned as ungraceful 
or ineffective, when the real reason is that | 
it is not in its proper surroundings.—N. L. j 



Early Tomatoes. 

Kindly inform me the best way to get 
early Tomatoes, both indoors and out¬ 
doors. I have a south wall to plant them 
out on, and I have a small forcing-house, 
heated. When should I sow the first seed, 
and what is the best Tomato for outdoor 
culture? M. B. 

[The best way to get early Tomatoes is 
to grow aud train the plants either in a 
narrow si an-roofed or lean-to house having 
a sufficient supply of hot-water piping to 
command a night and day temperature of 
55 degs. to 05 degs. without overheating 
the pipes. In houses such as have been 
alluded to the plants can be set out in a 
border 1 foot wide, 15 inches deep, resting 
on a firm base, and the top or upper sur¬ 
face distant some 2 feet from the roof- 
glass. Make up the border close to the 
front wall and use whole turves or bricks 
or boards to hold the soil in position on 
I lie inner side facing the footpath. If you 
have good fibrous loam at command this, 
if it has been dug some few months and 
the Grass is dead, will, when chopped to 
pieces and made very firm, suffice to 
form the border with. If the loam is 
heavy add a little lime-rubbish and some 
wood-ashes. With regard to a soil of poor 
quality, let old Mushroom dung or leaf- 
mould in the proportion of one-fourth of 
the total quantity of compost required 
form a further ingredient. For an early 
supply sow seed in heat at the beginning 


of the year, sowing thinly and using either 
pots or pans for the purpose, and stand 
under cloches or cover with a sheet of 
glass to hasten germination. Pot off the 
plants into 3-inch receptacles as soon as 
they have made the first pair of true 
leaves, placing the plants in the soil down 
to the seed leaves in a light, sandy com 
post, and avoid damaging the stems im¬ 
pressing the soil too firmly with the 
fingers. When the pots are well filled with 
roots, and before the plants are potbound. 
plant them out at a distance of 15 inches 
to 18 inches apart in the border, making 
the soil firm and affording sufficient tepid 
water afterwards to moisten the border. 
As the plants extend train them on wires 
fixed under the roof and not closer to the 
glass than 12 inches to 15 inches, aud con¬ 
fine them to single stems. When the first 
trusses of flowers are about to expand let 
the border approach a rather dry condi¬ 
tion and fertilise the flowers when they 
open, about mid-day, with a camel-hair 
brush or rabbit’s-tail. When the fruits 
begin to swell off afford either liquid or an 
artificial manure on every other occasion 
when water is required. Two good varie¬ 
ties for the purpose are Early Market aud 
Sunrise. For an 

Outdoor crop sow in the first week in 
April and grow the resulting plants on un¬ 
interruptedly, as previously described, 
until the pots are filled with roots, and 
then transfer them to 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
using compost similar tathat recommended 
for border-making and let the potting be 
firmly done. After they recover from the 
shift place them in a cooler house and 
gradually harden them off so that they may 
eventually be planted out the last week in 
May or early in June. A good variety, fm 
this purpose is Earliest of All. Such, in 
brief, are a few r of the principal details 
you should observe, exigencies of space for¬ 
bidding the subject being further enlarged 
upon. You would do w’ell to purchase and 
study one of the many treatises on Tomato 
culture, such as that by the late W. 
Iggulden. entitled “ The Tomato and its 
Culture,” price Is., to be had from the 
office of Gardening.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Digging and trenching.— Let this work 
I be carried on in suitable weather as 
j rapidly as is consistent with good work- 
! manship. The past season has emphasised 
the value of deep cultivation, and w r here 
circumstances permit it is a good plan to 
undertake as much trenching as possible. 
Wheel manure to vacant breaks and spread 
it immediately. This sometimes permits 
digging to be persevered with during frosty 
weather. W’here trenching is being carried 
out, garden rubbish of all kinds—except, 
of course, prunings—can be got out of the 
way, and such material, besides providing 
a certain amount of drainage, will ulti¬ 
mately rot down into fine mould, which 
may advantageously be brought to the sur¬ 
face at a future date. 

Cooking the Egg-plant.—I should be 
very glad if any of your readers would 
relate their experience in the use of 
Aubergine or Egg-plant. I tried this vege¬ 
table cooked according to a simple recipe 
from “ Leaves from a Tuscan Kitchen,” 
and it was found to be of a bitter and dis¬ 
agreeable flavour; in fact, uneatable. The 
variety was Long Purple, grown through¬ 
out in the greenhouse. The fruits experi¬ 
mented with were not fully ripe, being only 
partially coloured. I have observed them 
in the Loudon shops of a dark purple and 
far more glossy than mine. I should be 
glad to know if any varieties are inedible, 
and if the strong, bitter flavour is charac¬ 
teristic, .in which case It must certainly be 
an acquired taste.— Lyseew. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 

Pyrus Sargenti. 


This shrubby species Is rare in the British 
Isles, for it was only introduced in 190S 
and does not appear to have been very 
widely distributed. If is, however, an 
effective plant both in flower and fruit, 
and there is little doubt but that it will 
become i>ppular in the near future. A 
native of Japan, it was originally dis- ! 
covered by Professor Sargent, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, when studying the trees i 
and shrubs of Japan in their native habitat 
in 1892. Growing to a height of 5 feet or 
more, it forms a hush with graceful arch¬ 
ing branches bearing oval leaves each 
2 inches to 3 inches long and 1 inch to 
2 inches wide. The white flowere, each 
about an inch in diameter, are produced | 
in small clusters from the leaf-axils, ami 
they are succeeded by hard, glossy, red 
fruits, each about \ inch in diameter. The I 


any of the variegated forms of Ivy, and 
the hardier forms of Cluster Roses. 
Lupinus arboreus also does well in such a 
position, and it might be worth while try¬ 
ing Ccanothue azureus. There does not 
appear to be any reason why Daphnes 
should not succeed, although in vsomc dis¬ 
tricts these are inclined to be capricious. 
Aristolochia Sipho (the Dutchman's Pipe) 
is also of service for north walls.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Decaisnea Fargesi.— 1 would be glad to 
have information respecting treatment of 
Decaisneti Fargesi. I have a plant which 
has thrown up growths of about 17 feet. , 
Should this be cut to reduce it more to a 
bush form? The berries, for which the j 


ramble. It can be increased by means of 
seeds or cuttings, and it is probable that 
plants can lx? obtained from Messrs. Dick- 
| sons. Ltd., nurserymen, Chester, or from 
Messrs. Smith, of Xewry.J 
Berberis Wilson®. -When at its beet this 
is one of the most beautiful of all the 
Barberries, but it appears to give better 
results in comparatively shallow soil than 
in rich ground. Planted in rich soil it 
I grows vigorously and fruits are not borne 
so freely as when the soil is of i»oorer 
quality. It is often seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage when planted on rockeries, in 
I crevices between large stones. In such 
1 positions it grows slowly, its branches 
spreading over and overhanging the face of 
the rocks. Flowers and fruits are borne 
freely under such conditions, the coral-red 
berries being very beautiful during October 
and November. B. Wilson® is a Chinese 
species varying in height from 1 foot to 
4 feet. It was introduced in 1904 and soon 
became popular by reason of its graceful 
habit, small, dark green, deciduous or 
sometimes sub-evergreen leaves, which 
often colour well in autumn, and by its 
yellow flowrers and rich red fruits. It ; s 



Fruiting branch of Pyrus Sargenti . 


calyx lobes fall away from the apex of the 
fruit, leaving a small scar as in the case 
of the Siberian Crab (I\ baccata). It is 
perfectly hardy and succeeds under the 
same conditions as other species of Pyrus. 
the best results being secured by planting 
it in good loamy soil. It can be increased 
by grafting ui>on other species of Pyrus or 
by means of seeds, the latter proving the 
more satisfactory. As is the case with 
several other species, it gives the best re¬ 
sults when planted in email groups. D. 


Shrubs for a north wall In Devon.— The 

query on p. CSS, in the issue of November 
15tli, is rather vague, in eo far as it is not 
definitely specified whether climbing plants 
are preferred, or merely those of a shrubby 
character. Assuming that the former is 
the case, ** IV might nafely plant Jns- 
ininum nudiflorum, Escallonia macrantlia, 
Honeysuckles (especially the Japanese 
evergreen variety), any of the brightly- 
foliaged, self-clinging Vines, such as Vitis 
ineonstans or V. mural is, Euonymus 
radicans variegafim? GJemnUi* Tm^ntaua, 
ForfcythSa suspeil fca ,i IjJuer.i^JMata or 


plant Is grown, fall off before i-ipening.— 
A. G., l*h of Wight. 

[A went or south-W’est asj»ect may be 
given. Decaisnea Fargesi grow\s satisfac¬ 
torily in well-drained loamy soil. As a 
rule, it forms a number of branches from 
a common r«x>t-stock and grows into a bush 
S feet or 10 feet high. There is no reason 
to cut your tall plant hack unless you 
prefer it dwarfer. In such a case it may 
be pruned in February.] 

Billardiera longiflora.— In the issue of 
November 1st. in Gardenino, I saw an 
account of a plant I have long wished to 
get — Billardiera longiflora. Will the 
Editor kindly inform me what kind of cul¬ 
ture it requires, viz., soil, asjiect, and kind 
of sn pi Kir t for climbing, and where it can 
be obtained.—A. G., lionrhurch, Itlc, of 
Wight. 

[Billardiera longiflora is a climbing, 
evergreen shrub, native of Tasmania, and 
suitable for outdoor culture in. the milder 
parts of the country. It should lie planted 
in a well-drained border of loamy soil^ and 
lx? trained either to a low trellis or wall, 
or given low sticks over which it cau 


easily increased from seeds and also from 
cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close, cool frame. There 
is no question as to its hardiness, and it 
can be planted in almost any part of the 
country.—D. 

- I recently saw several very hand 

some si>ecimens of this charming Bar¬ 
berry, a mass of com 1-red berries. It 
Is an ideal shrub for the rock garden or 
banks where the soil is of a stony nature. 
A mistake is often made in giving this 
plant a somewhat rich rooting medium. 
It. Wilson® is of dwarf habit, tin* short 
stems producing a number of side growths. 
It is a native of Central China, and, when 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitcli on October 15, 
1907, it deservedy gained a first-class certi¬ 
ficate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society.—W. B. 


Azalea rosaeflora,—This is a charming 
plant, with salmon-pink flowers like those 
of a double Balsam. It grows about a 
foot high, and may be described as a 
hardy variety of the Indian Azalea. It 
grows freely,In.Ipcuiv,with a little peat or 
loaf soil and sand addc»l S. Arnott. 
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Dessert 

Generally speaking, we have three 
months in which fruit-tree planting may 
be carried out, viz., from the latter part, 
of October to the end of January, but the 
planter prefers to see his trees in position 
before the New Year, while the soil is 
warm and the roots have a chance to lay 
hold of their new surroundings. The 
weather must guide the planter during 
these three months. He must endeavour 
to get the sites ready in good time, so that j 
the trees can be set out immediately the I 
soil is In good working condition, it is 
contrary to good practice to plant whde 
the soil is saturated or when frozen much 
below the surface. 

The Plum is the hardiest of our stone 
fruits, and certainly is a good second lo 
the Apple as regards usefulness. The sea¬ 
son, beginning in July, lasts well iuto 
November. The Gages take first honours, 
and although several varieties have been 
introduced since the old Green Gage was 
given us, the latter still holds its own as 
an all-round variety, a good cropper and 
exquisitely flavoured, though not the 
earliest to rii»en, July Gage, similar in 
size, but. not so delicious, having a few 
weeks’ advantage in this respect. In 
Oullln’s Golden Gage we have a larger 
fruit, ri ik' about the middle of August, 
handsome yellow dotted with crimson on 
the sunny side, a rich and juicy fruit. 
Bryanston’s is another Gage of much 
merit and of large size, rlinming in mid- 
September. Purple Gage, coming in about 
the same time, and Count Althans Gage, a 
variety of the former, are also good. The 
Transparent Gages are excellent, too. We 
are indebted to Messrs. Rivers for several 
varieties of these very delicious Plums, 
most of them ripening during the month 
of September. The old Transparent Gage 
is of large size, a moderate bearer, and of 
delicious flavour, Early Transparent, 
larger and bearing freely, vicing with the 
old Green Gage for richness. River’s Late 
Gage, a large round Plum of delicious 
flavour, should be included in the order. 
Heine Claude de Bavay is a good late 
Plum and can be recommended. A large 
round fruit apd very sweet, it takes a 
rather long time to ripen, even on a south 
wall in the warmer counties, and lasts up 
t«> the end of October. The foregoing are 
all worthy of a south wall, though 1 have 
had good results from an eastern aspect 
in the south-western counties. 

Hilling’s Sui>erb, of large size and 
greenish-yellow in colour, is a richly- 
flavoured Plum for early September, while 
in Jefferson, an American variety, we have 
<>ne of the best Plums enumerated in this 
list. It is a large 0 *^ 4 , fruit-withfi lovely 

„ Digitized by C^OCKHC 


Plums. 

bloom, yellow slotted with red, an excel¬ 
lent bearer on a wall. For a purple Plum 
few excel Kirke’s, which is fine in every j 
way, nearly round, with a dense bloom, ' 
and of grand flavour. This variety de¬ 
serves a wall even in the warmer counties. 

Last, but far from least among those 
mentioned above, comes Coe’s Golden Drop, 
a large oval yellow fruit with spots of red 
on the side facing the sun, and of the 
richest flavour when fully ripe. It should j 
be given a south wall wherever possible. j 
The tree is a good grower and bears abun- I 
dantly. It is a gisnl Octolter Plum and ; 
will hang for weeks, remaining plump 
some time after being gathered if wrnpi>ed J 
in tissue 1 taper and placed in a dry room. | 
I have seen excellent samples of this Plum 
exhibited in a collection of six dishes of 
fruit at the autumn fruit and Chrysanthe¬ 
mum shows during November. There are 
several more varieties catalogued, but those 
mentioned can be depended upon for 
quality, the one essential point when 
selecting dessert fruit. J. Maynk. 

Flit haw. 

XOTUS A X It It VI’LI US. 

Apple-trees in bad condition. 1 should 
be much obliged if you could tell me, from 
the enclosed shoots, what my Apple-trees 
are suffering from, and, if they have a 
disease, what cure can be given. The gar¬ 
den I have is old and has been much 
neglected. 1 only came here last spring 
I found the four Apple-trees in question 
planted under some large Elm-trees close 
beside some Poplars, so that they had no 
air. I have just transplanted them out 
into the open. Will this cure them? They 
are covered all over with this little brown 
scaly thing. The trees are quite young; 
about six or seven years I should say. 

M. F. C. 

LThe fact of the Apple-trees having been 
grown in the i>ositiou described fully ac¬ 
counts for their being in the condition com¬ 
plained of. We fail to find either inserts 
or disease on the sample of wood sent, but 
it is evident from the nature of the wood 
that the trees are lacking in vigour and 
have just the appearance that one would 
expect, to see on trees growing in such un¬ 
favourable circumstances. You have acted 
rightly in removing them to a more oj>en 
position. They will, doubtless, soon re¬ 
cover, and ill due course, yield fruit. 
During this month spray them with 
caustic alkali solution, w hich will have tin- 
effect of rendering the wood bright and 
clean, and at the same time kill any in¬ 
sects there may be present on stems, 
branches, and young wood.] 

Injury to Vine leaves.—I should bo glad 
j if you could kindly tell me what is the 
matter with the enclosed Vine leaves, and 


if you could suggest a remedy. The 
disease appeared about last May, and only 
one Vine is affected at present. The other 
Vines in the house have suffered from red 
spider, but are otherwise healthy.— E. Lee 
Michell. 

[The holes in the Vine leaves have been 
caused by some gnawing insect, in all pro¬ 
bability the Vine weevil being the culprit. 
The excrescences on the under-side of the. 
leaves are due to a too moist atmosphere 
and want of a freer circulation of air; in 
other words, a too confined atmosphere. 
It is not a disease, is not injurious, and 
the remedy is plainly obvious. With re¬ 
gard to the weevil, the best means of deal¬ 
ing with it is, w T heu the Vines are in full 
leaf, to spread an old sheet under them 
at night—this being the time when the in¬ 
sects feed—when, if the Vines are smartly 
shaken, the weevils will fall into it ami 
can then t>e despatched. We regret the 
delay in answering your query, which is 
due, on our part, to an oversight, your 
query having been mislaid ] 

Treatment of Currant bushes.— Last 
November I planted Boskoop Giant Cur¬ 
rant bushes, and in the spring cut the wood 
back to two or three eyes. During the 
past year they have grown well, and I 
wish to know whether I should cut them 
back again or leave them alone. During 
the present month I have planted some 
Red Currant bushes—Comet, New Red 
Dutch, and Raby Castle. How should 1 
treat these?— Portsmouth. 

[We should imagine that no pruning is, 
in this ease,, required, seeing you cut back 
1 the young wood last year. In future you 
shoujd bear in mind that Black Currants 
need to be thinned only, i.e., cut out as 
j much of the old wood as can conveniently 
l>e spared annually to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of a good supply of young wood, 

| which produces the finest and greatest 
! quantity of fruit. Newly-planted Red 
Currants should, if necessary, have the 
growths thinned, leaving five to seven of 
j the best placed to form the foundation of 
well-shaped bushes, cutting these back to 
within It inches of the stem. Here, again, 
it may In* necessary to leave some a little 
longer than others. Avoid leaving a 
1 i-entrnl shoot, as Red and White Currants 
and Gooseberry bushes vshould, for the pur- 
1 |tose of admitting light and air, have their 
centres left open.] 

Pears: Effects of cold on. Having a fair 
crop and limited space, I was obliged to 
store these and Apples in the same build 
j ing (a woollen one). On cold nights the 
| temperature was low. This has had a bad 
j effect on Pears that mature in November, 

' especially B. Clairgeau, the skin of which, 
when approaching maturity, turned black, 
while the flesh was quite white and of very 
good flavour. Probably the skin of B. 
Clairgeau is more sensitive to cold. I 
could have understood their going in this 
, way had they been frozen. Some Pears 
from a tree in a cold position have not 
suffered. These are stored where the 
j temperature ranges from 45 degs. to 50 
j degs. thus showing the desirability of 
giving Pears more warmth than Apples. 
Placing them in more heat some time be¬ 
fore ripening brings up the flavour. Some 
forty-five years ago. when rexsiding fin 
Perbeck Isle, 1 had a fruit-room with 
thick mud walls and thatched roof. Here 
' the temperature did not fluctuate and I 
had Apples and IVars up till March.—I. 
Crook. 

Baumann's Red Winter Reinette.-An 

I Apple the critics have not been fair to, I 
think, is Baumann’s Winter Rcinette. Its 
flavour, I find, is better than has been 
stated by WTiters. but to la* so it should 
not bo eaten liefore February and March.— 
T., Ampthill J y arh.(Igrdtns. Beds. 

1 1 original from 1 
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GHRYSflIlT|lE19D|BS. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. J. Godfrey. 

Thk accompanying illustration well de- i was raised by Messrs. Godfrey and Son, 
picts this novelty, which, when shown on ! Hxmouth. who are this year distributing 
November 4th last, gained an Award of it after growing it extensively for several 
Merit. As may be gathered from the seasons. E. II. Jenkins. 


Late-flowering Chrysanthemums, 

The list of late-flowering Chrysanthemums 
includes some useful varieties for Christ¬ 
mas decoration, and in a few instances the 
supply will not be exhausted until 
February. White flowers are always iu 
demand, and in Western King, Heston 
I White, and Mme. L. La tour we have plants 
| of a dwarf habit that are at their best 
towards the end of December. Mrs. J. 
Thompson and Mme. It. Oberthus are of 



Single Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. J. Godfrey. 


figure, it is a single-flowered sort, that 
phase of it known to the specialist as 
* 4 6ingle decorative.” Iu point of size 
when disbudded, however, it might well be 
included among exhibition singles, though, 
without doubt, its greater charms lie in its 
refined beauty and a pretty touch of Peach- 
like pink which attracts at once. For its 

I colour alone it is suia^ to beconnk uni¬ 
verse lly r jK.ipular,.sinfevertjk ariy. 

L can com imre*-with itXiiUmA ivafeitV It 


Chrysanthemums need not be fed any | 
longer, as the display will I>e more enduring ! 
if only sufficient clear water l>e given to 
keep tile plants in health. Check damp 
by all possible means, and to this end the | 
usual “ slopping-out ” of plaint-houses con¬ 
taining Chrysanthemums may be dis pen soil 
with. A careful hand' with the watering- 
can will not spill a great amount of water 
in attending to the wants of the plants. 
Little fire-heat and free ventilation prolong 
tlio Chrysanthemum season.—W. McG. 


the same colour, but being very tall 
growers are, perhaps, best grown for cut 
bloom. W. Turner, the popular exhibition 
variety, makes a splendid bush plant fol¬ 
iate flowering also. In yellows December 
Gold, Nagoya, and Yellow Mrs. J. Thomp¬ 
son are good, but tall, as is also Helena 
Williams. W. H. Lincoln, iu ita day, was 
probably the best yellow we have ever had 
for late work, and eVeh few, though lack- 
ins iu (SfllffE CTON M ful - 
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Pink is a colour that one rarely sees at its 
l>est during the shortest days. Winter 
Cheer, Wells’s Late Pink, and Thorpe’s 
December Pink, all of a neat bushy habit, 
are good. A more recent introduction in 
this colour is Bertha Lachaux, but it must 
be well grown and housed early, for it is 
very slow in opening. It is often quite 
good in February. Baldock’s Crimson is 
well worthy of note, as is also Tuxedo 
(orange-bronze). 

Single varieties deserve the favour 
shown them, as for any scheme of decora¬ 
tion they give little trouble. Amongst the 
popular kinds that will last until the old 
year is out, Mensa and its sports are re¬ 
liable, as are also Merstham Jewel and 
Mary Morris, in delightful shades of 
apricot terra-cotta, seen at its best under 
artificial light. Brightness is a rather tall 
grower, but its rich crimson flowers are 
very attractive. Wellesbourne Beauty is 
a yellow not to be overlooked; while 
Kathleen May (crimson, with gold centre) 
and Snow Queen (pure white) are two 
Anemone-centred varieties of great beauty 

In order to obtain really good late 
flowers, the best of culture is necessary. 
Where large specimen plants are required,^ 
cuttings should be rooted in February, but 
for convenience in housing, a quantity of 
smaller plants is often a necessity. These 
may be obtained by propagating early in 
April and pinching them once early in 
.Tune, (jotting them finally into 7-inch pots. 
Through being too anxious not to have 
these' late varieties in thvwer too early they 
are often left in the open too long. In few 
districts is it safe to leave them out after 
the end of Sep!ember, for once the buds 
get touched with frost they seldom open 
proj>erly. Still, no artificial heat is re¬ 
quired in most seasons until November, 
after which the amount depends largely on 
the time the blooms are required.—F. J. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Compost for Chrysanthemums. — Will 

you kindly tell me what is the best compost 
for growing Chrysanthemums?— Amateub. 

[A suitable compost for propagation may 
be made up as follows:—Equal parts of 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould, to which 
should be added one-eighth part of coarse 
silver sand. Pass the ingredients through 
a sieve with I-incli mesh, mix well, and 
add thereto a sprinkling of crushed char¬ 
coal. Compost for first repotting into 
3-inch ik>1s should comprise two parts 
fibrous loam, half a part each of leaf- 
mould and well-rotted horse-manure, with 
coarse silver sand or road grit to make 
the compost porous. Add a free sprinkling 
of wood-ashes or crushed charcoal. When 
re{M)tling into 5-inch or 6-inch pots use a 
compost such as two parts fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-mould, one-third part of 
horse-droppings, prepared as for a Mush¬ 
room bed, one-sixth part of wood-ashes or 
crushed charcoal, and a dusting each of 
bone-meal and Ichthemic or some other 
well-known guano, with sufficient sand or 
road grit to make the compost porous. 
For the final potting use compost similar 
to that just described, but add thereto 
guano rather more freely with a few J- 
inch Ijones and small pieces of charcoal.] 

Chrysanthemum " sports.”- One is, at 
limes, asked how to increase the stock of 
a Chrysanthemum which has sported— 
that is, produced on one stem blooms differ¬ 
ing in colour from those of the usual type* 
of the plant. Plants from the “sported 
1 nation may revert in the following year 
to the original colour. As a matter of 
fact, I have known such reversion to occur 
up till the third.season, but should the 
sport remain constant ter. 4mt>date it 
m:ry! I'pliff safel>tJiAjj(*»1 raflAvi fixed/’ 


Another point in the case of sports which 
may be considered is this: Is the si»ort, 
in respect of colour, really an improve 
ment upon the type? Many who observe 
a sport in their collectibn at once conclude 
that It Is w'orth perpetuating, but in nine 
cases out of ten the sport is not required 
However, as the work is certainly interest¬ 
ing, the proper way in which to set about 
it Is this: Cut away, at the level of the 
soil, all the other shoots, reserving only 
that which it is desired to propagate. Fill 
a shallow box with light, rather sandy soil, 
and, having loosened the sportive shoot 
from its stake (leaving it, of course, in the 
pot), lay it very carefully along the sur¬ 
face of the box. At the axil of every leaf 
put a peg—a hairpin is as good as any¬ 
thing—round the stem and raise over it a 
mound of soil similar to that in the box. 
Keep the mounds fairly moist, and, if 
possible, allow a gentle heat, when growths 
will be pushed up from each axil. These, 
when they are about 3 inches in length 
and well rooted, may be taken off and 
grown on in the usual wa$\—A Scottish 
Gabdeneu. 


Gardes Pests and Friends. 

Peach Leaf-Curl. 

This has been known in Britain for up¬ 
wards of a century, and in certain seasons 
proves very destructive to Peaches and 
Nectarines, and, more rarely, to AJmouds. 
It occurs constantly where these plauts 
are grown iu the open, but is much less 
prevalent, on trees grown uuder glass. 
The disease is by no means confined to this 
country, but is found iu all parts of the 
world, occurring almost wherever the 
Peach aud Its allies are grown. 

Description of symptoms. —The disease 
appears in the spring, shortly after the 
leaves begin to emerge from the bud. The 
leaf-blade becomes thickened and puckered 
along the mid-rib, causing the leaf to be¬ 
come curled and twisted. * The diseased 
part remains yellowish iu colour, with a 
tinge of red in it. As the leaves become 
older, this curling and crumpling of their 
surface become more pronounced ; their 
substance becomes fleshy and the colora¬ 
tion darker : finally the upper surfaces of 
the diseased leaves become covered with a 
’delicate silvery bloom, due to the fungus 
(tagging into its gjto re-bearing stage. 
Affected leaves finally die and drop from 
the tree, and in severe cases the entire tree 
may become defoliated. New sets of 
leaves, however, usually develop and re¬ 
place those which have faHen. The fun¬ 
gus not only attacks the leaves, but also 
invades the young shoots, and, more 
rarely, the flowers and fruits. Young 
shoots infected with the fungus become 
swollen and twisted, and the diseased 
leaves usually form a tuft on a Btuuted 
shoot, owing to the internodes failing to 
elongate. In winter, symptoms of fungal 
activity are visible on the young growth, 
brown patches being present here and 
Ihere. These patches increase in size, 
until finally the whole length of the 
lateral beyond this point withers, aud a 
number of dead ends are left. The injury 
caused "by the disease consists not only in 
the distortion of the leaves and premature 
defoliation, but in the dropping of the 
fruit at an early stage aud the strain ou 
the Iree, due to the development of a 
second crop of leaves. In the case of nur¬ 
sery stock, consecutive attacks for three 
or four seasons usually kill the tree or 
stuut its growth to such an extent that it 
is practically valueless. 

Cause of the disease.— Leaf-curl is 


caused by the attack of a fungus (Exoasc-tis 
deformans). The fungus enters the youn^ 
leaves early in the spring, when the buiD 
are just commencing to expand. The 
mycelium (or system of fine fungus 
threads) develops between the cells of the 
leaf, robbing them of nouiishinent, de¬ 
stroying the green colouring matter ami 
causing the leaf to become deformed. 

After a time the fungus mycelium forms 
a layer just l>eneath the skin of the leaf, 
aud from tills layer a number of spoiv- 
eaes (termed asei) are developed ; it is 
their presence which causes tk_* silvery 
bloom upon a diseased leaf. Within each 
of these spore-sacs eight si»ores are pro¬ 
duced, and these spores usually hud off a 
number of secondary si>ores, all of which 
are capable of germination, and repro¬ 
ducing the disease when they n;e 
liberated and fall upon a fresh leaf. Tim 
spores are produced in great abundance 
uixm the diseased leaves during the 
spring and early summer. 

Commencement of attack in spring.— U 
was long believed that the fungus myce¬ 
lium hibernated in the tissues of affected 
shoots, and during the succeeding spring 
grew up into the expanding leaflets aud 
produced disease. Later observation, 
however, has shown that this is of com¬ 
paratively rare occurrence. Such facts as 
are at present available tend to show that 
fresh infection of the leaves In the spring 
always takes place by means of spores 
which have lain dormant during the inter¬ 
vening months, entangled among the 
scales upon the buds. The establishment 
of a new outbreak of disease by these 
si lores is intimately connected with the 
weather conditions which prevail at the 
lime. Cold, wet weather, just when the 
leaves are expanding, causes them to be¬ 
come abnormally gorged with water, and 
much more susceptible to an attack by 
the fungus. It is a widely observed fact 
that leaf-curl is very much less prevalent 
in a uniformly warm and dry spring, and 
it has also been noticed that where infec¬ 
tion has occurred a return of warm, dry 
weather, or even the occurrence of a hot. 
dry wind, will cheek the development of 
the fungus within the tissues. Peach 
trees planted near largo expanses of 
waiter, where the atmosphere is moister 
and cooler than elsewhere, have 1mh*ii 
found to Ik* e«i>eeia.lly liable to the 
disease. 

Control. —Leaf-curl may be very effec¬ 
tually controlled by thorough spraying 
with either Bordeaux or Burgundy miN 
ture. It is essential, however, that tin* 
spray be applied before the buds begin to 
sw T ell in the spring. This time will range 
between the middle or latter part of Feb¬ 
ruary and the beginning of March, ac¬ 
cording to the locality and the nature of 
the .season. A Burgundy mixture of the 
following composition lias boon used with 
excellent results at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Gardens, Wisley : — 

Coiiper sulphate, 2J lbs. 

Sodium carbonate, 2J lbs. 

Water, 12 gallons. 

The copper sulphate (9S i>er cent, 
purity) and the sodium carbonate should 
be dissolved in separate wooden vessels, 
and when completely dissolved mixed to¬ 
gether. One spraying, just before the 
buds open, is usually sufficient, but a 
second spraying gives additional assur¬ 
ance of success. Great cure should be 
taken to ensure that the buds are com¬ 
pletely coated with a film of the mixture. 
Before spraying, all dead twigs aud any 
diseased shoots should be cut away.— 
Journal^ *he ^ urr. 
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INDOOR PLBRTS. 

Carnation Mrs. Walter Hemus 


That any Carnation novelty should be 
granted two Awards of Merit in one day 
by the Committees of two widely different 
societies, while establishing no sort of re¬ 
cord, should at least go some way to prove 
that the variety was a meritorious one well 
deserving the dual honour. Of this I have 
not the least doubt after a fairly close and 
critical examination of the newcomer. 
Length and rigidity of stem, bushy habit, 
with unmistakable evidences of quickly- 


recurring growth, the surest indication of 
“perpetual-flowering,” size, colour, calyx, 
and form left little to be desired. Fra¬ 
grance, too, was claimed for it, though the 
evidence of this was wanting when it 
was exhibited on November 18th last. It 
should, however, be remembered that the 
winter season is not that calculated to 
bring out that good attribute with any 
degree of fulness, hence its temjwrary ab¬ 
sence or weakness may be accounted for. 
The busby-habited plants shown indicated 
good growth and freedom of flower-produc¬ 
tion, matters of the highest importance. 
The colour is pink, a good clear shade of 
deep salmon, the petals with character¬ 
istically notched edges^a^description jwhich 
verbally separates tie variety biltl ifttle 
from some others-" ol^JIre-Jpi n k=£ol\wed 
class. All the same, you look at fe-and are 


distinctly impressed by its superiority. 
The florist decorator will, however, value 
it for the length and flue carriage of stein 
| and flower, w'hile being of a colour ever in 
I demand it is, one feels sure, destined for 
high popularity. It -was shown by Mr 
Walter Hemus, IIanw f orth, Middlesex, on 
! the date named, when the awards w f ere 
granted by the Royal Horticultural Society 
, and the British Carnation Society. 

E. H. Jenkins. | 


Dalechampia Roezliana. —I can well re¬ 
member the interest taken in this plant 
when it was first introduced from Vera 
Cruz in 1807. In those days stove plants 
w r ere in the height of their popularity, 
novelties being eagerly sought after, and 
that, too, at a good price. The fact that 
this Dalechampia belonged to the same 
natural order as the popular I'oinsettia 
added, no doubt, a stimulus to its culture, 
as for a time it w*as extensively grown, 
but seems now to have almost, if not quite, 
dropped out of cultivation. The showiest 
portion of the inflorescence is the leaf-like 
bracts which surround the true flowers. 
In this Dalechampia they are bright pink, 
but there is a variety (alba) in which they 
are w r hite. It flowers more or lees through¬ 
out the year, but it is most useful at this 
season.—W. T. 


Plumbago capensis. 

In spite of the frequent notes on this lovely 
greenhouse climber it is not seen in 
amateurs’ houses half so often as it should 
be, and, unfortunately, when it is grown 
it is far too tightly trained, being tied or 
nailed in instead of allowed to ramble at 
will. I know of nothing more beautiful 
than a large plant allow'd! to take its own 
way, and after being cut back into shape a 
little in winter, to push its shoots in all 
directions, to be crowmed presently with 
the lovely pale blue tiow’ers, so different 
from almost every other blue flower in 
cultivation and contrasting so beautifully 
with the deep green foliage. It is as easily 
grow'ii as it is beautiful, making immense 
plants in a short time where there is room 
for its full development. The finest possi¬ 
ble position for it is in a large and lofty 
conservatory, where in summer it makes a 
grateful shade for the other occupants of 
the house, and, being cut fairly hard back 
in winter, does not obstruct the light. Be¬ 
sides the rafters of the roof there are often 
pillars, tie rods, and other places in houses 
of this description it is necessary to drape 
with flowers and foliage, and there i6 no 
better place for the Plumbago. Where it 
is desired to cover a large space quickly 
the plants should be put out in a fairly 
large and rich border and encouraged by a 
gentle warmth and moist atmosphere to 
make plenty of growth, ripening this w r ell 
by exposure to sun and air in autumn and 
only removing the w^eak and unripened 
points. 

When the plants have tilled the allotted 
space and the w r ood begins to get old it is 
good policy to train in a few’ young shoots 
to take the place of these, cutting the old¬ 
est away annually. Even in amateurs’ 
small houses there is need to be al¬ 
ways tying and nailing the plants hard 
back to w'alls or on balloon trellises. Give 
them lilierty so far as space will admit, 
and the result w'ill far exceed the expecta¬ 
tions of those who know it only as a 
trussed-up, tightly-trained captive. There 
is a white form of this plant now plentiful 
in gardens, and in some cases the two 
plants are growui together, but this, I 
think, is a mistake. We have plenty of 
white-flow'ering creepers and climbing 
plants, but only one of this colour. I do 
not w'ish to be understood as decrying the 
white form; far from it, but to grow' them 
side by side is unnecessary. Both are very 
tine plants, but the blue form is in¬ 
dispensable. It may be propagated by cut¬ 
tings, choovsing those that are only half- 
ripened and are not showing flow'er. They 
root readily in a light, sandy compost, and 
often the young suckers that spring from 
the base of an old plant may be taken off 
with roots attached and i>otted in light, 
sandy soil. The plants must be kept rather 
dry at the root during winter. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant wanted.— I should be very grate¬ 
ful if you could inform me w’here I can 
obtain bulbs of a special kind of Begonia 
called lobster's (’law. I have written to 
many nurserymen both in England and 
Ireland, but none of them are able to sup¬ 
ply the bulbs. 1 shall be very grateful *f 
you can help me.— (Mrs. E. S. MacGilly- 
cuddy, Killarney. 

[We know of no Begonia with such a 
name. The English name Lobster’s Claw' 
is given to Clianthus Dampleri, a green¬ 
house plant somewhat difficult to grow*. 
It is also known as the Glory Pea of New' 
Zealand. Therel'hirei alW3 two varieties of 
Clianthus (C.\puniceus and -g,.- punieeus 
albus) which are--hardy inrftre gardens 



Perpetu-al-flowering Carnation Mrs. Walter Hemus. 
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along the south-west coast of England, and 
can, in all likelihood, be had from Messrs. 
Yoitch, of Exeter.] 

Hippeastrums from seeds.— Where Ilip- 
l»eastruiu8, or Amaryllis as they are still 
generally termed, are bearing seed-i>ods 
they will now be ripe or rapidly approach¬ 
ing that stage, By some they are kept 
till the following spring before sowing, 
but where there is a structure available in 
which a minimum winter tenqierature ef 
55 (legs, is maintained a g<xxl deal of time 
is saved by sowing them at once. For this 
puriKhse I»aiis are very suitable. They 
should be quite clean, effectually drained, 
and tilled with a compost made up of two 
parts loam and two parts peat or leaf- 
mould to one part of sand. Care should 
he taken not to bury the seeds too deeply. 
Watered through a tine rose and placed in 
a tom| h* rature of 00 dogs, to (>5 degs. the 
young plants will soon make their appear¬ 
ance. As soon as sufficiently advanced 
they must be lotted singly into small pots, 
using tin* same kind of compost as that in 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


Tun n-losing fortnightly meeting of the i 
present year, held at Vincent Square on j 
I->eco!UiI>er 2nd, must lie accounted a great ! 
success, albeit neither fruits nor vege- j 
tables were shown. Displays of flowers, 
however, and Chrysanthemums in par¬ 
ticular, were in the nature of a revela¬ 
tion, and at no final Decern I >er gathering 
do we rememlier having seen more lavish 
displays of them. On tables here, there, 
and everywhere, these constituted but an 
introduction as it were to the splendid 
banks of them at the western end and 
the southern side of the Hall, aud for 
which Mr. U. J. .tones and Messrs. Wells 
were responsible rcxinxM ively. These two, 
moreover, were of so distinct a type that 
they constituted a display of the family 
calculated to demonstrate its comprehen¬ 
sive whole, so representative were they 
of its many phases—exhibition, single, 


.Miilhemum, Mrs. I^iwsoii, were shown |>y 
.Messrs. Ou lined I and Solis, Eynsford. 

CARNATIONS. 

The finest display of these was that from 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward's 
Heath, the freshness and beauty of the 
flowers remarkable. Wlvelsfield White, 
Wivelsficld Ola ret, May Day, Mary All¬ 
wood. and Triumph were grand, the new 
Jessie Allwood being also fine. The seed¬ 
lings, too, were quite a feature, though 
space precludes our goiug into them 'n 
detail. In a group from Messrs. Low 
and Co., Enfield, Mrs. T. Ives (suliuoti- 
piuk), a novelty of the moment, promises 
well. Kcd Ensign, Circe, Snowstorm 
(white), and Ivanboe (white ground, 
fancy) were also remarked. In that from 
Mr. Englemnn, Parola, Peerless (cerise), 
and Laddie (salmon-pink) were the best. 


which the seeds were sown. In such a 
structure as a love referred to the young 
plants will grow throughout the winter, 
provided they are watered when necessary. 
By spring most of them w r ill be sufficiently 
advanced to be shifted into 4-lncli ix>ts. 
They make more rapid headway if they 
are not dried off during the second winter. 
- W. T. 

Double-flowered Petunias.— At one time 
the double - flow'ered Petunias were 
favourite greenhouse plants, but of late 
years they api>ear to have l>ocii . little 
grown. They are, however, well worthy 
of attention, and will doubtless again be¬ 
come i>opular, more particularly when 
local aud provincial flower show's again at¬ 
tract I lie exhibitor of si>oeimcn greenhouse 
plants. The culture of Petunias in j>ots is 
quite Simple, ami the size of specimens is 
only limited by the dimensions of the i>ots 
in which they are grown. Seedlings are 
easily raised, but even in a packet of seed 
which is nominally double (here will be a 
considerable proport ion of single-flow’cred 
plants. Good named doubles can lx; ob¬ 
tained from most nurserymen who make a 
speciality of greenhouse plants, aud among 
ot tiers may be 'named Fleur de Ncige 
(pure while with fringed petals), rubens 
(purplish-crimson), Kate Tidy (purple and 
white, a line flow'er), Faust (velvety- 
crimson with fimbriated lietals), Blanche 
Gohen fan excellent white), and Gabricllc 
Ferrier (crimson and white).— Kirk. 

Libonia floribunda. While Lilxmia flori¬ 
bunda may lx* usixl for greenhouse work in 
spring it has a certain value, treated on 
the lines of a flowering stove plant, for 
winter. Neat pieces in (5-iueh or even in 
•Vi neh )M>ts are now full of buds in the 
stove, the orange and red blooms making 
an effective contrast to those of the 
Lorraine Begonias. L. floribunda is easily 
propagated by moans of young wood in 
spring, and tin* culture usually afforded to 
Fuchsias will lie found to suit it.— Kirk. 

Heliotrope. —The HeliotrojX' planted 
out makes a fine subj<xt for the wall of a 
conservatory or greenhouse, and will con¬ 
tinue to bloom almost through the entire 
winter. I had an opportunity lately of 
seeing a new Heliotrope which Vi 11 be use- 
id! for this purjx>s<\ and wliich Ls to lx? 
iiaimxl Ma.recnnl IVlain. A robust grower, 
the trusses are of an intermediate shade, 
and of a light, rather loose nature. It 
will 1m‘ worth looking out f cm-.—Scot. 

Hydrangeas. —Young plants of these may 
now be shifted ou into 5-inch i>ots. Pul- 


doeoralive, and others. Apart from Jheso. 
tin* Orchids and Par mil ions were in con¬ 
siderable variety and excellence, and Ixith 
contained mueli to admire. The new 
Violet, Mrs. David Lloyd George, was 
sujierbly sliown. Three Chrysanthemums 
aud a new Bouvardia gained Awards of 
Merit ; two Orchids received First-class 
Port ificatc.s and a ttliird an Award of 
Merit. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

'flu*display of these from Mr. Jones, 
Lewisham, gained a Silver-gilt Flora Medal, 
and was very tine. Great fan-like stands, 
filled with cxhilution sorts, decorative 
varieties, and singles, were arranged in 
the background. Wo have kept them 
apart for the benefit of our readers. 
Sin if l as: Phyllis Pooixir, deoix?st yellow ; 
Molly Godfrey, pink ; Bronze Molly. Gem, 
very handsome wliite ; Mary Morris, 
tvrra-cotta ; and Sundown Radiance, rich 
crimson. Decorative: Sunset, bronze ; 
Tom Tinsley, crimson ; Brilliant, crim¬ 
son-scarlet; and the new’ Sunshine, a re¬ 
tim'd bronze (Award of Merit), cclijadng 
them all. In the group from Messrs. W. 
Wells (Silver-gilt Flora Modal), the show j 
worts were a feature, including Queen 
Mary, Princess Mary, _W. Rigby, Mrs. G. 
Drabble, and Ixmisa Puckett. Hurt us , 
Tolusanus (bronze) and December Gold J 
are decorative* soils, and very haudsome 
withal. Another g<xxl lot. was from Mr. 
H. Woolman. Shirley Autocrat, (chestnut 
and yellow’ reflexed Japanese). His Majesty 
(crimson). Mrs. Algernon Davis tmauve- 
pink ), and Shirley (golden) being very fine 
among others. Mr. K. Lux ford. Harlow'. 
Essex, secured an Award of Merit for Mrs 
II. E. Dixon with an exhibition reflexiug 
Japanese of golden-bronze hue. Its flowers 
arc of great depth, the florets of excep¬ 
tional breadth. Other notables from this 
exhibitor included Mrs. J. Gibson (pink). 
Amoral (a vastly-improved Source d’Or), 
and Edith Pa veil (rich bronze). Messrs. 
Godfrey and Sou showed very tine singles 
—Molly Godfrey, Bronze Molly, Reginald 
Godfrey (roddieli-crimson), and Mrs. W. J. 
Godfrey (pink). J*ady Astor (single, in¬ 
tense crimson, and very large) gained an 
Award of Merit. Messrs. G. G. Whitclegg 
and Go., Phislehurst, showed their new 
white decorative Chrysanthemum Barbara 
Field, a variety of exquisite purity a ml 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Without, a doubt the finest novelty in 
this section wan the lovely Bouvardia Pink 
Perfection from Mr. llazelton (gardener to 
| Mr. W. S. M. Burns, North Nyuims Park, 
j Hatfield). It gained an Award of Merit 
| by a unanimous vote. It is, perhaps, the 
: most beautiful of its race, and quite an 
I acquisition. The new Nerine, Valletta, 
from Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye. was also 
| charming. It is a pale salmon on white 
j ground, with coloured anthers and fila- 
j incuts. Nerines from Mr. Rcuthe, Keeton, 
included Henri Merritt (pale salmon, u 
| very beautiful variety). Rosebud, Planti 
j rubra, and Salmon Seedling. To tills scc- 
| t ion Messrs. Black more and I^angdoii, 
Bath, contributed a capital lot of Cycla¬ 
men in variety, Messrs. II. B. May and 
Sons. Edmonton, also staging Pyclamen, 
Sola Hums, Coinn men magnifica, and a 
; capital assortiuc*nt of Ferns, notably 
Neplirolepis of the plumose set. which are 
so admirably suited to room decoration at 
any season. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The best hardy flow'er was the new and 
fragrant Violet Mrs. Lloyd George, a 
handsome sort with long stems. It was 
from Mr. J. J. Kettle, Wimbome, who had 
a score of vases of it in iierfection. Gcn- 
tiaim sino-ornatn. Shortfa, and Schizo- 
codon were, with dwarf rock shrubs, 
shown by Mr. G. Rcuthe. 

ORCHIDS. 

Lirlio Pat (leva Bellatrix (P. Fabifl alba 
x L.-P. Bella alba) gained a first class 
certificate. 1 Is great size aud breadth of 
1 >etal are remarkable, the self-purple lip 
rich and handsome. Brasso-Patt loya 
Benvenuta gained an Award of Merit, its 
finest feature being its great pink goffered 
lip. These w’ere from Baron Bruno 
Sehroeder, Englefield Green (gardener, 
Mr. Shill). Odontoglossum Asion also 
gained a first-class eertilieate. Rich- 
coloured and margined white, it is an ex¬ 
ceptionally solid-looking flower full <\f 
beauty and refinement. It came from Mr. 
W. R. Fasey, The Oaks. Holly Bush Ilill, 
Suaresbrook (Mr. E. J. Seymour, Orchid 
g ro wc r). _ 

The Royal Horticultural Society will 
carry out at Wisley a trial of Dwarf 


refinement. It is wonderfully free. Tin* Beans for forcing during the ensuing 
variety gained an Award of Merit at the months. Varieties for trial (^ pint of 
last meeting. The Right Hon. Lord Lam- each) should be sent to the Director, 


bourne sent from Bishops Hall, Romford, j R.H.S. Gardens. Wisley, Itipley, Surn*y 


tings taken in August have develoi kxI stout a group of plants in i>ote, decorative ex- (Goods, Horsley Station, L- & S.W. Rail- 

buds which ought, (^produce fairly large amples feet or so high. H. W. Thorp- ! way), from whom the necessary entry 

heads. Keen the Jf»!a nls.o'vo], as I ytj| and Wliite aud Kathleen Thompson w'ere the j forms may lKiU>l»iaihblL:So as to reach him 

well WithVsjilAJ ^ I L best sorts. Pot plants of a new Clirys- I on or before Deeepibqp. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Mushroom-beds, made up as advised 
.some two months or more since, will now 
l>e .yielding good crops, and continue to do 
so if the precaution is taken to pull the 
Mushrooms, and not cut them, also in 
maintaining an equable temperature of 55 
degs. to 57 (legs., and in keeping the at¬ 
mosphere in a medium condition as re¬ 
gards moisture by syringing side walls 
and damping the floors. Avoid syringing 
the IhhIs, and water only when absolutelv 
necessary, and then apply sufficient tepid 
water with a fine-rosed pot to moisten the 
soil only. If this rule is exceeded, the 
mycelium will l>e killed, and the l*d eease 
to yield a further supply. Make up 
another l>ed was soon as a sufficiency of 
manure has undergone due preparation, 
and, that the l>ed may maintain fts 
warmth the longer, let it be from 18 inches 
to 20 inches in depth. Place soil for the 
casing over of the same, when it will be¬ 
come warmed,through by the time it is re¬ 
quired. 

Hardy fruit garden.— Where much fruit 


Scotland. 

Pruning. —During weather which is at 
all favourable for the work, pruning ought 
to be pushed on. Everyone likes, when 
it is passible to do so, to have the hulk of 
the. pruning done by the end of the year. 
Of course, there are seasons in which, 
owing to excessive rainfall in December, 
tliis work is better deferred ; hut even when 
the soil is compaaatively soft, if overhead 
conditions arc not loo .bad, an effort ought 
to l>e made to cope with it. On trees of 
some size, in open quarters, a good deal 
of pruning can he done from steps or lad¬ 
ders with a minimum, of trampling of the 
soil round the trees. Boards or straw 
litter may ta laid at the ba.se of walls, in 
order to allow of these receiving attention 
when the surface of the alleys may be soft. ; 
In tlie case of wall trees, some varieties 
shed their foliage more quickly than 
others. \\ here wall trees have been pro¬ 
perly attended to in respect of summer 
pruning, very little work with the knife 
w ill ta needed. See that ties are not cut¬ 
ting or chafing the bark. This is espe- ! 
daily necessary in the case of stone fruits, ! 
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Midland Counties. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. — The 

earliest hatch of plants of this winter- 
ffoweriug Begonia has passed out of bloom. 
The inflorescences will now lie cut away, 
and the plants afforded a short season of 
rest Moire shortening the growths bo about 
8 . inches in length. Following this pr us¬ 
ing, they will be placed in a house having 
a warm, moist atmosphere, and lie sprayed 
frequently, .to induce them to make 
growths for the supply of cuttings. Later 
plants will continue to flower for several 
weeks. 

Spinach. —The hoe should he run over 
the ground between the rows*at intervals 
to break the surface aind enable the min 
to l>e carried away more readily. The i>er- 
petua.1 variety of Spinach, though not con¬ 
sidered so good in quality, its extremely 
hardy, and most useful in mid-winter. A 
few rows will yield a large quantity, and 
this variety should lie sown for use during 
severe weather. 

Cauliflowers, Lettuce, etc., in frames, 
cool houses, or other temporary shelters 
should receive tail the air possible when 
the weather is favourable, and the plants 
should Ik* kept scrupulously dean, all de¬ 
caying leaves being removed as soon as 
observed. |<\ W (; 



The. winning lots of seedling Potatoes for prizes offered by Messrs. Ryder and Sons, Limited, St. Albans. 


is grown, both on walls and in the open, 
an early start may be made with the pmn- 
mg of the trees. As Mofrello Cherries 
occupy the coldest position on wails, these 
may he the first to be taken in hand. It 
wlII not signify in the least if the leaves 
are not all down. If the wall has become 
covered with Moss to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent, this should be got rid of by brushing 
the .surface with a ha If-worn-out bass 
broom, after relea.sing all but the main 
branches. Thais is best done after pruning 
is finished. The best fruit is borne on the 
young wood, of which it is customary to 
lay in a good supply during the growing 
season. This should, as far as is neces¬ 
sary, !>e thinned at the present time, re¬ 
jecting the weakest and retaining that well 
furnished with flower-buds. A well-trained 
tree usually has sufficient wood when 
pruned to allow of its being laid in from 
2 inches to 3 inches apart in all parts. In 
the case of old trees, it is policy to get | 
rid of one or more of the oldest branches 
whenever an opportune tv presents itself. 
Unless birds pick out the buds, Currants 
and Goose tarries may also be pruned now. 
Where trouble is experienced with regard 
to birds, the biishesv^Tpyuld ta n tally! and 
pi-unii^j dfferre^ ti^^J-0. tM(w. 


any neglect in this-respect being liable to 
induce “gumming,” -and ultimately 
branch-dying. During the warmer hours of 
the day progress is taing made with the 
pruning. During the week a finish has 
, been made with the pruning of Red and 
White Ourrantis, the wood of which has 
I been less bulky than usual. This weak¬ 
ness is also visible in the case of Apple 
trees, and may ta attributed to the dry 
character of the past summer and autumn. 

Washing plant and fruit houses _This 

work is usually associated with the closing 
month of the year, and it is most need¬ 
ful. Plenty of hot, soapy water and a 
stiff brush work wonders on dingy paint, 
and soiled wood or glass, and the treat¬ 
ment destroys insects, their eggs, or 
larva*. The scouring ought to ta followed 
by a thorough syringing with cold, clean 
water, and when the house has taen satis¬ 
factorily attended to, no harm will follow 
to dormant buds in the case of orchard- 
house. Peach-house, or vinery ,if a brisk 
heat ta run through the pipes to dry up 
superfluous moisture. 

W. McGupfoo. 

Raima* (1 aniens, Kirkcudbright. 


Raising Potatoes from Seed. 

In order to encourage the raising of Pota¬ 
toes from seed, Messrs. Ryder, of St. 
Albans, offered substantial prizes for the 
best tubers raised from seed which they 
had obtained from America. Early this 
year they distributed some 50,000 packets 
of seed, the produce of this to be sent to 
St. Albans in October. The results were 
wonderful, some 2,000 competitors enter¬ 
ing the competition. In our issue of 
November 22nd, p. 042, the names of the 
prize-winners were given, and we hope 
Messrs. Ryder will still further encourage 
the raising of seedling Potatoes. 

Potato seed should be sown thinly in 
small boxes or pans about the middle of 
April and placed in a greenhouse or frame 
to germinate. When the plants are tit to 
handle, put each one singly into a small 
IK)t or into boxes at 3 inches apart. Give 
them plenty of light so as to prevent their 
becoming drawn. Afler they have taen 
well hardened off they may ta* planted out 
thinly in the open air in June. 

The illustrnlbm sho^vh the first, second, 
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BEES. 


Timely Hints. 

I have already suggested that this season 
of the year Is the season, to a beekeeper, 
of reflection and thought. One special 
line of thought ought to be, for those who 
have more than one hive, whether the 
hives are properly spaced, one from 
another. Authorities tell us that queens 
get lost, most often, from their inability to 
And the hive from which they went on 
their nuptial flight, through the hives be¬ 
ing too close together and too similar in 
appearance. If space is not limited there 
is no reason why hives should ever be less 
than 3 yards apart. If, however, space be 
limited and 9 feet cannot be spared, It is a 
good plan to paint each hive differently. 
One of the neatest and most effective 
colouring of hives I ever saw was that of 
a lady beekeeper, who had favoured white 
with blue plinths. An apiary of three 
hives or more could be made safe against 
nuptial flight losses, and, at the same 
time, be artistic in appearance, by extend¬ 
ing this lady’s Idea, and painting the 
plinths red in each second case, leaving 
the third hive all white. We expect ladies 
to be tasteful In the use of colours. In 
this instance it was certainly so, and I 
commend the conception to those whom it 
may concern. It is unnecessary to add 
that the simplicity of my friend’s scheme 
of colouring must be adhered to, and the 
colours must be the so-called “art” 
colours, or else a harsh kaleidoscopic 
horror will be perpetuated, painfully dis¬ 
cordant to the harmony of nature around. 
If it Is decided to remove or re-eimce any 
hives this is the best season for doing it, 
and opportunity may be taken of colour 
discrimination at the same time. Move 
the hives late on any dull non-bee-flying 
day. In winter, if the day be sunny, bees 
will fly for exercise, so do not puzzle them 
by changing the site in their chance 
absence. 

This, too, is a suitable time for tidying 
up round and under the hives. Cut and 
clear away all long growth over, under, 
and around. Should the hives be set up on 
a gravel or otherwise uncultivated loca¬ 
tion a good, vigorous hoeing followed by 
weed killer will be the best plan for getting 
rid of weeds, etc. No harm can possibly 
come to the bees, I feel sure, from the use 
of the iK)i$on at this time of year, but 
should any doubt be felt about it, lay down, 
after applying the weed-killer, a few strips 
of packing-case wood for a few days, 
especially in front of and beneath the 
alighting-boards. Leave no alighting- 
board extensions, of course. Mice and 
toads find these to be great conveniences 
for their surreptitious Invasions. Finally, 
one word about the introduction of candy 
in cold weather, if it has not been already 
provided. I think the preferable plan is 
not to strip the calico quilt off In order to 
put it underneath, but to lay the block of 
candy over the feed-hole in the quilt on a 
small square skeleton frame of wood 
* inch thick, of a perimeter a little less 
than the cake of candy. B. R. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Feeding bees in November.— One would 
hesitate to criticise the excellent notes by 
“ 15. R. H.” on this subject, but I think 
that the practice of giving syrup to bees in 
November is of doubtful value. For one 
thing, it is difficult at this season for the 
bees to cap it over, and also it stimulates 
breeding at a time when the little workers 
should l>e settled d< 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Irises diseased (E. D. Daniell). — Your 
Discs are suffering from a disease which of 
late years has been the cause of many 
losses. It is a fungoid disease. You 
ought to have moved the plants to fresh 
quarters directly you noted any signs of 
the disease. Cut off all the diseased 
parts, and plant any that are not affected 
in a different part of the garden. Irises 
should be given fresh quarters at the least 
every third year, as the soil gets im¬ 
poverished, thus causing disease and 
failure. 

Plants for greenh6use (IF. O. Brown).— 
With regard to furndsiring the smaller 
house with flowers, a very good plan will 
be to buy, in the spring, young plants of 
-such subjects as Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, or Geraniums as they are 
popularly termed, tuberous Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, etc., can 
be purchased cheaply in pots 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter, and shift them into 
larger pots to keep up a display through¬ 
out the summer and well on into the 
autumn. An alternative plan is to sow 
seeds in March of suen subjects as 
Schizanthus, darkia, Petunia, Nemesia, 
Rhodantlie Marglesi, a.nd others. These 
may be sown in pots or pans, and when 
sufficiently advanced potted into small 
pots, shifting them into larger ones when 
required. 

Aspidistras failing ( C . S. L).— We are 
not at all surprised at- the bad condition 
of your Aspidistras, seeing they have been 
so badly attacked by red spider and 
thrips, due to your keeping the plants too 
dry at the roots, and the atmosphere too 
parched up as well. You ought to sponge 
every good leaf, if any exist, with Gis- 
hurst Compound, following the instruc¬ 
tions on the box, and syringing the plants 
with clear water every day. Stand the 
plants in a tub of water, so as to en- 
jjprely soak the soil, leaving them in the 
water until the air bubbles cease to rise. 
If the plants were ours, we should remove 
all the leaves and encourage them to 
throw fresh growth from the base. Many 
people, from seeing the surface soil damp, 
fancy that all is well, while all too often 
the roots are suffering from dryness, 
which is the precursor of the two pests 
that have attacked vour plants. 

Plants for rockery ( J. B.).— It is not a 
very easy thing to give a suitable 
selection of plants for the above without 
some idea of its construction, the size of 
the pockets or compartments you have 
arranged for the plants, the rock or stone 
employed, with also a statement as to soil, 
more particularly. Of these three, the 
first and last are the most important, and 
we suggest you send us that information, 
so that, so far as is possible, we might 
give you a list of suitable subjects. If the 
arranging of the rockery is completed, the 
number of compartments left for the 
plants, with their average size, would be 
most helpful in making a selection, and 
with an idea as to soil we could give you 
what you require. If the soil has been 
recently placed in position, and has not 
been moderately firmed, it would have been 
well to allow’ it to settle before placing 
the rock in position, as it is almost certain 
it will recede from the wall. Send us a 
few more particulars, and w r e will do our 
best to help you. 

FRUIT. 

8eedling Oranges (J. S. B.). —Many years. 
may elapse before your seedling Oranges ! 
flower. The Orange trees sold by nursery¬ 
men have all been grafted with good l>ea.r- 
ing kinds, and this is the only way to en¬ 
sure fertility at an early period. If, how¬ 
ever, you prefer to wait for the seedlings 


to flower ; then you had better grow them 
on, shifting them, if need be, into larger 
pots—a. size larger than that in which the 
plants now’ are—using a compost of sweet 
turfy loam, with peat, leaf-soil, and sand. 
Keep the plants close for a week or two, 
then in June stand them outdoors to ripen 
the wood. You must also see to it that 
the plants are kept clean, as the Orange is 
very liable to be attacked by scale. 

Raspberry canes (D . (?.).—These have 
to be lifted with care, and all the 
roots retained. The best ones aTe those 
about 3 feet in height, and not too close 
to the old stools. The time to transplant 
is so soon as the leaves have fallen. If 
the outer canes or suckers be lifted, the 
canes intended to fruit next year need not 
be disturbed. You can, however, cut 
away at once the old canes that have 
fruited this season. Have some ground 
trenched or very deeply dug and well 
manured, then mark out with a line places 
to plant the new’ canes in a row, and in 
clumps of three planted anglewise, 2 feet 
apart. Lift your young canes and plant at 
once as advised. Lot the canes in the 
clumps be about G inches from each other, 
in March cut down the canes to within 0 
inches of the ground. That will force the 
roots to send up strong suckers or canes, 
as only in that w r ay can a plantation be 
formed. Rows should be 3$ feet apart. 

VEGETABLES. 

Loaf-spot or blight of Celery (J. N .).— 

This is traceable to several causes. It 
may be that the seed was not free from 
disease, or that the soil was infected with 
the fungus spores. It is always advisable 
to get a guarantee from the seedsman that 
tlie seed is free of disease, and to burn all 
diseased plants. Directly the disease is 
noticed, spray several times with 
“ Blighty ” Burgundy Mixture, obtain¬ 
able from horticultural sundriesmen. This 
should only be done in dry weather. 

Tomatoes In greenhouse (IF. G. Brown). 
—The larger of your greenhouses should 
be the one selected for Tomatoes, as the 
other would be too small to give a satis¬ 
factory return. As you have no conveni¬ 
ence for heating, the" Tomatoes should not 
be put into their permanent quarters be¬ 
fore the middle of May. They may either 
be planted out in a prepared bed of good 
soil or grown in large pots or boxes. Care 
must be taken, especially if the weather 
is cold, to husband the sun-heat as much 
as possible by shutting up the house while 
the ~sun is still shining on it. With re¬ 
gard to obtaining the plants, as fire-heat 
is necessary in the young stages, many 
nurserymen make a practice of raising 
seedlings, to be disposed of ais good, sturdy 
plants, in pots 4 inches an diameter. This 
nouse may also be used for protecting 
Chrysanthemums in the autumn. _ They 
may. be grown out of doors during the 


HOST REPLIES. 


IF. G. Brown. —The u Villa Garden,” 
from this office, ought to meet your wants. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND PREXTS. 

Names of plants. —fF. 5.—A Crinum, 
but which impossible to say without the 

bowers. 

Names of fruit. — M. A. Griffith .—Apple 

Downton Pippin.- Mrs. E. J. Wood. — 

Apple Waltham Abbey Seedling. 


At the recent show at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, some remarkable reports 
were received of the value of Rito os an 
energiser of soil bacteria. Owing to the 
removal of certain Government restric¬ 
tions, Rito has'b^n reduced in price. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Root-Pruning and Bad Pruning. 


Mk. W. Robinson's notes on p. (J '2o are 
apt, anil everyone will agree tliaL for liis 
puri>ose root-pruning and severe top- 
pruning would have been a mistake. The 
soil was i»oor, the trees were standards, 
they were planted for ornamental effect 
where large trees were wanted, and Mr. 
ltobinson was prepared to wait until the 
trees blossomed naturally. Rut how many 
gardeners are similarly circumstanced? 
Most amateurs want some fruit as quickly 
as possible, ami want small trees and 
plenty of variety. For such, root-pruniug 
and toil-pruning are a necessity with many 
strong-growing sorts of fruit-trees. 1 call 
to mind a vegetarian neighlxiur who 
planted a pyramid Rramley’s Seedling 
fifteen years ago. It was live or sLfc years 
old when planted and ti feet high then. It 
grew strongly without fruiting for the next 


with my practice for my particular cir¬ 
cumstances, just as 1 am sure Mr. Robin¬ 
son is satisfied with his practice for his 
circumstances. 

Top-pruning is equally deiiendent on con¬ 
ditions. For amateurs dealing with small 
! young trees on Paradise, summer pinching 
i will do practically all that is wanted when 
the eh a in* of the tree is once formed. Then 
any winter pruning is confined to shorten¬ 
ing leaders to get the required growth in 
the place where it is wanted. No pruning 
| at all, in my experience, melius bad trees, 
bad shape, ixxir growth, and jioor cropping. 
It is just as wrong as severe winter 
pruning each year. A tree must be allowed 
to grow if it is to l»e healthy and bear good 
crop*-*, but it may as well be trained to 
grow a good shape as a* bad one. And 
thinning, unless done very skilfully and in 


may lie briefly described. A trench is 
opened at a distance of 1> feet, or thereby, 
from the bole of the tree, one side, or sec¬ 
tion, of the tree being dealt with in one 
season. Every root which the operator 
flnds is cut through, and when it is pissi- 
ble to do so the soil underneath the centre 
of the tree is excavated in order to locate 
and to cut any tali roots which strike 
! downward. Very often the strongest roots 
are found at the greatest depth. These 
are. as lias been said, cut through. 1 have 
seen the cutting done with a hatchet, a 
saw, or a carpenter’s chisel, rough 
surgery, beyond doubt, for sensitive things 
like roots. The idea is that this cutting 
(or pruning) will result in the formation of 
fibrous growths on the iiortione of the root s 
left. In isolated cases it may have this 
effect when the climate is warm and tin* 
subsoil generous, but in the majority of 
cases these roots form no fibre, they begin 
to rot, and ultimately jierish. Nor is this 
to Ik* wondered at in the case of roots at 


four years, and meantime my friend had 
planted a lot of cordons and weaker-grow¬ 
ing pyramids, and was getting interested I 
in fruit culture. The Rramley’s was 
taking up too much room, so 1 suggested 
lifting, and we found a lot of strong¬ 
running roots with very little fibre. He 
was for throwing it away, but, as an ex- 
|n*riment, I cut the roots in to alxiut o feet 
diameter, lopi>cd the branches until they 
looked like overgrown spurs on a cordon, 
and replanted. Two years later the tree 
Iwire a line crop of extra large fruit—only 
a dozen or so—but quite as many as my 
friend wanted, and all show siiecimens. 
The tree has lieen lifted twice or three 
times since then—it is lifted whenever it 
allows signs of running to wood—and bears 
regularly every year. The atom is now as 
thick as a mail’s two wrists, is only 7 feet 
high, and has no spur or branch longer 
than a foot, so is really a vertical cordon. 
The tree takes up little room and earns its 
place by its regular cropping. 

This example is just at the opjiosite ex- 
treine to that mentioned by Mr. Robinson 
and is as little to be followed. It all de- 
|n*nds <m what is wanted and how much 
space there is available for each tree. My 


g<xid time, is not as g<M>d a method as sum¬ 
mer pruning when the shoots are soft and 
easily pinched. 

. Market-growing and cases such as 
Mr. Robinson’s are to answer totally 
different requirements. These large trees 
are wanted with maximum flower and fruit 
per tree, and training and thinning are the 
principal iioints to take care of. 

Noimi Chesuike. 

The note over the signature of 
•* Croydon,” in the issue of December Otli, 
concerning root-pruning, leads me to offer 
i a few observations on this vexed subject. 
There are, and probably always will be, 
those to whom root-pruning is an article 
of faith. On the other hand, there always 
have been, and always will be, those to 
whom It is an unnatural practice. Roth 
classes include (as practical gardeners 
know) men who are well up in all that 
appertains to the cultivation of fruit-trees. 
Which of the two schools has right upou 
its side? 

When I was gaining cxiiericuce as a 
‘journeyman or as a foreman I worked 
under the direction of adherents of both 
practices. Never once, in the case of those 


«>\vu practice is to lift and replant any tree who believed in, or, at least, approved of, 
which shows signs of running to w r ooil, root-pruning did the routine vary. When 
whatever its age. The lifting is done in w r as it considered that a tree required root- 
early autumn before the leaves are all pruning? Not, as a rule, in its younger 
down and practically no root-pruning is stages, even when growdh was rank and 
done the most being trimmjng of any when fruit was, comparatively, scarce. In 
jagged roots damaged in lifting. What such cases the universal remedy, in my 
can be called running to wood depends on I experience, was to lift the young tree 
the variety, but average growers on bodily and to replant it. Certainly, any 
Paradise stock should not throw more than i strong roots were slightly cut back, but 
1 ! feet to 3 feet of new growth on the lead- the crux of the idea was that the mere 
ing shoots in one year. If they do, the j fact of lifting the tree and of replanting it 
tree can, with advantage, lx? lifted. The ' checked the exuberance of growth, 
lifting is done even although the trees are balanced the tree (as it were), anil induced 
bearing and showing fruit-buds for next fertility. I do not think that any expert 
year, because every tree must be kept in a fruit grower can cavil at such treatment, 
space of 8 feet to 10 feet square. Ry lift- Rut when a tree of considerable age and 
ing early and mulching heavily with cow- long planted had become, if not infertile, at 
manure in May or June, when the sun has j least less prolific, then the adherents of 
warmed the soil, ooijip i ia™ 1 lbgood root-pruniug had recourse to that remedy 

and [bad seasons, j gntj \yb quyi Lsylisfied j to restore fruitfulness. The procedure 




any depth. Roots, above all things, are 
deiiendent upon, «and susceptible to, the 
heat of the sun and the influence of tin* 
atmosphere. When they have penetrated 
hi some depth how is it jKissible that, in 
their mutilated state, they will recover at 
all. when supplies of natural heat and of 
air are scanty, far less set to work to 
manufacture fibrous roots? In the first 
place, they have to concentrate uixm the 
callusing and curing of the wounds, and 
while they are slowly recovering they are 
quite unable hi supply nourishment to the 
tree*. Before the tree has had an opjior- 
tunity of recovering from this treatment it 
is again subjected to it, in the other half 
of its roots, in the following season. I 
may be told that it dinss not necessarily 
follow that the halves of the roots should 
lie dealt with in successive years. My 
reply is that such is the orthodox practice 
of the believer in root-pruniug. In a some¬ 
what wide exiierience I have never seen 
good resulting from root-pruning, nor since 
I have had a responsible charge of fruit- 
trees have I practised it. The practice 
cannot, by any stretch of imagination, re¬ 
store fertility to old and long-established 
trees. And it is, chiefly, upon these that 
it is practised. Nor does there appear to 
be any need for it at any time, provided 
due attention is paid to the roots when the 
tree is young by occasionally lifting and 
replanting it until it is seen that the roots 
are as satisfactory as the top growth. We 
arc told that as the twig is inclined the 
branch will grow', and surely, if half the 
attention which is given to the visible, 
growth were devoted to the underground 
growth we would hear very little of root- 
pruning. 

Root-pruning is usually practised upm 
trees on the free stock—that is to say, 
u( k in Apples on the Crab, Pears on tin? 
wild Rear or Pear seedling, Plums on the 
Rullace. and so forth. Are the roots of 
these, naturally, of a fibrous nature? 
They arc not noted, any of them, for a 
Huperabunda&RHjiflfil librdus roots, their 
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"tluuigy” nature. Yet we are told that 
root-pruning will induce fibrous growth 
ujh>h r<K)ty which are of an exactly oi>- 
posite character. We never hear of tin* 
root-pruning of trees upon the Quince or 
upon the Paradise stocks. If anyone can 
show that root-pruning is advantageous to 
fruit-trees I am open to conviction. 

W. McGuffog. 

Llahmic Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


-I have practised root-pruning with 

very beneficial results during the past 
quarter of a century, and supported it in 
these iages from time to time. According 
to Mr. Ilobiuson (November 15th) the site 
he selected to plant fruit-trees on was far 
from fertile, and unless he enriched it 
with good soil or well-decayed manure (I 
am not advocating the latter) at planting 
time it is very feasible that the said trees 
have not made that robust growth they 
otherwise would have done had their roots 
been in more congenial surroundings, such 
as in a well-cared-for kitchen garden and 
where the majority of private gardeners 
have to cultivate their hardy fruit. 

Here the soil must be enriched with de¬ 
cayed manure or other tried fertiliser 
annually to get the best results in the way 
of vegetables, the ground being cropped to 
within 2 feet of the fruit-tree stem, with 
the result that the roots penetrate into 
this larder and the trees make robust wood 
that never forms fruit-buds. The more 
you prune overhead only aggravates the 
evil, hence the necessity of manipulating 
the strongest of the roots, which, if care¬ 
fully done. leaves no ill-ell'eets on the tree; 
on the contrary, it brings it into a fruitful 
state the year following the ojieration. 
Such has been my exjK*rience of hardy 
fruit culture, and 1 venture to assert that 
1 am voicing that of many of your readers. 

How does Mr. Robinson account for the 
excellent, crojis of Apple*?, also Pears, so 
frequently seen on espalier-trained trees 
in well-managed gardens where sych trees 
are closely pruned in winter and again in 
mid-summer in a less degree? Merely re¬ 
moving a few intercrossing branches is im¬ 
possible with this form of training, yet 
good crops can bo secured where close 
pruning is followed. The root-prune r, 
however, must he in evidence now and 
again to help achieve these results. 

Respecting standard tn*es planted on 
pasture land, as is usually the ease in the 
western and south-western counties, 1 am 
at one with your correspondent. These 
orchard trees seldom need root attention; 
in fact, the trees in an orchard under my 
care for many years never needed it, and 
close uj>on fifty young trees were put in at 
intervals to replace worn-out ones. These 
orchards in the* west are usually stocked 
with sheep until the fruit begins to come 
in. Failing these, a surfacing of hedge¬ 
row parings mixed with lime or decayed 
leaf-soil is given now and again in early 
spring. 


The foregoing remarks have only dealt 
with fruit-trees in the ojkmi garden, but 
they apply equally to those given wall 
treatment, and include Apricots, Peaches, 
and Plums. As regards those trees Mr. 
Robinson was called in to advise upon, 
and which reminded him of inverted 
bosoms, is but pj-oof that, had hut occa¬ 
sional manipulation of the stronger, viz., 
librcless, roots gone hand-in-hand with 
overhead pruning the trees would have pre¬ 
sented a very different api>oaranee, the 
spurs crowded with fruit-buds. Doubtless, 
the scarcity of labour during the ]>ast live 
years has had much to do with neglected 
fruit-trees. James May.nk. 


Kit ham. 

11 can benr out 
heavy orof»s of 
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the statement as to 1 la¬ 
the corcluu trees 



carried. There were a great many of them, 
some horizontal cordons, others upright 
cordons, while others were trained goblet 
fashion, and all carried heavy crops of 
large, highly-coloured fruit. The trees re¬ 
ferred to were planted in a border between 
the vegetable quarters and the path. No 
doubt the roots of the trees found their 
way into the heavily manured vegetable 
quarters, thus loading to a gross growth 
which root-pruning only could curb.— 
A. G.] x _ 

Holes of the Week. 


8kimmia japoniea.— 1 This may be a use¬ 
ful and accommodating dwarf evergreen 
shrub, hut the smell when the leaves are 
brushed or broken does uot. recommend It 
for planting near the house. Some of the 
members of this family are very handsome 
both in flower and fruit, and do not emit 
the obnoxious odour the shrub referred to 
does.—E. M 

Delphinium Joan.— To secure an Award 
of Merit from the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society is a high mark 
of distinction for a new Delphinium when 
there are so many superb varieties. D. 
Joan, which was so honoured in July of 
this year, is worthy of it. It grows about 
4 feet high and makes a conspicuous fea¬ 
ture in the border with its long, graceful 
spikes of fine single blooms of deep blue, 
which are not only shapely, but large.— 
Ess. 

Berberis nepalensis (Nepal Barberry). - 
Planted five »ye;jrs ago with considerable 
care this native of the Himalaya has made 
little <>r no headway, yet. it is in a warm 
and favourable |N»siiion facing full south, 
with a wall behind. It is a distinct and 
welcome shrub with very much longer and 
more polished leaves than R. japoniea, and 
lias a larger number of leaflets—I have 
counted as many as twenty-three—which 
give the shrub a more elegant appearance. 
—E. M. 

Silene Schafta. — This is especially 
precious in tlie autumn when other rock 
plants are scarce. It lasts often in flower 
until November, although it begins in July 
or August. Its failing is a little hardness 
of colouring, but this may well be condoned 
for its hardiness and easy culture. It 
makes a good edging plant for a hardy 
flower Ixirder, and on rock work or the 
moist wall garden is delightful. As it 
comes easily from seeds it is little trouble 
to secure a good stock.—S. Arnott. 

Centropogon Lucyanus.— 'This is an ex¬ 
tremely useful plant where flowers are re¬ 
quired during the winter. To have it at 
its best it needs the temperature of a w’arrn 
greenhouse. It is a plant of a half-shrubby 
character, whose curved, tubular-shaped 
blossoms of a pleasing shade of rosy- 
carmine are borne in clusters at the joints 
of the shoots. This Cent.roj>ogon is of a 
somewhat loose habit, yet if secured to a 
central stick it forms a neat busily si>eci- 
rnen. It may also be grown in a hanging 
basket.—K. R. W. 

More new Apples.— I am vexed to see 
Gardening giving prominence to new 
Apples, as if we had not. enough really 
grand Apples like the Blenheim, Holland- 
bury. Roundway, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Warner’s King, Ribston, and Cox’s. What 
we want is to grow first-rate kinds known 
to be so already, instead of pottering about 
with a museum of kinds. Many writers do 
not seem to know what a good Apple is, or 
they would not juaise a i>oor fruit, as is 
often done. What is wanted is to grow the 
lino o]d kinds well, not pursuing the vain 
path followed by many, of growing thirty 


or more kinds, some not even known to the 
grower.— Sussex Planter. 

Berberis sinensis.— This Barberry is now 
very interesting, its long, grey, arching 
branches draped with clusters of conspicu¬ 
ous reddish-purple fruits, each cluster 
3 inches long. Most of the leaves have 
fallen, but those which remain are richly- 
coloured apricot or fiery-red. Beautiful as 
they are on the plants, the branches are 
even more so when brought into the house. 

I think this is one of the most beautiful 
Barberries iu cultivation, for, in additiou 
to its j>resent handsome display, it pro¬ 
duces a wealth of flow’ers in May. These 
are pale yellow and borne in racemes, each 
3 inches long, from almost every leaf- 
cluster, resembling a small bush of Golden 
Chain (Laburnum). The shrubs, 7 feet 
high, are growing in a i>oor shaly bank 
where they never fail to flower and fruit 
annually. It is said to be one of Lord 
Macartney’s discoveries in China, and was 
introduced in 1800.—E. M. 

Camellia Japoniea. — This handsome 
evergreen bush is hardier than many 
people Imagine, and it might be planted 
more frequently in the ojien air than it is 
at present. In some gardens it is well re¬ 
presented in the ojien ground, and at 
Tregothnan, near Truro, about 1,000 well- 
grown bushes are to be seen. It is also a 
feature of a Windsor garden, and even as 
far north as Lancaster I have known a 
bush to flower annually in the open air for 
the last thirty years. It is absent from 
many gardens where it might be grown 
with success, its rich, glossy leaves 
warranting it a place. aj>art from the 
beauty of its large, single or double, red. 
white, rose, or i>ink blossoms. It succeeds 
in loamy soil to which a little j?eat or leaf- 
mould has been added, and, once estab¬ 
lished in well-drained soil, it may be ex¬ 
pected to grow untouched for many years. 
In the event of a choice of positions being 
available it is wise to select one where 
shelter is provided from the north and 
east, for exposure to cold winds In spring 
will injure the flowers by turning the 
edges of the petals brown. The variety 
known as Donekelaari Is jieculiarly well 
adapted for the open air. It is very hardy, 
flowers freely, and the semi-double blos¬ 
soms are of a rich crimson.—D. 

Rhododendron flavidum.— Although this 
charming little evergreen Rhododendron is 
really a spring flowerer, it has been very 
attractive during the present autumn by 
reason of,a large number of blooms ex- 
I>anding iu October, a fact that was pro¬ 
bably due to the dry and bright weather. 
Mature plauts are said to grow about 2 feet 
high in Western Szechuen, China, the home 
of the sjx-cies, and it is jirobable that it 
will attain its full size here. It begins to 
bloom when very young and small, plants 
three years old and a few inches high often 
hearing a j>rofusion of flowers. The 
blooms art* each an inch or more across, 
prim rose-yellow, and produced several to¬ 
gether in terminal clusters, the normal 
flowering time being April. Like many of 
the dwarf Rhododendrons, it Is well 
adapted for planting in groups in the rock 
garden, whilst it is also a desirable plant 
for grouping on the outskirts of a lawn or 
other prominent place. It is easily in¬ 
creased from cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
inserted in pots of sandy peat in a close 
and slightly warm frame in July, whilst it 
can also be raised from seeds. As It be¬ 
gins to blossom very early in life—some¬ 
times at the end of the first year when 
raised from cuttings—it may be planted 
out in the rock garden from the cutting- 
pots, provided precautions are taken to 
prevent the young plapts being overgrown 
by coarser riya;l€,r-P.. 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens 

Saxifraga apiculata. 


Of all the members of its race this re¬ 
markable hybrid is the first to bloom. 
Often enough during the autumn, examples 
of it in i>ots or the rock garden may be 
seen studded with flowering sprays, the 
most forward of them endeavouring, 
against overwhelming odds, to open a few 
flowers, which, in all but the mildest sea¬ 
sons, are repelled again and again. If 
that were all—if it were true only of the 
out-of-sea son flowers of autumn—it would 
matter little. It is true, however, to some 
extent, of the plant, as it approaches its 
main season of blossoming early in the 
year, when, in the heyday of its flower 
beauty, great swards of it are occasionally 
laid low* by the extreme severity of a late 
frost. Happily, such disastrous results arc 
not frequent, though they are to be ex- 
liected in those instances where the mid- 


nised as S. a. Mayli is later, while there 
are varieties w’hose leaves are greenish 
and hoary respectively. Curiously, too, 
each of these during recent years has given 
a white-flow’ered sport, the leaf characters 
remaining as in the parent sort. Such 
sports are, naturally, interesting, more 
particularly as indicating parentage 
where such is only assumed, while they 
are also valuable for both their variety 
and ornament, and all the more when it 
concerns a plant of amiable disposition 
easily grown by all and so vigorous as to 
be good for forming edgings, grouping in 
the forefront of the select border, for mass¬ 
ing in the rock garden on a liberal scale, 
or in a less degree for the rock wall. As 
to soil it is not fastidious, though the 
greatest vigour I have seen wns in the 
case of a plant growing in Surrey in 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Autumn tints in the rock garden.—I 

suppose w’e are indebted to the long spell 
of dry weather for the brilliancy of the 
autumn tints this year. I never remember 
seeing the foliage in the rock garden so 
well coloured before. Plumbago Larpentm 
we expect to colour up well, but the 
flaming crimson of its leaves this year is 
quite unusually gorgeous. Sedum khamf- 
,skaticum makes a striking patch of 
orange-red before the foliage dies, and 
Rubus arcticus i6 well coloured. I never 
noticed before how the outer lcavds of 
Androsace sarmentosa colour up—this year 
they are of a very deep pure orange cblour 
surrounding the central green rosette, and 
look quite striking. Sedum spurium, 
though not so brilliant as S. khamt- 
skaticum, is of a deep crimson tone. 
Erigouum umbellatum has some bril¬ 
liantly-coloured leaves, but is not uni¬ 
formly tinted, and even Potentilla rupestris 
has turned a dull bronzy-red. Many of 
the silver Saxifrages are very beautiful 
now’, the older lehves of the rosettes being 
tipi>ed with brilliant red in a very eharrn- 



Saxifraga apiculata. 


winter session of exceptional mildness 
excites the plant to an unusually early 
flowering, only to be destroyed by frost 
later on. And the lesson that might be 
drawn from the frost at such a time is not 
to put all the eggs into one basket. Natur¬ 
ally, in such a case it is those patches 
which earliest get the sun that suffer most, 
hence rock-sheltering or other i>ositions 
screening some, at least, of the plants from 
the sun are worth remembering when 
planting. In any case these would be well 
worth the planter’s while because of the 
successional flowering which would follow’, 
and in the larger rock garden, if not in all, 
repetitious of so good a subject could be 1 
easily arranged for. 

A reputed hybrid of S. Rocheliana and 
N. sancta, neither of these can lay claim to i 
earliness. In any case the hybrid is , 
well in advance of either luireut in this 
re8i>ect. Normally, however, and in 
southern gardens more particularly, the 
greater flower display is in March, though 
even at that time sharp frosts are exi>eri- 
enced, aud the more exiosed iwitehes may 
suffer even at that sem^on. In this oonnec 
lion it -shopId be stited Itvit ’uoiel/jinn 
one fqfiu : W' hi biltKidlAJ t!i 



calcareous loam. It is not essential, how¬ 
ever, the plant thriving in medium or light 
loams every where. 

Of its flow’d* effect and ornament the 
accompanying illustration affords striking 
proof, the example, obviously an isolated 
one, which has apparently reached infec¬ 
tion. It would appear, also, to have 
reached that stage when attention is most 
needed, when, having reached the mound 
or cushion-formed clump, so many of the 
eentrally-disi>osed growths getting out of 
touch with Mother Earth, collapse under 
stress of summer heat. The failure has 
been called 41 sunstroke ” and other such 
names. The remedy is division, with deep 
replanting of the parte. It may lie ob¬ 
viated largely, if not entirely, by annually 
working fine and rich soil into the tuft, 
and thereby giving the rosettes an oppor¬ 
tunity of rooting anew’ continuously. Rut ] 
even so, its rate of progress is such that 
division might well be regarded as a j 
triennial need, not because of the failure 
referred to, but rather that the rosettes 
developing to the full, might presently pro- I 
vide a flower picture equal to that the I 
illustration so well portrays. 

E. II. Jenkins. I 


ing way, and the common London Fridc 
has also put on a rich colouring. So have 
many of the Geraniums, some of these 
being very fine, and the little Erodium 
corsicum, still full ot its dainty flowers, 
has come out resplendent in crimson tints. 
—O. C. 

The rock garden.— Many of the occu¬ 
pants of (the rock garden are compar¬ 
atively short-lived plants, and these spe¬ 
cies and varieties nave l>ecn propagated 
either by seeds or by cuttings. The latter 
are now’ well rooted, and are being potted 
into small i>ots, and will he wintered in 
told frames. Any valuable or delicate 
plants about which there is a doubt as to 
whetlier they would pass safely through 
tho winter will be potted up and placed 
in a cold pit until next 'spring, when they 
will again be placed in their positions. 
The id ant ing of Roses on rather a large 
scale is now in progress.—F. \V. G. 

Helichrysum Staechas.— This makes a 
handsome little bush of silvery foliage for 
a dry spot in the rock garden, and is useful 
for. furnishing during the late days of 
autumn w hen the'ittt^M adtfliflti^h in blossom. 




c. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

Winter Work in Allotments. 


All keen cultivators of allotment grounds i 
will be as anxious to attend to them in the 
winter as in the summer. There is a lot ol ? j 
work that should be done when the ; 
weather is favourable; indeed, it is work 
that can only be done during the dull days 
of wiuter. 

Inexjierieneed cultivators may ask what 
kind of work, as they rarely see anything 
being done during the season ending with 
the lifting of the bite Potatoes and the 
planting of the early ones in spring, be¬ 
yond. perhaps, the digging of the plot in¬ 
tended for Onions. Why do cultivators, 
generally, imy more attention to the due 
preparation of the soil for Onions than for , 
other crops? Because they wish to excel 
in growing Onions. Why not try to excel 
in the cultivation of other crops? Cultiva¬ 
tors are waking up to this in some dis¬ 
tricts. and with good results. 

The work that counts now is trenching, 
digging, ridging, cleaning the soil of doei>- 
rooting weeds, draining, trimming edges 
and hedges, banks, and headlands, burning 
brushwood, weeds, and pruning**, also 
some soil with them, making stakes, 
labels, boxes, and frames, stacking turf, 
caring for seed Potatoes and all root crops, 
and preparing the composts for early seed 
sowing in boxes, pots, pans, and frames. 
There is much work to be done in mid¬ 
winter both in the open air and also under 
cover. Attention to these matters in due 
course facilitates work later on. 


Brussels Sprouts have not been a very i 
successful crop this year, generally, owing 
to late raising of seedlings and the dry 
spell that obtained soon after the main- 
crop plants were planted out. Cultivators 
should raise seedlings in boxes or cold- 
frames about the third week in January. 
Sow the seeds thinly in a good loamy soil, 
or in some old potting soil where this latter 
is obtainable. It is only necessary to keep 
out frost and excessive damp. Transplant 
the seedlings to other boxes or to cold- 
frames, then 4 inches apart into a nursery 
bed in the open air prior to planting them 
in their final quarters. At that stage the 
plants will possess many fibrous roots, 
and, if carefully shifted, the plants will 
not suffer any serious check, and soon 
grow into nice, sturdy specimens well 
clothed with firm sprouts in due course 
It is well worth while taking this trouble, 
and also to make the soil as rich as the 
allotment holder can in these times of 
shortage of manure. 


Early salads and Potatoes.— Those 
growers who have large cold-frames or 
sunk pits which can be covered over during 
adverse weather should prepare beds of 
good soil in them to a depth of 12 inches 
to IS inches. lfo"^htv lneanijiliow a few 
tuClifHtiiFEa -go< nJ Potato 


oliouId be placed in light soil or leaf-mould 
in a box to sprout. About the middle of 
January plant the tubers 12 inches apart 
each way and cover them 5 inches deep 
The first week in February sow thinly 
French Breakfast Radish seed and merely 
bury the latter with some fine soil. The 
Radishes will prove a very early and re¬ 
munerative crop, the Potatoes following 
them. Vegetable Marrows or Cucumbers 
may, afterwards, be grown in the frame. 
Boxes of seedling Ix*ttuces could also Ik* 
grown in the frame for outdoor planting. 

The Onion bed.— Onion plants a 19 very 
deep-rooting, so it is advisable to trench 
or double-dig the soil during the winter 
If planted in a shallow’ soil the bulbs 
mature early, but they are very small. 
The roots of the plants should Ik* well 
down—quite inches in the soil by the 
first week in June, then they will with¬ 
stand a spell of dry weather, growing 
freely all the time. Mix lime-rubble or 
slaked lime with thp soil when the kilter 
is dug. leaving the lime near the surface. 
Only well-rotted manure should be applied, 
but not till one month prior to the planting 
of the young Onions or the sowing of seeds 
in drills. 

Onions in boxes. —Prepare a numlK»r of 
boxes early in January by whitewashing 
the insides with freshly-slaked lime and 
then a little more than three-parts filling 
them with good loam. Sow’ the seeds 
thinly and cover them very lightly with 
fine soil. The resultant plants should be 
once transplanted to other boxes l»efore 
they a re finally planted in the open pre¬ 
pared lied. 

Potatoes in clamps.— As severe frosts 
may come soon it is advisable to place more 
soil or litter on the clamps forthwith. 

____________ G G - B- 

MOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seakale and Rhubarb can be introduced 
into heat as liecomes necessary. It may 
be said that this heat ought to lx* progres¬ 
sive—that is, at first the warmth should 
be but moderate until the roots or crowns 
become inured to it. As soon as growth 
shows, the heat may be gradually in¬ 
creased. Failings a/re at times to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact tliat the material, 
straight from the open air, has been sub¬ 
jected to a too fierce heat at the begin¬ 
ning.—W. McG. 

Cauliflowers have suffered very little so 
far from the frost, but the plants need to 
lie examined at least twice a week, and 
all those with heads of sufficient size lifted 
and placed under cover. Any heads 
which are now formed are well screened 
from frost by placing spare leaves unon 
them and tying up the tall ones in such a 
manner that they will shield the centre.— 
F. W. G. 


Shallots. 

Planting these ou the shortest day may 
be right in some localities, but i fj u j 
uo advantage iu this plan. My soil, al¬ 
though light, cakes aud becomes sour 
under the influence of heavy rains, aud 
this must have an influence ou growth in 
spring. Not only is this the ease, but in 
a very wet season a lxjrceutage of the 
bulbs rots. I now’ prefer to have the 
ground prepared by rough digging in 
December, as in this way the clods are 
fully exposed to purifying influences, and 
there need be no delay when the time 
comes for planting. When this is done 
two or three fine days in the latter end 
of February will enable the grower to go 
to work ami get the bulbs planted, 
whereas, if the ground lias to be dug! 
some time must elapse before it is iu good 
1 heart, and in the case of the {Shallot 
early planting is more necessary than it 
is for the Onion, for the former com 
pletes its growth by midsummer in the 
southern counties, whereas the Onion in¬ 
creases in size until September. In order 
to secure a good crop of Shallots, it is, 
therefore, imperative that the ground 
should be iu a high state of cultivation. 
The duug that cau be si a red should be 
dug in, aud when the ground Is broken 
down at planting time artificial manure 
may be applied, so that it is worked into 
the top 4 inches, which will give the bulbs 
enough nourishment until they get the 
benefit of the dung. 

In this district {Shallots have not been 
a very satisfactory crop during the last 
five years. They are so dependent ou the 
weather iu late spring, and we have had 
so little rain between the middle of May 
and midsummer that they have not been 
able to finish w'ell. 

There are various strains of this escu¬ 
lent, such as the Yellow and the Big Red, 
but 1 could not say w’liicli is the better 
or how much better they are tliau tiie old- 
fashioned kind. There is, how’ever, a 
Giant {Shallot, which is totally distinct. 
It is a tine tiling, very big and a heavy 
cropiKT, hut it must be raised from seeds 
! every year ; if planted out in the usual 
maimer the bulbs run to seed iu the same 
way as Onions do. This variety puzzles 
meit caunot be a true {Shallot ,* it must 
!*• a hybrid, ix>ssibly betw’een Onion and 
Shallot, for it possesses the characteris¬ 
tics of both. 80 far as I am aware, only 
one firm, which is reuowmcd for the pro¬ 
duction of novelties in vegetables, stocks 
It. It is a telling tiling to grow r for ex¬ 
hibition. Hitherto the seed of this variety 
has been dear, but auyoue may, of course, 
save his owu seed ; in fact, I am inclined 
to think that growing Shallots from 
seeds should be more practised as a means 
of maintaining vigour iu the stock. 1 
intend practising this method, and shall 
select some of the strongest bulbs, and 
save the seed I may get from them. By 
doing this frequently the stock might even 
be improved. There is a great, increasing 
demand for Shallots at the present time. 
Many have almost given up Onion-grow¬ 
ing as being so uncertain, whereas there 
Is a certainty with Shallots, as they art* 
immune from insect, ipests. In some places 
the maggot is so destructive tliat it is 
only once in about five years that the 
grow’er can rely on a crop of Onions. 

Byfleet. 

The Russian Kale (Chou de Russie) 

On seeing this Kale for the first time some 
people think it has been eaten by cater¬ 
pillars, owing to the deeply-serrated edges 
of the leaQaagidfll feDGiie of the hardiest 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia 


A mon(J rare shrubs, this Chilian species is 
one of the most ornamental. Though seed¬ 
lings may be raised from seeds rii>ened in 
this country, the crop of seeds cannot be 
relied on, therefore plants are often raised 
from layers. Layers take a considerable 
time to root, however, and plants are not 
tit for distribution under three years from 


that tender subjects on walls and in the 
open which have to be protected during 
the winter should at once have attention, 
not that any harm lias yet been done, but 
to prevent damage being done should more 
severe weather set in. Dry Bracken or 



Some New Honeysuckles. 

Lonicera Macki. —This is a most useful 
garden eh rub, especially for those who 
like to have a fine touch of colour in the 
fall. Just now good specimens of this 
Honeysuckle are clothed from top to bot- 
: tom with a brilliant mass of red fruits, 

; making them stand out most conspicuously, 
j Although comparatively new, this shrub 
well deserves wide planting. Even more 
interesting in a way is the newer 
L. Macki podocarca, which has a ten¬ 
dency to hold its leaves much longer than 
the type, and longer than most of the 



Flowering shoots of Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 


the putting down of the layers. In a mild 
cliunite the shrub is evergreen, but in 
colder places the leaves fall before the end 
of winter. The flower's,. which appear 
during July and August, are white, and 
resemble a Hose or single Camellia to some 
extent. 

When planting this shrub it is advisable 
to mix a little peat in the soil if it is natur¬ 
ally of a loamy character, and care should 
he hi ken to provide a permanent position 
"hen it is first put out, for it dislikes root 
disturbance. 


Protecting tender,.scrubs. —Froi 
snmv 


i.nd 
j3*uy 


dent protective agent. Tea, Hybrid Tea, 
and Hybrid China Roses, when grown in 
heavy, adhesive soils, also require a cer¬ 
tain amount of protection. The drawing 
of the surface soil up to the stems, bank¬ 
ing it up as high as circumstances permit, 
or otherwise putting leaf-mould around 
them, will ward off severe frost, while 
Bracken, placed lightly and loosely 
amongst the heads or brandies, answers 
the same puri>ose. Iris Kiempferi, when 
grown in positions away from the edges 
of ponds or similar places, should be 
a horded a good dressing of well-rotted 
hotbed manure. Hydrangeas, in some in¬ 
stances, are the better for having a little 
Bracken lightly placed amongst them.— 
1 A. W. 


Honeysuckles. Its red fruit contrasts 
with the green leaves, giving it an unusual 
appearance. Another Honeysuckle of in¬ 
terest at this season is the climbing 
L. Davidi. Specimens growing at one 
end of the Arnold Arboretum shrub garden 
are in full fruit just now and have the odd 
characteristic of bearing a bunch of fruit 
at the centre of each leaf. This plant 
excites no little interest both when in fruit 
and when in flower, its habits being difflu¬ 
ent from those of plants with which most 
people are familiar.— Horticulture. 


The Sassafras in autumn. -In good 
years and bad years the Sassafras never 
fails to become 1 'iS^imsyfctibus object of 
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l>eauty in October, when its dark green 
leaves turn yellow and orange colour more 
or less tinged with red. This statement 
gives little idea of the warmth of colour 
which the Sassafras produces when it 
grows, as it often does, on the border of a- 
forest of Oak-trees on which the leaves 
are still green. The Sassafras is a hand¬ 


CHRYSflflTHEflOpS. 

Chrysanthemum Buds. 


some tree at other seasons of the year. 
In winter it is conspicuous by its deeply- 
furrowed dark cinnamon-grey bark arid 
bright green branelilets which in early 
spring are covered before the leaves ap¬ 
pear with innumerable clusters of small 
bright yellow flowers. The leaves, which 
are sometimes deeply three-lobed and 
sometimes entire on the same branch, are 
not attacked by insects. The fruit is a 
bright blue berry surrounded at the base 
by the much enlarged and thickened calyx 
of the flower raised on a long bright red 
stalk. Among northern trees only Mag¬ 
nolias produce such bright-coloured fruits. 
There is little time, however, to enjoy the 
lruit of the Sassafras, for birds eagerly 
seek it as it ripens. 


'S OTVS .1 V/> li/JPLT/JS. 

Proustia pyrifolia. — This interesting 
Chilian shrub, a member of the great Com¬ 
posite family, is fairly hardy, even on a 
north wall. During very severe winters 
the shoots may be killed back to half their 
length or so, but now ones grow aw T ay 
rapidly in spring. The shoots are long, 
slender, and apparently adapted for 
rambling through and over other shrubs, 
but: do not ] tosses* spines, and have no in- ! 
Hina lion to twine. Lightly tied against a 
wall, the ends <»f the shoots hang down, 
and Hie flower-heads are produced at the 
terminalinn of the shoots and in the axils 
<>f the upper leaves. Individually, the 
flowers are small, the jietals white, anthers ; 
reddish-violet; the leaves are stiff and of 
good substance, and assume different posi¬ 
tions on the shoot, some being almost erect 
and others spreading horizontally. With 
somewhat the aspect of Mutisia, to which 
it in related, this interesting shrub is well 
worth trying in the milder parts of 
Ireland and the south of England.— Irish 
Onrdcning. 

Solanum jasminoides.— Readers of Gak- 
dkmxo who live in or have visited the 
West. Country, and who are interested in , 
climbing plants, may have noticed how 
well Solanum jasminoides thrives out of 
doors. One meets with it as a climber bn 
house walls in Somerset and in Devon¬ 
shire, where it often blooms until late in ; 

1 be year, lmt elsewhere it is only known 
as a plant suitable for training under the 
roof of a greenhouse; or on the back w r all 
nf a lean-to house. Its white blossoms may 
be had for three or four months in the 
year, and if in the autumn one pinches out 
the buds from a plant in a house it needs 
little warmth to give it, an imitetus to 
develop buds and blossoms in December, a 
t ime when flowers are most appreciated.— ! 
Townsman. 

The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
delic io.su s).— There flowered this year in 
my garden on the first day of June a small j 
s|K‘cimen of the Rocky Mountain Bramble I 
< Rubus deliciosusp that 1 obtained two! 
years ago from a Western collector. The ; 


lb tie plant lias weal In*red two winters, 
one bitter cold, the other of the trying 
freezing-thaw'ing tyj>e, and is apparently 
equal to either. The flowers were lovely, 
like large wild Roses, pure white, and, 
even ujhui this small sjMX'imen, continued 
to open for several weeks. Authorities sa v 
that this white-flowered Bramble grows lo 
a height of o feet and is hardy in 
Massachusetts.- Loris\ B. Wii.dkk in 


(iff id in Magazine 

Digitized by 


Google 


Will you please let me know what is 
meant, by the second crown bud in Chrys¬ 
anthemums? Dot's it mean that the first 
crown bud is to be nipped off, and that 
the same shoot is to be let grow on again 
until the next bud appears. Amateur. 

[This question was frequently asked by 
readers in pre-war days, and now that 
amateurs and others are resuming the 
cultivation of the Queen of the Autumn we 
anticipate similar requests being made. 
Hie young plant in the spring or early 
summer invariably produces a bud in the 
1 >oint of the growth. This is described as 
the “ break ” bud, because from this point 
tlie plant, breaks out into several shoots at; 
its apex. This bud very quickly is ren¬ 
dered useless because of the ‘vigorous 
grow’111 of the newly-develojied shoot, and 
tor this reason growers seldom trouble to 
remove the bud. In course of time, say 
within two months, more or less, the three 
shoots that are usually taken up from the 
••break” before-mentioned will each in 
turn develop another bud at their apex. 
This is usually described as the first crown 
bud, and in the case of many varieties 
these first crown buds are retained, i.c., 
the small brittle shoots surrounding the 
bud an* rubbed out, leaving the bud quite 
alone at the apex of lhe shoot. This olio ra¬ 
ti " 11 is called •• Liking the bud.” 

Some varieties of Chrysanthemum do 
not produce good blooms from first crown 
: buds, and are seen to lietter advantage 
when second crown buds are retained. 
Second crown buds are produced as fol¬ 
lows .—When the first, crown bud is de¬ 
velop'd on a shoot rub out the bud with 
care and grow’ on one of the stronger 
shoots that appear round about it, thus 
retaining one fresh shoot on each of the 
growths taken up from the break bud 
period. In due course each of these shoots 
will, in Jurn, produce another crown bud, 
which is described as a second crown bud, 
and, if these buds arc recommended to be 
retained, rub out the surrounding shoots 
and retain the one bud on each of the 
older growths. Some Chrysanthemums 
produce three or more crowrn buds, but 
these varieties are not numerous. In the 
natural course of a plant’s life terminal 
buds are developed on each shoot w’hen the' 
crown buds are pinched out and the sur¬ 
rounding shoots, one, tw’o, or more, on 
each shoot arc grown on. These terminal 
buds are borne in clusters. It Is cus¬ 
tomary to thin out these buds so that pretty 
sprays of blo&soms may be ultimately de¬ 
velop'd. Terminal buds mark the termi¬ 
nation of the plant’s growth. If large 
blooms lx* desired, remove all buds but the 
largest one in the centre of the cluster of 
buds, but it must be free from all 
blemishes. 

Chrysanthemums. —In the ease of houses 
containing Chrysanthemums, firing ought 
to be very judiciously done. If too much 
pipe heat be given, not only is the season 
of the blooms shortened, but there is a 
danger of outbreaks of either green-fly or 
black-fly. On tbe other hand, if fire heat 
is almost; totally diseased W’ith, damp has 
to be reckoned with, and not only do the 
blooms rot quickly, but mildew may easily 
obtain a footing. When the latter fungus 
is observed act promptly. A light dusting 
w ith flowers of sulphur applied immedi¬ 


ately will speedily dispose of an outbreak 
in its incipient stages, but if it be neglected 
the labour of getting rid of it will be con¬ 
siderable, and, generally speaking, un¬ 
satisfactory.—S cot. 

Chrysanthemum Propagation. 

While there yet remain a few large 
blooms to keep up the enthusiasm, propa¬ 
gation for next season should begin. If 
the cuttings were kept cut off from the 
soil-level up to housing there should now 
he a splendid stock waiting for insertion. 
Varieties that require a long season of 
growth should, as far as possible, be got in 
first. Included amongst these there will 
be many that require stopping in order to 
get the buds at the right time, and also 
those intended to bloom on natural second 
crowns. Under the first heading we have 
Louisa Pockett and its yellow sport Peace, 
General Petain, , Princess Mary, Queen 
Mary, VV. Rigby, Undaunted, Mrs. 0. H. 
Broomhead, and A. F. Tofield. Under the 
second we may include John Freeman, Mr. 
E. Dove, James Stredwick, Mrs. H. Tyeoe, 
Meudon, Rear-Admiral, Edith Cavell, and 
Sir E. Letch worth. All these are best 
rooted in December, while such as bloom 
naturally a little earlier may be rooted with 
advantage in February. Mortality amongst 
Chrysanthemum cuttings taken from 
plants that have been highly fed is com¬ 
mon during the dullest months of the year, 
•but it is often due to some slight error in 
management. Heat is unnecessary and 
harmful. The best plants are obtained by 
rooting the cuttings under cool conditions 
in a propagating-frame stoo«I on a side 
bench in the full light, in a temperature 
between 45 degs. and 50 degs. Should the 
bench be of open woodwork cover' with 
slates in order that some molsture-reLain- 
j ing material may be put into the bottom of 
i the frame on which to stand the pots. The 
best cuttings are those obtained from the 
base of the plants. They should be be¬ 
tween 2 inches and 3 inches in length and 
of medium thickness. Some varieties are 
very shy in sending these up, and stem 
shoots have to be used. If they are got 
from very near the soil the only difference 
is that they are more liable to premature 
bud forming in the early stages of growth, 
but if watched carefully and the bud re¬ 
moved as soon as visible, growth will pro¬ 
ceed with very little check. 

The surest way to root early cuttings is 
to insert three or four round the edges of 
well-drained, clean 3-Inch pots. Special 
varieties may be put singly into thumb 
pots so as to avoid root disturbance when 
potting on. The compost should be mainly 
comiKised of sifted loam, leaf-mould, and 
coarse sand, and the cuttings should be 
made quite firm. Label each pot as filled 
and wet the soil through. Avoid over¬ 
crowding the pots in the frame, as, when 
the leaves are allow’ed to touch ea ch other, 
it is rarely possible to prevent loss through 
damping. Keep the frame closed for a 
few’ days, then commence to admit air 
daily for an hour or so. If there are any 
signs of drooping, lightly spray overhead. 
Roots will form in about a month, but in 
order to avoid any check when removal 
Likes place gradually expose the young 
plants to tbe atmosphere of the house. 

F. J. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Hardy Plant Vagaries. 


I do not know whether, by suggestion or 
otherwise, it might be possible to help your 
correspondent, C. M. A. Peake (p. 63*2), 
who seems to be troubled over many plants, 
but by drawing on a rather long and varied 
experience a little light might be let in 
here and there. I will take her plant \ 
failures seriatim. Firstly, your eorre- | 
spondent accuses Iris ochroleuca of being j 
a “ shirker,” but has she ever thought she j 
has probably given the plant too much 
food and made it lazy so far as flower 
production is concerned? In all probability 
a less generous diet, poorer soil, or a drier 
spot yielding less good-looking results 


to adopt drastic measures, so must the 
plant doctor in his turn. Regarding the 
Algerian Iris, a most accommodating plant 
usually, this would api>ear to have been 
taken in hand at the eleventh hour when 
the plants were declining, while the man¬ 
ner of their going is very suggestive of a 
fungoid attack, or possibly animal visits. 

The shyness of Iris reticulata—nor even 
complete failure—is by no means singular. 
In some soils it will thrive for years, then 
suddenly refuse to grow. Nor is it to be 
brought to its senses by summer lifting 
and drying, as is the case occasionally 
with the Madonna Lily, which also prefers 



Saljiiglossis. 


might give better returns. The Iri6 j 
Ksompferi in clumps, despite the fact that | 
mid-December is near, I would unhesi¬ 
tatingly lift, and, reducing them to ex- | 
ampler of three to five crowns each, replant 
in rich loam, leaf-mould, and grit. A cool 
position in rich, deep soil often suits these 
plants as well, or better, than constant j 
moisture at the roots, and for which they 
have no list*. Then Iris sibirica Snow 
Queen is happier in drier, stonier soils 
than some of its congeners, though giving 
fuller sheaves of flowers from plantings 
in deep rich loam in sunny places. For 
Iris pumila a urea, had it been August I 
should have recommended lifting, with a 
month or so out of the ground in a dry, 
airy place. Rest of such a nature fre¬ 
quently has a reeuiterative effect upon 
plants, even though tbeyvbe of an aquatic 
nature, [and- m dqcto|gjjji0 ol 


a Very sunny spot., the bulbs practically 
on the surface. It may be that in these 
things its requirements were already met, 
with, in addition, much sand or calcareous 
matter about the bulbs, and that the real 
trouble was caused by insect life at the 
roots of the plant. In any case the best 
physic for seedy-looking bulbs would be to 
lift and rest them soon after flowering, 
two months of the latter not being too 
long. It. may be that a diminished stature 
might follow the treatment and fewer 
flowers result, though half a loaf is better 
than no bread. As to the other Lilies men¬ 
tioned, it is highly probable that a lack of 
basal-root activity is also at the root of the 
trouble. The behaviour of the Pernettyas 
pron/bts the query “ are they growing too 
vigorously?” and failing to fruit because 
of it. If so, a poorer soil and firm rooting 
medium.might restore the balance. Lastly, 


your correspondent refers to the Gentian- 
ella as ” proverbially tricky.” 1 should 
not dub it so, though to some it is a little 
, puzzling at times. Obviously, the plant 
I grows well, so that failure to bloom must; 

I be due to the absence of flowering rosettes 
alone. And the picture of barren and 
crowded tufts is vividly portrayed in the 
mind’s eye. What the cause? Not in¬ 
frequently a mass of undeveloped growth 
for which more frequent transplanting is 
the best remedy, and a shortage or entire 
absence of moisture at the root of the sub¬ 
ject for long periods during the chief sea- 
son of growth. With room for these 
growths to spread, and sufficient moisture 
present, to develop them to the full, in due 
season a flowering should follow r as the 
natural result. Without these things it is 
impossible, a fact the plant all but demon¬ 
strates itself. Mat-forming by nature, the 
accumulating growth soon becomes a con¬ 
gested mass when flowering in general ts 
out of the question. Second to these 
things is the question of soils, though re¬ 
membering that the Gentianella succeeds 
in many diverse classes of loam, in light, 
stony and peaty soils, as w T ell as those of 
a calcareous nature, no hard-and-favst rule 
can be laid down. To limeless soils, how r - 
ever, I usually add lime, wdiich the sub¬ 
sequent behaviour of the plants fully 
warrants. Apart from these things the 
season of transplanting is of some moment; 
September and October I consider the best 
time, though the period can be extended 
by w r eeks with comparative impunity. As 
opposed to this I regard late spring, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of dry or severely- 
drained soils, about the worst time of the 
year for this important work. 

E. H. J ENK1INS. 

Salpiglossis. 

Numerous as are the varieties of hardy 
and half-hardy annuals that flower during 
the summer and autumn months, few, I 
think, will deny that the members of thi,s 
show T y group, from the richness of their 
colouring alone, should always be granted 
a place even among the choicest and most 
select, for they hold a prominent position 
among our present-day half-hardy annuals 
They not only flower very freely, but a 
succession of bloom is kept up for a long 
time. A most charming feature in any 
garden, where there is sufficient room to 
thus accommodate them, is to devote a bed 
to mixed varieties of them; such a bed 
could not be but bright, gay, and pleasing 
for many w T eeks in succession, while for 
filling large borders they jilways produce 
excellent effects by their unique colours 
and great variety. The general form of 
-the flow’ers may be likened to that of the 
Petunia—that is, funnel-shaped and cam- 
panulate—while in point of colour w T e find 
almost every conceivable shade from pure 
white, through yellow, orange, purple, 
crimson, these being beautifully inter¬ 
spersed or striped w r ith deep-coloured 
veins. 

The numerous varieties in cultivation 
to-day^are the offspring of S. sinuata, a 
native of Chili. The plants in good soil 
usually attain 18 inches or 2 feet high, and 
are covered with short glandular or 
clammy hairs. Culturally they differ but 
little from the majority of half-hardy 
annuals, preferring a deep, light, sandy 
soil, fairly rich; wdiile they may either be 
sown in the open ground early in the year 
and thinned out freely, or raised on a 
gentle hot-bed and transplanted to their 
jK?rmanent quarters. Another capital way 
is to grow them singly in small pots, par¬ 
ticularly when the plants are destined for 
a bed which in spring has been occupied 
with bulbs, placing the seedlings in cold- 
frames till requi&^iQMi^bf&hfiug out. T. 
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Iris ochroleuca and 

In reference to Mrs. Peake’s note on 
November 15tb, 1019, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the reasons for some of the plants 
mentioned failing to bloom without further 
IiarticuJars than those given, but the fol¬ 
lowing few hints from my experience may 
I>ossibly be of assistance. 

Iris ochroleuca must have full sun to 
do well. Many people seem to think that 
plants which like moisture will have their 
requirements met if they are grown in 
partial shade, and with many things this 
is correct, but not with most of the 
moisture-loving Irises, and certainly not 
with this species, nor with I. Ktempferi, 
both of which must have full sun. The 
necessary coolness to the roots can be ob¬ 
tained by deep digging, plenty of humus 
in the soil, and, if jxissible, old cow-manure 
to hold moisture, and regular hoeing in 
the summer—the last requirement perhaps 
the most important. I do not know what 
the soil of Mrs. Peake’s garden is, but 1 
believe a good part of Berkshire is chalky, 
and if there is lime in the soil to any extent 
that would militate against success with 
either of these Irises, as they both dislike 
it, and, moreover, it helps to keep the soil 
dry. As to 

Iris sibirica Snow Queen, it is difficult 
to understand why this form should fail 
if the type does well. I find these Irises 
do bloom fairly well in semi-shade, though 
not so freely as in full sun. They, too, 
dislike lime, but not so keenly as the two 
first-mentioned. It is possible that, one of 
ihe internal feeding caterpillars has at¬ 
tacked the clumps. 1 have suffered in 
some years rather extensively from the 
lavages of the caterpillars of Aiminea 
nphiogramma, one of the Noctuid moths, 
which in the spring eat into the heart of 
ihe new growths and kill them, and, if not 
detected, the clump will gradually dwiudJc 
as your eorre»i>oiideiit describes. I have 
had these same caterpillars attack other 
Irises besides I. sibirica—a clump of I. 
missourieusis was nearly ruined by them 
before I realised the cause, and the new 
growths of Iris stylosa are also attacked 
at times. The only remedy is to watch 
for signs of the caterpillar in the spring— 
about May (its presence will be shown by 
the partial withering of the central leaf of 
the newer growths)—and then cut out the 
affected growth and destroy the caterpillar. 
The remedy may sound as bad as the 
disease, but as one caterpillar will burrow 
I tit-6 several shoots in succession it is 
worth doing, and I think it is the only way 
<>f dealing with the pest. As to 

Iris stylosa, if the dying off was not 
due to the aforesaid caterpillar, was it, i**r- 
haiw, caused by a late fall of snow? Last 
spring I lost many clumps which had done 
well for years, through a sudden fall of 
snow coming after a spell of mild weather. 
Before the snow came the clumps were 
looking healthy and flowering freely, but 
about a fortnight or so after the snow they 
rotted away. Why, I cannot say, but I 
made a mental note that the few which 
survived ought to be protected from heavy 
falls of snow another winter. 

Iris reticulata ought to flower freely. 
I think ohe great thing is to have the bulbs 
well dried—even baked—in summer. They 
certainly do as well as possible in a raised 
saudy border against a south wall in my 
garden, increasing rapidly and flowering 
profusely. As regards 

Lilium candidum and L. cboceum, I pin 
my faith to a very deep sandy soil with 
plenty of leaf-mould incorporated.with it. 
It is worth makin& up a special bed for 
these lovely speefcs. T^ y atc&ppicf to need 


Others at Newbury. 

plenty of water in the growing season, but 
with a deep, light soil I have neVer 
troubled to water them, and they thrive 
splendidly in my garden under the condi¬ 
tions given above. I plant L. candidum 
shallow, but L. croceum rather deeper. I 
am a great believer in sand for these Lilies. 
Lilium Henryi is a stem-rooting species, 
and is the better for some root screen of 
low-growing plants to protect the roots 
from getting too dry in the growing 
season. It is a good plan to earth-up the 
stems with some good rich soil as the 
growth advances. 

Gentian a acaulis is, of course, a diffi¬ 
cult subject. Very firm planting is helpful | 
—in fact, the plant appears to like being | 
walked over, or even to have a roller 
rwissed over it. A cool root-run in rich, 
deep soil with plenty of chips of stone 
mixed with it, and a sunny position ought 
to help it to flower. When the growths 
become too crowded it should be pulled to 
pieces and replanted. N. L. 

The Gladwin. 

Tins Iris, whose Latin title of Iris fu*ti- 
dissiina has been gained by the disagree¬ 
able smell given off by the plant when 
bruised, is one of our two native Irises, 
the other being the yellow’ Water Flag (Iris 
l>seudo-acorue). Such popularity as the 
Gladwin enjoys, which, indeed, is less than 
it deserves, is not to be ascribed to Its 
blossoms, which are of a dull, leaden hue, 
but to the beauty of its seed-jiode when, in 
chill October, the brown integument bursts 
and discloses the double rows of large, 
orange-scarlet seeds, which, cut with 
stalks 1 foot or 2 feet long, make such 
charming indoor dix-oralions in the fall I 
season of the year. For arrangements 
with the berries of the Gladwin there arc 
many si>oile of the autumn garden and 
hedgerow that associate well, such as the 
Winter Cherries with tlieir calyces of 
brilliant orange, the fruits of the Passion¬ 
flower, of a lighter shade of the same 
colour, coral-pink Spindlew'ood berries, the 
scarlet Bryony trails, Suow’berries (Syni- 
phoricarpue), and the seed-vessels of Old 
Man’s Beard (Clematis Vitalba), that hang 
like grey smoke-wreaths from tree and 
rocky ledge. As an ornamental plant, 
especially for rough places, the Gladwin is 
not tb Ik? despised. In the south-west 
many a thinly-planted wood is carpeted 
with its tough, arching flag-leaves, from 
which, after the trees are bare of foliage, 
the triple heads of the sundered seed-pods 
gleam brightly under the leaden skies. A 
vigorous and sturdy grower is this Iris 
w’hen once established. There is a varie¬ 
gated variety that is worthy of a place in 
the garden, and which, seemingly, is as 
hardy as the type. 

Thaliotrum aquilegiafolium. —Although 
not so choice as some of the newer 
Thalictrums, this is a very handsome 
species not so often ‘ seen as it deserves. 
The foliage, though coarser than that of 
some members of the family, is exceed¬ 
ingly handsome, and for that alone it Is 
worth a place in the herlwiceous border 
The flowers, of a good shade of violet- 
purple, are quite pleasing and make a gmxl 
contrast in the liorder to the ordinary run 
of its contemporaries at blossoming time. 

It rijieus seed in abundance, from which a 
good slock can soon be raised, and it looks 
much better in a liold group than in 
isolatixl fqieciniens. Like its native eon- 
goner (T. flavuin) it seems to prefer a 
situation where it docs not suffer from lack 
of moisture.—O. C. 


IflDOOft PItfiflTS. 

Christmas Flowers. 

For fully fifty years I have been engage* 1 
in growing flow’ers professionally. The * 
changes I have witnessed have been re - 
markable, the progress made in the pro¬ 
fession no less remarkable. This is no - 
where more marked than in the supply of 
flowers for the wintry festive season, th<__r 
good old English Christmas. 

Amid much that is new r and cataclysmic- 
in religious, political, and social life, I find 
myself wondering w’liy Christinas has Ikm'ix 
kept alive, and I fear I have come to the- 
conclusion that the grosser and more 
material amenities connected with it have 
more to do with its continuance than either 
its religious or national significance. 
Changing conditions have chilled much of 
Ihe siMHitnueous W’arm-heartedness and 
abounding geniality that used to be such a 
lovable 1 feature, and have made consider¬ 
able inroads into those higher and more 
sacred associations to which alone Christ¬ 
mas owes its significance. 

My topic is Christmas flowers, and those 
who have followed me in these columns for 
many months jwist will know what that 
topic is to me. Whatever the w T orld may 
he. or has been, doing, the flowers remain, 
not only as they were fifty years ago, but 
in greater i*erfection and far greater abun¬ 
dance. To instil nee one. Who could have 
imagined in 1870 that in the Christmases 
to come tlie festive Iniard might 1 h» graced 
as prettily and as easily as would l>e possi 
hie on Midsummer l>ny? And yet, with 
two or three vases of ]ieriietuul-flow'prmg 
Carnation* the thing is done without :» 
thought as to the marvel of it. A few 
young plants purchased in April last, 
potted up and grown out of doors till Sep¬ 
tember, then placed in a temperate-house 
and kept aired and watered, and— the 
triek is done! What can in? simpler? In 
this same tom]* 1 rate-house there are other 
flowers, more or less reminiscent of by¬ 
gone days, for the pajKT-white Narcissus 
and the Cyclamen have long been with us. 
These Narcissi, ilotted in August, can bo 
had in bloom now’ without forcing, and, 
truly, tlieir fragrance and purity give them 
a claim upon us which we cannot ignore. 
If the Cyclamen is not at its best as a cut 
flower, well, then, w ? e do not want all our 
flowers to be cut. and nothing can bo 
prettier or more effective or even more 
refined than a 5-inch pot holding a well- 
grown Cyclamen with a dozen curiously - 
reflexed blooms upon it. 

In July I jHittcd up some Paul Cram pel 
and Raspail Pelargoniums, the cuttings of 
which w’ere inserted about tlie end of 
April. I kept them in the open and 
plucked off the blooms as fast as they ap¬ 
peared; now they an* blooming quite freely 
and provide some warm colouring that i9 
very acceptable. My trump card is the 
Chrysanthemum, and this has developed 
into a Christmas flower par excellence. 
When I begun growing the Chrysanthemum 
there were no very late bloomers. Fair 
Maid of Guernsey was the most notable 
variety, with Elaine a good second, but 
these could, with difficulty, be held back 
till the beginning of December. Panckouke 
auil Janlin des Plantes were yellows, 
flowering at the same time, and beyond 
these w’ere none of outstanding merit. 
But after a few years tlie Chrysanthemum 
came along with a rush, and to-day we 
have an tmbarra * r/e* riches. Mine. 
Oberthur and Western King are tritons. 
Winter Cheer, Baldock’s Crimson, and 
Romance are jienrls of great price. Then 
there is a .host of secondary varieties in 
such profusllAr that 'the Christmas hall can 
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l>e made ns bright with sheafs of bloom as I 
the harvest gathering. 

I have scarcely mentioned bulbs, beenuae 
They mostly ihhhI forcing to be ready for 
Uh l ist mas, but I cannot leave them out. I 
The ltoman Hyacinth nccoiniwinies its , 
larger brethren, both single and double, 
and diffusing their i>owerful fragrance: 

('rocuses and Snowdrops bring a forward 
message of the coming spring; the Freesia, 
beggaring description, and the Seilla, not 
to mention Lily of the Valley, may, every 
one, l»e pressed for Christmas beauty, and. 
combined, go to make up a veritable flower 
show. 

I have a frame with just a gentle heat 
passing through It, and here I can gather 
to-day Sweet Violets and snowy Helle- 
boms. Nor, amid the* brighter and gaudier 
flowers enumerated, would 1, for all the 
world, ignore these. I had them both fifty 
years ago, and through all the intervening 
years, up to now. They have never been 
supplanted, and never will. Long ac¬ 
quaintance of itself makes them precious. 
They have come not only into my life, but 
into the life of all of us, not aggressively, 
but gently, sweetly, affectionately. Truly, 
the Violet is as sweet to us to-day as when, 
years ago, it was to us the emblem of 
sweetness. We are never likely to turn 
from it. modest though it be, and shy: 
neither shall we ever learn to look with 
disdain upon its companion, the Snowdrop, 
for though they try to hide their charms, 
ihe oye of love spies them and enshrines 
♦hem as on a pedestal. By no means turn 
town the “ ITolly. the Box, and the Bay.” 
Cover your walls, festoon your rooms 
dangle the Mistletoe, and rejoice in them 
all, but let the place of honour on our 
tabu's be reserved for Nature’s choicer and 
choicest gifts, the emblems of love, of j 
chastity, of purity. F. ,T. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris fimbriata.— I have some plants of 
this from which T have had no flowers for 
several years. They probably*ought to be 
repotted and divided. Will you kindly tell 
me when this should be done and what soil 
to use. I keep them in a greenhouse for 
the winter, but am not able to use any 
heat. I should be glad of any hints as to 
culture of this Iris.—L. A. C. 

[This, also known as I. ehinensis and I. 
japontca, is a lovely winter-flowering 
greenhouse plant, producing Rpikes of 
bloom 18 inches in height, the individual 
flowers about 4 inches across, of a pale 
Mue-mauvo colour, blotched with bright 
yellow and fimbriated at the edges. Sandy 
loam and peat, suit it well, and it always 
Mooms best when in a pot-bound condition. 
Repotting should always he done after the 
flowers have withered, hut only when abso¬ 
lutely necessary. While making its foliage 
a plentiful supply of water is necessary, 
with occasional doses of weak liquid- 
manure. The temperature of the house 
should never fall below' 45 degf*] 

Maurandya Barclayana.— Those looking 
for a greenhouse climber of a light and 
ornamental character and of annual dura¬ 
tion will find it in Maurandya Barclayana. 
Sow’n in March and grown on until the 
plants are in 9-inch pots, each one will 
cover a considerable area, the slender 
growths covered with neat pink blooms 
readily attracting attention. M. Bar¬ 
clayana requires a light trellis on which to 
ramble.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Freesias. —The earliest a.re now showing 
the flower-spikes, and liquid manure is 
afforded frequently. The flower-stems 
should l>e neatly staked before the blooms 
open, and until that stage is reached the | 
plants should be kept unclose to the_glass 
as convenient. SiKxxpsKxrtfdk toiiet .--ye 
lwYmghfcCforwjfcrd in th Vsfll AcJ* a? jirJ- 1 


Nr. Wilks’ Successor at the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Mr. W. It. Dykes is a graduate of the 
Universities of Oxford and Paris. He w as 
l>orn in Iiondon rather more than forty 
years ago, and his gardening experience 
has mainly been gained at Godaiming, in 
Surrey. Shortly after going as a master 
to Charterhouse, seventeen years ago, he 
became the tenant of a garden, and was 
specially attracted by Irises, because they 
gave promise of flowers in winter. He 
was encouraged to investigate the genus 
by the enthusiasm and kindly generosity 
of the late Sir Michael Foster, and after 
growing all Ihe obtainable species in his 
garden, raising them from seed, and 
examining all the available herbarium 
material both at. home and abroad, he 
published, in 1912, a monograph, “ The 
Genus Iris.” Since then he has begun to 
apply the same methods of investigation 
to Tulips, hut here he is faced by the diffi¬ 
culty that a dried specimen of a Tulip 
loses so many of its individual character¬ 
istics that it is impossible to discover with 



Mr. W. B. Dykes. 


any certainty from herbarium material the 
distribution of any given secies. 

Mr. Dykes attributes his knowledge of 
plants to the fact that practically all hie 
gardening has been done with his own 
hands in his spare time and in the school 
holidays, while the knowledge of languages 
wiiich he acquired in order to become a 
schoolmaster has enabled him to pursue in 
botanical libraries, at home and abroad, 
investigations into the literature of the 
plants he has cultivated, which would 
otherwise have been impossible. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Dykes 
has been selected by the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for recom¬ 
mendation to the Fellows at the next 
Annual Meeting as the Secretary with a 
full knowledge of his special qualifications, 
and particularly for his enthusiasm in 
various spheres of horticulture. There is 
no doubt that to Mr. Dykes himself the 
opportunities which the ]>ositioii will afford 
for prosecuting his favourite studies— 
botany and horticulture—will be most 
agreeable and congenial. He is on the 
best terms with the active workers in the 
Royal HortieuRural Society, and is recog¬ 
nised by all as a painstaking explorer in 
the paths of horticultural science, and, 
moreover, as one who Is willing to impart 


his knowledge to others. His chief con¬ 
cern for the moment, as he assured us the 
other day, would be to carry on success¬ 
fully all the departments of w T ork now it 
operation by the Society. 


FHUIT. 

Pear Glou Norceau. 

I was pleased to note the keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the a 1)0ve Pear in a recent number 
of Gardening, more especially because on 
one occasion, when praising the variety 
in the same columns, I was taken some¬ 
what severely to task for advocating the 
claims of what the writer called a com¬ 
paratively worthless fruit. Doubtless, 
like many fruits, it varies on different 
soils, but 1 know, wiien growing it with 
others in cordon form on a light, rather 
p-oor soil, where opportunity was absent 
for improvement of same, aud where 
Olivier des Serres and Easter Beurre 
cracked badly, and Bergamot d'Esporen 
and Winter Nelis never ripened satisfac¬ 
torily, it was invariably good ; I do not 
mean it was up to the standard of 
DoyennS du Cornice or Beurr6 Superfin. 
One does not get that in the latest Pears, 
but it was firm, sweet, juicy, and wall 
flavoured. It has also the merit of a 
longer season than any other Pear ; that 
is, it ripens slowiy and keeps well, and, 
If small supplies are introduced occa¬ 
sionally from the fruit-room into a 
warmer temperature, as the shelf of a 
greenhouse, it can be relied on for dessert 
for four or five weeks, starting from the 
middle of December. It occurred to me, 
when reading the disparaging note on 
this Pear, that the writer might not have 
had it true, and that another much in¬ 
ferior sort of similar appearance had 
been passed off as Glou Morceau ; but 
anyone with a fair amount of experience 
with Pears would hardly have accepted a 
substitute if he had seen it in leaf, as 
foliage, wood, and habit of growth are 
quite distinct. 

On the soil above mentioned, and as a 
cordon on the Quince, I found it a mode¬ 
rate grower, ripening up Its w T ood fairly 
early in the season, and a good and con¬ 
sistent cropper. A contemporary season 
Pear (perhaps a shade earlier) with Glou 
Morceau that used (to do very w’ell with 
me under similar conditions was Zephirln 
Gregoire. I should be inclined to include 
it always in planting, for it has many 
good qualities to recommend it. Ap¬ 
proaching first-class in quality, it is a 
capital cropper, and a clean, free grower, 
and comes in at a time when good fruit is 
very acceptable. E. B. S’. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing Peaches and Nectarines.— 

Nothing is gained by trying to hasten the 
trees. Success depends on a low night tem¬ 
perature, with plenty of top ventilation on 
favourable occasions, until after the fruit 
is set. Examine the borders as to mois¬ 
ture, and do not trust to external appear¬ 
ances. If fermenting material is used, 
less syringing is necessary. Turn a por¬ 
tion of the fermenting materials at inter¬ 
vals, according to the state of the weather, 
and lightly damp it with chilled water. As 
soon as the blooms expand, see that they 
are quite dry in the middle of the day, 
when they should l>e carefully fertilised 
with a camel-hair brush or rabbit’s tail. 

The pruning and cleaning ,of later trees 
should be brought to a close ns soon ns 
possible. The hojpw sh<rp|]d ,.then l)e freely 
ventilated.—F. W. *G. u 
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THE WEED’S WOftK. 


Southern Counties. 

Early-flowering Gladioli. — Get these 
planted in the positions reserved for them. 
Let them stand about 4 inches apart and 
the same in depth in good-sized groups, 
and place a little coarse sand in the bot¬ 
tom of the holes and cover with old pot¬ 
ting soil if the staple is at all heavy and 
retentive of moisture. Mulch the surface 
with leaf-mould afterwards to exclude 
frost. As they are invaluable for cutting, 
a few rows of the best varieties should be 
planted elsewhere in lines. If proper care 
is taken of the conns, they will, like other 
species and varieties of Gladioli, go on 
from year to year. In some gardens the | 
hardier varieties are left in the ground : 
from year to yea/r, or only occasionally 
lifted and replanted. The planting of . 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, . 
Sc i Has, Ohionodoxas, Grape Hyacinths, 
Snowflakes, and other bulbous plants, par- ■ 
ticularly Daffodils, should l>e brought to | 
a conclusion. AVith the aid of the fore- ( 
going very charming spring effects can, : 
with judicious treatment and selection of : 
positions, be obtained. Place handlights 
or a spare sash or two over I 

Christmas Roses, to prevent frost and 
rain from spoiling the purity of the I 
blooms. If the sashes are made to rest | 
on large flower-pots or bricks placed one j 
on the other, n free current of air will cir¬ 
culate between the foliage and flowers and j 
prevent damping. Push on with shrub 
and tree planting, and with regard to the j 
former well water afterwards, unless the 
soil is moist enough to render such a pro¬ 
ceeding unnecessary. Stake and mulch 
afterwards, to avert wind rocking and 
frost from penetrating the soil. To pre¬ 
vent chafing of the bark of the stems, 
place something soft around them and tic 
firmly, or otherwise secure them with one 
of the several appliances now sold for the , 
purpose. Whenever the weather allows, j 
run the hoe through the surface soil of 
1 >ods, borders, etc., not only for the sake 1 
of presenting a tidy appearance, but to 1 
prevent it becoming impervious to the free 
passage of air and rain. 

Outdoor Figs. —In many instances it is 
necessary to afford the young wood on 
which the embryo fruits are situated a 
certain amount of protection against 
severe frost. This involves the covering 
in of the whole tree, which can be effi¬ 
ciently carried out rif dry Bracken or a 
sufficiency of straw is worked in amongst 
the branches, and the whole enclosed with 
mats or old canvas. If necessary to 
economise in the use of the materials 
named, the branches may be liberated and 
brought down as near to the alley as pos¬ 
sible and tied together for the time being, 
as well as to the wall, to keep them close 
at home. Greased xands on fruit trees in 
the ojxm should be kept in an effective' 
condition by frequent renewal of the par¬ 
ticular kind of substance or grea.se used, 
as the winter moth its now pursuing its 
activities in regard to cgg-laving. Get 
outdoor Vines, whether grown for the sake 
of fruit or foliage, or both, pruned at 
once, to avoid loss of sap through bleed¬ 
ing, which ofttimes occurs when the 
operation is delayed till spring. 

Autumn Broccoli. —A strict watch 
should be kept on these, and as soon as 
the heads attain a usable size lift the 
plants, with most of the foliage intact, 
and place them close together dn an open 
shed, covering the roots with moist soil. 
Secure a ball of soil if possible in each in¬ 
stance, and if very severe weather 
threatens, cover all with dry Bracken or 
other suitable materials. The final earth¬ 
ing of late Celery, if not already done, 
should be no longer delayed, choosing fine, 
mild weather for thopurpose. r 
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Scotland. 

Plant-houses. — Cinerarias, both the 
grandiflora and the ,stel!ata types, are now 
very showy. A good strain, even if ex¬ 
pensive, ought always to be procured. 
The Heliotrope is always in favour, and, 
planted out, is seldom out of bloom even 
in the dullest month of the year. It is 
advisable just at this time to be sparing 
of water where the Heliotrope is con” 
corned. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
useful, and they, too, must be limited in 
respect of moisture. Hoof plants, Cle¬ 
matises, Acacms, and similar things now, 
or shortly to be, in bloom must, on the 
other hand, have plenty of water, and no 
harm will follow the application of a little 
weak liquid manure. The isoarlet Tropseo- 
Iuju Fireball is a very useful winter- 
flowering subject. Some object to it be¬ 
cause it is, ns they say, common; but if 
any plant will bloom freely during the 
winter, common or not, it deserves a 
place. In the intermediate house, succes- 
sional hatches of flowering plants will be 
coining forward. I have found Nico- 
tiaua-s very useful after the New Year, 
and AJonsoa Wareewiczi and A. inci si folia 
are equally valuable and easily grown. 
Keep Arum Lilies freely supplied with 
moisture, and hard-wooded plants, such 
as Cytisus racemosus, Diosnia ericoides, 
Libonia floribunda, and the like, which are 
intended for spring blooming, will need j 
attention. In the stove a useful pJan-t is I 
Euphorbia jacquinireflora. It has the draw- ! 
Ivack of being rather a straggling thing, > 
but if half-a-dozen cuttings be put into a 
6-inch pot and grown on without shifting 
the straggling effect is minimised. Pentas 
carnea, P. rosea, and Justieea carnea are 
useful winter-flowering stove plants, and 
so, too, arc the Bryophyllums. EpiphVi¬ 
lnius wore at one time grown, and they are 
not without- use in the early days of De- 
ceml>er. They used to do well in Ixaskets, 
the flowers showing better when the 
plants were suspended. Heat and mois¬ 
ture ought now to bear some relation to 
each other* so far as the stove is con¬ 
cerned. In a general way, the heat should 
be during the day in the neighbourhood of 
65 degs., with a drop at daybreak of 5 
degs. Of course, the thermometer in the 
open will have its effect upon that in¬ 
doors. 

Peaches under glass.— At this season of 
the year a beginning may be made with 
the annual cleaning and training of Peach 
trees, whether in Peach-house or orchard- 
house. Let the house itself be taken in 
hand first, all the woodwork and glass 
thoroughly scrubbed, walls limewasmed, 
and wires rubbed over with paraffin. Then 
the trees should be washed branch by 
branch with hot, soapy water, with, if 
necessary, a little sulphur and Gishurst 
Compound, care being taken not to in¬ 
jure the buds.- Assuming that the needful 
cutting-out of superfluous wood was at¬ 
tended to earlier in the season, there will 
lx> but little trouble in resfieot of retrain¬ 
ing. Tie in the main branches first at 
equidistant spaces, afterwards placing the 
subsidiary growths into position and 
finally laying in the young wood. Young 
hands ought to be at first supervised until 
they learn that ties must not be too 
tightly made—a fading to which most be¬ 
ginners are prone. When training is com¬ 
pleted, an inch or two of the surface soil 
ought to be carefully scraped away, a little 
artificial manure or well-decayed manure 
of a light character sprinkled over the 
border, and the wdiole neatly forked over. 
Until the time arrives for getting the 
house ready to start to work, the ven¬ 
tilators can be Jeft fully open by day and 
night. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Midland Counties. 

Canterbury Bells.— Well-grown plants 
of these are very useful in cool houses in 
spring. Grown in pots, they oome iut-o 
flower six weeks in advance of those 
grown outside. A quantity of plants has 
been lifted from the open ground with a 
good ball of soil and potted up into 6-incli 
and 7-ineh pots, according to the size of 
the plants. These, after having been well 
soaked with water, have been stood in a 
cold frame, and will lie kept close for a few 
days, until they get over the check of re¬ 
moval, after which plenty of air is given 
in favourable weather. The value of all 
hardy plants that are forced in winter de¬ 
pends on the way they are treated while 
being brought into bloom. Flowers of 
this character that have been brought out 
in heat during the winter are often use¬ 
less through their want of endurance, 
either on the plants or when out. With 
a few exceptions, such as Lilac and Lily 
of the Valley, the hardier the plants are 
the less able are they to bear a high tem¬ 
perature, which, if given, especially dur¬ 
ing the dark, winter months, causes the 
flowers to come so thin that they will not 
last. For most plants of this description 
a night temperature of 50 dogs, or 55 degs. 
will lie found better than a higher one. 
It should be borne in mind that it- is 
necessary to lie guided by the weather as 
to the amount of heat that is used. A 
temperature of 50 degs. during a hard, 
frosty night lias as much effect in bring¬ 
ing the plants on as that of 55 degs. lias 
when the weather is mild. Next to the 
moderate use of beat, it is important that 
the plants be- stood as near to the roof- 
glass as possible, a.s the extra amount of 
light they get when so placed gives sub¬ 
stance to the flowers. Sufficient- moisture 
should be used in the atmosphere to help 
the opening of the flowers, but no more, 
an excess in this direction causing soft, 
sappy growth. 

Hotbeds of fermenting stalde manure 
and leaves are now liein.g made up for 
forcing vegetables, such as Asparagus-, 
Carrots, Radishes, etc. The manure and 
leaves have been mixed together and 
turned over a few times, to allow of the 
escape of the rank steam. The beds are 
made 5 feet high at the l>ack and 4 feet 
in the front, to admit of their subsiding 
a couple of feet during the next two 
mouths. During this time the linings will 
be frequently made up to the top of the 
frames, both to keep out the cold and 
maintain the heat of the bed. The short 
manure and required quantity of soil are 
put on to the hotbed as soon a-s the frames 
arc placed upon it. 

Preparation of the ground for next 
year’s crops should be pushed forward as 
quickly as possible while o]xui weather 
lasts. Trenching for early Peas, if not 
already done, should no longer be delayed. 
W hen the manure is well incor]K>rated 
with the soil at the t-irne of sowing, so 
much greater is the benefit derived. A 
south border is, of course, the best place 
for tthe first- sowing, or in single lines a,long 
south walls, where they can 1 k> sheltered 
from cold winds in early spring. Ground 
for early Carrots should l>e dug or 
trenched as soon as possible, and it- is a 
good plan to give a dressing of soot or 
lime, to rid the ground of grub, which is 
the most destructive post that attacks the 
Carrot. 

Seakale. —Where it is intended to force 
this on the ground where the plants have 
grown, it will lie necessary to place Sea- 
kale pots or boxes over the crowns, cover¬ 
ing the whole with a good thickness of 
long litter and leaves, which have been 
previously well mixed together. This 
covering must be sufficient to exclude 
light and air from the crowns. A steady 
heat of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. is the 
most suitable, any increase on this being 
detrimental.-as At causes .the growth to he 
weak and flovouHefts. F. IV. G. 
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Gardeners’ Wages: Suggested 
Association of Garden Owners. 

To the Editor of Gardening. 

Sir,—U nder the above heading a letter, 
with which I entirely agree, appears in 
November 15th issue. I speak as a head gar¬ 
dener, and at once state that I am heartily 
sick of the preposterous instructions 
emanating from a well-known source. 
These, Instead of fostering a feeling of 
friendship between employers and em* 
ployed, will go a long way to provoke dis* 
cord. During my career I have ever had 
the best of feelings with my employers. 
It has been as a friend speaking to a^ 
friend. Will this exist if the insane (may 
I> say “autocratic”?) proposals of the 
“ British Gardeners’ Association ” are 
carried out? The gardener in a gentle¬ 
man’s garden is on quite a distinct footing 
from the nursery gardener or the em¬ 
ployees of the public parks in the country. 
Neither of these has the same perquisites 
as are granted to a gardener in a private 
establishment. What these are are well 
known to those employed as gardeners like 
myself in a private establishment, and are 
valued by them as they should be. Every¬ 
thing has increased in cost immensely 
during the past five years, so these per¬ 
quisites must be valued in the same ratio. 

It is a gross insult to the head gardeners 
of the country to make proposals for the 
increase to young men and youths so as to 
make their wages almost equal in some in¬ 
stances and in others to exceed the wages 
given to the head gardeners. By whom, 
may I ask, are these proposals for such 
increases of wages made? Is it a Board 
of Management, or is it one person? Let 
it be stated in the advertisement who 
these are. I have come into contact with 
many gardeners In different parts of the 
country, but not with one who supports 
these absurd advances in wages and the 
huge doorcase in working hours. The 
source from which these proposals emanate 
has no right, in my opinion, to speak for 
the private gardener. No man who is in 
control of a private gnrden, be it large or 
small, can be expected to have a hard-and- 
ftist line set as to the working hours. No 
man is worth the name of a man if he is 
carried away by these mad proposals as to 
hours. It is time for real gardeners to be 
up and doing to counter these insane sug¬ 
gestions. In conclusion, let me say that it 
is not often that a man who is an expert 
in his profession will listen to such trash. 
It is more often those who are failures in 
their particular vocation as genuine 
workers who stir up discord. This has 
been the case in many trades. 

As a gardener let me add that I strongly 
advise those of my profession to steer clear 
of all associations that will only stir up 
strife and discord among the fraternity. 
Let each qne do his best for his employer; 
and he will And that in the long run 
this will pay. Employers, in the majority 
of eases, keep up their establishments 
because of the love they have for horticul¬ 
ture. Break this down and gardening, as 
we know it, is doomed. 

A Satisfied Head. 

-In your issue of November 15th ap¬ 
pears a letter signed “ An Employer,” re- 
la ting to the vexed subject of gardeners’ 
wages. As the vast majority of gardeners 
have seen too much of the brutal 
selfishness of the Miners* Union, and re¬ 
cently of the N.U.R., to feel any desire to 
become trade unionists, it is surely a duty 
on the part of employers to discuss the 
whole subject In a frank and friendly 
manner with their servants, than whom a 
more reasonable body of men does not 
exist. Most gardeners ffre" T agreed thal the 
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R.G.A. scale of wages needs revision. One 
often wonders why employers look on gar¬ 
deners’ wages with so careful an eye, 
when, for far less skilful and arduous 
work, they readily pay a chauffeur twice 
as much. With reference to “ Em¬ 
ployer’s ” hint of gardeners being too 
much In the hands of the seed trade, may 
I ask how and where?— Personally Con¬ 
tent. 


COWSPOHbEllGE. 

plants and flowbbs. 

Flowers for cutting (IT. Holme Davis). 
—It is improbable that you would be able 
to purchase seeds of all the named varie¬ 
ties of Scabiosa from any one source. A 
good strain of seedlings, however, would 
include many useful sorts, and with plants 
of the best-named varieties a good begin¬ 
ning could be made. To these add the 
best-named Gaillardras. Achillea Perry’s 
White, Campanula Moerheimi, Heuchera 
brizoides, H. Rosamund, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Lathyrus la-tifolios White Pearl (6 
feet high, would need staking or training 
to a fence), Rudbockia Golden Glow, 
Pyrethrums Hamlet and James Kelway, 
singles; P. Queen Mary and Aphrodite, 
doubles; Helenium Riverton Gem, Irises 
pallida daimatioa, Queen of Mav, Jac- 
quiniana, Mrs. C. Darwin, and Mme. 
Choreau ; Asters Amellus, Perry’s Favour¬ 
ite, and Riverslea. A. eric nicies Desire and 
Gypsophila panioulata fl.-pl. are also good. 
Carnations, such as The Grev Douglas. 
Elizabeth Shiffner, Rookham Clove, and 
Daffodil may also be included. Of early 
Chrysanthemums, you should got A morel, 
Framfiekl (early white), Cranford ia, 
Bronze Cranfordia, Coach or’s Crimson, 
Bi ouzo Goaeher, and .Horace Martin. The 
old Source d’Or is still one of the most 
popular, though A morel is an improve¬ 
ment on it in eooiur. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the Spindle-tree (S. II.).— 
By far the besrt way to increase the com¬ 
mon Spindle-tree (thionymus europious) is 
by means of seeds, which ripen freely. The 
seed .should be sown as vsoon as ripe, which 
is shown by it commencing to drop. There 
is no advantage in storing it before sow¬ 
ing. Unless you desire to raise a very 
largo quantity, it is .sown in pans or 
boxes and placed in a frame. The soil 
should consist 'principally of loam, light¬ 
ened by a little leaf-mould and sand. Care 
should be taken not to sow the seed too 
thickly. A little of the soil must be passed 
through a sieve of a quarter of an inch 
mesh with which to cover the seeds. A 
depth of about two-thirds of an inch is 
very suitable for the seeds of this Euony- 
mus. In a frame, and watered when 
necessary, you may reasonably expect the 
young plants to make their ap]>earance 
during the following summer. If suffi¬ 
ciently advanced by the autumn, when the 
loaves drop, the young plants may be put 
out in the open ground. They are best 
planted in drills a foot apart, as this 
allows room for hoeing between the rows. 
As they grow, they must be transplanted 
when the leaves have fallen till they are 
placed in their permanent quarters. To 
keep the young plants safe from rabbits, 
we can only suggest enclosing the ground 
in which they ore growing with wire net¬ 
ting. If large quantities of seeds are to 
l>e raised, the better wav is to sow them 
in drills in the open ground. In this case 
they should be buried to a depth of about 
half an inch, and covered with a few' 
Spruce branches or some other protecting 
material till germination take® place. 

FRUIT. 

Shanked Grapes {Cornwall ).—Although 
your Grapes reached us in a sadly bruised 
state, it w T as very easy to see by the 
shrivelled condition of the berry stems 


tliat they are suffering from shanking. 
This trouble is more commonly due to the 
roots getting into poor and perhaps sour 
subsoil wdiere they do not find food. It 
sometimes arises from borders being too 
wet; sometimes from the house being kept 
too close and moist. Certainly your bor¬ 
ders may be far too dry, and the roots 
suffer m consequence. Still, W'e should 
rather look for the cause in the mots being 
too deep. You w'ould do well to lift them 
very carefully now’, removing the top sod! 
entirely, then, w’hen all the roots are lifted 
and tied up, breaking up and adding fresh 
loam to the bottom soil, also some wood 
ashes, lime refuse, and crushed bone®; 
then replanting, making the soil pretty 
firm, as-'looseness is commonly a cause of 
trouble to Grapes. Add quite fresh soil 
on the top, w'itli some of the dressing 
named mixed with it, and over the whole 
a top-dressing or mulching of sweet stable 
manure. 

Brown-rot fungus on Apples {E. P. s.). 
—The Apples sent are suffering from the 
brown-rot fungus (Sclerotina fructigena). 
The fungus first attacks the foliage and 
afterwards the fruit. Remove and burn 
at once all affected fruits, and after the 
leaves are down, spray the trees with 
Woburn wash, which possesses both 
caustic and fungicidal properties. Spray 
again before the buds burst or eaiiv iii 
February. Then, after the trees have 
flowered and the fruit is properly set, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture at half 
strength, and two or three times after¬ 
wards, allowing a fortnight or three weeks 
to elapse between each application. When 
the leaves fall gather up and burn them. 
Any dealer in horticultural sundries will 
supply the above-named remedies ready 
for use, all you have to do being to mix 
and dilute as per directions. 

Pruning Gooseberries, etc. (II. S. TT.)._ 

You may at once cutout some of the weaker 
shoots of your bushes, leaving about three 
buds to form spurs. Leave the longer or 
main points of the branches for a time, 
when you may shorten them back one- 
third. Goose!>errios fruit from the now 
wood, as also from spurs. 

VEGETABLES. 

Quality in Peas (G. It .).—Wc look for 
good green colour, sweetness, and nice 
flavour in the cooked Peas. But the pods 
also should be long, rather flat than puffed, 
as these fla tter penis contain the most Peas, 
which should be closely set, but naturally 
large. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

M. B .—See reply to “ M. B.” rc Toma¬ 
toes in our issue of December 13th, p. 680. 
See our list of books on p. iii., December 
6th. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— Miss Searlc. —The 
Straw’l>erry tree (Arbutus Unedo). It is 
quite hardy in the warmer parts of Eng¬ 
land, and has stood 30 degs. of frost at 

Kew without injury.- Mrs. Herbert 

Plumhly. — The common Spin die-tree 

(Euonyinus europieus). 

Names of fruit.— G. F. Beck .—Beurre 
d’Aremberg.— II. J. D. —Apples: 1, not 
recognised ; 2, probably Wellington. It is 
very difficult to name fruit from one speci¬ 
men only.- It. Clutterbuck. —Apple King 

of the Pippins.-TF. J. G. —Apples: 1, 

Wellington ; 2, Norfolk Beau fin ; 3, Lady 

Henuikor ; 4, Minchu 11 Crab.- J. C .—* 

Apples: 1, Lady Henn.iker; 2, Lane’s 
Prince Albert. Pears: 3, GJou Morccau ; 

4, Winter Nelis.- 0. C. —Apples: 1, 

Blenheim; 2. Bra in ley’s; 3, Warner’s 

King; 4, Golden Noble.- M. Knight .— 

Larger Apple, Tom Putt. The other is 

Smart’s Prince Arthur.- M. B.— 

Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Alfriston 
(small); 3, King of the Pippins: 4, Rib- 

■ston.- A. G. —Apple®: 1, Blenheim; 2, 

Red Haw’tborndcn ; 3, Stunner; 4, Bram- 
iley’s. 
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HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
AND HEATING ENGINEERS. 


PLANS and ESTIMATES prepared free of cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES sent to any part of the Kingdom to 
advise and take particulars. 

LARGE CATALOGUE of photographic views of Hoiti- 
cultural Buildings free on application. 

GARDEN FRAMES, GARDEN SEATS, &C., supplied 
from stock. 


IMSIlidliiUll 


ALBERT MAN8ION8, 
VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 1. 


S. THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

gL ALL HAND MADE. 

ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
jS AND BULB BOWLS. 

tU Stale i/uantitie* and lizti' required, and hare 
£gf “ Carriaue Paid" tpu>UUian. or write /or 
9 Price Lift—FREE. 

■D RICHARD 8ANKEY & 80N, Ltd., 
Royal Potteries. Bulwell, Nottingham. 


Successors to 

PEARCE & COMPANY 

(LaU HOLLOWAY ROAD, NJ. 

CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment 

Contractors to L C.C & 11 London Boro' Councils. 

35 Year*’ Record. Good Work. Catalogue Pont Free. 

TOTTENHAM, N. 17. ‘Phone : T M56 


the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most effic¬ 
acious and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomiort alter eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms In 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 
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Taking 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked Improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Teat for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation Is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 
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Pink (Dlantlius deltoidea) Is a hardy and 
bright-flowering plant used with some 
effect, but the season of bloom is not 
long. In Its vast family In northern and 
alpine lands there may be some free and 
hardy enough to make an edging in the 
choicest flower-bed. 

The Siberian Stonecrop (Sedum Ewersi). 
—A stout, grey plant, forming a bold, good 
edging, quite hardy and easy of culture 
and increase in any soil. The Jui>ahe«e 
Stonecrop (S. Sieboldi) is even more grace¬ 
ful, but in my soil not so free, and a vic¬ 
tim to slugs. So it gets some comfort in a 
frame, and in spring is promoted to a 
vase, in which it is happy and quite plea¬ 
sant to see, even well into autumn, when 
in most places it will be better for some 
protection. ' 

Purple Rock-Cress (Aubrietia).—Of the 
multitude of rock and alpine plants that 
come to these islands, this Is distinctly the 
most useful, growing on walls, rocks, and 
wherever a few grains of it are sown. 
Edgiugs formed with it are beautiful iu | 
every way, those best made of rich purple | 
kinds. At one time different Latin names ! 
were given to the forms of the plant, but 
they are all varieties of one mother plant, 
though varying much In lovely colour, and 
ail as hardy as the Dock. Their flower¬ 
ing season is very early and very long— 
usually three mouths—which is a great ad¬ 
vantage. The growth Is so dense that the 
plants are able to keep free of weeds, and 
edgings made with them will endure for 
years. 

Rookfoils (Saxifraga).—The mossy kinds 
grow freely in Cool soli, but are apt to 
Irtish In a dry one, and, therefore, are 
only useful in shade. The Silvery Rock- 
foils I used with good result, but these are 
apt to get patchy in time, and the flowers 
are rather in the way. Yet I am grateful 
to them, for silvery bells of the Aizooii 
group often carried me through before 
getting so keen ou the plants that grace 
the beds with their flowers all the sum¬ 
mer. The great Indian Rock foils have a 
different, use. 

Cheat Indian Rock foils (Megasea). - 
These I make exteusive use of iu mar¬ 
gining large groups of flowering trees. 
Hold, free, and taking on often a good 
colour, t hey are excellent rightly used, and 
have the good quality of keeping weeds in 
their place. They are among my friends 
for tha.t reason, and are valued not j 
merely for narrow edgings, but may well 
spread into effective belts here and there 
about the shrubbery. Iu very hard win¬ 
ters the bold leaves may be injured, but 
they soon recover, aud have kept many a 
corner at i>eaee for years in the poorest 
soils. 

Barkenwortx (Epimedium). - Having 
plenty of these, they were tried as a stout 
edging, framing, so to say, large masses 
of shrubs and fruit trees in the orchard, 
and tlie way they have done it deserves a 
word. Hardy, strong growers, and with 
a line classic form of leaf, good as winter 
colour, they formed a noble frame to the 
groups, and did not allow a weed to come 
near. True weed-killers, and so for long 
years. 

Tile Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum specta- 
bile).—Long, an admirer of this fine, tall 
Stonecrop, I tried it around a mass of 
Rhododendrons and other bold shrubs, 
and there it throve and made a lovely belt 
of colour every autumn for over twenty 
years. But in war-time the shrubs began 
to encroach, and the uniuown Grass to 
come in, and so with regret we had to 
elm nge it . 

Thymes miymy s').—'These, fragrant 


thorn, and they charm so used on warm or 
calcareous soils, not so good on cold soils 
except on raised banks or rock garden. 
T. mica ns 1 use as a modest green edge. 
Some of my Thymes puzzle me, stubby 
little cushions waiting to be named when 
in flower. One seems a little erect cushion 
of our garden Thyme. These were bought 
at a sale wit lion t names. 

Tin: Carpathian Hairbkll «\ earpatiea). 
—There are several good forms of this 
fine plant, a white and delicate interme¬ 
diate colour, between white and blue. All 
mixed formed an attractive edging to a ' 
bed of Rose Zephirin on its own roots. A 
good iierennial, may it remain long at its 
post. 

Hep.vtica (Anemone Depot ica).—Often 
too scarce for edgings, and often seen as 
l>oor forgotten dots, I have at last taken 
courage and made some edgings of it, in 
the iwist fine October days. But as it lias 
a poor chance in the oi**n sun. it is used 
to border the (paths under the lorgola, 
when* the shade, it. is hoped, will be right 
for its health and endurance. Tlie plants 
are all of the wild blue kind, never having 
seen any of the double kinds or other j 
variations so pretty. 

The Silvery Speedwell (Veronica Can¬ 
dida).—This, an old friend of the rock gar¬ 
den, has proved a good edging plant, in 
leaf, effective at all acajous and with rich 
purple flowers in early summer, growing in 
any soil and of easy increase. Among the 
many New Zealand Speedwells there may 
be one or more good edging plants, but 1 
never found one. save V. Lyalli, which is ; 
hardy, but not very effective in leaf or 
flower. Our dwarf native Speedwells 1 
tried, but they seemed to sicken for the 
hills. 

The Foroet-mk-nots.- Of these, the best 
is the true Forget-me-not and its forms, 
which make a pretty, broad edging to a 
mass of shrubs in cool soils and have been 
sometimes charming and free in bloom, , 
but a little wayward and apt to get longing j 
for the streamside, and then to get i 
“ seedy.” Also as soon as the aphides And I 
them out they swarm them so as to make I 
them no longer look like’a Forget-me- 
not., Ou the waterside this does not liap- 
lK*n, as the aphides have no love for the 
water. The Swiss Forget-me-not makes a 
pretty blue edging, but to keep it in health 
it wants frequent replanting, which 's j 
against its use. 

The Dwarf Partridhe Berry (Gaul- 
t.heria proeumbens). - This dwarf ever¬ 
green makes an admirable edging for beds 
of choice evergreens. It is not fit, for tlie 
flower garden, which should be in the sun. 
but for half-shady plares. It is easy to 
grow and increase in any free soil. The 
larger Partridge Berry (ii. Shallon) is too 
| strong for edgings, but is a tine evergreen 
. in tin* wood. 

The hardy Leadwort (Plumbago Par 
jM*iila*). — An old Inhabitant >of our gardens, 
often neglected or forgotten, this forms a 
lK*autiful edging on the brow of a low wall, 
and now, as I write, in niid-Noveml>er. is 
very fine in colour in the full sun. It will 
live almost anywhere, but. I never saw it 
so rich in IPs soft hues as after the past 
fine October of 1010. Of easy culture and 
facile increase by division, it has also the 
added advantage of keeping the weeds 
down. A close grower, even the Goutweed 
does not infringe on its ground. Ail ex¬ 
cellent frame for a large bed in ail oi>en 
sunny spot in any poor soil. 

Sand Pink (Tunica Saxifraga). — This 
charming little plant is always in flower 
during summer and autumn, and is a 
favourite of mine. It is common in the 


sand-lienin N. Italy ; is freely raised 
from seed and hardy. 

Blue Grom well (Lithospermum).—This 
makes a Jioautlful edging where it has 
room to spread out over the stone or when? 
it will. In free soils it is quite hardy and 
lasting, and exquisite in colour. 

Catsfoot (Antennaria dioica rosea).—A 
little native plant, found in sandy’fields, 
aud sometimes used in cottage gardens in 
the Midlands. It is a very modest little 
plant, and good in colour, which makes it 
a useful edging for tlie smaller-sized 
plants. 

A rock Knotwort (Polygonum vaeeini- 
foliuin).—This free and hardy plant is 
useful for edging groups of the larger 
shrubs, for which it, answers well. It is 
easy to increase and very hardy. 

Dwarf Scamous (Scablosa Webblaiui).— 
This dwarf grey plant is charming for 
light and dry soils. It flowers abundantly 
in close cushions, and makes a very pretty 
edging. W. Robinson. 

Gravctye. 


Rotes of the Week. 

Ruellia macrantha.— The flowers of this 
are trumpet-shaped, slightly curved, from 
4 inches to 5 inches longYiml about .‘I inches 
across the expanded mouth. The colour is 
a kind of rosy-purple veined with a deepT 
tint. The plant, naturally, is of upright 
growth, and, if slopped freely to induce a 
busby habit, it does not flower so satis¬ 
factorily as if allowed to grow more 
naturally.—W. T. 

Plumbago rosoa superba. —A recent, note 
on Plumbago ou 1**11 si* reminds mo that ii 
is iiossible to have the national colours of 
red, white, and blue In this? family. It, 
eai**nsis aLlui is a very choice variety, and 
is much appreciated for winter flowering 
in a warm house. I 1 , rosea suiHtrbti ought, 
also 1 o find favour. The vnriet.v, like P. 
(a]K*nsis alba, needs more heat, than P. 
ea.ponsis, and good pieces may In* had in 
l'Kit.s 7 inches in diameter. A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Erlangea tomentosa. — Easily raised 
from seed, a Imlcli of this little-known 
plant makes a pleasant change from the 
. usual stereotyped greenhouse occupants. 
In odour the flowers are ] ale blue, pro¬ 
duced in iKinicles at the tips of tin* shoots, 
while the foliage is not. unlike that of a 
Eujiuloriuni. Nice pieces uiay be had in 
o inch pots, hut as E. tomiuilosu is of a 
straggling habit, it is advisable to pinch 
the plants in their early stages, in order 
to induce a bushy habit. 

Chrysanthemum Sunshine.— This is o m 
of the most charming novelties that bus 
apjienred for a long time. Classified as a 
reflexing Japanese, it is of the demnative 
type, whose elegant grace and good colour 
find favour with all. . For style and 
character it may bo admitted into the 
category of A morel and Source d’Or, 
though widely different in other ways, 
and immeasurably superior to either. The 
newcomer is not merely beautiful, It is 
highly refined to boot . In colour, too, it. Is 
a thing apart, while of a size destined for 
general utility. Disbudded or in sprays, 
j it; a pi >cals strongly. The 1**1 als are of 
| Hint firm texlure which suggests good 
i keeping qualities, valuable alike to florist 
and market man. The colour is rich, re¬ 
fined orange-bronze, of i*»oiilia<r attrac¬ 
tiveness and good ornament, though mere 
description could hardly do 11 justice. The 
variety gained an Award of Merit by a 
unanimous vote on Deeeuftier 2nd, when 
shown befof£ Gift f* Royal Horticultural 
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Society. It was shown by Mr. G. Car¬ 
penter, West Byfleet, but is being distri¬ 
buted by Mr. II. J. Joues, Lewisham, S.E. 
—S. S. 

A stoat in a mole-trap.— Mr. E. C. Bux¬ 
ton (see Gardening, December 0th, i*ige 
077i will* be interested to know that a 
stoat was caught in a mole-trap here In i 
the spring of this year. The trap was set 
in (lie middle of a Grass path, and near a ' 
stream. On discovering the captive under 
such unusual circumstances, I (like Mr. 
Buxton) was not a little surprised, and 
well remember a remark I made at the 
time—that, hi future I should be more 
cautious in putting my hand down a 
mole\s run. The six»ohnon referred to 
was about half grown.—E. Markham, 
(Ira ret ye. 

Lonicera Maacki.— This is one of the 

bush species of Honeysuckle, an extensive 
group differing from the climbing species 
not only in habit, but in the flowers being 
produced in pairs from the leaf-axils, while 
in many of the climbers they are in clusters 


from the points of the shoots and from the 
upiHM 1 'leaf-axils, the efid of the shoot form¬ 
ing a long inflorescence. L. Maacki is a 
native of Manchuria and China, the first 
plants having been received from the 
former country about forty years ago. 
The plants received on this occasion did 
not create any special interest, and it was 
not until lttOO, when Mr. E. II. Wilson sent 
sisMIs of a very free-flowering form from 
China, which has since been named L. M. 
l>odociirpa, that general interest began to 
centre in the plant. It Isa summer-lea ting 
shrub 10 feet high, with long, arching 
branches. The flowers, borne very freely 
in May practically from every leaf-axii, 
are white, turning to cream with age, and 
deliciously fragrant. A well-flowered bush 
is a very desirable object, and a further 
period of beauty is apparent when the 
bright red, almost transiiarent, berries are 
ripe early in July. It grows freely in good 
loamy soil and forms a shapely specimen 
without pruning. It is advisable to leave 
plants unpruned as long as possible, only 
cutting back the branches when they are 
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The Muscaris are among the most in¬ 
teresting and ornamental of spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbous plants. They beloug to the 
Lily order, and are lopularly known as 
“Grape Hyacinths” and “Tassel” or 
“ Feathered Hyacinths,” names sugges¬ 
tive respectively of the deu.se, columnar 
racemes of some and the tasselled or 
feathered flowers of others. To the 
“ Grain? Hyacinth ” set belong such as M. 
botryoides, M. conieum, M. Heldreichi, 
and M. raccmosum, those of the Feathered 
class being represented by 

M. coMosuM and its variety inonstrosum. 
Tl. is of these latter that the illustra¬ 
tion affords a representative idea. Asso¬ 
ciated with these, too, is the “ in¬ 
teresting ” phase of the subjects re¬ 


ferred to above. Instead of the urn- 
sliaped flowers set in columnar spikes as 
in the Grape Hyacinth, there is scon, as 
the illustration depicts, monstrous 
racemes made up of a mass of slender, 
somewhat contorted, thread-like filaments, 
their soft, blulsli-violet to mauve colour in 
a mass distinctly attractive and orna¬ 
mental. In their case, the flowers are 
sterile. Increase is easily effected by 
separating the clusters of bulbs. This is 
best done when the plants are dormant. 
New plantings are, however, possible now’, 
and bulbs may be had at a cheap rate 
from the bulb merchants. M. comosum is 
well suited to rockwork or border, 
and does well in most soils, includ¬ 
ing those of a strong, clayey nature. 
Not infrequently iu these, however, a 
small black slug punishes the bulbs 
severely, particularly so when, after hav¬ 
ing been a few’ years planted, they rise 
nearer the surface. Planted 4 inches to 
5 inches deep, they are more free from 
such attacks, and more vigorous to boot. 
Of the Grape Hyacinth set, 


M. conicum and its variety, “ Heavenly 
Blue,” surisuss them all for high orna¬ 
ment and popularity. The flow'ers are 
deliciously fragrant, clear blue in colour, 
and, produced on nearly foot-long stems 
w r heu well grown, are admirably suited 
for cutting. Apart from colour, no spe¬ 
cies is more worthy of cultivation for its 
fragrance alone, while, happily, it is plen¬ 
tiful enough and cheap withal to admit, of 
l>oing freely naturalised. Used for this pur¬ 
pose, favoured positions should be selected 
for it, the rougher parts of the woodland, 
for example, where thb growth of the 
natural herbage is strong, being less well 
suited to it. In other words, its leaf ami 
stem growt.li, lacking the strength and 
vigour of the Daffodil, would not readily, 
pierce through solid turf, while on the 
fringes of the woodland, or where the turf 
is thin and resistance not great, fhis beau¬ 
tiful subject would be of the picture-mak¬ 
ing order, particularly w’lierc a little 
trouble in soil preparation is given at tlic 
start. Light to medium soils suit it. It 
lias but a brief resting period, and trans¬ 
planting is best done as soon as the old 
foliage has died down. 

M. noTUYoiDKS is a fairly well known 
Italian kind, with sky blue flow’ers closely 
set on spikes U inches high, it is smaller 
generally and frailer of stem and leaf 
than the last. M. b. pi Hid urn and M. b. 
album are good varieties. 

M. Heldreichi is from Greece, its bright 
blue flowers very effective. In its flow’er- 
ing it succeeds the last-named. 

M. racemosum has dark, almost indigo- 
blue flowers, w’hicli are scented. It 
usually flow’ers in May, and is possessed 
of a vigour akin to M. conicum. There 
are several other species, those named 
being the most important. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Verbascum olympicum from seed.— Last 
year, early in the season, I sowed a 
packet of seed of the Greek Mullein (Ver¬ 
bascum olympicum). The seeds ger¬ 
minated w'ell, and the strong seedlings 
w’ere transplanted into row’s in the nur¬ 
sery, w’liere they have develoi>ed into large 
plants, but with no promise of bloom this 
second year. Four seedlings were allowed 
to remain undisturbed in the seed-bed, and 
one vagTant, uninvited, took up a home 
elsew’here. These five plants have all 
lieen blooming since about May 20tli, and 
the stalks are now more than 0 feet in 
height. This experience leads me to think 
that transplanting, even though the seed¬ 
lings are young and robust , adds a year to 
the period of grow'th, and that the plants 
had better lx* sown where to bloom and 
the surplus seedlings removed .—Garden 
Magazine. 

Lilium pyrenaicum.— Although perhaps 
one of the least showy of the Lilies, this 
six»oios is very useful.' l>ecause it is so 
easily grown that it will flourish and in¬ 
crease under almost any but the most un¬ 
favourable conditions. It is of compara¬ 
tively dwarf habit, and on that account 
looks w’ell iu a large rock garden. The 
reflexed flowers are of a rather pale yel¬ 
low, dotted with black, and are freely 
produced. A rather warm and light soil 
suits it well.—gf-j^ai f rorr , 
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Christmas Week in the Garden. 


Perhaps this, Christmas week is the one 
week in ail the year that the garden gets 
least considejratlon. It is the time for in¬ 
door festivities, when the fireside, the 
family circle, the Yuletide games, claim 
us for their own, to the exclusion of our 
ordinary pleasures and the routine of our 
daily doings. The contribution of the 
garden to the actual festival is not a mean 
one, but it is collected before the actual 
day, as I ventured to show last week 
when I wrote of Christmas flowers. 

But supposing that, beyond a mere con¬ 
stitutional stroll, we leave the garden 
alone for a day or two, it by no means fol¬ 
lows that it is forgotten or does not get a 
share of our thoughts. I but follow the 
custom of many another when I devote 
a*irt of the holiday (an exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity) to poring over the seedsman’s 
catalogue, and selecting varieties of seeds, 
etc., for the next season’s crops. The 
catalogue itself seems to suggest that duty 
to me, for it comes with the Christmas 
cards and other greetings, and, I confe&s, 
it is equally welcome. There is an ever¬ 
green interest in studying the descriptions 
of new Peas, of new Potatoes, as well as 
of new varieties of flowers, and one’s 
mind goes back over many new catalogues, 
each and every one of which contained 
equally belauded novelties, most of which 
have died out, some of which have (become 
standard varieties, but few of which are 
now pre-eminent. And so it will be with 
the current list, and we know this so well 
that the claims for super-excellence leave 
us almost unimpressed. 

There is this season a number of new 
Sweet Peas, spme of which I have already 
seen at exhibitions,'but I warrant that 
quite a large jxroportion of them will be 
bracketed by, the Sweet Pea Society as 
synonymous 'with existing varieties, and 
by no means to b$ shown in the same 
stands with them. And that reminds me : 
there is apparently a scarcity of Sweet 
Pea seed tliis season. Those who require 
supplies should procure them, or what 
they can of them, as soon as possible. A 
seedsman told me only this week that 
he carniot procure one-half of the varie¬ 
ties he had ordered, and but reduced 
quantities of the others. It is well that 
amateurs should know this, and he who is 
wise will at once place his order with his 
seedsman. He may possibly have to pur¬ 
chase plants of some varieties from 
wheresoever they may be obtained. 

Christmas is a very good time for the 
sowing of Sweet Peas In pots, for trans¬ 
planting in March. I put, as a rule, six 
seeds into a 4-inch pot and stand them 
in cold frames. To defeat the mice, I 
dress tfyem with oorvualne and red lead, 
and tills is completely effective. Earlier 
sowings made in the open in October are 
up, but the sparrows are playing havoc 
amongst them, and I have had recourse 
to black thread, which costs almost as 
much a 8 the seeds. 

I also take the opportunity of the holi¬ 
day to make a sowing of Tomato seeds. 
This vegetable-fruit has become such an 
important item that it Is indispensable, 
and In demand ten times more than it 
used to be. By sowing now I can depend 
upon gathering fruit in May, and this is 
as soon as one can expect to gather with¬ 
out unduly forcing the plgnts. My 
favourite variety is Britannia, an early 
and heavy cropper, with Kondine Red as 
a good second. There are too many varie¬ 
ties, so many that even experts cannot 
differentiate between them wheu gathered 
from the plants, jt have heard To ue and 
Digitized by 


another praised because of excellent 
flavour, but my firm conviction is that 
flavour in a Tomato is more a matter of 
soil and of correct treatment than due to 
any inherent qualities in any variety. 
This conviction is founded on experience 
and upon actual tests. Grown on heavy 
soil and given a superfluity of water, tlie 
Tomato is blown out and insipid ; but 
grown on a porous soil and given no more 
water than is needed, the fruit is almost 
fit for dessert. That small variety Tresca, 
if so grown, Is quite sweet, and I have 
often eaten one as a reviver in preference 
to a Flum. 

The principal work in the greenhouse 
at the ending of the year is that of keep¬ 
ing the growing plants in good condition. 
Especially the Pelargonium cuttings need 
picking over, for one rotting leaf will 
quickly communicate the rot to another. 
Cinerarias are always needing attention, 
and the greatest danger to these is that, 
through inadvertence, or i>c reliance by ac¬ 
cident, they may get too much water. How 
swift a death Is theirs if they so suffer! 
Then our later batches of Primulas need 
moving from GO to 4$ pots, and if this is 
not attended to during the slack jieriod 
it will be far more difficult to deal with 
them when the New Year brings in its 
train a daily increasing tale of bricks to 
be made. We must not. let. this l>e really 
a time of slackness if that means neglect, 
for if we do, we shall most assuredly 
suffer for at. Later on. F. J. F. 

Lobelia cardinalis and Its 
Varieties. 

Mention of a comparatively new variety 
of Ij. cardinalis in a recent number recalls 
the fact that considerable difference of 
opinion still exists as to the hardiness of 
the Cardinal flower. I think it is simply 
a question of soil and, situation, and 
whereas in some places it is necessary t<>* 
lift the crowns and store them through the 
winter in a cold frame, in other parts they 
may be safely left outside through Iho 
winter, only at Hie start of severe weather 
precaution should lie taken to mulch the 
crowns heavily with coal-ashes. These 
should be retained when the growths push 
through in the spring to keep away the 
slugs. Having a couple of tubs that were 
standing in the angles of a wall, I planted 
them with a variety of L. cardinalis 
known as Queen Victoria, with deep, rich 
scarlet flowers and Intense purple foliage, 
and the result has been very satisfactory. 
The position being a bit shady tlie flowers 
were well retained. The compost was a 
good open loam with a nice bit of dry cow- 
manure broken in with it, and I have sel¬ 
dom had better foliage or finer spikes. In 
the open garden a bed not too much ex¬ 
posed might be reserved for the best varie- 
, ties of L. cardinalis. Planted in clumps on 
a carpet of Pinks or a good white Viola, or 
the little Violetta, they make a brave show. 
The different varieties have flowers of n 
very similar shade, although they vary in 
foliage, the only exception I have being 
Sam Barlow, which is of a rosy-pink. 

_ E. B. S. 

Betonloa rosea. —By tills name is gene¬ 
rally known a rather pleasing border 
plant, superior to B. splcata alba. It Is 
a good subject for near the front of the 
border, and is about a foot high. The 
rose-coloured flowers are on a short spike, 
and, though not brilliant, are quite pleas¬ 
ing. B. rosea flowers from June for a 
month or two afterwards. It is quite 
I hardy and perennial.—S. Abnott. 


Propagating from Boot-Cuttings. 

I would be much obliged if you will In¬ 
form me as to the time and method of 
striking root-cuttings of Phloxes and 
Poppies, and also whether there are any 
other herbaceous subjects that can be pro¬ 
pagated by root-cuttings. J. D. Smith. 

[Phloxes and Poppies may be readily in¬ 
creased at the present time, or, indeed, at 
any season from October to March in¬ 
clusive. At the time given the roots can 
be detached without inflicting much hard¬ 
ship upon the subjects selected, while also 
affording tlie plants which result a full 
season ahead in which to grow. In large 
measure the method of root propagation is 
the some throughout, though in the case* of 
the Phlox and Gaillardia the exercise of a 
little more care is necessary. In the latter, 
more particularly, a certain wiriness of 
the older roots is found, and such sr these 
do not break into growth so well as the 
more fleshy-inclined root pieces. The 
Phloxes have the same peculiarity, though 
in a less degree, while they are infinitely 
more prolific of good results, any root 
pieces save the very oldest and tlie young¬ 
est l»eing fitted for the work. All that is 
necessary in their case is to lift a plant or 
two, cut off as many roots as can he 
spared, and, having cut them iuto inch- 
long lengths, spread them thinly pn sandy 
soil in boxes and cover with half an inch 
of like material. The reason for dealing 
with the Phlox in this way is that the root 
fibres are thin, feeble to some extent, and 
branching, therefore are not. readily placed 
erect as are the roots of many other plants. 
Moreover, the nodes (joints) pn tlie Phlox 
roots are arranged at very close intervals, 
and two or more buds may break into 
growth simultaneously when the roote are 
placed in a lying posture. 

Tlie method followed for all other classes 
of roots, such as the Poppies,' is that of 
placing them erect ftga inst the inside rim 
of flower-pots, where only a few arc 
wanted, or in rows in shallow boxes if re¬ 
quired in quantity. Root pieces an inch 
long or rather more will do quite well. A 
point to remember is that the ends of the 
roots nearest the root stock should be kept 
uppermost, and by placing the roots in onp 
direction as they are cut up this is easily 
achieved. When using pots for the root- 
cuttings those of 5 inches diameter are 
suitable and convenient. Each pot of this 
size would t ake two dozen roots. With the 
pots well drained they should he so filled 
with soil that the root-cutting placed in a 
nearly erect position against, the side of the 
pot has its apex just clear of the pot's rim. 
With the roots In position fill the centre 
with soil, make firm, and settle with water. 
A close frame in a greenhouse is the best 
place for the cuttings, though many are 
started under the greenhouse stage. When 
good growth has been made, pot singly, 
and otherwise treat as seed ling-raised 
plants. Anchusa, Eryngium, Ech inops, 
Statieo, and Japanese Anemones are others 
among many that may be increased in the 
same way.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8weet P«&8. —In order to ensure, as far 
as may be, a successful season for Sweet 
Peas, the quarter upon which it is in¬ 
tended to grow these popular flowers 
ought to be taken early in hand. Wheu 
hedges or lines are to be made, trenches 
similar to those used for Peas are recom¬ 
mended, placing in the bottom of these a 
liberal allowance of well-decayed manure 
and a sprinkling of soot. When clumps 
of separate varieties are preferred, mark 
off the stations and throw out the soil to 
a depth of B-.fe^t. Pjlace in the bottom a 
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sufficiency of manure, and incorporate it 
with the subsoil. A little rough leaf- 
moukl may with advantage be placed 
above this, the whole firmly trodden, and 
the excavated soil returned. Mark the 
centre of each station with a stake, in 
order that no confusion as to the place 
may arise at planting time. The fore¬ 
going may appear to entail a good deal of 
work, but It is work which is well repaid, 
and in a season such ns that which is just 
over, and which was at times excessively 
dry, it will be found that Sweet Peas will 
go on without a check, and provide plenty 
of high-class blooms with long stems for 
cutting.— Scot. 

Anemone Pulsatilla.— The well-known 
Pasque-flower is a favourite with most; 
I>eople, and is particularly welcome for its 
early blooming. It is quite easy to grow, 
but one difficulty is to get it established, 
as it. seems to resent transplanting. For¬ 
tunately, it is quite easy to raise from 


ftoek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens. 


seed, especially if this is sown as soon ns 
ripe, if two or three seeds be sown in a 
small pot and tin* resultant seedlings re¬ 
duced to one they can eventually be trans¬ 
planted from the pot into their permanent 
quarters without risk. If not sown as 
soon ns rii>o, the seeds should, at any rate, 
l>e sown before the winter, when they will 
germinate in spring much better than if 
the sowing were delayed till then. The 
variety rubra should be grown as well as 
the type. Tt is of a lighter colour and pre¬ 
ferred by many to the usual form.— 
O. C. C. 

Eupatorium purpureum.— I am not 

greatly enamoured of E. purpureum, 
which Is admired by some, and which 
figures not infrequently in stands of hardy 
flowers in autumn. It makes a good con¬ 
trast to bunches of the brighter flowers in 
the stands, hut in the border is too dark 
for effect, and is not a great favourite. 
The blooms are of a very deep purple, and 
are borne on 4 : feet stems of erect. habit.— 

Ess ' Digitized by CjOO^lC 


The Retaining Wall and its Construction. 


Saxifraga latepetiolata . 


good soil. On the first layer place only 
sufficient soil to prevent the stones rook¬ 
ing, as it is from the soil in the rear and 
not that between the layers that the plants 
derive their nourishment. 

Commence planting by laying flat on the 
stones the subjects desired, be it. Gentian, 
Pasque Flower, rink, or Hairbell, and if 
a border joins.the wall allow each subject 
to stream up through and-Jose itself in the 
border above. 

The slightest sprinkling of soil is used; 
then add the second layer of stone. In 
doing so, care must be taken to place 
stones an inch or so back from the face of 
the wall, thus forming a small ledge. Jt 
looks better, plants do better, and tin* 
work is more effective and lasting than 
when the stones are kept perpendicular. 
This method should lie carried out until 
the desired height has been reached, when 
the last.—or top—plants may be Inserted in 
the border. Many rare and beautiful sub¬ 
jects which are not easy to grow unless 
one possesses a large rock garden, and not 
always then, will be found to succeed in 
this way. 

Many people place far too much soil be¬ 
tween the stones when erecting these walls, 
with fatal results, as holes occur, and 
drought reaches the vital parts of the 
plants. I have seen many such walls, once 
filled with choice alpine plants, in a few 
years occupied almost entirely with a few 
coarse things, such as Arabis and Alyssum. 
owing to the drought having got into the 
wall and destroyed the roots of the plants. 
Hosts of charming plants lend themselves 
to this treatment, Including Gentians, 
Zauschneria, Plumbago Larpenta*. the two 
latter creeping between and behind the 
stones in a delightful way, and, when 
established, api>earing in pretty little 
colonies. Others well adapted for this 
purpose are Onosmas, Ilelichrysum, 
Eclieveria on walls facing south. Saxi¬ 
frages, Thymes, Blue Bindweed, Litlio- 
sperniums, Edelweiss, Hairbells, alpine 
Wallflowers, Stonecrops, Erimis, Sod urns, 
Tunica Saxifraga, Arenaria, Conandron, 
Ramondia. Haberlea, the three Litter in 
cool, moist, positions. LinarLas, Tufted 
Pansies, Silene, Speedwell, alpine Phlox, 
Gypsopbilas, Sweet Violets, tiny Hyperi¬ 
cums, Polygala Ohamiebuxus, Aubrietias, 
etc. To these may be added bulbous 
plants, snob as Snowflake. Snowdrops, 
Triteleia, Scillas, Grape Hyacinth, Crocus 
(various). Hoop-petti coat Daffodil. Dog’s 
Tooth Violets, and Anemones, while many 
seeds may be sprinkled in the fissures of 
the stones, giving colour and variety to 
this attractive mode of gardening. 

E. M. 


Saxifraga latepetiolata. 

This is a Spanish kind, rarely seen in 
gardens, and probably not destined for 
great popularity. It belongs to the S. 
grauulata section of the genus, which in¬ 
cludes such as S. grauulata, S. rivularis, 
and S. irrigua. It is of somewhat re¬ 
markable character, aud large, well-de¬ 
veloped rosettes of it at once attract, those 
who are interested in these plauts. The 
large white flowers are produced in loose 
panicles that reach to nearly a foot high. 
The species is of biennial duratjou only, 
and not of high ornament or much garden 
™ lue * E - J - 
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Where gardens are formed in diversified 
country, walls of some description are 
necessary for supporting the hanks of 
earth bordering paths, and other various 
levels. Wherever playing-grounds or ter¬ 
race are desired in hilly districts banks 
of this kind must be made, and these, if 
not of too great a depth, may be effec¬ 
tively supported by dry retaining walls, 
which, instead of the usual sharp, unin¬ 
teresting, sloping bank, difficult at: all t imes 
to mow and keep right, by careful plant¬ 
ing and selection of the subjects used can 
be eventually beautified with life and 
colour. In this district we are fortunate 
in being able to quarry our own blocks of 


sandstone, which for this purimse leave 
little to be desired, as, aimrt from its effec¬ 
tive use as a supiKirt, it is easily worked, 
forms a most desirable home for choice 
alpine plants, and rapidly assumes a soft 
green Lichen-covered surface. These walls 
art' easily built by an intelligent workman, 
who will shape two sides of the stones 
only, leaving the outer surface rather 
rough in order to catch the rain and show 
the natural beauty of the stone, laying the 
plants in between the layers of stone as 
the building proceeds. The stone of the 
district will generally he found suitable 
for this purpose, although plants grow' 
more luxuriantly when associated writh 
lime or sandstone, or stone of a i>orous 
character. In placing the first layer of 
stone, which should be 9 inches to a foot 
deep, endeavour to bury the bottom edge 
an inch below T the ground-level. This will 
prevent its moving when successive layers 
are added. As the work proceeds, take 
care that the stones fall slightly Inwards, 
tilling up the back and crevices tightly with 
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Notes on Native Ferns and Their 
Cultivation. 


The British Isles are not rich in Ferns as 
compared io many warmer and dami>er 
regions. Some forty-four species are 
found in our islands, of which thirty-three 
are Irish. But at the same time the 
native Fern flora is varied in composition, 
containing examjtles of most of the sec¬ 
tions into which the Fern world lias been 
divided by botanists, and including in the 
Itoyal Fern, Moon wort, and Adder’s- 
tougue representatives of some of the 
most ancient races of Ferns now left upon, 
the globe. In studying our native Ferns, 
then, we are dealing with a fair repre¬ 
sentation* of the Fern population of the 
earth. 

Again, viewed from the point of view of 
cultivation, our Ferns, offer a very varied 
assortment. They include species like the 
Killnrney Fern, requiring continual shade 
and great moisture ; plants of dry walls, 
like the ftpleenwoTls ; lime-lovers, like the 
Limestone Polytjxxly ; lime-haters, like the 
Hard Fern ; swamp plants, like the Marsh 
Fern : jxisture plants,, like the Adder’s- 
longue. The Sea Spleenwort. is found 
within the influenee of salt spray, though 
this spells death to most. Fen is; the 
Woods his are conlined to alpine rocks. 

Ferns as a whole are certainly singu¬ 
larly easy plants to grow, and tlie native 
sj>ecies as a whole an? no exception to the 
rule; but a few are more diflicult. IIow 
often does one see a healthy plant of the 
Sea Spleenwort save on Its native rocks? 
The problem of growing this Fern is one 
to wiiich I have no solution to offer. I 
iiave tried ail sorts of treatment with 
plants obtained with their root system 
complete (generally no easy tiling)—plant¬ 
ing in rock-cliinks, watering or spraying 
with slightly salt water, growing it damp, 
growing it dry, or in deep shade, or in full 
sun ; sometimes it. lived more often it 
died. I tried raising it from spores, but 
no plants appeared. Berlin ps some of my 
readers can enlighten my ignorance as to 
Its requirements. Near the sea it grows 
naturally in all kinds of situations—in 
semi-darkness in caves, as at Howtii ; on 
the storm-swept, dry walks of the old 
church on St. Patrick’« Island, off Sker¬ 
ries ; and 1 remember glorious tufts, a 
yard across, bearing a couple of hundred 
fronds over 2 feet in length, in shallow 
hollows of flat rocks near Castletown, 
Berehaven, fully oj>en to the sum¬ 
mer sun. That a salty atmosphere 
Is not altogether essential to its growth 
is shown by its occurrence beside 
tlie Upper Lake at Killa.rney—one of the 
very few inland localities known ; yet a 
mild climate such as prevails there cannot 
be reckoned as r|‘f)!ftclng tJie.inaTit.ime 
Digitized by {^,0 .WfC: 


conditions in a general way, for in still 
milder climates, such as those of Madeira 
or Bermuda, it is found by the sea, and, 
so far as I ( know, confined to the coast. 
In cultivation close, moist conditions mi- 
doubt edly offer t lie best chance of success. 
Another difficult plant is the Moonwort 
(Bolrychium 1 unaria). It. is native on 
lieatliy ground, and is not by any means 
so rare as is often thought, being easily 
liassed over. Plants carefully dug up, 
with a good hall of j>eaty loam undis¬ 
turbed, have lived for one or at most two 
seasons. Its ally, the Adder’s-tongue 
(Ophloglossum vulgntum). gives no 
trouble, though existing naturally under 
similar conditions. As in tin* Moonwort, 
the plant consists of an annual under¬ 
ground bud surrounded by a bunch of 
fleshy roots. Dug up with a ball of loam 
round it, it forms an easy pot plant. I 
iiave grdwn plants for ten years. 

The Parsley Fern (Cryptogrnmma 
ertepa) is a trouble to many people, 
though occasionally a tine dump may lx? 
seen on a half-shady roekery. .On the 
Irish mountains, where the plant, is curi¬ 
ously rare and stunted, it is found in 
lock-eh inks ; but in the English Lake Dis¬ 
trict. it glows like Brass. It is worth 
noting, however, that even there it 
chooses its habitat, carefully. It is seldom 
seen quite in the open, but delights to 
grow fringing a lvoulder, with its crown 
tucked away far in under the stone be¬ 
yond tlie reach of excessive lieat or cold, 
drought or wet. Yerbum xap .! But even 
on alien rock work in half shade one may 
often see a good clump in cultivation. 

The well-known Killnrney Fern (Trieho- 
manex mdicans) and its relatives, the two 
Filmy Ferns (Hymenophyllum tunbrid- 
gense and H. unilateral?), which are natu¬ 
rally plants of deep shade and moist 
rocks, offer no difficulties when these con¬ 
ditions are given them ; but one often sees 
them grown under an excess of moisture 
and shade, giving tlie plants an unnatural 
and less interesting n.pi>enranee, and mak¬ 
ing them limp and luurren. Planted in 
humus and stones without a bell-glass in 
a moist frame, protectcd from frost, they 
grow compact and crisp, and bear in 
abundance their interesting little urn- 
sliaiKxl fruit-vessels. There is one in¬ 
teresting point about II. unilaterale which 
is not. I think, generally known—that it 
can on occasion continue for several 
seasons growth from the tip of tlie frond, 
as the climbing Ferns do. I got fronds to 
continue growth in this way for four suc¬ 
cessive seasons, tlie fronds being even¬ 
tually 0 inches in length. Tlie Maiden¬ 
hair (Adiantum Capillus-Veneris) is de¬ 


pendent, I think, solely on the absence of 
frost ; if that can be secured, the plant 
may be grown in a chink In the open. Its 
abundance and luxuriance on the lime¬ 
stone lavements of Clare show sufficiently 
tliat it fears neither wind nor a certain 
amount of sun With the Hard Fern 
(Blechlium Spicant), which is so often 
brought into the garden only to die, the 
Is very simple. Alone among British 
Ferns, it cannot endure lime. Give it a 
lime-free soil, and it. offers no difficulty. 
While a good many of our native Ferns— 
the Oak Fern, Beech Fern, Mountain 
Buckler Fern, and Green Spleenwort, for 
example— favour mountain regions, five 
sjiecios the Alpine Polypody (Polyjjodluui 
alpext.ro), tin* two Woodsias (W. ilvensis 
and W. hyperborea), the Holly Fern 
(PolyslIclium Lonchitls) and the Moun¬ 
tain Bladder Fern (Cysfoperls montana)— 
are really alpiiu* in habitat, being confined 
to the higher mountain ranges of Wales, 
tlie Lake District, or Scotland—the Holly 
Fern alone occurring in Ireland (west 
coast from Donegal occasionally to 
Kerry). All of these are quite amenable 
to cultivation in the «]>en, and offer no 
difficulty. 

Only one British Fern is a true swamp 
plant—the Marsh Fern (Lastrca Thelpy- 
teris). It likes ground as wot as it can 
get it. and in many places Its creeping 
rhizomes are under water for half the 
year. But in tlie garden it demands no 
except Iona l treatment. Indoed. in my 
rock garden a bit of it appeared among 
Antliyllis montana, % a hairy plant of 
Mediterranean type requiring abundance 
of sun and drainage, and accustomed at 
home to semi-desert conditions. Tills ill- 
assorted iiair grew* together amicably in a 
very dry spot for years, till at last ail ex¬ 
ceptional drought was too much for the 
Marsh Fern.— R. Lloyd Prafajkr, B.A., 
B.E., in Irish Gardening. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Longevity of Fern spores.— On page r*iO. 
in an article on the Horsetail, the writer, 
•*II..*’ states that spores are thought to 
remain fertile for only a .short period. 
Some years ago I had a great deal to do 
W’illi tlie raising of Ferns from spores, ami 
found that many of them germinated quite 
freely when they had been gathered for 
two or three years. I once took a quantity 
of spores from a herbarium sjiecimen of 
Dicksonia Antarctica twenty years old. and 
mixed a considerable number of young 
plants therefrom. The principle I used to 
adopt with regard to Fern spores for sow¬ 
ing was to gather tlie fronds just as the 
spore cases were opening, and place them 
on some sheets of white paper laid out on 
a table in the dwelling-house. When the 
fronds were quite dry they were folded up 
with the spores and kept in a drawer in a 
dry, warm room. In this way they re¬ 
tained their germinating power for a long 
time.—W. T. 

Ferns. —Young plants ought to be kept 
moving on, and may bo repotted accord¬ 
ing to their requirements. Where spores 
were sown a few weeks ago, the most for¬ 
ward of the seed lings will be almost ready 
for pricking off into boxers or pans. In 
these they will pass the winter, being put 
'into small pots when the days once more 
begin to ilengtlien. —Kirk. 

Dangers of galvanised wire (O . TF.).— 
Yes, the injury done to the tender shoots 
of fruit trees, climbing plants, etc., by 
allowing them to csome into contact with 
galvanised wire is well known, the acid 
used in galvanising the wire being very 
destructive. It is, however, very easy to 
prevent any ill-effects bv giving the wire 
two coats of the best white Lead paint as 
soon as it lias been i 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

Carnations for Table Decoration. 

The Perpetual-flowering Carnations, in group as shown in the' accompanying 
their exquisite and varied colours, which illustration, it is advisable to arrange the j 
are so popular now, make particularly at- flowers and focus up, all in readiness, and 
tractive subjects for table decoration. The then leave them for an hour or so, since ; 
great range of colouring, coupled with many flowers readjust themselves to the 
their sturdy stems and lasting power light after such handling 1 , and if the cx- 


waIoring, and remove them to a cold- 
frame, and ^9 the cro\yn£ plump up, the 
pots may be removed, a few at a time, to a 
propagating-case in which a brisk, even 
bottom heat can be maintained. From 
75 degs. to 80 degs. is none too much, and 
when in this temperature moisture must 
be given freely in the form of tepid water. 
They will require plenty of this during the 
whole period of forcing. Cover the crowns 
with 2 incites or 3 inches of clean Moss or 
of Cocoa-fibre, and when the new growth 
peers through let it. be carefully removed. 
Then place the pots in saucers (flats) of 



Perpetual-flowering Carnations and Asparagus in a bowl. 


when cut, all tend lo fit them for this pur- 
lose. If the somewhat rigid outline of 
the individual flower is to some extent 


modified by the light and feathery Aspara¬ 
gus, a charming effect, as shown in the 
illustration, can be secured. Vases with 
no painted decoration on them are the 
most suitable in which to display such 
blossoms, though it is evident that this 
principle is not always realised, judging 
by the number of photographs wtilch one 


sees of really beautiful flow'ers arranged 
in vases. 

When wishing to/photographya 
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posure required is a long one, this move¬ 
ment, though almost imperceptible to the 
eye, is frequently sufficient to spoil the 
picture. _ 

Forcing Lily of the Valley.— Many, especi¬ 
ally beginners, are not; very successful with 
the forcing of Lily of the Valley, and a 
few hints may be acceptable to such. 
Having procured good plump crowns, let 
these be i>otted—say from twelve to fifteen 
crowns—in pots 5 inches in diameter, 
■working in carefully a rather sandy, loamy 
compost among the roots. Give one good 


water and stand them close to the glass in 
a warm stove or greenhouse.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Lavender.—The crop cf Lavender lias 
been very fine during the past season. 
•Specially fino plants can be raised for 
spring planting by putting the cuttings 
into pans or boxes, placing these on the 
approach of frost into pits which can be 
mildly heated during the winter; in short, 
giving the cuttings precisely the same 
treatment as is accorded to bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums. Naturally, such young plants 
require a certain amount of hardening be¬ 
fore they are piifpoqti iii| fepting.—S cot.’ 
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Rhododendron 

This warm-house Rhododendron Is, in 
general appearance, so widely removed 
from the ordinary garden varieties that 
hy a superficial observer it would not be 
looked upon as a member of the same 
genus. The Jasmine-flowered Rhododen¬ 
dron forms a sturdy-growing bush, the 
flowers, borne in loose clusters, pure white 
with the exception of a slight pink 
suffusion in the centre. They have a long, 
narrow tube with an expanded mouth, 
being, in fact, very suggestive of a 
Jasmine. This Rhododendron was found 
on Mount Ophir, Malawi, at an elevation 
of 5,000 feet, in 1848. It first flowered In 
the nursery of Messrs. Veitch at Exeter, 
and attracted a great deal of attention 
when shown in bloom. R. jasminiflorum 
had not long been in cultivation when a 
hybrid between it and the brilliant orange- 
scarlet R. javanicum was raised. This 
latter is a native of Java. Strange to any, 
the hybrid (which was named Frincess 
Royal) has deep pink flowers from which 
the orange tinge of R. javanicum is com- \ 
pletely eliminated. This seems strange, 
but the same results have been obtained in 
other Rhododendrons of this section, as 
well ns in different genera—Begonia Wel- 
tonicnsis, for instance. The next hybrid 
was Princess Alexandra, the result of a 
cross lietween R. jasmlniflorum and 
Princess Royal. This has blueh-coloured 
flowers. After that new hybrids came 
thick and fast, in the production of which 
other species, all natives of the Malayan 
Archipelago, and mainly with bright- 
coloured blossoms, were employed.. They 
are R. Brookeanum (golden-yellow), R. 
Lobbi (blight scarlet), R. malayanum 
uorise-crimson), and Inter on the emailer¬ 
growing R. multicolor (bright yellow) and 
its variety Curtisi (deep red). As might 
be expected, the progeny showed a far 
wider range of colour than in the first 
hybrids. A large number of beautiful 
varieties was put into commerce. Unlike 
most members of the genus, the varieties 
of this section flower more or less through¬ 
out the year. They grow at no particular 
season, and w’hen the new growth Is com¬ 
plete it is terminated by a flower-bud, 
which, in due time, expands, wiiether the 
time be winter or summer. Attractive as 
these Rhododendrons are, it is to be fen red 
that they are fast dropping out of cultiva- 
lion, for since the dispersal of Messrs. 
Vciteh’s famous collection I do not know 
of any nurseryman who makes a speciality 
<»f them. 

<i.tcke. —They would, perlmps, have 
been grown to a greater extent hut, for the 
fact that they were so often referred to as 
greenhouse Rhododendrons, and, as the 
term greenhouse is an exceedingly elastic 
one. attempts were often made to grow 
them in a structure from which frost Is 
just excluded; and nothing more. This, In 
most cases, led to failure, and consequent 
disappointment. A good deal of this 
trouble w’ould have been obviated had it 
been lxmie in mind that natives of the 
different islands in the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago would, from their situation, be un¬ 
able to withstand a low temperature. 
Another point to bear in mind with regard 
to their successful cultivation is to remem¬ 
ber that in a state of Nature many of them 
are epiphytes, and, consequently, great 
masses of soil around the roots are harm¬ 
ful. The most suitable compost is peat 
containing a liberal amount of fibre, pulled 
to pieces with the hand, with a mixture of 
silver sand. Thorough drainage is very 
essential, while during the hot weather a 
liberal amount of-atmospheric moisture is 
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helpful. In order to ensure the greatest 
measure of success a minimum winter 
temperature of 50 dege. should be main¬ 
tained. 

These Rhododendrons may he struck 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, 
inserted firmly into small pots of very 
sandy peat, and placed in a close propa¬ 
gating case in a warm house, if possible 
where a little bottom beat is maintained. 

_ W. T. 

Paraffin Oil and Plants. 

It is hardly likely that the following ex¬ 
perience will happen to many, hut it lias 
had a certain interest to me. On taking 
delivery of barrels of paraffin oil last win¬ 
ter it was found that there was a barred 
more than the store would' hold. This 
barrel I had put into a shed used for odds 
and ends, and In which I had accumulated 
a considerable amount of soot for garden 
purposes. Unfortunately, there had been 5 
a minute leak in the barrel, and, on its j 
being required, all the oil had escaped and 
had run among the soot. The soot had 
absorbed it, and was not, to the view', 
saturated, although the smell of paraffin 
arising from It was very strong. Thinking 
that the oil w'ould gradually evaporate, 110 
more was thought of the matter, and the 
soot wnA used as usual at. planting lime. 
No ill-effects appear to have followed its 
use in such things as Brassicas. Carrots, 
or Ouions. In the case of pot plants, how¬ 
ever, the use of this soot has I teen, I am 
convinced, responsible for- I cannot justly 
say failure, but for less satisfactory re¬ 
sults among plants grown in the compost 
for which it had been used. One instance 
may be cited. A batch of Tomatoes which 
had, up till lotting time, given every ap¬ 
pearance of doing well, was finally potted 
with the usual compost, which contained a 
certain proportion of the oily soot. At 
first all was well, hut in the course of time 
tlie plants began to look unhappy and 
gradually came to a standstill. They bore 
a meagre crop, but were apparently un¬ 
healthy and never grew ont of that condi¬ 
tion as one lins seen plants do which had 
received a too rich compost. The same 
conditions, precisely, w'ere noticed in a 
hatch of Zonal Pelargoniums, while 
another batch without the addition of the 
soot was exceptionally good. I had no 
misgivings In using the soot, imagining— 
apparently mistakenly—that paraffin oil 
was more volatile than is really the ease. 

Tinhnne. W. McG. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rutllia maoranthfi.— When on a recent 
visit to a garden in Berkshire I was struck 
w'ith the beauty of a small batch of R. j 
inacrantha. The plants, although not 
over-large, carried four to five flowering 
growths in pots f> inches in diameter. The 
colour of the blooms is rosy-purple prettily 
veined In the throat. After the plflnts 
have flow’ered they are cut back slightly, 
and if sprayed over occasionally they soon 
form sturdy shoots, which, if placed in a 
warm propagating pit, soon root. When 
they have rooted, pot off singly into 60’s, 
and keep them in a warm house until they 
are re-established. As growth advances 
and root action increases they should be 
given pots 6 inches in diameter. Some of 
the larger plants benefit by a little more 
root-space, and may eventually be given 
7-inch pots. The soil is made up of good 
fibrous loam three parts, and leaf-mould 
one part, to which is added a generous 


sprinkling of coarse sand. Throughout 
the summer a position near the roof glass 
should be chosen, and during the hottest 
months a thin shading w'ill be needed. 
The plants must be pinched once or twice 
in the early stages of their career to make 
them bushy. When the flowering-pots un¬ 
filled with roots an occasional watering 
with weak liquid-manure will he an ad¬ 
vantage.—T. W. B. 

Passiflora atropurpurea. -Have any of 
your southern readers any experience with 
Passiflora atropurpurea as a south wall 
plant in the open? We have a compara¬ 
tively mild climate here, and an Irish 
friend (who gave me the plant*) expressed 
the opinion, which I shared, that it ought 
to succeed. Well done to. the plants were 
never happy, and ultimately perished. 1 
am, of course, mfrare that P. atropurpurea 
does quite satisfactorily in the ordinary 
“winter garden” or moderately-heated 
conservatory. It is certainly one of the 
most lx»autiful of the family, its dark, 
glossy foliage rendering the plant very at¬ 
tractive. I have been told that P. atro¬ 
purpurea is the result of a cross between 
1*. Michatixl nnd P. amabilis. My know¬ 
ledge of Passifloras is fairly compre¬ 
hensive, but J do not know, nor. indeed, 
have I ever heard of P. Miehauxi. I am 
more inclined to think that the parents of 
P. atropurpurea might ho P. amabUis and 
1*. caerulea—P. ama bills certainly being 
one, as may be confirmed by anyone who 
compares the way in which the blooms are 
produced by that variety and by the cross. 
It must, however, lie admitted that I\ 
atropurpurea is far from partaking of the 
luxuriant growth of P. mulca.- W. Met;., 
Balmae. 

Eucharis amazonfea. In some gardens 
Ibis plant, grows freely, while in others, in 
spite of identical treatment, failure fol¬ 
low's. No doubt the primary cause is the 
Eucharis mite, which attacks the bulbs. 
When this pest is present tbe bulbs should 
be burnt and a clean stock secured. If it 
is possible to get a stock quite free of the 
mite few plants flower so freely and kwp 
up such a succession of bloom. A coiiqiost of 
two ports rough fibrous loam, one part leaf- 
mould, and one part well-decayed manure 
and sand will suit, it admirably. If such a 
soil is used,, no repotting w'ill lie needed for 
three years. The pots should be filled to 
one-fourth or so of their depth with drain¬ 
age. While growing, a hot. moist atmo¬ 
sphere is essential, and a free use of the 
syringe is needed during hot weather. 
Shade must l>e provided, for full exposure 
to the sun will soon disfigure the foliage. 
Weak liquid manure or soot-water may be 
given to specimens that have tilled their 
pots with roots.—B. 

Forcing bulbs. —Tire earliest batch of 
Roman Hyacinths is now sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to be removed from the ash-bed 
into eold frames. When the growths 
have lx>eu exposed to the light for a few 
days, si batch will l»e placed in heat in a 
night temperature of 55 (legs., gradually 
increaising the temperature as growth ad¬ 
vances. The plants should l>e shaded, in 
order that the flower-spikes may be as 
long as invisible. Narcissus Paper White 
liais also filled the pots with roots, and is 
ready for gentle forcing. 

Agathaa cmlestls. — Also known as 
Aster capensis, this well-known plant. 

! apart from its use out of doors, is.very 
effective under glass during the winter. 
Its flowers are solitary and borne oil rigid 
stems of some length which makes the 
blooms useful for cutting. Cuttings taken 
in early spring and grown on quietly until 
they are fit for 8-inch pots are very useful 
in November and December in the green¬ 
house.—K ibk. 
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The Summer Snowflake. 


The flowers of the Summer Snowflake 
figured ore n little larger and holder than 
those of any form of it I have had before. 
Messrs, ltarr haw now acquired the stock, 
and propose to call it the Gravetye Snow¬ 
flake. The plant will be excellent natu¬ 
ralised, as most of the Snowflakes are. 
especially by the water-side and on small 
islands, -where the growth is bettor than 
on harder ground, but they are vigorous 
enough to grow almost anywhere. The 
name Summer Snowflake sticks to the 
plant, hut it Is hardly right, as the plant 
often blooms in spring. In the north iL 
may bloom in early summer, but in the 
South of England it often shows soon 
after the Vernal Snowflake.—W. 


cheaply, if the projier appliances are used, 
that any objection on the score of its being 
expensive will hardly hold good. All my 
fruit-trees are sprayed in the winter at a 
comparatively small cost. The appliances 
are a force pump fixed in a galvanised 
cistern mounted on wheels, 20 feet of 
armoured hose, with a 0-feet branch pipe 
at the end, on which is fitted a sprayer. 
A coarse or fine spray can be had simply 
by unscrewing or screwing the brass cap 
up tighter. An active, intelligent man 
with a lad at the pump can spray a great 
number of trees in a day in a very efficient 
manner. The best time to perforin this >s 
directly after the trees are pruned, or as 
soon as the primings and leaves are raked 


the mixture is boiled must not be quite 
full, in case it should boil over and the 
petroleum catch fire. This may be used in 
a warm state and applied with a sprayer 
to ensure thorough diffusion of the petro¬ 
leum, when it will injure.neither wood nor 
buds. This is recommended when the trees 
have been badlj’ infested duriug the previ¬ 
ous season. The second is the more effi¬ 
cacious for winter use, as it cleanses the 
trees of all kinds of insects, it kills their 
eggs, and relieves the branches and stems 
of Moss and Lichen without injuring them 
in the slightest degree. This is made as 
follows .-—Take 1 lb. of caustic soda, 1 lb. 
crude potash, add 10 gallons of water, and 
boil until all is thoroughly dissolved. This 
should be used while warm; apply it with 
a sprayer, leather gloves being worn to 
prevent the mixture burning the hands. 

Extra pains should be bestowed on trees 
infested with American blight, as spraying 
is not sufficient in itself to kill these in¬ 
sects, surrounded as they are with a 
cotton-like substance. A very strong solu¬ 
tion well brushed into every affected part 
of the trees is an excellent remedy. To 
render this effective, every particle of loose 
bark should be cut away, so that the in¬ 
sects can be more easily got at. The soil, 
too, under the trees should be removed 
down to the upjierniost roots and burnt. 
If any of the insects are found on the roots 
spray with petroleum emulsion and cover 
them with fresh soil from a non-infested 
source. Plum, Damson, and other fruit- 
trees may also be washed over with a mix¬ 
ture of limewnsh, with enough soot added 
to tone it dow r n and make it Joss conspicu¬ 
ous. This cleanses lioth stem and branch 
and renders the buds distasteful to birds, 
but I have never found it of any practical 
use for killing either insects or their eggs. 
This is also an excellent wash for Goose¬ 
berry and Currant, bushes where birds are 
in the habit of disbudding them. Freshly- 
slaked lime may l>e used instead of this 
wasli for fruit-trees, and it should be cast 
among the branches when moist either 
from rain or fog and on a calm day. For 
the destruction of the winter moth, grease 
banding, for which a special kind of grease 
and paper for wrapping round the stems 
can now lie liought, is used. Cart-grease 
should bo avoided, as it. is apt, to injure 
the stems of the trees. As the grease soon 
hardeiKs from exposure to the air, it should 
lie renewed or smeared over afresh every 
few days, or as often as is found necessary. 
This traps great numbers of y the female 
winter moths when on the way up the 
stems for the purpose of laying their eggs, 
hut it cannot be depended on for catching 
all of them, as tin.' male ofttimes carries 
his mate with him at pairing time up to 
the branches. 

All primings, leaves, and rubbish should 
l»e carefully raked up and charred at some* 
spot remote from the trees, wdiich will get 
rid of great numbers of these pests, also 
their eggs. The soil under the trees should 
also where possible he pointed over a few 
inches deep, and a dressing of freshly- 
slaked lime applied, this killing any 
chrysalides or eggs there may be in it. In 
orchards the same kind of thing may be 
done for about a yard round the trees.'and 
if poultry are kept and allowed to roam in 
them the application of lime will l>e un¬ 
necessary, as they soon make short work 
of both insects and chrysalides as they are 
turned up. 
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Flowers of Leucojum cestivum Gravetye Giant in a bowl. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

Destruction of Insect Pests. 

Late autumn and the early part of winter 
offer a favourable opportunity for the de¬ 
struction and prevention of future attacks 
of the various kinds of insects which infest 
friiit-l roes. The trees then being clear of 
foliage, every jxjrtion of wood can readily 
be reached, and much stronger solutions 
used than would be permissible when the 
trees are in a growing condition. When 
fruit-trees are sprayed or washed at the 
season of the year indicated it is astonish¬ 
ing the number of insects and their eggs 
which is destroyed. If persi^ed in year 
after year, spring and summer attacks are 
reduced to a minimum. Those who 
annually wash or spray their trees when 
dormant are rewarded for their pains by 
seeing them, if not altogether free from 
attack, certainly very much less infested 
than is the case where a let-alone policy Is 
adopted. Spraying gas* now. be d§nc so 
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up and cleared away. Digging or pointing 
: of borders and alleys should be deferred, 

| on account of I he person manipulating the 
sprayer having to walk round and to pass 
j backwards and forwards in front of the 
trees. Calm weather should l>e chosen, 

I especially if insecticides of a caustic nature 
I are used, so that the person applying them 
i does not run the risk of having the spray 
| blown into his face. Windy weather 
, causes a waste, as the greater portion of 
' the spray is carried away without ever 
touching the trees unless growing closely 
together. Regarding 
Insecticides, the following can be safely 
i relied on as being the best for the pur¬ 
pose :—Petroleum emulsion and a solution 
of caustic soda and crude potash. The 
petroleum emulsion is made In the follow¬ 
ing manner .-—Take from 4 lbs. to fl lbs. 
soft soap, according to quality, 100 gallous 
of water, and bring it to boiling point. 
Then add 1 fluid oz. of petroleum for every 
! gallon of water, boil for five minutes, and 
! then draw or put out the fire. To prevent 
an accident occurring, the vessel in which 
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Fruit Trees for Bloom. 


Some time ago I paid a visit to a pretty 
seaside village on the outskirts of which 
have been built, by business men from a 
neighbouring town, modern houses of 
varying styles. Land being comparatively 
cheap in the district these houses have 
grounds of some size. Built some distance 
back from tlie turnpike, an attempt has 
been made to ensure further privacy—and 
no doubt with a decorative idea as well— 
by planting shrubs rather freely. These, 
in 'the majority of cases, are almost the 
worst which could have been chosen. 
Laurels predominate. There are conifers 
of different kinds. Here and there Hollies, 
principally variegated sorts, are planted, 
and stunted and unhealthy Rhododendrons 
eke out a miserable existence. 

Talking to the owner of one of these 
residences, I was surprised to learn that 
lie knew absolutely nothing of the possi¬ 
bilities of fruit-trees for the very purpose 
for which more unsuitable subjects bad 
been utilised. Instead of ungainly Laurels 
or moribund Rhododendrons, had fruit- 
trees been planted, the end desired would 
equally have been attained. During the 
.spring, Cherries, Plums, Apples, or Pears 
planted freely would have delighted the 
eye, and during summer and autumn the 
foliage would have assured privacy at the 
time when trippers thronged the village, 
in addition, in the ease of fruit-trees there 
would always have been the possibility, in 
favourable years, of a crop. Nor would 
the cost of such, or the preparation of the 
soil, have been very much greater than in 
the case of Laurels and so forth, while as 
—according to custom—the Laurels and 
Hollies are annually subjected to a course 
of clipping, the needful attention in the 
way of pruning fruit trees would have 
called for no extra work Or expense at that 
seawu. I fancy I made my point good, 
and the gentleman to whom I spoke ad¬ 
mitted the soundness of the reasons ad¬ 
vanced. and promised amendment when 
the price of fruit trees drops again. 

It is curious that when villas or cottages 
are built, the planter, without consulting 
anyone who might, presumably, be able to 
advise, rushes to Laurels, Privets, and 
Rhododendrons, without ever considering 
whether conditions are at all favourable 
to these last. In one instance I was 
told that the shrubs planted had been 
selected by the architect. Comment Is 
superfluous and unnecessary. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


A note on Pears.— Now that planting 
time is again with us it may be wise on 
the part of intending planters to give a 
thought to the stock upon which the tree 
has been grafted. The Quince is that most 
generally used, bnt, in some eases, it is a 
dangerous one. Pears on the Quince must, 
at all times, be kept abundantly supplied 
with water in order to produce, and to 
maintain, good bearing wood and choice 
fruit. The Quince, with its mat of fibrous 
roots, is essentially surface-rooting, and, 
consequently, it is liable to suffer if the 
meteorological conditions In respect of 
moisture are not suited to its requirements. 
Those, therefore, who are not prepared to 
give regular attention to their trees on this 
sfcpek, as well as those whose water supply 
may be precarious during the summer and 
autumn months, will be well advised to 
leave Pears on the Quince severely alone 
and plant those of the free stoc£, i.e., the 
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wild Pear or seedling Pear. The Pear 
succeeds when grafted upon the White 
Thorn, and I have been told that fruits of 
Williams’ Bon ChrStien ripen a fortnight 
earlier on such a stock than they do when 
the tree is worked upon either the Quince 
or the free stock.—W. McG. 


Silver Leaf' on Plum-trees. 

The Bottl'd of‘Agriculture is greatly con¬ 
cerned with the spread of the disease 
known as silver leaf, which attacks Plum- 
trees of all kinds, but does most damage 
to the Victoria. The disease is not con¬ 
fined to Plum-trees, and will pass in an 
orchard from the Plums to Apples and 
Cherries, while bush fruit and Peaches are 
troubled by it, and even ornamental trees 
like the Sycamore and Horse Chestnut are 
affected, together with certain herbaceous 
plants, esjiecially the White Dead-Nettle. 
The silvery apjiearanee of the leaves is 
caused by a fungus living in the trunk or 
on the branch, which delivers up a poison 
that so disorganises the tissue of the leaf 
that the light is reflected from it instead 
of being refracted through it. Leaves so 
affected die, and the branches to which 
they are attached die, until the disease has 
destroyed the whole tree. 

This is not, unfortunately, the limit of 
the trouble, lor the fungus fructifies on 
dead wood and throws off si tores that are 
carried by the wind to other trees, and if 
these have open wounds in the trunk or 
branches infection results. Heavily-laden 
Plum-trees are often associated with very 
brittle wood and careless picking, resulting 
In broken branches, which may create an 
epidemic of disease throughout the 
orchard. Although some parts of the 
country have fared Worse than others, 
silver leaf is to be found throughout 
England. 

Down to the present no euro has been 
found, though very many methods have 
been tried, including the use of fungicides 
and injections of sulphate of iron. The 
simple precautions that can be taken are to 
cut out diseased branches well below the 
point to which the characteristic brown 
stain in the Wood has extended, covering 
the wound and any other exposed surfaces 
with Stockholm tar, or some similar sub¬ 
stance. It is well to exercise care In pick¬ 
ing fruit in order to see that branches are 
not broken, never leaving dying or dead 
wood of tree-stumps and never using 
suckers from affected trees for propaga¬ 
tion. There is no village in England that 
would not benefit by a little attention to 
its fruit-trees and by a warning to owners 
from those who are anxious to check the 
spread of a disease that threatens the 
national fruit supply. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Vines. —I am writing to ask 
you If you will be good enough to tell me 
the reason of my Vines becoming mil¬ 
dewed. After the Grapes have formed, 
and about the time of thinning, a kind of 
mildew appears on the fruit, and the 
leaves commence to shrivel. For two con¬ 
secutive years this has happened, and It 
seems such a pity to allow It to continue. 
My gardener has llmewashed the houses, 
but this has had no effect. I should be 
exceedingly thankful if you could give me 
any idea of treatment to stop this mildew. 


—(Mrs.) Blanche Easton, Clapham Park 
S.W. 

[The causes of mildew are often very 
dlflieult to trace. Mildew 'may be caused 
by cold, damp, sunless weather, with a 
stagnant atmosphere, especially If bright 
sunshine follows this. Again, it may be 
due to cold draughts of air allowed to 
ixlay over the foliage. One of the surest 
preventives is plenty of fresh air, which 
can be had by attending to the ventila¬ 
tion 'and keeping the air warm and 
buoyant by using the hot-water pipes. If 
the house is a cold one, then keep it dry 
during cold, damp weather, and do not 
syringe or damp down. Sulphur sprinkled 
on the foliage is the best remedy, or. if 
the house is heated, paint the pipes with 
flowers of sulphur mixed with milk, the 
fumes arising fropi the heated pipes being 
destructive to the mildew. If there are 
any plants in the vinery, it will be well to 
remove them, otherwise the fumes of the 
sulphur may injure them.] 

Apple Warner's King.— In the interesting 
notes on the “ Orchards of the West ” I 
noticed in two or three Instances the writer 
mentioned that growers were heading 
clown their trees of Warner’s King and ro- 
grafting them, showing they do not find it 
profitable. This is my experience. I have 
eight trees of It, and, were I planting, one 
would be. enough. ( With me the fruit is 
large, and on the snnny side of the tree the 
fruits take on a dark spotting under tIn* 
skin. Those will not keep. Those in the 
shade are clean and keep till the early 
part of DeoemlMT. Trees that are re¬ 
stricted are prone to canker, while on hug* 1 
trees there is none. On my light soil 
Warner’s King crops badly. Were 1 plani- 
ing I should not choose this, Stone’s 
(Loddington Seedling) or New Hawthorn- 
den, seeing there are so many more de¬ 
sirable kinds one can add.— West Surrey. 

Old kinds of Apples.— What becomes of 
the old kinds of Apples that go out of culti¬ 
vation? asks a writer in the Evening New*. 
For years, he says, I have been inquiring 
for one which I came across in a poem of 
George Meredith's:— 

“ That Apple of the Briar-scent, 
Among our lost in Britain now. 

Was green of rind, and redolent 

Of sweetness.” 

It was evidently too good to be lost from 
cultivation, an^ it is to be hoped that some 
grower will re-discover it in an old neg¬ 
lected garden and place -it once more in 
the ranks of good garden. Apples. My 
nurseryman is not hopeful. “ An Apple 
with a Sweet Briar scent he shakes bis 
head. “ Never heard tell of it.” Yet 
Meredith on all matters pertaining to 
Nature is very exact. 

Pear BeurrA Dial.— Does anyone know a 
more capricious Pear than Beurr£ Diel? I 
mean by this, capricious in point of flavour 
and texture, for in some seasons the fruits 
are all that could be desired by the most 
exacting in both respects, while in others 
they are gritty, coarse, and flavourless—in 
l>oinf of fact, not even worth stewing. No 
doubt the weather, or rather the character 
of the summer, is the rosjionsible agent, 
but one cannot help regretting that Beurre 
Diel is not a more dependable Pear in view 
of its large size and exceptionally hand¬ 
some appearance.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Strawberries.— A .small ba tch of these for 
extra oarly forcing wiM n-ow be selected and 
placed on shelves m an, early Peach-house. 
Pick all the decayed leaves off the plants, 
and substitute for the loose surface soil 
loam lightly mixed with manure from a 
spent Mush room-bed, a litrtle soot, and 
bone meal. Spray the plants overhead 
with tepid water early in the afternoon of 
fine davs, and be very careful as to water- 
ing.— F. f rcn 
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Southern Counties. 

Fig* •—If ripo Figs are required early in 
the season, preparation for starting at the 
beginning of the New Year should be made 
at once. The earliest crop is sometimes 
taken from planted-out trees, but more 
generally from bushes grown in large pots. 
In the former case some amount of prun¬ 
ing will be required before the trees are 
cleaned and retied to the trellis, but in 
the latter, if cultural treatment has been 
correct during the lwist season, there is 
little or noth lug to be clone in this direc¬ 
tion. The tree<s should, however, l>e tho¬ 
roughly examined and carefully cleaned if 
the cliief insect enemy of tlie Fig—to wit, 
“brown scale”—is present. With regard 
to permanently planted trees, see that a 
sufficiency of young, well-ripened wood 
carrying a good number of embryos is 
retained to furnish all parts of the trellis, 
without in any wav crowding it. Bottom 
heat is usually employed for the forcing of 
pot trees, the pots being plunged either 
in a bed of tree leaves or stood in the 
covering, whether of boards, paving 
stones, or slate-s, beneath which is the 
chamber furnished with hot-water pipes to 
afford the requisite degree of heat. The 
house for the early forcing of Figs is oft- 
timos made to do duty for the growing of 
a late crop of Melons. TTnlil the buds 
l>egin to move a night and day tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. and 55 degs., with a fairly 
moist atmosphere, derived from a light 
damping of the beds and floors a.nd a dew¬ 
ing of the trees on bright days with tepid 
water, wall suffice. 

Hardy fruits. —As the pruning of fruit 
trees in the open is near completion, tiie 
ground beneath should lie cleared of prun- 
ings, dead leaves, etc., which should be 
burnt, and the ashes retained to lie mixed 
with the soil when the latter is manured 
and pointed over. Before this takes place 
the trees should lie cleansed by spraying 
them with caustic alkali solution or some 
ether approved winter wash, to rid them 
of Moss, lichen, and insect foes. Jins 
done, all trees in need of mammal assist¬ 
ance to maintain them in a. fruitful con¬ 
dition should have their needs attended 
to, burring stable or farmyard manure 
just lieiieath the surface to as far as the 
branches extend, if it is available, or if an 
artificial fruit manure is to l>e employed, 
apply it as directed by the vendors. It 
any "young trees require training in the 
wav of opening out the litres or to 
secure a wider disposal of branches to 
admit sunlight and air in all parts. the 
matter should have attention as soon as 
pruning is completed. The final detail is 
+.<> point over the surface soil to a depth ct 
3 inches to 4 inches, being careful at the 
ynmo time not to damage roots lying near 
to the ton of the ground, when all will be 
clean and tidv for some time to (*01110 I lie 
..round between bush trees recently set 
out some 12 feet to 15 feet apart in con¬ 
tinuous rows to form an. orchard or planta¬ 
tion should Ik* manured and dug ready for 
carrying a crop of Potatoes next year, .it it 
is not sufficiently rich to allow for Goose¬ 
berries and Currants l>eing planted at 
once. This is a good preparation for the 
■n la rating of the latter as soon as they can 
bo had next autumn. 

Fruit-room. —Look over the eon.tents 
frequently, and remove decaying and 
spotted fruits at once. If detected 111 
good time, the latter, in regard to Apples, 
are serviceable for immediate use. Move 
or handle the fruits, especially Pears, as 
little ns possible, and endeavour to make 
the supply last as long as possible by 
using the different varieties when in 
season, and so avoid losses from over¬ 
ripeness and decay. 
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Hardy fruit. —As soon as pruning has 
been completed in the case of Currants and 
Gooseberries, and before the soil is pointed 
over, a good dressing of soot or of soot 
and lime in mixture may be scattered over 
the bushes. The wood at this time is 
generally damp, and the soot will make 
the buds distasteful to birds where these 
interfere with them. The surplus which 
drops to the soil is, moreover, valuable in 
a umnurial way. Pruning and training in 
the case of wall trees ought to be pushed 
on. I 11 some seasons the foliage of 
Peaches and Nectarines on open walls 
hangs for a long time after other trees are 
hare, and this leads to these trees being 
left until all others" have been attended 
to. This year, however. Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines have ripened up much earlier than 
usual, the leaves have fallen, and they 
can be attended to without delay. Every¬ 
one is in agreement as to the treatment of 
wall trees, but there is a diversity of 
opinion concerning pyramids and bushes. 
There is yet a too free use of the knife 
among the latter, and there is no doubt 
tliat in some districts canker in the case 
lx>th of Pears and of Apples, may be traced 
to continued severe pruning. Even in the 
case of wall trees, it may lie better at 
times to unfasten and rearrange a tree, 
especially a young one, than to use the 
knife too severely.* 

Cropping ground. —The treatment of 
cropping ground for the ensiling season 
will, to a great extent, depend upon its 
past treatment a.nd upon th ( e kind of crop 
which it has carried. Thus a break which 
lae.L year was well manured, and which 
was cropped w ith Onions, would l>e suit¬ 
able, without further manuring, for root- 
crops, such as Carrots, Parsnips, or Beet¬ 
root. Potatoes, also, would do very well 
in such a place. Early digging is 
advised, and the soil should he thrown up 
roughly. For Cauliflowers, Cabbages—in 
Fact, for Brassicas generally—a liberal 
quantity of the ljest manure available is 
necessary. The quarters for next season’s 
Onions, Pens, and Beans .should receive 
special treatment. In short, at this 
season the probable occupants of each 
break should be considered, and each made, 
as far as is possible, suitable for them. 
In the kitchen garden, among green crops, 
there is now little or no growth, except, 
perhaps, in the ease of Leeks. Sunroofs 
are very liardy, and in most places 
will isuffer no evil effect-s from even a 
severe frost. Where it is not convenient 
to lift and store a proportion of the crop 
for u-se during severe weather, it may be 
advisable to cut the stalks a.nd lay them 
crosswise over a portion- of the lied. This 
will permit of the roots being dug during 
periods of frost. 

Flower beds and borders. —Where beds 
of bulbs have been planted, it may be 
necessary to afford a mulch of any short 
material which is available. This is not 
necessarily for protection from frost, for 
bulbs such as Tulips, Hyacinths, and so 
forth a.re perfectly hardy, but in order to 
prevent their displacement and the consc- 
que.nt disturbance of roots after periods of 
frost, which displace the soil. After such 
weather, too, it becomes needful to give a 
look round among beds and borders of 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-not, and other 
spring-flowering subjects, in order that, if 
they become loosened by the frost, their 
roots may bo firmed up. The same pre¬ 
caution is advisable after a spell of wind 
when the soil is wet. Mice are fond of 
bulbs of some kinds—especially so of 
Tulip bulbs—and when they find them 
one or two can soon do much damage. 
The remedy is to trap or to poison them. 

W. MoGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright , 


Midland Counties. 

Pruning Vints. —All Vines that have 
cast their leaves should now be pruned and 
the houses and rods thoroughly cleansed. 
One month or more should elapse between 
the pruning and the time that they aro 
smarted into growth. The house should 
be kept as cool as possible without ad¬ 
mitting frost. This rest will benefit the 
V ines, and they will start more freely into 
growth w hen the time for farcing arrives. 
Young Vines also should now be pruned. 
Cut tne weaker rods down, to within 3 feet 
of tlie ground. Stronger ones should not 
be cut so hard, and the stoutest may even 
be allowed 6 feet of growth, that will carry 
two or three bunches of Grapes tlie next 
year. Fruiting them will cause them to 
make a more moderate growth. Wash tlie 
house well with hot water and soft soap. 
Dress the canes with Gishurst. Compound 
according to the directions given with it. 
Remove tlie surface soil down to the roots 
and replace with finely chopped turfy 
loam, with which has been mixed a G-inch 
potful of Vine manure to each barrowload 
of soil. Test the border, and if the soil 
is found to bo dry, give a good watering, 
which will suffice until the season arrives 
for starting the Vines. Apply a good 
mulch, and allow the Vines as long a 
period of rest as possible, that they may 
break into growth naturally, as young 
Vines will not succeed if farced. On no 
account should fire-heat be applied unless 
the buds are swelling. The past season 
was one of the best- on record for 

Hardy fruits. Apples and Pears were 
never more plentiful, and tlie fruit was of 
first-rate quality, and is keeping well. 
Plums were also a heavy crop. Peaches 
ami Nectarines were slightly below the 
average, and somewhat lacking in flavour. 
All bush fruits were above the average, 
Goose Ik* cries being particularly plentiful 
and of good quality. Raspberries were a 
very heavy crop. Strawberries were ex¬ 
cellent, both in size and flavour, but, 
owing to the hot, dry weather, their 
season waa slimier than usual. 

Early vinery. —This should now he 
started. A temperature of 45 degs, to 50 
dogs, should lie maintained till tne Vines 
show tsigns of breaking,‘when it sliould Ik* 
raised 5 degs. As growth proceeds, the 
temperature should Ik* gradually increased. 
All outside Vino borders should be given 
a mulch of rough stable manure 4 inches 
to 0 iuches thick, to protect the roots 
from severe frost. Where Vines have 
been showing a tendency towards weak¬ 
ness of growth, a rich mulch should l>e ap¬ 
plied to outside 1 waders, which will benefit 
the Vines through the carrying down of 
tlie amnfonia and nitrogenous food mate¬ 
rials by the rains. 

Vegetables generally were plentiful and 
of excellent quality, Asparagus, Peas, 
Beans, Cauliflowers, and other Brassicas 
gave excellent results, and Carrots. Beet¬ 
root, Onions, and Turnips have seldom 
been better. Cauliflowers wintered in 
cold frames and planted out the first week 
iff April gave excellent results, and good 
heads were cut on June 4th. I gathered 
the first disli of Peas on June 14th from 
plants raised i.n pots and planted out on a 
warm border on March 28th. From that 
date until the second week in September 
first-class supplies were gathered almost 
daily. The latest batch was cut down by 
frost at the end of September. Runner 
Beans were also destroyed by frost much 
earlier than usual. Early varieties of 
Potatoes gave good return®. Maincrop 
and late varieties were rather a light crop, 
but of excellent quality. Winter vege¬ 
tables at the time of win ting a.re excellent, 
and unless very Revere weather prevails 
there will Ik* an abundance of all kinds. 
The rainfall for the year to December 10th 
inclusive was 26’39 inches, which fell on 
15V days. F . W. G. 
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BEES. 

Precautionary Measures. 

Warmth a ml dryness are both of supreme 
importance, and equally so In our apiaries 
in winter-time. The former should never 
be too readily taken for granted, simply 
through the inside of a hive being out of 
sight. If, as is generally the case, there 
are spaces at the sides of the dummy or 
division board (or boards) away from the 
bees, it is the safest plan to fill them up 
with dry iia.v, crumpled ixipor, cotton- 
waste, sawdust loosely put in bags, or any 
such lacking, and thus protect the bees 
against a sudden, unexpected onset by 
Jack Frost, who does not always, give 
notice of his coming. Coverings above the 
ticking are not always quite sufficient. 
Bees quickly die in cold, and those out¬ 
side the mass congregated on the combs, 
l>eing more exposed to the cold than the 
rest, may easily jierish through lack of 
warmth. The bees within the cluster 
huddle all the closer in a cold snap, leav¬ 
ing those at the ouhside of it to become 
benumbed. The space between the outer 
walls of.the hive and the dummy is a pro¬ 
tection against, chi 11 , I know, but in every 
instance of frost it may not be sufficient. 
►Some simple precaution, such as is sug¬ 
gested here, is, therefore, advisable. 

I have given advice in / this column 
lately in respect of dryness. The putty¬ 
ing and painting of roofs and sides of 
hives are obvious means of contributing 
to dryness, blit other sources of damp and 
wet are apt to be overlooked. For in¬ 
stance, the “ stance” (using a golf term) 
of a hive can quite easily and unintention¬ 
ally be very faulty. If a hive be without 
legs, and placed with its floor-board run-- 
ners direct upon the ground, a fecund 
source of damp is thereby provided. Tip 
up a couple or three barrowloads of ashes, 
lqvel out, and set a layer of bricks down 
for the runners to lie upon, and there you 
have a satisfactory and tidy " damp 
course ” for your hive. Home-made hives 
very often have no legs, which. Indeed, are 
not necessary if something like bricks lie 
used to raise them well up from the 
ground. 

Hives with legs, however, especially 
when the beekeei>er lives in a low-lying 
district, ought 1 o be set up ou something 
to keep damp down—like tiles, slates, or 
bricks. Not only is the life of the beevs 
t hereby additionally protected, but the life 
of the legs of the hive is greatly pro¬ 
longed. 

It should further be noted in the matter 
of protection from cold that if the warmth 
be not. maintained the honey soon crystal¬ 
lises. This means that more honey is 
wanted as food for the bees than if it re¬ 
mained in a liquid state. Liquid honey 
” goes further ” than candied honey. 

Another point that is liable to be over¬ 
looked is that of keeping the floor-board 
and entrance clear of dead bet's, of which 
there are always some. There is also 
other refuse upon the floor-board at this 
time of year which ought to be removed. 

A withdrawal of such substances is simply 
effected by means of a piece of thick wire, 
land, to a right angle at about 1 inch or 1 J 
inch from The end. Gently insert this at 
the entrance, let the wire lie flat on the 
floor-board, and draw out all that it 
catches. To a beekeeper the mention of 
these items of winter management may 
a ['{tear suicrfluous. It is, however, most 


easy to tumble into the fault of putting 
them off if they be remembered. But, of 
course, the most obvious duties of manage¬ 
ment can be altogether forgotten. Pro¬ 
crastination and forgetfulness are as bad 
as neglect. They generally bring about 
the same result—viz., failure. 

In conclusion, let me recommend bee¬ 
keepers to keep an eye on the candy under 
the quilt. B. 'll. H. 

COMBSMjlDEIICE. 

FLAWS ABD FLO WEBB. 

Potting Gladiolus The Brido ( s . M.) — 

No time should be lost in potting the 
corms, five in a 4|-inch pot in a compost 
of two parts fibrous loam, one of leaf- 
mould, with sufficient sharp silver sand to 
keep the whole porous, adding 4 small 
quantity of dissolved bones if the loam is 
poor in quality—-say, half a pint of manure 
to one peek of the compost. Stand the 
pots on a shelf in a ckx >1 house or frame 
secure from frost. If the soil is moist hut 
little water will be required until growth j 
commences. 

Failure of Palm (d .).—On cutting the ! 
roots, we find that they arc all dead. The 
failure is evidently due to the plant hav¬ 
ing been allowed to get dry at some time, j 
A plant having so many roots, and evi¬ 
dently in a small pot, requires to be put 
into a pail and thoroughly soaked, as the 
ordinary way of watering is of no use. The 
soil may Look moist on the surface, while 
•that in which the roots are is quite drv. 
Another frequent cause of failure is allow- 
lng the water to remain in the saucers in 
which the plants arc stood. 

Scale on Ferns (./. IF.).—Your Ferns 
have been so badly attacked by brow 11 - 
ficale that the best thing you can do is to I 
cut off all the fronds and at once burn 
them. Encourage the plants to start 
afresh, and watch closely for any scale on 
the new fronds. If any appear, lay the 
plant on its side on a table, then well* wash 
each frond and stern with soapy water, 
using a soft brush, taking care that the 
•scale is removed. Afterwards syringe well 
with clear water. This pest can only he 
kept in check by constant cleansing in the 
way advised. 

Mealy-bug on greenhouse plants (S.).~ 
Meajy-bug is most difficult to move if once 
it gets a hold, and it is necessary to tho¬ 
roughly cleanse not only all the plants, 
but also the walls, woodwork, and stages. 
The waxy, cotton-like secretion with which 
the insects are covered renders syringing 
or dipping almost useless; fumigation also 
is of no use. The l>cst thing you can do 
is to carefully examine every plant, and 
remove every trace of the insect with a 
small, stiffish brush dipped in soft soap 
and water, and then in a lout a week look 
over the plants again. All the woodwork 
and glass should 1 m* scrubbed with soft 
soap and water, into which a little paraffin 
has been put—say, a wineglassful to a 
gallon. f l lie walls should Ik* lime washed, 
so as to destroy any mealv-bug or eggs 
which may Ik* in tho crooks. To the case 
of any plants very badly attacked, the 
liest way is at once to put them on the 
fire heap. , 

, TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophw rham- 
noides (O’. B.). —The berries sent are those 
of this native shrub, which is, unfortu¬ 
nately, seldom used to advantage. It 
makes, however, a beautiful winter pic¬ 
ture. The growth is loose, and the leaves 
have quite a silvery tint. It prefers a 
deep, moist soil, and is useful to plant by 
the sea, but the sides of lakes and streams 
in inland gardens should be judiciously 
planted with it. 


FRUIT. 

The Loganberry (#.).—The old fruiting 
wood should be cut out each year to allow 
room for the. new growths!, which in the 
winter should be shortened hack to the 
length of the stakes. These stakes should 
not be less than 8 feet high, a.nd fixed on 
each side and in the centre of the plant, 
or the plants may !>e set out against a 
warm fence or against a trellis stretched 
along the tow in place of stakes. The best 
way to grow the Loganberry is on wires, 
in a similar way to that usually employed 
for growing Raspberries, only more 
height must be allowed—«ay. not less than 
6 feet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Decaying leaves ( A .).— To lias ten the 
| rotting of tree leaves it its best to 
put them into a heap and let them la¬ 
conic thoroughly moist, then frequently 
turn them during the winter. But if 
needed only for ordinary manure, then it 
is 1 >etter still to mix with them all sorts 
of garden refuse, having the whole turned 
two or three times, some soot lading strewn 
over the heap when'tho turning is pro¬ 
ceeding, to kill slugs and worms. We 
have .seen such a heap in capital condition 
for use in about four months from the col¬ 
lecting of the leaves. Whe-n decayed 
leaves are needed to make leaf-mould for 
potting, then they should lx* kept alone, 
and need, with an occasional turning, 
fully a year to enable the material to tho¬ 
roughly decay. 

8X0BT REPLIES. 

II . Bunbury. —Unless you find that there 
are insect pests on the trees, there is no 

need to spray them.- ftev. IF. E. 

Wooflrif .—The l>est remedy would be tin- 
caustic alkali solution. The recipe for mak¬ 
ing this and the mod© of using have fre¬ 
quently been given in our pages. We 
should like to see a shoot with the insects 
on it. Are you quite sure that the pest 

is not American blight P-IF. //. Ki flick. 

—Judging from the fruits you send, we 
I should say that they have been frosted. 

1 Mo should like to set* a specimen later 
on, as it may lie they have been attacked 
by the brown-rot fungus. 

BAKES OF FLABTB ABE FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— II. II. Green.— The 

I Strawberry Tree (Arbutus Uncdo).- 

j Terry Lee. —1, Cheirantlurs semperflorens ; 

| 2 , Hedxine Solieroli. 

| Names of fruit_ J. It. E.~ Pears: 1, 

1 BeurrS Clairgeau; 2, Beurr 6 Bose; 3 , 

! BenrrS Diel; 4, Oatillac.- II. It .— 

! Apples: 1 , Holland bury; 2, Gloria Muudi; 

•3, Mere d© Menage; 4, Ri baton.-- 

j P. IF. ,/.—Apples: 1, Scarlet Nonpareil; 

J 2 , Northern Greening; 3, Sturmer Pippin ; 

4, French Crab.- C. II. Bp. Perceval .— 

Apple Rymer.-- If. If. Green .—Pear 

with long stalk, Bergamot to d’Esperon ; 
the other is, maybe, Bourn* d’Anjou. 

: When sending fruit for name, please read 
our rules. It is very difficult to name 
, fruit when only oik* specimen of each is 
1 sent. 

I " “ 

j CATALO GUES R ECEIVED. 

Srrrov and Sons, Reading. — Amateurs ' 

I Guide in Horticulture and General Gar- 
| den Heed Lint for 1U20. 

Chrysanthemums, Phlox, Michaelmas 
Daisies, etc., are catalogued by H. J. 
Jones, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, 
London, S. E. A copy will be sent to any 
reader on application. 

Messrs. J. W. Cole and Son, Midland 
Road, Peterborough, have issued their 
catalogue of Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, etc., a copy of which can be ob¬ 
tains] by writing. 
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QAVE COAL, SAVE LABOUR, SAVE 

^ MONEY.—Now is the time to plant a Kelway Colour 
Border, and you will be able to enjoy its exquisite beauty 
for many years without any additional expense or labour. 
Kelway's famous Prooniee, Delphiniums, Phloxes, and other 
Choice Hardy Perennials are included in their Colour 
Schemes, which provide blooms from early Spring to late 
Autumn. Send the measurements of your borders to the 
Retail Plant Department, KELWAY 4 SON, Langport, 
Somerset. _ 

MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kehra^s 

PiBOniea, Kelway s celebrated newest varieties, all ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, double flowered and single flowered. 
Strong plants now ready at reasonable prices. Kindly write 
at once for Price List.—KELWAY 4 SON, Retail Plant 
D epar tment. Langport, So mers et.__ 

THE COMING OF PEACE has not changed 

A shortage into plenty. Food production is still of vital 
importance to the Nation. For the finest and most pro¬ 
ductive strains of vegetables see Webbs' Catalogue for 1919 
(Seeds, Potatoes, Fertilisers), now ready, post free. Mention 
Gakdknino Illustrated. Special List of Seeds for 
Allotment Holders, post free to Secretaries of Allotment 
Societies.-WEBB 4 SONS, Ltd., The Kings Seedsmen, 
Stourbridge. _ 

T AXTON’S FRUIT TREES, Small Fruits 

-LI and Strawberries. Our new Catalogue of the above, 
containing the most prolific varieties, in all shapes, post free. 
Cultural Hints for 2d.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Fruit Tree 


Specialis t s, Bedford. 

TTING’S ACRE Special Offer of SEEDS for 

XX Food Production. The advisability of ordering early 
cannot be too strongly advocated. Advance List post free. 
KING 8 ACR E NURSERIES. Ltd., Hereford. _ 

CJCOTCH SEED POTATOES, Vegetable 

^ Seeds, Shallots, Onion Sets, Potato Onions. Secre¬ 
taries of Allotment Associations are invited to write for 
our special prices. "Scotch Seeds and Potatoes produce 
Maximum Crops TILLIE, WHYTE 4 CO., 8eed Growers, 
12, Mel bourne-place, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

■DOCKERY PLANTS, HARDY BULBS, 

X*b inc. Daffodils and Lilies, Himalayan and other Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, rare Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Heeds. 
Catalogue on application.—Q. REUTHK, Keston, Kent. 

TV/TORRIS’S LIVE SEEDS.—Every pocket 

X»X sealed with dated guarantee seal. Therefore, why 
buy unguaranted ? Lists free. Agents wanted.—MORRIS'S, 
Bnstol-strect, Birmingham. _ 

OCOTCH SEED POTATOES. — Majestic, 

^ Ed/.ell Blue, 4s. 6d. ; Kerr's Pink, Rector, 4s. stone, 
carr extra.—MORRIS'S, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 

CJCOTCH SEED POTATOES.—Great Scot, 

W King George, British Queen, Arran Chief, King Edward, 
Factor, all 15s. cwt. Catalogues. — MORRIS'S SEED 
STORES, Birmingham. _ 

DWARF PEAS.—For the varieties that are 

U really.worth while, get my Catalogue.— MORRIS'S, 
225, Bristol-street, Birmingham. _ 

"DOCK GARDENS A Herbaceous Borders 

Xw planned, constructed, and planted. Terms on request. 

G. R. PHIPPS, F.R.H.8 , Alpine Nursery, Bamham.Bognor. 

“ "DOCK GARDEN PLANTS : Where and in 

Xu What Soils to Plant Them." An absolute Guide, de¬ 
tailing their characteristics and requirements. Is., post free. 
-G. R. PHIPPS, F.R.H.S , Alpine Nurs., Barn ham, Bognor, 

WAKELEY’S Patented HOP MANURE. 

^" — The only reliable and complete Substitute for 

Stable Manure. Use double handful to square yard. 
Prices, including bags, In accordance with the new Govern¬ 
ment order: 28 lbs., Is. 9d., 1 cwt., 5s. 6d.; 2 cwt., 9s.; 
1 ton, 85a. Free on rail London. Carria^ forward for 
cash with order. Recommended by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Write for free Booklet. Beware of imitations.— 
WAKKLEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 71, Bankside,London,8.E.l. 

TUTcDOUG ALL’S WINTER WASH FOR 

XVX FRUIT TREE8.—To clean Fruit Trees from Moss, 
Lichen; to destroy Fungoid Spores, Scab, Hibernating 
Insects; and to check the growth and spread of Canker. 
For use only while trees are dormant. 1 gallon drums, to 
make 80 gallons Wash, 10s. each ; 1 quart tins, 3s. 8d.; 1 pint 
tins, 2s. From Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers. 
—MoDOUGALL BROS., Ltd., Port-street, Manchester. 


Nephrolepis exaltata 10 I Week's work, the ... 8 

DARK’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

D Winter and Spring-flowering Bulbs, including Roman 
&nd Italian Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, etc., for pots and 
outdoors. All selected bulbs in fine condit ion. List on appli- 
ertion.—BARK 4 SONS, King-st., Cotent Garden, W C. 2, 

TjOBBlE A CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 

D burgh, will send a copy of their 1919 Catalogue and 
to Gardening, tree, if t Ins paper is men tioned. _ 

fpDZELL BLUE SEED POTATOES, the 

D heaviest cropping first early, disease-resisting Potato. 
14 lb., 4s. 6d. (Scotch grown). Immediate delivery. All 
tbs leading maincrop nnd B*cond earliei at most reasonable 
pr- — ELLISON, West Bro mwich. _ 

PEDIGREE SEEDS, — GOVERNMENT. 

X Germination guaranteed; reasonable prices. Parsnip, 
VL oz ; Peas, Is. 6d. pint; Shallots, Is. lb. Catalogue free. 
-ELLISON, West Bromwich. AGENTS WANTED. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Up to-date Cata- 

V loguo of finest Japanese, singles, and early (lowering, 
It popular prices, post free. K. COLNKTT, 61, Wyndham- 
jrcscent, Card i If, _ 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS, 7ls. (id. ; extra 

D strong, 5s. (id. 100. Raspberries, superlative, 2s. fid. 
Black Currants Boskoop, fis. fid. doz., carriage extra. — 
BA KK K, Western! Nurseries, S outhampton. _ 

[RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardeus, 

* Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, J^spaTiers. Rc?e S(ak es. ■ 
tod Ornamental Garden Iron am Wire V/< rk rfjMrf 
kw-ription. Send for Illustrated CNtaldfcue. - Gkmie% 
tailing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate CJua.— 
I0ULTON 4 PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, NorwicB. 


[ "POOD PRODUCTION from the GARDEN* 

X —Consult Sutton's Catalogue of Food Production 
Seeds for 1919. Now ready. Send at once to—SUTTON 
4 SONS, Too King's Seedsmen, Reading. _ 

PATH’S SELECT SEEDS.—New Illustrated 

Catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower 8eeds is 
now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 
Special terms to Allotment Societies.-(Dept. B), It. H. 
BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

VA/ATERER’S Rhododendrons, Alpines, 

" * Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, choice Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds. Lists free.-JOHN WATERER, 
SONS, 4 CRISP, LIMITED, Bagshot, Surrey, and Twy- 
ford, Berks. _ 

PRETTY PEACE PERGOLAS.—Climbing 

X Roses, strong, healthy, well-rooted treeB, leading sorts, 
suitable for the purpose, 10s. doz., carriage paid. Descrip¬ 
tive Priced Catalogue of Roses. Hardy Plants, and Fruit 
Trees free.—FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 
Bears ted. Maidstone. _ 

OEfl nnn HARDY Herbaceous PLANTS. 

60 kinds, beautifully grown, from 2s. doz., 
carriage paid, including choice double Hollyhocks. 10,000 
Fruit Trees and Shrubs. Descriptive Catalogue.—F. H. 
JONE8, Churchfleld Estate, Oradley, Malvern. _ 

PINE8T SEED POTATOES. — Duke of 

X York and Early Victor, carefully selected, 4s. 6d. stone, 
carriage and packing free, c.w.o.—ELSOM, 8palding, Linos. 

TOMATO FOR^EARLY SOWING. — Fill- 

X basket produces heavy trusses of the nice medium 
fruit so much desired. Rainer's stock; pkts., Is. and 2s. Gd. 
post free, C.W.O.-EL8QM, Spalditig, Lines. _ 

A LLOTMENT SECRETARIES anxious for 

XX quotations for the highest grade guaranteed seeds in 
hulk or packets should write direct to the actual grower.— 
GEORGE ELSOM, Seed Grower, Sliding, Lines. _ 

fjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

'X Dahlias, Pelargoniums, etc.—Our new Catalogue for 
191819 is now ready. Post free on application. — J. W. 
COLE 4 J>ON. The Nurseries, Peterbo rough ._ 

WELLS’ CATALOGUE OF CHRYSAN- 

"" THEMUMS now ready, post free on application.—' 
W. WELLS 4 CO., Mersthani, Surrey. 

PEAD MY CULTURAL GUIDE to Car- 

X« nation growing outdoors and under glass, 7d., post 
free.—O. H. TAUDEVIN, Willaston-by Chester. _ 

W WELLS, JUNR., Hardy Plant Nur- 

* * • series, Merstham, Surrey, will send his Herbaceous 
and Alpine Catalogue free on application. _ 

PRIMROSE PLANTS, double mauve, 2s. 2d. 

X doz.; double white, la 6d. doz.. post free. Perennials. 
List free —KAT E, Ha rley Park, Callan, Irel and.__ 

CAULIFLOWER.—Special Snowball, first 

early, fine heads, per pkt., 6d. and Is. Onion Ailsa 
Craig, selected English grown, per pkt., 6d. and Is.; peroz., 
3s. fid. English-grown Shallots, hand picked, 7 lbs., 7s. fid. 
Seed Catalogue post free.—D. T. BROWN 4 CO., Seed 
Growers, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire. 


“ p OCK < 

XL What 


M cDOUGALL’S “FUMERS" and 

Insecticide " Sheets" for Greenhouse Fumigation. 
Safe, effectual, economical Hold by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen.—MoDOUGALL BROS., Ltd.. Manchester. 


W M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. 15. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. _ 

fJHEMICAL MANURES.—Price Lists and 

X/ information as to use supplied by—W. 8H1RLAW, 
169, High-stre e t, Tonbridge. _ 

pOUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL^ 

L# No emptying of cesspools. A perfect fertilizer obtained. 
No solids. No open filters. Perfectly automatic. Everything 
underground. State particulars.—WM. BEATTIE, 8, Lower 
Grosvenor-placo, Westminster. 

p.ISHURST COMPOUND has over half-a- 

century's reputation for effectiveness in preventing and 
destroying Red Spider, Scale, Mealy Bug. Thrip, American 
Blight, Green and Brown Fly, etc. Sold in Boxes, about 
1 lb., 3 lb., and 12 lbs., by dealers in Garden Sundries. 
Wholesale—PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED. Battersea. London, 8.W. II. _ 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING A GLAZING. 

XT —We can now tupply ■' Vitrolitk," the best Paint, 
22s. per gall. " Puahtiw^." the imp-9 rirha'uie Putty, 3Ge. 
per cwt. Pre-war quaJltj.—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove 
Works. Battersea. 











Associated Supplies, Ltd. Timbe jJ“ D pplies ’ 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 

Terms and all particulars on application to:— 

CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone : Bank 3944. 


STORES, LIVERPOOL:— 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 

Telegram* : Dexterous, Liverpool. 
Telephone: 217 Bootle. 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH:- 

Stone House, 

St. Julians Friars. 

Telegrams: Dexterous, Shrewsbury. 
Telephone : 214 Shrewsbury, 


LIMITED. 

(Wholesale only.) 

— 

OFFICES i 

7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, London. 

Telephone: Victoria 688S. 

Telegrams: Tisuli. Vic. London. 

STORES: 

Silwood St., Rotherhithe, S.E. 16, 
London. 

Parcels of Wood of ever; description in 

LOG, PLANK, BOARDS, 
SCANTLINGS, 81c. 


F.or Fuel Economy 
and an unvarying 
temperature have fJP&Rli 
a genuine [£'?*■ ' 

“HORSE-- 
SHOE” s 

BOILER. i| 

List R3 of 

Grf.knhousk U 

Heating Apparatus , 

Post Free. 


65, 8outhwark St. 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


PULLETS.—B 

VARNEY, Stratfor 


y.rr 


Protect your plant* with aanlh e Cloches from frost, 
cold winds, birds, cats, eta 

Complete Cloches, 10" wide, 10/6; 12", 15/-: 14", 21 
do/~ Quantities lesa. Packing ease, 1-extra. 

enquiries for Horticultural Glass. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SANKEY'S»S>P0TS 

BEST and Cheapest. I 

5talc quantity of r.ch *i«c required and have ' ,irri.(f paid " 
quotation C* carriage " frequently arnuunl. hall value «! 

or write tor Prkc l.M, lrr«. 

SPECIAL ol all description*. Itulh »*..»!. a- d fern 

Man* from til. aach. 

RICHARD SAN KEY A SON . LT9. 
Bulwell PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass cut to any sire. Write for prices. Mention paprr. 

All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully exauiuieu as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merattants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLKGATE, E.C. 

35 Years' Advertiser in Gardening Illpbtratzp. 

pEATHEK HYACINTHS, 2s. 6 d. dozen. 

-L Scarlet Gladioli, 5s. 9d. hundred, post free. — Miss 
BR ISCOE, Curnstown, Killucau, Westmeath _ 

(TOLLIES, 4 to 6 feet, all well grown. £5 

fen t C1, “ p 1 ““" 1WAY - DeBhsul : 
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grow more food 


Samuel Dobie & Son, 192, c K hS e f. treet ’ 

Established in Manchester 38 years ago. 


Reliability 


la one of the most important thine* 
In life,—a quality characteristic of 
success. It is the hall-mark, as It 
were, of excellence. It Is a test, 
moreover, which can be applied to 
articles of use, a standard by which 
to measure the worth of any given 
thing. Is It to be depended upon, 
will It achieve Its object, —Is it. In 
fact, reliable? A little medicine at 
times is both necessary and desir¬ 
able for the average man and 
woman who would keep In good 
health and the reliability of 
Beecliam’s Pills as a safe, gentle, 
and efficient corrective, tonic- 
aperient and pick-me-up is evid¬ 
enced by the universal esteem in 
which this remedy is held. Disturb¬ 
ances of the Important digestive 
organs are the cause of very much 
general ill-health, but it Is now a 
matter of common knowledge 
that biliousness, headache, loss of 
appetite, constipation, lowness of 
spirits and ailments of a like 
nature that sap the springs of 
energy and enjoyment, soon disap¬ 
pear after a short course of that 
truly wonderful medicine. 


Beecham’s 

Pills. 


Sold everywhere 

in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s~0d. 


It is more necessary this coming season than ever, that every square yard of 
land should be cropped and made to produce the utmost amount of food. 

Even though peace be declared, the shortage will still continue, and, it is 
thought by many people, for several years. To make matters worse, there is 
still a shortage of good seed, due to reduced acreage and bad weather. Last 
year our stock of some things ran out long before the end of the season, but 
this time we are prepared for a large increase. The labour question, how¬ 
ever, is still with us as 

rl”' TW.'we have the seed 

bound to be delay. Reader of G. /. who have not had 

when sowing - time a catalogue should write at once for a 

approaches, and for copy. Owing to Government Re- 

lhis reason, we ask strictions, the number that we are 

every buyer.no matter ? llowed lo is li " , j ,ed ' lhcre - 

, . , ,. lore a reprint is impossible, 

where he places his r 

order, to give it early, • ■ 1 

but don’t forget that now in stocK 

your seedsman is a 

human being and wants a certain amount of sleep every 24 hours. Don t 
be over-anxious if your seeds don’t come by return. Most seedsmen, like 
ourselves, execute their orders in rotation as received ; first come, first 
served I Unnecessary correspondence should be avoided, as it takes time 
to answer,, and that means time lost in the execution of orders. 

If you send your order to us, you will be certain of its being sent, as 
near as possible, in the same rotation as it was received. You will get the 
best seeds that it is possible to produce, and you may possibly pay less than 
elsewhere as our business is worked on economical lines. Try us I 
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Shilling Parcels Bulbs 10/- c pS'* 


*4 Nor*flcl<ll, Grand horn*, 
grown bulb* of flnt-rato quality : 
fiuly In jiots, a superb lw«i<lt*r, 
pure white an.l gold. 18 for 1,'- 

KhitIm OrnatUH. 

purest alabastrine white |«tal«, 
surrounding a vivid scarlet cup. 
25 for !/■ 

•fllarrl ( Ausplruis, Orange 

scarlet cup. golden petal*; light, 
grace)til. Ircc flowering; unexcelled 
both indoors and out; splendid 
heckler, a huge success In poU, Ac. 
20 fur 1/a 


t'fnpldo, fine rosv-plnk, rwnd 
form and size, a splendid bedding 
tulip, regular in habit and firm in 
FtaJk and petal 10 for 1/a 
1’iarmlnea, a bright and rich 
deep colour, a first-raw companion 
for the foregoing. 0 for I/a 
•♦IngleNeombe Yellow. Of 
largo sire, almost spherical when 


DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI. 

fCjnin«lla. Handsome white nnd *fColden Spur, a glorious *tf>onble Yellow. Tills marr 
gold flowers; follows Horsfleldl; a shade of deep orange-gold, trumpet nifhent old daffodil is at its beet- 
very useful flower to continue dis- " D<1 P*’ 1 * 1 * rich tint, BoliU and huge double rose-shaped flowers are 


ll'hfasunts' Fye. Crimson- Very targe and very early 
edged orange cup. pure white white scarlet-cupped flowers, 
petals; commences to flower when 16 for |/a 

oniatus is over. 30 for |/a •♦liraasl Primo, very 


Ann in substance; lirst-class. 

15 fur 1/a 

♦•Clnnt Porin' Yarclnnun. 

very tatge and very early pure 
white scarlet-cupped flowers. 

16 for !/• 

•♦liraasl Primo. very early, 
primrose and gold. 18 for |/a 


Polya it Mi us NnrrlHMun. soil, 
fibre or water, flowers early, frag¬ 
rant. 18 for !/• 


primrose and gold. 18 for | /- ♦ l>oul»le \\hlle IVmv'oas. 

'illrnntl Monnrane bunches #f *■»**• Lnnirfry, lemon yellow the gardenia - flowered p^.tlctw 

ea 3 fs-s. 2 *i-k - - 


centre*. 12 for |> 16 for 1/. 15 for p.j 

DARWIN AND MAY FLOWERING TULIPS. 


fdlly grown, and of a deep canary •♦Lauren tla. deep rosy pink, 4 off age Till I ns (m |v„ d i. 
yellow colour po«e»ed by no flh«r shaded carmine rich blue centre. a showy ,nlxtum o?«to!2 for bJd- 
tunp. u ror !/• 16 for 1/. ding. 16 for !/• 

•♦While QnefniUGsndeurl. <mlxed>, •tflam Butt, a delicate and 

The nearest approach to a white a 11116 blend of colour. 16 for 1/. gloriously pure shade of salmon 
Darwin, almost pure white Indoors. tPHm.iita. ... plak: * huge success Indoors and 

outdoors it Is shaded blush. v5k £** * oufc 5 forc6 * : » »uperb bedder; 

. W -“‘“? e T KT truly 

MISCELLANEOUS BULBS. 

♦ Winter Aconite. the golden tWhlte Engllsli Iris. hand. Ht. itriwi,! Anem«n.. . _ 

or hntterflv vellow vein which >nr. some large white flowers. . 


•Fragrant Freeslns, soil or 

fibre; room or greenhouse. 


•♦Violet Srenfeil Irls fret!- 
culjtai, velvety violet, with orange 
throat, most deliciously violet sceu- 
ted; does well in pois of soil or 
fibre In room or greenhouse. 


or butterfly yellow gem which car¬ 
pets the ground In March: recom¬ 
mended to be used In place of 
crocuses. 8U for !/• 

•♦Bluebells, mixed shade* of 
blue, Ac.; charming In pot or bor¬ 
der. 25 for 1/. 


some large white flowers. 

12 for 1/. 


■train, huge flowers, all shades. 
18 for 1/. 


♦ Mixed English iris, quite Scarlet Flame Flower, 

hardy outdoors. 12 for L. gorgeous climbing hardy Perennial 

Nasturtiums. 8 for !/• 

Imperial, grand t’SpanlHh Iris, extra fin* 
border flowers stately and showy, home-grown bulbs; all samg 


♦ Double Orange Phoenix.’ 

primrose ami gold petals, with 
orange centre ; sometimes called 
Ivggg and Paeon"; absolutely 
tip-top. 12 for 7 

*?°“**l£ Hnlphtrr Phoenix. 

or Codlins and Cream,” lovely 
«nary or sulphur-yellow, like a 
Al&rechai Nisi rose. 12 for |/. 

•♦Sir Malkin, a most hand¬ 
some and effective flower; deep 
orange, fruit'd trumpet; rich yellow 
petals; first-class indoors and out 
12 or 16 for |/. 


tMacrospIln, splendid glowing 
crimson, shaded scarlet, with In¬ 
tense blue-black centra, and a 
pleasant spicy fragrance. 

18 for I/. 


PIxlMA or Corn llllei, best 

mixed colours. 24 for l> 

tColden Allium (Molylateam) 
beads of bright yellow flowed lor 
borders, beds, and edging. 

30 for I/. 

Pgplrroa or Goal’s Beard, 

Mautiful leathery spikes of delicate 
and rich colouring ; do well in pots 
or border. 3 for g/. 


GIANT RED SHALLOTS. 

These Shallots produce clusters of as many as 15 
to 20 bulbs. Bulbs often weigh over |lb. each. 
The flavour Is mild and the crop is sure; no 
trouble with insects or fly. They do remarkably 
well on new land where onions fail. 

Extra Helected, I 6 lb. ; 711*.. 10 3 ; Mil*.. 20/. 
Ordinary Bulb, 1/3 lb. ; 71bs.. 0/- ; Hlbs., 13/. 




175 b Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Mushroom Spawn.-Boes' best Mlltrack 
Virgin Spawn. Now is the time to plant for best 
early 8U PP ,iM - Complete directiop* 
•ent with Spawn on request. 

6 d. per brick. 3/6 doz. 

(Carriage on 3, Id.; is. Pd.) 



L Sr °SaBRIDGt 


THE 

SILW00D STORAGE 
COMPANY, Ltd. 

STORES 1 

SILW00D ST., R0THERHITHE, S.E. 

Transport by Steam 

Motor Wagons. 
Extensive Storage 

Accommodation. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 




Great January 
SALE 

Of* Table Damask, 

Bed Linen, Towels, 
Shirts and Collars, 
and Handkerchiefs, 

Write for Bargain Lint Sent post free upon rt guest 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46R, Donegal! Place, BELFAST. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER, 


For Terms and all particulars apply to 
Offices: 

7, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 

Telephone : Victoria 6882. 

Telegrams: Silstoco. Vic. London. 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’& ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


SEEDSMEN, 

^ MANVFAcrr __ _ ^ oii _ 

ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette, 

188—189, Btrand, London, W.O., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The "Gazette'' circulates is three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 


Horticultc 


258, Vauxitall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


GARDEN BARROW 


31", Carrlaao Paid . 

Of Ironmongers or 

S. M. WILMOT & CO., Ltd., I 


■ Thos. W. ROBINSON, LTD. 

___ 8TOUR BRIDQE. 

TOWN GARDENING.—New .ad eroativ 


“O’ESPELHO," Jornal lllustrado. 

The omly British paper printed In the Portuguese language 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal aud her 
Colonies. 

"O'Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sab-tropical 
planters In Brazil. Published fortnightly, the pa >er already 
baa a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

‘•O’ESPELHO," 

9, V ict or ia Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

CJPORTSMEN, FARMERS, HORSEMAN 

** r Try our Mendid YorkBhiJbVCTiipcQrd T weed7lr*a*8 
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APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, 

CURRANTS, COOSEBERRIES, 

AND ALL KINDS OP FRUIT TREES. 


Bunyard’s 

Nurseries. 


CREASE-PROOF PAPER 


Send at once for my 
SPECIAL LIST 
and book your ordera at once or you will not b 
to get any. 

500,000 CABBACE PLANTS. 

Plant at once. — Offenham. Ellam’a Ea 
fiance, E. York, E. Rainham, Flower of Spring, 
All. Red Cabbage. Sample 100,1/6, oarriage pan 
7/8. Lettuce, Cob or Cabbage, 100, 1/-. Fine 
Onion plants, Ailsa, Tripoli, Rocca, 100 sample 
1/4, carriage paid; 10/-1,000, free. 


FOR FRUIT TREES. 


We can offer the following items 
described in issue of Dec. 21 

Andromeda floribunda, 

4s. each. 

Rose Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 

5s. each. 

Watsonia Ardernel, 

5s. dozen. 

Abutilon vltifollum, 

3s. 6d. each. 

The Banksfan Roses, 

2s. 6d. each. 

The Shrubby Cermander, 

28. 6d. each. 

Fremontia californica, 

5s. each. 

Coreopsis grandiflora, 

5s. dozen. 

Coreopsis verticillata, 

7s. Gd. dozen. 

Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta, 

3s. each. 


LIME SULPHUR WASH 


Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Wintor Washing Fruit Trees. 


G. F. LETTS, Fruit Grower, 

37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. _ 


ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE 


SEED POTATOES 


Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
Tho best known means of destroying Cater 
pillars on Trees and Bashes. 


Scotch and Yorkshire grown. 
All the leading varieties. 
No better stocks obtainable. 
Send for List. 


CAUSTIC ALKALI 


FUMERITE 


84 & 86, Walmgate, YORK, 

per* and Distributors of Special Immune varieties for 
the Food Production Department. 


The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


George Bunyard & Co. 


Write for Price List to the Manufacturers 


ROYAL NURSERIES, 
MAIDSTONE. 


TOHBRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS 


SAN ITAS’Powder 


ARTINDALE’S SEED POTATOES 


Immune Varieties for Infected Areas. 

Passed by Board of Agriculture. 

When ordering include amount to cover cost of carriage. 

Miles—20 50 100 200 

141b. .. .. 7d. 7d. 8d. lid. 

381b. 7d. • 8d. 1- .. 1/4 

Carriage paid on larger orders, gcotch seed 
MAINCROP-BISHOP, New 7 - stone 

EARLY-EDZELL BLUE. New .. . 5 - 

MAINCROP-KERR’S PINK .4 - 

„ ALLY.24 „ 

„ GOLDEN WONDER 24 .. 

„ MAJESTIC.6- .. 

„ RECTOR .4- 

FIRST EARLY WITCHHILL-. .10/- .. 

We have great confidence in recommending Majestic 
and Wltchblll as the two beat new varieties. They are 
really excellent sorts, wonderful croppers, and good eating. 

W. ARTINDALE & SON, 

Seed Potato Growers & Dealers, SHEFFIELD. 

“BEST OF ALL SEEDS." 

These seeds are considered by us, after 25 years' experi¬ 
ence, to be the best varieties to sow for Quality and Pro¬ 
ductiveness. Broad Beans, Is. pt. Runner and Dwarf 


INSURES YOUR CROPS 

Ag&inst SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
i MICE, CATS, and BIROS. 

(Leaflet and Sampl* ft*..) 

I fid. and la. Tins and 15s. per Cwt. (f.«.s. 
jTT 77 Ty London) of all Chemists, Stores, and 
i Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd, 

_{ LIMEHOU8E, LONDON, E. 14. 

Awarded Medal, lUyl HerH emlt arai 
y V i JDri U MK—. MIL 


Satisfaction is our watchword. 
ALL SEEDS are carefully 
packed, and are guaran-^^ 
teed to ho above the / 
standard of germina- / 
tion and purity, set 
out in the Test- / 
ing of Seeds 
Order, 1918.^ 

Immediate / 
dispatch, f £ 


\/ true 

’/ stocks 
r of Peas, 
Beans, Beet, 
^ / Broccoli, Brus- 
, / sets, Cabbage, 
f Caulifiower, Leek, 
f Lettuce, Onion, 
Parsnip, Parsley, 
h / Radish. Turnip, etc. 
/ Also Early Seed Potatoes. 
' Send for 1919 List, or 
quotations. P^wt free. 
(Established nearly 40 years.) 

V// FREDERICK E. AINCE 

fs / (lato J. Harding. F.R.H.S.), 
/ Seed Grower & Merchant, 

'west haddon, rugby 


OF 

SEEDS, SEED POTATOES, LIME, MANURES, 

Sent free on application to 

PERCY ARTINGSTALL, Ltd. 

(Dept. 6), 51, North John Street, Liverpool. 


FRUIT 


Apples, Pears. Plums. Currants, Giant 
Carolass Gooseberries, Rasps., Straw¬ 
berries. etc. Bulbs, Roses, Rock and 
Hardy Plants. Seeds & Seod Potatoes. 

LIST FREE. 

MBR08E LICHT0N, 17. KIRT0N, BOSTON 


W. DENNIS k SONS, 1, Duke-street.'Bt. Leonards-on-Sea. 


The latest day for receiving: Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY. 9 a.m _ 


honors, DUOhHuiiiH, uruirwb 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


SBBD X» O T A. TODS. 

Procure your Supplies of Earlies now. 

Send for full Lists. Pig and Poultry Potatoes, 4/6 cwt. bag, 
65/- per ton loose.-TOM E. KING, Seed Potato Grower, 
~ ” — Contractor to H.M. Govt. 


Have you noticed the 
tremendously increased popularity of 


Homersham, St. Ives, liunts. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS (all sections). 
CARNATIONS. VIOLAS. 

Best up-to-date Collections for Exhibition, Decoration, etc. 
Catalogue Free. 

H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, near Birmingham, 


YAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

StWAWSON ChEMICAI C» L’« 73 QUEEN VICTORIA S* LONDON 


Everybody is talking 
about it. 
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Illustrated 


Flowers. Fruit. Vegetables. 
Garden Design. Room Flowers. 
Garden Food. Bees. Birds. 


VOL. XLI.-NO. 2129. 

“ HARDENING ILLUSTRATED " it regit- 
tertd at the General Post Office as a Newspaper. 

The Offices are at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London , W.O.t. 
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BARR'S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

■D Winter and Snring-flowering Bulba, including 
Hyacinths. Daffodils, Tulips, etc., for pots and outdoors. 
All selected bulbs in line condition. List on application.— 
BARR & SONS, King-at., Covent Gard en. W.C. 2. 

BARR'S HARDY PLANT CATALOGUE, 

Ad for the best Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, Alpines, 
and Aquatics, sent free on application.—BARR AND 
SONS, KingJRreet, Covent Garden, Loftdo n. _ 

■ROBBIE & CO., ROYAL SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh, will send a copy of their 1920 Catalogue and 
Guide to (hardening, free, if this paper is mcntlonod. 

CJEED POTATOES.--Langworthy and Golden 

^ Wonder, Perthshire raised and grown for seed; the pre¬ 
mier sorts for quality; immune from disease Price from—D. 
Mi-QMISH. Seedsman ft Grower, High-sL,Crieff, Perthshire. 

PERPETUAL CARNATIONS — Single 
-L Chrysanthemums. Please send for our List.—PRICE 
k FTFE, Birch Grove, Bast Grinstead. _ 

BEV. C. BARNES, F.R.H.S., Scofton, 

■Lv Worksop, can offer plants (spring delivery) of choicest 
n ew Sweet Peas and Antirrhinums. List _ 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 

-L Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel 
Railing and Poultry Fencing.. Ask for separate Lists.— 
BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., Manufacture, Nor rich t 

ViO yie 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 , 1919 , 

MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT.—Kelway 

& SON, The Royal Horticulturists, Langport, Sotner- 
?£•*£? n ° w booking orders for their Choice Hardy Peren¬ 
nial Plants. Plane a COLOUR BORDER and you will 
be able to enjoy its exquisite beauty for many years with¬ 
out any additional expense or trouble. Send measurements 
of your border. Paeonies, Delphiniums, Phloxes, and 
other beautiful flowers included in their Colour Schemes, 
which provide blooms from early spring to late autumn. 
Write no w to th e Retai l Plant Department. 

WEBBS’ ILL U ST RATED CATALOGUE 

„ ....°* Vegetable, Flower and Lawn Seeds, Potatoes, 
Fertilisers, &<\, for 1920, will be ready about January 1st. 
free to renders of this .Tourrial. 

O GOLD MEDALS AND 4 SILVERljUl’S 

V awarded to the produce of Webbs’ Seeds in 1919, 
including Gold Medals: R.tf.8. Great Show, Chelsea: 
Nationaj lotato Hocietys Show, Birmingham; Royal 
Calcdoniau Society a Show. Edinburgh; and St. Dunslan a 
Show, Chelsea. _ 

TMEBli <fc SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seeds* 

T T men, Stourbridge . 

TAXTON’S FRUIT TREES.—Strawberries 

»nd small fruits. Now List for 1919, containing our 
new Plum, "Early Laxton. ’ A M., R.H.H., and other new 
Dints. 1 ost free. Cultural hints, with full details how to 
Bedford nd PrUn °' f ° r Iid ‘ 1K)Bta K°* ~ LAXTON BROS., 

fjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — 600 

W up-to-date vars., including 1919 novelties Dahlias, 400 
vars , all sections. Zonal Pelargoniums, 150 fiu.st and 
recent introductions. Viols*, 100 exhibition and bedding 
up to-date vars Catalogue Id. stamp.-H. WOOLMAN, 
Shirley, Birmingham. _ 

IT J. JONES’ GOLD MEDAL CHRY 8 - 

. * A m? HEMU . MS— Catalogues now ready, post free Id. 
stamp. This contaios list of all the best varieties and much 
useful information ; also list of best Phlox. Michaelmas 
Daisies, etc.— Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 

a OLD MEDAL PHLOX .—12 finest 

^varieties in cultivation, 10s. ; 12 extra fine. 7s fid 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES—12 very finest varieties, 10s. ; 

Tnv e wa fl S e ' 7, # Ht AI1 ,ree , for cafl b with order.—H. J. 
JONE S. Rye croft Nurseries. Lewis ham. S.E. 13. 

W ELLS CATALOGUE of Chrysanthemums 

.* JL now ready, post free on application.-W. WELL8 
ft CO., Mersthsm, Surrey. 

250 000 HARDY Herbaceous Plants^ 

a-iv/V/jV/y \J f rom 2 8 . dozen, carr. paid. Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Shrubs etc. Usual quality. Descriptive List 
freej—F. H. JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern ' 

(SCOTTISH SEED POTATOES, Class I~ 

O ., fro , m Finef<t Seed - producing Districts of 

Scotland. Order early. — J. ft J. RAE, Heck, Lock- 
erhie, Scotland. 

P OYAL SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRY 

dr ^ anL9 ’ „ per 100 '. carria « e Paid- — H. KNIGHT, 
Fruit Grower, College-road, Ash Vale. 


TWOPENCE 

BUTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE of 

Kp r u ge , tabl f„ an . d F,owt ' r Seeds, etc., for 19*20 is now 
published. All lovers of their garden should secure a 
copy Contains over 250 coloured and black and white 

1 sttStok"* i aS£*#. va ™? t,e . 8 of Flowt,raand Vegetables. 
SU1 TON ft SONS, T he K in gs **eo osmwn Reading. 

W’ATERER’S Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

f Sweet Peas, Sootch-grown Reed Potatoes Catalogue 
on application.—JOHN WaTEKER, SONS, ft CRISP, Lwl 
The Nurseries. Twyford, Berk s. 

"W WELLS, June., Hardy Plant Nurseries, 

Merstham. Surrey, will send his Herbaceous and 
Alpine Catalogue free on app lication. 


„ . F >nts, 6s. per 100, carriage paid. — H. KNIGHT, 
Fruit Grower, Colle g e-road, As h Vale. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER A SONS, LTD. 

V Lawrsnce-road, South Tottenham, N. 15. Conterrt- 
£>ries, Winter G»«len«, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. _ 

WAKELEY’S Patented HOP MANURE. 

c! T v., _ « he only reliable and complete Substitute for 
Htable Manure, Use double handful to square yard 
Prices, including bags; 1 bushel, 2s. 3d. ; 4 bushels, 6« ; 
5 4 bushels, 28s. 9d.; 10 4 bushels, 55s.; 20 4 bushels, 100s. 
Free on rail London. Carriage forward for cash with order! 
Recommended by the Royal Horticultural Society. Write 
for free Booklet. Beware of imitations. — WAKELEY 
BROS, ft CO., Ltd,. 71. Bankside, London, 8.E.I. 

QENU1NE GARDEN REQUISITES.— 

'-J Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf Mould, Coarse Sand, 
each 5s. per sack: BaRic Slag 6s. 6d. cwt. Established 40 
years,—W. HERBERT & CO., HopExchange, London. 8 E. 

TUT cDOUG ALL’S WINTER WASH for 

y-L Fruit Trees. — To clean Fruit Trees from Moss 
Lichen; to destroy Fungoid Spores, Scab, Hibernating 
Insects; and to check the growth and spread of Canker. 
For use only while trees are dormant. 1 gallon drums, to 
make 80 gallons wash. Ills, each ; 1 quart tins. 3s. 8d.; 1 pint 
tins, 2s. From Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers 
—McDOUQALL BRQ8., Ltd,, Port-street, Manchester. 

TUTcDOUGALL’S “FUMERS” and Insecti- 

J-"-*- cide "8beets" for GreenhouFe Fumigation. Safe, 
Effectual, Economical. 8old by all Seedsmen and Nursery¬ 
men.— McDOUGALL BROS. Ltd., Tort-st. Manchester. 


a*, • M cr ? tham - Surrey, will send his Herbaceous and 
Alpine Catalogue free on applicatio n. 

■DLACKMORE & LA NGDO N, 

"T. .TwerUon Hill Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Del- 
Catalogue Hee* 1014 *' ^ order tarnations, Cyclamens, etc. 

V ING’S^'aC^FRUItIFrEES have pro- 

7 . duce i l cf the fin « 8t and ,no «t remarkable 

Apples and 1 ears on record. Extra strong 6-years-old 
Fruiting TreeB. Vines, and Bush Fruits. Particulars 

i MtB.rar* to ~ KiNGa acrk 

RING’S ACRE ROSES. — Alphabetically 
frfte on ^'Plication.—KING S 
A CRE NURSERIES, LTD. . Hereford._ 

THING’S ACRE BORDER AND CLIMBI NG 

mSZtZT"*- ~ KING 8ACK « 

OKOMl’TON sfl-OCKS. la. lid.; White Sweet 

, Rocket. 28.; Giant Foxgloves, white and mixed, 1 h ; 
coloured Primroses. 2s. ; Polyanthus, giant white and giant 
yellow, 2s.; Button's Sweet Williams, Is.; Forget-me-not 
9J.; variegated Arabis, 2s. All per doz. Magnificent laree 
transplanted plants. Part postage, 6d extra. Rev. R 
PATTKN, F.R ll.S , Fethard Rectory, Co. Tipperary 

rjHOJCE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

X Our new catalogue including splendid novelties for 
1920, and best older varieties, also list of best Dahlias 
Pelargoniums, etc.. Is now ready. Post free.—J w’ 
COLE ft SON, The Nurser ies, Peterbo rough. 

CjCOTCH POTATOES produce enormous 

w crops in England.-Our Illustrated Potato List and 
Guide describes the be*t varieties and tells you how to 

TH YNE °ft e SQN ? Du ndee. W ~ 

■DOCKERY PLANTS. HARDY BULBS, 

Ino. Daffodils and Lilies, Himalayan and other Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, rare shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Beeds. 
Catalogue on application.—G, REUTHE, Keaton. Kent. 

“DOCK GARDEN PLANTS : Where 

In What 8oila to Plant Them,” A useful guide to 
garden lovers, with Catalogue, 48 pages, post free — 
G. R. PHIPPS, Alpine Nu rs ery, Bamba m, Bognor. 

■RULBS.—Lincolnshire-grown Bulbs. Double 

AJ white Narcissus, 2s. 6d. per 100. Carriage paid.—8 
HURLING, Benington. Nr Boston, Lincolnshire. 

BEGONIAS, Single, Gold Medal strain, in 
Ad four separate colours (pink. red. yellow, white), 25s 100 
tubers—COX, 35, Ncwhall-street, Birmin gham. 

ALPINES AND ROCKERY ^PLANTS — 

J-A- A fine Collection at reasonable prices. Catalogue froe 
— TERR\ LEE, 16, Morden-road, 8techford, Birmingham. 

■READ MY CULTURAL GUIDE to Car 

nation growing outdoors and under glass, 7<L. cost 
free.—O. H. TAUPEVIN, Wllla ston. Bi rkenhead. 

HOUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

VJ No emptying of cesspools, A perfect fertiliser obtained 
No solids. No open filters. Perfectly automatic. Everythin* 
underground. State particulars.—W m. BEATTIE. 8. Lower 
Grosvenor-place. Westminster. 

n ISHURST COMPOUND.-Insecticide 

and Fungicide. Over 50 years’ reputation Highly 
commended, R.H.S. Scientifically - controlled trials ar 
Wisley. 1914-15. Sold by dealers in Garden Sundries 
Free sample and particulars from-PRICE'S PATFNT 
CANDLE COY., LIMITED, Battersea, London, 8.wll 1. 

n REENHOUSE PAINTING k GLAZING 

—We can now supply “ Vitrolite,” the best paint. 25s 
per gallon, cans extra. " Plastine ” the imperishable putty 
44s. per cwt., kepi extra, ,71b. tins. 3s. 9d.; 14 lb. tins. 7s 
each.—W.C ARSON ft SONS, GroveWks, Battersea,W 11 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FOR FRUIT TREES. 

LIME SULPHUR WASH. 

Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
The best known means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 

40% NICOTINE. 

“FUMERITE.” 

The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


Write for Price List lo the Manufacturer a ; 

ACME CHEMICAL CO.. LTD., 


TONBRIDCE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LA NOS. 

DUTCH BULBS. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 


Hyacinths, first size .15 6 

.. second size. 10 0 

mixed.7 0 

Tulips, single named .5 0 

„ double named .5 6 

Crocuses . 3 0 

Narcissus io o 

Gladiolus, different .13 0 

Preony. 25 different sorts .20 0 

Idly of the Valley . io 6 

Begonia. single .12 6 

„ double ,.11 0 

Cahh with Order. 

LOMMERSE-LAFEBER, 

Bulb Growers, Hillegom, Holland. 


FRUIT TREES 

Seeds, Roses, Bulbs, Rook A Hardy 
Plants, Early A Immune varieties of 
SBBD POTATOES. 

Illustrated Lists post free. 
AMBROSE LICHTON, 17, KIRT0N, B08T0N. 


ORNAMENTAL 

TREES & SHRUBS. 

GOOD STOCK. RECENTLY 
TRANSPLANTED. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
on Application. 

FRUIT TREES. 

Many good varieties can still be offered 
for delivery from middle of January and 
onwards, including :— 
APPLES. -Bush, Standard. Half Standards. 
Trained. 

PLUMS.— Trained and Bush. 

PEARS.— Cordons. 

CHERRIES.— Standard and Trained. 
PEACHES. -Trained. 

GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. - 
Including some extra size Fruiting Bushes. 
LOGANBERRIES. 

STRAWBERRIES. -SirJ. Paxton, iir Pots. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES.— British. 

CATALOGUE on application. 

Book early to insure Prompt delivery. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd., 
Barnham Junction, Sustex. 


SEED POTATOES 

Scotch and Yorkshire Grown. 

ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES 

No better stocks obtainable. 

SEND FOR LIST. 


ISAAC POAD & SONS, LTD., 

Seed Potato Merchants, YORK. 


OHALLOT3, red, yellow, 121b., 5s. 6d., carr. 

W paid. Guaranteed all sound. Garlic, 2a. ; Potato 
Onions, Is.: Onion sets, Is. 6d. Ih. Rnubarb roots, 
3a. 6d. doz. Raffl*. Is fid. lb—KLLISON’S, W Bromwich. 

■pULBS.—Begonias, Gladioli, Gloxinias, Lily 

-D of the Valley, 10s. 6d. 100. RuftU, Is 6d lb.-ELLl- 
RON'd. West Brvmwicta. JAPANESE LIIJUM8. 

PEDIGREE SEEDS. — Reliable quality. 

-L Reasonable prices. Bulbs-Tools, Garden Plant Food, 
etc. Otg. free. -ELLI8QN'W, west Bromwich Kstb, 1890 

OOOTCH SEED POTATOES. — Early, 

*0 Medium, Late. Prices most reasonable. Leading varie- 
tiee, 14 lb.. 2*. 9d — KLLIBON'R. West Bromwich. 

pNGLISH YEWS. — The cleanest and 

-Ll healthiest lot in England ; every plant a perfect 
specimen, and splendidly rooted; 3J ft. to 4 ft., 38s. doz.; 
4 ft to 4$ ft , 48s. doz.; 5 ft., 60s. doz ; 6 ft., 80s. doz— 
HIN TON BROS., LTD.. The Warwick Nurseries, Warwick. 

PRIVET, large oval leaf, 2$ to 3 ft., 10s. 
■L per 100; 3 to 4 ft.. 15e per 100.- HINTON BR08., 
Warw ick Nurseries, Warwick. __ 

AND AGAIN ELIMINATE UNCER- 

-“■ TAINTY by sowing Morris s Live Seeds. All packets 
sealed and dated. Prices reasonable. Catalogue free - 
MORKIS‘8 SEEP STORES, Birmingham. Agent s wanted. 

PJ.LADIOLI, Begonias, Lily Valley, Lilies, 

U Montbretias, &c. Finest quality, reasonable prices. 
Catalogue free. — MORRIS'S, 223. Bristol-st , Birmingham. 


8END FOR 8PEC1AL LIST, FREE. 

CLARKE’S, Royal Hampton Nurseries, Mdx. 

1 JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W 

JL 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 


GENTIAN A VERNA, 12 clumps, 5s., free. 

U 6 Tolmica Menziesii, wjJtfi y&Ung plants growihg <?n their 
eaves, ps,— O’KELLY, Bcfanist.iBall" ra iqb§pfirdland. 


INTENSIVE CULTURE. 

Proteot your plants with Smith’s Cloohes. 
Complete Cloohes. 12 in. x 12 in. x 10 in. high, 15s. 6d. 
dozen, packed free, carriage forward. 

Send your enquiries for Horticultural Glass. 

W. A. SMITH, 117, Great Hampton 8t., Birmingham. 

LfEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 

■LL HOUSES, Vineries, eta, supplied with various arrange¬ 
ments of pipes. Vanguard, Conical, Sectional, Saddle, and 
Coil Boilers, Pipes, Fittings, eto. Illustrated List free.— 
THOB. JEAVONS, Silver street Works, Brierley Hill. 


Guarantested Seeds. 

Will non-customers please apply for 
copy of Catalogue about to be posted. 

Guarantested Roses. 

Spring list ready in a few days. Non¬ 
customers please write for it. 

Guarantested Plants. 

Catalogue with Photo-colour Illustra¬ 
tions and Plans of Borders free on 
request. 

Guarantested Fruit, &c. 

The cream of the world’s best sorts 
are offered in Bees’ Catalogue No, 68. 

Guarantested Scotch- 
Grown Seed Potatoes. 

A customer raised a crop- of 46$ lbs. 
from one root of Bees’ Scotch-Grown 
Seed. Price List on application. 

Guarantested Shallots. 

The Beesian Shallot is a better kind, 
which keeps until summer-time and 
crops abundantly. 7 lbs. 5s.. carr. paid. 

Guarantested Onion Sets. 

Selected Ailsa Craig type, 2s. Gd. lb. 
post free. 

Guarantested Bulbs. 

Clearance Parcels. 5s. 6d . carriage- 
paid 100 Tulips, or 25 each 6 various 
sorts, including Narcissi, Tulips, Glory 
of the Snow. &c., &c. 

Guarantested Means: 

Guaranteed to please or money back. 
Tested and found satisfactory in every 
respect. 


17SB, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


^ WANTED 

500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


To read our Now 
Garden Seed Guido 
and Cataloguo for 

1020 . 


It contains useful Cultural 
Hints and a list of all the 
best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 


MAY WE SEND 
YOU ONE? 


P 08 T FREE to all 
upon application. 

(Kindly mention this paper. J 


FIDLER & SONS 


Established UH 


READING. 


Original from • 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BENTLEY’S 

Concentrated Alkali 


Corry’s 

CONCENTRATED 

Winter Dressing 

(non-poisonous) for 

Fruit OTHER Trees. 

For the Destruction of all Insect Pests that 
shelter in the Bark during the Winter Months. 

■ This Preparation is highly valued by Practical 
Growers throughout the Kingdom. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH 
PACKACE. 

SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 

Prices —Pints, 1/6; Quarts, 2/9; J Gall., 
5/3 ; 1 Gall., 9/-; 3 Galls., 26/- ; 5 
Galls., 43/-; 10 Galls., 71/-. 

Manufactured by 


A qulok-aoting non-polsonous Winter 
Wash for Fruit Trees and Forest Trees 
of every kind. 

One tin makes from 22 to 32 
gallons of Wash. 

1 to 5 tins, 3/4 each ; 8 tins, 3/2 each; 
12 tins, 3 /- each; 20 tins, 2/10 each ; 
40 tins, 2/8 each. 

Carriage paid on 7/6 orders and upwards. 


may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same it is 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion is 
impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural satisfaction 
which ought to be experienced | 
while “ merry-making” is frequent¬ 
ly out of the question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con* 
talned in this old saying—or in 
other words to ensure that life is the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept in 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter by 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 
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